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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

BT   B.   B.   HALE. 
I. 

T»is  an  Autumn's  ere— with  the  sick  roan's  groan, 

As  he  writbM  in  torturing  pain, 
Clinic  the  solemn  dirge— so  dreary  and  lone — 
Of  the  autumn  wind,  and  its  spirit-like  moan, 

And  its  sad  and  desolate  strain. 
II. 
And  the  yellow  leaves,  all  sere  and  dry, 

As  the  hollow  wind  flew  past, 
la  a  funeral  march,  went  rustling  by. 
With  the  notes  of  grief  and  many  a  sigh. 

As  they  rode  the  pitiless  blast 
III. 
And  thro*  the  bows  of  the  willow  tree 

That  stood  by  the  good  man's  door, 
Hie  wild  winds  danced  with  furious  glee, 
Asdsung  their  songs  all  solemnly, 

As  they  ne'er  had  rang  before. 
IV. 
Boi  all  was  calm  and  as  still  within. 

As  the  hoor  of  peaceful  rest : 
Aad  the  dying  man,  in  his  thoughu  hsd  been. 
To  that  beautiful  clime  where  sorrow  or  sin. 

Shall  never,  no  never  molest. 


EDITOR'S  ADDRESS. 

The  ending  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new-year,  are  land-marks  in  the  ways  of  business ; — 
the  former  is  the  time  for  casting  back  and  settling 
up  old  scores — the  latter,  for  looking  blithely  ahead, 
aod  forming  new  plans.  We  have  taken  a  view 
each  way,  and  are  reminded,  that,  to  day,  we  turn 
©rer  a  new  leaf  in  a  new  volume  of  the  Messen- 
ger. While  we  are  doing  this,  we  beg  the  atten- 
tioD  of  oar  friends  and  subscribers  for  a  few  mo- 
nents.  Tfaues  are  hard-^-our  engagemoDts  are 
pressing;  we  have  wrought  the  year  through,  and 
fbnished  our  subscribers  with  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  what  we  promised  to  give  them.  Have  they 
done  the  same  by  us  1  Many,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
feave— and  many,  the  state  of  our  finances  reminds 
M,  have  not.  To  the  first,  we  return  many  and 
Hearty  thanks — to  the  last,  we  appeal  for  justice. 
Onr  SQbscription  list  is  a  large  one ;  had  we  half 
of  what  is  due  by  it,  we  should  be  satisfied  for 
jears  to  come.  A  few  names  on  this  list  are  marked 
iwd  for  1843,  some  for  1842,  but  the  rest  are  in  ar- 
retia,  some  for  one  year,  some  for  two  years,  some 
fcr  three  and  some  ever  since  the  Messenger  began, 
moiety  of  these  arrearages  were  paid  up. 
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vcthottld  ask  no  favors  and  give  no  duns.     It  was 
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upon  the  faith  of  this  list,  and  on  the  promise  of 
these  subscribers  that  many  of  our  engagements 
were  made — they  are  pressing  upon  us — this  is  the 
time  for  us  to  meet  them — and  these  arrearages  aire 
our  main  reliance.  They  are  divided  among  many 
hundreds  of  subscribers,  and  the  sum  owed  by  each 
is  trifling  in  itself  to  him,  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  amount  is  large,  and  by  us  is  greatly  needed. 
It  is  our  sole  reliance — a  mere  pittance  to  the  sab- 
scriber,  but  a  fortune  to  the  publisher.  Many,  we 
know  have  withheld  their  fees,  on  account  of  the 
deranged  slate  of  the  currency.  Their  motives 
were  good,  and  are  highly  appreciated.  But  we  can 
better  lose  a  part  now  than  we  can  aflford  to  wait 
longer.  Our  distant  subscribers  who  have  been 
thus  actuated,  are  respectfully  informed  that  the 
currant  bank  notes  of  every  State,  are  now  received 
by  ns  at  their  par  value.  Any  one,  may  forward 
his  subscription  fee,  free  of  postage,  through  the 
post-master,  who  is  empowered  to  frank  all  such 
communications^ 

We  cannot  cloee  this  appeal,  without  returning 
our  thanks  to  our  numerous  contributors  for  their 
many  favors.  Notwithstanding  the  tightness  of  the 
times,  there  is  a  noble  band  of  those  who  have 
stood  by  us  manfully,  and  have  proudly  borne  us 
along  the  walks  of  literature. 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  WEST. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
Western  members  of  Congress — of  the  Western  press,  and 
of  the  Western  people  to  the  subject  treated  of  below. 

^<i.  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger. 

This*  is  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  twenty  odd 
pages,  the  object  of  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
title  page.  Our  readers,  doubtlessly,  will  recollect 
the  letters  of  Harry  Bin  AT,  which,  under  the  aliiis 
of  "  Union  Jack,"  were  addressed  in  the  Messen- 
ger, to  Mr.  Clay,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  set- 
ting forth  the  claims  of  the  South  and  West  upon 
the  Navy.  These  letters  were  nobly  responded  to 
by  the  press  in  those  regions.  In  answer  to  Harry 
BluflTs  appeal  to  Western  patriotism,  Tennessee 
has  manfully  stepped  forth,  and  bravely  responded. 
Memphis  in  particular,  has  asserted  her  claims,  and 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  the  subject  of  the  Estab* 
lishment  of  a  Western  Armory  and  Naval  Depot  and  Dock- 
Yard  at  Memphis  :  together  with  the  report  of  Col.  D.  Morri- 
son, Civil  Engineer,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board,  &c.  dec.  Printed  at  the  "Appeal"  Ofilco, 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  1842. 
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preferred  ihem  with  such  force  of  reason  and  arg^u- 
ment  that  has  fairly  brought  them  to  the  favorable  no- 
tice of  Congress.  Though  the  shores  of  the  West, 
be  not  washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Ocean,  they  are 
by  noble  streams  that  load  the  Ocean  with  com- 
merce; and  anything  that  is  "tarry  and  briny" 
closely  concerns  many  of  their  best  interests.  Lei 
us  see  therefore,  what  connexion  the  South  and 
West  have,  or  ought  to  have,  with  the  Navy  : 
There  is  a  steam  man-of-war  ;  let's  look  at  her,  and 
examine  whence  came  the  materials  of  that  smoky 
leviathan.  Pier  bulwarks,  her  sides,  her  timbers 
and  her  ribs,  are  of  oak  and  pine.  Where  did 
they  grow,  and  whence  were  they  taken  1  They 
grew  in  the  South  and  West,  and  were  taken  to 
the  East,  to  be  moulded  into  shape.  Iler  machi- 
nery is  made  from  Western  iron,  by  Eastern  me- 
chanics. Her  cordage  and  her  canvass  were  pro- 
duced in  the  West ;  but  the  profits  of  their  manu- 
facture filled  Eastern  pockets.  The  copper  and  the 
lead  used  in  her  construction,  though  smelted  on  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  were  carried  away 
in  Eastern  ships,  bought  by  the  government  of  Eas- 
tern merchants,  manufactured  in  Eastern  work- 
shops;— and  for  why  1  that  Eastern  states  might  mo- 
nopolize Navy  disbursements.  And  though  she  be 
intended  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  therefore,  more 
immediately  for  the  protection  of  Southern  and 
Western  interest,  her  crew  are  Eastern  men,  shipped 
and  paid  off  in  Eastern  ports,  and  fed  on  Western 
pork  and  beef,  taxed  with  Eastern  profits :  the  very 
fuel  that  gives  her  power,  though  it  may  be  had  on 
the  banks  of  the  Western  rivers  for  five  cents  the 
bushel,  is  bought  in  Eastern  towns  of  Eastern  men, 
at  a  good  round  Eastern  price,  and  then  transported 
in  Eastern  ships,  by  Eastern  crews,  and  Eastern 
roasters,  for  Eastern  owners,  and  deposited  at  the 
door- way  of  the  West,  at  more  than  double  cost. 
The  coal,  that  is  supplied  to  our  steamers  at  Pen- 
sacola  is  supplied  from  Boston — which  is  supplied 
from  an  English  province,  and  costs  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  informed,  by  the  time  it  is  landed  at 
Pensacola,  from  $15  to  $20,  per  ton — whereas 
better  coal — coal  that  bums  freely — that  will  nei- 
ther "  clink"  nor  "  choke,"  may  be  furnished  from 
our  Western  river  banks,  and  landed  at  Pensacola, 
or  any  where  in  the  Gulf,  at  less  than  half  that  price 
Verily,  Southern  and  Western  legislators  are 
strangely  blinded  to  their  interests  in  relation  to 
the  Navy.  Why  should  not  all  this  timber,  and 
all  this  iron,  and  ail  this  hemp,  and  all  this  copper, 
this  lead,  this  coal,  this  beef  and  this  pork ;  aye, 
and  this  crew,  be  supplied  directly  from  the  West? 
With  the  Memphis  Aldermen,  we  think  they  should, 
and  we  hope  to  see  the  attention  of  Western  mem- 
bers in  Congress,  turned,  in  good  earnest,  to  this 
subject,  for  the  general,  not  less  than  the  sectional 
interests,  require  that  the  links  in  the  chain  which 
binds  the  West  to  the  Navy,  sliould  be  made  bright. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  at  the  Ba- 


lise — the  Gulf  of  Florida  is  the  outlet  for  Western 
commerce — therefore  the  defences  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  only  those  of  the  Mississippi,  extended. 
These  defences  operating  more  immediately  for  the 
protection  of  the  South  and  West,  in  whose  hands 
should  they  be  placed,  but  in  those  of  Southern  and 
Western  yeomen  1  Is  the  West  willing,  in  case  of 
war,  to  entrust  the  defences  of  the  Gulf  to  Eastern 
sailors?  the  Westernboys  are  its ;ia/«rfl/ defenders. 
Those  defences  must  consist  of  steamers — the  West 
is  the  land  of  steamboats,  and  Western  river  boat- 
men would  furnish  our  man-of-war  steamers  with 
the  best  crews  in  the  world.  The  steamers  in- 
tended for  the  gulf  should  be  built  in  the  West — 
equipped  in  the  West,  and  manned  in  the  West. 
There  their  crews  should  be  shipped,  and  there 
they  should  be  paid  off  and  discharged. 

The  boilers  and  engines,  instead  of  being  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  should  he  manufac- 
tured on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi — and  the 
hemp  too  of  Kentucky,  instead  of  being  sent  round 
to  the  rope  yard  at  Boston  to  be  spun  into  cordage, 
should  be  stopped  at  the  Memphis  boat-yard,  and 
be  manufactured  there — so  too  with  chain  cables — 
and  so  too  with  the  cannon  for  these  boats.  Are 
gentlemen  aware,  that  the  best  and  cheapest  guns, 
that  have  been  procured  for  the  Navy,  are  cast  on 
the  Western  waters  from  Western  iron  ?  These 
cannon  have  been  delivered  at  ninety  odd  dollars, 
whereas  Eastern  founders  received  under  former 
contracts — from  $n5  to  $140,  for  like  pieces. 

When  a  vessel  is  crippled  in  the  gulf,  it  certainly 
would  be  nearer,  and  safer,  and  cheaper,  to  send 
her  to  the  Boat-yard  at  Memphis  for  repairs,  than 
it  would  be  to  send  her  to  New- York  or  Boston. 
View  this  subject  as  we  may,  reason,  justice,  and 
public  weal,  all  point  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  the  proper  site  for  the  National  Boat- yard,  and 
to  the  Western  rivers  as  the  best  nursery  for  armed 
boatmen. 

We  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  that  Lieut. 
Hunter,  in  his  newly  constructed  steamer,  the 
Union,  had  been  sent  by  the  Department  up  the 
Mississippi,  that  the  Western  people  may  see  a 
steam  vessel -of- war,  and  be  reminded  of  the  inter- 
ests they  have  at  stake  in  this  matter;  they  would 
recognize  in  her,  the  produce  of  their  hills  and  their 
valleys,  which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  rough, 
wrought  up  into  shape,  and  sent  back  again  to  their 
doors; — then,  perhaps,  their  eyes  would  be  fully 
opened  to  our  course  of  reasoning. 

There  is  another  subject  too,  besides  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Boat- Yard  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,  which  would  redound  greatly  to  the  ad  van- 
tage  of  the  West — ^and  which  we  have  time  now 
only  to  glance  at.  We  allude  to  a  survey,  or  rather 
an  **  index"  of  the  Western  rivers,  by  which  their 
navigation  may  be  improved,  and  rendered  more  cer- 
tain, as  well  as  more  safe.  The  public  coffers  have 
been,  for  years,  opened  with  a  liberal  hand  for  what 
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all  the  other  figures,  till  9  was  represented  by  a 
large  pin  in  the  central  hole,  and  a  small  one  in  the 
North-Western  hole  of  the  little  square.  The  same 
apparatQS  was  also  used  by  Saunderson  for  Geome- 
try; he  could  produce  any  straightlined  figure  upon 
it  by  putting  the  pins  so  as  to  repr^ent  the  angles 
of  the  figures  which  he  wanted  to  delineate,  and 
then  wrapping  them  with  a  silk  thread.  The  ce- 
lerity with  which  Saunderson  performed  the  longest 
ealcolations  by  means  of  this  simple  contrivance, 
is  said  to  have  been  truly  wonderful;  he  calculated 
with  it,  and  then  prepared  permanently  tangible  ta- 
bles of  the  natural  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  which  can 
jet  be  seen  at  Cambridge.  His  biography,  written 
by  his  disciple  and  friend,  Juchlif,  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  1747. 

Dr,  Henry  Mayes,  born  in  Manchester,  lost  his 
sight  in  early  infancy.  He  was  carefully  instructed 
by  his  parents,  in  languages,  music,  mathematics 
and  chemistry  ;  he  evinced  during  his  youth,  a  de- 
cided taste  for  mechanics,  and  succeeded  in  making 
wind-mills,  looms,  etc.  As  professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Pitterweem,  Scotland,  he  lectured  with  much 
applause  on  the  various  branches  connected  with 
his  chair.  He  not  only  repeated  the  experiments 
by  which  the  identity  of  Galvanism  and  Electri- 
eity,  used  to  be  demonstrated,  but  invented  several 
striking  new  ones.  He  first  found  out  that  copper, 
zink  and  wet  paper,  were  not  the  only  materials  out 
of  which  a  galvanic  pile  can  be  constructed.  He  also 
first  noticed  the  presence  of  gas  in  water  through 
which  a  galvanic  stream  has  passed.  He  founded 
open  bis  experiments,  a  very  ingenious  theory  by 
which  be  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  vapor  sustained  in  the  air  at  diflferent  times. 
He  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  as  a  lecturer, 
remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of  his 
language.     (Bacyka  p.  51.) 

Joseph  Kleinhars,  bom  at  Nauders,  in  Tyrol,  be- 
eame  blind  in  his  fourth  year.  He  made  crucifixes 
and  holy  figures  of  wood,  in  which  aU  parts  were 
in  due  proportion,  and  which  expressed  affliction, 
delight,  and  other  afifections  of  the  mind.  He  made 
itataes  from  less  than  a  foot  high,  to  the  common 
Nze  of  the  human  body,  which  would  do  honor  to 
many  seeing  artists.  He  also  carved,  in  great  per- 
fection, heads  or  busts  of  living  persons,  which  he 
took  off  by  feeling,  either  from  nature  or  from  casts. 

The  blind  man  of  Puisseaux,  whose  manifold  ac- 
qairements  Diderot  (letters  sur  les  aveugles)  de- 
scribes, was  tlie  son  of  a  professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  high  school  of  Paris  where  be  attended  the 
different  schools  and  received  his  education.  Hav- 
icg  become  reduced  in  circumstances  he  repaired 
to  Puiseaux,  where  he  erected  a  distillery.  He  was 
singular  in  many  of  his  actions  ;  it  was  his  custom, 
for  example,  to  sleep  during  the  day  and  to  work 
all  night,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  not  apt  to  be 
intern] pted.  His  memory  of  sound  was  so  good, 
ihathe  could  recognise  persons  whom  he  had  heard 


speak  but  once,  he  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  whether  the  place  of  any  of  the  furni- 
ture of  his  rooms  had  been  changed  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  replied  to  Diderot,  who  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  did  not  often  wish  he  were  able  to  see; 
"Yes,  but  only  because  curiosity  plagues  me, 
otherwise  I  would  prefer  very  long  arras ;  I  could 
then  become  acquainted  with  objects  at  a  distance, 
better  than  you  can  with  your  telescopes ;  besides, 
the  eyes  are  much  more  easily  lost  than  the  fingers." 
John  Kaeferle,  son  of  a  miller,  was  born  in  1768, 
at  Weiblingen  in  Germany.  He  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  in  early  infancy,  and  that  of  the  other  when 
about  four  years  old,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  crossbow.  His  talents  for  music  and  mechanics, 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  celebrated,  showed 
themselves  at  an  early  age.  When  only  five  years 
old,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  without  assistance,  he 
learnt  to  play  several  tunes  on  a  little  toy  violin 
which  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  new-year's  gift. 
At  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  his  fathers'  turning- 
lathe  having  attracted  his  attention,  he  secretly  ex- 
amined into  its  mechanism,  and  without  any  body's 
assistance,  turned  a  set  of  ten  pins.  Soon  after, 
he  made  a  neat  and  exact  model  of  the  machinery 
contained  in  a  neighboring  wool-factory.  A  year 
afterwards,  he  made  for  his  father,  a  useful  cider- 
press.  About  this  time,  his  father  having  bought  a 
mile  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lewisburg,  John  erected 
for  a  blacksmith  of  the  town,  a  pair  of  bellows 
worked  by  water  power.  He  invented  different 
kinds  of  traps  for  mice,  rats,  minks,  birds,  etc.  In 
his  fifteenth  year  this  blind  youth  undertook  to  fur- 
nish the  farm  of  his  father  with  water,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  this  undertaking  by  building  in  the  river 
Necker,  a  forcing  pump,  which  adapted  itself  to 
the  height  of  the  water,  and  was  worked  by  the 
force  of  its  current.  A  t  the  age  of  sixteen,  one  eye 
was  operated  upon  by  a  surgeon,  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  its  sight  for  a  short  time;  but,  four 
months  afterwards,  a  violent  inflammation  not  only 
destroyed  the  eye-ball,  and  thus  blasted  all  hopes  of 
his  ever  seeing  again,  but  also  affected  his  general 
health  materially,  and  confined  him  for  a  long  time 
to  his  bed.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  being  perfectly 
recovered,  he  began  to  make  musical  instruments, 
an  occupation  which  he  followed  ever  after  with 
great  success  and  distinction.  The  instruments 
which  he  made  first — violins  and  guitars — were  so 
well  made  that  they  met  with  ready  sale  at  a  good 
price.  But,  having  accidentally  obtained  a  piano, 
he  soon  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  that  instru- 
ment, and  learned  in  a  few  months  to  play  on  it  so 
well,  that  he  was  appointed  organist  in  a  neighbor- 
ing church.  His  father  bought  him  a  small  organ, 
the  bellows  of  which  were  intended  to  be  worked 
by  the  feet  of  the  player ;  but  finding  this  irksome, 
he  soon  contrived  to  attach  them  to  the  machinery 
of  his  fathers'  mill,  and  to  have  them  blown  by  its 
means.     He  constructed  his  first  piano  in  1790. 
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This  firet  attempt  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated ;  a  result  which,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  exactness  with  which  such  an  instrument 
must  be  built,  the  intricacy  and  the  number  of  its 
component  parts,  we  shall  not  wonder  at.  This 
want  of  success,  however,  did  not  discourage  him  ; 
he  soon  tried  again,  and  this  time  succeeded  be- 
yond his  own  expectations.  The  mill  of  his  father 
having,  about  this  time  been  consumed  by  fire,  John 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  favorite  occupation, 
to  assist  him  in  repairing  the  loss.  He  turned 
nearly  all  the  wheels,  constructed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  new  mill,  and  presented 
his  father  with  a  new  set  of  furniture  of  his  own 
making.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap* 
pened  shortly  afterwards,  young  Kaeferle,  who  al- 
ready enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  established 
a  piano  manufactory  in  Lewisburg,  hired  a  large 
number  of  journeymen,  and  gradually  improved  his 
instruments  so  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished instrument  makers  in  Germany.  He  then 
married,  had  a  house  built  according  to  a  plan  of 
his  own,  and  extended  his  business  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  invention  of  Harmonicas  having  obliged 
him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
casting  and  working  metals,  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  subject,  and  invented  many  ingenious 
contrivances  to  facilitate  his  operations.  He  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  chemical  manipulations, 
prepared  himself  all  the  paints  and  varnish  used  in 
his  manufactory,  made  potatoe-sugar,  etc.  This 
remarkable  man  lives  still  (1819,)  resides  in  Louis- 
burg,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  is  wealthy  and 
generally  respected,  furnishing  us  with  a  striking 
proof  that  industry  and  talents  can  supply  the  place 
of  the  most  important  senses.     (Klein  p.  251.) 

This  is  an  extraordinary  case,  but  it  is  well  at- 
tested; indeed,  we  have  ourselves  seen  so  many 
extraordinary  instances  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
blind,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  those  of  Kaeferle. 
We  have  known  young  men  who  roamed  all  over 
the  country,  alone,  by  the  help  of  a  cane  and  a 
pocket  compass ;  who  rode  fearlessly  about  on  horse- 
back, and  who  would  mingle  with  ease  in  society, 
and  take  their  part  in  many  of  its  amusements  such 
as  dancing,  chess,  etc.  Indeed,  we  often  meet  blind 
persons  who  have  been  properly  neglected,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves — for  neglect  is  better  for 
a  blind  child  than  the  excessive  attention  which 
they  generally  receive,  and  which  prevents  the  de- 
velopment of  their  faculties.  Such  persons  are 
to  be  found  almost  every  where  going  about  the 
streets,  and  from  town  to  town  alone. 

A  distinguished  man  of  letters  who  has  flourished 
within  a  few  years,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blacklock, 
of  Scotland,  who  was  born  blind ;  and  yet  became 
a  most  chaste  and  ripe  scholar,  an  able  divine,  and 
a  beautiful  poet.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  genius,  and  in  which 
by  an  extraordinary  power  of  description  of  the 


visible  creation,  he  proves  to  us,  that  had  Homer 
and  Milton  been  born  blind,  instead  of  losing  their 
sight  in  after  life,  they  might  still  have  reared  those 
splendid  monuments  of  mental  power,  the  immortal 
Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost. 

Maria  Theresia  van  Paradies,  born  at  Vienna  in 
the  year  1759,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Imperial 
Councellor.  She  became  blind  when  about  two 
years  old,  and  so  gradual  was  her  loss  of  sight  that 
for  some  time  her  parents  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves that  she  had  actually  ceased  to  see.  As 
soon  however  as  they  ascertained  that  the  loss  was 
irretrievable,  they  employed  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  her  mind  and  to  give  to  her  un- 
common activity,  the  direction  which  would  most 
likely  conduce  to  her  happiness.  Nature  having 
endowed  her  with  uncommon  talents  for  music,  they 
wisely  determined  to  cultivate  them ;  and,  such  was 
the  rapidity  of  her  progress,  that  whilst  yet  a  child, 
she  acted  as  organist  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Vi- 
enna before  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  her  performance  that  she 
granted  her  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
The  best  music  teachers  in  Vienna  were  engaged 
to  cultivate  her  taste  in  playing,  singing  and  com- 
posing. Music  was  with  her,  the  language  of  the 
heart.  She  chose  as  subjects  of  her  composition 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  her  lively  imagina- 
tion entitled  her  to  portray  them  with  great  vivid- 
ness and  truth.  Accompanied  by  her  mother,  she 
made  in  1784,  a  journey  through  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  England.  She  played  in  Pa- 
ris before  the  Queen,  took  part  in  the  "concert  spi- 
ritual," and  was  received  every  where  with  un- 
bounded applause.  The  same  honors  awaited  her 
in  London  where  she  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  not  only  the  extraordinary  talents  for  music 
of  Miss  Paradies  that  excited  the  astonishment  of 
all  those  who  became  acquainted  with  her,  but  her 
amiable  disposition,  the  activity  of  her  mind,  the 
ease  and  the  modesty  of  her  manners  and  her  mani- 
fold scientific  acquirements.  The  apparatus  which 
she  invented  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  want 
of  sight  threw  in  her  way,  was  very  ingenious. 
She  corresponded  with  her  friends  by  means  of  a 
little  printing  press.  She  invented  a  method  for 
writing  out  her  own  musical  compositions,  by  prick- 
ing the  notes  with  a  pin  upon  thick  paper  or  paste- 
board. This  process  was  afterwards  much  simpli- 
fied by  Mr.  Kempillen,  the  inventor  of  the  automa- 
ton chess  player,  who  made  a  press  with  which  she 
printed  music  in  relief.  She  performed  obstruce 
calculations  by  means  of  the  cyphering  board  which 
Saunderson  had  invented.  On  her  maps,  the  boun- 
daries and  rivers  were  marked  and  rendered  tang^i- 
ble  by  fine  wire  or  silk  threads  ;  the  sea  by  sand, 
and  the  towns  by  flat  pearls.  She  danced  w^ell. 
Her  exquisite  sensibility  of  hearing,  and  her  long- 
attention  to  the  intonation  of  the  voice,  enabled 
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her  to  judge  of  character  with  great  accuracy  and  | 
precision.     She  recognized  persons   with   whom, 
she  had  not  conversed  for  many  years,  by  the! 
Toice.     She  moved  with  ease  and  freedom,  and 
never  ran  against  any  large  object.     Her  ideas  of 
beanty  coincided  with  regular  proportions ;  she  ap- 
peared, however,  to  lay  bat  little  stress  upon  it,  and 
ridiculed,  of\en,  the  idea  of  attaching  value  to  some- 
thing about  which  so  few  persons  agree. 

The  education  and  the  acquirements  of  Miss 
Pkradies,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
most  important  senses,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
pablic  to  the  means  by  which  this  education  had 
been  acquired.  Harvy  became  her  friend,  and  this 
philanthropist  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  her  for 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  plans  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Peter  Pontanus,  or  Dupont,  called  the  blind  man 
of  Banges,  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nxteenth  century.  He  lost  his  sight  in  his  third 
year ;  but  this  misfortune,  though  it  perhaps  im- 
peded, could  not  prevent  his  making  splendid  at- 
tainments in  science  and  literature.  Such  is  the 
Inxuries  of  genius,  that  nothing  seems  capable  to 
lepress  its  growth, — it  shoots  without  culture — it 
buds  and  blossoms  amid  misfortune  and  poverty, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  impediments  of  circum- 
atances.  He  taught  belles  lettres  at  Paris  with 
unexampled  success,  and  published  many  works, 
which  aogmented  his  reputation  and  celebrity. 
Among  other  productions,  one  on  rhetoric,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  making  poetry,  in  which  he 
attacks  Despaultere,  are  the  most  esteemed.  Pon- 
tanns  was  a  profound  philosopher,  enlightened  and 
religioos ;  an  enemy  to  duplicity,  and  the  friend  of 
tnith. 

We  see  from  all  these  examples  and  countless 
others,  which  might  be  adduced,  that  long  before 
lostitntions  were  established,  it  must  have  been 
known  that  some  blind  persons,  by  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling, 
had  risen  to  the  highest  degree  of  mechanical  and 
mental  attainments.  These  remarkable  instances, 
however,  instead  of  convincing  the  public  that  there 
is  nothing  in  blindness  to  incapacitate  a  person  af- 
flicted with  it,  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
will  make  him  both  useful  and  happy,  were,  up  to 
the  times  of  the  immortal  Harvy,  considered  as  de- 
partures from  the  common  course  of  things,  and  no 
systematic  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  our  fellow-beings  from  ignorance 
and  consequent  wretchedness.  Indeed,  more  was 
done  for  them  out  of  civilized  Europe,  and  among 
the  Pagans  than  within  it.  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  fact,  tlrat  in  Japan  many  blind  persons 
were  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  as  a 
sort  of  living  library ;  for,  instead  of  having  the 
history  of  the  country  written  in  books,  the  events 
were  related  to  blind  men,  who  committed  them  to 
f,  and  repeated  them  to  young  blind  men, 


kept  in  the  same  establishment,  and  thus  transmitted 
them  from  age  to  age,  with  tho  greatest  fidelity. 
It  must  have  been  a  singular  sight,  to  visit  this  li- 
brary of  walking  books,  and  to  hav^e  consulted  these 
talking  archives.  Instead  of  pulling  down  a  musty 
folio,  to  seek  for  an  historical  fact,  you  would  walk 
up  to  a  blind  man,  and  ask  if  he  were  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  records  of  such  and  such  a  century ; 
and  he  would  answer,  yes !  or  else,  that  his  neigh- 
bor, further  on,  was  the  right  volume;  and  then 
you  might  ask  him  a  thousand  questions,  and,  turn- 
ing over  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  learn  at  the  same  time  tho  matter  in 
question,  and  the  opinion  of  the  recorder  besides. 

The  oldest  institution  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  is  the 
celebrated  quinge-vingts,  or  hospital  of  SOCT  blind, 
established  by  St.  Louis  at  Paris,  in  1260.  This 
institution,  however,  is  an  asylum,  and  not  a  school, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  although  well  managed 
in  many  things,  it  is  in  a  moral  point  of  view  by 
no  means  a  pattern  for  a  blind  asylnm.  It  was 
founded  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  known  that  the 
blind  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  when 
it  was  thought  that  benevolence  could  not  do  more 
than  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  animal  na- 
ture. Mr.  Siguier,  the  able  Director  of  the  insti- 
tution/or the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  that  city 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  quinge-vingts,  even  as  a 
residence  for  his  pupils,  after  they  leave  the  school. 
He  has  been  endeavoring  to  have  another  asylum 
erected  on  purpose  for  them,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason,  that  the  blind  at  the  quinge-vingts,  hav- 
ing never  been  in  the  habit  of  working,  and  being 
supported  there  in  idleness,  soon  communicate  to 
those  who  come  from  his  school,  their  own  im- 
moral and  idle  habits. 

Va.  Institute  for  Ihe  Blinds  > 
Staunton,  1842.  V 


THE  DECLINE  OF  POETRY. 

BT    PAYNB  KBNTON  KILBOURN. 

"  The  poetic  era  is  with  the  past,"  wrote  the  fa- 
mous Christopher  North,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago ;  and  it  needs  not  the  ken  of  a 
magician  to  divine  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  age 
bears  with  it  no  indication  of  a  speedy  return  of 
the  "  good  old  times,"  when  Dante,  and  Homer,  ^ 
and  Sapho,  enchanted  the  world  with  the  melody 
of  their  numbers,  and  shed  the  lustre  of  their  ge- 
nius and  the  glory  of  their  renown  upon  the  eras 
and  countries  in  which  they  lived.  And  if  it  be 
indeed  true,  that  the  pure  and  elevated  sentiments 
which  form  the  principal  elements  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  are  on  the  decline — if  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions which  characterise  our  age  and  nation  are 
not  tending  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  intelligent, 
thinking,  rational  beings — then  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  who  rejoice  in  the  well-being  of  their  race,  to 
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endeavor  to  discover  the  causes,  and  point  out  a 
remedy.  Without  going  into  an  examination  of 
the  correctness  of  the  sentiment  above  advanced, 
we  shall  take  its  truth  upon  trust,  believing  as  we 
do  in  the  quaint  old  axiom,  "  What  all  acknowledge, 
must  be  so."  "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  saith  Jefferson, — and  what  autho- 
rity have  individuals  to  controvert  the  language  of 
Divinity  ? 

What,  then,  are  among  the  prominent  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  a  result  ?  It  must  have 
been  evident  to  the  observation  of  all,  that  in  re- 
cent years  the  public  mind,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  the  theatre  of  alternate  excitement 
and  depression,  engendered  by  the  prevailing  spi- 
rit of  mammon.  Catching  the  strange  infection, 
the  man  of  science  has  left  his  laboratory,  the  stu- 
dent his  books,  the  lawyer  his  "  briefs,"  and  too 
often,  alas !  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and  the  poet 
at  his  lyre,  have  left  their  high  and  honorable  call- 
ing, to  engage  in  some  reckless  scheme  of  self-ag- 
grandizement !  How  many  intellects  which  have 
given  evidence  of  superior  culture,  and  whose  ear- 
ly literary  efforts  gave  fair  promise  of  lofly  achieve- 
ments, becoming  debased  by  this  sordid  desire  for 
gain,  have  disappeared  from  the  firmament  like 
bright  stars  obscured  or  eclipsed  in  the  zenith  of 
their  glory !  How  many  warm  hearts  have  been 
seared — robbed  of  all  their  gushing  sympathies  and 
finer  emotions — ^by  the  same  unhallowed  influence ! 
And  how  many,  too,  whose  harps  were  ever  tuned 
to  the  cause  of  goodness  and  virtue,  are  silent  now, 
or  wake  their  numbers  to  the  melody  of  a  higher 
sphere  I 

"  They,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Earnest  longings  for  the  strife. 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished—, 

Weaned  with  the  march  of  life  !" 

Clarke,  Mellen,  Hillhouse,  Thatcher,  Bacon,  Miss 
Hooper,  and  others,  whose  writings  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  ornaments  to  our  national  lite- 
rature, have  gone  in  rapid  succession  from  a  world 
consecrated  by  their  genius,  and  made  better  by 
their  influence  and  example,  to  the  land  of  shadows 
and  silence.  With  their  harps  in  their  hands,  and 
a  song  on  their  lips,  they  passed  away.  And  who 
are  they  that  are  to  fill  the  places  of  the  lost  ones, 
and  the  dead  in  the  great  arcana  of  literature  ? 
^Vhither  shall  we  look  for  the  rising  and  increas- 
ing lights  which  are  to  render  less  apparent  the 
absence  of  those  "  bright  orbs  of  song"  which 
have  been  quenched  in  the  vortex  of  worldliness, 
or  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  death  %  Those  de- 
parted minstrels — how  the  remembrance  of  their 
inspiring  words  steal  over  our  thoughts  in  the 
calmness  of  solitude,  like  the  sweet  echoes  of 
voices  beloved  and  cherished  in  happier  years! 
But  they  come  not  back  ! — they  answer  not  to  our 
call! 


"  For  an  iron  sleep  hath  bound  them  in  its  passionless  em* 
brace; 

We  may  woo,  but  cannot  win  them  from  their  dreary  rest- 
ing place !" 

Peace  to  their  ashes — immortality  to  their  fame — 
repose  to  their  gentle  spirits ! — And  what  can  we 
say  for  those  of  our  native  bards  who,  though  li- 
ving, are  yet  lost  to  the  world  in  the  spheres  of 
usefulness  and  honorable  distinction  which  they 
were  wont  to  occupy  \ — who  have  abandoned  the 
Muses,  to  woo  the  favor  of  the  "god  of  this  world," 
and  have  turned  from  the  calm  shades  of  Casta- 
lia,  to  dream  golden  dreams  in  the  counting-house, 
or  to  muse  amidst  the  primeval  groves  of  paper  ci- 
ties, and  prospectively  wield  the  sceptre  of  com- 
mand in  Slates  and  nations  yet  to  be!  Still — 
though  they  have  gone  out  from  us — we  will  re- 
vere their  memory,  and  cherish  their  fame ;  but 
worthy  of  double  honor  shall  be  he  who  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  winning  them  back  to  their 
"  first  love." 

Another  cause  for  the  decline  of  poetry,  may 
be  found  in  the  lack  of  a  just  and  discriminating 
criticism.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  pro- 
per development  of  the  talent  and  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple, than  the  supremacy  of  an  ignorant,  illiberal, 
irresponsible,  cringing,  class  of  reviewers.  Indis- 
criminate praise,  on  the  one  hand — and  unqualified 
and  universal  condemnation  on  the  other,  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  sys- 
tem of  criticism  now  in  vogue.  The  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  state  of  things,  may  be  clearly  read 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  The  reader  has  not 
forgotten  the  "  iron  age"  in  British  literature,  when 
a  few  self-constituted  censors  of  the  periodical 
press  in  the  father-land,  established,  and  for  a 
while  maintained,  the  most  complete  and  system- 
atic model  of  a  literary  despotism,  which  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  By  affecting  a  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  letters,  and  under  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  guarding  the  public  from  the  im- 
positions of  ignorant  and  ambitious  pretenders, 
they  succeeded  in  gaming  an  influence  infinitely 
above  their  real  deserts.  Their  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  a  sure  passport  to  fame,  while  their  censure 
was  looked  upon,  by  both  author  and  reader,  as  in- 
dicating the  surest  and  nearest  way  to  a  premature 
oblivion.  Few  could  contemplate  appearing  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  character  of  an  author,  with- 
out shrinking  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  being 
compelled  to  pass  this  fiery  ordeal ;  for  few,  indeed, 
— and  they  the  especial  objects  of  favoritism — 
were  suffered  to  pass  unscathed.  Now  and  then, 
one  among  the  many  aspirants  to  the  honor  of  au- 
thorship, animated  by  a  stern,  unyielding  spirit, 
determined  to  run  the  venture,  and,  like  the  haugh- 
ty Byron,  hurled  defiance  at  the  shafts  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  finally  came  off  conqueror.  But 
multitudes,  giving  way  to  that  timidity  which  is 
too  often  the  accompaniment  of  real  merit,  either 
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withheld  their  works  altogether  from  the  public, 
or,  having  once  thrown  themselves  upon  the  **  ten- 
der mercies*^  of  the  merciless,  bowed  to  the  storm, 
Dor  dared  to  rise  even  to  witness  its  effects  upon 
those  around  them.  Thus,  under  the  guidance  of 
Jeffrey  and  his  leagued  associates,  the  office  of  the 
reviewer,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  nursery 
and  defence  of  the  good  and  true  in  literature,  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  great  slaughter-house  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  press,  instead  of  teeming  with  the 
light  and  life  of  troth,  was  incessantly  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  reputations  and 
crashed  hopes  of  its  victims. 

Perhaps  there  is  far  less  danger  of  reaching 
sDch  a  state  of  criticism  in  this  country,  than  there 
is  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme.  But  it 
would  be  well  for  our  reviewers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  distance  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis  is  short, 
and  the  Toyage  quickly  made,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  latter  ^r  more  sure  and  calamitous. 

Other  reasons  for  the  declension  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry  among  the  people  of  the  present  day,  might 
be  mentioned,  and  various  remedies  suggested,  and 
we  trust  other  and  abler  pens  will  do  justice  to  the 
Mibject.  It  is  a  fitting  theme  for  the  essayist,  the 
orator,  and  the  poet ;  for  whatever  tends  to  raise 
and  purify  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  fancies,  of 
the  multitude,  adds  indeffinitely  to  the  aggregate 
of  human  happiness,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
mankind. 

December,  1842. 


WOMAN. 

(  Written  for  an  Album.') 

When  the  world  frowns  with  angry  scowl, 
And  sorrows  meet  thee  in  thy  way  ; 

When  Passion's  tempests  round  thee  bowl, 
And  friends  forsake  thee  day  by  day ; 

Then  turn  thee  from  man's  cruel  course, 
Nor  wring  thy  heart  with  cureless  grief; 

Bat  seek  pore  friendship  at  its  source, 
And  find  in  female  charms  relief. 

When  man's  deceit,  neglect,  or  guile, 
Drives  baming  tear-drops  to  thine  eye ; 

There  is  in  woman's  cheering  smile, 
A  sunshine,  which  those  tears  can  dry. 

MHien  fortune  fawns,  and  all  is  bliss. 

She  is  the  mirror  of  thy  joy ; 
Reflecting  back  pure  happiness, 

Unmingled  with  its  base  alloy. 

When  dire  afflictions  bow  thee  low, 
Ajid  scorching  ferers  rack  thy  brain  ; 

She's  first  her  tenderness  to  show, 
And  soothe  by  sympathy  thy  pain. 

To  turn  thy  pillow,  smooth  thy  bed. 
To  trim  the  midnight  lamp,  and  try 

By  every  art  to  ease  thy  bead. 
She  watches  with  a  sleepless  eye. 


When  man  resigns  thee,  bids  adieu, 
And  yields  thee  to  thy  cheerless  doom ; 

Then  woman  still  becomes  more  true. 
And  cheats  the  grave  of  half  its  gloom. 

When  Death,  resistless  war  shall  wage. 
And  hoary  locks  proclaim  thy  end ; 

She  is  the  same  in  every  stage — 
Thy  first,  thy  longest,  latest  friend. 

And  when  at  last,  the  spark  is  fled. 
She  mourns  the  deepest  round  thy  bier. 

Is  last  to  leave  thy  lonely  bed. 
And  on  it  drops  the  purest  tear. 
ToUr**  MiUs,  Va.  w.  p. 


CONSIDERATIONS 
ON  THE  CASE  OF  THE  CREOLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Measenger. 

Sir,— The  following  considerations  were  not  written  for 
publication,  as  your  readers  will  at  once  perceive.  But  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  the  interest  attached  to  it 
by  recent  events,  the  comparative  novelty  as  matters  of 
diplomatic  discussion,  of  some  of  the  doctrines  propound- 
ed, together  with  their  incontrovertible  truth,  as  principles 
of  public  law,  will  recommend  them,  1  flatter  myself,  in  a 
very  special  manner,  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  Jour- 
nal. These  doctrines  have  recently  received  from  a  most 
able  hand,  a  clear  and  forcible  exposition.  But  they  ad- 
mit of,  and  indeed  require  further  illustration.  A  French 
Review  of  leading  influence,  has  ventured  to  controvert 
the  positions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  f 
affirm,  with  confidence,  that  those  positions  cannot  be  sha* 
ken.  The  memoranda  1  send  you,  present  them  in  another 
aspect,  and  fortify  them  by  other  topics,  and  the  most  vene- 
rable authorities.  If  you  do  not  think  such  a  matter  too 
grave  for  your  agreeable  Journal,  I  will  answer  for  the  ser- 
vice you  will  render  to  students  of  public  law,  as  well  as 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  South,  by  giving  these  reflec- 
tions to  the  public. 

In  another  paper,  I  shall  collect  a  number  of  ca- 
ses, in  which  the  law  (in  all  its  departments)  of 
civilized  States,  considers  the  necessity  imposed 
on  vessels  of  neutral  or  friendly  countries,  by  the 
dangers  of  the  seas,  of  entering  prohibited  ports, 
or  free  ports  with  prohibited  articles  or  persons,  as 
a  protection  against  forfeiture  and  penalty. 

These  cases  should  seem  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  question :  for,  if  an  absolute  and  proclaimed 
prohibition,  does  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
authorize  a  State  to  enforce  its  municpal  laws 
against  foreigners,  who  vioiate  that  law  involunta- 
rily, how  should  it  be  authorized  to  do  so,  in  a  case 
where  the  entry  of  its  ports  is  not  even  by  impli- 
cation, forbidden  1  and  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
presumed  to  be  permitted  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon humanity  %  If  England  were  to  proclaim  that 
certain  property  should  be  confiscated,  if  any  at- 
tempt be  made  to  import  it  into  her  territories,  it 
is  her  own  adjudged  law  that  a  case  of  necessities 
from  dangers  of  the  seas,  would  save  the  forfei- 
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ture,  on  the  ground,  that  such  a  compulsory  entry- 
is  not  an  importation,  and  the  property  not  in  legal 
contemplation  within  her  jurisdiction.  She  might, 
it  is  true,  carry  the  principle  of  territorial  sovereign- 
ty so  far,  as  to  proclaim,  that  ships  with  prohibited 
properly  or  persons  on  board,  should  go  down  at 
sea,  rather  than  be  allowed  a  momentary  asylum 
on  her  coasts,  or  in  her  roadsteads ;  but,  would 
such  proclamation  be  consistent,  I  will  not  say, 
w^ith  her  character  among  nations,  but  with  any 
nation  of  comity  or  civilization,  or  peaceful  rela- 
tions to  the  rest  of  mankind  1 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  slaves  are,  in  the  eye 
of  the  English  law,  not  things,  but  persons,  and 
have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  that  law. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  Government  which  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  slaves,  while  it  recognised 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  could  not  be 
justified  in  seizing  a  ship  driven  into  one  of  its 
ports  by  stress  of  weather ;  but  it  is  maintained 
that  having  abolished  that  relation  itself,  the  implied 
prohibition  of  such  an  importation,  gives  it  a  right 
to  do  what  the  ejpress  prohibition  in  the  other  case, 
did  not,  viz  :  to  take  possession  of  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, and  set  the  persons  on  board  at  liberty. 

I  confess  I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  diiTerence 
between  these  two  cases. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  what  we  are 
now  considering,  is  not  the  right  of  the  master  to 
use  the  legal  process,  and  the  Executive  power  of 
a  foreign  Slate  to  enforce  his  right.  We  concede 
that  he  who  calls  on  a  foreign  court  to  enforce  his 
rights  in  a  matter  of  conflict  of  laws,  must  be  con 
tent  to  accept  the  assistance  of  that  court,  with 
the  qualifications  and  conditions  imposed  upon  such 
,  iuterposition  by  foreign  policy  and  laws.  But  the 
[  question  here  is,  not  how  our  municipal  law  is  to 
be  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  within  her  undoubted 
jurisdiction,  but  whether  her  municipal  law  is  to  be 
enforced  without  any  invitation  from  us,  but  against 
our  Vf'iWy  within  our  jurisdiction.  For  we  main 
tain,  that  our  ships,  driven  upon  her  coasts,  or  into 
her  harbours,  by  dangers  of  the  seas,  are  not  to  be 
held  accountable  for  what  they  contain,  when  they 
are  driven  in,  the  entry  or  importation  being  invo- 
luntary, and  so  considered  as  not  made  at  all.  We 
protest  against  the  interference  of  her  authorities 
and  people,  to  enforce  her  municipal  law,  in  respect 
to  one  of  the  domestic  relations  of  life  in  such 
case,  and  we  affirm  that  she  has  no  more  right  to 
do  so,  than  to  interfere  in  any  other  matter  of  mu- 
nicipal law,  or  private  property. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  exists  even 
now,  in  most  countries,  and  was,  until  recently,  as 
universal  as  that  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  guardian  and  ward.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  only  word  for  servant,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, is  slave,  (iov\os.) 

But,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  municipal  law  of 
a  nation,  which  she  has  a  right  to  insist  on  being 


acknowledged  by  foreign  and  friendly  States,  it  is 
that  which  regards  personal  capacity  or  status. 

The  continental  lawyers  almost  universally  main- 
tain, that  such  laws  follow  the  person  every  where. 
Qualitas  personam  sicut  umbray  sequitur.  The 
French  code  (article  3d)  lays  down  the  principle 
broadly.  Les  his  concemant  FHat  et  la  capacile 
des  persounes  r&gissent  le  francais  meme  residant 
en  pays  etranger. 

Minors,  married  women,  prodigals  under  inter- 
dict, idiots,  madmen,  apprentices,  &c.,  are,  say 
these  jurists,  every  where  to  be  treated  as  labor- 
ing under  the  incapacities  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  the  laws  of  their  own  country. 

I  am  aware  that  these  principles  can  seldom  be 
enforced  in  practice,  and  are  even  in  theory  liable 
to  many  qualifications  and  exceptions.  I  know 
what  a  conflict  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
them,  and  that  the  common  law  of  England  and  of 
this  country,  is  particularly  stubborn  in  refusing* 
its  help  to  any  right  springing  out  of  mere  posi- 
tive lecislaiion  in  foreign  countries,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  our  ideas  of  policy  or  obligation. 

0  But  I  mention  the  doctrine  of  continental  jurists  to 
show,  that  interference  with  persons  on  board  foreign  i 
ships,  on  the  ground  of  personal  capacity  or  status,  * 
is,  to  the  full,  as  gross  a  violation  of  international ' 
comity,  as  any  interference  with  property  or  con-  '< 
tract.   , 

Capacity  or  status  is  generally  matter  of  funda- 
mental puMic  lawy  and  if  there  is  any  particular 
whatever,  in  which  a  country  may  claim  that  fo- 
reigners should  not  directly  or  wilfully  interfere 
with  her  legislation  or  institutions,  it  is  surely  her 
public  law.  Considered  as  matter  of  mere  muni- 
cipal right  and  authority,  the  domestic  relations  are 
not  less,  but  more  sacred  than  contracts,  which  in- 
dividuals may  make  and  modify  at  their  discretion. 

I  repeat — I  do  not  pretend  with  the  foreign  ju- 
rists, that  the  personal  qualities  impressed  upon 
men,  follow  them  every  where,  and  are  to  be  en- 
forced in  foreign  countries,  by  foreign  courts,  or 
even  in  regard  to  what  passes  in  foreign  countries, 
by  their  own  courts.  Sir  William  Scott,  indeed, 
in  a  famous  case,  solemnly  ruled  that  an  English 
marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  sentence  of  any 
foreign  tribunal  founded  upon  foreign  law.  My 
proposition  does  not  go  to  that  length.  All  I  main-  qt) 
tain  is,  that  within  our  otcn  jurisdiction^  these  re- 
lations are  as  sacred  as  contract  and  property,  and 
more  sacred  too,  and  that  in  no  case  has  a  foreign 
nation  a  right  to  interfere  with  them,  where  it  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  contract  and  property. 

But  we  have  seen  that  in  all  cases  of  importa- 
tion of  merchandize,  breach  of  blockade,  prohibit- 
ed entry,  &c.,  the  dangers  of  the  seas  exempt  a  fo- 
reign ship  from  the  application  of  municipal  law, 
and  treat  her  as  if  she  were  still  on  the  high  seas. 

1  insist,  therefore,  that  on  every  principle,  a  fortiori^ 
is  this  exemption  from  the  municipal  law,  secured 
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to  foreigD  ships  in  that  predicameDt,  with  regard  to 
persons  and  their  jpersonal  capacity. 

This  is  indeed  the  universal  practice  of  nations, 

and  I  ventare  to  say,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pe- 

coltar  feelings  with  which  all  questions  connected 

with  domestic  slavery,  are  treated,  it  would  com* 

mand  the  assent  of  all  mankind. 

A  ship,  though  at  anchor  in  a  foreign  harhor, 

V  preserves  (independently  of  the  ground  of  being 

t  driven  io  by  stress  of  weather,)  its  jurisdiction  and 

its  laws.     Marten's  B  III,  c.  3,  s.  8,  Valtel,  and  1 

c.  19,  8  .216. 

This,  with  regard  to  men-of-war,  is  familiar 
doctrine.  They  stand  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  persons,  suite  and  residence  of  foreign 
ministers,  or  of  sovereigns  themselves,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  friendly  power.  All  access  may  indeed 
in  strict  law,  be  refused  in  these  cases,  but  the 
presumption  is  the  other  way,  and  if  admitted  at 
all,  these  persons  and  things  are  supposed  to  be 
admitted  with  the  immunities  that  belong  to  them, 
by  the  usage  of  nations.  Case  of  the  Exchange  7 
Cranchlie. 

Bat  merchant  vessels  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
of  a  fictitious  extra-territoriality,  though  not  in  the 
tame  degree,  it  is  admitted,  that  though  they 
keep,  to  many  intents,  their  own  laws  and  jurisdic 
tioD,  still  that  these  are  not  exclusive.  Certainly, 
for  any  thing  that  happens  after  they  arrive  in  port, 
or  for  any  previous  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  happen  to  be,  they  are  answerable 
to  its  laws.  But  persons  aboard  of  her,  may,  in 
certain  cases,  for  the  same  thing  be  held  responsible 
to  their  own  Governments. 

There  is,  in  this  respect,  divisime  imperium,  and 
the  ship^s  company  are  like  the  old  feudal  tenants 
that  held  of  two  lords  ad  utriusque  fiderrij  but  for 
every  thing  that  happened  on  the  high  seas,  before 
her  entry  into  port,  or  in  other  countries,  for  all  the 
personal  relations  and  responsibilities  existing  in  a 
ship,  at  the  time  she  entered  a  port,  and  establish- 
ed, or  permitted  by  the  laws  of  her  own  country, 
ber  anthorities  are  answerable  only  at  home,  and  to 
interfere  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  or  the  exercise  of  all  the  pow- 
ders vested  in  them  by  those  laws,*  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  ineonsistent  with  the  municipal  legis- 
lation of  the  country  where  the  ship  happens  to  he 
lying,  is  to  assert  for  that  legislation,  a  superiority 
nut  acknowledged  by  the  law,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  independance  of  nations.. 

Admit  that  in  such  cases  a  habeas  corpus  would 
be  allowed  to  bring  up  a  man,  would  it  not  be  a 
sufficient  return  to  say,  that  he  had  been  always 
kept  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
by  whose  laws  the  Captain  had  an  undoubted  au- 
thority to  keep  him,  and  that  nothing  had  happen- 

*  It  most  be  remembered  tliat  a  ship's  master  is  treated  as 
a  qiMsi  wUUtary  officer,  and  is  armed  with  despotic  power 
under  the  jut  gtiUnun ;  in  sibort,  is  a  puMic  authority. 


ed  since  his  arrival  in  port,  to  justify  any  interfer- 
ence of  the  local  authorities,  with  the  authorities 
of  the  master?  Put  the  case  of  a  murder  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  and  the  murderer  brought  into 
a  British  port  in  chains,  and  so  kept,  with  a  view 
to  be  taken  for  trial  to  his  own  country.  He  too, 
might  sue  out  a  habeas  corpus^  and  might  very 
well  allege  that  he  was  imprisoned  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown,  for  no  of- 
fence against  the  laws  of  England.  But  is  there 
a  judge  or  a  lawyer  in  England,  who  would  hold 
him  entitled  to  his  discharge  on  that  ground,  be- 
cause all  criminal  laws  are  strictly  local?  Cer- 
tainly not;  he  would  be  restored,  as  in  all  other  ca- 
ses, to  the  place  and  the  condition  from  which  he 
had  been  taken. 

Just  as  in  the  report  of  the  English  Crown  law- 
yers, in  the  matter  of  the  Silesian  Loan  of  1753, 
it  is  stated,  '^that  French  ships  and  effects  wrong- 
fully taken,  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  before  the 
French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  since,  been  restored  by  sentence  of 
your  Majesty's  courts,'  to  the  French  owners.  No 
such  ships  and  effects  ever  were  attempted  to  be 
confiscated  as  enemy's  properly  here  during  the 
war,  because,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wrong  first 
doncj  these  effects  would  not  have  been  in  your 
Majesty^ s  dominions J*^  This  is  a  clear  ground, 
and  susceptible,  in  practice,  of  various  applications. 

A  familiar  and  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
principle  in  question,  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  prize 
ship  carried  with  prisoners  of  war  on  board,  into 
the  harbor  of  a  friendly  power.     Not  only  is  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  al-     ' 
lowed  in  such  a  case,  but  the  possession  of  the  cap- 
tor, being  regarded  as  the  possession  of  his  Sove-     ' 
reign,  the  courts  of  the  latter  have  jurisdiction  over      \ 
her  while  she  is  laying  in  a  neutral  port,  and  can      j 
change  the  property  in  her,  by  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  a  ship, 
going  into  a  British  port  with  slaves  on  board, 
would  not,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  ana- 
logous cases,  be  responsible  on  that  account,  to  the  , 
local  authorities,  so  long  as  those  slaves  continned" 
on  board.     But  I  know  how  far  the  English  doc- 
trine has,  in  this  particular  case,  been-  carried  by 
English  courts,  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  generalize  their  principles,  by   applying 
them,  where  even  they  are  in  strict  logic,  applica- 
ble.    I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  concede,  for  the 
sake  of  the  arjjument,  that  in  this  particular  case, 
ships  voluntarily  entering  into  British  ports,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  British  law,  may  be  ta- 
ken to  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  law,  (right 
or  wrong,)  as  it  is  interpreted  there.     Still,  in  the  , 
case  of  a  curopulsory  entry,  under  an  overruling  i 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  such  presumption  of  ac- 
quiescence, and  1  maintain,  that  no  authority,  nor 
principle,  nor  analogy,  of  the  law  of  nations,  will 
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justify  the  enforcing  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  thus 
involuntarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  municipal  law  of  that  nation,  to  the  ut- 
ter subversion  of  authorities  and  rights,  undoubt- 
edly established  and  guarantied,  by  the  municipal 
law  of  its  own  country. 
.      The  principle  is,  that  if  a  vessel  be  driven  by 
i  stress  of  weather,  or  forced  by  vis  major,  or,  in 
'short,  be  compelled  by  any  overruling  necessity,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  ports  of  another,  she  is  not  con- 
sidered as  subject  to  the  municipal  law  of  thai 
:  other,  80  far  as  concerns  any  penalty,  prohibition, 
tax  or  incapacity,  that  could  otherwise  be  incurred 
by  entering  the  ports,  provided  she  do  nothing 
further  to  violate  the  municipal  law  during  her 
stay. 

The  comity  of  nations,  which  is  the  usage,  the 
common  law  of  civilized  nations,  and  a  breach  of 
which,  would  now  be  justly  regarded  as  a  grave 
offence,  has  gone  very  far  on  this  point. 

The  old  law  of  Europe,  barbarous  as  it  was  in 
many  respects,  e.  g.  wrecks — furnishes  examples 
of  this  exemption.  S«e  2  Inst.  57,  Coke's  Com- 
mentaries on  Magna  Charta,  and  a  citation  of  an- 
cient Saxon  laws. 

When  a  ship  is  driven  into  port  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, and  there  unloads  her  cargo,  she  is  not  bound 
to  pay  duties  or  customs  in  that  place,  because  she 
came  there  by  force.  Nor  is  she  liable  to  forfei- 
ture. Neither  are  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  for- 
cibly driven  into  port.     Romes  Note  C, 

If  there  is  a  case  in  which  the  excuse  of  neces- 
sity would  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  receiv- 
ed with  disfavor,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  block- 
ade, one  of  the  extreme  cases  of  the  law  of  war, 
involving  in  its  own  nature,  a  necessity  that  could 
seem  to  supersede  all  others.  Yet,  Sir  William 
Scott  admits  it  to  be  a  good  plea,  when  the  facts 
fully  support  it.     See  6  Rob.  27,  The  Tortune. 

Under  the  English  Navigation  act,  it  has  been 
settled,  that  coming  in  by  stress  of  weather,  could 
not  be  an  importation,  without  reference  to  inten- 
tion, or  mala  fides.  See  the  cases  collected  1 
Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  p.  245. 
*  W^hat  is  this,  but  an  admission  by  statute,  that  a 
ship  in  that  category,  is  like  a  ship  of  war  belong- 
ing to  a  friendly  power,  considered  by  the  law  of 
England,  as  not  subject  to  the  municipal  law. 

This  analogy  of  a  ship  of  war,  like  that  of  a  fo- 
reign Sovereign  travelling  in  the  dominions  of  a 
friendly  power,  and  of  ambassadors  of  all  classes, 
shows  the  principle  of  immunity  by  reason  of  a 
quasi  or  fictitious  extra-territoriality  to  be  familiar 
to  the  law. 

But  put  it  on  the  ground  of  comity,  it  is  plainly 
juris  gentium. 

To  shew  how  sacred  the  duties  of  humanity 
have  been  considered  in  England,  even  as  between 
enemies.  Sir  William  Scott  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, a  claim  of  capture  by  persons  going  on  board 


in  distress,  allowing  freight,  expenses  and  demur- 
rage to  the  ship.  1  Rob.  243.  -,  J^e  Jonge  Jacobi 
V.  Bannerman. 

Further.  The  distinction  is  plain  between  call- 
ing on  the  foreigner  for  help,  though  even  that  is 
not  oflen  refused  in  case  of  distress,  and  demand- 
ing of  him  only  a  temporary  asylum.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  we  ask  him  to  aid  in  executing  our  mu- 
nicipal law  in  his  territory — in  the  latter,  we  only 
ask  to  be  exempted  from  his  municipal  law  in  our 
territory. 

Beyond  all  question,  a  ship  on  the  high  seas,  be- 
yond a  marine  league  from  shore,  is  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  why 
should  her  being  blown,  &c.,  within  a  marine  league, 
by  tempest  &c.  make  a  difference  1 

We  affirm  that  to  shut  up  her  ports,  absolutely  to 
vessels  in  distress,  would  be  less  hostile,  than  to 
admit  them  on  such  conditions. 

Hospitio  prohibemur  arena,  in  either  case,  and 
the  relation  is  one  of  covert  hostility. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  British  transport,  or  car- 
tel filled  with  impressed  seamen,  driven  into  our  • 
ports,  or  a  convict  ship  into  those  of  France.  f 
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1. 

Old  King  Time,  is  a  merry  old  soul, 

And  he  swings  his  scythe  with  glee ; 
In  the  sunshine  day — when  the  zephyrs  play — 
In  the  dark  midnight — when  the  tempests  fight- 
In  kingly  court — 

In  the  rotten  tomb — 
Where  Houries  sport — 
"Where  angels  bloom — 
He  swingeth,  he  swingeih  his  scythe  with  glee. 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

II. 
He  recks  not  when — and  he  cares  not  how. 

The  cycling  ages  flee  ; 
Tho*  he  travels  by— with  a  fiieless  eye — 
With  a  wrinkled  brow — and  a  frosty  prow — 
And  our  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  our  hearts  grow  sad, 
As  we  think  of  him, 
And  the  joys  we  Ve  had ; 
Yet  he  swingcth,  he  swingcth  his  scythe  with  glee, 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

III. 
When  the  circling  sun— his  life  begun — 

Old  time  was  there  to  see ; 
And  travelling  on— from  that  primal  mom — 
He's  follow'd  alack — his  burning  track — 
With  reckless  haste, 
And  tireless  speed, 
Not  a  moment  to  waste, 
Not  a  soul  to  heed, 
And  he  swingeth,  he  swingeih  his  scythe  with  glee. 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 
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IV. 
Hu  scjthe  I  ween— is  sharp  and  keen — 

AnMK^  claims  the  bended  knee  : 
The  sceptres  strewn— around  his  throne — 
The  cmmbled  crown — the  ruined  town — 
Ah  !  tell  they  not, 
Of  glory  gone  ? 
And  yet  I  wot, 
Time  traTelleth  on, 
And  swingeth,  and  swingeth  his  scythe  with  glee, 
For  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

V. 

The  old  must  die— and  lowly  lie — 

And  all  forgotten  be  : 
But  they,  the  young— with  pulses  strung — 
And  hearts  as  light— as  the  merriest  wight — 

Can  Time  destroy. 
Their  blissful  breath  ? 

And  sink  their  joy. 
In  the  chills  of  death? 
O  yes,  and  be  elippeth  them  down  with  glee. 
For  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

VI. 
Bat  when  he  cometh  with  his  stealthy  tread, 

And  cometh  to  call  for  me, 
O  let  me  bring— to  the  kind  old  King— 
A  heart  refined— and  a  cheerful  mind- 
Give  a  kind  good  hye, 

And  a  hand  to  all, 
Nor  think  to  fly, 
From  the  Old  King's  call, 
For  h«  swingeth,  he  swingeth  his  scythe  with  glee, 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 


THE  KNICKERBOCKER,  MR.  IRVING, 
AND  SR.  NAVARRETE, 

The  December  number  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
has  just  reached  us,  and  brings  (p.  586,)  what  is 
intended,  doubtless,  as  our  coup  de  grace  in  this 
controversy.  When  we  say  that  the  article  is 
precisely  of  that  character,  which  we  had  reason 
to  expect  from  its  author's  previous  effusions  upon 
the  same  subject,  we  enable  oar  readers  to  antici- 
pate the  brief  summary  which  follows  : 

The  facts  which  we  marshalled  in  our  Novem- 
ber number,  are,  of  course,  received  and  treated 
with  that  convenient  silence,  which  prudence  al- 
ways dictates,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  satisfacto- 
ly  means  of  refutation.  The  single  page  which 
the  article  occupies,  is  devoted  exclusively,  to  the 
eoosideration  of  our  personal  and  literary  demerits, 
and  the  triumphant  ability,  with  which  its  author 
has  wrought  onr  utter  annihilation.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  settled  principle  of  our  opponent,  that 
the  awst  successful  vindication  of  Mr.  Irving,  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  an  exaroinatiou  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  but  in  convincing  his  readers,  that  the 
homUe  individual  who  has  dared  to  assert  what  he 
has  shown  himself  able  to  demonstrate,  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  most  improper  and  impertinent  person.  It 
IS  not  the  "  slovenly  unhandsome"  facts,  which  he 


thinks  it  worth  while  to  assail — it  being  far  more 
philosophical,  and  perhaps  somewhat  easier,  to  be- 
labour the  "  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly,"  by 
whom  these  facts  have  been  brought — 

"  Betwixt  the  wind  and  bis  nobility." 
Our  style  is  "  stiltish  and  verbose  to  a  degree." 
We  are  "  intemperate  in  language  and  coarse  in 
manner.'*  Our  November  article  "  forms  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  tetm  floundering,'*''  which 
the  Editor  has  ever  encountered.  He  will  not 
"  slander  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,"  by  per- 
mitting any  "  farther  reference  to  this  self-discom- 
fited hypercritic,"  in  the  pages  of  his  "  unanimous- 
ly and  universally  popular"*  Magazine !  No  allu- 
sion is  made  to  a  solitary  argument.  But  one  of 
our  views  is  the  subject  of  comment,  and  that,  after 
having  been  misstated  and  misrepresented,  in  a 
manner  to  which  no  respectable  periodical  but  the 
Knickerbocker  would  descend,  is  dismissed  as 
"  sufficiently  pitiful,  and  quit^  in  keeping  with  the 
rest."  Not  content  with  all  this,  which,  to  an  un- 
ambitious man,  would  be  sufficiently  glorious  in  the 
way  of  logical  demonstration,  he  concludes  by  the 
Achilleum,  the  force  of  which,  cannot  but  be  felt 
by  all,  that  the  author  of  the  Messenger's  article, 
was  a  '*  mousing  owl,"  and  moreover,  that  the  said 
owl  "  died !"  If  the  chain  of  testimony  be  not, 
after  that  anunciation,  as  complete  as  need  be,  then 
there  is  no  virtue  in  dialectics.  How  can  it  be 
possible  that  Irving  can  have  treated  Navarrete 
unfairly,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  party  making 
the  charge,  is  no  better  than  an  "  owl !" 

All  this,  we  might  have  endured  patiently,  for  we 
humbly  conceive  that  it  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  a  very  harmless,  though  a  very  disreputable 
libel.  The  thipg  has  not  much  wit,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  author  deserves  some  consideration,  for  sundry 
praiseworthy,  though  unfortunate  attempts  at  it. 
He  was  not,  however,  content  with  thus  scandali- 
zing us — he  must  blow  a  trumpet  for  himself.  His 
defence  of  Mr.  Irving,  he  asserts,  met  with  "  a 
hearty  and  cordial  response  from  Maine  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  may  add,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  /"  If  he  "  may  credit  the  verdict  of  the 
public,  he  demolished  us  in  his  August  number." 
"  The  reception  of  his  expose  by  the  public,  was 
certainly  not  calculated  to  flatter  our  vanity,  or  ele- 
vate our  literary  reputation."  If  we  were  as  full 
of  charity,  as  was  Father  Feyjoo,  in  a  similar  case, 
we  should  let  this  pass,  upon  the  ground  which  the 
good  man  alleges,  "  Addo  inter  frigidas  ineptias, 
eminent  atroces  injuriue."  But  the  thing  deserves 
exposure — and  charity  has  no  right  to  interfere. 
Where  are  the  evidences  of  all  this  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  public  ?  We  are  not,  like  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  the  man  in  the  "  Stranger," 
fortunate  enough,  to  have  "  correspondents  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 

*Aug.  Knick.  p.  205. 
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rica,"  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  what  may  have 
happened  afar  off — "  we  may  add  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic."  No  doubt  the  article  of  the 
Knickerbocker  did  create  a  very  great  sensation 
abroad — probably,  (in  Madrid,)  a  very  favora- 
ble one.  As  to  the  mass,  however,  the  sensa- 
tion, though  very  strong,  ha^been  too  deep  for 
words — inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  no  notice  of  any 
public  meetings  on  the  subject,  down  to  the  last 
dates  by  the  steamer.  Here,  at  home,  we  should 
have  heard,  we  are  certain,  some  of  the  rumblings 
of  this  literary  tremblement  deterre,  if  it  had,  in 
reality,  rocked  the  continent  "  from  Maine  to  Lou- 
isiana," as  is  alleged.  Still,  we  have  seen  no  no- 
tice of  any  commotion  along  the  disputed  bounda- 
ry, nor  are  we  aware  that  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, have,  at  any  time,  taken  to  running  up 
stream,  as  would  have  been  natural,  under  the  ex- 
citement supposed .  In  this  monumental  city,  from 
which  we  write,  we  have  heard  no  such  "  verdict 
of  the  public,"  as  is  said  to  have  been  rendered, 
and  we  think  that  here,  if  any  where,  we  should 
have  been  likely  to  have  witnessed  a  rendition  of 
that  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  Knickerbocker's  subscri- 
bers, amounting,  as  we  are  informed,  to  about  the 
number  of  a  petit  jury,  could  have  empanneled 
themselves,  without  difficulty.  Where  then,  ex- 
cept in  the  amiable  promptings  of  the  Editor's 
own  suggestive  fancy,  are  all  these  "  verdicts" 
which  his  logic,  like  a  domestic  seeking  service, 
endeavors  to  enlist,  by  way  of  proving  its  good  cha- 
racter, to  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  argue  fa- 
vorably from  its  outward  and  visible  signs  T  Alas ! 
we  fear  that  the  records  of  this  "  public  reception" 
will  be  found,  truly,  as  is  facetiously  stated  of  Mr. 
Navarrete's  contributions  to  Mr.  Irving,  not  to  ex- 
ceed "  six  pages  out  of  the  twelve  hundred"  which 
flit  before  the  Editor's  imagination.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say,  that  if  our  readers  have  seen 
these  universal,  continent-sweeping  testimonials  of 
our  demolition,  they  are  more  fortunate  than  we, 
and  we  leave  them  to  settle  the  question.  We  are 
assured,  nevertheless,  even  if  our  opponent  had 
not  declared  us  "  self-discomfited" — wTiich,  to  an 
ordinary  mind,  would  argue  against  the  idea  of  his 
having  "demolished  us  in  his  August  number" — 
that  the  ten  thousand  readers  of  the  Messenger 
have  appreciated  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  have  given  us  their  approbation,  in  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
our  retailing  our  own  glorification. 

Again,  too,  we  are  charged  with  having  "  at- 
tempted to  sully  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  as  a  man," 
and  in  the  same  breath,  (it  seems  to  ns  rather  sin- 
gularly,) we  are  accused  of  "  flattery"  to  the  same 
distinguished  individual.  The  latter  of  these 
charges  is  the  last,  we  must  confess,  which  we  had 
expected  to  hear — certainly  the  very  last,  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  refute.  Of  the  former,  we 
will  merely  observe,  that  we  have  already  met  it 


in  two  ways,  first,  by  proof  of  its  wantonness,  se- 
condly, by  explicit  denial.  U|jon  the  proof,  the 
public  must  decide  between  us.  Upon  the  denial, 
our  readers  will  hardly  expect  us  to  waste  more 
words  with  an  opponent,  upon  whom  we  fixed,  in 
our  last,  a  palpable  falsification*  of  a  portion  of 
our  text,  which  remains  without  answer,  apology, 
or  explanation.  Lastly — much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  we  are  **  an  anonymous  writer,"  while 
the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  is  well  known. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  we  have  any  advantage  from  our  incogni- 
to, or  Mr.  Irving,  from  the  familiarity  of  the  pub- 
lic with  his  champion.  But,  apart  from  this,  we 
had  no  idea  that  a  name  could  change  the  nature  of 
either  truth  or  falsehood,  and  as  we  wrote  for  nothing 
but  the  truth^s  sake,  we  chose  to  appear,  as  other  re- 
viewers write,  anonymously.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  most  of  our  readers  could  designate  the 
humble  individual,  who  is  responsible  for  the  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  the  Messenger  upon 
the  present  question.  At  all  events,  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  to  keep  so  unimportant  a  matter,  a 
state  secret,  and  while  no  desire  is  felt  to  promulge 
it,  no  obstacle  will  be  presented,  as  none  has  been, 
to  the  enquiries  of  any  whom  such  information 
may  concern. 

But  we  did  not  commence  this  controversy  to 
bandy  personalities,  and  we  shall  continue  it  for  no 
such  purpose.  This  magazine  claims  for  itself  but 
little,  in  comparison  with  what  we  are  informed 
will  be  seen  by  cis-atlantic  and  trans-atlantic  dis- 
coverers, who  may  monthly  climb  to  the  "  summit 
of  our  periodical  literature"* — but,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  has  views  of  propriety,  in  its  humble  sphere, 
which  crimination  and  re-crimination  would  violate. 
Epithets  are  a  seed  easily  sown,  but  they  bear  no 
fruit,  as  the  example  of  others  has  shown,  which 
we  could  gather,  with  credit,  as  a  scholar  or  a  gen- 
tleman. We  shall  therefore,  take  present  leave 
of  the  subject,  trusting  soon  again  to  meet  our  read- 
ers, with  more  pleasant  topics,  and  in  better  com- 
pany. 

Baltimore,  I2ih  December,  1842. 

*  Vide  November  Messenger,  p.  734,  n.25. 

♦  August  Knick.  p.  205. 


Tameness  op  Animals  in  High  Southern  La- 
titudes.— ^When  the  South  Shetlands  were  first 
discovered,  the  shore  was  lined  with  fur  seals : — 
80,000  of  them  were  killed  by  the  sealers  of  Sto- 
nington,  before  they  learned  to  get  out  of  man^s 
way. — When  Lt.  Walker,  in  the  Flying  Fish,  ap- 
proached the  Antartic,  the  whales  were,  so  tame, 
that  the  crew  had  to  get  out  poles  to  push  the  ves- 
sel off  from  them. 
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THE  WANtoEllEH. 

T.  W.  White.  Esq. 

Dtar  Sir, — To  nine-teniht  of  your  readers,  1  f»aTe  no  (Joubl, 
Ibis  sketch  of  the  lives  sjid  characters  of  Abeillard,  &c.  will 
be  entirely  new,  and  to  all  perhaps  not  less  interesting  than 
if  it  was  wbolely  original.  If  you  think  so,  you  can  give 
il  a  place  in  your  Messenger,  as  1  should  like  to  have  it 
pRsenred  in  such  a  Journal. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c. 

My  life  has  not  been  long,  bat  it  has  been  event- 
fbl — knowledge  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  pain- 
ial  experience,  by  suffering,  and  by  agony.  My 
heart  baa  been  seared ;  and  I  look  upon  the  world 
around  me  with  the  same  indifference  and  torpor, 
as  a  man  looks  upon  what  no  longer  delights  him. 
I  loTe  solitude,  if  I  love  any  thing.  In  solitude,  I 
am  thrown  upon  myself,  and  I  avoid  the  pestilent 
touch  of  those  I  despise.  My  reflections  are,  in- 
deed, dark  and  sombrous,  but  they  suit  the  temper 
of  my  mind,  and  they  sometimes  please,  if  any 
thing  can  please  me — 

"  High  mountains  are  a  feeling ;  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities,  torture.** 

I  was  not  made  for  society,  though  I  have  mingled 
much  with  it — solitude  I  have  preferred,  and  I  have 
wandered  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  world,  as 
a  being  conscious  of  no  connection-^no  common 
tie— no  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
have  stood  on  the  "  marble  waste"  of  Palmyra ; 
hnt  not  to  indulge  in  the  withering  and  blasting  re- 
flections of  the  infidel  Volney.  I  have  strolled, 
by  moonlight,  through  the  Coliseum  of  the  *'  eter- 
nal city,"  the  "  lone  mother  of  dead  empires,"  and 
have  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens ; 
and,  tboQgh  my  feelings  were  soothed  and  my  mind 
mellowed  and  tranquilized,  I  experienced  none  of 
the  sickly  and  affected  sentimentality  of  Chateau- 
briand.   It  was  a  gloomy  and  passionless  emotion — 


of  those  whose  names  once  glowed  on  the 
lips  of  beanty,  and  whose  actions  once  disturbed 
the  peace,  and  overthrew  the  power  of  nations,  and 
smiled  in  bitterness-^ 

I  looked  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 

Onee,  T  remember,  to  have  found  myself  (whether 
kd  by  enriosity  or  accident,  I  know  not)  in  the 
venerable  abbey  of  the  Paraclet,  where  the  ashes 
of  the  cold-blooded  Abeillard,  and  the  generous  and 
noble-oiinded  Heloisa,  reposed.  The  moon  beamed 
through  the  gothic  windows  of  the  time-worn  edi* 
flee,  and  silvered  and  mellowed  the  melancholy 
landscape  around;  a  soft  and  refreshing  breeze 
sighed  among  the  foliage,  and  whispered  in  sadness 
through  the  ^  long  sounding"  aisles  of  the  vene- 
riUe  abbey.  I  was  carried  back  to  the  period  when 
iu  founder,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and 
ibkened  with  the  world,  first  dedicated  his  humble 
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structure  to  the  •*  Comforter,"  amidst  the  wild  and 
savage  forests  of  Champagne.  I  gazed  on  the  very 
rivulet  that  the  learned  and  unfortunate  Abeillard 
80  often  contemplated,  and  trod  the  cold  pavement 
so  often  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  He- 
loisa, seven  hundred  years  before.  I  wandered 
amidst  the  cloisters,  and  mused  in  the  "  deep  soli- 
tudes and  awful  cells"  of  "  Paraclet's  white  walls," 
where — 

Black  melancholy  sits,  and  found  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 

I  experienced  a  tone  of  feeling  in  harmony,  with 
the  scene — it  was  a  feeling  of  delicious  sadness, 
and  I  dropt  one  tear  to  the  memory  of  a  being 
whose  love  was  so  enduring,  and  whose  soul  was 
so  tender  and  impassioned.  Poor  Heloisa!  ill 
fated  and  ill  treated  woman !  Is  there  a  heart,  sd 
callous,  that  does  not  throb  in  sympathy  with  her 
melancholy  fate ;  that  does  not  glow  with  admira- 
tion at  her  various  and  singular  attainments — at 
the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  the  soul  of  fire,  the 
fortitude,  the  mildness,  and  the  glowing  eloquence 
which  she  displayed,  through  a  long  life  of  melan- 
choly and  seclusion.  Love  was  her  ruling  pas- 
sion, the  business  of  her  life,  and  to  this  passion, 
she  devoted  herself  with  an  energy  and  persever- 
ance that  deserved  a  happier  and  a  better  destiny. 
Abeillard,  the  learned  and  beautiful,  but  cold  and 
selfish  Abeillard,  had,  by  unworthy  stratagems, 
seduced  her  affections  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
With  that  devotedness,  which  women  only  display, 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  character,  her  fame, 
and  her  very  happiness,  to  a  being  that  thought 
only  of  himself,  and  that  could  not  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  worth  and  merit  of 
her  who  made  it.  Knowing  that  a  matrimonial 
union  would  forever  blast  bis  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  she  observes,  when  pressed  to 
marry  by  Abeillard  himself,  in  consequence  of  a 


Hooked  around  upon  the  monuments  of  the  "  mighty^  ^promise  made  to  her  uncle,  and  not  from  any  appa 

tent  consciousness  of  its  propriety  :  "  Is  it  by  dis- 
gracing you  that  I  must  be  exalted?  What  re- 
proaohes»should  I  not  merit  from  the  world,  from 
the  church 9  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  were  I 
to  draw  from  them  their  brightest  star  t  and,  shall 
a  woman  dare  to  take  to  herself  that  man  whom 
nature  meant  to  be  the  ornament  and  the  benefactor 
of  the  human  race  1  Abeillard  :  it  is  in  you,  only, 
that  all  my  wishes  centre.  I  look  for  no  wealth, 
no  alliances,  no  provision.  I  have  no  pleasure  to 
gratify,  no  will  to  serve,  but  yours." 

Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  make  me  fnistreas  to  the  man  I  love. 

Abeillard,  in  consenting  to  marry  Heloisa,  had 
made  her  uncle  promise  to  keep  the  marriage  a  pro- 
found secret :  but,  after  that  event  had  taken  place, 
Fulbert  was  induced  to  divulge  it ;  and,  though  any 
other  woman  would  have  gloried  in  being  thus  re- 
deemed from  disgrace  and  opprobrium,  Heloisa,  the 
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devoted  Heloisa,  regarding  only  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  him  she  loved  so  tenderly,  persisted 
in  denying  it,  and  in  submitting  to  the  imputation 
of  being  thought  only  his  mistress. 

When  that  terrible  misfortune  occnrred  which 
rendered  life  a  burden  to  Abeillard,  and  which  in- 
duced him  to  look  to  the  cloister  as  the  only  place 
of  refuge  from  shame  and  noortified  feelings,  he  had 
the  selfishness  to  propose  to  this  young  and  inte- 
resting woman  to  imitate  his  example.  *'  When  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  ray  misfortunes, "  he  observes, 
according  to  the  translator  of  one  of  his  letters, 
**  my  weakness  rendered  me  jealous,  and  I  made  to 
myself  rivals  of  all  men.  "  Heloisa  deeply  felt  the 
illiberality  of  this  proposal,  and  was  moved  to  tears 
by  the  suspicion  which  he  manifested.  What  mo- 
tive had  she,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  beauty — possessing  all  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  that  extraordinary  learning  which  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world,  to 
bury  herself  in  the  gloom  of  a  cell,  and  without  a  de- 
sire, to  spend  her  life  in  the  obscurity  of  a  cloisterl 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

What  motive  had  she  to  separate  herself  forever 
from  her  friends — from  society — from  her  child,  to 
bid  a  lasting  adieu  to  that  distinction  she  would 
have  reached,  to  that  fame  she  would  have  acquired, 
and  to  that  consequence  she  would  have  merited? 
She  had  no  inclination  to  the  veil,  and  though,  per- 
haps, her  misfortunes  and  those  of  her  husband, 
might  have  produced  a  temporary  love  of  solitude, 
she  could  not  have  believed  it  her  doty  to  make  so 
great  and  so  painful  a  sacrifice.  She  wished,  at 
least,  to  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  '*  volun- 
tary recluse,  without  the  tie  of  eternal  vows." 
But  the  cold  blooded  eunuch  peremptoiily  ordered 
her  to  comply — she  yielded. 

"  It  was  not  religion,"  she  says,  "  which  called 
me  to  the  cloisters  I  was  then  in  the  bloom  of 
youth ;  but  you  ordered,  and  I  obeyed.'*  But 
Abeillard  was  not  satisfied  with  this  assent  and  her 
promise  to  obey — he  harbored  the  base  suspicion  in 
his  ungenerous  andselfish  heart,  that  should  he  leave 
her  at  liberty,  by  first  taking  the  monastic  vows 
himself,  she  might  again  return  to  the  world.  He 
intimated  bis  fears,  and  insisted  upon  her  first  en- 
gaging herself.  Poor  Heloisa  was  wounded  to  the 
heart.  **  You  feared  I  might  look  back,"  she  says, 
"  and  therefore,  before  you  could  surrender  your 
own  liberty,  I  was  to  be  devoted.  In  that  one  in- 
stance, I  confess,  your  mistrust  of  me  tore  my 
heart:  Abeillard,  I  blushed  for  you."  What  no- 
bleness! What  delicacy !  Heloisa,  notwithstand- 
ing the  persuasions  of  her  friends — the  bright  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  the  magnitude  of  what  she 
was  about  to  surrender,  resolved  to  consummate  the 
sacrifice  she  had  commenced.  The  incident  has 
been  told  by  Don  Gervaise,  and  is  too  interesting  to 
be  omitted.     The  day  was  fixed,  on  which  she  was 


to  take  the  veil,  and  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  world. 
An  immense  crowd  had  assembled  at  Argenteuil 
to  witness  the  interesting  and  affecting  spectacle. 
The  bishop  of  Paris  officiated  in  the  ceremony  : 
he  blessed  the  holy  veil  which  was  placed  upon  the 
altar,  according  to  the  cnstom  of  the  time ;  and  the 
novice  was  to  advance  from  the  cloister,  and  fix  it 
on  her  own  head.  Heloisa  came  forward  :  she  was 
arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the  order,  her  attitude 
was  resigned,  her  motion  was  slow  but  firm  ;  and  a 
soft  shade  of  melancholy  hung  over  her  counte- 
nance, and  gave  to  her  features  a  more  than  earthly 
charm.  The  crowd  was  moved  to  compassion. 
Her  beauty,  ber  youth,  her  extraordinary  merit  and 
accomplishments  were  felt  by  them,  and  they  gazed 
on  her  as  a  victim,  devoted  to  death.  Numbers  ap- 
proached, to  induce  her  to  abandon  her  design — 
they  entreated  her  to  reflect  on  the  consequence  of 
so  fatal  and  so  awful  a  step— dwelt  on  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  the  horrors  of  the  condition  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge.  Heloisa  became 
agitated,  tears  rolled  from  her  eyes,  she  sighed 
deeply ;  but  these  emotions  proceeded  from  another 
source  than  from  what  they  supposed.  "  Unforto- 
nate  husband,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  possible  that  the 
rigor  of  Fate  has  prevailed  so  much  over  so  great 
3  mani  Why  was  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  render 
him  miserable  by  marriage?  No,  no!  I  was  un- 
worthy of  his  alliance,  and  since  I  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  misery,  it  is  but  just  I  should  suffer 
the  penalty."  In  uttering  these  words,  she  disen- 
gaged herself  from  those  who  had  attempted  to  de- 
tam  her,  and  hastened  to  the  altar,  as  to  a  funeral 
prie,  where  she  was  to  offer  herself  up  as  an  unre- 
sisting sacrifice.  There,  having  touched  the  sacred 
cloth,  which  she  kissed  with  reverence,  she  pro- 
nounced, in  broken  accents,  the  lines  which  Cor- 
nelia utters  in  Lucan— 


O,  maxime  conjux. 


O,  Thalarois  indigne  meis !     Hoc  juris  babebat 
In  tantum  fortuna  caput?  Cur  impia  nupsi 
Si  raiserum  factura  fui  ?  Nunc  accipe  pssnas, 
Sed  quas  sponte  luam.»— X«c.  Pluxr.  L.  8. 

She  then  took  up  the  black  veil,  threw  it  over  her 
face,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  pronounced  the  fatal 
vows  that  separated  her,  forever,  from  the  world 
and  Abeillard. 

Could  any  sacrifice  be  more  generous,  any  de- 
votion more  heroic,  or  any  love  more  ardent,  than 
thisi  Long  after,  in  speaking  of  the  event  just 
mentioned,  she  says,  in  a  letter  to  Abeillard,  "  that, 
to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  could  bear  to  sacri- 
fice myself.  My  love  for  you  had  risen  to  such  a 
degree  of  phrenzy,  that  to  please  you,  it  even  de- 

♦  Ah  !  my  once  greatest  lord  !  ah  !  cruel  hour ! 
lathy  victorious  head  in  fortutie*s  power? 
Since  miseries  ray  baneful  love  pursue. 
Why  did  I  wed  thee,  only  to  undo  ? 
But,  CM.  to  detahmy  willing  neck  I  bow, 
Atone  the  angry  gods,  by  one  kind  blow. 
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priced  icaelf  of  what  alone  in  the  uniyerse  it  valued, 
(AbeiUard)  and  that  forever.  Heaven  knows  that 
in  all  my  love  it  waa  you,  and  you  only,  that  I 
sought  for/* 

Not  on  the  cross  my  tyt»  were  fixed,  but  you. ; 
Not  inrace  or  seal,  love  only  was  my  call. 
And  if  I  loee  thy  love,  i  lose  my  all. — Pope. 

Coald  not  such  a  being,  so  heroic,  so  devoted, 
so  romantic,  have  smiled  at  any  sacrifice  however 
terriUe,  and  looked  with  calm  indifference,  had  it 
been  necessary,  on  the  glittering  dagger  and  the 
poisoned  bowl  1  fiut  this  being,  so  lovely,  so  tender, 
was  suffered  to  waste  her  youth  in  the  gloom  of  a 
cloister,  and  to  spend  a  life  that  might  have  been 
useful  to  society,  in  eternal  seclusion  from  the  world, 
and  amidst  "  relentless  walls,"  and 

Shrines !  where  their  vigila,  pale-eyed  Tirgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints  whose  statiftes  learn  to  weep ! 

Aod  all  this  she  did  too,  not  from  inclination,  but 
merely  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  one  she  loved  to 
madness,  and  who  returned  that  love  by  an  almost 
total  neglect  and  long  continued  silence.  At  length 
he  is  appealed  to  by  one  scarcely  known  to  him,  for 
eooaolation  and  comfort,  and  he  sends  him  a  history 
of  bis  own  life,  his  sorrows,  and  his  misfortunes,  as 
an  alleviation,  and  but  barely  glances  at  the  part 
Heloisa  bad  shared  in  them.  This  letter  fell  into 
her  hands ;  and  his  coldness  and  apathy,  though  it 
touched  her  to  the  soul,  did  not  diminish  her  attach- 
meat,  and  she  addresses  him  in  a  strain  of  love, 
pathos,  and  eloquence,  that  cannot  be  read  without 
admiration  and  sympathy.  *'  Not  even  when  long 
grief,"  she  aays, "  had  worn  me  down,  did  you  come 
to  see  me,  or  even  send  me  one  line  of  comfort. 
Yet,  sorely,  after  the  bond  of  matrimony  had  ce- 
mented oar  onion,  your  obligations  to  me  became 
more  binding.  Who  does  not  know  how  inunode- 
rate  was  the  love  I  bore  you ;  and  from  thenoe  have 
I  no  pretensions  to  a  peculiar  return  ?  You  know, 
my  dearest  Abeillard,  ah  !  who  is  there  in  the  world 
thai  does  not  know — bow  much  I  have  lost  in  losing 
yon !  Say,  then,  if  you  can,  how  it  has  happened, 
that,  since  my  retreat  from  the  world,  which  was 
your  own  work,  and  the  eflfect  of  my  entire  sub- 
miasioa  to  your  will,  you  have  neglected  me  so 
moch,  or  rather  so  perfectly  forgotten  me,  that  you 
have  not,  since  that  time,  afforded  me  the  least  eon- 
solation,  either  in  person,  or  by  letter  ?  I  will  tell 
yoQ  what  I  believe,  and  what  the  world  believes  to 
be  the  cause — it  is  that  you  have  never  truly  loved, 
and  that  your  love,  if  ever  you  bad  any,  has  van- 
ished with  your  passion.* 

"Attend,  I  beseech  you,  to  my  request — if  I  am 
to  be  deprived  of  your  society,  give  me  what  else 
yon  can,  at  least  a  few  lines — and  can  you,  who  are 

*  Coocopiseentia  te  mihi  potius  quam  amicitia  sociavit 
libidinia  ardor  potius  quam  amor.  Ubi  igitiir  quod  desid- 
enbas  ecsMavit,  qaicquid  propter  hoc  ezhibebas  pariter 
ewunkL—^utala  1  JEfelowit. 


so  rich  in  words,  refuse  me  that  faint  image  of  your- 
self? My  soul  cannot  exist  without  you.  Receive 
it  kindly.  There  it  will  be  happy,  if  you  be  indul- 
gent ;  if  yon  only  return  kindness  for  kindness,  tri- 
fles for  things  of  moment,  and  a  few  words  for  all 
the  deeds  of  my  life.  Were  you  less  secure  of  my 
love,  you  would  be  more  solicitous.  But,  because 
my  conduct  has  rendered  you  secure,  you  neglect 
me.  By  that  God,  then,  to  whom  your  life  is  con- 
secrated, I  conjure  you,  send  me  some  lines  of  con- 
solation! Once,  when  pleasure  was  your  pursuit, 
how  often  did  I  hear  from  you  1  In  your  songs,  the 
name  of  Heloisa  was  made  familiar  to  every  tongue, 
it  was  heard  in  every  street,  the  walls  of  every 
house  repeated  it.  With  how  much  greater  pro- 
priety might  you  now  call  me  to  God,  than  you  then 
did,  to  pleasure !  Think  on  my  petition — Farewell, 
my  only  firieiid,  my  all,  farewell.'"  These  short 
extracts  from  the  celebrated  epistle  of  Heloisa  to 
Abeillard,  which  Pope  has  so  elegantly,  but  too 
glowingly  wrought  into  verse,  will  display  the  ten- 
derness and  devotion  of  this  lovely  and  interesting 
woman.  The  whole  letter  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  modern  latinity,  and  teems  with  the  most  gene- 
roas  sentiment,  and  the  finest  sensibility.  It  dis- 
plays the  workings  of  a  mind,  rich  in  genius,  but 
subdued  by  affliction,  and  agitated  by  love.  The 
style  is  pure,  concise,  and  nervous,  and  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  Abeillard,  though  so  distinguished, 
in  that  age,  for  his  learning.  To  this  warm  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  his  feelings,  Abeillard  makes  a 
cold  and  formal  reply,  exhorting  her  aod  her  sister 
nuns  to  pray  for  him ;  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  sends  a  new  form,  which  he  desires 
them  daily  to  recite  for  his  personal  safety,  and  the 
good  of  his  soul.  The  truth  is,  Abeillard  no  longer 
loved,  and  his  persecutions  and  misfortunes  made 
htm  still  more  selfish  than  he  had  been  before.  He- 
loisa*s  disappointment  must  have  been  extreme,  after 
the  perusal  of  this  cold  and  languid  eff'usion,  which 
responded  not  to  the  ardor  of  her  feelings  and  which 
breathed  no  sentiment  in  harmony  with  her^s.  Her 
answer  was  marked  by  greater  power  of  eloquence, 
more  warmth  and  rapidity  of  expression,  with  senti- 
ments more  glowing,  and  with  thoughts  more  breath- 
ing and  voluptuous,  than  those  by  which  her  first 
letter  was  distinguished.  She  complains  of  his 
cruelty  in  alluding  to  the  impression  he  was  nnder, 
"  that  his  enemies  might  so  far  prevail,  as  to  take 
away  his  life,"  &c.  **  Oh  ?  Abeillard,"  she  says, 
"how  could  your  mind  suggest  such  ideas!  how 
could  your  hand  write  them !  No,  no :  God  will 
never  so  far  forsake  his  servants,  as  to  perpetuate 
our  lives  when  you  are  gone.  Do  you  then  imagine 
we  can  ever  forget  you  ?  If  the  sole  mention  of  your 
death  thus  strikes  us  to  the  heart,  what  would  the 
reality  not  do  1  It  is  our  prayer  to  Heaven  that  we 
may  not  survive  you !"  She  dwells  on  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  she  had  been  raised  by  her  union  with 
Abeillard — on  the  unbounded  happiness  and  exqui- 
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site  enjoyments  which  she  had  once  tasted,  and 
which  were  now  no  more.  "  Hanging  over  my 
pitiable  state,  I  shed  the  more  tears,  when  I  view 
the  magnitude  of  my  losses;  but  they  redouble, 
when  recollection  tells  me  how  dear  that  possession 
was,  which  I  have  lost.  To  the  greatest  joys  have 
succeeded  the  greatest  sorrows."  She  reverts  to 
their  former  pleasures  and  the  scenes  of  their  for- 
mer delight,  and  confesses  and  laments  her  weak- 
ness, in  a  strain  glowing  and  impassioned.  "  So 
fascinating  were  the  pleasures  we  once  indulged, 
that  I  cannot  efface  their  impression.  Wherever  I 
turn  my  eyes,  in  all  their  charms,  there  they  are 
present  to  me.  Even  in  my  dreams,  the  dear  phan- 
toms hover  around  me.  When  I  should  grieve  for 
what  is  passed,  I  only  sigh  that  the  same  pleasures 
return  no  more." 

I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ! 

She  concludes  this  beautiful  letter  by  the  follow- 
ing candid  confession.  *'  I  look  for  no  laurels,  no 
crown  of  victojy.  It  is  enough  for  roe  to  keep  out 
of  danger.  I  like  not  the  penis  o^  war.  If  God 
will  but  give  me  the  lowest  place  in  Heaven«  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  No  jealousy  is  there,  where  each  one 
is  pleased  with  his  own  allotment  of  happiness." 

But  no  appeal,  however  eloquent — no  remon- 
strance, however  pathetic — could  move  the  monk- 
ish and  torpid  Abeillvd,  whose  life  was  now  in 
truth 


<  A  long  dead  calm  of  6-zed  repose; 


No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 

He  replies  in  a  strain  of  serious  expostulation — 
turns  her  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
the  mercies  of  God,  exhorts  her  to  banish  from  her 
mind  the  baneful  thoughts  of  those  pleasures  to 
which  she  so  frequently  reverts,  and  on  which  she 
seems  to  delight  too  much  to  dwell ;  and  concludes 
with  a  prayer  which  he  requests  her  often  to  repeat. 
Another  letter  from  Heloisa,  in  a  more  subdued  and 
religious  tone,  closes  the  interesting  correspondence 
of  those  unfortunate  lovers. 

After  a  long  life,  embittered  by  misfortune  and 
harassed  by  persecution,  Abeillard,  the  learned 
and  once  fascinating  Abeillard,  breathed  his  last  at 
the  Abbey  of  Cluni,  whither  he  had  gone,  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  to  obtain  justice  and  seek  redress 
from  the  injuries  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  had  cited  to  appear.  He  was  in  the  63d 
year  pf  bis  age  at  the  period  of  his  death.  He- 
loisa, whose  attachment  no  time  or  absence  could 
diminish — received  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 
decease  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  but  not  with- 
out deeply  feeling  the  loss  she  had  sustained.  Some 
days  after  this  afflicting  intelligeoce,  and  when  her 
grief  had  somewhat  abated,  she  asked  for,  and  ob- 
tained the  body  of  her  husband  from  the  Abbot  of 
Cluni.  It  was  laid  in  the  vault  which  Heloisa  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  its  reception — her  sorrow 


was  deep,  but  not  querulous — she  hung  over  the 
grave  of  her  long  loved  Abeillard  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  removed ;  and  daily  and  almost  anceas- 
ingly  for  twenty-one  years  afler,  she  wept  and 
prayed  at  the  tomb  of  him  whom  she  loved  as  no 
woman  had  ever  loved  before— 

O  !  Death,  all  eloquent !  you  only  prove, 
What  dutt  we  dooi  on^  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

This  interesting  woman,  as  if  destined  to  equal 
her  husband  in  years,  as  well  as  in  genius  and  learn- 
ing, expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age, 
twenty  one  years  after  his  death,  and  left,  as  her 
last  dying  request,  that  she  might  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  by  the  side  of  Abeillard.  Her  request  was 
complied  with,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  once 
learned,  pious  and  beautiful  Heloisa,  was  consigned 
to  the  tomb  which  contained  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  asserted,  by  the  historian  of  their  lives 
that  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  and  they  were  in 
the  act  of  letting  down  the  body  of  Helosia,  Abeil- 
lard extended  his  arms  to  receive  her,  and  press- 
ing her  to  his  breast,  thus  exhibited  to  posterity  an 
inimitable  example  of  the  fidelity  of  conjugal  at- 
tachment, stronger  than  death  itself.  Existing  in 
the  tomb,  he  observes,  it  ought  surely  to  continue 
in  Heaven,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  pure,  more 
noble,  and  more  elevated. 

For  this  fact,  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch.  I  should 
judge  it  rather  apochryphal,  when  the  indifference 
of  Abeillard,  while  living,  is  considered.  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  for  six  hundred  years,  notwith- 
standing the  various  changes  the  tomb  and  building 
had  undergone,  no  separation  had  taken  place  in 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  profoundest  res- 
pect and  veneration  have  always  been  paid  to  so 
rare  and  so  holy  a  union.  In  1779,  a  marble  mona- 
raent,  projected  by  the  Abbess,  Mad.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, was  erected  in  honor  of  this  unfortunat^ 
pair,  and  the  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Marmontel,  was  inscribed  upon  it.  I  give 
the  English  translation — 

Here, 
Under  the  same  stone,  repose 
Peter  Abeillard  the  founder, 
And  Heloisa,  the  first  Abbess, 
of  this  Monastery. 
Alike  in  dispositions  and  in  love, 
They  were  once  united  in  the  Hsrae  pursuits, 
The  same  fatal  marriage,  and  the  same  repentance  { 
And  now  in  eternal  happiness, 
We  trust  they  are  not  divided. 

I  gazed  with  a  feeling  it  is  difficult  to  analize  or 
describe,  on  the  tomb  that  contained  the  ashes  of 
two  beings  once  so  distinguished  and  so  unfortunate. 
What  now  remains  of  that  splendid  beauty  which 
fascinated  the  eye  of  all  who  beheld  it  \ — where  are 
now  the  graceful  form,  the  eloquent  and  soul-thrill- 
ing voice,  the  elaborate  research,  and  extended  in- 
tellect, which  were  once  the  objects  of  general  ad- 
miration and  wonder  ?  Alas !  they  are  as  if  they 
had  never  been.     Man  is  dust,  and  to  dust  he  re- 
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taros— he  only  serves  to  fertilise  the  earth  from 
which  he  springs — and  all  his  greatness,  and  glory, 
and  power,  are  bat  the  flitting  i^nUfatui  of  living 
corrupcioo — ^the  glittering  and  evanescent  meteors 
that  irradiate  the  path  of  life  for  a  moiuent,  and 
then  sink  forever,  in  the  eternal  night  of  death— 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

The  fame  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  may  claim 
for  their  mighty  dust  some  small  respect  and  vene- 
ration, and  we  may  perhaps  tread  upon  it  more 
lightly,  or  spurn  it  with  less  contempt ;  but  no  hu- 
man eye  can  distinguish  their  ashes  from  those  of 
the  humblest  menial,  or  the  poorest  slave,  that  min- 
gle with  the  common  earth,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Who  is  there,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
even  brilliant  career  of  life,  that  may  not  exclaim 
with  Petrarch — 

Che  qaanto  piace  a!  mondo  e  breve  logno. 
Or,  with  Burke— 
''Alae  t  what  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadow  s  we  pursue!' 

Years  after  this,  as  I  wandered  in  the  picturesque 
aad  romantic  burial  ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in 
Paris,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
tiful monument,  which  I  discovered  to  be  that  of 
AbeiUard  and  Heloisa.  Their  ashes  were  here 
still  preserved  and  still  united,  blending  together  in 
death ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years, 
mingling,  as  she  had  often  wished  while  living,  they 
night,  in  one  common  and  undistinguishable  mass. 
Their  monument,  a  gothic  chapel,  was  formed  of 
the  ruins  of  the  far-famed  Paraclete,  and  exhibited 
a  spectacle  at  once  touching  and  beautiful.  How 
powerful,  how  wonderful,  is  the  charm  of  love ! 
The  ardent  and  devoted  attachment  of  Heloisa  to 
Abeillard,  has  preserved  their  memory  from  obli- 
vion, and  has  transmitted  their  lives,  and  their  mis 
ibrtunes  to  posterity.  The  romantic  character  of 
her  love  has  spread  around  ber  nanoe,  and  that  of 
her  husband,  a  ray  of  glory,  that  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  rendered  more  meljow,  but  not  less  lovely ;  and, 
has  called  forth  an  interest  more  deep  and  holy, 
than  all  that  the  mere  learning,  and  eloquence,  and 
beauty,  which  each  possessed,  could  ever  have  pro- 
duced. 

Heloisa !  says  a  French  writer — at  this  name,  a 
sigh  involuntarily  escapes  from  the  heart,  and  reli- 
gion wishes  that  she  could  exult  at  a  triumph  that 
was  not  altogether  produced  by  her  influence. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  love  of 
Heloisa,  ardent,  sincere,  and  undying,  and  that  of 
the  paling  sonneteer  Petrarch,  whose  eyes  were 
always  filled  with  tears,  and  whose  tongue  was  al- 
ways eloquent  with  complaints,  at  the  cruelty  of  a 
heing  whom  he  never  truly  loved.  But,  the  love 
which  woman  feels,  is  a  different  sentiment  from 
that  which  sometimes  agitates  the  breast  of  man. 
la  her;  it  is  a  feeling  which  enters  into  all  the 
ihoogbts,  and  bosinesSy  and  actions  of  life  \  in  him, 


it  is  but  the  lightning  tempest  of  passion,  that  glares 
and  flashes  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappears  for- 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  through  this 
weary  world,  I  found  myself,  at  the  close  of  a  fine 
summer  day,  in  the  romantic  and  beautiful  vale  of 
Vaucluse,  to  which  Petrarch  has  given  a  kind  of 
classical  interest.  It  was  twilight  and  the  breeze 
swept  acniss  the  Meditterranean,  and  felt  like  that 
which  "  breathes  upon  a  bed  of  violets — stealing 
and  giving  odor."  My  senses  were  lulled  into  a 
species  of  melancholy  stupor — the  "  beetle  winged 
his  drowsy  flight"  around  me — the  hollow  murmurs 
of  a  remote  waterfall — the  lowing  of  distant  cattle — 
the  fragrant  breathings  of  the  evening  gale,  and  the 
calm  serenity  of  the  overhanging  firmament — ^gave 
a  delicious  mellowness,  and  beauty  to  the  landscape, 
and  produced  a  tone  of  pensiveness  in  keeping  with 
the  scene  on  which  I  gazed.  I  scarcely  knew  what 
had  carried  me  to  the  romantic  spot  where  I  stood. 
I  thought  I  had  wandered  thither  without  any  defi- 
nite object,  careless  of  the  future  and  reckless  of 
the  past ;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect,  I  found  it  was 
Petrarch's  fame,  and  Petrarch's  love,  which  had 
acted  like  a  secret  spell,  upon  my  mind — and  had 
drawn  me  to  the  vale,  so  celebrated,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  laureat  poet  of  Italy.  In  my  moodiest 
state  of  feeling,  I  have  always  been  soothed  by  the 
tender,  and  elevated  by  the  sublime  effusions  of  the 
bard— and  have  felt  a  deeper  and  holier  interest, 
while  contemplating  those  scenes  to  which,  by  the 
power  and  witchery  of  genius,  he  has  given  im- 
mortality. It  has  been  most  elegantly  remarked 
that  '*  Troy  is  not  the  only  place  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  a  poet.  While  even  the  situations  of 
magnificent  cities  are  forgotten,  we  are  familiar 
with  the  insignificant  village,  that  sheltered  some 
humble  philosopher,  or  the  rill  that  quenched  the 
thirst  of  some  indigent  bard."* 

After  a  lapse  of  near  five  hundred  years,  I  stood 
on  the  very  spot  where  Petrarch  had  often  mused. 
I  gazed  on  the  same  cloudless  sky,  the  same  ro- 
mantic stream.  The  same  dark  cavern,  which  he 
had  so  often  contemplated,  and  which  have  become 
identified  with  his  name.  The  place  was  hallowed  • 
and  consecrated  by  his  genius ;  and  I  felt  as  if  his 
spirit  hovered  around  me,  and  gave  vitality  to  the 
inanimate  objects,  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  It 
was  not  his  love,  but  his  genius ;  not  his  mawkish 
amatory  strains,  but  the  tender  and  sometimes  beau- 
tiful inspirations  of  his  Italian  muse,  that  imparted 
to  the  rich  and  living  landscape,  the  pure  and  holy 
interest  I  experienced.     I  had  always  believed  that 

*  Vizere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  sed  omnes  ilUchrymabiles 
Urgent ur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  va*t  tacro.  Hot. 
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his  love  was  more  the  creature  of  imagination  than 
of  the  heart — and  that  Laura,  if  she  ever  existed 
(and  it  has  been  questioned  by  some)  was  a  being 
partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary,  and  of  whom  he 
might  have  been  at  first,  in  some  small  degree,  en- 
amoured. Poets  are  apt  to  be  influenced  as  much 
by  fancy  as  by  feeling — and  as  they  can  give  to 
"  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  some- 
times feign  a  love,  they  do  not  feel — and  endow  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  imagination  with  all  those 
charms  of  person,  and  that  moral  and  intellectual 
loveliness,  they  would  wish  her  to  possess.  Love 
is  a  passion  that  will  not  last,  if  it  be  not  recipro- 
cated, and  cannot  long  exist,  if  its  object  be  enjoyed 
by  another.  Laura  was  a  married  woman,  and  to 
her  husband,  she  is  said  to  have  been  tenderly  at- 
tached. Petrarch  might  have  been  pleased,  nay, 
smitten  with  her  beauty,  when  she  first  burst  upon 
his  sight ;  but  to  suppose  that  he  really  loved  Laura, 
for  twenty  years  with  that  intensity  of  passion, 
which  he  would  have  the  world  to  believe«-Laura, 
the  wife  of  De  Sade,  and  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, is  rather  too  extravagant  to  be  easily  cre- 
dited, even  in  the  warm  and  voluptuous  climate  of 
Italy.  No!  Petrarch's  love  was  but  little  more 
than  the  creature  of  fancy — the  dream  of  imagi- 
nation ;  it  wanted  that  deep-toned  reality  and  feel- 
ing, which  belong  to  the  true  character  of  such  a 
passion.  He  pules  and  whines  and  deals  in  puerile 
conceits,  too  much  for  one  whose  heart  is  embraced 
by  the  consuming  fire  of  love.  His  very  thoughts 
and  language,  are  those  which  emanate  from  the 
head,  and  not  the  heart.  Take  for  example,  the 
following  specimen  out  of  many  that  might  be  se- 
lected— 

Pensive,  weeping,  nigJU  nnd  day, 
From  this  fchore  to  that  1  fly, 
Changeful  as  the  lunar  ray ; 
And  when  evening  veils  the  sky 
Then  my  tears  might  noell  tiie  floods — 
Then  my  sight  might  bow  the  woods. 

In  the  same  strain,  Petrarch  wrote,  while  folded 
in  the  illicit  embraces  of  another  woman — and  he 
employs  the  same  exuberance  of  praise,  and  the 
same  extravagance,  and  afl!ectation  of  grief,  in  the 
twentieth,  as  he  did  in  the  first  year  of  his  pre- 
tended attachment.  This  is  not  in  nature.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been,  even  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy, or  of  friendship,  with  this  poetical  mistress 
of  bis  affections ;  for,  he  seldom  or  never,  it  is  said 
saw  her,  but  in  public,  or  when  surrounded  by  her 
friends — and  though  lovely,  as  a  houri  in  the  bowers 
of  paradise,  when  she  first  blazed  upon  him,  in  all 
the  radiance  of  youth,  the  fertility  of  his  imagina- 
tion was  unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  de- 
cay and  havock,  with  which  time  had  assailed  her. 
Twenty  years  will  make  horrible  inroads  upon  fe^ 
male  beauty,  the  roost  exquisite,  even,  though  its 
possessor  be  unmarried,  and  in  ease  and  afiiuence. 


The  eye  will  lose  its  brilliancy — ^the  hair  its  glo 
the  lips  its  richness — and  the  cheek  its  roseate 
bloom — and  the  muse  will  seek  in  vain,  to  lavish 
her  decorations,  and  to  create  new  charms  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies,  which  time  and  nature  have 
produced.  But  in  spite  of  nature  and  time,  Pe- 
trarch continued  to  write  sonnets,  filled  with  com- 
plaints, and  breathing  sighs  of  wretchedness,  and 
woe,  when  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  excite 
love.  Twenty  years  after  he  could  have  seen  but 
a  small  remnant  of  that  dazzling  beauty  in  her, 
whose  "  face,  air  and  gate,"  he  says  when  he  first 
saw  her, "  were  something  more  than  mortal ;  whose 
golden  locks  waved  over  her  shoulders,  whiter  than 
snow,  and  whose  ringlets  were  interwoven  by  the 
fingers  of  love."  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  although  she  was  a  married 
woman,  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  he  per- 
severed, in  his  complaints — his  importunities — bis 
conceits,  and  what  the  world  has  called,  his  love. 
Even  a  few  months  aAer  beholding  this  vision  of 
excellence,  when  the  *'  brightest  flame  of  love  was  lit 
up  in  his  soul,"  and  when  his  emotions  were  too  in- 
tense for  utterance,  he  abandons  Laura,  retires  to 
a  Gascon  village  with  three  friends,  and  spends  a 
delicious  summer,  nay,  "  almost"  according  to  his 
own  account "  a  celestial  one."  '*I  cannot,"  he  ob- 
serves, '*  recal  a  season  passed  so  agreeably,  with- 
out regretting  it — those  were  the  most  delightful 
days  of  my  life.^^  And  this  was  Petrarch,  the 
sighing— -desponding — love-sick  Petrarch,  just  after 
he  had  beheld  for  the  first  time,  his  beautiful  Laura, 
who  by  the  love  which  she  had  excited,  was  to  be 
the  means  of  depriving  him  forever  of  all  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  world.  But  the  poet  when 
pressed  by  St.  Augustine,  confesses  "that  it  was 
not  the  person  of  Laura  he  adored  but  her  soul — 
so  superior  to  all  others."  The  soul  of  a  woman 
who  could  not  even  read  the  amorous  effusions,  he 
so  frequently  addressed  to  her  beautiful  eye-brows ; 
and  her  golden  hair ;  and  whose  mental  accomplish- 
ments, could  not  have  been  very  eminent  in  an  age, 
when  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  entitled 
its  possessor  to  the  appellation  of  learned.  But 
even  Laura,  uneducated  as  she  was,  must  have  had 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  the  love  which  Pe- 
trarch felt,  was  the  love  of  fame,  and  not  of  her. 
His  first  sonnets,  were  every  where  received  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  and  delight,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  poor  them  out  from  time  to  time,  because 
the  world  continued  to  lavish  upon  them  its  praises, 
and  to  rouse  him  to  new  efforts  by  new  applause. 
The  road  to  honor  was  thus,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, unfolded  to  his  view,  and  making  Laura  a 
plaything  of  imagination,  and  the  poetical  object  of 
his  aflfections — he  wrote  and  was  read — he  con- 
tinued to  sigh  and  lament,  and  the  female  world 
sympathised  in  his  miseries.-  He  poured  out  his 
sorrows,  and  described  all  the  little  circumstances 
of  his  passion,  in  strains  indeed  of  great  beauty ; 
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and  mankind  wondered  at  the  apparent  tenderness 
and  sensibility  of  his  heart,  and  admired  the  fertility 
and  brilliaocy  of  his  genius.  This  food  to  his  va- 
nity was  as  profusely  administered,  as  it  was  ea- 
gerly received ;  and  as  his  love  had  given  him  fame, 
he  ficntinued  to  love,  and  to  paint  its  sorrows,  in 
spite  of  the  appalling  ravages  of  time,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  the  decay  of  nature,  till  death,  in 
pare  commiseration,  snatched  from  the  world  this 
vision  of  poeticrl  beauty.  In  his  first  canzoni, 
written  when  Petrarch  was  advanced  in  years,  there 
is  an  evident  intimation  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
character  he  had  assumed,  and  the  part  he  had 
played  for  so  many  years — 

Oft  on  my  cheek,  the  conseioas  crtmaon  glows, 
Aad  sad  nfleclion  lefls-^untcrateful  thought ! 

How  je«ring  crowds  hove  mock'd  ray  love  lorn  woes : 
BQl/oily*a  fiidts  are  penUenee  and  sheoMi 

With  this  just  maxim,  I've  too  dearly  bought, 
That  matCs  applause  is  hut  a  transient  dream.* 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  poetical  passion,  Pe- 
trarch deals  in  a  species  of  mysticism,  against  which 
true  sensibility  revolts ;  and,  he  seems  anxious  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  his  love  is  purely  Pla- 
tonic. He  throws  a  veil  over  his  mistress  and 
shrouds  her  from  our  view,  and  when  he  attempts 
to  exhibit  her,  it  is  always  in  the  attitude  and  bear 
ing  of  a  being  of  another  world,  with  whom  we 
have  no  common  or  natural  sympathies.  He  per 
petually  plays  upon  her  name,  and  personifies  her 
heart.  '*  Throughout  his  whole  life,  we  are  in  doubt" 
says  Sismondi,f  "  whether  it  is  of  Laura,  or  of  the 
laurel  that  he  is  enamoured ;"  and,  we  are  disgusted 
with  the  endless  colloquies  he  constantly  carries  on, 
with  the  personified  heart  of  his  mistress ;  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  author  we  have  just  quoted, "  speaks, 
answers,  argues,  is  ever  upon  his  lips,  in  his  eyes, 
and  yet  ever  at  a  distance.''  When  he  goes  to 
bury  bimself  in  the  delicious  solitudes  of  Vaucluse, 
he  holds  oat  the  idea  that  he  retires  to  cool  the  ar- 
dor of  bis  love,  or  to  meliorate  the  intensity  of 
his  sofiTering  in  the  sylvan  retreats,  or  the  marvel- 
lous fountain  of  this  romantic  vale.  But,  it  would 
appear,  that  his  object  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else 
coBoected  with  Laura,  was  to  obtain  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  A  sonnet  always  preceded  these  cus- 
tomary migrations ;  and  while  his  genius  was  ad- 
mired, bis  constancy  and  attachment  were  necessa- 
rily the  subjects  of  wonder  and  adoration  to  the 
beaoties  and  the  splendid  coteries  of  Avignon 
While  in  his  retirement,  however,  he  very  coolly 
employed  himself  in  composing  his  moral  and  phi 
Imopbical  works  (which,  by  the  way,  are  rather 

*  Ma  ben  veggi'hor,  si  come  at  popol  tiitto, 
Favola  fui  gran  tempo ;  ondo  sovente 
Df  me  raedesmo  roeco  mi  vei^ogno  : 

E  del  mio  raneggiar  veif  ogna  eH  fnitto 
E  *1  pentirse,  e*l  conoscer  chiaramente 
Che  quanio  piace  al  mondo  e  breve  sogno. 

t  Sisnoadi^s  Lit  South  of  Europe,  Ist  Tolume. 


heavy  and  vapid,)  in  reading  the  authors  he  had  with 
some  labor  collected — ''^  those  friends,*'  he  observes, 
"  whose  society  are  delightful — who  are  never  ca* 
pricious,  and  who  answer  all  my  questions ;"  and, 
in  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the  world,  for 
believing  that  love  was  the  cause  of  his  seclu- 
sion. 

Petrarch,  lived  at  an  age,  when  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion throughout  all  Italy.  These  poets  had  long 
enveloped  love  in  a  veil  of  mysticism ;  and  wrote 
about  it,  with  a  species  of  metaphysical  refinement, 
which  they  mistook  for  sentiment ;  and  indulged  in 
rant,  bombast,  and  conceits,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  simplicity,  nature 
and  passion.  '*  The  causeless  griefs,  the  languors, 
the  dying  complaints  of  a  lover,"  says  Sismondi, 
*'  became  a  constituent  portion  of  the  consecrated 
language  in  which  the  troubadour  addressed  his  mis- 
tress, and  from  which  he  could  not,  without  impro- 
priety depart."  It  was  this  spirit  which  Petrarch 
imbibed,  and,  instead  of  imitating  the  fine  lyrical 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  literature  he 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve,  and  so  industrious  to 
diffuse,  he  made  the  Provencals  his  models ;  and,  in 
language  distinguished  for  its  harmony  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  poured  out  his  mysticism  and  conceits — 
his  affectation  and  refinement,  till  he  deceived  the 
world  into  the  belief  that  his  passion  was  as  ardent 
and  sincere,  as  his  genius  was  brilliant,  and  his 
poetry  beaotifol.  But,  how  unlike  was  Petrarch's 
love  to  that  of  the  interesting  and  unfortunate  Hc" 
loisa — the  source  of  all  her  happiness  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  her  miseries  I  In  the  one,  it  was  but 
little  more  than  the  creature  of  fancy,  or  rather  the 
offspring  of  vanity  and  the  love  of  fame — in  the 
other,  it  was  seated  deeply  in  the  heart,  gave  pul- 
sation to  all  its  arteries,  and  vigor  to  all  its  motions^ 
The  image  of  her  lover  was  interwoven  with  every 
thought,  and  identified  with  her  very  existence ;  it 
was  unceasingly  blended  with  all  that  could  charm 
or  delight,  and  embodied  with  her  finest  and  most 
exquisite  associations.  It  floated,  in  delicious  love- 
liness, before  her  mind  while  awake,  and  stood  forth 
with  more  than  living  reality  in  the  visions  of  night. 
Amidst  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  or  in  the  gloom 
of  the  cloister,  surrounded  by  the  beaxities  of  na- 
ture, or  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  retirement, 
it  was  still  the  object  of  her  fondest  adoration,  the 
brilliant  focus  on  which  her  mind  concentrated,  atid 
the  gorgeous  vision  of  her  day-<lreams,  around 
which  her  fancy  loved  to  play,  and  on  which  her 
heart  delighted  to  repose.  But,  to  Petrarch,  the 
image  of  Laura  was  one  which  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion could  body  forth — ^beautiful,  indeed,  as  an  ideal 
creation,  but  destitute  of  the  warmth  and  glow  and 
freshness  of  living  nature.  It  could  have  given  no 
stimulus  to  the  heart,  and  roused  no  strong  or  un- 
governable feeling  of  the  soul.  Petrarch  never  did 
make,  never  could  have  made,  such  a  sacrifice  as 
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that  to  which  Heloisa  voluntarily  submitted.  Laura 
ne?er  would  have  been  to  him  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness or  death — of  eternal  seclusion,  or  the  final 
abandonment  of  fame.  Like  Cowley,  there  was 
too  much  of  metaphysics  and  mysticism — of  refine- 
ment and  subtlety  about  his  attachment,  to  render 
it  alarming  or  dangerous  in  its  eflfects — or  to  make 
it  capable  of  operating  strongly  upon  his  mind,  his 
conduct,  or  his  life.  Laura  was  indeed  no  more  to 
Petrarch,  than  Julia  was  to  Rousseau ;  and,  what- 
ever effort  Ginguene  may  employ  to  give  a  history 
of  the  real  attachment  of  the  Italian  sonneteer  to 
his  mistress,  I  cannot  believe  that  his  love, "  if  love 
it  may  be  called,^*  ever  rose  to  the  power,  or  as- 
sumed the  nature,  of  a  passion. 

But  Laura,  whether  the  object  of  Petrarch^s  love 
or  fancy,  was  a  woman  of  no  common  character. 
To  resist,  for  so  long  a  period,  the  splendid  eulogies, 
and  the  personal  beauty,  of  so  distinguished  a  poet, 
at  an  age  too  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  court  of 
love,  that  marriage  should  interpose  no  barrier  to 
the  affections  of  the  heart — and  when  the  morals 
of  society  were  loose,  and  dissolute  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  was  an  evidence  of  purity  and  virtue  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  age,  or  country.  The 
beauty  of  Laura's  moral  character  is  much  more  to 
be  admired  than  that  of  her  person,  splendid  as  the 
poet  has  represented  it  to  be.  Her  chastity,  '*  pure 
as  the  icicle  on  Dian's  temple"  and  proof  to  all  the 
praises  and  blandishments  of  a  man  whose  person 
was  elegant,  and  whose  genius  was  splendid,  and 
to  whom  in  that  age  at  least,  few  women  would 
have  hesitated  to  yield  up  their  hearts,  stands  out 
as  a  beautiful  relief  to  the  moral  darkness,  by 
which  it  was  encompassed — and  furnishes  a  sub- 
ject which  every  lover  of  virtue  must  delight  to 
contemplate.  Her  answer  to  Petrarch,  when  he 
first  disclosed  to  her  his  love,  fully  developes  her 
real  character,  and  should  forever  have  barred  all 
future  importunity.  "  I  am  not,  indeed,  Petrarch, 
the  person  you  suppose  me.*'  This  damped  his 
ardor  for  a  time ;  but  he  persevered  in  his  suit,  and 
continued  to  rant  about  his  sorrows,  till  the  object 
of  his  pretended  affection  no  longer  existed;  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  the  story  of  his  attach- 
ment produced  interest,  and  the  theme  he  had  chosen 
was  susceptible  of  all  the  charms,  and  embellish- 
ments of  poetry,  and  gave  to  his  efforts  the  high 
reputation  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  attain.  In 
the  present  age,  such  an  attachment,  however  Pla- 
tonic, or  poetical,  would  be  justly  regarded  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence ;  and  the  attempt  of  a 
man,  however  endowed  with  the  mens  divinior^  to 
address  a  married  woman  and  a  mother  in  amatory 
strains,  like  those  of  Petrarch,  would  lead,  it  is  cer- 
tain, to  a  reputation,  much  less  honorable  and  grati- 
fying than  that  which  conducted  the  Italian  poet  to 
the  capitol  of  Rome ;  and  caused  his  brow  to  be 
decorated  with  the  laurel  wreath,  at  which  his  am- 
bition had  aimed.     A  finer  perception  of  moral 


beauty,  and  a  more  enlightened  Christianity,  have 
rendered  the  matrimonial  union,  too  holy  and  sa- 
cred to  be  violated  with  impunity ;  or  to  be  touched 
without  indignation.  This  union  of  all  that  is  de- 
lightful in  life,  of  two  beings  joined  together,  by 
the  warmest  and  closest  ties  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, and  interest — running  into  and  blending  to- 
gether in  one  creature,  animated  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  pursuing  one  common  end — is  now 
looked  upon  as  too  awful  to  be  trified  with  or  as- 
sailed, by  thoughtlessness  or  vice ;  and  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  world,  have  thrown  around  it 
an  armor  that  but  few  have  the  hardihood  or  the 
profligacy  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  Would  that  k 
had  always  been  so !  What  agony  it  would  have 
spared !  what  bitterness  and  misery  it  would  have 
prevented ! 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Petrarch's  love,  with- 
out saying  something  of  his  poetry ;  especially  as 
the  language  of  Italy,  is  now  becoming  a  fashion- 
able branch  of  education  in  this  country. 

Petsarch  was  a  man  of  elegant  genius,  and  de- 
voted to  study — and  particularly  to  that  of  classical 
literature.  His  indefatigable  and  successful  efforts 
to  restore  the  literary  productions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  to  produce  a  taste  for  their  various  ex- 
cellencies, have  given  him  a  lasting  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  posterity ;  and  entitled  him  to  a  meed 
of  praise,  that  his  poetry  would  never  perhaps  have 
yielded  him.  Like  many  other  distinguished  au- 
thors, he  prided  himself  most  on  that,  for  which  the 
world  has  allowed  him  the  least  crediL  I  meaa 
his  Latin  compositions,  which  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  are 
now  seldom  read,  but  from  curiosity.  Their  cha- 
racteristic defects  are  dullness,  bombast,  a  want  of 
truth,  of  sentiment,  and  depth  of  thought.  But  his 
Italian  poetry,  to  which  he  pretended  to  disclaim  all 
merit,  is  entitled  to  high  commendation  for  its  me- 
lodiousness and  beauty,  and  for  contributing,  in  ao 
small  degree,  to  the  perfection  of  the  fine  language 
in  which  it  was  written.  His  lyrical  productions 
consisted  of  sonnets  and  canzooi;  the  first  were 
borrowed  from  the  Sicilians  and  the  last  from  tbe 
Provencals  or  Troubadours. 

The  sonnet,  called  by  an  Italian,  with  great  feli- 
city of  expression,  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  from  its 
being  confined  to  fourteen  lines,  was  composed  of 
two  quatrains  and  too  tercets,  and  had  never  more 
than  five  rhymes.  The  great  labor  which  Petrarch 
bestowed  upon  this  species  of  poetry  rendered  it 
popular,  and  added  much  to  the  progress  of  the 
Italian  language  in  refinement,  and  correctness. 
Every  thing  of  vulgarity  and  barbarism  was  care- 
fully rejected,  and  the  most  elaborate  attention  eai- 
ployed  to  render  the  poetry  polished,  elegant  and  me- 
lodious. Unlike  his  precursors  in  the  same  walks  of 
fancy,  who  were  in  an  eminent  degree  indelicate 
and  licentious ;  Petrarch  never  breathes  a  senti- 
ment, or  utters  an  expression  offensive  to  puritj,  or 
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repugnant  to  the  most  fastidious  delicacy.  But  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Ron  net  tended  to  preclude  the 
development  of  strong  feeling  or  powerful  passion, 
aod  seems  limited  to  the  indulgence  of  sparkling 
eonceiu,  brilliant  ornaments,  striking  antithesis,  and 
eiHgrammaiic  points.  Petrarch's  sonnets,  there- 
love,  though  rich,  fanciful  and  polished,  are  defi- 
eieot  in  the  expression  of  truth,  nature  and  genuine 
feeling;  a«d  tboo^  sparkling  and  glowing,  like 
the  diamond,  they  are  liice  the  diamond,  cold  and 
lifeieee.  Co  the  other  form  of  his  lyrical  composi- 
CioDs,  the  canzoni^  much  praise  has  justly  been  be- 
stowed. It  embraces  a  greater  range  of  thought 
and  sentiment — is  more  susceptible  of  sublimity,  pa- 
thos and  enthusiasm,  and  assimilates  more  nearly 
to  the  fire  and  animation  of  the  ancient  ode.  In 
Boat  of  Peirarch^s  c.anzoni,  those  qualities  are 
strikingly  exemplified .  His  thoughts  a]<e  freque  n tly 
giaod— -bis  sentiments  elevated  and  his  expressions 
majestic — he  displays  much  brilliancy  and  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm !  while  the  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage he  employs  are  such  as  to  give  splendor  and 
beaaty  to  the  Ane  moral  and  political  iiispiratioiiB  of 
his  muse. 

Such  was  Petrarch  as  a  poet  and  a  lover :  but  h^ 
stands  perhape  equally  prominent  as  a  politician, 
and  had  the  faculty  to  penetrate  the  intrigues  Qf 
cabinets,  and  the  designs  of  statesmen,  as  eaisily  as 
he  coqM  embody  in  glowing  and  n^elodious  num- 
bers the  elegant  creations  of  his  fancy.  Although 
often,  too,  the  companion  of  weak  and  worthless 
princee,  he  was  nevertheless  the  eloquent  and 
powerful  advocate  of  the  buried  liberties  of  his 
eoDBtiy ;  aiod  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  patriot 
Rienzi,  who  so  nobly,  but  so  unsuccessfully  strug- 
gled to  restore  the  ancient  glorjes  of  Rome. 

Vaucluse,  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Vauclnse, 
stfll  remains;  but  where  is  he,  who  by  the  splendor 
of  bis  genius,  has  rendered  it  classical,  and  given  it 
celebrity?  Can  his  dust,  once  moulded  into  manly 
beanty,  be  distingnished  from  the  common  earth  on 
which  we  tread  1  Can  his  bones,  once  the  object 
of  sacrilegious  the  A,  be  known  from  those  which 
entered  into  the  coarse  and  '4ron  frame"  of  bis  do- 
Boestic  fisherman  1  Near  five  hundred  years  have 
rolled  away,  and  the  veil  still  remains  unchanged 
in  its  aspect,  unshorn  of  its  beauties ;  but  he  who 
gave  it  fame,  and  who  has  thrown  over  it  a  cbarm 
so  hcdy  and  so  resistless,  has  "  withered  from  the 
worM/*  The  tombs  of  Arqua  and  La  Croise  are 
■ow  tenantless  and  ▼acant ;  the  bodies  that  once 
•cenpied  them,  have  long  since  dissolved  into  their 
original  elements,  mingled  with  their  kindred  dust, 
sad,  like  every  thing  of  perishable  mortality^ 
have  passed  away  forever,  from  the  eye  of  man. 
Bot,  why  do  I  indulge  these  melancholy  reflec- 
tMws?  Romantic  Yaucluse,  Tempo  of  France! 
ftiewell! 
Watkmgt^  City. 


SONG. 

BY  ANNA   CORA   MO  WATT. 

Come,  Dearest,  and  banish  thy  sadness, 

I  ask  but  a  smile, 
My  lip,  Love,  is  beaming  with  gladness, 

Thy  gnefs  to  beguile. 

We*U  laugh  at  the  clouds  that  begin.  Love, 

To  shroud  with  their  pall, 
"While  here  is  a  sunshine  within.  Love, 

To  brighten  ihem  all. 

Can  Sorrow's  rude  fingers,  Love,  harm  thee, 

With  this  hand  in  thine? 
Can  Fate's  sternest  glances  alarm  thee, 

While  these  fondly  sin'ne? 

That !  loved  thee  in  happiness  well,  Love, 

Oh,  thou  surely  dost  know  ! 
But  the  future  shall  tendeily  tell.  Love, 

How  Diuish  betler  io  wo. 
Then  griev«  not  with  joy»  light  to  part,  Love, 

When  it  brightened  thy  brow, 
Twas  never  so  near  to  my  heart,  Love, 

As  one  smile  frpu)  thee  now. 
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We  must,  however,  in  opposition  to  his  Lord- 
ship, contend,  that  there  is  in  the  bosom  of  man  an 
attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth,- antecedent 
and  superior  to  reason.  It  may  be  encouraged  by 
education,  and  fostered  by  prejudice ;  but  still  it  is 
a  part  of  our  nature,  and  like  all  other  parts  of  our 
nature  may  be  blunted,  but  can  seldom  be  destroyed. 
Suppose  that  a  child  is  taken  from  its  mother  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  and  is  never  allowed  to  see  her 
until  it  has  grown  to  maturity,  why  does  that  child, 
though  now  a  man,  feel  joy  and  attachment  to  its 
parents  the  very  instant  he  knows  them  ?  He  has 
never  received  any  good  from  those  who  brought 
him  into  the  world,  and  of  course  no  sense  of  grati- 
tude nor  feeling  of  selfishness  can  give  rise  to  his 
afifec^ioo.  It  is  nothing  but  that  sentiment,  which, 
as  it  is  implanted  by  the  Deity,  is  common  to  all 
men,  and  is  almost  as  intense  as  it  is  universal. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  love 
of  country.  It  is  not  because  we  have  received 
benefits  or  are  under  any  obligations  to  our  coun- 
try, that  we  feel  an  attachment  for  it.  Men  fre- 
quently love  their  country,  although  they  have  been 
oppressed  by  its  lawa,  and  impoverished  by  its  ru- 
lers ;  aod  there  are  few  who  do  not  prefer  the  land 
of  their  birth  even  to  that  of  their  choice,  although 
one  may  be  despotic  and  the  other  free.  We  can- 
not therefore  but  agree  with  the  poet,  from  whom 
his  Lordship  quotes  a  passage,  not  however  with- 
out a  sneer : 

Amor  patriot  ratione  vaUntior  omni. 
Again ;  there  is  a  difference  which  hia  Lordship 
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either  does  not  perceive,  or  will  not  acknowledge, 
between  the  man  who  leaves  bis  country  from 
choice,  and  him  who  is  compelled  to  do  so  from 
exile.  It  is  true,  that  in  large  cities  like  London 
and  Paris y  you  will  see  numbers  from  every  part 
of  the  world ;  some  in  search  of  wealth,  and  others 
of  fame ;  some  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  others 
in  the  employment  of  business.  It  may  be  true 
also,  that  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous,  and  no 
clime  so  inhospitable,  where  men  do  not  settle  and 
appear  to  be  contented.  But  compulsion  makes 
the  great  difference  between  him  who  goes  of  his 
own  accord,  and  him  who  is  obliged  to  do  so  on 
account  of  banishment.  There  are  many  evils 
which  we  can  endure,  and  many  hardships  which 
we  can  bear,  if  they  are  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  misconduct  and  misfoitune,  but  which  are  in< 
tolerable  when  inflicted  by  the  whim  or  oppression 
of  others.  There  is  something  so  insufferable  in 
restraint,  that  we  would  not  enjoy  pleasure  if  we 
were  forced  to  pursue  it.  So  restless  is  the  spirit 
of  loco-motion,  that  with  our  present  nature  we 
could  not  be  happy  even  in  Paradise,  if  we  were 
compelled  to  remain  within  fixed  limits,  and  yet 
had  a  curiosity,  or  rather  burning  desire,  to  pass 
them.  There  are  few  men  that  do  not  feel  them- 
selves honored  when  sent  as  ministers  to  foreign 
courts,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  common 
punishment  with  Kings,  to  send  subjects  whom 
they  dislike,  apparently  on  a  foreign  embassy,  but 
really  into  splendid  exile.  It  is  not  the  mere  change 
of  place,  but  the  manner  and  the  circumstance  un- 
der which  that  change  takes  place,  that  grieves 
us ;  the  one  abstractedly  may  be  pleasant ;  the 
other  too  irksome  to  be  borne. 

His  Lordship,  in  holding  that  change  of  place  is 
a  matter  of  no  moment,  proves  only  that  we  can 
be  reconciled  to  it.  Examine  the  causes  which 
have,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  produced  the 
countless  migrations  from  one  country  to  another, 
that  we  read  of  in  history,  and  you  will  find  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  arose  from  necessity  and 
not  from  choice.  Sometimes  driven  out  by  force, 
and  sometimes  by  the  over-population  of  a  country, 
oflen  for  the  sake  of  conquest  and  of  gain,  men 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  induced  to  change 
their  abode.  An  Englishman  may  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Indies,  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  of  returning  and  enjoying  it 
at  home.  But  would  he  ever  have  consented  to 
reside  in  Calcutta,  if  he  could  have  met  with  equal 
success  in  London  1  Change  of  place  is  then  an 
evil ;  but  like  all  other  evils  can  be  borne  by  a  phi 
losophic  mind,  and  even  compensated  by  a  greater 
good.  Banishment  does  not  of  itself  change  the 
nature  or  destroy  the  virtue  of  a  man ;  but  he  could 
have  preserved  both  his  nature  and  his  virtue,  and 
have  been  as  happy  with  both  at  home  as  abroad 
Banishment  does  not  of  itself  deprive  him  of  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the 


moon — but  he  could  have  admired  these  wonders 
of  nature  in  his  own,  as  well  as  in  a  foreign  land. 
So  that  all  other  things  being  equal,  change  of 
place  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  feelings  and 
situation  of  a  man. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  pick  out  from  the  annals  of 
past  ages,  many  illustrious  examples  of  men  who 
have  borne  exile  with  fortitude  and  honor.  It  is 
quite  as  easy  also  to  point  out  numbers  who  have 
met  death  itself  with  heroic  firmness.  But  we 
must  not  judge  of  a  general  rule  by  the  exceptions 
which  may  be  brought  against  it.  To  pass  by 
thousands,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  only  of  TuUy. 
This  was  so  glaring  an  instance  of  the  misery  of 
exile,  that  his  Lordship  could  not  pass  it  by  with- 
out notice.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  lamentable 
weakness  of  Cicero  in  banishment,  but  will  merely 
ask  if  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself  found  exile  that 
trifling  evil,  which,  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  %  We  will  not 
say  that  his  Lordship  was  miserable  while  abroad; 
but  he  certainly  cast  many  a  lingering  look  back 
to  his  native  England ;  formed  many  a  scheme  to 
restore  himself  and  his  party  to  their  former  power, 
aid  returned  many  sincere  thanks  to  King  George, 
when  his  gracious  majesty  gave  him  permission  to 
return.  We  are  not  so  mean-spirited  as  to  think 
that  exile  is  too  grievous  to  be  borne  by  a  man  of 
virtue  and  philosophy;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  go  so  far  as  his  Lordship,  in  ascribing  to 
virtue  every  thing  that  may  spring  from  pride,  and 
in  trying  to  lessen  that  dread  which  a  citizen  ought 
to  feel  for  any  punishment  of  the  State,  however 
unjustly  that  punishment  Doay  sometimes  be  in- 
flicted. 

There  is  in  every  man  some  one  passion  that 
prevails  over  the  rest,  and  gives  a  tincture  to  the 
character.  The  Stoics  indeed  contended,  that  a 
victory  over  one  passion  was  a  victory  over  all ; 
but  I  think  the  truer  doctrine  is,  that  there  must  be 
a  conquest  over  all,  before  there  is  a  conquest  over 
any.  While  therefore  a  man  has  any  passion  ia 
his  bosom,  which  he  has  not  the  means  to  gratify, 
he  cannot  be  happy  in  exile.  Thus  vanity  was 
the  cardinal  vice  of  Cicero,  and  he  could  not  there- 
fore allow  his  brother  to  see  him  deprived  of  the 
energies  of  authority.  Indeed,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
says  this  himself,  and  assures  us  that  we  must  root 
up,  not  merely  one,  but  every  passion,  before  we 
can  derive  any  consolation  from  exile.  This  may 
be  philosophy — ^but  of  what  avail  are  the  most  in- 
genious arguments,  if  brought  against  human  na- 
ture? Change  our  nature,  and  you  change  our 
desires,  and  t?ten  we  may  admit  that  what  all  men 
now  regard  as  a  great  evil,  may  prove  a  rich  foun- 
tain of  happiness. 

But  let  us  descend  to  particulars.     What  if  a 

man,  some  one  may  say,  does  lose  his  estate  by 

I  exile  1  The  wants  of  nature  are  but  few  and  easily 

supplied.     There  is  scarcely  any  man  that  is  not 
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Me  to  get  enough  for  animal  subsistence ;  there 
are  many  who  not  only  live,  but  live  contented 
with  poverty ;  indeed  the  greatest  men  have  pre- 
pared their  homely  repasta  with  the  same  hand  that 
led  armies  and  conducted  nations  to  empire.  Thi3  is 
all  true ;  but  habits  aie  formed  by  practice,  and  not 
by  reason  or  reflection.  Our  uneasiness  under  mis- 
fortune does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  as  in  reminiscences  of  our 
past  felicity.  The  man  who  has  been  reared  in 
poverty  and  want,  draws  no  melancholy  contrast 
between  his  former  and  present  situation.  The 
scorn  and  contempt  of  men  do  not  follow  him  in 
bis  obscurity ;  and  although  he  might  desire  to  fare 
better  in  the  world,  yet  he  is  enabled  to  bear  a  life 
to  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed.  He 
meets  with  no  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  has 
cherished,  nor  is  his  friendship  returned  with  indif- 
ference and  neglect.  It  is  true  that  men,  in  seek- 
ing for  happiness,  often  pursue  misery — and  when 
satiated  with  the  gratifications  of  wealth,  will  sigh 
for  the  contentedness  of  poverty.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  that  disposition  so  natural  to 
men  of  running  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Exiles  do  not  grieve,  because  they  do  not  feed  on 
tables  as  rich,  or  sleep  on  couches  as  soft  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to.  It  is  the  past  and  not 
the  present  which  affects ;  it  is  the  mind  and  not 
the  body  that  is  affected. 

But  the  loss  of  estate  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  the  loss  of  friends.  Man  is  a  social  being, 
and  as  many  philosophers  assure  us,  cannot  and 
dare  not  Htc  alone.  His  most  happy  hours  are 
spent  with  those  to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  with 
whom  he  can  sympathize.  A  virtuous  friendship 
is  the  ofispring  of  a  virtuous  heart,  and  its  plea- 
sures are  among  the  most  refined  enjoyments  of 
hfe.  Without  doubt,  if  all  those  who  profess  to  be 
our  friends,  but  who  really  are  not  so,  were  stricken 
from  the  catalogue,  the  number  left  would  be  small 
indeed.  But  still  there  is  scarcely  any  man  so 
high  or  so  low,  that  has  not  some  one  closely  allied 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  whose  company  he 
may  indeed  master  philosophy  enough  to  dispense 
with  for  a  time,  and  even  forever,  but  whose  ab- 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  constant  source  of  re- 


gret. 

Aristotle,  with  whom  Bolingbroke  seems  to  agree, 
placed  the  summum  bonum,  in  the  joint  pleasure 
of  mind,  body,  and  fortune.  Whether  this  doc- 
trine, or  those  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicurians  be 
correct,  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  inquire. 
Bat  supposing  it  to  be  so ;  if  exile  deprives  us  of 
the  pleasures  of  fortune,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
mind  and  body,  it  evidently  takes  away  from  that 
height  of  happiness,  which  the  philosophers  hold 
ap  to  us  as  the  great  object  of  our  lives,  and  which 
mankind  so  eagerly  and  so  universally  pursue. 
Besides,  it  disables  us  from  doing  the  same  degree 
of  good  which  we  formerly  had  it  in  our  power  to 


elc/^t,  an  J  forces  us  to  live  for  ourselves,  instead 
ol  n.ting  us  to  live  for  others. 

There  are  men  who  affect  to  be  above  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world ;  and  who,  wrapping  themselves 
up  in  pride  or  philosophy,  feign  an  indifference  to 
the  praise  or  censure  of  mankind.  I  know  that  a 
man  of  virtue  and  moral  courage,  will  not  deviate 
from  his  course,  or  have  a  lower  opinion  of  him- 
self, because  he  is  falsely  accused  and  unjustly  con- 
demned. But  is  there  any  man  of  good  sense  that 
would  rather  be  hated  and  despised,  than  loved  or 
respected  1  Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  regret, 
if  he  is  not  chagrined  at,  the  senseless  clamor  and 
shameless  ingratitude  of  men  ?  Is  there  any  one, 
who,  while  a  citizen,  was  bold  to  defend  his  coun- 
try, and  is  not  sorry  that  he  is  unable  to  save  it,  now 
that  he  is  an  exile  ? 

I  suppose  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  meant  to  say, 
not  .that  exile  was  to  be  sought  after,  but  that  it 
was  to  be  horae  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.  Cer- 
tainly 1  Every  one  must  regard  with  contempt,  the 
man  who  is  wretched  in  adversity  because  he  was 
giddy  in  prosperity,  and  is  not  able  to  tear  himself 
from  past  enjoyments  or  reconcile  himself  to  his 
present  condition.  Misfortunes  do  indeed  fall  hea- 
viest upon  those  who  are  the  least  prepared  for 
them ;  but  still  they  are  misfortunes  to  whomso- 
ever they  happen.  Many  fine  sayings  are  recorded 
by  different  writers,  .of  great  men  going  into  exile. 
Bi]t  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  were  ever  said  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
said,  whether  they  came  from  the  heart.  The 
ruling  passion  attends  us  to  the  grave,  and  of  course 
accompanies  us  into  exile ;  and  a  great  statesman 
or  philosopher  would  scarcely  let  slip  such  a  fine 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  indifference  to  the 
reverses  of  ibrtune  and  the  concerns  of  men. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  exile  was  unmerited ;  if,  however,  it  is  just, 
and  if  to  the  crime  is  added  the  punishment,  no 
situation  can  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the 
banished  man.  The  scorn  and  contempt  of  his 
countrymen  whom  he  has  injured  or  deceived,  fol- 
low him  in  his  retirement.  He  has  little  consola- 
tion in  looking  at  the  past,  and  less  encouragement 
to  look  forward  to  the  future.  He  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  soothe  resentment  or  soften  anger,  by  in- 
tercourse and  communication  with  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizena.  He  has  not  the  smiles  oi  an  ap- 
proving conscience  ;  nor  can  he  appeal  from  human 
tribunes  to  that  which  is  reserved  alike  for  judges 
and  the  judged.  He  meets  with  no  respect  from 
those  among  whom  he  is  obliged  to  live^  because 
they  are  aware  of  his  chaxacter  and  his  crimes, 
and  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  justice  has  inflicted  upon  him ;  and  thus, 
despised  in  one  country,  and  neglected  in  anothec« 
he  steals  unnoticed,  or  rather  marked  with  infamy, 
through  a  long,  because  disgraceful,  life.  And 
although  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  want  of  philosophy, 
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to  think  any  evil  eufficient  to  depress  a  man  of 
spirit,  yet  he  soon  finds  how  much  influence  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  the  apprOTal  of  his  own 
conscience  have  upon  his  happiness;  for  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  many  others  both  before  and 
after  him  have  said — there  is  no  condition  so  high 
or  so  low — no  innocence  so  spotless,  nor  depravity 
so  consummate,  that  can  place  a  man  above  the 
praise  or  censure  of  his  fellowmen.  It  is  a  wise 
provision  of  Providence  thus  to  have  implanted 
this  sentiment — this  nohle  and  not  abject  sentiment 
in  the  human  heart.  It  does  not  destroy  indepcn- 
dencCi  and  is  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  virtue. 
And  whatever  a  false  philosophy  may  teach  us ; 
however  much  pride  may  steel  our  bosoms  against 
impressions  from  without,  and  with  w*hatever  injus- 
tice the  world  may  sometimes  pronounce  its  fickle 
decisions,  there  never  was  a  truly  noble  spirit  that 
did  not  feel  regret,  though  not  perhaps  chagrin,  at 
the  loss  of  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 

As  the  various  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir  to^ 
affect  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  more 
dangerous  and  fatal  when  they  come  in  a  troop, 
than  when  they  come  singly  ;  so  events  that  affect 
the  mind  of  man  are  more  serious  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  more  dreadful  in  their  consequences  when 
they  rush  upon  us  in  torrents,  than  when  they  fall 
in  gentle,  and  almost  unperceived  showers.  An 
ambitious  man  may  lose  his  estate  ;  but  he  does 
not  feel  the  loss,  becapse,  by  nature,  arid  by  educa- 
tion, he  has  a  contempt  for  riches.  A  selfish  man 
may  lose  his  friends ;  but  this  is  no  evil  to  him,  for 
bis  heart  has  ever  been  sealed  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  a  virtuous  friendship.  And  thus,  as  there 
are  different  passions  in  the  breadts  of  different 
men,  each  man  is  affected  and  grrjeved  only  as  his 
own  particular  passions  are  thwarted  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  gratification.  And,  as  all  the 
evils  of  which  I  have  spoken  individually,  fall  col- 
lectively, and  together  upon  the  banished  man,  it  is 
a  perversion  of  terms  to  call  exile  and  happiness 
the  same,  or  even  allies.  Follow  the  great  men 
of  history  into  their  forced  retirement  from  the  land 
of  their  birth.  How  many  have  plunged  into  all 
the  projects  which  the  most  boundless  ambition, 
and  the  most  merciless  avarice  could  snggest :  an 
avarice  and  an  ambition,  which,  as  they  have  been 
unable  to  gratify  in  one  country,  they  ate  resolved 
to  glut  in  another.  How  small  is  the  number  of 
those  who  practise  that  specious  philosophy  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  admire,  and  not  more  difficult  to 
dwell  upon  ! 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  arguments,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
style  of  the  *•  Reflections  on  exile." 

It  ranks  among  the  first  of  Lord  Bolingbroke^s 
writings,  and  on  this  account,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  author, 
it  may  be  admitted  into  the  select  and  exclusive 
circle  of  the  English  classica.     Although  in  some 


parts  pedantic,  and  pedantic  too  in  the  display  of 
learning  that  has  no  very  great  bearing  upon  the 
point  in  view,  yet  it  is  full  of  the  fire  and  eloquence 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  bor- 
rows many  fine  sentences,  and  indeed  whole  pas- 
sages from  Seneca ;  hot  tftrtl,  the  reflections  are 
essentially  his  6wn ;  and,  in  every  page,  is  seen 
that  flow  of  bright  thoughts  and  burning  words, 
which  render  him,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  favo- 
rite of  those  who  admire  the  strength  eind  force, 
quite  as  much  as  the  beauty,  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  his 
Lordship^s  productions  which  treat  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  which  he  wrote  after  his  retirement 
from  office,  and  which  disappointed,  as  much  as 
they  had  excited,  public  attention.  There  are  but 
one  or  two  sentences  in  the  essay,  which  hint  at 
those  skeptical  sentiments  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
is  well  known  to  have  entertained  ;  but  which  he 
did  not  support  with  an  ability  equal  to  the  bold 
confidence  with  which  he  advanced  them.  If  his 
practice  had  corresponded  with  his  precepts,  be 
would  have  established  a  reputation  for  philosophy 
far  different  from  that  which  he  has  achieved  by 
his  elaborate  treatise  Upon  the  subject.  The  mind 
of  the  reader  would  not  have  been  continually  dis- 
tracted by  the  variance  between  his  own  conduct, 
and  the  principles  which  he  enforces ;  and  posterity 
would  not  be  in  doubt  whether  so  far  as  exile  is 
concerned,  to  place  him  nearer  to  Tully  or  Marcellus. 
It  would  be  diiTicult  to  find,  in  any  production  of 
the  sao^e  length,  juster  views,  more  elegant  dic- 
tion, glowing  eloquence,  and  noble  spirit  than  in 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  short,  but  splendid  essay  on 
"  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism."  This  is^a  trite  and 
familiar  subject,  upon  which,  in  all  ages,  not  only 
authors  have  written,  but  schoolboys  have  de- 
claimed; and,  on  a  theme  so  thread-bare,  novelty, 
either  of  ideas  or  expression,  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. The  noblest  spirit  of  patriotism  breathes 
through  his  Lordship^s  essay,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  to  admire  more  the  lofty  tone  of  his  senti- 
ment, or  the  glowing  style  in  which  they  are 
couched.  The  flowing  ease  of  Tully,  and  the 
burning  energy  of  his  Athenian  rival  are  here  com- 
bined, and  the  reader  is  hurried  away  by  a  beauty 
of  language  too  charming  to  be  resisted,  and  a 
strength  of  thought  too  powerful  to  be  opposed. 
That  there  are,  in  every  age,  and  every  country, 
some  men  to  whom  the  ethjrial  spirit  is  communi- 
cated more  freely  than  to  the  mass,  and  whose 
course  is  marked  either  by  desolation,  famine  and 
war,  or  by  peace,  plenty  and  liberty,  is  a  proposi- 
ion  w  hicli  all  history  sustains.  They  are  the  ttias- 
ter-spirits  of  a  country,  who  are  ahead  of  the  age 
i  I  which  they  live.  Actuated  only  by  a  sacred  love 
of  country,  or,  as  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  the  awful 
love  of  posterity  ;  elevated  by  education,  above  the 
coHtracted  notions  of  the  vulgar;  and  by  feeling' 
above  the  narrow  views  of  party,  they  s^em  to  belong 
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to  a  difTerent  species,  and  to  live  with  a  race  of  beings 
who  are  unable  to  grasp  their  comprehensive  views. 
Hence,  with  that  naalignant  envy  which  is  im- 
planted in  their  hearts,  men  resolve  to  destroy  what 
they  are  too  debased  to  imitate,  and  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  world  are  hunted  down  because  their 
virtQea  are  a  living  reproach  upon  the  vices  of 
mankind.  It  is  quite  natural,  that  in  an  age  when 
he  was  an  exile,  and  in  a  country  where  a  Walpole 
was  suffered  to  role  for  twenty  years,  Bolinghroke 
should  think  that  few  men  of  this  description  had 
appeared,  and  should  look  with  scorn  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  folly  of  the  herd,  and  say  of  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen  what  was  said  of  the  courtiers 
of  Alcinous,  Nos  numerus  sumus  etfruges  consu- 
mere  nati. 

What  can  he  more  graphic  than  the  picture  which 
be  draws  of  Walpole ;  or  more  withering,  than  the 
scorn  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  age  ?  What  can  be  more  correct  than  the  for- 
cible manner,  in  which  he  urges  that  the  service  of 
ooT  country  is  not  a  chimerical,  but  a  real  duty  ? 
What  can  be  more  persuasive  than  his  appeals  in 
favor  of  patriotism ;  or  more  touching  than  his 
de^riptions  of  the  pleasure  which  the  statesman 
feels  at  a  surrey  of  the  works  which  he  has  com- 
pleted, and  even  the  satisfaction  which  his  con- 
science affords  him  when  the  malice  of  enemies, 
or  the  usurpation  of  courts  have  thwarted  him  in 
his  designs  1  And  what  more  affecting,  than  the 
earefniness  and  the  hope  with  which  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  rising  generation  for  the  restoration  of 
private  morals,  and  the  rooting  out  of  public  cor- 
ruption ?  But  the  most  beautiful  and  important  part 
of  this  elegant  essay,  is  that  in  which  his  Lordship 
enforces  the  necessity  of  application,  industry,  and 
perseverance  in  a  public  man,  and  shows,  that  with- 
out these  indispensable  qnaiities,  neither  great 
talents  nor  great  virtues  can  command  success. 
His  views  of  the  nature  and  power  of  eloquence 
are  equally  just;  they  concur  with  the  liberal  and 
expanded  sentiments  of  Tully.  Eloquence  is  in- 
deed a  powerful  weapon,  but  it  requires  skill  and 
strength  to  use  it  with  effect.  It  is  indeed  a  copi- 
ous and  a  gushing  stream,  but  its  fountains  must 
be  continnaiiy  supplied  by  learning  and  experience. 
Tully  could  never  have  expelled  Catiline  from 
Rome,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  speeches  in 
the  forum  :  nor  could  Demosthenes  have  roused 
the  Thebians  against  Philip,  if  he  had  relied  upon 
bis  eloquence  alone.  In  the  language  of  his  Lord- 
ship, **  Eloquence  has  charms  to  lead  mankind,  and 
gives  a  nobler  superiority  than  power,  that  every 
dance  may  use, or  fraud,  that  every  knave  may  em 
ploy.  But  eloquence  must  flow  like  a  stream  that 
i»  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout  forth  a 
little  frothy  water  on  some  gaudy  day,  and  remain 
dry  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  famous  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  the  statesmen  and  minis 
ten  of  those  commonwealths.    The  nature  of  their 


governments,  and  the  humor  of  those  ages,  made 
elaborate  orations  necessary.  They  harangued 
oflener  than  they  debated ;  and  the  artes  dicendi 
reqaired  more  study  and  more  exercise  of  mind  and 
of  body  too,  among  them,  than  are  necessary  among 
us.  But  as  much  pains  as  they  took  in  learning 
how  to  conduct  the  stream  of  eloquence,  they 
took  more  to  enlarge  the  fountain  from  which  it 
flowed." 

Almost  equal  in  elegance  of  style  and  splendor 
of  diction,  to  the  "  Spirit  of  patriotism,"  "  The 
idea  of  a  patriot  king,"  is  far  more  elaborate,  power- 
ful, and  instructive  even,  than  that  elegant  essay. 
Less  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  principles  ad- 
vanced, and  the  morality  enforced  in  this  admira- 
ble treatise,  than  to  those  contained  in  any  of  his 
Lordship^s  productions.  Such  has  been  the  rapid 
progress  of  democracy  within  the  last  century, 
that  sentiments  which  in  Bolingbroke^s  age  were 
regarded  as  liberal,  and  even  radical,  are  now  con- 
sidered as  essentially  monarchical.  While,  there- 
fore, Bolinghroke  denies  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
as  that  right  was  broadly  claimed  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  yet  he  admits  that  it  extends  to  good  govern- 
ment and  good  kings.  Even  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, this  doctrine  has  long  been  exploded.  Although 
wrong  upon  this  point,  his  Jjordship  is  certainly  cor- 
rect in  preferring  a  hereditary  to  an  elective  mon- 
archy. Indeed,  it  remains  to  be  tested  by  America, 
whether  a  republic  can  stand  the  severe  shocks 
and  ceaseless  convulsions  of  an  elective  Chief 
Magistracy.  Machiavel,  in  the  "Prince,"  lays 
doWn  the  maxims  and  principles  by  which  kings 
extend  their  dominions,  increase  their  power,  and 
conquer  foreign  nations.  Such  was  their  barenness 
and  breathcy,  that  the  anthor  unjustly,  and  unwit- 
tingly acquired  for  his  own  name  the  infamy  which 
he  saw  and  described  in  others.  His  design  was, 
by  exposing  to  the  public  gaze  and  odium,  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  kings,  to  make  them  distasteful  to 
the  people,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  monarchy.  The  memory  of  the  Floren- 
tine Secretary  has  been  loaded  with  an  obloquy 
from  which  the  authority  of  many  great  men,  from 
Bacon  down,  has  not  yet  rescued  him.  Machiavel 
was  a  republican ;  but  has  benefitted  mankind,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  reputation  with  the  mass  of 
posterity.  Bolinghroke,  however,  is  a  monarchist ; 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  kingly  government,  he 
describes  the  character,  duties  and  obligations  of 
a  prince.  The  object  of  the  idea  of  a  patriot  king 
seems  to  be  to  convince  the  people,  that  it  is  drawn 
from  princes  that  have  reigned  ;  or  at  any  rate,  it 
is  a  picture  which  will  probably  be  the  cause  of 
producing  the  very  personage  it  describes,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  constitution  and  government. 

They  who  will  read  this  essay,  and,  with  the 
noble  author,  sketch  out  the  traits  of  a  Patriot 
King,  and  will  then  read  the  history  of  those  who 
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have  actually  swayed  the  British  sceptre,  will  in< 
deed  look  upon  diflerent  pictures. 

With  great  beauty  and  truth,  Bolin^roke  de- 
scribes the  character,  defines  the  duties,  and  en- 
forces the  obligation  of  a  patriot  king;  that  he 
should  regard  his  power  as  a  trust,  and  that  of  the 
people  as  property  ;  that  he  should  know  the  true 
principles,  and  pursue  the  true  ends  of  government ; 
that  his  moral  character  must  be  formed,  not  as 
the  statuary  forms  a  statue,  but  as  nature  forms  a 
flower ;  and  that  corruption  should  be  expelled  from 
the  public  councils,  are  principles  of  public  mo- 
rality and  political  conduct,  which,  although  nei- 
ther new  nor  original,  are  discussed  by  Bolingbroke 
with  an  eloquence  and  ability  that  almost  invest 
them  with  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  reading  a 
didactic  treatise  of  this  description,  our  admira- 
tion for  the  author  will  be  excited  by  the  style, 
rather  than  the  ideas.  As  to  the  abstract  quali- 
ties which  constitute  a  patriot  king,  the  most  of 
men  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  Bolingbroke,  and 
could,  in  their  own  way,  lay  down  the  necessary 
precepts.  It  is  the  praise  of  his  lordship  by  iiis 
rapid  style,  and  classic  illustrations,  by  the  warmth 
of  his  fancy  and  the  fervor  of  his  diction,  to  pour 
upon  a  dry  and  barren  subject,  a  flood  of  instruc- 
tive learning  and  charming  eloquence. 


THE  HUMMING-BIRD  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

BY   PAUL   ORANALD. 

A  Hamming-bird — the  tale  is  old, 

The  moral  worth  a  mine  of  gold — 

A  Humming-bird,  a  tiny  thing, 

With  je weird  breast  and  elion  wing. 

Whose  plumes  had  caught  the  tint) — the  light — 

Of  all  those  glorious  flowers. 
Through  which,  with  never-ceasing  flight, 

It  wing'd  a  life  of  summer  hours ; 
Striking  from  out  th*  ambient  air 
fki%  notes  that  mark'd  its  pathway  there ! 
Or  if,  perchance,  it  lighted  on 

Some  plant  more  beauteous  than  the  rest, 
Or  rock'd  it  gently  in  the  sun 

Upon  some  gorgeous  wild-bird's  breast, 
'T would  take  almost  a  magic  power 
To  tell  the  Bird,  or  paint  the  Flower ! 
So  like  in  hue,  in  beauty  these, 
A  winged  blossom  on  the  breeze 
The  Bird  might  seem ; — a  living  gem, 

If  gems  could  woo  the  airs  of  even, 
A  truant  Flower  from  its  stem, 

All  sportive  on  the  breath  of  heaven ! 
But  to  my  tale ; — 

This  glorious  thing 
Of  gilded  plume  and  tireless  wing, 
Went  roHming  through  a  Southern  land, 

—For  beauty  dwells  'nealh  Southern  suns, 
And  there,  profuse,  a  Maker's  hand 

Hath  placed  his  bright,  his  beauteous  ones^- 
And  in  its  flight  it  chanc'd  to  greet 

A  Fly,  whose  wings  were  died  with  stains — 


Bom  of  the  clouds  when  sunbeams  meet 

Above  the  earth,  the  falling  rains, — 
For  fable  tells— and  fain  would  I — 
How  won  its  hues,  the  Butterfly. 

*Tis  said— I  will  not  vouch  its  truth, 
For  earth  was  then  but  in  its  youth ; 
*Twas  shortly  after  Noah  landed — 
(On  Ararat  his  ark  was  stranded,) 
A  colony  of  dusky  flies 
Dwelt  near  their  ancient  paradise ; 
And  these  in  conclave  sat  awhile. 

But  soon  resolv'd  to  make  a  king, 
Mighty  reason  !* — man  need  not  smile, — 

They  choose  him  by  his  breadth  of  wing  I 
A  king  be  was — what  then  befel. 
The  sequel  of  the  tale  must  tell. 
Ambition  seis'd  the  little  wretch, 

An  Eagle  pass'd  him  proudly  by. 
Abroad  this  king  his  wings  did  stretch 

To  follow  to  the  upper  sky. 
Away  !  away !  though  toss'd  about 

By  ev'17  breeze  that  swept  along. 
He  wings  him  in  the  monarch's  rout. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth's  base  throng ! 
He  passes  many  a  cloudy  train. 
He  hears  around,  the  falling  rain. 
But  heeds  them  not ;  he  only  sees 
The  Eagle  borne  upon  the  breeze, 
And  he— 4hat  Fly— had  often  heard 
The  Eagle  was  a  kingly  bird. 
And  vainly  strove  to  emulate 
The  monarch  in  his  "  pride  of  state." 
But,  sad  mishap!  he  had  not  flown 

Beyond  the  ken  of  earthly  things, 
When,  through  a  mist  by  zephyrs  blown. 

He  damp'd,  at  once,  his  filmy  wings. 
JNow  downward  to  the  earth  he  sped, 

His  dreams  forgot,  his  kingdom  too. 
Till  sunbeams  wak'd  him  from  the  dead, 

By  kissing  from  those  wings,  the  dew, 
'Twas  then  he  found — oh,  glad  surprise — 
He'd  dip  them  in  the  rain-bow's  dyes ! 
And  since  that  time,  none,  none  deny, 
The  King  of  Flies,  the  Butterfly! 

"  The  beautiful"— thus  spoke  the  bird — 

*'  The  beautiful  of  earth  should  be 

Companions  in  their  destiny. 
And  1,  oh  Fly  I  have  never  fear'd 

An  earthly  rival,  save  in  thee. 
For  1  have  watch'd  thee,  when  profuse 
Each  bud  was  gemm'd  with  morning  dews — 
Have  folio w'd  in  thy  wayward  flight,     . 
And  seen  thee  on  those  buds  alight; 
And  yet,  so  dainty  was  thy  wing, 

So  light  thy  touch,  thy  perch  in  air. 
Have  never  known  thee  downward  fling 

A  pearl  that  slept  in  beauty  there. 
But  left  them  to  their  blest  re^tose. 
The  dew-drop  and  its  love,  the  rose. 
And  though  thy  light  and  fragile  form 
May  never  breast  a  summer's  storm. 
And  though  the  breeze  that  would  not  tear 

A  wither'd  flowret  from  its  stem, 
And  scarcely  on  iis  breath  might  bear 

A  leaf  from  Flora's  diadem ; — 

*^Some  philosophers  (so  called)  tell  us,  that  the  first  kin^ 
was  chosen  by  an  assemblage  of  the  whole  race  of  man, 
who,  meeting  in  a  broad  plain,  selected  the  tailest  of  their 
number  to  rule  over  them.    See  also  the  history  of  Saul. 
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Though  tkeae  destraotion  bring  to  thee. 
Bear  thou  companionship  with  me/* 

"  There  was  a  time,"  the  Flj  replied, 
**  When  thou  these  beauties  didst  deride. 
The  one  on  whom  ye  lavish  now 

This  fulsome  praise ;  remember,  when 
On  him  abuse  ye  did  bestow, 

Far  greater  and  as  vulgar  then." 
The  bird  was  in  a  scornful  mood — 

To  lell  it  now  is  some  relief— 
And  boasted  of  the  plants  he'd  wooM, 

And  had  not  crush'd  a  single  leaf ! 
Indeed,  methinks  he  went  so  far 

As  saying  he  had  nestled  in 
A  lily's  cup,  and  did  declare 

He*d  left  the  golden  dust  within ! 
A  tale  the  Fly  could  not  allow. 
He  could  not  do  it,  nor  couldst  thou ! 
"■  Yet  this  was  but  a  trifling  fault, 
Ye  swore  I  was  a  creeping  dolt, 
A  thing  of  earth"— 

"  By  all  my  gods, 

My  roses,  tulips,  golden-rods, 

1  never  thought  thy  airy  form"— 

**  Hush !  hush !"  the  Fly  was  then  a  worml 
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iTrmuipUdfnm  the  French  of  J.  Jouhert.) 

Homer  has  painted  huroan  life.  Every  Tillage 
Has  its  Nestor,  its  Agamemnon,  its  Ulysses ;  every 
parish,  its  AchUles,  its  Diomede,  its  Ajax ;  every 
age,  its  Priam,  its  Andromache,  its  Hector. 

There  will  never  be  a  tolerable  translation  of 
Homer,  anless  all  the  words  of  it  be  chosen  with 
ait,  and  be  full  of  variety,  novelty  and  charm.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  expression  should  be  as 
aatiqoe,  as  undisguised  as  the  manners,  the  events 
and  the  personages  brought  upon  the  scene.  With 
oor  modem  style,  every  thing  makes  grimaces  in 
Homer,  and  bis  heroes  seem  some  grotesque  figures 
which  the  grave  and  the  proud  represent. 

All  beautiful  poetry  resembles  that  of  Homer, 
asd  all  beaotiful  philosophy  that  of  Plato. 

Plato  is  the  first  of  speculative  theologians.  The 
revelation  of  Nature  has  no  organ  more  brilliant. 

Plato  foond  philosophy  made  of  brick ;  he  made 
it  of  gold. 

I  admire  in  Plato  that  eloquence  which  dispenses 
with  all  the  passions,  and  has  no  need  of  them  to 
triomph.  This  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  this 
great  metaphysician. 

There  is  in  Plato,  a  light  always  ready  to  show 
itKlf,  and  which  never  shows  itself.  We  perceive 
it  in  his  veins,  as  in  those  of  the  flint ;  it  is  only 
McessaLiy  to  hit  his  thoughts  to  make  it  spout  out 
irom  tbem. 

He  heaps  np  donds ;  but  they  conoeal  a  celes- 
tial fire,  and  this  fire  awaits  only  the  shock. 

Natoraily  a  spirit  of  flame,  and  not  Only  full  of 
bght,  batlominona,  Plato  bums  with  his  own  flame. 


It  is  always  with  the  splendor  of  his  thought,  that 
the  language  of  Plato  is  colored.  Brilliancy  in  him 
springs  from  the  sublime. 

Plato  spoke  to  an  extremely  ingenious  people, 
and  ought  to  speak  as  he  does. 

There  arises  from  his  writings  an  indescribable 
intellectual  vapor. 

Seek  in  Plato  only  forms  and  ideas :  it  is  what 
he  sought  himself.  There  is  in  him  more  light 
than  objects,  more  form  than  substance. 

It  is  proper  to  breathe  him,  and  not  to  feed  upon 
him. 

Longinus  blames,  in  Plato,  the  boldness  which 
the  rhetoric  of  the  dialogue  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  time  warranted. 

The  high  philosophy  has  its  licences,  as  the  high 
poetry.     By  the  same  title,  it  has  the  same  rights. 

Plato  shows  nothing,  but  he  shines ;  he  puts  light 
in  our  eyes,  and  places  in  us  a  brightness  with 
which  all  objects  then  become  illuminated.  He 
teaches  us  nothing,  but  he  trains  us ;  he  fashions 
ns  and  makes  us  fit  to  learn  every  thing.  The  pe- 
rusal of  him,  increases  in  us,  one  knows  not  how, 
the  susceptibility  for  distinguishing  and  admitting 
all  the  beaotiful  truths  which  can  present  them- 
selves. Like  the  air  of  the  motintains,  it  sharpens 
the  organs,  and  gives  the  taste  for  wholesome  food. 

In  Plato,  the  spirit  of  poetry  animates  the  lan- 
guors of  logic. 

Plato  loses  himself  in  the  void  ;  but  we  see  the 
play  of  his  wings ;  we  hear  their  noise. 

Digressions,  when  they  are  not  necessary,  and 
the  explanation  of  that  which  is  clear,  are  the  de- 
fects of  Plato.  Like  children,  he  troubles  the  lim- 
pid water  to  afford  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  settle  and  grow  clear.  In  fact,  it  is  in  order  to 
establish  better  the  character  of  his  personage ; 
but  he  thus  sacrifices  the  piece  to  the  actor,  and 
the  fable  to  the  masquerader. 

The  Phedon  is  a  beautiful  picture,  admirably 
composed ;  there  are  beautiful  colors,  but  few  good 
reasons. 

Aristotle  has  ranked  the  dialogues  of  Plato  in 
the  class  of  epic  poems. 

He  was  right,  and  M armontel,  who  opposes  him, 
has  misunderstood  the  nature  and  the  character  of 
these  dialogues,  and  misunderstood  Aristotle. 

Plato  should  be  translated  in  a  style  pure,-  but  a 
little  loose,  a  little  languid.  His  ideas  are  fine  ; 
they  have  little  body ;  and  to  clothe  them,  there 
suffices  a  drapery,  a  veil,  a  vapor,  of  something 
floating,  I  know  not  what.  If  we  give  them  a 
tight  dress,  we  render  them  all  counterfeit. 

Plato,  Xenophon,  and  the  other  writers  of  tho 
school  of  Socrates,  have  the  evolutions  of  the 
bird^s  wing ;  they  make  long  circuits ;  they  em- 
brace much  space ;  they  wheel  a  long  time  around 
the  point  where  they  wish  to  alight,  and  which  they 
always  have  in  view ;  then,  at  length,  they  fall  there. 
In  imagining  the  track  traced  in  the  air  by  the  wing 
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of  these  birds,  which  amuse  themselves  by  rising 
and  falling,  in  hovering  and  wheeling,  one  can  have 
an  idea  of  what  I  have  called  Ike  evolutions  of  their 
mind  and  of  their  style. 

They  are  of  those  who  build  labyrinths,  but  laby-. 
rinths  in  the  air.  Instead  of  figurative  or  colored 
words,  they  chose  simple  and  common  words,  be- 
cause the  idea  which  they  employed  them  to  pre- 
sent, is  itself  a  great  and  long  figure. 

Aristotle  reformed  all  the  rules,  and  added,  in 
all  the  sciences,  new  troths  to  known  truths.  His 
book  is  an  ocean  of  doctrines.  It  is  the  encyclo- 
pedia of  antiquity. 

If  all  books  should  disappear,  and  his  writings 
should  be  preserved  by  chance,  the  human  mind 
would  suffer  no  irreparable  loss,  except  that  of 
Plato. 

Xenophon  wrote  with  the  feather  of  a  swan, 
Plato  with  a  gold  peo,  and  Thucydides  with  a  sty- 
lus of  brass. 

The  memorable  things  of  Xenophon  are  a  slen- 
der thread,  out  of  which  he  has  the  art  of  malting 
a  magnificent  lace ;  but  with  which  one  can  see 
nothing. 

Homer  wrote  to  be  sung,  Sophocles  to  be  de- 
claimed, Herodotus  to  be  recited,  and  Xenophon 
to  be  read.  From  these  different  objects  of  their 
works,  a  multitude  of  differences  in  fbeir  style  must 
necessarily  arise. 

It  seems  that  Ennins  wrote  slowly  ;  Sallust  sel- 
dom ;  Tacitus  with  difficulty ;  Pliny  the  younger, 
early  and  of\en  ;  Thucydides  late  and  seldom. 

Terence  was  an  African ;  nevertheless,  he  seems 
to  have  been  nourished  by  the  Athenian  graces. 
The  Attic  honey  is  on  his  lips ;  one  might  easily 
believe  that  he  was  born  on  Mount  Hymettus. 

Cicero  is  in  Philosophy,  a  kind  of  moon.  His 
doctrine  has  a  light  very  sweet  but  borrowed,  a 
light  altogether  Grecian,  which  t))e  Roman  hassofi- 
.ened  and  enfeebled. 

Cicero,  in  his  learning,  shows  more  taste  and 
.discernment  than  real  criticism.  No  writer  has 
more  boldness  in  expression  than  .Cicero.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  circumspect  and  almost  timid ; 
no  tongue,  however,  was  less  so  than  his. 

His  eloquence  is  clear,  but  it  flows  in  great  whirl- 
pools and  cascades,  when  it  should  do  so. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  dressing  and  sea- 
soning language  ;  Cicero  loved  them  all. 

One  finds  in  Catullus,  two  things  whose  union 
makes  the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  delicacy  and 
grossness. 

In  general,  however,  the  principal  idea  of  each  of 
his  little  pieces  is  happily  and  simply  turned ;  his 
airs  are  handsome,  but  his  instrument  is  rude. 

Horace  satisfies  the  mind,  but  he  does  not  make 
the  taste  contented. 

Virgil  satisfies  the  taste  as  well  as  the  reflection. 
The  remembrance  of  his  verses  is  as  delightful  as 
their  perusal. 


Deprive  Juvenal  of  his  bile  and  Virgil  of  his 
wisdom,  and  you  will  have  too  bad  authors. 

Plutarch,  in  his  morals,  is  the  Herodotus  of  phi- 
losophy. 

I  consider  the  lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men,  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  which  antiquity 
has  bequeathed  to  us. 

Whatever  has  seemed  the  greatest  in  the  human 
race,  is  there  presented  to  our  eyes  ;  and  whatever 
the  best  men  have  done,  therein  serves  us  for  an 
example.  The  wisdom  of  antiquity  is  therein  en- 
tire. 

I  do  not  feel  for  the  writer,  the  esteem  which  I 
entertain  for  his  compilation.  Praiseworthy  for  a 
thousand  virtues,  he  who  never  allowed  to  be  sold 
either  his  old  slaves  or  the  animals  which  labor  or 
accident  had  i^aimed  in  his  service,  he  is  of  that 
cowardice  which  allows  him  to  float  between  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  without  having  the 
courage  to  contradict  or  to  support  them,  and  which 
gives  him,  for  all  the  celebrated  men,  the  respect 
which  is  due  only  to  those  who  were  virtuous  and 
just. 

He  makes  a  fine  day  shine  even  upon  crimed. 

With  an  excellent  judgment,  Plutarch  has  never- 
theless a  singular  frivolity  of  mind.  Every  thing 
that  amuses  him,  attracts  and  engages  him.  He  is 
a  master-scholar  in  the  energy  of  his  studies. 

I  say  nothing  of  his  credulity.  As  to  this,  it  is 
wrong  to  blame  those  who  write  the  facts,  of  which 
philosophy  should  make  use  to  compose  history. 

The  idea  of  Plutarch,  in  his  morals,  is  tinged 
with  the  purple  of  all  the  other  books.  He  therein 
says  what  he  knows,  rather  than  what  he  thinks. 

The  style  of  Tacitus,  although  less  beautiful,  less 
rich  in  agreeable  colors  and  in  varied  turns,  is  never- 
theless perhaps  more  perfect  than  that  of  Cicero 
himself;  for,  all  the  words  in  it  are  chosen  with 
care,  and  have  their  weight,  their  measure,  their 
exact  4;tumber ;  but  supreme  perfection  resides  in  a 
combination  and  in  perfect  elements. 

In  the  narrations  of  Tacitus,  there  is  an  interest 
in  the  recital  which  does  not  suffer  us  to  read  little, 
and  a  profundity,  a  grandeur  of  expression  which 
does  not  suffer  us  to  read  much.  The  mind,  as  if 
divided  between  the  curiosity  which  impels  it,  and 
the  attention  which  keeps  it  back,  experiences  some 
fatigue. 

The  style  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  for  painting 
black  souls  and  tempestuous  times. 


When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  he  asked  to  see  the  axe ;  as  he  pressed  his 
finger  lightly  across  the  edge,  he  said,  **  'Tie  a 
sharp  remedy,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.^' 
He  then  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  being 
told  to  place  himself  so  that  his  face  might  look  to- 
wards the  East — he  said — "  No  matter  how  the 
head  lie,  so  the  heart  be  right." 
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WINTER  IS  THE  SEASON  OF  CHARIH. 


The  wintry  wind  is  hoi«ling  through  the  land ; 

Sleni  Fnnt  hath  graspM  the  moanlain,  stream  and  lea. 

The  patient  eattle  we«p,  and  cow'ring  stand, 

Seeking  cold  ahelter  or  the  leaflesa  tree. 

The  gallant  Cock  forgets  hia  chivalry  ; 

His  dames  hare  ceas*d  to  occupy  his  care, 

The  humbled  Turkey  quells  his  bravery, 

And  famish*d  birds  chirp  for  their  simple  fare 

FroB  the  good  gifts  of  God,  which  you  so  largely  ahare. 

Let  Charity,  thy  grateful  bosom  warm ; 

Slight  not  their  sorrows ;  for  a  God  of  Love 

Hath  made  you  both :  and  the  same  potent  arm 

Which  wields  the  thunder,  clothes  the  trembling  dove 

Tlwt  sues  to  you  for  food.    And  trifles  prove 

The  heart  of  man  or  woman;  for  the  eye 

Which  pities  the  poor  bird,  will  surely  move 

At  griefe,  which  wring  from  man  the  bitter  ssgh— 

The  widow*a  wasting  tear,  and  pining  infancy. 

But  the  Storm  comes— Hark!  through  the  crackling  wood 

The  Giant  comes,  and  clad  in  darkness,  lends 

Horror  to  common  danger.    How  the  blood 

Leaps  to  the  travMler's  heart,  as  Mem'ry  blends 

Thoughts  of  his  home,  bright  hearth,  and  smiling  friends. 

Hippy,  how  happy  he !  O  let  him  feel 

For  those,  to  whom  the  Almighty  sends 

Cold,  sickness,  poverty,  the  scanty  meal, 

And  all  the  nameless  woes,  which  breaking  hearts  conceal. 


LOVE    SKETCHES. 

NO.    VI. 
THE  POET'S  LOV  E. 

A  blessed  lot  'tis  thine  to  bear 

Through  trouble's  tearful  throng, 
A  haunted  heart  and  a  charmed  life, 

O!  dreaming  child  of  song! 

A  spirit  whose  bewildering  thoughts 

In  sUrry  beauty  beam, 
A  soqI  to  throw  the  living  light 

Of  gkury  round  a  dream. 

And  oh !  through  all  things,  still  to  love 

The  holy  and  the  high ; 
Moving  among  the  cares  of  earth, 

A  pilgrim  from  the  sky. 

It  needed  not  the  glaoce  of  a  prc^het  to  read 
that  Aithar  Mordante  would  be  a  poet.  The  dec- 
tiaj  was  written  on  every  line  of  that  nourofully 
earnest  fiu^e,  and  told  in  the  impassioned  tone  of 
his  low  vmee.  The  quick-coming  color  to  his 
cheek,  asaally  fair  and  pale,  and  the  deep  gaze  of 
those  darky  dreamy  eyes,  all  bespoke  him  one  of 
thai  martyr-band,  the  children  of  song.  Ah !  theirs 
is  a  holy  lot,  with  all  its  innumerable  sorrows !  It 
is  a  blessed  thing,  the  power  to  idealize  life,  to 
Ileal  from  reality  its  harshness,  from  expectation 
its  d^eption,  from  thought  its  OTanescence;  to 
faint,  in  immortal  words,  visions  that  but  dawn 
nd  pass  away,  and  to  experience,  for  awhile  at 
least,  that  inspiration  hath  its  better  world,  and 
Uiat  happiness  is  not  wholly  an  illusion. 


Arthur  Mordante  was  in  every  respect  what 
men  call  a  genius.  He  was  imaginative,  suscep- 
tible, ardent  in  his  adoration  of  the  beautiful,  and 
paiTifuIly,  perhaps  morbidly,  sensitive  regarding  his 
own  defects.  His  character  was  impulsive  and 
passionate,  full  of  that  high  and  generous  feeling, 
whose  common  fate  it  is  to  be  thrown  back,  chilled, 
unappreciated,  and  misconstrued,  on  the  warm  heart 
whence  it  springs.  He  had  grown  up,  surrounded 
by  the  loveliness  of  his  own  reflections,  and  shielded 
by  the  tenderest  affection  from  whatever  could 
wound  or  distress  a  disposition,  whose  sad  tenden- 
cies circumstances  had  confirmed.  Though  he 
occasionally  yielded  to  the  dark  moods,  always 
the  portion  of  such  visionary  intellects,  the  tenor 
of  his  usual  existence  was  happy,  with  the  calm^ 
serene  enjoyment,  more  lasting  than  wilder  mirth. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  how  great  a  waste  of  feel- 
ing marks  the  experience  of  a  temperament  like 
his;  how  frei^uently  enthusiasm  is  awakened  by 
trifles,  and  strong  emotions  come  forth  at  the  bid- 
ding of  events,  undeserving  such  reception.  That 
this  is  the  case,  the  history  of  many  a  poet^s  life 
bears  ample  witness,  in  its  wild  anticipations,  its 
premature  realization  of  passionate  sentiment,  and 
last,  and  truest  of  all,  its  inevitable  disappointments^ 
With  his  traits  of  mind,  his  vague  views  and  ima- 
ginings, his  fervent,  impetuous  affections,  Arthur 
had  early  knelt  down  before  the  beautiful  illusion 
of  love.  How  the  lovers  had  met,  or  how  their 
tenderness  was  first  excited,  matters  not  'now ;  I 
would  only  tell  here,  that  the  dream  was.  What 
a  varied  chronicle  of  mingled  hope  and  doubt  and 
trouble  may  be  traced  in  those  two  brief  words — 
they  loved ! 

It  was  the  only  happy  moment  Mr.  Mordante 
had  known  for  years,  when  Edith  and  his  son  met 
him  once  more.  How  he  was  changed !  Edith 
scarcely  recognized  one  familiar  trait  of  her  eariy 
friend,  in  the  dark,  stern  man,  from  whom  every 
token  of  his  youthful  etkthusiasm  had  long  departeds 
His  appearance  was  calm  and  haughty,  and  his 
manner  cold  and  reserved-^tinged  with  that  invo- 
luntary suspicion,  which  reveals  so  much  of  expe- 
rienced deception  and  lingering  regret,  and  that 

**  Sarcastic  bitterness  of  tongue. 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  had  stung.'* 

His  health  was  infirm,  and  his  eyes  were  lustroos 
with  that  unnatural  gleaming  which  is  oAen  the 
outward  sign  of  the  sorrow  which  worketh  death. 
Well  might  tears  rush  to  Arthur's  eyes  as  he  looked 
on  his  father's  face,  for  that  wan  cheek  was  blanched 
by  suffering ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  amid  all  his 
assumed  tranquillity,  that  Mordanle's  was  the  proud 
heart,  which  *'  brokenly  lives  on." 

The  day  following  their  meeting,  Arthur,  fa- 
tigued by  his  journey,  was  asleep  on  a  couch,  and 
Edith  and  Mordante  were  conversing  on  the  trifling 
events  which  had  happened  to  both  since  their  part- 
ing.   Each  instinctively  avoided  the  slightest  alltt- 
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sioD  to  the  painful  occurrences  of  old  times,  as  we 
are  apt  to  do,  when  the  mind  is  too  full  of  them, 
for  language  to  tell  all  its  thoughts.  At  length 
there  was  a  panse,  and  Mordante^s  gaze  rested  on 
his  son.  Arthur^s  hair  w^as  tossed  carelessly  away 
from  his  forehead — his  face  was  slightly  flushed, 
and  his  lashes  drooped  on  a  cheek,  fair  and  deli- 
cate as  a  girl's.  His  slumber  was  not  profound, 
and  his  fancies  seemed  bright  ones,  for  a  smile 
hovered  on  his  lips.  Is  it  an  idle  belief,  that  the 
departed  revisit  us  in  our  visions  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  angels  are  watching  around  us  in  our  sleep- 
ing moments  ?  And  if  the  thought  be  but  an  illu- 
sion, dispel  it  not,  but  thank  God  that  the  deception 
may  sometimes  be  so  vivid !  Perhaps  there  were 
voices  whispering  to  that  dreamer^s  spirit,  for  the 
smile  brightened  on  his  features,  and  he  murmured 
"  Mother !" 

Mordante  heard  that  word,  and  its  magic  charmed 
him.  The  habitual  reserve  and  constraint,  which 
custom  had  rendered  almost  natural,  was  forgotten 
for  a  moment :  his  frame  shook  with  sudden  agita- 
tion, and  he  trembled  like  a  little  child.  What 
sorrowful  spirits  that  single  sound  summoned  from 
the  past !  What  a  long,  long  list  of  hopes  disap- 
pointed, affections  wasted,  griefs  unshared,  and  hu- 
miliation proudly  and  silently  endured !  Slowly 
his  convulsive  emotion  went  by ;  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  companion,  his  voice  was  low  and  sad, 
but  composed  and  unfaltering.  All  that  both  had 
suffered — all  that  each  knew  of  the  other's  expe- 
rience, appeared  to  rise  again  before  them;  and 
the  confidence  of  their  young  friendship  came  back, 
strengthened  and  chastened  by  the  troubles  of  many 
years.  Nothing  induces  more  complete  and  un- 
questioning trust,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  wrong 
in  common,  and  the  friends  had  alike  been  deceived 
by  the  one  they  had  loved.  With  the  remembrance 
of  this,  mingled  mutual  expectations  withered — 
pleasures  which  left  no  record  but  their  blight — 
ties  now  painfully  divided,  and  tenderness  rejected 
and  profaned.  Mordante's  habitual  concealment 
gave  way  before  the  tide  of  thronging  recollec- 
tions, and  he  spoke  of  his  afllictions  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  one  who  had  lost  the  ardor  even  of  pas- 
sionate regret. 

It  would  take  from  transgression  its  bitterest 
part,  could  its  punishment  rest  solely  with  our- 
selves ;  but  error  is  doubly  fearful,  when  its  conse- 
quences fall  on  those  who  are  dear  to  us — when 
one  hour  of  weakness,  one  instant  of  folly,  may 
cast  a  lasting  shadow  on  the  life  of  the  innocent 
and  beloved.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  Edith,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  proud  and  haughty  sorrows  of  that  al- 
tered heart,  and  to  mark  how  wholly  the  eager 
enthusiasm,  the  unsuspecting  reliance,  had  forsaken 
her  friend.  They  spoke  long  and  earnestly,  for 
Mordante  seemed  to  find  relief  in  this,  his  first  mo- 
ment of  confidence. 

'*  You  find  me  greatly  changed,  Edith,''  he  said; 


**  1  can  look  on  my  altered  character,  as  on  that  of 
a  stranger,  and  moralize  calmly  on  its  traits.  It 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  that  perfect  grief,  which 
shuts  us  entirely  from  enjoyment,  and  which  has 
no  earthly  hope,  that  the  mind  enters  as  if  upon  a 
new  and  separate  existence,  and  we  quietly  recall 
the  past,  as  we  would  remember  another's  youth. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  pained  me  to  recollect 
my  early  ambition,  my  early  expectations,  and  to  see 
how  both  have  vanished.  Now,  even  that  regret 
has  gone ;  I  have  acquired  something  like  resig- 
nation, and  ask  nothing  in  life  but  its  endurances ; 
for  I  feel,  almost  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  my 
remaining  days  will  be  few.  You  will  always  be 
to  Arthur,  the  blessing  you  have  been  from  his 
childhood ;  and  I  trust  you  will  teach  him  to  shun 
the  passion  I  have  proved  so  fatal.  Ah !  Edith,  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  love  unwisely,  and  to  confide 
in  vain !" 

Why  was  it  that  Edith's  cheek  grew  very  pale 
as  Mordante's  words  met  her  ear ;  and  her  glance, 
as  it  encountered  his,  was  almost  reproachful  in  its 
sorrow  1  And  why  was  it  that  tears  not  to  be  re- 
pressed, filled  those  eyes  usually  so  calm  and 
thoughtful  1  Her  companion  understood  that  voice- 
less appeal  to  his  memory  of  the  past ;  and  his  tone 
was  very  kind  and  gentle,  as  he  said,  **  Forgive 
me,  dear  Edith,  if  in  the  selfishness  of  my  harsher 
wrongs,  I  forgot  your  uncomplaining  but  mournful 
experience.  We  have  both  endured  much,  but  my 
pilgrimage  is  nearly  at  an  end.  For  yon,  dear 
Edith,  your  peace  and  reward  are  beyond  this 
world." 

Who  that  has  dwelt  with  meditative  gaze  on  the 
darker  truths  of  common  existence,  can  doubt  the 
reality  of  broken  hearts  1  Many  are  they,  though 
they  break  in  silence,  with  no  poet  to  trace  their 
trials,  nor  to  tell  their  destiny.  We  attribute  to 
disease  the  work  often  wrought  by  some  hidden , 
unmurmuring  trouble,  which  finds  no  chronicler, — 
and  many  an  one  goes  down  to  the  grave,  whose 
malady  was  nothing  but  grief! 

Like  every  poetical  disposition,  Arthur's  was 
keenly  susceptible  to  whatever  was  beautiful  in 
art,  and  to  all  that  forcibly  appealed  to  imaginative 
feeling.  The  meeting  with  his  father  had  imparted 
to  his  spirits  more  than  their  usual  buoyancy ;  and 
though  Mordante's  health  was  feeble  enough  to 
awaken  anxiety,  Arthur  regarded  it  with  the  happy 
hopefulness  of  youth,  and  he  now  followed  his  fa- 
vorite enjoyments  with  redoubled  interest.  Music 
was  one  of  his  enthusiastic  loves,  for  Arthur's  tem- 
perament knew  no  medium;  his  tastes  were  all 
ardent,  and,  what  to  others  were  only  feeling^s, 
with  him,  deepened  into  intense  and  passionate 
emotions. 

Edith,  comme  a  Vordinaire^  was  his  inseparable 
companion,  and  they  were  one  evening  together  at 
a  concert.  The  hall  was  crowded,  for  the  princi- 
pal performer  was  an  Italian  singer,  whose  appear- 
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aoce  in  public  was  always  raptaronsly  greeted 
Night  after  night,  Arthar  had  listened  breathlessly 
to  her  melodies ;  and  the  young  poet^s  ardent  ad- 
miration might  well  be  pardoned,  for  rarely  had 
tones  more  exquisitely  thrilling,  fallen  on  mortal 
ear,  than  those  now  pouring  forth  so  rich  a  tide  of 
gushing  harmony.  There  was  an  indefinable  charm 
too  around  the  songstress,  whose  dark  and  stately 
beauty  spoke  Tolumes  of  the  proud  intellect  whose 
lustre  it  reflected.  Hers  was  a  face  to  look  on 
dreamingly,  and  to  linger  long  in  the  gazer's 
memory.  It  was  not  regularly  beautiful,  but 
fraught  with  a  nameless  fascination,  which  aroused, 
eren  in  a  careless  spectator,  something  of  interest 
regarding  the  minstrePs  experieneer  in  the  past. 
Ah!  her'a  was  a  painful  history,  with  all  its 
triumphs !  It  told  of  a  childhood  of  lowliness  and 
destitution,  of  a  girlhood,  when  loYeliness  won 
praise,  and  adulation  brought  ambition.  Then,  in 
later  years,  came  gradual  but  premature  worldli- 
ness,  the  tutoring  of  thought  and  impulse,  and 
finally,  that  settled  policy  of  motive  and  action, 
which  too  often  follows  aspirations  founded  on 
Tanity,  ending  a  youth  of  discontented  expectation 
in  a  maturity  of  idle  artifice.  There  had  been  in 
her  career,  many  sacrifices  of  feeling  to  bear,  many 
suspicions  to  endure,  and  regrets  which  had  seared 
the  heart,  now  throbbing  so  rapturously  with  grati- 
fied anticipation.  Arthur  listened,  absorbed  and 
entranced;  and  when  the  singer  ceased,  and  the 
Toice  of  her  song  *'  died  into  an  echo,''  he  felt  as  if 
the  deafening  applause  which  resounded  were  pro- 
^nation,  and  such  common  plaudits  but  mocked  a 
being  so  rarely  and  radiantly  gifted. 

Arthur  and  Edith  were  among  the  last  to  leave 
the  apartment,  and  as  they  approached  the  door, 
the  lady  came  from  an  adjoining  room,  and  passed 
before  them.  A  gentleman  accompanied  her,  and 
she  leaned  familiarly  on  his  arm.  As  she  moved, 
the  drapery  of  her  dress  became  entangled,  and 
Axthnr  paused  to  assist  her  companion  to  extricate 
it.  She  fumed  to  thank  him  with  that  enchanting 
smile,  whose  witchery  so  few  could  resist ;  and  as 
they  lingered,  Edith*s  eyes  encountered  the  gen- 
tkman^s  gaae.  She  read  in  it  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  met, 
had  erased  her  from  his  memory ;  and  now,  face  to 
&ee  as  strangers,  they  stood,  who  had  been  lovers 
in  other  years.  O !  could  he  have  traced  the  tear- 
fid  agony  of  the  pure  heart,  beating  so  near  him — 
eoold  the  sweet  hopes  of  his  youth  have  been  re- 
caDed  by  the  glance,  which  once  gave  him  rapture, 
how  dark  would  have  appeared  the  long  tissue  of 
£ilseliood,  deception  and  folly,  which  made  up  the 
dishonorable  record  of  his  after  life !  But  it  was 
sot  thus  to  he.  Lesbourne^s  experience  had  been 
too  active  and  varied,  for  one  such  episode  to  be 
lastingly  remembered.  His  look  of  kindness  was 
DOW  for  another;  and  the  lustrous  eyes  which 
<*  spake  again,**    were   those  of   Nina — ^the   be- 


witching and  mysterious  idol  of  his  romantic 
youth. 

One  sentence  from  the  lady,  of  graceful  acknow- 
ledgment of  Arthur's  politeness,  and  then  they 
separated,  and  Edith  met  Lesbourne  no  more. 
She  turned  for  a  moment,  and  saw  his  manner  of 
rapt  attention  and  his  eloquent  glance  of  tender- 
ness at  the  fascinating  face  of  his  enchantress. 
There  had  been  a  period,  when  even  thus  that 
look  had  followed  her  and  haunted  her  very 
dreams;  and  if,  for  an  instant,  she  deemed  this  trial 
more  than  she  could  bear — if  her  heart  grew  faint 
with  its  own  weariness,  and  her  cheek  wan  with 
the  presence  of  unutterable  grief,  blame  her  not ! 
for  the  forgetful  indifference  of  one  we  have  held 
dear,  is  terrible  to  endure — and  well  we  know, 
that  human  love  dieth  not  at  our  bidding.  But  alas ! 
"  settlement  lesfemmes  rCoublient  jamais  /" 

During  the  several  following  days,  Mr.  Mor- 
dante's  illness  rapidly  increased ;  his  strength  de- 
clined almost  visibly ;  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
he  sunk  beneath  the  premature  old  age  of  sorrow- 
ful  humiliation.  He  spoke  of  his  situation  fre- 
quently and  calmly — with  the  composure  of  one, 
who  in  leaving  life,  left  no  hopes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  moon  shone 
brilliantly  through  the  open  window  of  the  invalid's 
apartment.  The  air  was  soft,  though  the  autumn 
had  nearly  past;  and  the  light  wind  murmured 
moumfiiHy,  as  if  sighing  a  farewell  to  the  sweet 
days  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Edith  watched  by  Mordante;  and  for  several 
hours  he  had  seemed  to  sleep.  "You  are  very 
kind,  dear  Edith,"  he  said  at  last,  faintly  pressing 
the  hand,  which  during  his  slumber  had  held  his 
own;  "but  leave  me  now,  for  I  shall  need  no  .at- 
tendance, and  I  would  be  alone  for  awhile.  God 
bless  yon,  dearest !" 

Reluctantly  his  companion  obeyed ;  and  the  sick 
one  was  left  to  the  solitude  of  those  sad  thoughts, 
which  were  now  drawing  his  career  so  speedily  to 
its  close.  The  light  of  the  round  moon,  that  light 
which  looks  on  death  so  often  and  so  coldly,  shone 
full  upon  his  face,  lending  even  more  than  their 
own  paleness  to  his  changed  and  wasted  features. 
Did  he  dream,  or  was  there  in  truth  a  step  beside 
him,  and  a  familiar  face  bending  over  him  1  For 
an  instant,  he  doubted  his  conviction ;  then  the 
reality  could  be  no  longer  questioned,  and  he  turned 
with  a  shudder  of  agony  from  his  unbidden  and 
unwelcome  visiter.  Shocked  at  the  impression 
her  unexpected  appearance  had  produced,  the  stran- 
ger knelt  in  passionate  grief  by  the  sufferer,  and 
wildly  pressed  her  lips  to  his  thin  white  hand. 

"  Mordante !  dearest,  speak  one  word  to  me  !  I 
am  not  worthy  of  it ;  I  have  sinned  beyond  man's 
forgiveness ;  but  you  were  ever  kind  and  generous. 
Let  me  hear  your  voice  once  more,  and  die!" 

She  paused  for  a  reply,  and  Mordante's  answer 
was  low,  and  spoken  painfully.    "  I  had  trust ed| 
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Evelyn,  T  should  have  been  spared  this  ordeal ;  my 
hours  on  earth  are  but  few,  and  the  last  moments 
of  a  dying  man  even  you  might  have  held  sacred.'* 

"  I  came  but  to  impli^e  your  forgiveness,"  re- 
turned the  intruder — **  to  look  again  upon  your 
face,  to  ask  your  prayers,  and  then  to  go  back  to 
my  wretchedness.  Say  one  sentence  of  pardon 
and  kindness,  then  I  will  cease  to  profane  your 
thoughts,  and  we  shall  meet  in  this  world  no  more!" 

*'  May  heaven  forgive  you,  as  I  do,  Evelyn !  the 
death-bed  is  no  place  for  human  wrongs  to  be  re- 
membered, and  all  I  have  suffered  is  forgotten  now 
in  all  I  hope  for.  You  bear  with  you  my  pardon, 
and  my  earnest  entreaty  that  your  future  life  may 
be  spent  in  the  repentance  which  will  bring  you 
peace.  Go  now,  and  tell  Arthur  and  Edith  to 
come  to  me,  for  I  am  faint  and  weary,  and  the  light 
grows  dim  to  my  eyes !"  and  Mordante  sank  back 
exhausted. 

Evelyn !  thine  should  have  been  the  hand  to  press 
that  throbbing  brow— thine  the  words  to  whisper 
of  comfort  in  that  fearful  hour !  Truly,  the  cup 
thy  folly  had  filled  to  overflowing,  was  bitter  then 
Heaven  help  the  spirit,  frail  and  erring  like  thine, 
when  its  time  of  inevitable  punishment  hath  dawned ! 

On  the  few  remaining  days  of  Mordante^s  pilgri- 
mage we  will  not  dwell.  There  is  a  sanctity  in 
the  sufferings  of  one,  on  whom  the  world's  worst 
trials  had  lain  so  heavily,  and  there  seems  some- 
thing of  profanation  in  even  the  most  reverential 
withdrawing  of  the  veil  which  covers  life's  final 
mystery.  His  grief  had  reached  its  ending,  as  it 
were  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  we  will  not  revive  ita 
memory,  to  hymn  even  the  faintest 
"  Sod,  sad,  miserere  chant, 
For  the  soal  about  to  go." 

Turn  we  now,  to  the  living  history  of  another's 
heart.  J.  T.  Lomax. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PROVIDENCE : 
A  POEM. 
Delivered  by  P.  Spencer  Wkitnum,  at  the  recent  commence" 
ment  of  Mercer  Unmernty^  Go. 
From  yonder  ocean,  rolling  wide, 
To  far  Missouri's  rushing  tide ; 
From  wild  Superior's  lofty  strand. 
To  Mexico's  more  heated  sand. 
Survey  each  scene  of  beauty  rare. 
Select  th'  enchanted  landscape  where 
Thy  feet  entranced  would  linger  long — 
Thy  heart  would  lift  its  praise  in  song-^ 
Turn  off  thine'eyes— away— beware — 
Rear  not  thy  hopeful  mansion  there ! 
O'er  this  elysium  first  of  all. 
The  storm— the  blighting  storm  shall  fall— 
Thy  beauty  isle,  though  firm  as  rock. 
Is  first  to  feel  the  earthquake  shock. 

Thus  wand'ring  far  in  olden  time 
Through  Andalusia's  wanton  clime. 


Twas  such  a  spot  one  Udolph  found, 
AVith  orange-grove  and  citron  crowned. 
Where  waHjlcrs  sweet  fill  erery  tree, 
And  gentle  gales  sweep  from  the  sea. 
And  crj'stal  fountains  gushing  bright. 
Refresh  the  weary  traveller's  sight ; 
There,  'mid  the  loveliest  hills  that  rise. 
Beneath  those  soft  voluptuous  skies. 

Behold,  enchanting  to  the  view. 
Our  Udolph's  cottage  rise, 

More  cheering  than  Aurora's  hue. 
To  Nature's  weeping  eyes. 

Serenely  on  the  waters  bright. 
That  lie  reposing  near, 

The  sunbeam  sheds  its  softest  light, 
Or  mirrored  skies  appear. 

And  near  the  wave  upon  the  shore, 
Has  true  Love  built  the  bower. 

Where  young  hearts  wedded,  love  the  more, 
Resigned  to  Hymen's  power. 
But  scarce  has  Udolph  drawn  his  bride, 
In  closer  union  to  his  side. 
To  list  that  voice  so  dearly  sweet, 
When  other  sounds  unwelcome  greet 
His  happy,  unsuspecting,  ear:— 
Dismayed,  his  eye  now  wild  with  fear, 
Beholds  the  maiden's  starting  tear, 
And  each  in  turn  grows  deadly  pale — 
They  feel  the  shake  ;  they  start  and  quail— 
Their  tender  dreams  have  passed  away. 
And  ere  they've  time  to  think  or  pray. 
The  earth  in  one  convulsive  throe 
Fills  the  whole  scene  with  blackest  woe, 
And  all,  that  late  was  passing  fair, 
Is  now  a  desert  rude  and  bare  ; 
Beneath  the  ruin  of  that  hour 
Buried  the  lovers  and  their  bower. 

Look  to  the  sea — the  restless  sea ; 

Tis  night  and  tempest  on  the  deep. 
And  for  their  wrath,  all  hope  shall  flee — 

Wake,  seaman !  wake  thee  from  thy  sleep ; 
Without  a  guide,  without  a  star. 

With  bending  mast  and  swelling  sail. 
On,  on,  the  proud  ship  dashes  far 

Before  the  madly  raging  gale. 
But  ah,  that  dreadful  lightning  flash 

Reveals  the  fatal  breakers  nigh : 
All  wait  the  last  destructive  crash. 

With  terror  mute,  or  rending  cry. 
And  closer  to  her  tortured  breast, 

The  mother  draws  her  slumbering  child; 
How  soon,  alas  !  they  both  may  rest 

Beneath  that  flood  so  black  and  wild. 
The  lover  clasps  his  throbbing  bride 

And,  watching  still  the  threat'ning  wave. 
Resolves  that  they  two,  side  by  side. 

Will  slumber  in  their  ocean  grave. 
The  dreams  of  life  all  quickly  flown. 

The  rocks  leap  forth,  the  surge  rolls  o'er — 
Soft  woman's  shriek,  bold  seaman's  groan    ' 

Now  mingle  with  the  ocean's  roar. 
Still  on  his  knees,  the  man  of  God 

Cries  "  thou  canst  save,  Lord,  thou  canst  save  !" 
And,  like  the  Hebrew  Leader's  rod. 

That  prayer  is  potent  o'er  the  wave. 
Through  clouds  dispersed,  a  friendly  ray 

Now  shines  to  point  them  to  their  haven  ; 
The  skies  their  wonted  orbs  display. 

All  cheering  as  the  hopes  of  Heaven. 
Like  infant  on  the  parent  breast, 
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The  ship  lies  tranquil  on  the  waves ; 
The  seaman's  heart  is  now  at  rest 

And  grateful  to  the  arm  that  saves. 
Bat  as,  before  the  expiring  breath, 

The  cheek  shows  oft  a  flattering  hue, 
So,  this  is  but  the  calm  of  death 

To  that  gay  bark  and  hopeful  crew. 
Brief,  brief  the  rapture  of  their  hearts-* 

Tbej  see— but  ne'er  shall  reach— the  shore ; 
Alas,  the  ship  asunder  parts — 

One  scream— she  sinks — and  all  is  a*er ! — 
Come,  lift  the  reil,  thou  gentle  youth, 

And  here,  with  lustre  all  dirine, 
Behold,  another  solemn  troth 

Shines  on  thy  wayward  path  and  mine. 
Mark  well—  this  life  is  but  a  sea 

Whereon  thou  sailest — oh  beware  ! 
Lured  by  the  siren  melody, 

Tbou*]t  founder  while  the  sea  is  fair. 
Shall  man  fear  only  in  the  gale? 

And  only  by  the  lightning's  glare. 
Behold  himself— how  weak— how  frail  7 

Then  only,  seek  his  God  in  prayer  ?— 
Ah  no— when  life's  a  gentle  stream. 

Fate,  like  a  dreadful  thunder  peal, 
TluDugk  skiea  all  tranquil  as  a  dream. 

Rolls  o'er  and  ends  all  earthly  weal. 

Behold,  unto  the  peaceful  shade, 
By  seience  more  alluring  made, 
Like  this  wherein  we  joyful  meet 
To  pay  our  court  at  Learning's  feet, 
Tbe  pious  Reed  and  Thomas*  come. 
Leaving  tbe  fond  delights  of  home. 
To  cull  the  flowers  of  (tcience  here. 
Which  bloom  in  age,  and  grace  the  bier. 
Tis  not  to  grasp  the  laureled  fame— 
A  splendid  bubble,  but  a  name — 
That  they  have  turned  their  eager  eyes 
Where  Wisdom,  like  a  goddess,  cries. 
Though  constant  and  devout  their  zeal, 
Yet  they  no  wild  ambition  feel ; 
And  thus  they  human  learning  seek. 
Conscious  that  she  alone  is  weak 
To  guide  man's  sinful  wayward  feet 
Aloft  to  Virtue's  holy  seat. 

Upon  the  green  a  merry  throng 
Resume  their  sports  with  laugh  and  song : 
Not  there  for  Reed  and  Thomas  look. 
Who  have  the  jocund  band  forsook  : 
Behold  them  in  their  blest  retreat, 
Where  green  tbe  boughs  above  them  meet— 
The  bower,  where  this  youthful  pair 
Are  mingling  warm  their  tears  in  prayer. 
These  are  the  children  of  the  Cross, 
Who  deem  earth's  glittering  joys  but  dross. 
Who  o'er  her  moral  deserts  yearn — 
With  all  their  morning  ardor  bum 
To  sound  the  Gospel  tramp  afar. 
Where  never  yeC  hath  shone  the  star 
Of  Bethlehem— that  only  light 
To  cheer  the  universe  of  night 

And  time  passed  on.    Fair  youth  is  flown— 
And  they,  to  blooming  manhood  grown, 
With  fervent  seal  where'er  they  stray, 

*These  gentlemen,  having  devoted  their  youth  to  a  pre- 
pSFttion  for  benevolent  labor,  both  died,  as  they  first  came 
insight  of  their  Missionarr  station,  the  one  being  drowned, 
nd  the  other  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  from  the  bank 
oi  the  river,  along  which  they  were  sailing. 


Plead  India's  cause — for  her  they  pray. 
And  as  the  wondering  audience  hear 
The  warm  appeal  and  mark  the  tear 
O'er  heathen  woes  in  pity  shed. 
They  seem  on  India's  soil  to  tread. 
There  view  the  moral  death  that  reigns 
Through  all  her  fair  idol'trous  plains. 
-Now  by  the  blood  on  Calvary  shed 
For  their  own  rescue  from  the  dead. 
No  longer  they  their  prayers  withhold. 
And  freely  too  resign  their  gold. 

'Tis  mom — and  o'er  the  waters  blue 
Aurora  sheds  her  blushing  hue — 
Plays  on  the  spire  and  bill-top  green ; 
When  on  the  noiseless  shore  is  seen 
A  friendly  throng  slow  gath'ring  there 
To  breathe  once  more  a  parting  prayer — 
The  mother  with  a  tearful  eye. 
The  father  with  a  stifled  sigh, 
For  idol  son  or  daughter  dear, 
With  whom  they  part  forever  here. 
Soon,  soon  the  sea  and  land  along 
Far  swells  their  plaintive  farewell  song — 
The  fond  embraces  then  ensue — 
The  tender  kiss,  the  last  adieu. 
Yon  ship  now  spreads  her  pinions  white. 
Then  glides  away  like  eagle's  flight. 
And  trembling  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 
Each  coupled  with  his  tender  bride ; 
Still  faintly  there,  we  may  discern 
Our  Reed  and  Thomas  as  they  turn 
To  watch  the  dear  retreating  shore. 
Without  a  hope  to  see  her  more. 
Farewell,  now  your  native  hearth, 
Farewell  songs  of  love  and  mirth : 
Vast  the  oceans  roll  between 
These  your  smiling  hills  of  green. 
And  tbe  far  deluded  land 
Where  you  sigh  to  wave  the  wand. 
That  hath  power  divine  to  save 
India  from  her  moral  grave. 
Far  beyond  the  ocean  tide. 
Holy  banners  spread  them  wide ; 
Pagans  shall  Messiah  see — 
Darkness  from  their  temples  flee. 
Oh  Providence,  was  it  thy  wrath 
That  tore  from  Patriarchal  hearth 
The  youthful  Joseph  who  was  sold 
In  bondage  for  Egyptian  gold  ? 
Thy  hand  in  darkness  movcth  still 
For  good,  though  counter  to  our  will ; 
The  seasons  scarce  have  circled  o'er, 
When  skies  once  bright  are  bright  no  more  : 
The  sea  brings  back  a  sound  of  woe, 
And  tolling  bells  peal  sad  and  slow : 
A  wail  from  Asia's  distant  strand — 
A  wail  from  that  dear  Mission  band 
Sweeps  mournful  o'er  the  dark  abyss, 
Pi-oclaiming  India's  deep  distress. 
It  bids  thee,  Zion,  sorrowing  weep 
O'er  champions  early  sunk  in  sleep. 
Thy  champions  sleep : — ^fair  Meinam's  wave 
Flows  mournful  by  their  lonely  grave  ; 
And  India  still  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 
Though  honored  with  the  Christian's  tomb. 
Alas,  the  orbs  that  shone  so  bright. 
Have  set  and  left  the  land  in  night. 
Mourn,  India,  for  the  stars  are  few 
That  shine  with  saving  light  for  you : 
Mourn,  saints,  the  herald's  voice  is  hushed, 
Weep  for  the  hopes  of  India  crushed. 
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Now  rises  on  fbe  dusky  plain, 
Slow  paced  but  firm  a  yaliant  train : 
Above  the  ranks  and  soaring  far, 
Our  own  bold  eagle  screams  for  war. 
On,  on  they  move  with  bristling  steel, 
With  sabre  clash  and  musket  peal : 
Amid  the  ranks  and  foremost  there 
One  patriot  arm  is  raised  and  bare  ; 
And  shriller  than  the  battle  roar. 
Cheering  amid  the  strife  and  gore, 
One  voice  nerves  every  arm  and  breast — 
One  soul  breathes  life  into  the  rest. 
'Tis  done — and  o'er  the  land  and  sea, 
Echoes  the  shout  of  victory. 
Warm  in  the  country's  bleeding  cause. 
Each  heart  swells  with  unfeigned  applause 
To  the  brave  chief  whose  valor  saves 
A  nation  from  invading  waves. 

But  humble  is  the  warrior's  home — 
No  marble  walls,  no  princely  dome — 
A  cabin  rude  in  region  wild 
Receives  the  mighty  warrior  child. 
Yea,  hither  he  with  laurels  erowaed. 
Doth  seek  a  balm  for  every  wound, 
Returning  from  the  bloody  strife 
To  scenes  of  calm  domestic  life. 

Time  passed.    Once  more  around  that  chfef, 
The  people  rally  for  relief: 
Like  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough. 
They  bid  him  save  his  country  now ; 
Not  from  the  Indian's  ruthless  dart. 
But  from  disorder  at  the  heart. 
Thus  from  his  calm  Ohio  home, 
They  lead  him  to  our  Federal  dome  : 
And  pomp  and  show  attend  his  way — 
The  old  and  young,  the  grave  and  gay, 
The  aged  man,  the  prattling  child, 
The  eager  youth,  the  maiden  mild. 
Come  forth  their  country's  chief  to  meet, 
And  pay  their  homage  at  his  feet. 
With  proud  huszas  they  rend  the  air — 
They  strew  his  path  with  flowrets  fair : 
In  every  breeze  bright  banners  float. 
And  Music  swells  th'  applauding  note. 
'Twas  not  more  gorgeous  when  of  old, 
The  Roman  victor  stern  and  bold, 
'  Returning  home  from  Peraian  war. 
And  mounting  proud  his  triumph  ear, 
With  suppliant  kings  in  gilded  chain 
Swelling  his  long  procession  train, 
Swept  through  th'  Imperial  City's  throng, 
'Mid  deafning  shouts  and  festal  song. 

When  for  his  goodness  thus  renowned. 
With  civic  laurels  newly  crowned, 
He  lays  his  scheme  of  wise  reform 
To  lure  the  rainbow  from  the  storm  I 
Behold,  the  jarring  discords  cease 
And  leave  the  land  to  hope  and  peace. 
Alas,  vain  hope  ! — scarce  doth  he  stand 
On  that  proud  summit  of  command. 
While  round  him  thousands,  great  and  wise, 
Turning  to  him  their  hopeful  eyes. 
Wait  there,  obedient  to  his  call — 
There  watch  the  hallowed  words  that  fall 
From  reverend  lips,  when,  lol  that  flash 
Of  lightning  ronds  his  sky ;  that  crash, 
As  of  a  mountain  falling,  shakes 
The  earth ;  to  view  the  ruin,  wakes 
The  slumbering  nation  ; — lo,  God's  arm, 
Filling  the  enrth  with  dread  alarm. 
Hath  laid,  with  one  mysterious  blow, 


In  death  the  worehipped  hero  low ! 

Far  off  the  fair  Ohio's  queenly  wave 
Sweeps  mournful  by  the  patriot  warrior's  grave ; 
In  that  dear  soil  he  rescued  from  our  foes. 
His  honored  bones  have  sunk  to  their  repose. 
Alas,  dear  countrymen,  ye  put  your  trust 
In  trembling  flesh  now  mould'ring  back  to  dust 
Then  pause — lo,  from  that  hallowed  burial  ground 
Issues  a  trembling  but  distinctive  sound  ; 
**  Trust  ye  in  man  and  still  forget  your  God  ? 
"  Well  may  ye  feel  th'  Almighty's  chast'ning  rod : 
"  In  vain,  ye  honor  man  however  wise  and  just, 
"  If  Christ  ye  shun  or  trample  in  the  dust." 
Proud  Statesman  pause,  and  oh  be  wise. 
Lift  up,  lift  up  thy  slumbering  eyes  ; 
Above  thee  see  in  Congress  Hall, 

What  once  the  proud  Balshazzar  saw, 
God's  finger  writing  on  the  wall. 
His  own  decree,  his  fearful  law; 
"  Man  in  his  glory  passeth  like  the  dew, 
"  Now  swelled  with  pride  soon  cofiined  from  the  view ; 
"If  human  glory  all  thy  treasure  be, 
"  If  this  you  love  and  worehip  more  than  me, 
"  Then  tremble,  for  Balshazsar's  curse  is  youra. 
"  Alas,  like  him,  you've  nought  that  Heaven  ensures  : 
"  Be  wise,  like  that  good  chief,  though  first  in  power, 
"  Prepare  for  bliss  beyond  life's  transient  hour." 

Oh  Providence,  thy  stern  decree 

We  mourn,  and  o'er  the  ruin  sigh ; 
For  through  our  teare,  but  clouds  we  see. 

That  hide  thy  goodness  from  the  eye. 

Yet  Thee  alone  we  mortals  tnist, 

We  kiss  the  rod  that  seems  to  smite, 
And  though  it  lay  our  hopes  in  dust, 

Submissive  Faith  cries  "  all  is  right." 

Through  Faith  alone  we  feel  secure. 

Till  this  same  Providence  we  view, 
Emerging  from  the  night  obscure. 

All  radiant  with  benignant  hue. 

When  we  our  mortal  courae  have  run. 

Her  loveliest  form  we  then  shall  see  ; 
And  all  the  work  that  she  hath  done. 

Bright  with  celestial  purity. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHTS'  CLUB. 

BT  MARIi  O.  MILWARD. 

If  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl. — Skakspeare. 

Without  preface  or  apology,  we  shall  at  once 
introduce  the  reader  into  the  comfortable  back  par- 
lor, where  Captain  Broadhorn,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Mustin,  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the  hearth, 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  ruddy  fire,  that  glowed 
in  the  grate. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  *  Club'  meets  here  for 
the  first  time  V  inquired  a  voice,  as  the  door  briskly 
opened. 

The  speaker  who  entered  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  diminutive  in  person,  but  exquisitely 
formed,  with  a  face  beaming  beauty  and  good- 
nature. 

"  I  hope  you  intend  honoring  us  with  your  pre- 
sence, aunt  Mustin,  and  you  too,  father,  though 
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Iram  your  dishabille,  I  am  fearful  that  you  intend 
keeping  yoar  stations  in  the  chimney  corners." 

**Why,  Nancy/'  replied  the  captain,  fixing  an 
admiring  gaze  on  the  blooming  cheeks  and  gay 
dress  of  his  daughter,  "  your  aunt  and  I  feel  more 
at  home  in  these  '  snug  harbors,'  talking  over  old 
atories,  than  in  the  drawing-room." 

^*I  beg  pardon,  Capt.  Broadhom,"  said  Mrs. 
Mostin,  rather  nettled,  *'  I  am  not  such  a  Goth  as 
yoo  would  infer.  The  intense  cold,  my  dear," — she 
looked  at  Nancy, — ^*  is  my  objection.  To  dress  in 
web  weather,  would  be  quite  an  undertaking." 

"  Yoa  are  well  enough  dressed,  aunt,  with  the 
exception  of  your  cap.  Come,  ring  for  your  new 
one.  You  can  put  it  on  by  the  fire,  whilst  I  give 
orders  for  lights  in  the  drawing-room." 

"And  what  is  the  object  of  these  meetings  1" 
asked  her  fiither. 

"  Oby  amusement  and  instmction  combined ! 
Each  member  is  requii^  to  bring  all  his  or  her 
stock  of  talent,  whether  ffev  be  in  reading,  singing, 
dancing,  recitation,  or  whatever  will  contribute  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  night^and  it  will  be  hard 
if  among  such  a  melange,  we  hsVe  not  some  diver- 
sion  and  a  little  instruction,  too."    • 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  '^inter  Nights' 
Club,"  Nancy  hurried  away  to  asc^ain  whether 
all  was  arranged  with  suitable  propriigty,  for  the 
reception  of  the  company.  She  did  not  forget  to 
place  on  the  centre-table  a  superb  desk  of  East 
Indian  workmanship,  the  gift  of  her  father,  who 
having  once  commanded  a  fine  merchantman,  which 
had  traded  to  "  the  golden  orient,"  and  to  other 
ftnign  lands,  had  found  various  trifles,  curious  and 
me,  to  bestow  upon  "Lovely  Nan,"  as  he  was  oflen 
want  to  call  his  only  and  idolized  child.  Advan- 
cing age  and  the  gout,  besides  the  acquirement  of 
a  competence,  had  induced  him,  some  years  back, 
to  qait  the  service  of  the  sea,  that  he  might  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  tranquilly,  in  his  native 
place,  a  small  seaport  town,  the  geography  of  which 
is  left  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader :  for,  though 
in  this  spot  there  remained  few  of  the  associates 
of  his  early  days,  there  yet  lingered  about  it  a  halo, 
dear  to  his  honest  heart. 

Mis.  Mu8tin*s  head,  freshly  bedight  with  a  new 
cap— Capt.  Broadhom's  bandanna  neckcloth  dis- 
placed by  a  heavy  glazed  stock — ^the  company,  one 
and  all,  assembled — the  scene  changes  to  the  hand- 
ely  famished  and  well  illuminated  drawing- 


The  members  of  the  proposed  Club  consisted  of 
aboot  twenty  young  persons,  of  both  sexes.  The 
room  was  in  a  nniversal  buzz,  which  rendered  it 
difficolt  to  comprehend  more  than  the  general  drift 
of  the  conversation.  Among  the  strife  of  tongues, 
tiie  w^ords  ^*  cordial,"  and  'Memonade,"  were  dis- 
tinctly audible — the  important  items  of  refreshment, 
being  at  that  moment  on  the  tapis. 

*^  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Hortensia  Hurst, 


enveloping  herself  more  closely  in  a  costly  cash- 
mere shawl  which  depended  from  her  shoulders*- 
"  defend  us  from  lemonade  in  the  winter :  the  bare 
mention  of  it  chills  me  to  the  heart !"  and  she  ran 
shivering  to  the  fire.  "  And  cake  too,  without  even 
a  sandwich !  that  will  never  do." 

"  She  has  come  with  a  determination  to  be  on 
the  opposition,"  whispered  Letitia  Ward  to  Nancy. 
This  young  lady  and  her  sister  Harriet,  were  the 
bosom  friends  of  Miss  Broadhorn.  **  She  thinks 
to  attract  notice  by  being  singular ;  I  shall  oppose 
sandwiches  might  and  main." 

"I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  second  Miss 
Hurst's  motion,"  said  a  tall,  pale-faced,  young 
man — ^^  I  think  the  tonic  influence  of  a  sandwich 
highly  requisite  at  our  meetings." 

"But  mercy.  Dr.  Enfield!"  exclaimed  Nancy, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  through  the  pre- 
ceding day,  we  have  lived  like  hermits — the  ani- 
mal food  taken  at  dinner,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient, 
without  running  the  risk  of  clouding  our  intellects 
with  a  heavy  meat  supper." 

"  Nothing  can  be  lighter  or  easier  of  digestion 
than  a  sandwich,"  answered  Dr.  Enfield — "and 
the  action  of  the  mustard ^" 

"Come,  doctor,  your  internal  application  of  a 
sinapism  may  be  very  good,  but  let  us  arrive  at 
some  definite  understanding  about  the  rules — ^let  us 
begin  in  order." 

"This  Society  shall  be  called  the  'Winter  Nights' 
Club'"— "What  nextl"  The  person  acting  as  sec- 
retary, seated  before  the  India  desk,  as  he  said  this, 
held  a  pen  full  of  ink,  suspended  over  the  blank 
sheet  of  paper  placed  upon  it.  "  I  really  think," 
said  Miss  Ward,  pursuing  the  subject,  just  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Braithwaite — "that  as  Nancy  and  I 
were  the  first  projectors  of  the  Club,  we  ought  to 
be  allowed  some  extra  privilege  of  opinion." 

"  Oh !  if  you  wish  to  take  out  a  patent  for  its  in- 
vention, you  have  my  sanction,"  said  Miss  Hurst, 
laughing — "  but  such  rigorous  opposition  to  sand- 
wiches, appears  so  supremely  ridiculous — however, 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  do  write  down,  sandwiches  are  as 
positively  prohibited  as  the  smoking  of  cigars  in  a 
Circus  or  Theatre." 

Miss  Ward  reddened  and  bridled,  while  the  words 
"  bonnet"  and  "  cloak"  were  audible,  as  she  made  a 
motion  to  retire. 

"  Stay,  dearest  Letitia,"  said  Nancy,  imploringly; 
"  this  is  the  silliest  affair  ever  heard  of.  We  will 
settle  every  thing  as  it  ought  to  be,  presently." 
Rather  more  order  prevailing,  Braithwaite  pro- 
ceeded to  commit  the  rules  to  paper,  as  they  were 
suggested  and  agreed  upon. 

"  I  tliink,"  began  Capt.  Broadhorn,  who  hith- 
erto had  been  silent — Mrs.  Mustin  twitched  him 
by  the  sleeve,  "  You  have  no  right  to  think  here, 
sir,  or  at  any  rale  to  give  utterance  to  your 
thoughts." 

"And  pray,  why  not,  madam?" 
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*'  Because  you  are  not  one  of  the  Club,  and  it  is 
the  grossest  infringement  of  etiquette/* 

''  Nonsense,"  said  the  captain — "  among  a  par- 
cel of  boys  and  girls,  it  can  be  no  such  harm  to 
speak.'* 

The  Miss  Wards  looked  approTiugly  at  Mrs. 
Mustin,  and  furiously  at  the  Captain,  which  Nancy 
perceiving,  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  When  the 
Article  of  Refreshments  again  came  in  course  to 
be  regulated,  the  debate  next  arose  upon  the  me- 
rits of  sponge-cake,  and  pound-cake. 

**  Sponge-cake !"  cried  Harriet  Ward. 

'*  Pound-cake,  by  all  means  !'*  said  Miss  Hurst ; 
*'  there  appears  to  be  a  direct  stand  against  every 
kind  of  food  but  that  of  the  driest  nature.  Do  let 
us  change  the  name  of  the  '  Club* — let  it  be  called 
the  *  Abstinence  Society  !'  " 

'*  I  thought  sponge-cake  was  the  general  under- 
standing,*' observed  Harriet,  even  more  provoked 
than  her  sister  had  been.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  of  her  1**  she  said  to  Nancy.  '^  This  is  a  dead 
set  at  Letitia  and  myself.** 

Nancy  remarked,  "  that  Miss  Hurst  might  not 
mean  anything  personal  in  differing  from  her  in 
opinion  ;**  but  perceiving  that  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
vince her  to  the  contrary,  she  was  silent.  Botli 
sisters  rose  to  retire ;  but,  secretly  unwilling  to  go, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Nancy,  they  at  length  reseated 
themselves,  and  began  to  insinuate  something  about 
"  making  a  division  of  the  *  Club.' "  Some  one  ob- 
served, ''  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  the  society  would 
not  split  upon  the  trivial  question  of  whether  sponge- 
cake or  pound-cake  was  to  be  preferred.  Braith- 
waite,  the  young  attorney,  raised  his  handsome  face, 
and  said,  that  *^  it  would  not  surprise  him  if  it  did ; 
for  it  should  be  recollected,  that  tea  had  caused  the 
quarrel  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  why  should  not  butter,  quite  as  important 
an  article,  and  which,  he  believed,  constituted  the 
difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  cake,  be  the  means 
of  division  in  the  present  instance  t  Besides,** 
added  Braithwaite,  '*  to  give  it  a  more  dignified 
turn,  we  can  say,  that  the  *  Club*  divided  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disunion  of  opinion  on  a  question  rela- 
ting to — Greece,^' 

"  I  was  going  to  propose  a  dish,**  began  the  cap- 
tain, "  but  Mrs.  Mustin  put  me  down  so  sharply, 
that  I  stopped.  She  seemed  to  think  it  a  crime  in 
me  to  open  my  mouth ;  but,  as  I  said,  among  a  set 
of  boys  and  girls  young  enough  to  be  my  children, 
I  could  not  see  where  the  great  harm  was."  Seve- 
ral declared,  that  they  would  be  glad  of  any  sug- 
gestion that  would  end  the  present  difficulty. 

"  Then  lobscouse,*'  said  the  captain — "  let  lob- 
scouse  be  one  of  the  eatables  !'*  A  general  laugh 
ensued. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Brairhwaite,  "  it  would  re- 
quire the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich :  with  all 
due  deference,  I  must  enter  my  decided  caveat 
against  it.'* 


Capt.  Broad  horn  looked  displeased  and  morti- 
fied, and  turning  to  Miss  Hurst,  who  listened  with 
an  engaging  smile,  he  enumerated  the  various  in- 
gredients that  composed  the  dish,  with  as  much 
precision,  as  if  he  had  been  dictating  to  Mrs.  Glass 
or  Dr.  Kitchener :  **  Many  a  hearty  mess  have  I 
had  off"  this  same  thing,  which  seems  to  have  given 
such  umbrage,**  said  he.  *'  I  remember  once  being 
in  a  terrible  gale  off*  Cape  Horn,  and  my  mind 
throughout  the  day  had  been  so  on  the  rack — for 
I  thought  every  moment  the  ship  would  have  gone 
to  the  bottom,  that  I  did  not  taste  a  mouthful  of 
food  for  twenty-four  hours — when  at  last  the  wind 
lulled,  and  down  below  went  I,  and  such  another 
meal  as  I  made  on  *scouse.  I  remember,  too,  being 
once  very  sick  on  shore,  and  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing that  I  fancied  but  lobscouse.  Some  one  pre- 
pared it  for  me — Mrs.  Mustin,  I  think — yes,  it  was 
Mrs.  Mustin " 

"  Pardon  me,  Capt.  Broadhom,"  interrupted  this 
lady 

**  Madam,  1*11  harpoon  you !"  cried  the  Captain, 
provoked  into  forgetfulness  of  all  present,  at  this 
pointed  impeachment  of  his  veracity.  Mrs.  Mus- 
tin prudently  restrained  the  retort  ready  at  the  tip 
of  her  tongue,  well  aware,  that  her  brother,  with 
ail  his  good  qualities,  and  very  many  he  had,  pos- 
sessed the  temper  of  a  tiger. 

The  business  that  had  called  the  company  to- 
gether, was  suspended  for  awhile,  by  the  entrance 
of  tea  and  cakes.  As  this  meeting  was  unfettered 
by  rules,  Nancy  was  permitted  to  display  the  mu- 
nificence of  her  disposition  in  the  abundance  which 
prevailed. 

**  Bless  me,*'  cried  the  captain,  as  the  well-filled 
trays  caught  his  eye,  "what  a  variety!  Where 
did  all  these  good  things  come  from  ?" 

Nancy  smiled  and  blushed  at  her  father's  plain- 
ness, and  gracefully  waved  those  that  were  stand- 
ing to  be  seated.  Braithveaite  placed  himself  by 
her  side,  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Broadhom  were  of  a  warmer  character  than  those 
of  mere  regard,  and  that  taking  into  view  the  ex- 
pectations of  Nancy,  both  from  her  father  and 
aunt,  together  with  her  beauty  and  amiability,  he 
would  do  well  in  seeking  an  alliance  with  her ; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  thought,  that  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  on  the  side  of  Miss  Broadhorn. 
Though  poor,  Braithwaite  did  not  share  the  fate 
that  usually  attaches  itself  to  young  men  in  like 
circumstances — ^that  of  being  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected by  the  worldly-minded.  There  were  de- 
signing mothers  who  could  perceive,  that  his  talents, 
far  above  the  ordinary  cast,  would  one  day  raise 
him  to  wealth  and  eminence ;  and  truly  were  these 
prophetic  visions  fulfilled :  not  many  years  after, 
saw  the  obscure  attorney  of  an  inconsiderable 
town,  enchaining  an  audience  by  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence,  and  pointed  out  even  in  the  thronged 
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city  for  riches  and  Ulent — but  our  basiness  is  with 
the  present,  not  the  future. 

As  Braithwaite  seated  himself  beside  Nanoy,  the 
Wsrds  exchanged  glances  with  her  and  smiled. 
The  alight  blush,  visible  on  the  face  of  the  former, 
■eened  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  there  was 
something  particular  in  his  attentions.  Between 
the  Wards  and  Nancy,  there  had  been  an  intimacy 
from  childhood — snch  an  intimacy  as  often  occurs, 
without  there  being  any  real  similarity  of  character 
between  the  parties.  Over  Nancy  they  had  acquired 
an  inflaeooe  which  the  obtuse  perception  of  Capt. 
Broadhorn  prevented  him  discovering,  and  which 
■ttght  eventually  be  prejudicial  to  her  interest. 
Haughty  and  invidious,  but  rich,  gay,  accom- 
plished, and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  fashion, 
their  influence  extended  to  otiiers  besides  Miss 
Broadhorn,  though  none  but  herself  felt  any  real 
attachment  towards  them.  After  the  exit  of  the 
tiays,  the  basiness  of  the  evening  was  resumed. 
The  female  part  of  the  club  was  so  particular  about 
the  Constitution,  that  was  to  regulate  their  future 
actioDs  as  members,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
epiflioBs  on  the  most  trivial  points,  and  so  pro- 
traeteifly  was  each  debated,  that  the  meeting 
**  threatened,"  as  Mr.  Gunn  observed,  "  to  be  as 
tedious  an  affair  as  the  Long  Parliament."  The 
admission  of  persons,  not  members  of  the  Club,  was 
hotly  eontested.  '*I  have  but  one  voice,*'  cried 
Braitliwaite— '*  but  with  its  utmost  energy  I  must 
declare  against  any  gratuitous  partaker  of  our  *  feast 
of  reasoo  and  flow  of  soul.'  " 

■'Let  Qs  know,"  said  Dr.  Enfield,  *^what  you 
mean  by  the  expression  '  gratuitous !'  You,  surely, 
eaonot  intend  levying  a  contribution  on  every  stran- 
ger that  is  admitted !" 

^  Not  on  his  purse  but  on  his  wits,  I  would ;  and 
as  iodiseriminate  invitation  may  be  the  means  of 
iotradociog  some  dolt  or  other,  I  am  for  making 
the  thing  exclusively  our  own.  But  we  will  pot 
it  to  the  vote." 

The  ballots  being  taken,  it  followed,  that  except 
the  friends  of  the  person,  at  whose  house  the  Club 
■et,  none  shonld  be  present  but  the  members. 
The  Wards  were  exasperated,  and  attributed  the 
way  ID  which  the  votes  ran,  to  Miss  Hurst,  whom 
they  iBagioed  they  had  observed  canvassing  all 
ahoat  the  room.  Nancy,  who,  from  a  greater  num- 
ber, expected  an  increase  of  amusement,  looked 
disappointed ;  which  Braithwaite  perceiving,  re- 
gieised  that  he  should  have  assisted  in  annoying 
her.  Much  mere  time  was  consumed  before  the 
Rales  were  firily  completed.  One  of  the  few  sub- 
jects on  which  there  existed  unanimity,  was — that 
the  Clob  shonld  consist  of  but  thirty  persons,  and 
dnt  whoever  applied  to  fill  the  vacancies  then  ex- 
itting,  should  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
has.  Miss  Ward  begged  leave  to  remind  the  com- 
|SBy,  that  her  cousin  Alfred's  name  was  the  first 
(hat  had  been  enrolled  among  them,  and  thought  it 
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was  uncertain  when  he  would  arrive ;  he  was  not, 
in  any  event,  to  be  brought  before  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  (he  Club,  being  entitled  to  sit  as  a  member  with- 
out further  ceremony. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  all  were  preparing  to 
depart,  when  Dr.  Enfield  entreated  to  detain  them 
until  he  made  this  proposition,  that  **  The  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  married  and  elderly  single  la- 
dies. Their  presence,"  said  the  doctor^  **  will  send 
a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling  throughout  the  society." 

"  He  wishes,"  said  Miss  Ward,  aside,  "to  thrust 
in  his  two  blue-stocking  relations."  Then  speak- 
ing out,  she  said,  "  Dr.  Enfield,  I  positively  object 
to  any  who  might  wish  to  assume  a  superiority 
and  claim  a  deference,  to  which  nothing  but  their 
age  would  entitle  them.  We  will  not  sleep  a  night 
on  the  subject — ^it  shall  be  decided  instantly.  If 
any  present  are  for  the  admission  of  such  ladies  as 
Dr.  Enfield  proposes,  let  them  hold  up  a  hand." 
The  only  elevated  hands  were  those  of  Miss  Hurst 
and  Dr.  Enfield. 

"  It  is  as  I  wish,"  said  Letitia,  exultingly.  "  Doc- 
tor, you  and  Miss  Hurst  must  indulge  your  an/i- 
quarian  propensities  elsewhere." 

The  rolling  away  of  carriages,  and  the  echo  of 
retreating  footsteps  being  no  longer  heard,  silence 
and  darkness  reigned  over  the  habitation  of  the 
fair  Nancy,  where  all  had  been  light  and  life. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

Souls,  truly  great,  dart  forward  o a  the  wing 
Of  just  ambition,  to  the  grand  result. — t'oimg. 

Braithwaite  slept  late  the  following  morning,  and 
arose  with  feelings  of  lassitude  after  the  late  hours 
of  the  preceding  night.  He  had  rooms  on  the 
second  story  of  a  large  building;  and  emerging  from 
his  chamber,  he  entered  an  adjoining  one,  appro- 
priated for  an  office.  Letters  and  papers  lay  scat- 
tered over  the  table :  he  had  some  writing  to  finish 
at  a  stated  time,  and  never  was  his  mind  less  bent 
towards  accomplishing  the  uninteresting  task^  As 
his  hand  mechanically  traced  the  characters  he  was 
transcribing,  the  alternating  expressions  of  light 
and  shade,  passing  over  his  countenance,  indicated 
the  chain  of  ideas  that  his  mind  was  rapidly  linking 
together.  At  one  moment  hie  cheek  flushed  and 
his  eye  kindled— again,  a  softer  and  less  elevating 
sentiment  seemed  to  hold  the  ascendancy y — but  it 
was  probable  that  whatever  visions  of  the  future 
the  young  lawyer  was  sketchings  they  were  drawn 
from  the  landscape  of  hope  and  sunlight,  which 
youth,  when  tempered  by  discretion  and  a  correct 
judgment,  may  nOt  unreasonably  indulge  in.  At 
length  the  name  of  '*  Nancy"  and  the  word  "  ambi- 
tion," were  insensibly  half  uttered.  **  Shall  I  rest 
satisfied  with  a  despicable  mediocrity!"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud — "  shall  I  mingle  unnoticed  and  un- 
known among  the  common  throng,  without  an  efifort 
to  rise  1  No,  I  will  learn  the  charm  by  which  the 
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orator  binds  the  senses  of  his  aadience,  by  which 
he  attunes,  and  toaches,  and  sweeps  the  human 
lyre,  with  tlie  resistless  sway  and  master-hand  of 
a  Timotheus."  Braithwaite  laughed  out,  when  he 
discovered  that  in  the  energy  of  his  feelings  he  had 
risen,  and  was  sawing  the  air  with  his  arm.  Seat- 
ing himself  he  resumed  his  writing,  and  it  was  past 
noon  before  it  was  finished.  Sensible  of  the  need 
of  exercise  after  so  many  hours  of  sedentary  em-^ 
ployment,  he  quitted  the  house,  and  leaving  the 
din  of  the  city  behind  him,  again  unconsciously 
sunk  into  the  train  of  musing,  which  the  business 
of  the  morning  had  necessarily  interrupted .  Braith- 
waite was  no  idle  dreamer;  and  although  in  love, 
his  brain  was  not  distracted  with  the  vagaries  of 
romance.  His  dawning  attachment  to  Nancy 
Broadhorn,  proved  an  urgent  incentive  to  diligence 
in  his  profession — but  it  was  not  the  strongest  spur 
to  exertion.  Proud  of  intellectual  superiority,  he 
was  ambitious  to  walk  with  those  gifted  ones  of  the 
earth,  who,  leaving  the  path  of  humble  mediocrity 
to  the  dull  and  inert,  arrive  at  the  envied  goal  of 
distinction.  Of  a  temperament  naturally  impetu- 
ous, his  prudence  was  rarely  lost  amid  the  fire  of 
his  passions,  which  were  regulated  by  the  strength 
of  his  reasoning  faculties.  This  self-discipline, 
and  these  ambitious  aspirations  had  neither  engen- 
dered selfishness  nor  coldness.  With  so  much 
generosity  and  sensibility  of  character  as  be  pos- 
sessed, it  was  not  probable  that  Braithwaite  would 
ever  degenerate  into  a  mere  man  of  the  world — ^nor 
was  there  ever  one  endowed  with  as  many  perso- 
nal attractions,  freer  from  the  foible  of  vanity. 

On  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  he  found  a  billet 
awaiting  him.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Enfield,  inviting 
him  to  make  one  of  a  party  of  friends  in  the  even- 
ing. He  had  intended  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  the  hours  before  retiring  to  rest,  to 
study ;  "  but,"  thought  Braithwaite,  "  I  will  crown 
myself  with  roses  to-night  aAer  the  labor  of  the 
morning."  As  the  note  intimated,  there  was  only 
a  select  number  at  Mrs.  Enfield's,  She  had  as- 
sembled them  together  to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
the  skill  of  a  musical  professor,  who  had  brought 
several  recommendatory  letters  to  her.  In  conse- 
quence, her  rooms  were  filled  with  various  instru- 
ments ;  and  piles  of  music,  selected  from  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  composers,  crowned  the 
music  stand.  Mrs.  Enfield,  who  afifected  to  be 
quite  a  Leo  X.,  in  her  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  wore,  on  the  occasion,  an  air  of  support 
and  protection  towards  the  foreign  stranger,  whose 
dark  complexion  and  darker  eyes  showed  him  to 
belong  to  Italy.  The  youthful  Avelino,  such  was 
his  name,  had  often  by  the  melody  of  his  art,  awa- 
kened the  sleeping  echoes  on  the  bright  waters  of 
Como,  and  struck  the  tuneful  chord  beneath  the 
lattice  of  many  a  bright-eyed  girl  of  the  sunny 
South ;  but  in  a  land  where  music  seems  the  natu- 


found  insufficient  to  procure  him  little  else  than  the 
passing  tribute  of  admiration.  Anxious  to  gain 
that  subsistence  in  another  country  which  he  was 
unable  to  secure  in  his  own,  he  had  come  where 
his  musical  abilities,  by  encountering  fewer  rivals, 
might  be  made  subservient  in  supplying  his  wants. 
During  the  performance  of  some  remarkably  fine 
pieces,  Mrs.  Enfield  stalked  about  with  an  inflated 
look,  occasionally  pausing  to  beat  time  with  her 
large  foot,  thrust  into  a  while  satin  shoe,  and  ac- 
companying the  movement  with  her  turbaned  head. 
The  doctor,  who  had  been  called  to  attend  a  pa- 
tient some  miles  ofif,  was  not  there  to  see  his  mother, 
of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  prond,  perform  the 
graces  of  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Avelino's  voice  was  a  feeble  auxiliary  to  his 
instrumental  powers,  being  hoarse  and  low,  inca- 
pable of  force  or  any  graceful  inflexions ;  but,  be- 
sides having  inimitable  skill  on  the  piano-forte  and 
harp,  he  played  well  on  most  of  the  minor  instru- 
ments. Braithwaite  delighted  in  music,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  the  harp  struck 
with  such  power  and  brilliancy.  Nancy  too  was 
there,  and  the  Wards  were  not,  and  he  always 
thought  she  appeared  more  attractive  when  their 
absence  permitted  her  to  display  her  natural  man- 
ners and  character. 

''  It  must  be  some  agreeable  association,"  said 
he,  turning  towards  her,  *^  that  has  induced  Mrs. 
Enfield  to  call  for  the  tune  that  is  now  playing :  for 
my  ear,  it  possesses  few  charms !"  But  the  magic 
touch  of  Avelino  caused  it  to  sound  so  sweetly,  as 
to  change  the  opinion  of  Braithwaite,  who  observed 
that  **  the  performer  brought  to  light  every  passage 
having  the  least  claim  to  beauty  ;**  adding,  that  ^*  his 
playing  might  be  compared  to  a  volume  of  the  se- 
lected beauties  of  an  author,  which  was  valuable  to 
those  who  wanted  discernment  otherwise  to  disco* 
ver  them." 

At  this  moment,  the  musician,  as  if  inspired, 
broke  forth  into  a  rhapsody,  so  grand  and  sonorous, 
and  again  so  softly  plaintive,  that  all,  by  a  corres- 
ponding feeling,  were  mute  and  motiouless.  The 
chords  of  the  harp  that  had  assisted  in  producing 
the  deeper  sounds,  yet  vibrated  under  the  forcible 
touch  of  the  player,  when  a  slow  movement  upon 
a  higher  key,  succeeded,  giving  to  the  latter  an  in- 
describable melancholy  richness. 

''Some  rigid  critic,"  remarked  Braithwaite  to 
Nancy,  when  at  length  the  silence  which  had  pre- 
vailed, was  broken  by  exclamations  of  delight, 
"might  with  his  tasteless  theories  condemn  that 
spontaneous  burst  of  harmony:  had  it  been  re- 
stricted to  rules,  greater  propriety  might  have  re- 
sulted, but  not  the  same  eflTect." 

Oh !  the  delightful  Italian !"  cried  Nancy,  en- 
thusiastically— "  I  shall  tease'papa,  incessantly,  un- 
til he  promises  to  patronize  him  largely  at  the  con- 
cert he  intends  giving ;  and,  Mrs.  Enfield,  you  may 


xal  inheritance  of  the  people,  his  rare  talents  were  put  my  name  down  for  at  least  twenty  tickets." 
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Nancy's  impalses  were  always  kind  and  gene- 
Braithwaite  looked  with  eyes  of  love  on 
her  qiarkling  countenance,  and  the  graceful  ani- 
mation of  her  gestures.  He  was  so  completely 
abeorbed  in  dwelling  on  the  tones  of  her  musical 
Toice,  sweeter  to  him  at  that  moment  than  the  finest 
notes  he  had  heard,  as  to  be  nnconscioas  of  any 
oiie*s  addressing  him,  until  tapped  upon  the  shoul- 
der by  Dr.  Enfield's  aant.  Miss  Straddle,  a  lady 
whose  charms  had  long  "  fallen  into  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf.'' 

*'I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing  some  agreeable 
rereiy,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  but  you  sing,  do  you  not  V 
she  repeated  for  the  third  time.  Braith  waite  started , 
and  smiling,  replied  in  the  negative. 

*'  O !  I  am  sure  you  do,  you  have  a  singing  face." 
Braithwaite  again  assured  her,  that  he  never  sang. 
Miss  Straddle  then  made  a  general  appeal  to  the 
geotiemen,  none  of  whom  unfortunately  were  sing- 
ers. This  was  distressing,  tia  her  forte'  was  a  par- 
ticular daet,  in  which  she  required  an  assistant. 
Difficnlty  inspiring  her  with  courage,  she  deter- 
mined to  ondertake  it  alone.  Avelino,  who  was 
to  accompany  her  on  the  piano-forte,  struck  a  full 
prelnde,  and  standing  up.  Miss  Straddle  burst  into 
a  manly,  insinuating  voice — 

"  Ob !  crael  nnftid  too  soon  retiring, 
Love's  tender  tows  all  fean  reav>re !" 
Then  throwing  aside  her  masculine  demeanor,  her 
tones  sank  into  the  softest  cadence,  with  the  reply — 
**  Ob !  cruel  youth  too  much  requiring, 
1  dare  not  say  how  much  I  love  I" 

Then  followed  in  the  song,  words  of  earnest  en- 
treaty on  one  hand, and  gentle  repulse  on  the  other; 
and,  in  illastrating  by  gesticulation  the  conflict  of  a 
parting  scene  between  two  lovers.  Miss  Straddle 
was  so  wrought  up  as  to  identify  one  leg  with  the 
*^  crael  maid,"  and  the  other  with  the  "  cruel  youth." 
By  the  time  the  duet  was  concluded,  the  shooting 
oot  from  right  to  left  of  these  conspicuous  appen 
4aBt»— ^e  show  of  advance  and  retreat — had  car- 
ried Miss  Straddle  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
leaving  Avelino  hanging  over  the  instrument  con- 
valsed  with  inandible  laughter.  After  this  extra- 
Mdinaiy  effort,  the  songstress  seated  herself  with 
a  self-satisfied  mien. 

**  I  often  tell  her,"  said  Mrs.  Enfield,  ^' that  she 
was  bom  for  an  actress,  and  in  not  fulfilling  her 
destiny,  the  drama  has  suflfered  an  incomparable 
lass.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  person  but  her- 
•elf  coold  have  given  snch  efifect  to  that  duet — 
vooderfol  mobility  of  countenance,  flexibility  of 
vsiee,  attitudes  imposing — one  might  really  ima- 
gine they  saw  two  distinct  persons." 

Braithwaite,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  replied 
with  a  smile  of  dubious  import,  "  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  what  was  not  onfrequent  in  other 
Mieseorporate — a  complete  disunion  of  member j,'' 

**  Yon  hear,'*  cried  Mrs.  Enfield,  '*  Braithwaite 
the  wise  aad  witty  approves." 


Music  was  still  the  order  of  the  night — Nancy 
and  the  young  lawyer  lingered  near  the  living  harp- 
strings.  At  his  request,  she  promised  hereafter  to 
take  lessons  on  the  delightful  instrument.  The 
gifted  Italian  partook  slightly  of  the  refreshments 
that  were  served ;  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
his  charming  art,  and  even  the  brilliant  eyes  admi- 
ringly bent  upon  him  were  disregarded,  while  he 
continued  to  play,  more  for  his  own  gratification 
than  for  the  pride  of  exhibition.  Mrs.  Enfield  was 
pleased  that  her  tea  and  patronage  were  not  thrown 
away  on  a  tyro,  and  condescended  to  lavish  on  him 
the  highest  encomiums,  couched  in  the  choicest 
phraseology.  The  world,  alike  all  over,  of  course 
was  not  different  in  Mrs.  Enfield's  drawing-room. 
While  participating  in  her  hospitality,  the  guests 
amused  themselves,  as  is  not  uncommon,  in  ridicu- 
ling their  hostess. 

*'  What  terrible  long  words  she  uses !"  said  one. 

^*  She  was  always  notorious  for  that,"  was  the 
rei^y.  "  When  her  late  husband  was  addressing 
her,  she  was  popularly  known  under  the  title  of 
'  Enfield's  Dictionary.'  " 

*'  Could  an  audience  of  persons  when  music,  hea- 
venly maid  was  young,  now  be  collected  together," 
began  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Enfield,  "  what  raptu- 
rous astonishment  would  be  theirs  at  the  wonder- 
ful march  of  the  science  through  successive  ages ! 
How  would  the  cow-horn  of  the  Egyptians — the 
ram's-horn  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  paltry  seven- 
stringed  lyre  of  the  Greeks,  sound  in  comparison 
with  the  exquisite  and  ingenious  inventions  of  our 
day !  Listen  to  that  march ! — ^what  effect  is  given 
to  its  martial  measure ! — how  inspiring !  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Macklewee  ?" 

The  person  spoken  to,  was  a  thin,  decrepit  old 
woman,  whose  loss  of  hearing  was  aggravated  by  a 
medicated  silk  cap,  worn  under  a  muslin  one,  to 
keep  out  the  cold. 

«'  Think  of  what !"  squeaked  the  old  lady. 

"  The  march,  ma'am." 

'*  Very  mndy^  by  far  the  nastiest  month  in  the 
year!" 

The  rules  of  politeness  suffered  a  general  viola- 
tion at  this  misunderstanding. 

^*1  suspect,"  remarked  Nancy  to  Braithwaite, 
"  that  Mrs.  Enfield  and  Miss  Straddle  are  showing 
offf  preparatory  to  sending  in  their  applications  for 
admission  to  our  Club." 

He  replied,  "  that  if  so,  he  should  not  oppose 
them,  as  variety  of  character  was  desirable  to  give 
greater  zest  to  their  meetings." 

The  party  breaking  up,  Braithwaite  accepted 
Nancy's  offer  of  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  which  he 
left  to  pursue  the  rest  of  his  way  on  foot,  after 
having  seen  her  safely  deposited  in  her  father's 
house. 

"  The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  heaven  knows, 

If 'twere  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwin'd," 
aang  Braithwaite,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  walked 
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briskly  forward,  when  a  severe  blow  on  the  head 
brought  him  prostrate  to  the  ground.  He  was 
stunned  A>r  a  moment,  but  recovering  himself,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  gazed  eageriy  around,  pre- 
pared to  struggle  with  the  ruffian  who  had  dealt  it. 
By  the  flickering  flame  of  a  lamp,  he  discovered 
his  imaginary  assailant  to  be  a  piece  of  timber  pro- 
jecting from  the  scaffolding  in  front  of  a  house,  upoq 
which  some  repairs  were  making,  where  a  light  had 
been  hung  as  a  hint  to  pedestrians,  and  which  the 
abstraction  of  his  thoughts  had  prevented  his  ob- 
serving. 

**  Is  this  an  omen  ?"  mused  he.  "  May  not  this 
prefigure  the  rough  hand  of  the  oapuin,  checking 
the  hopes  of  a  poor  attorney  aspiring  to  gain  his 
rich  and  lovely  daughter  1  Could  he  read  my  heart 
though — could  he  see  the  hard  struggle  of  pride 
and  love — for,  never  will  I  incur  the  suspicion  of 
wishing  to  enrich  myself  with  the  toils  of  another — 
of  being  indebted  to  a  wife  for  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries I  had  neither  industry  nor  wk  to  acquire ; — 
even  were  I  to  gain  thfi  consent  of  her  father,  I 
would  not  unite  myself  to  her,  until  it  was  in  my 
power  to  offer  her  a  support  that  none  might  blush 
to  accept.  I  am  no  blind  lover — I  see  her  faults, 
but  with  all  these  faults  I  love  her  still,  and  with 
her  I  may  promise  myself  as  much  happiness  as 
falls  to  the  chequered  lot  of  man.'' 

Thus  Braithwaite  pursued  this  train  of  reflection 
until  he  arrived  at  his  own  lodgings. 

CHAPTER  m. 
Com*st  thou  with  deep,  preuveditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets,  studiously  devised  7 

Sliakapeare. 

A  press  of  business  did  noX  prevent  Braithwaite 
calling  the  next  day  to  inquire  after  Nancy's  health. 
He  found  the  gay  little  beauty  as  blooming  and 
agreeable  as  ever.  She  was  surrounded  with 
feathers  and  ^owerS|  being  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  a  ball  that  was  to  lake  place  the  ensuing 
week* 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  there  1"  she  said  to  him. 

"  I  doubt  it — You  know  I  never  dance,  and  in  a 
ball-room  a  gentleman  loses  much  of  his  conse- 
quence with  the  ladies,  by  being  a  mere  lounger 
among  them." 

'^  You  do  not  think  dancing  interferes  with  your 
iJignily,  Mr.  Braithwaite  1" 

"  No,  but  so  Cew  excel  in  that  accomplishment, 
that  I  li^ve  thought  best  not  to  attempt  it.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  an  awkward  fellow  flounder- 
ing and  blundering  through  a  cotillion — throwing 
the  whole  set  into  confusion  ajad  incurring  the  im- 
minent risk  of  dislocating  the  arnxs  of  hi3  fair 
partner,  and  so  borne  away  by  the  excitement  of 
animal  spirits  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the 
ridicule  he  excites." 

*'  And  what  of  the  ladies  1"  asked  Nancy ;  "  can- 
not you  extend  your  strictures  to  them  V 


*^  As  it  is  one  of  the  rights  of  woman  to  be  al- 
ways stiled^ir,"  said  he,  smiling,  **I  suppose  we 
must  yield  them  the  additional  charm  of  being  al- 
ways graceful." 

There  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  which  Nancy 
was  selecting  those  she  liked  best. 

"  They  are  beautiful,"  remarked  Braithwaite — 
'*  how  bright  their  colors — If  I  were  to  reply  to  the 
question — *Who  can  paint  like  nature,'  I  should 
say — the  French.  They  will  ever  surpass  other 
nations  in  these  elegant  trifles." 

"  You  shall  choose  for  me,"  said  Nancy — **  I 
am  bewildered  with  the  variety." 

A  number  of  visiters  entering  at  the  moment, 
Braithwaite  took  his  leave. 

His  visits  now  became  regular  and  oflen  re- 
peated ;  and  his  attentions  towards  Nancy  daily 
more  ardent.  Capt.  Broadhorn  liked  the  gentle- 
manly deportment,  fine  face,  and  agreeable  con- 
versation of  the  visiter,  who,  in  return,  admired 
the  frank- hearted,  honest  simplicity  of  the  cap- 
tain's character.  One,  moce  presumingi  or  less 
high-minded  than  Braithwaite,  would  not  hare 
hesitated  in  declaring  himself,  as  the  behavior  of 
both  father  and  daughter  was  full  of  flattering  eor 
couragement.  Riding  and  walking  parties,  with 
other  schemes  of  amusement,  were  ever  in  agita- 
tion, and  Braithwaite  was  always  the  first  invited 
to  join  them ;  besides,  Capt.  Broadhorn  had  been 
hevtl  to  say — that  **  his  only  ambition  in  a  huji*- 
band  for  his  daughter,  was  a  sensible,  honest  fellow, 
who  would  be  kind  to  her."  The  truth  was,  that 
Braithwaite  had  not  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act^ 
He  could  plainly  perceive  that  there  was  a  tincture 
of  coquetry  in  Nancy's  disposition,  and  whenever 
he  thought  of  making  a  final  disclosure  of  his  feel- 
ings, the  bare  possibility  of  a  rejection — which,  to 
his  pride,  would  have  been  intensely  woundin^-^ 
always  restrained  him.  Nor  was  the  considera* 
tion  of  self,  the  only  one  by  which  he  wae  influen- 
ced. He  disapproved  of  those  long  engagements 
so  uncertain  in  their  result,  and  which  subject  the 
parties  involved  in  them — particularly  the  lady — to 
much  inquietude.  Nancy,  though  she  gathered 
enough  from  her  high-souled  lover  to  divine  the 
cause  of  his  scrupulous  line  of  conduct,  was  still 
piqued  that  her  beauty  and  fascinations  should  not 
have  gained  a  victory  over  every  motive. 

**  But  he  will  not  always  be  so  circumspect,'' 
thought  she,  *^  and  then  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
laughing  at  his  romantic  notions." 

The  Wards,  those  dear  friends  of  Nancy,  were 
still  out  of  the  way,  so  that  Braithwaite  for  some 
time,  was  spared  the  mortification  of  having  the 
foibles  of  his  mistress,  unwelcomely  displayed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  in  remarking,  when  in  their  com?- 
pany,  how  easily  she  was  led  into  folly  and  rude- 
ness, into  error  of  opinion,  and  inconsistency  or 
action. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Letitia  and  Harriet,"  said 
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Nancy,  wkb  a  faee  radiant  with  pleasure,  and  hold- 
lag  it  Qp  to  Braitbwaite,  aa  he  entered  to  pay  one 
of  hia  evening  Tisits.  ^'  They  will  be  here  soon.  I 
waa  Bare  they  would  not  forget  the  Club.  You 
know  it  meets  at  their  house  next  Wednesday." 

*'  What  would  you  say,  were  I  to  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  think  much  of  your  friends  V^  asked  Braith- 
waite. 

**That  you  were  unkind  to  me,  and  unjust  to 
dwm,'*  and  Nancy  colored  with  pain  and  perhaps 
diapleaanre. 

^  If  that  be  so,'*  said  he,  **  fancy  what  I  have 
•aid,  aoaaid.  The  charge  of  injustice  I  might  en- 
dure, but  that  of  unkiadnesa — and  of  unkindness  to 
yoa  too,  I  aerer  can." 

Some  hours  after  when  the  Wards  were  again 
■nationed,  and  Nancy  was  dwelling  on  their  ima- 
gined excellencies,  he  observed^"  I  am  afraid  that 
none  will  ever  held  the  place  in  your  affections 
that  they  do." 

^  Thai  I  am  sure  of,"  replied  she. 

**  Nc»t  one  V^  asked  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her 
&ee. 

Nancy  bluahed,  and  Braithwaite  thought,  with 
pleasure,  of  the  day,  when,  under  his  influence,  she 
woqM  learn  to  form  a  corrector  judgment,  and  be 
aUe  more  readily  to  select  the  gold  from  the  dross 
in  her  intercourse  with  the  world. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Club  at  the  time 
appointed.  A  note  from  one  of  the  Wards,  eoclo- 
aing  a  general  notice  which  Nancy  was  requested 
to  cireolate,  conreyed  intelligence  of  the  illness  of 
the  relation  at  whose  house  herself  and  family  were 
aUfiag,  '^^iHiioh  would  render  it  impossible  for  them, 
such  cruel  circumstances" — so  the  words 
-^to  open  their  doors  to  festivity."  The  fair 
wiiier  fortber  stated  that,  ^  the  disappointment  was 
aereaaed  by  cousin  Alfred's  being  with  them,  who, 
aader  the  two-fold  anticipation  of  an  introduction  to 
Niney,  and  the  entertainment  awaiting  him  at  the 
Clab,  waa  quite  in  despair  at  the  unforeseen  dis- 
appotntmenL"  Nancy,  who  had  lately  acquired  a 
bahit — flattering  to  the  hopes  of  Braithwaite>-of 
ihowing  him  all  the  confidential  epistles  of  her 
frieoda,  did  not  withhold  this,  notwithstanding  it 
soBlained  some  idle  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
natrimcmy ,  and  the  motto  on  the  seal,  ^*  keep  it  a  se- 
cret." He  was  i^eased  to  observe,  that  the  pro- 
tracted abeence  of  the  Wards  was  not  as  much  re- 
gretted aa  it  might  have  been,  which  with  pardona- 
Ue  ranity,  he  ascribed  to  the  now  engrossing  pas- 
Ma  he  had  awakened  in  her.  "  Love  makes  the 
west  men  fools."  Though  this  was  not  literally 
spflieahle  to  Braithwaite,  yet  he  went  through  the 
rootine  of  common -place  attentions.  He 
eoaiplimentary  veraes  in  her  Flora — over- 
vhelmed  her  with  new  books,  as  fast  as  they  issued 
fioB  the  press — cuUed  poetry,  music  and  flowers, 
with  Taziooa  other  bagatelles  to  beguile  the  many  idle 


hours  which  a  young  lady  in  the  affluent  circum- 
stances  of  Miss  Broadhorn  had  at  her  disposal. 
It  was  not  very  probable  that  Braithwaite,  with  all 
his  circumspection,  would  forever  be  governed  by 
the  same  prudential  considerations  in  regard  to 
forming  an  engagement  with  one  to  whom  he  ap- 
peared so  entirely  devoted ;  indeed,  he  had  been 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  pas- 
sion, when  he  was  prevented  by  some  momentary 
interruption.  ^*She  is  the  very  being,"  thought 
he,  dwelling  with  fond  partiality  on  the  thousand 
excellencies  with  which  his  fancy  had  invested  her, 
'*  to  smooth  the  asperities  of  one,  whose  nature,  like 
mine,  must  grow  rugged  from  the  cares  and  labors 
of  an  arduous  profession — Her  gayety,  by  chasing 
away  unpleasant  retrospections,  will  gild  the  pre- 
sent hours.  Were  her  character  more  sedate — 
her  temper  gentler,  the  very  tameness  of  these 
qualities  might  pall  upon  me.'^  The  uncle  of  the 
Miss  Wards  died,  and  they,  of  course,  as  he  had 
assigned  them  large  bequests,  were  inconsolable. 
They  continued  in  the  country,  smothered  in  crape 
and  bombazine.  Nancy  made  frequent  excursions 
to  see  them,  and  repaid  the  deceitful  tears  they 
wept,  with  drops  of  unfeigned  sympathy.  The 
meeting  of  the  Club  was  again  postponed  to  an  in- 
definite period.  Dr.  Enfield,  who  perhaps  had 
something  in  reserve,  which,  like  wine,  he  thought 
would  be  improved  by  keeping,  was  the  only  one 
who  expressed  pleasure  at  the  delay.  There  waa 
indeed,  little  doubt  of  his  having  a  great  produc- 
tion in  preparation ;  as  he  was  often  overheard  mut- 
tering to  himself  while  walking  the  streets,  and 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  memory  from  a  roll 
of  closely  written  foolscap. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Miss 
Wards  threw  aside  the  semblance  of  woe,  and  burst 
forth  upon  the  world  in  all  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
brilliant  colors  and  new  jewels.  Nancy  was  over- 
joyed— her  element  was  excitement,  and  her  powers 
of  contriving  new  amusements  being  almost  ex- 
hausted, she  turned  eagerly  towards  her  friends  for 
other  sources  of  entertainment,  and  the  principal 
one  of  these,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Club.  There 
was  now  nothing  existing  to  prevent  the  long  anti- 
cipated event,  and  this  was  signified  by  a  formal  no- 
tice to  the  several  members.  The  evening  came— 
they  met — at  least  all  who  were  not  prevented ;  for 
a  distressing,  though  not  dangerous  epidemic  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  numbers  were  suffering  from 
its  effects.  Braithwaite  was  not  there — a  note  of 
excuse  enclosing  the  fine,  which,  agreeable  to  the 
penal  code  of  the  Club,  was  required  for  non-at- 
tendance, unless  indisposition  or  some  other  ca- 
lamity was  the  plea — threw  a  damp  over  the  Wards, 
which  was  increased  by  the  intelligence,  that  cou- 
sin Alfred,  who  had  gone  on  a  shooting  party,  would 
not  be  back  until  the  succeeding  day.  Never  was 
there  a  duller  or  more  insipid  set  assembled  to- 
gether.    Many  who  had  come  with  preconcerted 
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speeches  and  well-rehearsed  songs,  failed  in  their 
attempts,  either  from  natural  diffidence,  or  a  too 
ardent  desire  to  excel  themselves.  Miss  Hurst 
was  summoned  from  the  room,  shortly  afler  her 
entrance,  by  tidings  of  the  illness  of  her  grand- 
mother. The  child  of  Dr.  Enfield^s  brain,  so 
troublesome  to  him  for  weeks  past,  came  forth  in 
a  long,  set  treatise,  on  the  injurious  effects  of  tight 
lacing,  which  produced  much  whispering  and  com- 
motion among  the  ladies,  who  were  outrageous. 
The  doctor  was  too  earnestly  involved  in  his  sub- 
ject,  to  mark  its  impression.  With  hands  forcibly 
pressed  upon  his  chest,  he  gasped  through  the  cata- 
logue of  evils  he  was  describing.  *'  Too  frequent 
respiration,  producing  disturbance  of  lungs** — "  im- 
pediment of  the  motion  of  the  ribs** — ^here  the  doc- 
tor's hands  descended  to  grasp  the  parts  referred 
to — "  blood  imperfectly  vitaliKed** — all  which  valua- 
ble information  was  disregarded  by  the  indignant 
fair.  Dr.  Enfield  concluded  his  harangue— better 
suited  to  have  been  delivered  before  a  medical 
society — ^with  a  pressing  solicitation,  that  the  for- 
cible manner  in  which  he  had  displayed  the  preva- 
lent evil  might  be  seriously  considered,  and  that 
each  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  throw  off 
the  tyrannical  fetters,  in  which  a  too  imperious  fash- 
ion held  them  enthralled.  Letitia  Ward,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  had  risen  from  her  seat  more 
than  once,  with  a  face  of  severe  displeasure,  to 
call  him  to  order ;  but  on  this  first  exercise  of  her 
office,  the  fear  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  her  pre 
rogative  kept  her  silent.  Very  little  more  trans- 
pired during  the  ^vening,  worthy  of  note.  Mrs. 
Enfield's  and  Miss  Straddle's  names  were  handed 
in  for  the  privilege  of  membership.  There  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  majority ;  there 
fore,  these  applications  were  laid  over  until  another 
meeting.  "  If  they  are  admitted,'*  said  Letitia  to 
Nancy,  **  I  shall  make  my  valedictory  bow  to  the 
Club,  and  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  expelling  a 
member,  I  would  try  all  my  influence  against  Dr. 
Enfield.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  so  indeli- 
cate and  impertinent !  If  he  is  permitted  to  go  on 
at  this  rate,  we  may,  with  reason,  apprehend  a  dis- 
closure, even  of  the  revolting  scenes  of  a  dissect- 
ing room." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  I  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flight, 

As  their*s  who  hawk'd  at  high  renown. 

In  song— ennobled  fight."— C.  F.  Hoffman. 

Business  had  reluctantly  compelled  Braithwaite 
to  be  absent  from  the  meeting ;  and  the  same  cause, 
prompted  his  departure  from  town  early  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  had  called  to  bid  Nancy  adieu  before 
he  went,  but  not  finding  her  in,  had  traced  a  few 
hurried  lines  on  the  back  of  a  visiting  card,  ex- 
pressive of  his  disappointment.  This  card  was 
delivered  to  her  on  her  return,  and  a  smile  of  ex- 


ultation lighted  up  her  features,  at  the  ascendancy 
she  had  gained  over  the  thoughts  of  the  handsome 
Braithwaite. 

"  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going,  and  how  long 
he  would  be  away  1"  she  enquired. 

The  servant  replied,  "  that  he  had  only  left  the 
writing  for  her,  and  his  compliments  for  the  rest 
of  the  family — but,'*  added  the  man,  "  he  looked 
very  much  distressed  at  not  seeing  you."  Nancy 
smiled  yet  more  triumphantly,  and  tossed  the  card 
on  the  table.  "  It  is  impossible,"  thought  she,  sur- 
veying herself  in  a  large  mirror  that  hung  in  the 
room — **  for  me  to  trace  all  the  circuitous  windings 
of  this  Braithwaite's  singular  notions  of  love,  but 
one  thing  I  know — I  am  sure  of  him — so  sure,  that 
I  have  ceased  to  be  beset  with  the  apprehension  I 
was  once  foolish  enough  to  feel,  of  his  not  really 
loving  me."  The  fair  image  that  the  glass  re- 
flected, was  a  further  warrant  for  security,  and  ar- 
ranging her  tresses  with  infinite  grace,  Nancy  again 
left  the  house  with  a  light  heart,  and  elastic  step, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  acquaintances  abroad. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Nancy  1**  asked  Harriet 
Ward,  looking  from  the  window  of  her  carriage. 

'*  Visiting.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Arlingtons  and  others  who  were  not  with 
us  last  night — I  hear  Rosamond  Willis  is  quite  ill." 

"  O,  never  mind  about  them.  I  believe  as  Leti- 
tia says — that  the  principal  reason,  which  prevented 
so  many  from  attending,  was  a  lack  of  wit,  and 
Rosamona  in  particular,  you  know,  is  not  very 
bright."  This  unfortunately  was  exactly  Harriet 
Ward's  own  case.  "  I  will  go  with  you,  however," 
she  added,  "  if  you  will  ride  ;"  and  the  steps  being 
let  down,  Nancy  tripped  lightly  into  the  carriage 
with  her  friends. 

''  Was  it  really  indispensable  business,  or  only 
affectation  that  made  Mr.  Braithwaite  stay  away  V 

"I  believe  he  stated  the  true  reason," said  Nancy, 
"  he  left  town  early  this  morning." 

"  Not  without  seeing  you,  first,  of  course  V 

This  question  was  evaded  by  Nancy  replying, 
that  '*  she  had  not  seenhim  before  he  went." 

Harrietts  hopes  revived ;  for,  with  all  her  pre- 
tended friendship,  she  was  anxious  to  supplant  her 
companion  in  the  affections  of  one  whom  she  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  loveable  person  she  had  ever 
seen.  I  have  been  thinking  how  cousin  Alfred 
felt,  on  being  detained  in  the  country — ^I  am  sure 
it  was  against  his  inclination,  for  he  is  dying  to  be 
acquainted  with  you." 

"  I  ana  sorry,**  said  Nancy ;  "  for,  he  will  cer- 
tainly he  disappointed  in  me." 

**  Not  at  all — ^he  has  had  so  faithful  pictare  of 
you." 

"  I  hope  then  he  will  recollect  that  it  is  drawn 
by  the  partial  hand  of  friendship,  and  make  some 
allowance  for  heightening  of  coloring." 

"  No,  the  portrait  is  true  to  nature,  I  assure  you. 
Do  you  think  Letitia,  or  I,  would  stoop  to  flattery  ?'* 
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Harriet  proceeded  io  an  artful  strain  to  insinaate, 
that  her  cousin  was  even  in  a  more  desperate  con- 
dition than  that  of  one  who  has  fallen  in  love  at 
fint  sight,  being  positively  smitten  without  ever 
having  seen  the  object  at  all ;  and  the  complaisant 
smile  with  which  Nancy  listened,  proved  that  the 
glided  bait  was  not  unsuccessful. 

A  loand  of  visits,  and  an  hour  spent  among  the 
enticing  finery  of  a  railliner^s  shop,  made  it  late 
before  Nancy  reached  home,  where  she  found  Mrs. 
Mustin,  who  was  rather  an  epicure,  in  a  fret  at  her 
encroachment  upon  the  dinner  hoar. 

While  Nancy  was  participating  in  the  lighter 
pleasares  of  society,  Brsithwaite,  meanwhile,  was 
deeply  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
and  even  the  object  of  his  secret  adoration  was  for 
awhile  forgotten.  He  was  engaged  in  a  criminal 
process  in  which  his  feelings  were  unusually  inte- 
rested. The  case  was  one,  where  crime  had  re- 
sulted less  from  inherent  depravity,  than  from  a 
chain  of  adverse  and  uncontrollable  circumstances 
that  had  gradually  led  the  way  to  it.  When  Braith- 
waite  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  criminal,  the 
fiill  powers  of  his  mind,  the  whole  tide  of  his  sym- 
pathy were  displayed,  till  the  hearers  seemed  pas- 
sively to  catch  the  very  color,  momentum,  and 
strength  of  the  mind  to  whose  operations  they  were 
stteoding.  The  public  prints  were  not  silent  on 
the  occasion  of  this  effort  of  genius  and  sensibility. 
Captain  Broadhom  read  aloud  to  his  family  several 
extracts  from  the  speech,  followed  by  the  highest 
eoomiendation  of  the  speaker,  whose  talents,  it  was 
predicted,  would  faereafler  throw  a  lustre  on  his 
country.  Such  a  man  as  that  is  worth  talking 
about,  remarked  the  Captain,  laying  down  the 
pqier  and  taking  a  puff  at  his  cigar.  ^  What  do 
^M  think,  HtUe  Nancy  ?" 

Nancy  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  Club  met  again  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices,— but  few  were  absent,  and  a  syno{)8is  of  its 
pioeeedings,  as  given  by  Dr.  Enfield,  the  next  day, 
to  his  mother  an^^aont,  presented  a  more  flattering 
vpect  than  at  first.  These  ladies  were  very  mach 
Aspleased  at  the  reception  their  application  had 
met  with.  It  had  been  voted  down,  notwithstand- 
isg  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Dr.  Enfield,  seconded 
by  Miss  Hurst.  In  consideration  of  their  mortifi- 
cstioa,  the  doctor  would  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Clab,  but  this  they  would  not  allow,  convinced  that 
BO  private  consideration  could  be  a  suflicient  ex- 
case  for  concealing  talents,  such  as  his,  under  a 
bushel !  Miss  Straddle  consoled  herself  with  seve- 
re severe  squibs,  levelled  against  some  of  the- 
feading  members,  and  Mrs.  Enfield  gave  a  wider 
circulation,  through  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  to  those 
poetical  effosioos  she  had  hoped  to  spout  before 
tbe  select  company  firom  which  she  was  excluded. 
One  of  the  most  successful  missiles  of  Miss  Strad- 
4Ie*s  malice,  was  a  caricature  head  of  the  Presi- 


dent, Letitia,  attached  to  a  figure  of  Hercules,  fu- 
riously wielding  an  enormoas  club,  ingeniously 
stuck  over  with  a  variety  of  faces,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  several  members  of  tbe  society.  This 
was  anonymously  handed  in  at  a  meeting,  and  it 
required  all  the  self-possession,  the  stately  President 
was  mistress  of,  to  conceal  her  anger  and  chagrin. 

"  YoQ  are  not  the  first,  whose  high  station  has 
provoked  envy,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Ward, 
"I  am  happy  to  see  this  malicious  contrivance 
foiled  by  your  excellent  sense.*' 

Dr.  Enfield,  who  had  instantly  recognized  in  it, 
the  cloven  foot  of  his  aunt  Straddle,  remained  pain- 
fully agitated,  fearing  her  detection,  and  that  he 
might  be  suspected  of  having  a  finger  in  the  affair. 

Braithwaite  did  not  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
anticipated.  In  his  absence  much  bad  occurred, 
though  trivial  in  detail,  to  change,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  the  position  Miss  Broadhorn  and  him- 
self had  maintained  towards  each  other,  prior  to 
his  departure.  The  many  favors  recently  received 
from  fortune,  had  determined  Braithwaite  to  pro- 
pose himself  to  Nancy,  when  next  they  met.  The 
unceasing  encouragement  given  to  his  attentions, 
both  by  herself  and  father,  would  have  made  it  pu- 
sillanimous in  him  to  doubt  the  reception  his  ad- 
dresses would  meet  with ;  but  when  on  his  return 
he  heard,  through  numerous  channels,  of  the  proba- 
bility of  her  bestowing  her  hand  on  the  cousin  of 
the  Wards,  instead  of  rushing  forward  like  some 
impetuous  lover,  with  a  premature  disclosure  to 
relieve  tbe  tortures  of  suspense,  he  prudently  re- 
solved to  relinquish  the  idea  of  which  bis  heart 
was  full,  until  well  assured  his  proposals  would 
share  a  better  fete  than  that  of  being  made  the 
sport  of  a  more  successful  rival.  His  aniiety  to 
see  Nancy  had  been  so  great,  that,  travel- soiled  as 
he  was,  he  would  have  flown  to  her;  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  his  motions  were  checked, 
and  it  was  not  until  many  hours  after  making  his 
toilet  with  the  utmost  precision,  that  he  presented 
himself  in  Captain  Broadhorn's  drawing  room. 

**  Nancy — dear  Nancy" — he  had  well  nigh  said, 
as  he  marked  the  unfeigned  pleasure  with  which 
she  welcomed  him — "You  are  well,  I  know — I 
never  saw  you  look  better — and  have  been  enjoy* 
ing  yourself,  I  hope,"  he  added,  leading  her  to  a 
seat. 

"  Very  much,  the  season  is  uncommonly  gay — 
nothing  but  balls  and  parties — ^and  we  have  had  an 
excellent  Thespian  corps." 

"And  the  Club r 

"  Oh,  it  has  risen  to  high  renown,  I  assure  you  ; 
but  it  could  not  do  otherwise  vrith  such  a  President 
at  its  head  as  Letitia." 

**And  such  a  Vice-President  as  Miss  Broad- 
horn,"  said  he,  smilingly. 

"  Don't  be  ironical,  Mr.  Braithwaite — I  should 
never  presume  to  compare  myself  with  Letitia,  as 
regards  the  requisites  for  the  station  she  fills." 
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"She  guides  well,  then,  the  wheels  of  the 
mighty  machine,  you  think  T' 

**  Yes,  admirably — and  her  cousin  Alfred,  too, 
is  a  great  acquisition.  So  much  life  and  vivacity — 
he  is  the  liveliest  young  man  I  ever  met  with/* 

"  This  rara  avis  has  arrived,  then,*'  said  Braith- 
waite,  having  banished  from  his  mind  the  idle  re- 
ports he  had  heard.  '*I  am  glad  you  like  him,  for 
since  he  meets  with  your  approbatioD,  he  is  sure 
of  mine." 

The  conversation  was  growing  graver  and  more 
interesting,  when  a  loud  rap  announced  visitors, 
and  in  glided  the  Miss  Wards.  Braithwaite  was 
provoked  at  the  interruption,  but  arose,  with  his 
usual  good  breeding,  to  return  their  graceful  cour- 
tesies. Nancy  bhished  a  little,  and  Harriet  Ward 
looked,  languislringly,  at  Braithwaite,  who  either 
did  not  or  would  not  observe  it.  General  topics 
were  discussed ;  bat  the  persevering  young  lady 
seemed  resolved  to  direct  every  word  she  uttered  to 
Braithwaite,  trying  to  engage  him  in  an  exclusive 
t^te  a  t^te.  Few  men  can  long  withstand  such  a 
battery,  and  though  he  was  neither  so  vain  as  to 
penetrate  her  motive,  nor  so  silly  as  to  be  cajoled 
by  it,  had  he  understood  it,  yet  he,  at  last,  natu- 
rally turned  his  principal  attention  to  her. 

'*!  suppose  you  have  not  remained  passive,  while 
BO  much  pleasure  has  been  abroad  ?*'  he  said,  to 
Harriet. 

**  I  have  mingled  with  the  throng,  but  have  par- 
ticipated little  in  its  enjoyment.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  felt  very  lonely." 

A  sigh  and  a  glance  followed  this  confession. 

"  That  is  a  feeling,  I  thought  young  ladies  never 
experienced,"  said  Braithwaite,  taking  bis  hat  to 
depart. 

**  You  will  be  with  os  to-morrow  night,  I  hope,*^ 
said  Letitia.  "  We  have  not  yet  had  the  light  of 
your  countenance,  among  us." 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  said  he,  as  he  bowed  ki»  exit. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Hetbinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheeks  appalled." 

Shaktpeare. 

It  was  not  with  the  solemn  state  that  marked 
its  first  meeting,  at  Miss  Wards,  that  the  Club  now 
assembled  there.  Braith waiters  thoughts  were 
seldom  occupied  by  self,  or  he  might  have  observed 
the  pleasure  his  entrance  gave  to  a  few,  who  rightly 
estimating  his  talents,  anticipated  entertainment 
from  them,  whether  displayed  in  his  colloquial 
powers,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment might  direct.  We  say — a  few — for  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  were  gathered  round 
a  young  man  who  was  standing  in  a  studied  atti- 
tude in  the  centre  of  the  room,  playing  upon  a  gui- 
tar, which  was  fastened  by  a  black  ribbon  over  his 
shoulders.  The  person  thus  employed  was  evi- 
dently no  common  thrummer.     His  performance' 


was  that  of  one  who  had  perfected  himself  on  the 
instrument,  in  the  land  to  which  it  owed  its  origin. 

After  a  full  display  of  his  powers  in  a  difficult 
sonata,  a  pause  followed — and  then  began  a  song, 
sung  in  a  soft  harmonious  voice.  When  it  was 
over,  the  ladies  were  unbounded  in  their  plaudits. 

*^  Pray,  Mr.  Timberlake,  do  not  put  down  the 
guitar*' — "  grve  us  another  such  delightful  song"— 
"  how  can  you  be  so  cruel" — ^  just  one  more" — 
'^the  dear  little  Spanish  song,  Mr.  Thnberlake"— 
a  dozen  voicea  were  speaking  at  once. 

'*  Indeed,'*  replied  the  person,  thus  importuned, 
shaking  his  ambrosial  curls,  *^  I  think  I  have  done 
my  part  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  evening." 

^'  Even  more,"  said  Nancy,  who  was  one  of  the 
loudest  among  the  loud — ^*  but  then  you  would  not 
be  so  selfish  as  to  deny  us  the  gratification  of  hear- 
ing you  again." 

•*  One  more  song  from  you  first,"  cried  Timber- 
lake,  skipping  to  the  piano-forte  where  she  stood. 

Nancy  excelled  herself.  Braith waite  had  always 
liked  her  voice,  but  he  never,  until  now,  was  con- 
scious of  its  fullness  and  extent.  **  There,**  said 
she,  when  she  had  ceased — **  I  demand  my  recom- 
pense." 

*^Then  it  must  not  be  music ;  for,  really,  I  feel 
it  physically  impossible.** 

"  Now,  Mr.  Timberlake,"  cried  Nancy,  reproach- 
fully, and  "  now,  Mr.  Timberlake,*'  ran  round  the 
bright  circle. 

**  No  song,  no  supper,  cousin  Alfred,*'  said  Har- 
riet Ward. 

"  If  I  ever  believe  another  worti  you  say,"  re- 
joined Nancy. 

"Well,  to  redeem  my  word,  I  shall  play  one 
more,  ladies ;  but  let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  this  is  my  finale,  for  this  evening  at  any  rate.*' 

Having  finished  his  song,  and  the  guitar  being 
laid  aside,  Timberlake  whistled,  and  snapping  his 
fingers,  a  large  grey  hound  entered  the  room. 
"  Count,"  he  said—"  poor  fellow— go  to  Miss 
Broadhom."  The  dog  immediately  advanced  to- 
wards Nancy. 

"  What  a  sagacious  animal  it  is,"  and  ar  dozen 
hands^  besides  her  own,  were  stretched  forth  to 
pat  it. 

"  Mr.  Timberlake  appears  to  be  quite  the  lion  of 
the  niglit,"  remarked  Braithwaite. 

"  Yes,  ke  creates  a  great  sensation,"  said  Dr. 
Enfield — **  the  heads  of  the  ladies  are  quite  turned 
with  htm  and  his  guitar.  I  came  prepared  with  a 
short  dissertation,  but-^" 

"Dr.  Enfield,"  interrupted  Miss  Hurst,  "spare 
us,  I  beg,  that  is,  if  your  subject  be  technical,  let 
us  not  have  those  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  ta,  brought 
in,  like  so  many  spectres,  to  mar  our  joy." 

I  was  going  to  treat  of  Materia  Medica,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  therefore,  if  I  touched  upon  a  bane  of 
life,  I  had  an  antidote  ready  to  apply  to  it." 

To  bo  jealous,  and  at  trifles,  too,  was  not  in  the 
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ntare  or  Braithwaite :  bat  he  experienced  an  in- 
deacribaUe  sensation  of  disappointment,  at  seeing 
how  mnch  Nancy  appeared  to  think  of  one,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  combination  of  folly,  foppery, 
and  insii^nificance.  But  it  was  the  vanity  of  Nancy, 
which  was  touched,  not  her  heart ;  and  as  Braith- 
waite could  only  judge  of  this,  through  her  actions, 
he  felt  like  one,  who,  though  not  absolutely  ex- 
pelled from  the  affections  of  a  mistress,  was,  at 
least,  far  from  occupying  the  same  distinguished 
place  in  them,  as  formerly.  "  Is  she  light  and 
Tain  t^'  be  asked,  mentally**"  then  I  renounce  her." 
The  next  moment,  he  accused  himself  of  undue 
asperity,  and  of  having  formed  too  hasty  an  opi- 
nion of  Timberlake.  The  mortifying  predicament 
of  finding  bis  place  unexpectedly  usurped  by  ano- 
ther, gave  an  unconscious  check  to  his  spirits,  and, 
for  some  time,  prevented  him  contributing  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  night. 

**  We  must  all  get  guitars  and  greyhounds,'*  said 
a  young  man,  very  disconsolately,  after  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  introduce  silence,  while  he 
recited  some  original  lines  that  had  caused  him  in- 
finite labor. 

"  You  are  too  ambitions,  Mr.  Gunn,"  said  Hor- 
tensia.  "  Do  not  wait  for  the  impossible  occur- 
rence of  a  dead  pause,  bat  begin  your  verses,  and 
if  tbey  are  worth  applauding,  rest  assured  that  I 
shall  make  as  much  noise  as  possible." 

Mr.  Gonn»  greatly  agitated,  began  in  a  feeble, 
qoavering  voice,  and  not  one  word  was  heard.  Mr. 
Timberlake  bad  just  made  an  excellent  pun,  so 
at  least  affirmed  his  cousins,  and  the  room  was  in  an 
uproar. 

'*  Alas !"  eried  Miss  Hurst,  "  poor  Mr.  Gunn 
has  gone  off,  and  no  one  has  heard  him." 

**  i  shall  go  off,  in  good  earnest,"  said  he,  **  if 
this  foolish  eonduct  is  continued." 

^  This  devotion  of  the  ladies  to  one  person,  is 
not  in  good  taste,"  observed  Dr.  Enfield—''  As  for 
my  little  afl&ir,  I  purposed  entertaining  the  com- 
pany with,  I  have  rolled  it  op  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  where  it  shall  stay." 

The  decided  indifference  Miss  Hurst  showed  to 
eoosin  Alfred  and  his  accomplishments,  was  not 
ODobaerved  by  the  Wards,  and  in  oonsequence, 
their  nalaral  dislike  to  her  was  increased.  The 
style  of  Tiroberlake*s  guitar  playing  was  uncom- 
mon in  the  circle  where  it  was  exhibited.  Though 
many  of  the  ladies  could  accompany  themselves 
on  the  inatmment  in  a  song,  there  were  none  who 
onderstood  it  sufficiently  to  produce  the  fine  tones 
brought  forth  by  his  superior  skill.  The  piece  of 
Basic  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  was  *'The 
Retreat,"  which  well  represented  the  hurried  march 
of  an  army,  from  before  a  besieged  city.  Horten- 
aaa  Harst,  whom  nobody  suspected  of  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  guitar,  took  it  up,  and  began  pull- 
tsg  the  strings,  as  if  merely  to  call  forth  their  vi- 
bition.     She  was  dressed  with  taste,  in   a  rose- 


colored  silk,  and  pearl  ornaments.  Miss  Hurst, 
though  not  rich,  was  always  expensively  attired, 
which  gave  Letitia  Ward  occasion,  ill-naturedly, 
to  remark,  that,  like  a  turtle,  she  carried  every 
thing  on  her  back." 

"  Do  you  play  ?"  inquired  Harriet,  smiling,  at 
what  she  conceived  her  awkward  attempts. 

No  reply  was  made,  except  striking  Up  the 
very  piece  Mr.  Timberlake  excelled  in,  which  she 
played  with  even  greater  spirit,  and  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  no  ears  for  the  merit  of  one  of  their  own 
sex,  turned  to  the  fair  performer,  with  marked 
delight  and  loud  encomiums.  Miss  Hurst,  when 
she  had  finished,  put  down  the  instrument,  with  a 
mischievous  glance  at  the  disconcerted  consins, 
and  a  look  full  of  mirth  at  Mr.  Gunn  and  Dr.  En- 
field, who  seemed  to  think  their  wfongs  amjJy 
avenged. 

"  How  cruel  you  are,"  said  Braithwaite,  speaking 
to  her  almost  for  the  first  time.  "  You  have  de- 
prived one  poor  creature  of  his  consequence." 

Miss  Hurst  laughed,  but  resolutely  declined  his 
request  to  play  again.  The  Wards  and  Timber- 
lake,  meanwhile,  attempted  to  disguise  their  amaze- 
ment and  mortification  under  forced  mirth  and  pre- 
tended ignorance  of  what  was  going  forward. 
Braithwaite  now  became  conscious  that  his  facul- 
ties were  lying  torpid  under  dejection,  and  deter- 
mining to  rally  himself,  he  approached  a  group,  who 
were  debating  a  humorous  question,  with  a  spirit 
and  animation  that  immediately  enlisted  him  among 
them.  He  grew  gay^  and  though  his  gayety  was 
more  exuberant  than  usual,  it  had  in  it  nothing  over- 
powering or  unnatural.  He  indulged  in  a  vein  of  wit, 
which  all  seemed  conscious  of,  except  her,  whose 
approbation  would  have  been  the  most  acceptable. 
Nancy  heeded  him  not — the  eternal  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  was  at  her  elbow,  pouring  into  her  ear,  a  thou- 
sand absurd  flatteries.  The  noisy  clamor  of  the 
debate  ovef ,  Braithwaite  rose  and  recited  ''  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon."  The  clear,  full,  distinct 
enunciation — the  finely  modulated  voioe^  were  wor- 
thy the  beautiful  lines  of  the  noble  poet.  There 
was  a  profound  silence,  flattering  because  rare. 
Braithwaite  felt  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  well, 
and  was  gratified  that  this  little  cfibrt  was  appro* 
ciated.  But  where  was  Nancy ! — she  had  been 
silent,  too — but  silent  from  example ;  her  thoughts 
appeared  entirely  engrossed  by  Timberlake^s  still 
whispered  conversation.  Captain  Broadhorn  was 
announced — it  need  scarcely  be  added,  unexpec- 
tedly— for  his  appearance  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  etiquette.  Mrs.  Ward  advanced  to  meet  him, 
with  frigid  dignity,  meant  to  overawe.  '*  This  is 
quite  an  unlooked  for  pleasure.  Captain  Broad- 
horn,"  she  said.  The  Captain  had  been  enjoying 
a  convivial  dinner,  on  board  of  the  ship  of  an  old 
friend,  and  his  rolling  motion  proved  that  the  meet- 
ing had  not  been  a  temperance  one. 

"  Fine  place,  this,"  said  he,  looking  avound  the 
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spacious  apartment — '*  plenty  of  sea  room.  Well, 
my  lovely  Nan,"  taking  his  daughter  by  the  chin, 
**  what  smart  things  have  you  been  saying  V 

Nancy  smiled,  but  showed  uneasiness  at  the  low- 
ering brows  of  her  friends.  The  Miss  Wards  rose 
at  the  moment  to  w^altz  to  the  music  of  a  flute 
played  by  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

'*  Don't  like  that,"  said  the  Captain,  "  too  much 
turning  and  twisting — just  like  two  young  roosters 
fighting." 

*•  Dear  father,"  whispered  Nancy,  "  don't  speak 
80  loud ;  you  will  ofifend  the  girls,  they  dance  most 
exquisitely." 

Braithwaite,  remarking  her  increased  annoy- 
ance, when  the  dance  was  over,  in  order  to  keep 
him  silent,  rose  and  recited  Bryon's  "  Address  to 
the  Ocean."  Captain  Broadhorn  knew  and  cared 
little  about  poetry,  but  the  lines  on  this  subject, 
spoken  as  they  were,  arrested  his  attention. 

**CaIm  or  conrulsed— in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
"  icing  the  pole  or  in  the  torrid  clime, 
"  Dark  heaving." 

When  these  words  were  uttered,  the  Captain 
broke  in  with  this  exclamation — "  Yes,  by  George, 
I've  seen  it  in  all  these  situations."  And  at  these 
concluding  lines-— 

"  For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 

"  And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

**And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here." 

'*  I  have  done  it  a  hundred  times,"  again  chimed 
in  the  Captain.  "  Laid  my  hand,  indeed — why  I 
have  sprawled  out  at  full  length  upon  it — glorious 
sport,  I  tell  you." 

"  The  old  hippopotamus,'*  whispered  Letitia 
Ward,  to  her  sister. 

"  Come,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  I'll  give  you 
something,  myself.  Braithwaite  is  the  only  one 
that  has  done  anything  worth  hearing." 

The  President  now  stepped  forward,  thinking  it 
high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  contemplated  in- 
fringement of  the  rules,  which  she  guarded  with 
an  iron  hand,  but  the  Captain  was  so  boisterous, 
and  Nancy  so  distressed,  that  she  restrained  the 
exercise  of  her  authority.  Captain  Broadhora 
sung  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  in  a  voice  which  made 
the  windows  rattle,  and  the  glasses  jingle  on  the 
waiters. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  that  V  he  asked,  when 
he  had  ceased.  "  Did  you  not  fiincy  you  heard  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  shroads  ?  What  effect 
bad  it  upon  you.  Miss  1"  he  inquired  of  Hortensia. 

'*  Oh,  it  has  made  me  quite  sea-sick.  Captain." 

"  That  proves  you  a  good  judge  of  singing,  but 
a  fresh  water  sailor.  You  are  a  neat  little  craft, 
though" — looking  at  her  rose-colored  dress — "  light 
and  graceful  as  the  pink-sailed  pirate  boats,  I  have 
seen  scudding  among  the  Grecian  Islands — and 
make  as  many  captives  too,  I  dare  say." 

Miss  Hurst  declared  this  was  '*  the  handsomest 


compliment,  she  had  ever  had  paid  her,  and  that 
she  would  certainly  treasure  it. in  the  safest  place 
in  her  memory." 

**  Flattery  is  acceptable  to  her  from  any  source," 
said  Letitia  to  Dr.  Enfield.  **  Ever  since  that  silly 
painter  wanted  her  to  sit  for  a  portrait  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, her  vanity  has  been  unbounded." 

"  She's  lovely — she's  divine,"  cried  the  doctor. 

**  Oh,  I  forgot  that  I  was  addressing  one  of  her 
adorers,"  replied  Letitia,  scornfully  turning  away. 

The  silence,  and  subdued  air  of  Timberlake 
plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Miss  Hurst's  playing.  To  prove  that 
his  resources  were  not  exhausted,  he  whispered  to 
Harriet,  who  seated  herself  at  the  piano  forte,  and 
played  a  fandango,  which  he  commenced  dancing 
with  much  grace.  In  place  of  castanets,  he  held 
pieces  of  silver  coin  between  his  fingers,  with  which 
he  kept  up  an  incessant  jingling. 

"That  was  well  done — very  well  done,  Mr. 
Timberlake.  I  should  like  to  learn  that  dance/' 
said  Nancy. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  propose,"  said  Letitia, 
"  that  you,  Harriet,  and  I,  should  begin  to-morrow 
morning  to  receive  instructions  in  it,  from  cousin 
Alfred." 

Nancy  declared  a  ready  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, which  reminded  Braithwaite  of  her  having 
promised  him  to  take  lessons  on  the  harp,  and  ap- 
proaching, he  inquired,  '^  what  proficiency  she  had 
madeV 

'^Not  any — she  had,  not  even  thought  of  it, 
her  time  had  been  so  exclusively  engaged." 

A  flush  of  mortification  and  displeasure  mounted 
to  the  forehead  of  Braithwaite,  who  withdrew  from 
her  side  and  sat  down  by  Hortensia. 

"  I  have  been  speaking  of  *  Don  Joan,'  "  said  the 
latter,  and  naming  a  particular  passage,  requested 
him  to  recite  it. 

'*Don  Juauy^  repeated  Mrs.  Ward,  elevating 
her  eyes  and  hands,  and  speaking  almost  audibly. 
"  Good  Heaven !  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  for  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen." 

^  Don  Juan,''  responded  Harriet,  catching  her 
mother's  horror ;  "  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ack- 
nowledge, that  she  has  read  it." 

Miss  Hurst  did  not  hear  this,  but  it  reached  the 
ear  of  Braithwaite,  who,  turning  to  Harriet,  re- 
marked, that  **  she  betrayed  by  her  censure,  her 
own  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Come , 
confess  you  have  read  it." 

"Some  parte,  I  have,"  answered  she,  deeply 
blushing,  "  but  not  all— when  I  read  it,  I  skipped." 

"Foryoy?"  asked  Braithwaite,  with  emphasis, 
but  at  the  same  time  smiling. 

Braitb  waiters  smile  always  gave  his  countenance 
so  agreeable  an  expression,  that  when  it  accompa- 
nied words  of  severity,  it  softened  their  eflect. 
Harriet  Ward,  looking  in  his  face,  forgot  the  cut- 
ting sarcasm  he  had  just  uttered,  and  also  smiled . 
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Biaithwaite  would  have  resamed  his  seat  by  Miss 
Horstfbat  Dr.  Enfield  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportQoity  of  taking  possession  of  it.  She  was 
Ittteniog  to  the  doctor,  with  a  comic  smile,  and  a 
Wight  curl  of  disdain,  visible  on  her  beautiful  lip. 
Tliis  was  an  expression  that,  unhappily,  too  often 
foosd  place  there,  and  though  it  might  interfere 
with  her  amiability,  it  detracted  nothing  from  her 
beauty,  being  rather  in  character  with  the  general 
east  of  her  features.  Miss  Hurst,  in  childhood, 
had  been  left  with  an  aged  grandmother,  whose  in- 
fonity  and  imbecility  rendered  her  the  charge, 
instead  of  the  guardian  of  her  granddaughter. 
This,  perhaps,  might  account  for  the  marked  deci- 
sioo  of  Miss  Hurst's  manner,  both  in  speech  and 
aetioB — for  her  independance  in  demeanor — and  a 
too  great  readiness  to  declare  her  sentiments  on 
all  occasions, — but,  withal,  she  was  elegant  and 
well-bred.  The  President  held  up  her  watch—it 
was  eleven  o'clock.  Dr.  Enfield,  as  a  member, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  the  next  meeting,  being 
held  at  his  bouse.  Though  it  had  been  generally 
sadentood  that  the  Club  was  to  meet  only  at  the 
booses  of  the  ladies,  yet  there  had  been  nothing 
distioctly  specified  on  the  subject,  which  prevented 
aay  reasonable  objection  being  made  to  this  propo 
Lctitia  bit  her  lips  with  vexation,  and  her 
I  to  the  retiring  guests  were  haughty  and  dig 
■ified,  so  moch  was  her  mind  preoccupied  with 
di^eaaare,  at  the  adroit  contrivance  of  Mrs.  En- 
fidd  and  Miss  Straddle,  to  frustrate  her  wish  of 
entirely  excluding  them  from  the  Club. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*  Whit  sadden  anger  *■  this  ?  How  have  I  reaped  it." 

Henry  VJII. 
"The  last  link  i»  broken  that  boand  me  to  thee."— ^atVey. 

It  was  not  nniil  after  the  lapse  of  several  days 
tfaatBraithwaite  again  visited  Nancy.  He  had  been 
dwelling  with  fond  recollection  on  the  first  dawn 
of  his  passion,  and  the  many  visionary  fabrics  of 
happiness,  his  fancy  had  reared  in  connection  with 
her  image.  The  probable  overthrow  of  these,  and 
his  partial  estrangement  from  her,  induced  a  feel- 
bg  of  melancholy  which  was  increased  by  believ- 
rag  that  the  fickleness  of  her  conduct  towards  him 
was  owing  rather  to  the  instigation  of  others,  than 
to  the  Inas  of  her  own,  uncontrolled  inclinations. 
It  was  with  a  heart  softened  by  such  reflections, 
that  he  entered  a  house  where  he  had  passed  so 
Baoy  hours  of  unalloyed  felicity.  Nancy  was 
Kated  at  a  table,  writing,  and  Braithwaite  found  it 
difficult  to  interpret  the  blush  with  which  she  rose 
to  receive  him. 

**  1  am  afraid,"  said  he,  '^  that  I  have  broken  in 
spoo  some  agreeable  employment." 

''The  interruption  is  full  as  agreeable  as  the 
eaploymeot,"  said  she.  "  I  am  copying  the  words 
•f  aaoDg  for  Mr.  TimberUke." 


This  speech,  if  intended  for  a  compliment,  was 
certainly  not  Uken  in  that  light  by  Braithwaite, 
who  made  no  reply. 

He  sings  delightfully,  and  is  most  excellent 
company,"  continued  Nancy — "don't  you  think 
80  V 

''  Without  hesitation,  I  can  give  an  affirmative 
to  your  first  question,"  answered  Braithwaite ;  "  but 
unless  you  wish  me  to  sin  against  the  laws  of  gal- 
lantry by  differing  from  you,  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  insist  upon  the  second." 

"  Is  he  jealous,"  thought  Nancy—"  can  neither 
his  good  looks,  nor  his  uncommon  sense  shield  him 
from  that  tormenting  passion  V 

She  smiled,  as  these  thoughts  passed  quickly 
through  her  mind,  which  Braithwaite  perceived, 
and  thinking  she  was  ungenerously  sporting  with 
an  attachment  which  should  have  been  held  sacred, 
his  face  assumed  an  air  of  coldness  and  displea- 
sure. Whether  or  not  this  was  noticed  by  Nancy, 
her  manners  suddenly  changed  from  gay  indiffer- 
ence to  an  assiduous  effort  to  please,  which  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  of  her  studiously  intend- 
ing to  trifle  with  his  feelings,  and  the  blood  deeply 
dyed  his  face,  as  he  reflected  that  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  his  manhood  to  be  made  the  poppet  of  a 
woman  :  or,  even  allowing  that  her  design  was  to 
force  him  at  once  to  an  open  avowal  of  his  love, 
he  disapproved  yet  more  of  her  behavior,  deeming 
that  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  every  lady  should 
forbid  her,  when  matrimony  was  in  the  question, 
resorting  to  measures  bordering,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  upon  coercion.  Nancy  was,  however,  too 
pretty  and  agreeable  for  him  long  to  resist  her 
attractions.  Each  angry  emotion  insensibly  subsi- 
ded in  the  bosom  of  Braithwaite,  who  betrayed 
towards  her  all  his  former  partiality.  A  servant 
entered  with  a  message  from  the  Wards,  to  say 
that  they  were  waiting  for  her  to  take  a  lesson  in 
dancing  the  fandango.  Forgetful  of  politeness, 
Nancy  instantly  sprung  up,  and  Braithwaite  also 
arose  from  his  seat. 

"  Pray,  sit  down,"  said  she, "  there  is  no  need  of 
my  being  in  haste ;"  but  the  impatient  look  accom- 
panying these  words,  was  not  lost  upon  her  lover. 

"  No,"  he  said,  hastily,  "  I  would  not  detain  you 
for  the  world,  from  those  who  seem  to  have  en- 
gaged your  whole  senses  and  affections." 

"  You  always  take  particular  pleasure,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite, in  interfering  with  my  friendships."  Nancy 
colored  and  spoke  angrily. 

"  You  take  me,  too  seriously,"  said  he,  aware 
that  his  feelings  had  betrayed  him  into  petulancy. 
"  I  have  not  erred  past  forgiveness,  1  hope  V 

He  held  out  his  hand  ;  but  Nancy,  resolving  not 
to  forfeit  her  dignity  by  being  too  easily  appeased, 
turned  away. 

Braithwaite  laughed,  in  order  to  give  a  lighter 
color  to  the  affair ;  but  when  she  added,  "  I,  more- 
over, sir,  consider  your  interference  officious,"  he, 
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in  his  turn,  grew  warm,  and  bowing,  with  an  air 
of  constrained  politeness,  left  the  house. 

"  She  loves  me  still,**  muttered  he  between  his 
elotched  teeth.  '^Yes,  loves  me  far  above  the 
eoxcomb  she  pretends  to  prefer ;''  but  this  opinion 
received  more  support  from  his  pride  than  from  his 
reason,  and  the  fresHy  revived  feelings  of  love, 
with  which  he  had  sought  the  presence  of  Nancy, 
were  doomed  hy  her  fickleness  onee  more  to  ex- 
pire within  him. 

Braithwaite  did  not  forget,  when  the  next  Wed- 
nesday arrived,  that  the  "  Club"  met  at  Dr.  En- 
field *s.  Accordingly,  when  the  hour  of  seven  ar- 
rived, he  repaired  thither.  Several  gentlemen  had 
already  assembled.  Mrs.  Enfield  came  forward  to 
receive  him,  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a  Russian 
lady  of  rank,  furred  up  to  the  eyes.  Advancing 
further  into  the  long  apartment,  he  suddenly  paused, 
as  he  remarked  two  frames  at  the  extreme  end  of 
it.  One  contained  Dr.  Enfield  and  Miss  Hurst — 
he,  as  the  victor  of  a  tournament,  was  receiving 
his  reward  of  valor  from  the  hands  of  Hortensia, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  rich  costume  of  a  high  born 
dame  of  yore.  The  figures  were  strikingly  ele- 
gant. The  lean  limbs  of  the  doctors-encased  in 
pasteboard  armor,  much  too  large  for  them — re- 
ceived, in  consequence,  a  fulness  denied  by  nature, 
and  the  beauty  of  Miss  Hurst,  which  admitted  of 
a  great  deal  of  decoration,  was  enhanced  by  the 
splendor  of  her  garments.  Braithwaite  gazed  long 
and  intensely  at  the  immovable  figures,  till  slapped 
on  the  back  by  Mr.  Gunn. 

*'  Look,"  he  whispered,  "  look  for  pity's  sake,  at 
the  other  picture  ;"and  obeying  the  direction,  Braith- 
waite saw  that  the  next  frame  contained  Miss  Strad- 
dle, as  Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe,  in  a  headlong  attitude, 
ready  to  take  the  fatal  leap  from  the  battlements, 
to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert.  This  ruffianly  knight  was  represented,  how- 
ever, only  in  part,  by  a  helmet  stuck  in  one  corner 
of  the  picture  frame. 

"  Deuce  take  me,"  said  Gunn,  bursting  with 
laughter,  *^  if  she  does  not  look  like  an  old  cha- 
mois pitching  head-foremost  from  a  glacier." 

"  Do  you  observe  Almira,"  said  Mrs.  Enfield  to 
Braithwaite — who  could  scarcely  restrain  his  risi- 
bility within  bounds — "How  wonderfully  she  main- 
tained the  painful  medium  between  falling  and  stand- 
ing erect  ? — most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  thew 
and  sinew !" 

This  caught  the  ear  of  Miss  Hurst,  who,  break- 
ing into  a  laugh,  and  springing  to  the  floor,  ex- 
claimed, **  Come,  Dr.  Enfield,  do  not  let  us  confine 
our  talents  any  longer  within  such  narrow  limits,^'' 
and  the  enraptured  champion  followed  her  example. 

"I  am  going  to  pay  you  a  compliment,"  said 
Braithwaite,  inspired  with  gallantry  at  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  Hortensia,  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  burst  upon  him. 


**Pray,  do  not;  it  will  have  no  effect— 'fore- 
warned,  forearmed,*  you  remember." 

All  the  gentlemen  had  assembled  except  Mr. 
Timberlake,  before  the  interruption  of  the  tableaux 
vivans;  for  Miss  Straddle,  tired  of  the  stretch  she 
was  making  to  please,  had  also  descended  from  her 
gilded  frame.  Mrs.  Enfield  expressed  surprise  at 
the  detention  of  the  female  members ;  but  it  was 
evident  from  the  fines  that  showered  in,  that  they 
were  determined  not  to  honor  ihe  doctor's  meeting 
with  their  presence. 

''  The  treasury  will  bo  enriched  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  Enfield,  '^  and  I  will  renture  to  affirm  that  the 
heads  of  those  silver  pieces,  in  many  cases,  con- 
tain as  much  as  the  real  ones  that  might  have  been 
here  in  their  stead." 

Miss  Straddle  looked  scornfully,  and  rightly  at- 
tributed the  whole  to  the  influence  of  Letitia  Ward. 

"  She  moulds  them  to  her  will,"  she  said. 

*'  What  a  responsible  situation  I  am  placed  in,*' 
said  Hortensia,  "  being  the  only  lady  of  the  Club, 
present.  Mrs.  Enfield  and  Miss  Elmira,  as  we 
are  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  higher  powers, 
I  suppose  I  may  venture  to  call  in  your  assistance, 
as  members  pro-tem.  But  first,  let  me  exhibit 
some  of  my  qualifications ;"  and  placing  herself  at 
the  piano-forte,  she  began  playing  in  a  manner, 
few  had  ever  heard  surpassed.  She  sung  too-* 
and  what  a  heavenly  voice ! — it  thrilled  through 
Braithwaite's  heart — such  a  voice,  if  exerted  in  a 
public  capacity,  would  have  insured  its  possessor, 
wealth.  It  seemed  a  struggle  between  Dr.  Enfield 
and  Mr.  Gunn,  who  should  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music  book,  as  they  hung  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  in  breathless  delight.  The  evening  passed 
off  delightfully.  Braithwaite  scarcely  thought  of 
Nancy,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  only  to  condemn  her 
for  having  united  with  others,  in  being  malicious 
and  disagreeable.  All  were  surprised  at  discover- 
ing that  it  was  midnight,  and  long  past  the  hoar 
for  breaking  up.  As  the  rules  had  thus  far  been 
encroach^  on,  Mrs.  Enfield  added  something  more 
substantia^to  the  light  refreshments  of  the  night. 

Miss  Hurst  remained  a  few  moments  after  the 
departure  of  the  company,  waiting  for  a  convey- 
ance to  take  her  home,  which  not  arriving,  Braith- 
waite offered  to  be  her  escort.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  Enfield  had  unfolded,  in  confi- 
dence, to  Braithwaite  his  attachment  to  Miss  Hurst, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  make  known  to  that  youog 
lady,  himself,  not  being  sufficiently  assured  of  the 
reception  his  proposals  might  meet  with. 

"There  is  an  amicable  rivalship,"  the  doctor 
said,  "  between  Mr.  Gunn  and  myself.  I  believe, 
however,  he  has  relinquished  the  idea  of  address- 
ing her,  as  she  has  never  given  hiiQ  encouragement 
to  do  so." 

Dr.  Enfield  desired  Braithwaite  to  sound  Hor- 
tensia on  the  subject,  and  had  purposely  arranged 
that  she  should  walk  home,  in  order  that  an  oppor- 
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tiiaity  might  be  afforded,  for  carrying  this  project 
into  execution. 

^I  enter,  reluctantly,  into  the  baainess,*'  said 
Bnithwaite,  replying  to  some  whispered  injunction 
«yf  the  doctor,  just  as  he  was  about  to  depart — 
••  but  to  oblige  you,  I  will  do  violence  to  my  own 
incllDalions.*' 

Having  carefully  wrapped  Hortensia  in  her  cloak, 
he  placed  her  arm  within  his,  and  they  bade, 
^  good  bye/'  The  night  was  bright,  but  intensely 
eold — the  frosty  ground  crackled  beneath  their 
tread.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, Braithwaite,  as  well  on  his  own  account,  as 
on  that  of  the  doctor — without  intending  treachery 
to  his  friendship,  would  have  lingered  on  the  way, 
but  his  fair  companion  urged  him  onward.  He 
saw  there  was  no  time  for  delay,  and  without  much 
eireainlocntion,  declared  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  intrusted. 

"  You  jest,''  said  Miss  Hurst,  looking  quickly 
vp  at  him. 

He  assured  her  he  did  not. 

**  Then  I  am  sorry,"  said  she ;  "  for  this  would 
seem  to  involve  me  in  the  vanity  of  having  trifled 
with  Dr.  Enfield's  feelings,  though  I  can  hardly 
think  he  would  thus  accuse  me.  No,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite :  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  doctor 
and  an  his  family,  ever  to  have  encouraged  a  hope, 
1  never  meant  to  fulfil — but  be  assured,"  she  added, 
laughing,  *'  that  he  is  too  great  an  admirer  of  the 
sex,  in  general,  to  break  his  heart  for  one." 

**  I  pity  his  failure,"  said  Braithwaite,  "  though 
I  should  have  envied  his  success." 

"Ton  had  better  have  reserved  that  fine  speech  for 
a  Club  night — You  are  positively,  too  prodigal,  Mr. 
Braithwaite — ^and  here  I  am  at  home — it  is  too  late 
to  ask  you  in,  and  far  too  cold  for  a  tete-a-tdte  by 
moonlight — Good  night,  may  you  be  more  fortunate 
when  yoo  make  love  for  yourself ;"  and  smiling  and 
■odding,  she  hastily  withdrew  the  hand  he  had 
caught,  and  would  have  carried  to  his  lips,  and 
dosed  the  door  after  her. 

**  Shining,  and  refinely  polished,  as  the  blade  of 
a  stiletto,"  pondered  Braithwaite,  *'  and  as  sharp 
too." 

As  he  left  his  lodgings,  the  next  morning,  the 
first  person  that  presented  herself  was  Nancy. 
Her  aspect  was  widely  different  from  what  it  was 
when  they  last  parted,  being  full  of  smiles.  They 
were  advancing  from  opposite  directions,  and  the 
ready  bow  with  which  she  returned  his  salutation, 
proved  that  their  recent  quarrel  was  either  forgot- 
ten or  forgiven. 

**  You  are  abroad  early  this  morning,"  he  said, 
nlher  dryly. 

**  Yes,  this  is  papa's  birthday,  and  I  wish  to  sur- 
prise him  with  a  present." 

As  she  spoke,  she  unclasped  a  small  morocco 
case  and  displayed  a  brooch,  enclosing  a  lock  of 
ber  own  sonny  hair. 


**  The  Captain  will  value  this  as  he  ought,"  said 
Braithwaite,  pleased  with  this  mark  of  her  filial 
attention,  and  feeling  the  emotions  of  forgiveness 
and  love,  melting  away  the  sterner  ones,  with  which 
he  had  met  her. 

"I  hope  he  will  be  pleased.  He  has  a  few 
friends  dining  with  him  to-day,  and  our  meeting  is 
quite  opportune,  as  he  intends  asking  you,  and  if 
you  will  accept  the  invitation  through  me,  it  will 
spare  him  further  trouble." 

"  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  it  were  for  the  sole 
reason  of  your  being  the  bearer  of  it.  At  what 
hour  does  he  dine  T' 

*' At  three — You  mnst  make  up  your  mind  to  hear 
nothing,  but  sea  adventures,  for  the  company  will 
all  be  Eons  of  Neptune." 

"Yoti  will  appear?" 

*'  Yes,  aunt  Mustin  and  I  will  be  the  only  belles." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  Nancy's  resi- 
dence, where  Baaithwaite  wished  her  **  good  morn- 
ing," and  continued  his  walk. 

'^Strange,  incomprehensible,  but  beautiful  being,^ 
thought  he,—"  Yes,  beautiful !" 

Here  he  began  to  contrast  her  with  Hortensia, 
and  as  a  proof  that  his  love  was  not  the  same  as 
it  had  been,  he  could  see  and  acknowledge  that  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Miss 
Broadhorn  was  too  small ;  Miss  Hurst,  though  not 
tall,  had  a  dignity  of  bearing,  which  made  her 
really  appear  so.  Nancy's  hair  and  eyes  were  un^ 
doubtedly  beautiful,  but  he  had  just  discovered  that 
he  prefered  both  of  a  darker  hue. 

"  All  that*8  best  of  dark  and  bright, 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes," 

thought  he,  continuing  to  dwell  upon  Hortensia-* 
but  Nancy,  "  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still ;" 
but  Braithwaite  also  discovered  that  this  was  the 
formal  reiteration  of  words,  without  the  heartfelt 
participation  in  what  they  implied.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  was  again  in  the  presence  of 
Nancy,  at  her  father's  hospitable  board.  They 
were  principally  old  men  who  were  there.  The 
party  was  prevented  from  being  entirely  an  anti- 
quated one,  by  the  presence  of  himself  and  two 
young  naval  officers,  who  appeared  very  much  taken 
with  the  captain's  fair  daughter.  Braithwaite,  who 
was  now  completely  on  the  alert  to  descry  the  foi- 
bles of  his  mistress,  was  not  unobservant  of  the 
coquettish  glances  that  were  levelled  at  these  ma- 
rine productions,  and  he  prized  little,  those  that 
ofttimes  fell  upon  himself.  As  usual,  Mrs.  Mustin 
and  her  brother  came  to  points,  and  Braithwaite 
was  not  sorry  when  a  signal  from  that  decorous 
dame,  left  the  gentlemen  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
the  circling  glass.  Many  interesting  narratives 
were  given  of  whaling  voyages,  and  descriptions 
of  those  monsters  which  frequent  the  seas  of  either 
pole,  and  as  the  wine  began  to  circulate  through 
the  veins  of  the  elder  part  of  the  convivial  set, 
these  recitals  grew  more  wonderful,  and  their  mer- 
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riment  increased.  Braiihwaite  and  the  young  men 
were  the  first  to  quit  the  table  for  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  Mrs.  Mustin  presiding  over  the 
tea-urn,  and  Nancy  weaving  a  watch-guard  for 
Mr.  Timberlake,  which  was  in  reality  severing  the 
last  link  that  bound  her  handsome  lover  to  her. 
There  are  few,  so  moan-spirited,  as  to  love  on 
through  every  slight,  and  Braithwaite,  with  one 
sigh  over  his  expiring  passion  for  Nancy,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  fate  he  fancied  she  was  weaving  for 
herself,  resigned  her  at  once — and  forever. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Club  continued  to  meet,  preserving  still  its 
usual  characteristic  traits — some  sense,  more  non- 
sense, and  an  abundant  sprinkling  of  wrangling  and 
cutting  sarcasm.  The  haughty  President  did  not 
forget  at  the  meeting  subsequent  to  that  at  Dr. 
£nfield>,  to  impose  fines  on  all  who  had  been 
present  at  the  latter,  for  violating  the  rules  by  late 
hours  and  indulging  in  unconstitutional  refresh- 
ments. Her  right  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  offenders,  and 
few  at  the  time  were  prepared  to  discharge  the 
penalty. 

**  It  is  just,"  said  Miss  Hurst;  '<  but  as  I  had  for- 
gotten my  liability,  I  have  neglected  to  come  pro- 
vided as  I  ought." 

''  I  suppose  I  must  consider  it  a  compliment  in 
Miss  Hurst's  acknowledging  that  I  act  correctly, 
as  her  meed  of  praise  is  always  so  scantily  be- 
stowed," observed  Letitia,  ironically. 

"  I  certainly  have  to  regret,"  answered  Horten- 
sia,  '*  that  those  in  high  stations  are  generally  more 
deserving  of  censure  than  commendation." 

On  this  occasion,  essays  on  the  subject  of 
"  Thought,"  were  to  be  given  in  by  the  several 
members.  The  authors  were  to  remain  anony- 
mous ;  and,  to  prevent  tediousness,  the  pieces  were 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  number  of  lines.  Among 
these,  as  may  be  imagined,  there  were  some  good, 
but  the  generality  were  indifferent.  One,  bow- 
ever,  claimed  a  decided  superiority  above  the  rest. 
In  some  passages  it  was  deep,  and  even  metaphy- 
sical ;  in  others,  full  of  light  and  playful  humor. 
It  was  instantly  attributed  to  Braithwaite,  who, 
struck  with  its  merit,  was  too  generous  to  appro- 
priate it.  Though  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  Club->-^'  neither  to  acknowledge  nor 
deny  the  authorship  of  a  piece,"  he  seriously  dis- 
claimed having  written  it,  and  paid  the  forfeit. 
It  was  evident  to  him,  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of 
Hortensia.  He  marked  the  changeful  expression 
of  her  face  as  he  praised  it,  and  soon  afler,  finding 
an  opportunity  to  steal  it  from  the  basket  where  it 
lay  with  the  rest,  bore  it  away  as  a  precious  relic 
of  the  genius  of  the  young  writer.  Mr.  Gunn  was 
more  fortunate  than  heretofore, — he  went  offy  and 
every  body  heard  him,  except  Nancy  and  Timber- 
lake.     He  recited  several  humorous  verses  really 


well,  and  gained,  what  he  was  dying  for — the  ap- 
probation of  Miss  Hurst.  Braithwaite  gave  some 
fine  extracts  from  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
being  solicited,  he  more  than  once  spoke  from  the 
same  celebrated  source. 

^'Lord  Bacon  remarks",  said  Letitia,  "that, 
some  books  ought  to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed ;" 
now  for  the  vast  quantity  Mr.  Braithwaite  has 
given  us  from  Mrs.  Hemans,  I  think  he  must  have 
obeyed  the  latter  part  of  the  injunction." 

This  was  addressed  to  Nancy  in  a  voice  sofiiciently 
loud  to  be  overheard  by  him,  and  watching  to  see 
how  it  was  received,  he  perceived  her  smile,  though 
it  seemed  rather  an  effort  to  gratify  Letitia  than  a 
voluntary  tribute  to  this  ill-natured  sally.     Braith- 
waite had,  latterly,  lost  much  of  the  favor  of  the 
Wards  by  his  steadfast  repulse  of  Harriet's  atten- 
tions, and  from  appearing  too  frequently  by  the  side 
of  Hortensia ;  but  as  he  valued  not  their  regard,  he 
paid  little  heed  to  its  diminution.    That  object  of 
their  malice  and  secret  envy  was  decked  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  taste  and  profusion,  for  Miss 
Hurst,  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  her  orna- 
ments proved  that  the  latter  could  be  indulged  in, 
not  inconsistently  with  the  former.    The  full  sleeves 
of  the  crimson  velvet  dress,  looped  to  the  shoulder 
with  gold  and  gems,  served  as  a  contrast  to  the 
white  arms,  the  wrists  of  which  were  encircled 
with  similar  ornaments.     One  of  the  bracelets 
fell,  unobserved  to  the  floor,  which  Braithwaite 
raising,  placed  in   his  pocket  with  the  design  of 
making  it  a  plea  for  a  visit  to  Hortensia  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Accordingly,  when  the  time  arrived, 
this  stratagem  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  with  an  agi- 
tation of  which  he  was  ashamed,  he  found  himself 
for  the  first  time,  a  visitor  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Hurst.     The  room  into  which  he  was  ushered  was 
small,  but  fitted  up  with  elegance.     The  bright 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  streaming  through  the  large 
windows  in  front,  were  mellowed  by  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  purple  drapery  that  hung  from  them.     To 
beguile  the  moments   he  was  alone,  Braithwaite 
opened  the  leaves  of  a  volume  that  lay  near,  be- 
side which  was  one  of  the  embroidered  gloves  of 
the  lady;  but  he  was  not  like  the  devoted  Petrarch, 
so  romantically  enamored  as  to  make  it  his  prize. 

*'  To  what  must  I  attribute  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Braithwaite?"  said  Hortensia,  enter- 
ing. 

Braithwaite  started  at  the  sound  of  her  peculiar 
voice,  and  without  either  returning  her  graceful 
bow,  or  obeying  her  signal  to  resume  his  seat,  re- 
mained still  gazing  at  her,  until  an  undisguised 
laugh  recalled  him  to  recollection ;  and  kno wing- 
that  it  had  been  indulged  in,  at  his  expense  for 
having  made  himself  ridiculous,  he  colored  and 
took  a  seat. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Miss  Hurst  in 
broad  daylight,  and  so  far  from  suffering  by  beingr 
brought  to  a  clearer  inspection,  she  only  showed  to 
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greater  advantage.  Her  beauty  was  not  of  the 
blonde  description,  bat  her  skin  was  finely  transpa- 
rent, and  the  glow  of  health  deepened  her  cheeks 
and  lips. 

*'  1  live  so  much  to  myself/'  said  Braithwaite, 
aitempting  to  apologise,  that  I  am  quite  unpol- 
ished— ^and,"  continued  he,  "  this  morning,  I  have 
been  indulging  in  ideal  dreams  among  the  fine  paint- 
ings and  stataes  of  Italy, — so  that  when  you  en- 
tered—" 

*'  YoQ  are  framing  an  apology  of  more  ingenuity 
than  sincerity,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  and 
again  laughing. 

^  Do  not  be  so  unmerciful ,"  said  Braithwaite,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  brace- 
let, and  presenting  it  to  her. 

^^  Thank  you,  I  sent  this  morning  to  Miss  Willis 
to  inquire  for  it,  and  I  lost  something  besides  this 
ornament — not  of  so  much  value,  I  allow.  I  sus- 
pect Miss  Ward  of  having  committed  the  thefl. 
and  I  am  unwilling  she  should  retain  what  she  has 
taken."^ 

^  Do  yon  mean  your  essay  V  he  asked,  smiling. 
If  so,  you  charge  her  unjustly.  It  was  I  who  pur- 
loined it." 

*^  Yon  ?"  said  Miss  Hurst,  slightly  coloring. 

^  Yes,  and  I  hope  from  my  candor  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  what  I  have  stolen." 

**  Yon  do  it  more  honor  than  it  deserves,"  said 
Hortensia,  and  instantly  changed  the  subject. 

In  eooversatioo  Miss  Hurst  was  eminently  gifted. 
Braithwaite  found  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  away 
after  a  prolonged  visit.  *'  Who  knows,"  thought 
he — reflecting  as  he  returned  home  on  the  plea- 
snre  he  had  experienced  in  her  society — *'  but  this 
is  the  Aspasia  at  whose  feet  I  shall  improve  in  elo- 
quence." Braithwaite  might  now  be  said  to  expe- 
rienee  what  Goethe  happily  describes — "  That,  it 
is  a  most  agreeable  sensation  when  a  new  attach- 
ment begins  to  rise  within  us,  before  the  old  has 
entirely  subsided— even,  as  it  is  an  agreeable  sight 
to  behold  the  moon  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  horizon  to  the  setting  sun,  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
doable  illumination  afforded  by  the  two  luminaries 
of  heaven."  But  how  to  propitiate  this  last  bright 
planet  ?  that  was  the  question ;  for  he  had  grown 
diffident  from  the  reception  his  attentions  had  met 
with  from  Nancy.  To  find  a  way  to  the  heart  of 
Hortensia  Hurst  would  be  difficult,  and  this  way, 
even  when  found,  might  be  like  the  bridge  whioh 
is  said  to  conduct  to  Mahomet^s  paradise — '*  sharp 
as  a  two  edged  sword  and  narrow  as  a  hair." 
Braithwaite,  however,  was  mistaken.  Miss  Hurst 
perceived  the  impression  her  beauty  and  talents 
had  made,  and  was  not  insensible  to  it.  Thus  the 
infatuated  Nancy,  lulled  into  security,  by  believing 
her  power  over  Braithwaite  could  never  be  dimin- 
ished, suffered  another  to  usurp  her  place  in  the 
heart  where  she  thought  to  have  been  enshrined 
&f  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
**  Madam,  he  *b  married  to  Octavia." — Shakspeare. 

The  term  of  its  limitation  having  drawn  to  a 
close,  "The  Winter  Night's  Club"  ceased  to 
exist.  Without  strictly  adhering  to  the  nominal 
division  of  the  year,  it  had  been  continued  through 
the  first  months  of  the  succeeding  season,  and  the 
last  meeting,  held  at  Miss  Broad  horn's,  went  off 
with  an  eclat  that  shed  a  radiance  over  its  last  mo- 
ments. Dr.  Enfield,  early  apprised  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  suit,  had  been  absent  from  many  of  the 
preceding  ones,  having  sought  in  solitude  a  balm 
for  his  wounded  spirit,  but  a  new  beauty  appearing 
on  the  hemisphere  of  fashion,  whom  the  doctor 
caught  a  glimpse  of,  from  behind  the  green  curtain 
of  his  shop  window,  he  had  again  resumed  his  sta- 
tion and  smiles  in  society,  finding  it  impossible  to 
exist  without  the  exciting  stimulus  of  a  love  affair — 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  "  The  Last  Night,"  as  it 
was  emphatically  called,  descanted  with  his  usual 
learning  on  a  professional  theme.  The  President, 
on  the  cessation  of  her  power,  addressed  the  audi- 
ence in  a  valedictory,  combining  much  wit  and  ele- 
gance. Mr.  Braithwaite's  genius  flashed  like  a 
sky-rocket,  and  Miss  Hurst,  as  Letitia  remarked, 
"  came  down,  as  usual,  like  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, hot  and  heavy  upon  them."  The  levity 
and  coquetry  of  Nancy  were  more  than  ever  appa- 
rent, and  Mr.  Timberlake,  the  happy  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  hopes  in  having 
gained,  as  he  imagined,  the  affections  of  that  young 
lady,  was  led  by  the  blissful  anticipations  that 
glowed  at  his  heart,  into  the  most  exuberant  liveli- 
ness. Though  the  Club  had  been  an  ample  field 
for  the  exercise  of  envy  and  malice,  yet  it  had 
drawn  many  together  in  a  social  compact,  which, 
however  marred  by  such  baneful  feelings,  was  still 
one,  in  which  many  pleasurable  moments  had  winged 
their  way,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  regret 
its  close. 

"  Do  let  us  get  up  something  of  the  kind,  to  amuse 
us  during  the  tedious  summer,"  said  Nancy,  as,  not 
many  days  afler,  she  was  sitting  with  her  friends, 
the  Wards. 

"  Agreed,"  answered  they. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Harriet,  "  we  can  get  the 
same  gentlemen  to  attend  1" 

"  Yes,  1  think  we  may  safely  depend  upon  Mr. 
Braithwaite,"  said  Nancy. 

At  this  moment,  an  acquaintance  was  announced. 

**  I  have  news,"  she  began,  "  that  will  surprise 
you  all." 

**  Then  do  let  us  hear  it,"  they  exclaimed,  in  a 
breath. 

"Why,  a  death  and  a  wedding  at  the  same  time — 
Miss  Hurst  has  lost  her  grandmother  and  found  a 
husband." 

"  I  always  thought  she  would  manoeuvre  herself" 
into  a  match,"  said  Letitia — "  pray  tell  us,  who  is 
the  happy  man," 
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'*Mr.  Braithwaite." 

"  Mr.  Braithwaite  T'  repeated  the  Wards.  "  Mr. 
BraithwaiteV  alas!  faintly,  very  faintly,  articu- 
lated Nancy. 

"  Yes, — they  are  not  exactly  married,  but  they 
Tvill  soon  be,  I  am  told — She  is  now  without  a  pro- 
tector, or  at  least  without  any  one  to  protect,  so 
that  as  soon  as  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who  intends  trying  his 
talents  in  a  wider  sphere,  they  are  to  be  united." 

The  head  of  Nancy  Broad  horn  pressed  a  sleep- 
less pillow  that  night  The  treasure  with  which 
she  had  wantonly  sported,  now  rose  to  her  mind  in 
all  its  intrinsic  value.  She  led  the  Wards  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  which  she  could  ill  disguise  from  her 
friends,  and  when  alone,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
own  solitary  reflections,  she  looked  back  upon  her 
past  conduct,  with  shame  and  regret.  "But  it 
may  not  be  too  late,"  thought  she,  rising  distract- 
edly from  her  restless  couch — '^  he  loved  me,  fondly, 
faithfully — My  wealth,  which  to  one  more  sordid, 
would  have  been  my  chief  attraction,  alone  deter- 
red him  from  declaring  himself.  It  may  not  be  too 
late — tlie  report  may  be  false,"  and  buoying  her- 
self up  with  this  frail  hope,  she  hastened  to  the 
glass  to  arrange  her  dress,  and  while  thus  employed, 
regarded  for  the  first  time,  with  indifference,  the 
lovely,  but  mournful  face  the  mirror  reflected.  De- 
scending to  the  breakfast  room,  and  hastily  des- 
patching, or  rather  pretending  to  despatch,  the  un- 
welcoo>e  meal,  she  retired  to  concert  measures  to 
recall  her  wandering  lover.  But  Timberlake !  how 
should  she  act  towards  him  !  She  had  given  him 
every  reason  to  believe,  he  would  be  an  accepted 
suitor.  There  was  bo  time,  however,  amid  such 
agitation,  to  dwell  upon  the  thought — Besides,  she 
cared  not  what  would  be  his  feelings,  or  what  might 
become  of  him — his  very  name  had  become  abhor- 
rent to  her ;  for  the  delusion,  created  by  her  vanity, 
being  at  once,  and  entirely  dispelled,  urged  her, 
regardless  of  every  consideration,  to  seek  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  Sections  she  had  too  lightly  esti- 
mated. To  obtain  an  interview  with  Braithwaite, 
that  she  might  win  him  back  with  her  smiles,  as 
she  had  often  done  before,  was  the  point  she  aimed 
at ;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  only  now 
that  she  became  sensible  that  his  visits  to  her  had 
ceased.  Remembering  that  he  sometimes  bor- 
rowed newspapers,  and  as  one  was  just  then  thrown 
in,  she  determined  to  make  it  the  ostensible  reason 
of  penning  him  a  note.  As  she  raised  it  from  the 
floor,  a  paragraph  caught  her  eye — she  read — it 
was  the  marriage  of  Reginald  Braithwaite  and 
Hortensia  Hurst !  The  paper  fell  from  her  hand. 

The  Wards  and  Nancy  Broadhorn,  from  the  clo- 
sest friends,  became  the  most  inveterate  enemies. 
She  never  forgot  the  arts  they  had  used  to  detach 
her  from  Braithwaite,  and  they  never  forgave  her 
coquetry  with  their  cousin  Alfred  ;  for,  true  to  her 


first  feelings  of  disgust,  she  had  banished  him  from 
her  presence,  and  that  interesting  youth  left  the 
place,  chagrined  and  disappointed. 

In  process  of  lime,  Lelitia  Ward,  whose  ambi- 
tion for  luxury  and  show  swallowed  up  every  more 
worthy  feeling,  became  the  darling  of  an  old  man, 
whose  solitary  attraction  was  his  wealth  ;  and  Har- 
riet, much  to  the  displeasure  of  her  mother,  united 
herself  to  a  young  naval  officer,  without  fortune. 

Dr.  Enfield — ^but  we  will  draw  a  friendly  veil 
over  his  numerous  love  scrapes  and  cruel  disap- 
pointments. Nancy  was  too  pretty — too  rich — and 
by  nature,  too  gay,  to  die  of  grief,  but  she  long  re- 
membered her  first  love.  She  had  many  admirers, 
none  of  whom  received  sufficient  encouragement 
to  urge  his  suit,  while  yet  her  mind  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  past.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
she  ever  married.  From  a  conversation,  which 
took  place  between  Mrs.  Mustin  and  Mrs.  Mack- 
lervie,  as  the  latter  sat,  comfortably  tucked  up  at 
Capt.  Broadhom^s,  the  matter  is  involved  in  muck 
speculation. 

"  How  has  Nancy  decided  among  her  beaux  V^ 
asked  the  old  lady,  drawing  a  pinch  of  snuff  furi- 
ously up  her  nose — "  Every  one  says,  the  handsome 
young  parson  will  get  her,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it 
may  be  so,  for  he  is  a  rousing  preacher,  ma'am, 
and  may  do  the  captain  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Mustin,  taking 
a  seat  nearer  her  friend, — "  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
my  opinion  is — I  once  thought  Nancy  was  quite 
struck  with  him,  but — " 

Here  the  dinner  bell  sounded,  and  this  being  too 
important  a  summons  to  be  lightly  treated  by  the 
two  old  ladies  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  when 
the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  hours,  form  the 
three  grand  eras  in  the  daily  monotony  of  their 
existence,  they  abruptly  arose  and  rustled  off  in 
their  snuff-colored  silks,  to  partake  of  the  cheer  of 
the  C^tain^s  well-plenished  board,  leaving  the  con* 
versatton  in  this  mutilated  condition. 

Vlorenc€y  Georgia. 


THE  WHITE  AND  THE  RED  MAN. 

BY  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

The  white  man  toils  from  day  to  day,- 
And  sweats  bis  weary  life  away, 
To  leave  his  children  great  estates* 
Or  pamper  wants  that  wealth  creates, 
Which,  when  supplied,  engender  more. 
Just  as  one  leech  begets  a  score. 

The  Red  man  roves  the  forest  wide, 
Where  all  his  wants  are  cheap  suppli'd. 
And  in  cool  shades,  sunshine,  or  breeze. 
Doses  away  a  life  of  ease, 
Unburtben'd  by  dull  care  or  sorrow, 
And  reckless  of  the  coming  morrow. 
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Which  is  the  sage—the  si  are  that  toils, 
Forever  amid  feuds  and  broils, 
Or  the  free  man  with  wanUi  so  few, 
Thej  leave  him  scarcely  ought  to  do  ? 
One  wears  both  soul  and  L>orly  out, 
For  what  the  other  6oci  without. 
Tell,  jre  adepts  in  wisdom's  school, 
Which  is  the  sage,  and  which  the  fool  ? 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  FESTIVAL. 

BY    E.   B.   RALE. 

*Tis  a  fearful  thing,  when  the  failing  breath, 

Comes  gaspingly  and  slow ; 
When  the  body  lies  in  feebleness. 

And  the  springs  of  life  are  low. 

When  the  heart  is  faintly  quivering. 

And  the  hour  of  death  is  nigh  ; 
And  the  film  is  slowly  gathering, 

Over  the  rollina:  eye. 

Tis  a  fearful  thing— that  pallid  fnce — 
Where  joy  and  love  have  play'd ; 

Fonrow'd  wiih  lines  of  suffering. 
That  foul  disease  has  made. 

A  solemn  awe  comes  o*er  the  soul— 

A  feeling  sense  of  fear, 
As  we  gaze  upon  the  lifeless  corssi 

Or  stand  beside  the  bier. 

But  then  to  see  the  very  dead 
Stand  breAthless  here  and  there. 

Borne  gazing  at  the  naked  walls — 
The  pictures  of  despair. 

Some  down  upon  their  bended  knees 
in  attitude  of  prayV. 

And  some  upon  the  marble  floor, 
Just  where  they  chanc*d  to  be 
When  Death  on  airy  wing  look*d  in, 
Tis  horrible  to  see. 

There's  a  fearful  tale  of  the  olden  time. 

Of  suffering,  pain  and  woe  ; 
And  it  had  its  birth  in  the  sunny  clime. 

Of  Italy  1  trow. 

Where  the  sunbeams  play  forever  and  aye, 
And  the  skies  are  veiPd  in  blue  ; 

And  the  lovely  moon  with  her  silvery  ray. 
And  the  shining  stars  look  thro'; 

Where  the  breezes  blow  with  softest  breath. 
And  Zephyrs,  the  sweetest,  sing ; 

And  the  sonl  forgets  pestiferous  death. 
As  it  soars  on  joyous  wing — 

Tis  said  that  there,  on  a  summer's  day. 

In  an  old  and  grey  grown  pile  ; 
At  the  evening  hour,  there  came  to  pray, 

A  congregation  vile. 

The  man  of  years  with  his  hoary  liead. 
In  wickedness  grown  old  ; 

That  never  a  christian  pray'r  had  said, 
Or  a  Paternoster  told ; 

With  feeble  step — ^and  sunken  eye- 
In  sged  haste,  went  tottering  by. 

The  old  and  young,  they  both  were  there ; 

And  both  on  bended  knee ; 
And  all  were  hush'd,  as  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Went  up  most  fervently. 
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The  pray  V  went  up,  and  the  pealing  song, 

And  the  sounding  arches  rung ; 
A.s  the  echoing  notes  were  borne  along, 

The  high  old  vaults  among. 

'Twas  a  pealing  song— and  a  song  of  glee — 
But  the  prayer  was  hush'd  and  low — 

And  ah  !  'twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see 
That  scene  of  torturing  woe ! 

For  there,  within  the  hallow'd  pile. 

E'en  where  the  altar  stood  ; 
Far  down  the  reach  of  the  lengthen'd  aisle, 

Was  a  hideous  god  of  wood. 
Nor  tongue  can  tell— nor  words  express — 

The  half  of  all  its  hideousuess. 

'Twas  more  lilic  Doath,  and  yet  the  more 
Resembling  some  incarnate  fiend — 

A  ghastly  smile,  its  visage  wore. 
As  dim  and  blear'd  the  tapers  glcam'd. 

Before  its  eyeballs'  spectral  glare, 

A  human  being  lay; 
His  sinking  soul  was  all  despair. 

And  his  lips  refused  to  pray. 

His  straitenM  limbs  were  stiff  and  cold. 

And  the  life-blood  curdled  fast. 
For  the  tighten 'd  strain  of  a  coiling  fold. 

Around  his  limbs  was  cast. 

His  face  was  pale  as  the  drifted  snow— 
And  his  tongue  was  parch'd  and  dry. 

And  he  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro — 
With  a  faint  and  smothered  cry. 

And  then  there  came  a  transient  gleam. 

The  flash  of  a  gliiiering  knife, 
And  the  bursting  forth  of  n  purple  stream. 

With  a  piteous  pray'r  for  life. 

The  victim  lay  with  an  npturn'd  eye. 
But  the  eye  was  dull  and  dead; 

For  the  gushing  springs  of  life  were  dry. 
And  the  viewless  spirit  fled. 

They  caught  the  blood  of  the  murder'd  man. 

As  it  flow'd  full  fast  and  free  ; 
And  pour'd  it  out  from  a  silver  can. 

To  their  hideous  Deity. 

Then  round  and  round,  in  a  threefold  ring. 

With  incantation  low ; 
Their  breathing  prayera  scarce  whispering. 

With  solemn  trend  they  go. 

And  round  and  round— 'tis  the  noon  of  night/ 

And  the  tai)rrs'  sickly  glare, 
Grows  dim  and  pale  with  a  blu'ish  light. 

Yet  naught  do  they  forbear. 

But  who  is  he  with  ghastly  smile. 

Floating  on  airy  wing ; 
Around  the  dimly  lighted  pile, 

Where  midnight  Orgies  ring? 

Who  sweeps  the  murky  atmosphere,- 

Wiih  dark  malicious  eye ; 
Sitting  upon  a  charnel  bed. 

Where  mouldering  relics  lie? 

Softly  he  steals  with  stealthy  stepf 

The  worshipera  to  greet. 
And  mingles  in  the  boist'rous  dancer^ 

With  silent  fleshless  feet. 
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His  )idless  eyes  are  coala  of  fire — 

His  garment,  black  as  night — 
Cover'rf  with  mouldy  mildewM  hair, — 

An  awful— awful  sight ! 

Ami  now  he  heads  the  tireless  dance  : — 
Louder  and  louder  grows  the  6m; 

Fainter  the  ftickering  tapers  gl&w, 
And  ghastlier  is  his  grin. 

Louder  and  louder  pat  the  foot — 

Quicker  and  quicker  draw  the  breath — 

Reel  it  round  with  a  merrier  step.— 
'Tis  the  honey-moon  of  Death. 

The  screeching  owlet  flaps  her  wings — 
The  cloistered  bat  deserts  its  cell — 

And  phantomy  forms,  in  airy  rings. 
The  gibbering  jargon  swell. 

The  sisters  weird  in  riotous  mood, 
With  eyes  of  flame,  and  snaky  hair  ; 

Tripped  lightly  where  the  Demon  stood. 
And  told  their  witcheries  there. 

And  high  they  flang  their  waring  arms. 
Pale  Death  and  the  fnries  three  ; 

And  clapp'd  their  bony  fleshless  palms, 
WKh  Hongs  of  boistVous  glee. 

Then  wp  ibc  aisle — and  down  the  reach- 
Hither  and  thither,  and  round  the  ring; 

With  serpent  hiss — and  owlet  screech — 
The  infernal  sisters  siirg. 

The  midnight  air  grew  cold  and  dank, 

And  deeper  grew  the  gloom ; 
Till  ihe  echoing  sounds  of  the  tumult  sank, 

To  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 

The  morning  dawn'd — and  its  beaming  ray — 

Lit  up  the  grey  old  pile. 
But  lifeless  forms  in  thick  array, 

Stood  up  and  down  the  ai»le. 

And  round  about  the  image  ther^. 

Were  some  on  bended  knee ; 
And  they  gazed  with  a  fixed  and  glassy  gTare, 

And  smiled  most  horribly  ! 

And  some  there  were  beside  the  bier, 

Whereon  the  victim  lay  ; 
But  their  limbs  were  stiff  with  palsied  fear. 

And  their  souls  had  passed  away. 

There  stood  an  old  and  grey  grown  one, 

A  man  of  hoary  head ; 
Leaning  against  the  chancel  stone. 

Where  lay  the  gory  dead. 

His  eyeballs  glow'd  a  ghastly  glare, 

Their  sunken  sockets  in ; 
And  long  and  lank  his  silvei  hair. 

Hung  scattering  and  thin. 

One  hand  upon  his  stricken  heart, — 

One  shrunken  hand  had  he^ 
As  if  some  spirit^s  fiery  dart, 

Had  quench'd  vitality, 

E'en  when  the  life-blood  danced  along. 

In  pleasure's  maddening  glow; 
And  the  festive  foot,  and  the  pealing  song, 

Were  echoing  to  and  fro. 

There  stood  the  young ;  but  the  gushing  tide 
Of  youth's  young  dream  was  o'er ; 

And  the  cheek  that  glow'd  with  manly  pride, 
A  deathly  pallor  wore. 


The  heart  thtit  Ireat  with  ra^Hurous  glee. 
Where  hope's  unpinion'd  wing  ; 

Soar'd  fearless  thro'  futurity, 
Whence  glorious  visions  spring — 

In  its  wildest  moo<l,  had  ceasM  to  beat; 

And  the  throbbing  puUe  stood  still- 
While  vac.incy  siU  in  the  si/lf  same  seat. 

Where  sat  the  imperial  will. 

And  thus  they  were — all  motionless — 

Nor  sound  of  living  thing ; 
Came  o'er  the  murky  atmosphere. 

With  slightest  quivering. 

'Twas  like  a  dark  and  dismal  grave. 
That  old  and  tirae-worn  pile — 

Fill'd  up  with  many  a  loHllisoroc  corse. 
Throughout  its  lengthy  aisle. 

A  gloomy  dim-lit  sepulchre  ; 

A  part  of  Death's  domain  ; 
The  ghastly  forms  that  stood  around. 

The  subjects  of  his  reign. 

But  Time  has  sped— amd  ages  pass'd — 
The  world  has  older  grown — 

And  darkness  with  her  ebon  wingar. 
Its  brooding  curoC  has  flown. 

And  science  in  her  nobleness. 

Religion  with  her  rod  ; 
Is  turning  man  from  waywardness. 

To  duty  and  to  God. 

And  tliero  where  stood  the  old  grey  pile. 
Is  a  Christian  Temple  now ; 

And  the  song  goes  up  as  it  did  of  yore, 
And  solemnly  they  bow. 

But  they  bow  them  not  to  an  earthly  god. 

They  kneel  to  a  loftier  King, 
And  the  songs  that  flow  in  unison  there. 

Are  the  songs  that  Christians  sing. 


Notfc^s  Of  Neto  WovtiS. 

"AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION- 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS." 

As  an  earnest  of  our  disposition  to  do  Mr.  Dickens  jus' 
tice;  and  to  let  him  have  fair  play — we  give  two  notices  of 
his  Notes — one  from  the  North,  the  other  from  the  South, 
by  which  he  may  perceive  that  they  do  not  pass  current  in 
either  section. — Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess. 

When  we  heard  that  Mr.  Dickens  intended  visiting  the 
United  States,  we  were  not  among  those  who  fancied  that, 
because  he  possessed  a  vivid  and  excursive  imagination, 
capable  of  presenting  to  us  scenes  of  thrilling  or  humorou» 
interest  in  all  the  force  of  reality,  he  necessarily  was  en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualities  essential  to  a  traveller  of  close, 
correct,  and  comprehensive  view;  that  he  must  be  a  con- 
noiseur  in  art,  science  and  literature,  and  at  the  same  time 
imbued  with  the  reflecting  and  instructive  philosophy,  to 
draw  our  manners  from  our  institutions;  or,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  true  conventional  standard  by  which  those  man- 
ners are  to  he  measured.  Because  he  had  wiitten  some 
charming  works  of  fiction,  which  had  given  great  and  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  in  return  for  which  we  paid  to  his 
genius  the  homage  we  are  learning  to  withhold  from  title 
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and  nnk,  we  have  not  Ihoaght,  that  in  compensation  for  oar 
bospitaiitf  he  «as  bound  to  go  through  the  country,  eulogiz- 
ing and  tiepraiaing  every  thing  be  saw ;  we  should  have  re- 
garded liim  as  offering  an  insult  to  onr  self-respect  had  he 
done  so.  We  can  allow  for  those  of  another  country  and 
familiar  with  other  institutions,  if  they  find  it  difficult  to 
violate  the  instinct  of  human  nature,  the  force  of  education 
and  the  promptings  of  that  happy  prejudice,  which  inclines 
OS  to  prefer  the  defects  of  home  to  the  perfections  of  other 
places,  and  cannot  at  once  exalt  the  unaccustomed  manners 
of  our  country,  once  the  familiar  ones  of  their  own.  We 
know  that  men,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  bad  wine,  learn  to 
prefer  its  flavor  to  the  most  delicate  bouquet  of  g(x>d,  and 
hence  we  can,  very  good  naturedly  allow  Mr.  Dickens,  to  pity 
us  because  New  York  does  not  afford  idle  population  and 
Tagalwnds  enough  to  encourage  a  **  Punch  and  Judy,"  Har- 
lequin and  "band  organ"  in  every  thoroughfare,  acconling 
to  the  esiabhshed  usage  of  the  good  city  of  London.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  not  one  of  those  who  care  what  Dickens,  or 
any  other  foreigner  '^-thinks  of  us  ;"  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
his  opinion  «iil  haveaughttodo  with  our  national  destinies. 
Wjih  such  feelings,  and  from  having  had  some  observation 
in  England  our»<'lves,  we  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  his 
Amenran  notes :  premising,  that  upon  this  subject  of  slavery, 
weshull  say  nothing ;  because,  upon  this  question,  we  should 
both  draw  the  sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard,  without 
any  beneficial  result.  It  is  a  subject  respecting  which,  he 
knows  nothing,  and  we  cannot  receive  his  fancies  for  facts ; 
moreover,  he  is  not,  individually,  responsible  for  his  senti- 
ments, they  belong  to  every  Englishman,  from  the  chained 
naked  wretches  of  the  coal  mines,  and  work-worn,  white 
factory  slaves,  to  the  sovereign,  who,  not  personally,  but 
whose  pageantry,  crushes  down  the  whole  nation. 

In  this  work,  wc  see  a  young  and  ardent  Englishman, 
with  a  sensitive  and  licncvolent  heart,  and  a  fancy,  which, 
with  balloon-like  expansibility,  inflates  itself  by  vaporizing 
the  smallest  fact,  and  gives  itself  to  the  wildest  and  most 
npid  wanderings.  We  see  him  with  honest  intentions,  en- 
deavoring to  discover  all  the  good  he  possibly  can,  through 
a  thirk  obscuration  of  national  prejudice,  to  write  with  the 
decorum  due  to  his  new  friends ;  to  condemn  his  own  coun- 
try no  farther  than  it  condemns  itself,  and  by  some  harmless 
and  caricature  exaggerations  of  minor  points,  to  mingle 
mirth  and  humor  with  his  shreds  of  truth,  sentiment  and 
philosophy,  and  thus  produce  as  honest  a  book  ns  would  be 
cottsiMent  with  marketable  qualities.  Dickens'  great  talent 
consisted  in  his  powers  of  individual  description, — of  emo- 
tkNW — ^persons  or  localities,  and  its  charm  arises  from  the 
many  harmonious  and  consistent  circumslanccs,  or  judi- 
aously  contracted  incongiuitics  by  which  he  surrounds  and 
derelopes  the  smallest  nucleus  of  truth,  and  forces  it  upon 
oar  intervnfts  and  sympathies.  In  the  proof  of  this,  we  re- 
fer to  his  descriptions  in  the  present  work  ;  they  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  his  previous  fictions  and  possess 
all  tbeir  interest.  His  description  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
horrors  of  sea-sickness,  in  the  second  chapter,  almost  made 
the  chair  reel  under  us,  and  quite  made  remembered  mise- 
ries a  present  reality.  Sec  also  his  description  of  the  re- 
fieruona  and  sensations  of  a  prisoner  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  chapter  seventh ;  but  to  make  it  really  true,  you 
amst  suppose  Charles  Dickens,  with  all  hia  sensibility  and 
talents,  the  prisoner. 

It  IS  impossible  that  such  a  writer  can  be  really  truthful, 
however  great  his  determination  to  be  so;  truth  may  be  his 
parpose,  but  imagination  involuntarily  touches  the  point  of 
kispen. 

In  common  with  all  other  English  travellers,  he  discovers 
sa'ira  and  tobacco  to  be  the  great  abominations  of  our  land. 
We  have  no  dispo.sition  to  deny  or  to  defend  these  peculiari- 
ties, hat  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  feathery  shower 
eC  saliva  flowinf  from  the  c«r-window8|  was  merely  a  '*  Box" 


illustration.  In  opposition  to  these  national  offences,  and 
against  the  curiosity  of  the  boys,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
creator  of  their  familiar  friend  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Smike, 
and  little  Nell,  we  place  the  unequivocal  testimony  be  gives 
us,  that  his  own  countrymen  are  the  most  rude,  disgusting 
and  impertinent  of  fellow-travellers ;  that,  despite  the  false 
assertions  of  preceding  writers,  we  eat  at  our  public  tables 
with  more  leisure  and  courtesy,  than  he  experienced  under 
similar  circumstances  at  home ;  but  alx>ve  all,  that,  remark- 
able politeness  and  urbanity  pervades  our  republic,  render- 
ing even  custom-house  officers  civil  and  gentlemanly. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  show  what  Mr.  Dickens  does  not 
appear  to  have  discovered  :  that  this  general  courtesy  is  one 
of  the  prominent  and  necessary  results  of  our  political  or- 
ganization. * 

In  England,  where  men,  by  fixed  institutions,  are  paled  into 
distinct  classes,  one  class  is  foreign,  if  not  hostile  to  the 
other,  and  they  have  no  sympathies  in  common.  When, 
by  any  chance  they  come  to  be  promiscuously  thrown  to- 
gether, any  one  who  belongs  to  the  elevated,  privileged  or- 
ders, so  far  from  feeling  it  a  duly  to  render  himself  agreeable 
to  his  fellows,  dreads  the  contamination  of  familiarity  with 
those,  who,  perchance,  may  be  beneath  him,  and  wraps  him- 
self in  haughty,  if  not  surly  reserve.  Coldness  and  even 
brusquerie  of  manner  may  thus  mark  the  intercourse  of 
equals  brought  into  accidental  association,  one  being  ig- 
norant of  the  claims  of  the  other.  Those  who  are  conscious 
of  inferiority,  when  they  feel  their  position  to  be  unknown, 
attempt  to  assert  a  temporary  importance  by  a  disgusting 
affectation,  and  overacting  of  arrogance  and  impertinence. 
The  claims  of  the  female  sex  have  no  soothing  influence 
upon  this  social  slate  of  porcupine  irritation,  as  we  think  it 
may  justly  be  termed  ;  for  whatever  the  gentleman  by  birth 
may  yield  to  the  lady  known  as  such,  he  does  not  acknow- 
ledge as  the  general  right  of  woman.  From  these  powerful 
influences,  the  promiscuous  association  of  men  in  English 
conveyances,  is  marked  by  any  thing  else  than  the  courtesy 
which  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  our  republican  omnibus 
cars,  and  dirty,  rickeity  stage  coaches.  We  will  now  en- 
deavor to  assign  the  reasons  for  our  greater  national  polite- 
ness. 

The  highest  rank  known  in  our  social  relations,  being 
that  of  gentlemen^  and  this  being  defined  by  no  law,  nor 
limited  to  any  occupation,  every  individual  in  the  republic 
feels  that  he  has  some  claim  to  the  character,  and  aspires, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  manners  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
His  circumstances  and  position  may  prevent  him  from  ac- 
quiring all  the  arbitrary  rules  of  conventional  etiquette,  but 
that  courtesy  which  all  know  to  be  essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gentleman,  spontaneously  prompts  a  «>«rrespond- 
ing  manner  ;  and  hence,  an  American  mechanic  or  laborer, 
astonishes  the  English  gentleman^  by  relinquishing  a  choice 
8Pat  in  a  stage  coach  to  any  casual  female  passenger.  The 
American  citizen  does  not  fear  a  descent  from  his  station 
by  social  converse  with  his  casual  feljow-passenger,  and 
none  have  reason  to  conceal  their  true  position  by  an  as- 
sumption of  arrogant  and  lude  superiority.  A  polite  and 
courteous  manner,  not  one  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  thus 
l>ecomes  a  national  characteristic  ;  it  is  one  of  the  glorious 
results  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  should  teach  us 
to  regard  the  instructions  of  those  institutions,  rather  than 
the  lessons  of  every  foreigner  who  assumes  to  correct  and 
improve  our  manners. 

Mr.  Dickens  reiterates  the  ridicule  of  preceding  English 
writers  respecting  our  disposition  to  inquire  concerning  the 
business,  dwelling  place,  and  destination  of  our  fellow 
travellers,  and  to  be  equally  communicative  respecting 
our  own  affairs.  Although  it  be  sometimes  annoying,  it 
may  be  well  before  we  determine  upon  correcting  this  cha- 
racteristic, to  inquire,  whether  the  national  peculiarities  in 
which  it  originates,  can  be  advantageously  changed  for  those 
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which  dictate  an  opposite  coarse  among  the  way-farers  of 
England  ?  At  the  risk  of  laying  ourselves  amenablo  to  the 
charge  of  defending  a  national  weakness,  we  will  nuii  :ivor 
to  expose  the  spirit  of  our  inquisiiivenesa,  and  to  show, 
that  when  it  is  changed  for  manners  better  suited  to  his 
taste,  we  shall  hare  lost  much  of  our  national  virtue.  The 
circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated  as  leading  to 
that  courtesy  among  us,  which  is  wanting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  have  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  present  subject ;  but,  the  chief  source  of  this 
trait  is  found  in,  and  is  the  proof  of  the  want  of,  that  general 
distrust  with  which  he  so  hastily  and  erroneously  charges 
us ;  and  the  habitual  dwelling  of  this  distnii^t  in  an  En- 
glishman's bosom,  renders  our  inqiiisitivenesd  peculiarly  an- 
noying to  him.  A  home-bred  American  citizen  has  not 
habituated  himself  to  question,  whether  the  man  bcsule 
him  in  a  stage  coach,  or  at  the  dinner  table  of  a  steam-boat, 
is  a  haughty  lordling  above  his  communion,  or  a  finished 
swindler  of  London  graduation,  interested  in  concealing  his 
own  movements,  and  dangerous  to  trust  with  ours.  He 
feels  that  all  around  him,  are,  like  himself,  plain,  unpretend- 
ing people,  upon  honest  business;  each  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  does  not  fear  to  trust  his  neighbor  ;  the  common 
sympathy  which  perv.idea  our  people,  leads  to  an  inter- 
change of  information'upon  each  other's  business,  home,  and 
destination.  This  feeling  and  practice  has  greater  extent 
as  we  get  remote  from  ilie  sea-boai'd,  and  from  foreign  in- 
fluence. We  allude  to  the  Amcric:m  people,  and  not  to 
those  travelled  exceptions,  who  have  learned  to  despise  the 
hone&ty  of  home  manners,  and  to  cloak  themselves  in  the 
envelopes  of  imported  corruption.  There  are  yet  other, 
popular  relations,  which  sustain  and  nourish  this  inquisi- 
tive propensity  and  render  it  an  essential  part  of  oar  na- 
tional character.  Our  citizens  with  a  vast  continent  before 
them,  fulfil  the  purposes  of  iheir  destiny,  and  do  not  sit 
down,  generation  after  generation,  in  one  place  and  to  one 
pursuit ;  we  scatter  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other 
and  memliera  of  the  same  family  dwell  in  various  and  dis- 
tant points  ;  hence  when  a  promiscuous  company  is  ga- 
thered together  in  a  travelling  conveyance,  each  one  may 
have  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  some  accjUHinlance, 
friend  or  relative  of  the  other,  and  by  free  inquiry  and 
communication,  a  very  pleasant  association  may  be  formed 
between  strangers  by  the  bond  of  a  distant  mutual  friend. 
We  have  in  mtich  travel  throughout  our  whole  country, 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  experience  or  to  witness  such  dis- 
coveries ;  these  impulses  foreigners  cannot,  of  course,  ap- 
preciate. 

Seeing  then,  that  this  trait  U  the  result  of  a  wide  spread 
sympathy;  is  the  best  evidence  of  freedom  from  distrust, 
and  of  mutual  confldenoe,  and  murks  the  absence  of  cor- 
ruption of  character  sufficient  to  destroy  this  confidence, 
we  trust  that  this  peculiarity  may  long  continue  to  call  forth 
the  ridicule  of  those  travellers  whose  previous  associations 
and  education  unfit  them  to  discover  the  salutary  principles 
and  humanizing  institutions  from  which  it  emanaites. 

One  other  charge,  that  of  devotion  to  money,  has  been 
brought  against  us,  is  stereotyped  for  insertion  into  every 
British  author  and  is  conveyed  by  the  expression,  ••  the  uni- 
versal dollar ;"  Mr.  Dickens  passes  it  qn.  We  should  scarce 
allude  to  this  but  for  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  such  a 
charge  emanating  from  an  English  writer.  It  is  true,  that 
we  have  no  classes  in  our  country  with  their  wealth  secured 
by  law  beyond  the  consequences  of  their  extravajiance,  u  ho 
are  raoioved  from  the  necessity  of  useful  exertion,  and  need 
never  talk  or  think  of  dollars  in  the  abundance  of  that 
wealth  poured  into  their  coffers  by  a  hard  worked  population 
to  which  the  idea  of  dollars  for  themselves,  is  beyond  the 
farthest  flight  of  hope.  It  is  true,  that  none  of  us  aie  placed 
^bove  a  care  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  it  is  equally 
^rue  that  those  means  are  within  the  reach  of  healthful  and 


not  over-taxed  labor ;  hence  social  relations  and  enjoyroeatSf 
relaxation  and  a  disposition  to  spend  money  perhaps  too 
carelessly,  mingle  with  our  useful  and  profitable  pursuits; 
and  hence  there  is  never  seen  in  the  United  States  that 
condensation  of  thought  and  eflTort  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
\%hich  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  those  classes  which 
in  England  are  thro\%n  upon  their  exertions  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  which  the  crowded  competition  for  life  ren- 
ders necessary  to  all  such,  whether  authors,  professional 
men  or  trades -people,  as  they  are  called.  Nothing  is  given 
gratuitously:  literature,  advice  and  minutes  are  measured 
by  money;  courtesy  and  common  civility  are  limited  to  the 
prospect  of  reward,  and  the  chance  of  winning  a  customer 
from  a  competitor;  garbage  and  cinders  have  a  commercial 
value ;  national  institutions  only  open  for  pay  ;  and  the 
Tower,  St.  Pauls,  and  Westminster  Abl)oy  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  shillings;  "The  tricks  of  trade"  is  a  necessary 
phrase  in  the  vocabulary,  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
business  for  which  every  apprentice  pays  a  premium  to 
learn. 

As  before  stated,  we  have  not  been  led  to  these  remarks 
by  any  supposition  that  Mr.  Dickens'  opinions  are  ins* 
portant  to  us.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  our  pecur 
liariiies  are  the  result  of  the  good  in  our  institutions;  that 
our  rcpniilican  orjranizsition  is  productive  of  social,  as  well  as 
political  advantages  ;  and  that  neither  Mr.  Dickens  nor  any 
other  foreigner  is  fitted— by  his  national  education,  tobecome 
the  rule  for  us.  We  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  his  peculiar  views,  and  we  think  he  has  been,  con* 
sidering  national  prejudice,  generous.  He  has  discovered 
food  where  more  illiberal  writers  have  overlooked  it.  It  is 
but  natural  thtithe  should  quarrel  with  our  tobacco-spitting, 
and  inquisitiveness,  and  that  he  should  not  like  the  rough 
roads  of  our  new  continent  as  well  aa  the  macadamised 
ones  of  old  England.  We  cheerfully  take  all  the  scolding 
for  these,  for  his  testimony  in  relation  to  the  Lowell  factory 
girls,  and  his  remark,  that,  contrasted  with  bis  own  country, 
<*  it  would  l>e  between  Good  and  Evil,  the  living  light  and 
deepest  shadow."  We  shojikl  be  angry  with  his  stricturea 
upon  our  congress  if  we  did  not  know  that  his  sentiments 
might  have  been  copied  from  our  own  papers,  and  it  is  fully 
compensated  for  by  his  admission,  that  among  our  repre- 
sentatives are  men  "striking  to  look  at,  hard  to  deceive, 
prompt  to  act,  lions  in  energy,  Crichtons  in  varied  accom- 
plishment, Indians  in  fire  of  eye  and  gesture,  Americans  in 
strong  and  generous  impulse." 

As  a  literary  production  the  work  will  not  add  to  his 
fame  ;  fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  it.  His  descrip- 
tions of  places,  pigs,  negro  drivers  and  travelling  companions 
are  true  to  "  Boz"  if  not  to  reality,  and  had  the  entire  work 
been  of  this  character  it  would  have  possessed  an  interest 
in  which  it  ia  now  deficient. 

"AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS." 
The  anxiously  expected  work  of  Dickens  on  the  U.  S.,  is 
out  at  last,  and  its  arrvival  has  created  a  much  greater  sen- 
sation, than  its  perusal  will  sustain  ;  for  in  spite  of  its  taking 
title,  we  much  doubt,  whether  these  •*  Notes"  will  be  taken 
into  "general  circulation,"  after  the  present  "run''  has 
been  supplied,  and  the  first  issue  exhausted;  being  a  very 
depreoiaied  currency,  as  regards  value,  to  all  the  other  is- 
sues from  the  same  quarter;  but  proving  that  Dickens  has 
learnt  by  his  trip  to  America,  that  secret  of  Banking,  by 
which,  waste  paper  is  converted  into  good  current  coin  ; 
although,  like  many  of  our  Bankers,  he  has  lost  credit  while 
making  cash.  By  this  time,  we  suppose  the  work  has  been 
swallowed  by  the  whole  reading  public,  and  to  his  enenaies, 
ii  must  have  afforded  the  most  intense  gratification  ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  suicidal  productions,  erer  deliberately 
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poUistLc^  by  an  autbort  wbo  had  the  least  repatalion  to  lose. 
Not  thai  the  wliole  work  exhibita  the  impreas  of  wilful 
malignity  and  deliberate  injustice  towards  a  nation,  from 
which,  both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  be  baa  received  the 
highest  favors  ;  but  because,  it  is  utterly  weak,  frivolous, 
and  inconclusive  throughout,  adding  another  to  the  many 
pioofo  of  the  fact,  that  he  who  attempts  to  perform  a  task, 
for  which  both  his  frame  of  mind,  and  previous  opportunities 
have  rendered  him  unfit,  can  only  succeed  in  making  him- 
self ridiculous,  and  detracting  from  the  real  merit  which 
he  may  posaesa.  As  a  writer  of  a  peculiar  class  of  fictions, 
sad  master  of  the  comic,  **  Boa"  has  had  no  rival ;  but  when 
after  a  four  months*  run  over  a  country  like  ours,  he  pre- 
sumes to  pass  judgment  on  our  national  character  and  in- 
atatutions,  amazement  at  his  audacity  ia  only  merged  into  pity 
for  his  folly,  and  the  reader  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  a 
similar  undertaking,  which  he  himself  has  graphically  de- 
scribed on  the  part  of  a  certain  "  Pickwick  Club,"  to  per- 
(bim  the  same  service  for  the  "  unexplored  Parishes"  of 
England ;  with  a  similar  result  since  the  Hero  of  the  "  Notes 
for  general  circulation,"  is  a  fac  simile  of  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
every  particular,  but  the  "gaiters"  and  the  benevolence, 
which  that  indivividual  is  made  to  possess. 

We  regret  also  to  add,  that  we  raunot  acquit  Mr.  Dickens 
of  a  wilful  plagiarism  from  an  American  Author,  both  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  hia  work ;  or  he  has  never  read  our 
great  national  work  "  Salmagundi,"  since  the  '*Noles"bolh 
is  oiatter  and  style,  bear  a  most  striking  similarity  to  the 
**Slianger  in  New-Jersey"  by  Jeremy  Cockloft,  fcsq.,  con 
tained  in  that  useful  and  instructive  publication,  as  any  one 
can  perceive,  by  comparing  the  two  together.  Mr.  Dickens 
arrived  at  Boston  about  the  end  of  January,  and  sailed  for 
Europe  about  the  first  of  June ;  he  therefore  spent  but  four 
%  in  the  United  States;  the  greater  part  of  which  time 
\  have  been  consumed  in  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another ;  since,  during  that  short  period  he  visited  all  the 
Northern  and  Middle  states,  and  several  of  the  Western 
lakiog  a  flying  glance  at  each,  and  jumping  at  his  conclu- 
MOOS,  from  information,  picked  up  from  any  idler  met  by 
iJbe  way -side ;  much  of  his  time  too,  consumed  in  eating 
dinaera,  listening  to  complimentary  speeches,  and  replying 
to  the  same  ;  and  yet  he  pretends  to  enlighten  his  country- 
nen  upon  the  manners,  customs  and  mental  peculiarities, 
•f  the  American  Savages,  who  almost  drown  him  in  **  to 
bacco  spit,"  and  answer  "  Yes  Sir"  to  every  possible  query 
that  can  be  propounded  to  them,  (see  '*  Notes"  passim.) 
Haviog;  in  person  made  the  same  tour  through  the  Northern 
States,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  are  fancy-sketches  throughout ;  the  inconveniences 
of  travel  grossly  exagerated ;  and  no  justice  done  either  to 
the  natural  advantages  or  acquired  excellencies  of  that  sec- 
tion of  our  union.  We  do  not  mean  to  charge  him  with 
having  intentionally  done  this,  but  think  that  it  arises  from 
his  having  measured  every  thing  that  met  his  eye,  according 
to  his  own  preconceived  notion ;  all  that  corresponded  with 
British  taste  was  gooil ;  all  that  differed  from  things  "  at 
boi&e**  was  necessarily  bad ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Londoner 
accustomed  to  the  perpetual  eclipse  of  the  sun,  quarrels  with 
the  fresh,  bright  appearance  of  the  lovely  villages  of  New- 
Englaod,  because  they  "  look  exactly  like  scenes  in  a  Pan- 
lomiae  T"  But  some  may  say  in  vindication  ;  that  his  short 
st;»y  in  this  country  did  not  adroit  of  his  writing  a  work  of  a 
^  substantial  character?  but  this  is  the  very  thing  com- 
i  of;  if  such  were  the  case,  why  publish  at  all,  un- 
leaa  the  hard  dollars  of  his  publishers  were  of  more  value 
to  him  than  the  permanence  of  his  own  reputation  ?  and 
there  is  an  old  adage,  which  Mr.  Dickens  may  with  profit 
reflect  on,  relating  to  persons  whose  rise  in  the  public  fa- 
vor, like  his  own,  has  been  sudden  **That  he  who  rises  like 
a  Rocket  is  apt  to  come  down  like  tho  stick."  Of  course 
the  Book  ooDtaios  tome  interesting  passages,  and  is  very 


readable,  since  nothing  written  ljy  him  is  ever  totally  desti* 
tute  of  interest ;  the  very  blunders  and  extravagances  in  it 
render  it  amusing ;  and,  in  his  description  of  the  miseries  of 
a  sea-voyago  and  in  several  other  places,  we  recognise 
the  **Boz"  of  our  early  love,  although  any  one,  whose 
soul,"  has  ever,  '^sickened  o'er  the  heaving  wave,"  must 
sensibly  feel,  that  sea-sickness  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  a  jest  of;  and  that  he  who  can  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct,  could  not  be  serious  about  any  thing  whatever. 
As  it  is  our  wish  to  be  temperate  in  our  strictures,  we  would 
only  say,  that  as  soon  as  Dickens  touches  the  soil  of  Ame- 
rica, his  good  humor  deserts  him,  and  he  becomes  as  crusty 
and  crotchiral  a  John  Bull  as  possible ;  in  comparison  with 
whom  Captain  Marryatt  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  the 
Amazonian  Trollope  a  paragon  of  meekness.  One  would 
naturally  imagine  that  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity  with  an 
intelligent  stranger,  would  be,  the  fnime-work  of  our  Insti- 
tutions,  and  the  distinctive  traits  of  our  National  and  Indi- 
vidual character,  and  that  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these, 
the  Traveller  would  frequent  places  of  public  resort,  the 
Halls  of  Justice,  and  of  Legislation ;  and  seek  information 
from  conversations  with  intelligent  and  enlightened  men, 
who  could  throw  li^ht  upon  much  puzzling  to  a  stranger; 
does  he  pursue  this  plan  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  mind  drives  him  into  Jails  and  Work-houses,  Luna- 
tic Asylums,  negro  dances,  and  those  haunts  of  poverty 
and  vice,  which  lurk  in  the  narrow  lanes  and  by-ways  of 
large  cities.  Thither,  the  author  of  *'  Oliver  Twist"  in- 
stinctively directs  his  steps,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  hu* 
man  mind  is  his  appropriate  study,  of  his  healthy  action  he 
knows  nothing  ;  and  we  do  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  some 
useful  result  arise,  from  his  researches  here,  long  after  this 
inypotent  attack  upon  things  which  he  does  not  understand, 
has  been  laughed  at  and  forgotten.  As  a  proof  of  our  as- 
sertion, let  any  one  turn  to  the  Book,  and  he  will  find,  that 
in  his  account  of  his  visit  to  Boston  (the  first  city  he  visited)  ^ 
seven  eighths  of  the  space  is  occupied,  with  an  account  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum?  while  Cambridge  and  its 
University  claim  but  a  passing  notice.  Worcester  and 
Hartford  are  despatched  in  two  paragraphs ;  while  a  long 
chapter  is  devoted  to  his  conversation  with  patients  in  the 
insane  Asylum  at  the  latter  place.  To  the  city  of  New* 
York  he  devotes  hut  one  chapter,  and  during  his  short  stay, 
the  time  he  could  steal  from  his  "Committee,"  was  spent, 
not  in  surveying  the  magnificentPublic  Works  of  that  great 
city  ;  but  in  the  "  Egyptian  Tombs"  to  the  account  of  which, 
and  the  particulars  of  a  negro  ball  at  the  Five  Points,  which 
he  relates  with  infinite  gusto,  three-fourths  of  this  chapter  is 
given ;  these  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  New-York  Pigs 
struck  Boz  as  the  things  roost  worthy  of  note  and  record  ia 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  United  Slates.  Such  too  is  the 
case  in  his  travels  through  the  whole  country,  the  chapter 
on  Philadelphia  is  headed  "  Philadelphia  and  its  solitary 
Prison"  and  Mr.  De  Tocqueville  whose  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, was  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  our  Jails  and 
Penitentiaries,  saw  less  of  them,  and  more  of  the  country, 
than  this  "Traveller  for  amusement"  during  his  short  stay 
among  us.  And  perhaps  one  reason  of  his  blind  and  rooted 
prejudice  against  the  Southern  States,  which  he  did  not 
even  visit,  may  have  been  the  want  of  Penitentiaries  to 
visit  in  them  ;  for  unfair  and  exagerated  as  is  his  account 
of  the  Northern  states,  it  is  kind  and  flattering  in  compari- 
son with  his  strictures  on  the  Southern,  which,  as  we  before 
stated,  he  did  not  even  visit,  having  gone  no  farther  South 
than  Richmond ;  candidly  confessing,  that  his  prejudices 
were  insurmountable,  and  that  it  was  therefore  useless  to 
come;  thus  acting  about  as  wisely  as  a  man,  who  should 
bandage  both  his  eyes,  and  then  boast  of  his  clearness  of 
vision.  His  very  humor  fails  him  upon  Southern  ground, 
as  witne&s  his  miserable  failure  at  an  attempt  to  be  facetious 
in  describing  the  ride  from  Potomac  Crsek ;  and  hit  whole 
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account  of  Washington  and  Richmond  is  as  flippant  and 
feeble  in  execution,  as  it  is  bitter  and  hostile  in  design.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  good  taste  displayed  in  it,  we  will  cite  an 
extract  from  his  account  of  the  President's  Levee. 

*'The  greater  portion  of  this  iisiemblage  were  rather  as- 
serting their  supremacy,  than  doing  any  thing  else  that  any 
body  knew  of ;  a  few  vxre  cloeely  eying  the  moveabies^  as  if  to 
make  quite  sure  that  the  President  (who  was  Ut  from  popu- 
lar) had  not  made  away  with  any  of  the  furniture,  or  sold 
the  fixtures  fur  his  private  benefit." 

Space  will  not  allow  any  further  comments  here ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  faults  of  taste  and  temper  might  be  pardoned 
in  a  hasty  work,  and  many  allowances  should  be  made  for 
one,  who  probably  never  in  his  life  before,  was  "out  of  the 
sound  of  Bow-bells,*'  whose  head  was  also  turned,  by  the 
gross  flattery  and  servility  of  a  set  of  Literary  Jackalls, 
whose  fawning  has  been  repaid  by  the  dedication  of  a  Book, 
which  is  a  libel  upon  their  country  and  themselves.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  for  the  commission  of  which,  these  pleas 
will  not  avail  him  ;  and  it  is,  that  he  has  permitted  himself 
to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Abolitionists,  has  endorsed  their 
stale  slanders,  heedless  of  their  falsity  or  truth ;  has  in- 
serted in  his  work  passages  from  Southern  Papers,  which 
were  actually  the  coinage  of  lying  Abolitionists ;  and  has 
basely  pandered  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  by 
asserting  as  facts,  things  obviously  false ;  for  which  he  had 
DO  shadow  of  proof.  Therefore  it  is,  that  although  the 
greater  part  of  this  Book  should  only  call  forth  a  pitying 
smile  at  the  vanity  and  folly  of  its  author ;  his  bitter  assaults 
and  foul  calumnies  in  relation  to  an  institution  which  he 
has  not  troubled  himself  to  understand  in  any  of  its  bear- 
ings, deserve  the  indignant  scorn  of  an  insulted  and  slan- 
dered People.  Laon. 

Columlna,  S.  C. 

Thulia.  a  tale  of  the  Antartic,  by  J.  C.  Palmer,  U.  S. 
N.,  New -York,  published  by  Samuel  Colburn,  1843. 
This  is  a  poem  commemorative  of  the  Southern  cmise  in 
1839,  of  the  Flying  Fish^K)ne  of  the  tenders  of  the  Explor- 
ing Expedition.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  and  embellished.  The 
Flying  Fish  was  built,  and  ran  for  some  time,  as  a  New- 
York  pilot  boat.  She  was  taken  into  the  Expedition  at 
the  last  moment,  and  sent  from  the  North  River,  to  cruise 
among  the  icebergs  of  the  Antartic,  just  as  she  stood,  with- 
out having  one  nail  driven  to  add  to  her  strength,  in  this 
frail  thing,  Lt.  Walker,  with  a  dozen  choice  spirits,  set  out 
from  Terra  del  Puego  in  Feb.  1839,  to  search  for  an  icy 
continent  in  a  frozen  sen.  And  though  they  did  not  make 
the  land,  they  outstripped  their  more  lusty  and  substantial 
comrades,  and  penetrated  farther  south  by  several  degrees 
than  any  other  vessel  of  the  Expedition.  The  highest  point 
gained  by  the  Commanderof  the  Expedition  on  that  occasion, 
being  about  65°  or there-away— whereas,  Lt.  Walker,  in  his 
.  cockle-shell,  went  beyond  70''.  In  the  next  attempt,  at  the 
Antartic,  none  of  the  vessels  of  the  Expedition  approached 
nearer  than  three  degrees  to  the  parallel  passing  through  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  Lt.  Walker.  To  him  therefore  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  reached,  in  the  smallest,  and  by  far  the 
most  frail  vessel  of  the  Expedition,  the  highest  latitude 
gained  by  the  American  voyagers.  Of  this  fact,  there 
is  not  only  no  acknowledgment,  but  no  allusion  in  the  pub- 
lished "  Synopsis"  of  the  cruise.  As  a  tribute  to  the  mo- 
dest worth  of  this  young  officer,  and  to  secure  to  him  the 
credit  which  he  deserves,  this  little  volume  was  written, 
and  dedicated  to  him,  by  Dr.  Palmer,  himself  an  "  explorer." 
There  are  some  fine  passages  in  it.  Here  is  one  on  the 
departure  of  thA  vessel,  under  the  name  of  »♦  Thulia"  from 
Cape  Horn,  for  the  inhospitable  South. 

"Fleet  as  the  tern  that  wakeful  springs. 
From  stunted  beech,  or  blighted  willow, 


Our  little  Thulia  spreads  her  wings, 
And  off  she  skims  across  the  billow. 

**  A  fairer  morning,  o'er  the  face 

Of  wintry  region,  never  smiled  ; 
And  'mid  the  ripples  at  its  base. 

The  stormy  Cape  itself  look'd  mild. 

"With  hopes  elate,  and  hearts  that  spurn 
All  thought  of  fearing  wind  or  waves, 

The  eager  rovers  southward  turn, 
To  seek  new  space  for  human  graves. 

•  •  •  • 

A  storm  comes  on,  and  the  daring  little  cock-boat  isthos 
described  : 

"  Deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave 

The  sea-bird  stoops  to  find  a  lee  ; 

And  where  the  maddened  waters  rave, 

What  refuge,  puny  bark  for  thee  ? 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"The  leaden  skies  altove  her,  frown. 
Through  frozen  drifts  of  cutting  sleet ; 

And  combing  billows  tumbling  down, 
Infold  her  like  a  wincing  sheet. 

•  •  •  • 

"  The  very  creatures  ol  the  brine 

Appear  to  know  her  hapless  plight. 
And  snorting  herds  of  fishy  swine. 

Come  plunging  round  to  mock  her  flight. 

"  While  from  the  vortex  in  her  wake. 
High  spouts  the  whale,  his  flood  of  spray 

Lashing  the  waters  till  they  quake. 
Beneath  his  fluke's  tremendous  play." 

The  approach  of  a  wintry  night  at  sea,  described  in  these 
three  stanzas,  makes  cold  chills  run  through  our  veins  as 
we  read : 

"With  oval  disk  and  feeble  blaze, 

Now  shrinks  away  the  pallid  sun  ; 
And  night  comes  groping  through  the  haze. 
Like  guilty  ghost  in  cerements  dun. 

"  The  dark  cold  fog,  slow  settling  down. 

Hangs  o'er  the  waste  a  murky  pall ; 
And  round  the  narrow  misty  zone, 

The  seas  heave  up  a  wavy  wall. 

"The  storm,  out-.spent,  has  ceased  to  howl. 
The  winds  have  moanod  themselves  to  sleep ; 

And  darkness  broods,  with  sullen  scowl, 
O'er  the  stranger  and  the  deep." 

In  the  morning  a  narrow  opening  through  the  icy  harrier 
is  discovered.  The  North  River  pilol-lwat,  alone  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  other  ve.s»cls,.'?teors  for  it.  Asshe  appruarbes 
it  with  frozen  sails  and  stiffened  sheets,  the  crew  break 
forth  in  gladsome  song: — 

"  Yonder,  see  !  the  icy  portal 

Opens  for  us  to  the  pole  ; 
And  where  never  entered  mortal. 

Thither  speed  we  to  the  goal. 
Hope's  before,  and  doubt's  behind, 

On  we  fly  before  the  wind. 
Steady,  so — now  let  it  blow. 

Glory  guides  and  South  we  go." 

The  author  then  takes  up  the  narrative  and  goes  into  a 
glowing  description : 

"Between  two  icebergs  gaunt  and  pale 

LiKe  giant  sentinels  on  post. 
Without  a  welcome  or  a  hail 

Intrude  they  on  the  realms  of  frost. 
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**Cold,  cold  as  death— the  sky  so  bleak 

That  even  day-light  seems  to  shi?er ; 
And,  starting  back  from  icy  peak, 

The  blinking  sunbeams  quail  and  quiver. 
"  They  smile,  those  lonely,  patient  men 

Though  gladness  mocks  that  scene  so  drear ; 
They  speak — yet  words  are  spent  in  vain 

Which  seem  to  freeze  upon  the  ear. 

"  And,  when  at  eve,  with  downy  flake, 
The  snow-storm  drops  its  veil  aroundi 

The  weary  sleep,  the  watchful  wake, 
But  both  alike  in  dreams  are  bound. 

•  •  •  • 

**  Here  Thulia  lies  a  bank  of  snow, 
Each  sail  hung  round  with  gilded  frill, 

Festooned  with  frost,  her  graceful  prow, 
And  every  rope  an  icicle. 

"  Amid  the  fearful  stillness  round. 

Scarce  broken  by  the  wind's  faint  breezing. 

Hist !  heard  ye  not  that  crackling  sound — 

That  death  watch — click  ?— the  sea  is  freezing?'* 

Bein^  now  surrounded  by  ice,  and  unable  to  proceed 
further,  Lt.  Walker  thanks  his  frosted  little  crew  for  their 
zealoas  coH>penition,  and  resolves  to  return.  The  vessel 
is  extricated,  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  freezing  sea  andsnr- 
nmndiog  ice,  and  safely  conducted  back  into  Orange  Har- 
bor, where  his  command  is  taken  away  from  him. 

The  course  of  this  frail  vessel,  among  the  ice  and  frozen 
seas  of  tbe  South,  equals — nay— taking  her  size  and  struc- 
tare  into  consideration,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  read.  They  had  no  medical  officer  on  board, 
sad  one  of  the  crew,  got  his  ribs  broken— they  woolded  him 
arrand  with  tarred  canvas  and  saved  his  life.  They  lost 
ill  :heir  thermometers — Lt.  Walker  then  dipped  up  out  of 
be  aea,  a  tin-pot  of  water,  and  hung  it  in  the  rigging — de- 
termined to  keep  on  South  until  that  should  freeze.  They 
did  keep  on,  until  they  could  hear  the  ice  make  around 
them — autd  before  they  could  extricate  themselves,  the  sea 
«as  frosen  over.  To  prevent  the  ice  from  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  vessel,  as  they  forced  her  through  it,  they  had  to  rip  the 
^uiks  upon  which  they  slept,  and  hold  them  over  the  bows 
a  the  place  of  sheathing.  Snch  were  some  of  the  extremi- 
laes  to  which  Lt.  Walker  and  his  crew  were  reduced  on 
this  remarkable  voyage,  not  an  inkling  of  which  has  before 
been  given  to  the  public 

Tie  LiFB  and  Writings  op  Ebenezbr  Porter  Ma- 
•02I.  Interspersed  with  Hints  to  Parents  snd  Instructors 
on  the  training  and  education  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By 
Dennisoa  Olmsted,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
sad  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  1  vol.  12mo.  Dayton  & 
Newman,  New  York,  1842. 

We  bare  always  reprobated  tbe  idea  of  publishing  to  the 
sorld  tbe  lives  of  nameless  men,  whom  the  blind  partiality 
ef  naie  friend  or  kinsman,  has  elevated  into  a  hero  or  man 
rf  ^atus ;  and,  when  our  eye  first  fell  upon  the  title  of  this 
book,  we  most  confess  that  we  ranked  it  among  this  class 
:f  p«H;ieatioD9,  and  commenced  its  perusal  with  a  feeling 
■«ewbat  akin  to  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  sneer. 
3«t  ta  the  progress  of  what  we  commenced  as  a  task,  we 
am  fcsand  tbatoor  disposition  to  sneer,  was  exceedingly 
B^loaophical,  and,  in  this  case,  entirely  uncalled  for. 
Tsa  tsthe  Life  of  a  Young  Man  of  real  and  undoubted 
Mas,  edited  by  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College, 
vft  great  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  author  has  avoid- 
«J:W  fault  of  most  Biographers,  by  obtruding  upon  the 
!^K,  his  own  observations  and  teflections  as  little  as  pos- 
vsk^  eoBsiatently  with  a  due  performance  of  his  task,  and 


by  permitting  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  wherever  practi- 
cable, to  speak  for  himself.  Mason  was  uncommonly  pre- 
cocious, and  of  a  mind  highly  poetical  and  imaginatite  ;he 
owed  his  mastery  and  control  of  it,  and  its  direction  into 
proper  channels,  to  the  wise  and  judicious  system  of  ma- 
nagement pursued  by  his  Aunt,  Mrs.  Turner,  ofHoseneatb, 
near  Richmond,  Va'.,  with  whom  he  spent  his  years  of  child- 
hood. The  book  would  be  valuable,  could  we  learn  nothing 
from  it  save  this  system.  Mason  entered  at  Yale  as  early 
as  practicable  ;  and  though  he  sought  with  avidity,  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  he  early  evinced  a  preference  for  the  exact 
sciences.  He  attained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  high- 
er branches  of  mathematics  ;  and,  in  the  noble  science  of 
Astronomy,  he  found  food  for  a  mind  naturally  lofty  and 
high  reaching.  But  every  where  the  mode  of  education 
that  had  been  pursued  with  him,  showed  itself  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  his  struggle  for  a  high  place  among  his  fellow 
men.  Attention  to  minutia,  great  assiduity,  untiring  per- 
severance, all  backing  a  quick  mind,  and  an  unyielding 
will— nothing  but  the  will  of  God  expressed,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  the  hand  of  death,  could  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  distinguished  man.  He  died  of  consumption 
at  the  age  of  21.  Mason's  style  of  composition  was  re- 
markably spirited  and  attractive,  and  considering  his  youth 
and  little  familiarity  with  lore  purely  literary,  almost  won- 
derfully pure  and  polished.  We  have  seldom  read  letters 
the  perusal  of  which  has  afforded  us  more  gratification 
than  those  of  Mason.  One  exhibits  so  strongly  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  rectitude  of  feeling,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  an  extract.  It  is  taken  from  a  long  letter  to 
his  father,  on  the  occasion  (we  believe,)  of  his  third  mar- 
riage,— **  In  the  first  place,  I  must  congratulate  you,  dear 
father,  on  that  happy  change  in  your  prospects  by  which 
the  comforts  and  happiness  of  domestic  life  are  again  secu- 
red to  you,  and  that  the  care  and  attention  which  scarce 
any  but  a  wife  can  afford,  are  once  more  yours,  whether  iir 
sickness  or  in  health.  1  rejoiced  when  I  heard  of  it ;  for 
the  picture  of  my  father,  sick,  in  pain,  despondent,  lonely 
and  dependent  on  the  indeed  assiduous,  but  yet  inexperien- 
ced attentions  of  a  single  daughter,  pained  me.  1  have 
now  no  fear  but  that,  with  occasional  hours  of  sadness  for 
the  memory  of  one  to  whom  both  of  us  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  and  love,  you  will  resume  your  former  cheerful- 
ness, and  hope  in  the  future.  As  to  my  own  feelings,  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  rather  proud  to  call  any  one  mo- 
ther, or  any  sisters,  whom  my  father  chooses  as  wife  and 
daughters ;  and  1  assure  you  I  long  not  a  little  to  reach 
home,  and  welcome  by  these  names,  my  new  friends." 
Mason's  temper  and  disposition  appear  to  have  been  per- 
fect, and  he  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
pleasure  to  his  relatives  and  friends.  We  have  fallen  quite 
in  love  with  his  character.  We  thank  Professor  Olmsted 
for  his  book ;  and  we  shall  consider  that  if  by  our  praise  of 
it,  we  can  obtain  its  general  perusal,  we  shall  have  cast  a 
pebble  upon  the  great  pile  raised  to  human  benefit  and  plea- 
sure. 

First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Being  a 
familiar  introduction  to  tbe  study  of  that  science,  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.     By  James  Renwick, 
L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy and  Chamisiry  in  Columbia  College.    New-York.: 
Harper  &  Brothers— 82  Cliff  street— 1842. 
This  is  an  enlargement  and  improvement  upon  a  former 
work  of  the  kind.     Its  author  is  favorably  known  to  the  go- 
vernment and  the  public  for  his  profound  and  practical  and 
scientific  attainments.    He  was  employed  as  one  of  tbe 
commissioners  for  running  the  North-Eastern  boundary 
line  ;  and  his  services  have,  on  several  other  occasions,  been 
called  into  requisition  by  the  Federal  Government ;  on  this. 
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as  well  as  on  these  occasions,  the  Professor  has  acquitted 
himself  with  credit.  He  has  produced  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  a  very  useful  book  for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
extension  of  science,  like  the  multiplication  of  our  wants, 
and  increase  of  business,  has  created  the  necessity  for  a 
division  of  study,  as  well  as  of  labor.  A  single  generation 
back,  and  it  was  common  to  see  the  same  individual  fol- 
lowing as  one  branch  of  business,  occupations  which  are  now 
divided  among  two  or  more,  and  are  rightly  considered  as  so 
many  distinct  and  separate  trades  or  callings.  So  it  is  with 
school  books  and  college  education — instead  now  of  at- 
tempting to  make  students  proficients  in  all,  or  any  one 
branch  of  science,  the  most  their  teachers  aspire  to,  is  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  from  their  young  minds,  and  to  lay, 
on  a  good  basis,  the  foundation  of  science,  so  that  the  pu- 
pil may  be  prepared,  when  he  leaves  Alma  Mater,  to  take 
up  this  or  that  branch  of  science,  and  study  it  with  profit ; 
it  is  then,  that  any  thing  like  proficiency  is  attained.  In 
this  view,  Renwick's  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  good /ounda- 
tion  book  for  students,  and  as  such  we  commend  it.  It  is 
for  sale  at  the  book-store  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris. 


American  Biographt,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.D.  with 
additions  and  Notes  by  F.  M.  Hubbard.  In  three  vo- 
lumes— New-York  :  Harper  and  Brothers  1842. 
The  Messrs.  Harper  have  done  well  to  add  this  work  to 
their  valuable  series  of  American  Biography.  As  the  work 
appeared  from  the  hands  of  Dt.  Belknap,  though  well  writ- 
ten and  popular,  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  important  papers,  has  thrown  abetter 
light  upon  the  history  of  many  names  mentioned  in  it ;  and 
it  has  been  improved  upon,  and  corrected  of  many  errors, 
by  Mr.  Hubbard ; — is  now  put  forth  in  a  new  dress,  and 
a  more  attractive  form  than  ever.  These  sketches  commence 
with  Byron,  Medoc,  Zeno  and  Columbus,  and  end  with 
the  Winthrops,  the  Calverts,  and  Penn.  Among  the  num- 
ber, is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Raleigh— that  rare  spirit 
whose  bravery  was  first  tried  at  the  battle  of  Rimcnant, 
where  his  men,  "being  more  sensible  of  a  little  heat  of  the 
sun  than  any  cold-fears  of  death"  threw  off  their  armor  and 
clothes,  and  gained  a  victory  in  their  shirts.  'Twas  said  of 
him — "he  lived  like  a  star,  and  like  a  star  which  troubleth 
the  firmament,  he  fell." 

in  1531,  one  Martinez,  a  Spaniard  was  turned  adrift  in 
South  America,  for  some  offence— he  was  taken  by  the  na- 
tives, and  carried  many  days  blind-folded  to  their  "golden 
city  of  Manoa."  He  travelled  in  it,  a  day  and  a  half,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  palace  of  the  Inca.  The  houses  were 
roofed  with  gold,  and  the  city  was  watered  by  a  lake  that 
washed  a  bed  of  golden  sands — and  he  called  it  "  El  Do- 
rado"— the  gilded  place.  The  marvellous  stories  which 
this  vagabond  told  on  his  return,  and  repeated  on  his  death- 
bed,  dazzled  the  civilized  world  with  golden  dreams,  and 
called  out  many  expeditions  to  the  Banks  of  the  Oronoco 
in  search  of  "  EI  Dorado."  Sir  Walter  the  leader  of  seve- 
ral, thus  advertises  for  followers.  "The  American  sol- 
dier shall  figbt  for  gold,  and  pay  himself,  instead  of  pence, 
with  plates  of  halfe  a  foote  broadc,  whereas,  he  breakelh 
his  bones  in  other  warres  for  provant  and  penury.  Those 
commanders  and  chieftains  that  shoote  at  honor  and 
abundance,  shall  find  them  more  rich  and  beautiful  cities, 
more  temples  adorned  with  golden  imager,  more  sepulchres 
filled  with  treasure,  than  either  Cortez  found  in  Mexico, 
or  Pizarro  in  Peru."  But  instead  of  gold,  he  brought  back 
stories  of  headless  men ;  and  reported  that  the  "  Ampagotos 
had  images  of  gold  of  incredible  bignesse."  Having  almost 
reached  the  "  gilded  city,"  he  was  encouraged  by  what  he  did 
see,  or  thought  be  saw,  and  went  back  again  "to  teach  envy 
H  new  way  to  forgetfulnoss."    These  and  other  like  stories, 


with  the  adventures  which  befell,  are  well  told  in  theBiog- 
raphy — and  the  reading  public  owe  Mr.  Hubbard  much,  for 
reviving  and  dressing  up  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  these 
entertaining  and  instructive  sketches. 


SOUTHERN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  NO.  HI,   1842. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
was  commenced  in  New-Orleans.     It  has  been  removed  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  whence  the  number  before  was  issued. 
A  work  of  the  kind  is  needed  for  the  South — and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  well  sustained.     It  is  in  a  fair  way  to  es- 
tablish a  reputation — go  on  and  prosper,  say  we. 
The  contents  of  the  present  number  are 
I.  The  Ancient  Egyptians* 
n.  The  Creole  Case, 
ni.  Classical  Literature. 
IV.  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
y.  Mexico  and  Texas. 
VI.  The  Chinese. 

VII.  Channing*8  Duty  of  the  Free  States. 
VIII.  Bulwer's  Zanoni. 
IX.  Mott's  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
X.  Whewell  on  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
XI.  Rhode  Island  Affairs. 
XII.  Critical  Notices. 


THE  NEW  WORLD  AND  THE  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

These  two  mammoth  weeklies  are  doing  prodigies  in 
the  way  of  circulating  cheap  literature.  Any  English  or 
European  work  that  is  at  all  popular  in  its  character,  is 
snatched  up  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  enterprising  pa- 
pers, and  before  the  royal  ink  has  fairly  dried  upon  it,  it  is 
pushed  through  our  yankee  presses,  and  hawked  about 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  repub- 
lic, at  one  twentieth  of  its  European  cost — we  are  rejoiced 
to  see  these  papers  sending  forth  in  this  way,  such  very 
useful  and  practical  works  as  Leibig*s  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Chemistry,  and  others  which  we  might  name.  Such 
books  as  these  cost  a  guinea  in  England ;  here,  they  cost 
three-fips.  So  much  for  the  non-existence  of  an  international 
copy-right. 

LIBRARY   OF   SELECT   NOVELS. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  are  putting  forth  at  rates  equally  as 
cheap,  and  in  a  more  convenient  form,  the  roost  choice  En- 
glish works,  under  this  title.  We  have  before  us  eight 
numbers  of  the  series  being  from  No.  3  to  10  inclusive. 
To  our  readers  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  their  title». 

No.  3.  Devereux. 

No.  4.  Paul  Clifford. 

No.  5.  Eugene  Aram. 

No.  6.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

No.  7.  Czarina. 

No.  8.  Rienzi. 

No.  9.  Self- Devotion. 
No.  10.  Nabob  at  Home. 
The  whole  eight  volumes  costing,  by  retail,  less  than  two 
dollars.    Verily  this  is  cheap  reading.    These  reprints  are 
to  be  had  at  the  Book -store  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris. 


Virginia  Baptist  Preacher— No.  12,  for  December. 
This  number  completes  the  first  volume.  It  contains  two 
sermons  one  by  Elder  W.  F.  Broaddus,  on  Ministerial  De- 
portment—the other  by  Elder  E.  Estes,  on  Prayer.  Under 
I  he  able  superintendence  of  Elder  H.  Keeling,  it  has  at- 
tained a  high  reputation. 
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EXCHANGE  READING-ROOM. 


He  snfascriber  respectfully  announces  to  the  citizens  and 

■  paMic  generally,  that  the  Reading-Room  is  now  open. 

■  W  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  in  ad- 
Jtoa  to  the  best  daily  papers,  from  the  principal  cities  in 
la  auoB.  to  pzesent  to  his  subscribers,  the  earliest  For- 

lad  Domestic  intelligence.    Nor  is  it  his  intention  to 

'i^  kiflBSctf  entirely  to  the  commercial  press,  as  there 

alwcy^  be  found  upon  his  table  a  judicious  selection 

k  the  nost  reputable  literary  and  scientific  journals,  in- 

AadiK  die  weekly,  and  monthly  jonmals  of  literature  sci- 

■ee,  bw,  nedtcine  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

TcnoB  of  subscription  for  yearly  or  transient  visitors 

kaown  by  applying  at  the  Reading-Room  in  the  rear 

the  Exchange  Hotel  ANDREW  STEVENS. 

K.  B. — Mr.  A  Stevens  is  authorised  to  act  as  agent  and 
Etfc  sdMciipcions  to  the  Messenger.  He  will  take  plea- 
ein  showing  a  specimen  number  to  any  who  may  wish 

flofaacribe  to  this  ponalar  periodical. 

^--       •  •        Vjsr.1843. 


THE  MORRIS  HOUSE, 

No.  188  Chesnut  Street — south  side,  between  seventh  and  eighth 

streets,  Philadelphia, 

MRS.  S.  HOWELL  begs  leave  to  inform  those  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen  who  have  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia, 

that  she  has  taken  and  fitted  up  in  elegant  style  as  a  genteel 

{trivate  BoARDiNo-Houss,  that  spacious  and  central  estab- 
ishment  called  the  Morbis  House,  situate  at  No.  186 
Chesnut  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  op- 
Dosite  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  extending  over  the  stores  of 
Messrs.  Van  Harlingen  &  Co.  and  Fletsher  and  Bennett. 

This  House  is  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
Family  Parties,  having  suites  of  apartments  communicating 
with  each  other,  together  with  Baths  and  other  desirable 
conveniences. 

The  ordinary  dinner  table  will  be  always  ready  at  three 
o'clock,  which  is  the  nsual  hour  of  dining  in  the  principal 
hotels  of  this  city. 

Private  tables  when  required,  will  also  be  «pread,  and 
like  the  public  table,  furnished  with  as  great  a  variety  as 
can  be  found  in  any  similar  establishment  in  Philadelphia. 
The  best  Wines  kept  constantly  on  hand. 
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PROSPECTUS 

or  THK 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chiefly  to  Literature,  but  occasionally  finding  room  alt 
^foT  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Science  ;  and  professing  no  disdain  of  tasteful  selections^  thoog 
its  lAattcr  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  original. 

Parly  Politics  and  controversial  Theology,  as  far  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They  j 
sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  literature  or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  a 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere:  but  whenever  thi 
happens,  they  are  incidental,  only;  not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  because  it  cannot  we 
be  severed  from  the  sterling  ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Reviews,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy  their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Editor^s  aii 
that  they  should  have  a  threefold  tendency — ^to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  valuable  truths  < 
interesting  incidents  as  are  embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — ^to  direct  the  reader's  attention  td  bool 
that  deserve  to  be  read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time  and  money  upon  that  large  numbc 
which  ii^erit  only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age  of  publications,  that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distra 
and  ovejrwhehn  every  undiscriminating  student,  impartial  criticism,  governed  by  the  views  just  me 
tioned,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and  indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  liim  who  does  tcish  to  di 
criminate. 

EssAVs,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or  amusement,  or  both — Historical  Sketches — a 
Reminiscences  of  events  too  mmute  for  History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  its  interest, — m 
be  xegardeckas  forming  the  staple  of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetry,  enough  is  published- 
sometimes  of  no  mean  strain — to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  growing  poetical  taste  and  talents  of  oi 
country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  demand  such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but  many.  Tl 
public  mind  is  feverish  and  irritated  still,  from  recent  political  strifes : — The  soft,  assuasivo  influen* 
of  Literature  is  needed,  to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation.  Vice  and  folly  are  riotiii 
abroad : — ^I'hey  should  be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridicule,  into  their  fitting  haunJ 
Ignorance  lords  it  over  an  inamense  proportion  of  our  people : — Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motio 
to  arouse  the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number ;  so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  govemme 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  accompli 
all  these  ends,  what  more  powerful  agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  i)eriodical,  on  the  plan  of  the  Mc 
senger ;  if  that  plan  be  but  carried  out  in  practice  ] 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  agent.     In  all  the  Union,  south  of  Washington,  there  a 
but  two  Literary  periodicals !  Northward  of  that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  tliiit 
Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the  wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual  literary  taste,  of  t 
Southern  people,  compared  with  those  of  the  Northern  1  No :  for  in  wealth,  talents,  and  taste,  we  roj3 
justly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  our  brethren;  and  a  domestic  institution  exclusively  our  own,  be 
yond  all  doubt  affords  us;«  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for  reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep. sense  of  this  local  want,  that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the  nam 
of  this •  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design  to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  supposed  loca 
interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought,  it  is  the  Editor^s  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North  and  South  boon 
endearingly  together  forever,  in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affection.  Far  from  mcdita 
ting  hostility  to  the  north,  he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to  draw,  much  of  his  choicej 
matter  thence  :  and  happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his  pages,  by  making  each  region  knoi 
the  other  better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel  forever  the  lowering  clouds  that  so  latej 
threatened  the  peace  of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacred  ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  now  commenced  its  ninth  volume,  and  vvst 
YEAR.  How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered,  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  believe 
however,  that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than  human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  fall  sho^ 
of  Theory. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

1.  The  Southern  LrrERARvMsssENOKR  is  published 
m  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive quality. 

2.  The  "Messinoer"  hereafter  will  be  mailed  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  The  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume,— and  the  price  ttf  subscription  is 
S3  per  volume, payaZ>/e  in  advance; — nor  v.ill  the  work  be 
lent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH.  HZT'TJIE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD;  NOR 
WILL  A  SINGLE   NUMBER   BE  SOLD,  IN  ANY 


CASE.  FOR  LESS  THAN  FIVE  DOLLARS~TH 
PRICE  OF  A  WHOLE  VOLUME  OF  THE  MR 
SENGER.  .^n 

>  3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  'vrilli 
assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  .subscriber  thus  trmz 
mitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper  e^ 
dence  ot  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  tnem 
randum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  tlie  nu 
sent. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  disconiinti 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  pubiislieii, 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  aubsr 
ber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  the   tii 
number  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  aAer  that  time.» 
discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted,  unJt 
at  tiie  option  •f  the  editor. 
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ORIGINAL  PROSE  ARTICLES. 

1.  Deaib  of  Thamaa  W.  White*  !ale  Editor  nnd 
Piophetor  of  thio  SduLhemLitemiy  Measengirr 65 

1  Cmw  rf  MuiJny  at  Sea.  The  "'  Somer's  Tra- 
f«dji"  Corresponding  Cttsc9  ;  HowlbeOflicei-a 
both  ia  Europe  i^nd  the  Ujoiicd  Staicsj  unWer* 
ittJly  »cted._ 66 

3.  UQfuJ  add  Kdigioi)»  Im|)TOTcmcnt  in  the  Navy. 
Couna  nuttiaL ;  Tbctr  frequency ;  Their  in- 
dic^tionB  t  Moml  rcva^dtiona  nt  worW  in  iKc 
Narj ;  The  grQg-ration ;  How  eon^idcTefl  ;  Sug- 
gesuons  in  relation  ihereio;  Effects  upon  the 
temperance  cause ;  Religion  amongtbe  officers ; 
2t4  beauty  there ;  Fondness  of  SRilore-for  ttacts ; 
Tbe  apprentice-system ;  Its  tendencies ;  A  school 

Sor  Midshipmen  much  needed ^.».. 73 

4.  The  French  Dramatists,  by  Miss  J.  T.  Lomax. 
Racine;  His  intimacy  with  Boileau ;.  His  sus- 
ceptibility;  The  elogs  of  Corneille;  His  piety ; 
His  essays :  The  tragedy  and  La  Tbeb^de ;  His 
domestic  life 76 

3.  Jewish  Anecdotes.  Abraham  and  the  Idols ;  War 
aokong  Terah's  gods ;  Da\rid  in  the  wilderness ; 
A  legend ;  The  use  of  spiders  and  flits ;  The 
altar;  Where  the  altar  of  God  should  be  built; 
-  The  depository ;  Christian  honesty  and  fidelity ; 
A.  merchant's  banquet ....80 

6.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Flandcra.  Count  Baldwin's 
fesliral ;  His  guests  and  his  dtiighter  ;«ArScene  on 
the  ramparts  by  moonlight ;  Neglected  addresses ; 
Th6  ambassador  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  Love 
at  first  sight;  Revenge..'. , 

7.  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  by  W.  W.  An- 
dreiivs,  American  Consul  at  Malta.  Part  XI ; 
The  redaction  of  St.  Elmo;  Singular  adventure ; 
Mustapha;  A  desperate  battle •.. 

8.  A  Sunday  in  South  America.  How  part  of  it  is 
spent  at  mass:  A  part  at  bull -fights;  At  cnck- 
l^hts ;  How  the  Padres  carry  their  fowls ;  How 
they  gamble ;  And  how  the  Sunday  Theatre  is 
arranged , 

9.  Miss  L.  M.  Davidson }  Her  character,  and  pro- 
mise  , • 


81 


86 


93 


94 
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FACE 

10.  The  Greek  Dramatists, by  Charles  Mifinigerode* 
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The  Cyelcpa  ;  Old  Grecian  comedy  i  Arislopha- 
nea ;  Hia  comedies  i  The  conieiit  between  Eori- 
pidex  and  ^schylus ;  Sophodes  \  A  strmsl  over 
Athens;  To  iho  Theatre,  etc..  - _.__:, .96 

11.  DeicriptioncfNaplet,  Bountienof Prov i d en ce ; 
The  bay ;  Ita  ah  ape  and  appearance  ;  The  promo  o- 
torics  ;  Mipcrva  and  Misemim;  JoJinna  of  Na- 
pIcB  ;  Rescmhbneo  W  Mary,  Queen  of  SraU; 
Guns  bear  tiiion  all  the  placets  rjf  pubUe  resort  1n 
Naples ;  Emma  Lyon  or  Lady  Hamilton  ;  Her 
obscure  parentage ;  Poverty  and  beauty^  Her  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Naples;  Lord  Nelson; 
iJinguIar  stories »... lOS 

12.  Scenes  and  Adventureti  in  the  Army.  Embracing 
Sketches  of  Indians  and  Life  beydnd  tlfe  Border, 
by  a  Captain  United  states  Dragoons;  Recruits 
in  Tennessee  ;  Electioneering  tHere  on  whiskey 
three  weeks  old;  Wading  horses;,  Farmety;  : 
Dover ;  Clarksville  and^Reynoldsburgh ;  Freach- 
ing;  The  bayonet  and  cavalry ;  Fort  Gibson 109 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

13.  A  farewell  to  New  England . 76 

14.  To  my  Mother,  by  L.  J.  ©ist, 79 

15.  Lines  to  the  Mother  of  L.  M.  Davidson,  by  the 
wife  of  Robert  So«they,....'...'l 85 

16.  Longings  for  the  WesJ , 85 

17.  How  to  Plant  and  Copk  Potatoes 104 

18.  The  Morning  Light,  by  Mra.  A.  M.  F.  Annan 108 

19.  The  Pious  Cottager. y.'-y..,. 124 

Notices  of'  New  WdEKS : 

20.  A  Satire, by  PajrkfBenjamin,.! ,.^--.,.....124 

21.  Henry  of  Ofterdfrge? ,.., 126 

22.  Collins*  Miscell^ies,-. 126 

23.  The  Lily  of  the i^alley.. .'.:..-•.. ..126 

24.  La  Fontaines*  Fables. _..' :.. 126 

25.  Familiar  Dialogues,  etc 126 

26.  Life  of  George  Washington,  by  Jared  Sparks... 126 

27.  An  Encyclopediaof  Science,  Literature  and  Art..  126 

28.  The  book  about  Anatomy  and  Physiology 126 

29.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 126 
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PAYMENTS  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

Rtuwed  ainct  the  pubikation  of  the  January  number.  If  any  names  should  have  been  omittedt  they  wiU  appear  on  the  cover  of 
the  March  number.  JtrNo  order  hereafter  {come  Jrom  whatever  quarter  it  may,)  for  the  Messenger ,  ui'U  be  attended  ta 
unless  the  money  aecotnpames  it, — nor  will  any  Bank  BUls  other  than  those  which  are  current  at  par  m  the  States  where 


Herndbn,  John  M Fredericksburg,  Yii^nia vol  9 

Heard,  Col.  B.  J Chaplico,  Maryland vol  6-7-8 

Hall,  Richard  N Richmond,  VJtigittia vol  8 

Hurt,  Jr.  H Uchee.Ala ^ vol  8 

Holley,  Mias  Margaret Windsor,  N.  Carolina... vol  8 

Holmes,  Isaac Macon,  Gcoreia vol  9 

Harley,  Mrs.  Mary  L.^.-Powellton,  Georgia vol  9 

Heiskell,  William  K Abingdon,  Virginia vol  9 

Holmes,  Jeremiah  S..TLJ..Tnscumbia,  Ala vol  8 

HopkinsoD.  Judge  Jo«eph..iEJ^. Philadelphia,  Pa. .vol  8 

Howard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth Columbus,  Georgia vol  7-8 

Hansen,  A.  J Dahlone^ah,  Georgia vol  8 

Hendon,  Dr.  B.  F Livingston.  Alabama vol  9 

Jordan,  Emily Washington,  North  Carolina vol  9 

Janny,  Jr.,  Joseph.. TLL..OcCoquan,  Virginia.... vol  7-8 

Jenkintr,  F.  S Hillsborough,  Georgia vol  9 

James,  Fleming.. RH  Jr  tp.. Richmond,  Virginia... vol  8 

Jones,  T.  P Penfield,  Georgia vol  7-8 

Jeffries,  Nathanicl..TLJ..Port  Gibson,  Miss. ..vol  6-7-8 

Jones,  Gen.  Waller.. lEJ.. Washington,  D.  C vol  8-9 

King,  Joseph  L  ...Knoxville,  Tennessee vol  8-9 

Kincaid,  Miss  M.  J Lewisburg,  Virginia vol  9 

Knight,  Franklin..  IE  J..  Washington,!).  C vol  8 

Lanman,  Lieut.  J Washington  City vol  8 

Ladd,  Thomas  M..RH  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Va..$10  in  full 

Lewis,  Rev.  A.  M....Glaagow,  Mo vol  9 

Mathews,  H..CWJ.. Cincinnati,  Ohio vol  8 

McNutt,  Reuben  A..  TLL..  Harrison  burg,  Virginia.,  vol  8 

Maury,  Robert  H Richmond,  Virginia vol  9 

Maury,  John  W Wiwhington  City vol  8 

Mason,  John  H Holly  Springs,  Mississippi vol  9 

McCoritlft,  James  M Wadesborough,  N.  C vol  9 

Myers,  Major  C Wadesboroujth.  N.  Carolina vol  8 

McKav,  A.  N Apalachicola,  Florida vol  8 

Mills,  George  B...WTP.. Augusta,  Georgia vol  8 

Mackenzie,  A WTP Augusta,' Georgia vol  8 

McCouo.  William  H Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky.. vol  9 

Marye,  J. T..TLJ..PortGibson,  Mississippi vol  8 

Madeira,  Lewis  C.iEJ.. Philadelphia,  Pa vol  8 

Mercantile  Library  Company.  lEJ. Philadelphia,  Pa. vol  7-8 

McMahou,  J.  V.  L..IEJ.. Baltimore,  Maryland vol  8 

Murphy,  James  U Decatur,  Alaoama vol  9 

Mott,  John  H St.  Louis,  Mo..-; vol  9 

Madison  Library Richmond,  Kentucky vol  9 

Nelson,  William  D Hague,  Virginia vol  7-8 

Ninde,  James  C.iEJ.. Baltimore,  Maryland vol  6 

Proudfit,  D.  L*..-Newburg,  New- York vol  8 

Poindextcr,  W.  R Kelley's  Springs,  Alabama vol  9 

Pou,  Lewis  W Shady  Dale,  Georgia vol  9 

Payne,  W.  G...RH  Jr.  ip... Richmond,  Virginia vol  8 

Pulliam,  Samuel  T..RH  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Va vol  8 

Post  Treasurer Fort  Fairfield,  Maine...,. vol  9 

Pachard,  E.  N Eatonton,  Georgia vol  9 

PHge,  Miss  M.  T.GIaucesterC.  H.,  Va.,  pd.  to  Sdpt.  vol  10 

Pitman,  Dr.  John.. TL J.. Holly  Springs,  Miss vol  8 

Paine,  Robert..  TL  J..  Lagrange,  Alabama vol  8 

Pattctson,  Mrs.  L.  M..  IE  J..  Baltimore,  Maryland.,  vol  9 

Rives,  Robert.. TLL ..LovingstOn,  Virginia vol  8 

Rawlings,  Miss  M.  G.. TLL.. Spotsylvania  co.,  Va.vol  8 
Redwood,  William  H..RH  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Va...vol  8 

Raincy,  David  G.... Apalachicola,  Florida ..vol  8 

Read,  Miss  JaneE Salisbury,  Connecticut vol  9 

Richardson,  R.  J Canton,  Mississippi....^ vol  9 

Rogers,  O..IEJ.. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pd.  $2  50 on  account. 

Rcmbert,  Maj.  W.  P... Lexington,  Georgia vol  9 

Rncker,  Ambrose  B Lynchburg,  Virginia vol  9 

Rucker,  Mrs.  Alfred  M St.  Louis,  Mo vol  9 

Rawlings,  W.  P Brunswick  co.,  Virginia vol  7-8 

Rockwell,  Miss  Mary.  Perry  C.  H.,  Alabama vol  9 

Street,  Anthony... . Memphis,  Tennesee vol  9 

Summers,  George  W Kanawha C.  H.  Virginia... vol  9 

Starbuck,  C..CWJ.. Cincinnati,  Ohio vol  7 

Smith,  E Buffalo,  New-York..  —  .' vol  9 

Sublett,  James  M..RH  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Va vol  8 

Sankey,  Richard  T Columbia,  Geonria vol  9 

Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  H Oxford,  Mississippi vol  9 

Smith,  R.  H Richmond,  Virginia... vol  8 

Singleton,  Mrs.  Mary  L Columbia,  S.-  Carolina.. vol  9^ 


they  are  issued,  be  received  in  payment  for  subscr^ions.  «rQ 

Athenaeum,.. CWJ...Zanesville,  Ohio.* *..vol  6-t 

Adams,  Peter  W..RH  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Virginia.. vol  8 
Adams,  Robert  S.-Stantonsburs,  N.  Cpaid  to  April  1843 

Alton  Institute Alton  Cjty.  Illinois i vol  8 

Aldridge,  A..Sloney  Cr.'ck  vVii rehouse,  Virginia vol  8 

Atkins,  John  D .^pn;  i<hiroU»,  Florida vol  9 

Adams,  Mrs.  Sarah... \VT|>      '  .gnsta,  Georgia.... vol  9 

Alford,  George  (* l.^.n\.    »-.  i^or^'ia vol  8 

Bullock,  Jame(»  H         i.      --  :;( ,  Norlh  Carolina. .vol  7-8 

Boiling,  Thon- -*.•-.'•  '.        lU'lltam,  Virginia vol  7-8 

•  Brown  &  Cotrn.  't      !  1  i...  Aiiihrrst  C.  H.,  Va vol  8 

Burru-s,  Jo'»'>^     '  *.[.     Fnfip'«',  Virginia vol  6-7-8 

Ben'll**'*,  A.id  •^  r'  -TL^.  L.uisa  C.  H.,  Va vol  8 

Benllcy   i*'    '•  .RH  Jr.  tp..tlichroond,  Virginia vol  8 

Ba>'v.  Pi»     e  -RH  Jr.  tp  .Richmond,  Virginia vol  8 

Brook      -    V..RH  Jr.  tp.. Stafford  C.H.,Va vol  7-8 

BroA      j».  James.. Rli  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Va vol  8 

P(  -  .,  M   H Mjuion,  Georgia - vol  9 

♦    .Tif.  Miss  Ann  C Washington,  Kentucky vol  9 

>;o.iw<irP,  Mi«   William New  Town,  Virginia.  ..vol  9 

Bavr.L  im,  Mrs.  M.  G Essex  county,  Virginia vol  9 

Bca^iuv  Thomas  L Richmond,  Virginia vol  9 

'BoM<*n.  Dr.  Horatio Clinton,  Georgia vol  8 

BiliiFi^slea,  Mark  L Wetumka,  Alabama vol  9 

Bottiwell.  Ebenezer Louisville,  Georgia vol  9 

Barbce,  Df.  Allen  J.. TLJ.. Caroline,  Tenn...vol  5-6-7-8 

Bridges,  N.  W..IEJ.. Philadelphia,  Pa vol  8 

Biddic,  Nicholas.. lEJ.. Philadelphia,  Pa vol  8 

Butcher,  R.  Hume Charlestown,  Virginia vol  8 

Coulter,  H.  R Canton,  Mississippi vol  9 

Christian,  Philip  D... TLL.. Columbia,  Virginia vol  8 

Cabell,  F.  M..TLL.. Tye  River  Warehouse,  ya...vol  8 

Clagett,  Miss  Olivia.. TLL.. Lcesbure,  Virginia vol  8 

Chapman,  Reynolds.. TLL.. Orange  C.  H.,  Va vol  8 

Culberson,  John  P Lagrange,  Georgia vol  7-8 

Crew,  T.F..RH  Jr.  Ip.. Richmond,  Virginia vol  7 

Cardwell,  David  A..RH  Jr.  tp.. Richmond,  Va vol  8 

CrHig,  Lieut.  Lewis  S Tallahassee,  Florida vol  8-9 

Cla^elt,  Miss  Olivia Leesburg,  Virginia vol  9 

Cotton,  Randolph Tarborough,  N.  Carolina vol  9 

Cook,  James  C Columbus,  Georgia vol  9 

Carr,  A Washington,  Kentucky,  pd.  $2  to  close  1842 

Caskie,  James.... Richmond,  Virginia vol  9 

Carter,  R..IEJ.. Baltimore,  Maryland '. vol  8 

Chandler,  David.. lEJ.. Mobile,  Alabama vol  8 

Cameron,  Duncan Raleigh,  N.  Carolina . vol  9 

Covert,  Mrs.  S Bradleyville,  8.  Carolina vol  9 

Cunningham,  John  W.. Cunningham's  Store  N.  C.vol  9 

Cane,  Anderson Perry  C.  H.,  Alabama* vol  8 

Cook,  A.  J... .Wetumka,  Alabama .vol  9 

Cooper,  W.  B Wetumka,  Alabama vol  9 

Dabney,  William  H Decatur,  Georgia vol  9 

Dodson,  F.  F Henry  co.,  Georgia vol  9 

Dewbr6,  Samuel Hampton,  Virginia.. vol  7-8 

Dixon,  R.  L Jackson,  Mississippi vol  9 

Downman,  John  B Millview,  Virginia vol  9 

Dooley,  John Richmond,  Virginia i. vol  8 

Estill,  J.  R Richmond,  Kentucky vol  8 

Eve,  Dr.  Ed  ward..  WTP Augusta,  Georgia vol  8-9 

Eaton,  John  H Murfresborough,  Tennesee vol  7 

Fannin,  William Lagrange,  Georgia vol  9 

Fannin,  A.  B Lagrange,  Georgia vol  9 

FrHzier,  William  T.  B Louisa  C.  H.,  Virginia... vol  8 

Foster,  James  P Greenborough,  Georgia vol  8 

Fleming,  William Louisville,  Georgia vol  9 

Foster,  H.  A.. TLJ..  Vernon,  Mississippi vol  8 

Finlcy,  William.. TLJ,. Holly  Springa,  Miss* vol  9 

Force,  Peter..  IE  J..  Washington,  D.  C vol  8-9 

Gholson,  Mrs.  M.  A Aberdeen,  Mississippi vol  7-8 

Garland,  P Lynchburg,  Virginia a vol  9 

Garnett,  Thomas  W.. TLJ.. Rodney,  Mississippi... vol  8 

\  Gilliam,  T.  B.. TLJ  ..Salem,  Mississippi vol  5-6-7-8 

Godon,  Lieut.  S.  C.IEJ.. Philadelphia,  Pa vol  8 

Careschie,  Julius  P Fort  McHenry,  Md vol  9 

Opoch,  Albert  G Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.. ^..i. vol  9 

Greenwood,  Thomas  C Lagrange,  Alabama voU8 

Harris,  Mrs.  Fanny. .TLL. .Luray,  Virginia vol  8 

Hillyard,  Reuben  A..TLL..Aylelt8,  Virginia vol  8 
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BOATB  or  TBOMA8  W.  WBZTB. 

.  The  readers  of  the  Messenger  will  learn,  we 
doubt  not,  with  sincere  regret,  that  its  late  Editor 
and  proprietor,  THOMAS  W.  WHITE,  is  no 
more ! — He  died  on  the  1 9th  of  January ,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  now,  we  fervently  hope, 
leaping  the  reward  of  a  virtaous  and  well-spent 
fife  in  a  better  world.     On  a  visit  to  New- York 
is  September  last,  he  was  suddenly,  at  the  sup- 
per table  of  the  Astor-House,  whilst  conversing 
&iailiarly  with  a  friend,  struck  with  paralysis, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
liopes  were  entertained,  in  the  midst  of  fears, 
that  be  might  poesibly  be  restored  to  health  and 
Dsefolness.     These  hopes  were  delusive ! — The 
destroyer  came  in  a  most  unexpected  moment, 
and  snnmioned  our  amiable  and  excellent  friend, 
to  another  and  more  enduring  state  of  being. 
The  writer  of  this  brief  obituary  notice,  knew 
Mr.  White  long  and  well.    He  was  in  truth,  all 
circamstaoces  considered,  a  remarkable  man. 
Fiom  his  childhood  he  had  to  struggle  with  ad- 
venity ;  and,  like  Franklin,  with  no  other  but  a 
self-taught  education,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
same  calling,  that  of  a  printer's  apprentice,  with 
that  illnstrious  sage.     With  no  pretensions  to 
literature,  as  a  classical  or  critical  profession, 
be  nevertheless  possessed  a  singular  tact  and 
diacernmeDt  which  Enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  true  and  beautiful  from  what  was  false  or 
deformed  in  taste,  or  vicious  and  defective  in 
morals.     With  a  strange  disinclination  to  write 
for  his  own   popular  Magazine — he  curiously 
combined  a  happy  facility  and  nervous  energy 
IB  epistolary  correspondence.     The  writer  has 
seen  and  received  many  of  his  letters,  which 
abounded  in   vigorous  thoughts,  clothed  in  elo- 
quent language ;  resembling  the  unsophisticated 
alatiie  in  which  woman — even  uneducated  wo- 
Aan,  will  often  express  her  emotions  without  re- 
gard to  the  mere  formularies  of  style.     He  wrote 
from  the  abondanoe  of  a  sound  heart  and  gen- 
eroBs  feelings, — and  not  having  the  fear  of  criti- 
cal inspection  before  his  eyes, — he  was  of  course 
less  the  compositor  of  art,  than  the  interpreter  of 
•atxire.     But  Mr.  White's  great  forte  perhaps, 
eoMisted  to  an  indomitable  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  character,  which  overcame  all  obsta- 
eln,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  recommended 
Id  him  fay  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and 
thaimpalsee  of  the  heart.     Such  an  objeoC  was 
(hi^estaMishment  of  the  Sonthern  Literary  Mes- 
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Sanger  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unpropi- 
tious,  and  which,  to  most  persons,  would  have 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  The  North  and 
East  had  long  pre-occupied  the  ground  of  pe- 
riodical literature,  and  the  South  was  already 
strown  with  the  wrecks  of  ill-fated  adventure  in 
that  unprofitable  enterprise.  Virginia,  with  all 
her  power,  population  and  resources — and  with 
all  her  reputation  for  statesmanship,  forensic 
ability  and  unsurpassed  oratory,  had  never  been 
able  to  sustain  a  paper  exclusively  scientific  or 
literary.  These  weighty  considerations  would 
have  deterred  the  majority  of  men,  but  had  no 
influence  in  damping  the  courage  or  ardor  of 
our  deceased  friend.  With  scanty  funds — and 
with  no  family  or  other  influence  to  aid  him, — 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  host  of  private  advisers 
to  discourage  the  effort, — he,  nevertheless,  with 
the  countenance  and  agency  of  one  or  two  chosen 
friends,  resolved  on  the  experiment.  He  made 
it  and  was  successful ! — From  small  and  modest 
beginnings,  the  Messenger  has  gradually  planted 
itself  over  a  wide  surface  of  our  country — and 
without  boasting, — if  we  regard  the  extent  of  its 
patronage  or  the  opinions  of  the  contemporary 
press,  it  may  be  justly  ranked  in  the  very  first 
class  of  similar  publications  in  our  country. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life,  Mr.  White  was 
as  free  from  censure  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary mortals.  If  he  was  at  times  irritable,  it 
was  more  the  imperfection  of  the  physical  than 
the  moral  man.  His  heart  was  kind,  his  friend- 
ship ever  true  and  faithful — and  his  hand  "  open 
as  day  to  melting  charity."  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Plumer,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Richmond,  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  (and  an  eloquent  sermon  it  was,)  said 
most  truly  of  him,  that  he  scarcely  ever  knew  a 
man  so  devoid  of  malignity  of  heart.  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  poor  tribute, — 
charity,  benevolence  and  philanthrophy,  were 
among  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  de- 
ceased. He  was  perfectly  forgiving  even  to 
those  whom  he  had  just  grounds  to  suppose  had 
injured  him, — and  if  those  who  so  truly  forgive, 
are  entitled  by  Divine  Promise  to  forgiveness 
themselves,  may  we  not  hope  every  thing  of  our 
departed  friend  in  that  dread  eternity  to  which 
he  has  been  called. 

In  the  circle  of  domestic  love,  Mr.  White's  af- 
fections were  ardent  and  powerful.  He  had  been 
a  widower  for  some  years,  but  left  several  daugh- 
ters, married  and  single,  who  will  long  bemoan  the 
loss  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  father  and  friend. 
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Cases  of  Mutiny  at  Sea. 
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CASES  OF  MUTINY  AT  SEA. 

The  Bounty  presents  a  case  of  successfal  mutiny 
with  intent  to  make  way  with  the  ship.  Biron^s 
beautiful  poem  of  the  "  Island"  is  founded  on  the 
incidents  of  that  tragedy — and  they  are  too  well 
known  to  bear  repetition  here. 

The  public  mind  of  late,  has  been  much  engrossed 
with  the  *^  Somers'  Tragedy,**  as  it  is  called,  and 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  facts  and 
incidents  connected  with  4he  history  of  the  best 
authemicated  cases  of  mutiny,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  very  trying  circumstances  under  which 
the  officers  of  a  mutinous  vessel  are  placed.  With 
this  view,  we  commence  with  the  famous  mutiny 
of  1797,  in  the  English  fleets. 

Wlien  the  Channel  fleet,  commanded  by  Lord 
Bridport  in  1797,  was  lying  at  Spit-head,  and  sig- 
nal was  made  to  get  under  way,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  after  her,  all  the  ships,  answered  with 
three  cheers.  The  men  refused  to  lift  their  an- 
choEs,  unless  the  enemy  should  put  to  sea.  '  The 
officers  remonstrated,  and  tried  to  persuade  the 
men  to  return  to  duty.  This  was  not  a  time  for 
persuasion ;  and,  in  answer  to  such  entreaties,  the 
men  rove  whips  to  the  fore-yard  arms  of  all  the 
ships,  threatening  to  hang  up  all  who  should  betray 
or  oppose  them.  They  then  proceeded  to  turn 
some  of  the  officers  ashore,  and  to  put  others  in 
confinement  on  board.  The  proper  flags  were 
next  hauled  down,  and  the  bloody  flag,  in  signal 
of  defiance,  was  then  run  up  throughout  the  fleet ; 
which  had  thus,  with^u^  resistance,  been  taken 
away  from  the  officers,  and  quietly  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  crew-  The  mutineers  now  proceeded 
to  organise  :  they  appointed  Delegates — shotted 
the  guns,  kept  regular  sea- watch,  and  gave  three 
cheers  from  the  rigging  every  night  and  morning, 
This  was  done  by  way  of  mutual  encouragement, 
and  to  prove  and  show  fealty.  The  Delegates  as- 
sembled in  council  every  day,  in  the  Captain^s 
cabio;  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  the  Ad- 
miral's flag  ship. 

Admiral  Gardener,  an  officer  much  beloved  of 
the  men,  used  his  influence  to  persuade  them  to 
return  to  duty ;  he  went  on  the  forecastle,  and  pla- 
cing one  of  the  rove-halters  round  his  neck,  im- 
plored the  crew  to  bring  no  further  disgrace  to 
themselves  and  their  country — but  to  hang  him 
and  return  to  duty.  The  mutineers,  on  this  occa- 
sion, did  not. thirst  for  blood,  nor  lust  for  crime; 
they  were  aggrieved,  and  demanded  redress. 

Their  rations,  which  had  not  been  improved  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  become  very  insuffi- 
cient— and  this  formed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  mutiny.  Before  resorting  to  extremities,  the 
men,  fearing  the  consequences  of  open,  bat  re- 
spectful remonstrance,  had  written  anonymous 
letters  to  their  officers  and  the  Admiral,  setting 


forth  their  grounds  of  complaint.  These  letters 
were  unheeded,  because  they  were  anonymous. 
Round  robins  were  then  poured  in ;  but  these  too 
were  treated  with  silence.  Finding  these  means 
to  fail,  the  crew  of  the  Admiral's  ship — the  Queen 
Charlotte—set  the  example,  and  led  oflf  in  mutiny. 
This  ship  was  a  notorious  mutineer ;  and  her  law- 
less character  is  ascribed,  by  her  officers,  to  the 
influence  which  the  conduct  of  her  Captain,  Sir 
Andrew  Douglass,  had  with  the  men.  To  this 
day,  they  express  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  mu- 
tiny arose  from  over-leniency  on  his  part  to  the 
crew.  *^  I  had  been  serving  on  board  this  ship,  not 
long  before,"  says  Captain  Brenton,  in  his  excel- 
lent Naval  History,  "  where  the 'want  of  punish- 
ment of  the  men,  was  felt  by  the  officers  as  a 
great  evil." 

After  the  men  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
fleet  a  week,  the  Delegates  wrote  to  Lord  Bridport, 
stating  they  meant  no  personal  offence  in  hauling 
down  his  flag,  and  hoisting  the  red  in  its  place. 
His  Lordship  then  returned  on  board,  and  informed 
the  men  that  he  brought  with  him  a  general  pardon, 
and  authority  for  compliance  with  all  their  demands. 
The  men  were  satisfied  and  returned  to  duty. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  mutiny — 
more  properly  speaking,  a  sea  riot — no  serious  vio- 
lence was  oflfered  to  the  officers.  Some  who,  from 
their  cruelty  to  the  men,  made  themselves  obnoxious, 
were  sent  on  shore.  But  generally  speaking  they 
were  kept  on  board,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
the  ship  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  orders 
came  to  them  from  the  forecastle  instead  of  the 
cabin.  And  so  far  from  having  the  ulterior  and 
criminal  designs  usual  among  mutineers  at  sea,  it 
appears  that  the  seamen  had  resolved  to  extort  by 
force,  the  redress  which  they  had  peaceably  sought 
in  vain. 

Every  thing  appeared  to  go  on  quietly  and  in 
order  for  several  weeks,  when  signal  to  get  under 
way  was  again  made,  and  the  men  again  answered 
in  mutiny,  alleging  that  the  provisions  already  ex- 
torted from  the  government,  were  not  to  be  kept. 
Their  Delegates  now  repaired  on  board  the  Ijondon, 
98,  where  a  feeble  opposition  was  made  to  them. 
A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  a  Lieutenant  of  marines, 
and  several  mutineers  were  killed.  They  carried 
the  1st  Lieutenant  forward,  who  had  shot  one  of 
their  number,  and  put  the  rope  around  his  neck  for 
hanging,  when,  through  the  exertions  of  one  of 
the  Delegates — an  old  ship  mate — he  was  par- 
doned. The  Admiral  and  hiB  officers  were  at 
first  confined  on  board,  and  the  forward  guns  trained 
aft;  but  after  a  few  days,  the  officers  were  re- 
quested to  go  on  shore. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  a  royal 
proclamation  of  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  would 
return  to  duty.  The  Delegates  waited  on  his  Lord- 
ship at  the  government  house  the  next  day,  and  in- 
vited him  to  visit  the  fleet.     He  did  so.    And  in 
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the  erening  the  ring  leaders  dined  with  him  and 
Lady  Howe   at  their  lodgings.     They  then  re 
tornedy  each  one  to  his  ship,  went  cheerfully  to 
doty  again,  and  the  fleet  sailed  the  next  day. 

fiy  this  time  though,  the  infection  had  gone  upon 
the  winds;  the  North  Seafleet  and  the  blockading  fleet 
before  Cadiz,  under  Lord  St.  Vincent,  were  both  ripe 
fyr  mutiny.  The  former  consisting  of  15  sail  of  the 
line  under  Admiral  Duncan,  was  at  anchor  in  Yar 
mouth  roads,  on  the  85th  May,  when  signal  was 
made  to  get  under  way.  It  was  followed  by  three 
cheers  from  the  crew  of  the  Venerable — ^flag  ship. 
Oi  this  occasion,  the  officers  were  bold  and  prompt : 
and  the  ringleaders — six  in  number — were  arrested 
and  confined.  "  Their  speedy  and  exemplary  pun- 
■hment,^'  obeenres  a  distinguished  British  officer, 
"would  have  been  both  mild  and  merciful." 

On  the  next  day,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  Texel ; 
liQt  the  mutineers  had  not  been  punished,  and  two 
of  the  646  of  the  fleet,  in  the  hands  of  the  crew, 
led  the  way  back  into  Yarmouth,  to  "  redress  their 
grierances,"  and  the  next  day,  all  of  the  fleet  but 
two,  followed  their  example. 

After  the  crew  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, the  master-at-arms  said  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck — **  you  have  given  the  ship  away,  sir;  all 
the  marines  and  two- thirds  of  the  crew  are  with 
you.**  When  this  representation  was  made  to  the 
Captain,  be  said,  **  If  we  call  out  the  marines,  some 
of  the  men  will  be  shot ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
aee  them  lying  in  convulsions  on  the  deck.'*  This 
■iekly  sensibility  afterwards  caused  many  men  to 
be  bung,  whom  the  example  of  a  little  timely  se- 
verity at  first,  would  have  restrained. 

The  ships  in  mutiny  all  wore  a  red  flag  at  the 
fore,  called  by  the  Delegates,  "the  flag  of  defi- 
aaee."  But  the  officers  continued  to  have  charge 
of  the  deek,  and  to  carry  on  the  duties  apparently 
with  order  and  regularity — the  men  readily  obey- 
ing them  in  whatever  related  to  the  proper  naviga- 
taoit  or  safety  of  the  ship.  In  one  instance,  they 
even  requested  leave  to  ^og  one  of  their  number 
wlio  had  offended  against  good  morals. 

From  Yarmouth,  a  number  of  the  vessels  went 
to  Ac  Nore.  Here  Admhral  Pasley  went  on  board 
to  ^rgue  with  the  men,  and  persuade  them  back  to 
duty.  They  treated  him  insolently.  He  asked 
to  know  what  they  had  to  complain  of  One  of 
the  men  replied,  "we  are  not  allowed  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath,  day,  and  the  fiddler  has  been  ordered 
to  play  for  the  men  on  Sundays.*'  This  Delegate 
was  afterwards  hung  for  this  speech.  When  the 
Agamemnon  arrived  at  the  Nore,  the  other  mutiny- 
■lope  already  there  were  firing  into  the  Peravis, 
wbo  was  deserting  the  mntineers  and  making  for 
the  inner  harbor. 

Tbeb  forees  were  now  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  fimr  other  ships  with  flouting  red  banners.  "  It 
it  napossihle,''  says  Capt.  Brenton,  who  was  him- 
Klf  a  lieoteoant  on  board  one  of  them,  "  to  de- 


scribe the  irritation  of  the  seamen  at  this  time — 
and  it  was  intimated  by  some  of  the  Delegates, 
that  violence  would  be  offered  to  the  officers  and 
their  adherents.  Under  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances into  which  we  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
want  of  resolution  and  firmness  in  the  Captains— 
the  officers  prepared  for  the  worst.  A  seaman 
was  placed  (by  the  mutineers)  as  sentinel  at  the 
ward  room  door,  with  three  loaded  pistols.  At 
daylight  I  heard  guns  and  the  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, and  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be  officera  and 
men  run  up  to  the  yard-arms  of  some  of  |he  ships. 
We  expected  soon  to  share  the  same  fate." 

These  mea,  who  were  thus  hung,  turned  out  to 
be  effigies  of  "  Billy  Pitt,"  as  the  sailors  in  their 
hatred,  called  that  statesman. 

The  mntineers  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Richard  Parker — a  daring  sailor,  who  had 
hauled  down  Admiral  Buckner's  flag  on  board  the 
Sandwich  1798 — and  hoisted  what  he  called  his 
own — ^a  bloody  flag  at  the  fore.  This  fellow  visited 
tha  ships  with  a  band  of  music  playing  **  God 
save  the  King,"  and  '*  Rule  Britannia." 

A  committee  of  Delegates  were  constantly  in 
session  in  the  cabin  c^  Parker's  ship.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  onion  Jack— with  a  pot  of  beer 
sitting  on  it.  The  membere  sat  with  their  hats  on, 
bat  required  the  Captain  and  all  officers  who  were 
brought  before  them,  to  be  uncovered. 

^*  Up  to  this  time,"  says  Captain  Brenton,  "  the 
marines  were  true — and  had  they  been  supported 
hy  the  officers,  would  infallibly  have  quelled  the 
mutiny  in  the  North  Sea  fleet." 

On  the  30th  May,  the  Delegates  sobmitted  to  the 
Admiralty,  a  statement  of  their  demands,  accom* 
panied  with  a  declaration  that  they  would  not  give 
up  the  ships,  until  some  of  the  Lords  should  per- 
sonally appear  to  guaranty  the  concessions. 

The  chief  demands  were— that  there  should  be 
a  more  equitable  division  of  prise-money — pardon 
and  indemnifieation  to  all  deserters,  and  certain 
alterations  as  to  severity  in  the  articles  of  war. 
The  demands  were  refused ;  and  the  mutineere 
proceeded  to  blockade  the  Thames.  The  mutiny 
had  now  grown  into  a  rebellion ;  the  utmost  con- 
sternation seized  the  realoa,  and  consols  fell  down 
to  45^. 

After  a  few  days,  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to 
cool — some  of  the  ships  first  begaa  to  drop  off  from 
their  confederates-mothers  were  retaken  by  their 
officers,  and  order  once  more  restored.  Parker 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  in  two  hours  sen* 
tence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  But  it  was 
a  long  time,  adds  an  eminent  historian,  before  the 
fleet  entirely  recovered  from  the  evil  eflfects  of  the 
mutiny  of  1797. 

The  sqnadren  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  caught 
this  infection.  While  lying  in  port  there,  the  crew 
of  the  Tremendous  74,  rose  upon  their  officers  and 
put  them  in  confinement.    The  mutiny  was  qoic  kly 
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suppressed,  and  a  free  pardon  granted.  ''This 
act  of  oiemency/'  says  the  historian,  "  like  that 
shown  to  the  North  Sea  fleet,  was  attended  by  far 
more  fatal  effects,  than  if  it  had  been  visited  with 
becoming  and  wholesome  severity." 

One  of  the  men  was  afterwards  confined  for 
drunkenness ;  this  offended  the  crew,  and  they  rose 
again  in  open  mutiny.  One  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non were  pointed  from  the  shore  on  the  Tremen- 
dous, and  the  mutineers  gave  in  only  ten  minutes 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  them 
for  deliberation.  "The  ringleaders  were  then 
hanged  and  perfect  good  order  was  speedily  re- 
stored. "• 

By  July,  the  blockading  fleet  off  Cadiz,  under 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  had  been  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Nore.  Two  men  of  the  St.  George, 
being  under  sentence  of  death — the  crew  wrote  to 
the  Admiral  demanding  their  release.  But  that 
tough  old  sailor  and  rigid  disciplinarian  knew  his 
duty,  and  dared  to  perform  it.  He  refused  to  par- 
don. The  men  then  formed  a  plot  to  rise  on  the 
officers  the  night  before  the  execution  was  to  take 
place.  The  Captain,  observing  them  in  groups 
about  the  deck,  ordered  them  to  disperse.  They 
did  not  obey  readily.  He  seized  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  the  first  Lieutenant  another-^-and  con- 
fined them.  This  decisive  measure  restored  order — 
the  two  men  already  condemned,  were  hung  the 
next  morning — and  a  court  ordered  upon  the  two 
mutineers.  It  was  late  Saturday  evening,  when 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  them,  and 
the  president  of  the  court  informed  the  prisoners 
that  they  should  have  all  day  Snnday  to  prepare. 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  on  hearing  of  this,  rebuked  that 
officer,  and  said,  "  it  was  your  duty  to  pass  sen- 
tence, it  is  mine  to  carry  it  into  execution.'' 

As  there  is  no  case  of  emergency  more  trying 
than  one  of  mutiny  at  sea,  so  there  is  none  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew  so  much  depends 
upon  the  coolness  of  officers ; — if  they  waver  for  a 
moment,  all  is  lost.  At  such  times,  the  utmost 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  most  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures,  alone  can  save  the  ship.  And 
though  the  St.  George  was  Surrounded  by  men-of- 
war  that  were  true  to  their  flag,  this  distinguished 
Admiral  felt  and  acknowledged  the  force  of  this 
necessity ;  and,  that  the  two  ideas  of  crime  and 
punishment  might  go  together,  he  ordered  the  pri- 
soners to  be  executed  earfy  the  next  morning.  At 
daylight  his  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish 
forces; — still  there  had  been  the  great  crime  of 
mutiny  in  one  of  his  ships ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of 
martial  law,  that  immediate  ponishment  for  great 
crimes  is  extremely  just,  useful  and  exemplary. f 
While,  therefore,he  was  engaged  with  the  assailants 
in  one  direction,  he  did  not  forget  that  condign  pun- 
ishment in  another  was  required  to  satisfy  example 
•  Brenton,  vol.  1.  p.  382. 
t  Mc Arthur's  Courts-Martial,  roi.  1,  p.  69. 


and  restore  order  in  his  fleet.  And  while  the  dead 
bodies  of  these  two  mutineers  were  still  hanging 
to  the  yard-arms,  and  the  inshore  squadron  en- 
gaged in  battle,  signal  was  made  for  the  fleet  to 
perform  divine  service.  Then  and  there,  brave  men 
hastened  to  return  thanks  for  their  happy  deliverance 
from  a  danger,  more  dreadful  than  the  violence  of 
enemies,  more  terrible  than  the  raging  of  the  storm. 
It  was  owing  alone  to  the  promptness  with  which 
the  officers  acted  in  this  affair,  that  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  was  arrested  in  this  fleet.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials  which  created  the 
disturbances,  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel, 
and  experience  had  shown  them  how  mischievous 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  temporize  with  men  in  mu- 
tiny. By  this  time,  too,  the  Admiralty  had  be- 
come fully  aware  of  this  fact.  They  were  now 
convinced  that  gentle  measures  would  not  do  in 
cases  of  mutiny  at  sea :  and  the  1st  Lieutenant  of 
the  St.  George  was  promoted  for  his  timely  arrest 
of  the  ringleader. 

On  other  stations,  and  in  other  ships  of  the  En- 
glish Navy,  the  spirit  of  mutiny  was  still  rife,  and 
many  executions  took  place.  *'  On  board  some  of 
our  ships,*'  writes  Captain  Brenton,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  facts  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject— "  the  men  used  to  meet  at  night,  and  give  as 
a  toast — *  A  dark  night,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  bloody 
blanket.'  A  vast  number  of  our  best  seamen  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  country  :*' 
All  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  officers  failing 
in  the  first  instance,  to  act  up  to  emergencies,  and 
to  punish  as  necessity  required.  Not  that  we  would 
recommend  the  infliction  of  "  wild  justice"  on  every 
occasion  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
the  advocates  of  order  and  the  law,  and  would 
abide  by  them,  appeal  to  them,  and  be  governed 
by  them,  whenever  we  were  within  the  bail  of  the 
ministers  of  the  law.  But  there  are  cases  and 
emergencies — as  the  Somers — that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  In  such  cases, 
necessity  is  superior  to  the  law,  and  to  necessity 
we  bow. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  neither  wish 
nor  intend  to  argue  the  case  of  the  Somers.    That 
is  before  a  competent  tribunal.     We  only  wish  to 
show  that  there  are  cases  made  and  provided,  io 
which  '*  wild  justice,"  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  may 
be  administered  according  to  form,  if  not  by  the 
legal  rules  of  justice.    We  quote  from  Lord  Ellen* 
borough,  in  the  well-known  case  of  Governor  Wall : 
*^  It  will  be  most  important  for  the  prisoner  to  ee* 
tablish,  that  there  existed,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mu~ 
tiny ;  when  he  has  established,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  there  existed   a  mutiny,  if  he  can   go  fur- 
ther, and  show  that  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial 
could  not  be  resorted  to,  and  that  upon  conference 
with  the  officers,  that  which,  on  the  emergency^ 
was  thought  best  to  be  done,  was  done,  and  that 
there  was  no  wanton  abuse  of  power  in  the  injiic^ 
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tkm  of  fumshment^  the  prisoner  will  be  entitled  to 
go  quit  of  the  charge  made  opoo  him  by  this  in- 
dictment.*' 
See  also  the  charge  of  Lord  Macdonald : 
'^  When  a  well-intentioned  officer  is  at  a  great 
<fotance  from  his  native  country,  having  charge  of 
a  number  of  men  of  that  country,  and  it  shall  so 
happen  that  circumstances  arise,  which  may  alarm 
and  disturb  the  strongest  mind,  it  were  not  proper 
that  strictness  and  rigor^  in  forma  and  in  matters 
sf  that  sort,  should  be  required ;  when  yon  find  a 
fvc/,  true  and  gemtine  intention^  of  acting  for  the 
iest  for  the  sake  of  the  puilic.  You  see  they  are 
in  a  situation  distant  from  assistance  and  advice ; 
in  these  circumstances,  if  a  man  should  be  so  much 
thrown  off  the  balance  of  his  understandings  as  not 
to  eondaet  himself  with  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tion, that  any  one  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
vookl  be  required  to  do,  and  does  not  greatly  exceed 
the  proper  line  of  his  duty ;  allowance  for  such 
eircumstances  ought  unquestionably  to  be  given  to 
him." 

Away  upon  the  blue  water,  therefore,  and  in  the 
distant  camp,  there  are  times  and  occasions,  when 
necessity  is  too  urgent  to  wait  on  the  measured 
and  stately  gait  of  the  law — High-handed  measures 
must  first  be « taken,  despite  all  human  laws,  and 
in  obedience  to  *'the  great  first  clause  of  the  oon- 
stitotion  of  man  himself,  written  upon  his  heart  by 
the  band  of  Omnipotence — *  Prbscrvb  toursblf.'  " 
In  sooh  eases,  justice  tries  with  her  balance  both 
the  animus  which  prompted,  and  the  necessity 
which  governed.  If  these  prove  unbending  and 
true,  the  plea  for  noble  justification,  is  trumpet- 
tongned,  and  the  ministers  of  the  law,  merciful. 

In  many  of  the  overruling  and  pressing  emer- 
geneies  of  military  life,  there  is  no  time  either  for 
eeoBoltation  or  reflection.  When  the  common  weal 
is  thus  urgent  upon  the  public  servant  for  prompt 
aetaon,  we  should  judge  him  less  severely,  than  we 
would,  had  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  con- 
snltiog  precepts  of  the  law,  and  for  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  lawyers  and  judges.  ^*I  agree,"  said 
Govenior  Floyd,  in  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  Semi- 
nole war.  ^  I  agree,  sir,  moat  cordially  with  the 
coamiittee,  in  the  sentiment,  that  no  officer,  how- 
e?er  great  or  distinguished  his  services,  ought  to 
be  snffined  to  escape  merited  punishment.  At  the 
sane  time,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  no  officer, 
however  sobordinate  or  obscure  his  station,  ought 
to  be  censured  without  ample  cause ;  and  not  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  '*  absolute  necessity*' 
between  the  committee  and  the  General.  They 
had  peace  and  a  quiet  room  to  deliberate  in,  a  thou- 
sud  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  li< 
bnry  of  the  nation  to  consult  about  the  necessity 
He  was  in  a  wilderness,  upon  the  scene  of  action, 
sBmunded  with  enemies  and  war ;  and  if,  under 
iheie  eircumstaaces,  he  erred  in  judgment,  it  ought 
to  be  some  ezcose,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 


ablest  judges  in  courts  of  justice,  after  days  of  re- 
flection, decisions  to  consult,  and  able  lawyers  to 
advise,  sometimes  determine  wrong.* 

But  to  look  a  little  more  at  the  spirit  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  high-handed  military  proceeding^ 
when  demanded  by  circumstances ;  we  quote  from 
Simes'  able  work  on  military  law  : 

"  There  are  some  offences  in  an  army,  which,  if 
"  not  instantly  punished,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps, 
"within  a  few  hours,  impossible  to  punish  them 
"  (at)  all— Of  this  kind  is  mutiny.  Hence  it  is, 
'*  that  a  commander  of  an  army  is  not  only  permitted 
**  to  do  that  which  the  civil  judge  may  not  do,  but 
"  is  liable  to  oensure  if  he  does  not,  in  certain  cases 
"  of  mutiny,  put  the  mutineers  to  death,  if  they 
"cannot  be  quelled  otherwise,  in  order  to  deter 
"  others  from  prosecuting  their  seditious  purposes. 
"  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
"  being  at  sea  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Span- 
"iards,  threw  a  mutinous  soldier  into  the  sea  with 
"  his  own  hands.  The  Marquis  of  Ghent  ordered 
"  certain  mutineers  to  be  put  in  sacks  and  thrown 
"  into  the  sea  for  dissuading  their  fellow  soldiers 
"from  following  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  then 
"leading  his  army  into  Africa,  in  the  year  1613. 
"  A  brigadier  General,  who  commanded  the  British 

forces  in  Flanders,  caused  ^se  private  soldiers 
"  to  be  shot  without  process,  for  demanding,  in  a 

mutinous  manner,  an  account  of  stoppages  which 
"  their  officers  had  made  for  tents,  tent-poles,  and 

other  necessaries  for  the  campaign." 

"  If  the  nature  and  dreadful  consequences  which 

generally  attend  crime,  are  not  sufficient  to  give 

mankind  the  utmost  aversion  to  it,  they  ought  to 
"detest  and  abhor  it,  merely  for  its  author *s  sake, 
"  the  devil,  who  raised  the  first  sedition  we  read  of, 

amongst  the  heavenly  legions  against  his  Almighty 
"  Creator  and  Sovereign,  the  Lord  of  Hosts. '^ 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  above  quoted, 
military  annals  afford  us  many  strong  cases,  in  which 
the  law  has  been  set  aside,  and  its  forms  dispensed 
with,  on  the  plea  of  overruling  necessity,  or  eminent 
good  to  the  state«  Indeed,  it  is  assumed,  as  sound 
doctrine  by  writers  on  military  law,  that  it  is  some- 
times highly  expedient  and  necessary  to  "  annex, 
without  delay^  the  ultimum  supplicium  to  offences 
which  have,  in  themselves,  a  tendency  to  subvert 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  public  service." 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point : 

"  Colonel  Kelley,  commanding  a  detachment  in 
the  E&Bi  Indies,  on  the  discovery  of  a  mutiny  in 
one  of  his  battalions  fomented  by  the  native  offi- 
cers, ordered  the  troops  immediately  under  arms, 
and  assembling  ti  field  or  drum-head  court-martial, 
seized  at  the  heaui  of  his  battalion  the  person  of 
the  native  commandant,  and  led  him  to  instant 
trial ;  and,  on  conviction  of  the  accused  by  the 
court  which  followed,  ordered  the  offender,  without 

•Floyd's  speech,  Seqainole  wtr,  House  RepresentaUves, 
1810.    See  debate,  p.  560. 
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any  time  for  preparation  for  so  awful  an  end,  to  be 
blown  away  from  a  gun.  This  timely  execution 
struck  such  a  terror  through  the  ranks  that  no  pun- 
ishntent  was  necessary  to  break  the  confederacy, 
ike  body  of  the  mutineers  being  affrighted  from 
their  purpose,  by  the  fate  of  their  head.'^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  regimental  or  <f rum-head  court-martial,  is  limi- 
ted to  minor  offences,  and  that  in  no  case  can  it  ex- 
tend to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  law  for  this  procedure ;  but  strong,  over- 
whelming necessity  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
was  successfully  pleaded. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  We 
make  an  extract  from  the  finding  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  the  latter.  The  court,  finding  him 
guilty,  &c.,  "therefore,  sentence  him  to  death  by 
being  shot.  The  members  requesting  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  vote  on  this  sentence,  and  it  being  had, 
they  sentence  the  prisoner  to  receive  fifty  stripes 
on  his  bare  back,  and  be  confined  with  a  ball  and 
chain  to  hard  labor  for  twelve  calender  months. 

"  The  commanding  General  approves  the  finding 
and  sentence  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  A.  Arbuth- 
not,.and  approves  the  finding  and  first  sentence  of 
the  court,  in  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister — 
and  disapproves  the  reconsideration  of  the  sentence 
of  the  honorable  court  in  this  case.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  and  pleading  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  did  lead  and  command  within  the  territory  of 
Spain  (being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,)  the  In- 
dians in  war  against  the  United  States— those  na- 
tions being  at  peace.  It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  any  individual  of  a 
nation  making  war  against  the  citizens  of  another 
nation — they  being  at  peace — forfeits  his  allegiance 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  pirate.  This  is  the 
case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister — clearly  shown  by 
the  evidence  adduced. 

"  The  Commanding  General  orders  that  Brevet 
(Major)  A.  C.  W.  Fanning  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery m  ill  have — between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  A.  M. — A.  Arbuthnot  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a  rope  until  he  is  decui ;  and  Robert 
C.  Ambrister,  to  be  shot  to  death  agreeably  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court. 

**  John  James  Arbuthnot  will  be  furnished  with  a 
passage  to  Pensacola  by  the  first  vessel. 

"  The  special  court  of  which  Brevet  Major  Gene- 
ral E.  P.  Gaines  is  president  is  dissolved. 
By  order  of  Major  General  Jackson. 

(Signed)  Robert  Butler,  Adjt.  Genl." 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  was  set  aside,  and  the  uJtimum  supplicium 
substituted  under  the  plea  of  an  eminent  public 
good,  which  plea  has  been  triumphantly  sustained 
by  a  whole  nation. 

Lord  Camelsford,  of  the  Favorite  sloop  of  war. 


ordered  Lieutenant  Peterson  of  the  Perdriz  to  row 
guard  in  English  Harbor.  The  Lieutenant  refused 
and  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  His  Lordship  wacs 
tried  by  a  court-martial;  and,  **the  court  being 
fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  measures 
in  cases  of  mutiny,*'  unanimously  declared  him  to 
be  honorably  acquitted. 

But  to  come  nearer  home. 

In  1836,  Colonel  Parish  ordered  Lieutenant  Ward, 
of  the  volunteers  in  Florida,  to  be  arrested.  The 
Lieutenant  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  and  no  one  would  attempt  it. 
He  was  then  himself  shot  down  by  Colonel  Parish. 
We  make  an  extract  from  the  finding  of  the  court  of 
enquiry  ordered  on  the  occasion  : 

**  The  court  is  of  the  unanhnous  opinion,  that 
Lieutenant  William  Ward  was  killed  by  Colonel 
R.  C.  Parish ;  the  said  Colonel  Parish  being  ia 
the  legal  execution  of  his  ofiiee,  and  that  he  is  fully 
justified,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  do- 
ing so. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  which 
would  more  entirely  justify  an  ofiicer  in  command, 
in  taking  the  law  into  bis  own  hands.  His  legal 
and  necessary  authority  as  comntanding  officer, 
was  defied  and  resisted ;  he  took  the  usual  and  legal 
military  means  to  repress  resistance  by  ordering 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Lieutenant  Ward, 
his  seizure  and  disarming,  repeatedly ;  no  one  would 
obey  his  order.  He  was  obliged  therefore'to  exe- 
cute the  order  himself,  and  in  doing  so  his  conduct 
is  fully  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Thruston,  President.^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Howe,  that  in 
military  bodies  "  there  is  no  medium  between  dig- 
nity and  secnrity,  but  coercion,"  and  coercion  to  the 
last  extremity  was  inflicted  here.  Not  because 
there  was  mutiny  in  the  camp— nor  insurgency  ia 
the  army,  nor  because  Lieutenant  Ward  was  acting 
ofifensively.  He  was  killed,  not  to  keep  bim  from 
killing,  but  that  the  dignity  of  command  should  be 
asserted.  The  public  service  required  it ;  and  with 
such  necessity,  the  law  was  set  aside,  and  a  man 
was  rightfully  killed  by  his  fellow  roan. 

In  the  debates  of  1820  on  the  Seminole  war, 
Colonel  Reed  of  Maryland,  stated  from  his  place  in 
Congress,*  that  when  he  was  a  Lientenant  com- 
manding an  out-post,  fae  apprehended  a  deserter, 
and  caused  him  to  be  executed  on  the  spot ;  that  he 
then  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  head-qoartera, 
where  it  was  hung  up  in  terrorem^  and  thereby 
restrained  desertion. 

We  give  it  in  his  own  words  : 

*'It  was  under  these  distressing  and  alarming  cir- 
cumstances, that  General  Washington  gave  orders 
"  that  examples  should  be  instantly  made  upon  the 
spot,  of  all  deserters  who  might  be  apprehended  ia 
the  act  of  going  to  the  enemy."  I  had  pay  orders 
in  my  pocket.    I  was  instructed  to  place  myself  at 

«  Congressional  Doc,  3d  May  1820,  No.  119. 
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the  head  of  tf  detachment,  and  to  march  at  each 
boor  of  the  followiog  night  as  to  enable  me  to  reach 
the  enemy's  pickets  or  out^posts  by  the  dawn  of  day 
of  the  ensuijig  morning,  so  to  arrange  my  com- 
nuukd,  as  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  escape  of  any 

deserters  from  oar  army. 

•  ••••• 

"Three  deserters  from  our  army  presented  them- 
selres. 

•  ••••• 

"The  confessioQ  of  guilt  being  fall  and  complete, 
they  were  informed  of  their  mistake,  disarmed, 
and  told  to  prepare  for  death,  for  that  in  an  hour, 
I  would,  in  persuance  of  my  orders,  whieh  I  then 
read  in  presence  of  the  detachment,  execute  them 

an  as  deserters. 

•  ••••• 

''Mr.  Chairman,  the  summary  execution  of  these 
nes,  though  indispensable^  was  a  duty,  not  to  be 
desired.  Reflecting^  therefore,  on  the  subject,  and 
kaowing  that  it  was  intended  only  as  an  exam- 
ple, I  determined  to  take  upon  myself  the  high  and 
iengerous  responsibility  of  executing  one  only 

*^o  this  end  I  proposed  to  them  to  draw  lots.  This 
they  firmly  resisted,  declaring  to  the  last,  that,  as 
they  were  all  alike  guilty,  so  they  were  willing  to 
aUde  the  same  fiite. 

"Finding  them  thus  determined,  I  referred  the 
ease  lo  my  three  non-commissioned  officers.  Two 
of  the  deserters  were  Irishmen,  and  one  an  Ameri- 
can. Two  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
Americans  and  one  an  Irishman,  each  voting  for  his 
eoontryman  to  suffer,  the  lot  fell  on  the  American — 
a  most  just  decision.  He  was  accordingly  ordered 
lor  instant  execution.  He  was  shot.  After  which, 
conformably  to  orders,  his  head  was  stricken  off 
and  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  (the 
sarriTing  deserters,  went  under  guard,  to  the  same 
fdaee)  where  it  was  publicly  exposed,  and  thus  a 
stop  was  put  to  desertion,  which  had  before  pre- 
Tafled  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the 
war,  and  which,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  '^  threatened  a  dissolution  of 
the  army."* 

The  cases  in  military  annals  are  numerous,  in 
which  the  good  of  the  state  will  not  brooke  the 
delay  for  the  forms  of  the  law.  Example,  often- 
times,  in  military  communities,  to  be  effective, 
matt  be  prompt:  and  there  are  cases  in  which 
example  loses  all  its  force,  unless  it  be  summary 
aad  more  speedy  than  the  forms  of  the  law  will 
allow. 

We  have  in  the  history  of  General  Washington 
a  striking  instance  in  illostration  of  this. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  the  soldiers  of  the 

*  Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Maryland,  de- 
Swwd  io  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
fttw  ta  1819.  See  *'  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa< 
*>*tta(  tte  Uaited  States  on  the  Seminole  war  in  Jaoaary 
«d  PchcaaiyJSlV    pp*  482, 483,  494. 


Pennsylvania  line  had  demanded  certain  conditions, 
and  revolted.  It  was  judged  proper  peaceably  to 
yield  and  pacify  them.  But  there  was  left  the  evil 
of  such  an  example,  which  was  not  long  in  pro- 
ducing mischief.  The  New-Jersey  brigade  be- 
came disaffected,  and  proposed  to  do  what  the 
Pennsylvanians  had  done.  But  the  public  weal 
was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  this  procedure — ^tbe 
example  was  pernicious,  and  unless  overtaken  by 
summary  measures,  was  calculated  to  extend  stUl 
further.  The  case  was  one  of  urgent  necessity ; 
and  Genesal  Washington  felt  himself  called  on  to 
issue  an  order,  of  which,  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"  To  Ma  JOB  Gknxral  Howk. 

iStr, — You  are  to  take  command  of  the  detach- 
ment which  has  been  ordered  to  march  from  this 
post  against  the  mutineers  of  the  Jersey  line.  You 
will  rendezvous  the  whole  of  your  command  at 
Ringwood  or  PomiJton,  as  you  find  best  from  cir- 
cumstances. The  object  of  your  detachment  is 
to  compel  the  mutineers  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion, and  I  am  to  desire  you  will  grant  no  terms 
while  they  are  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  a  state 
of  resistance.  The  manner  of  executing  this,  I 
leave  to  your  discretion  according  to  circumstances. 
If  you  succeed  in  compelling  the  revolted  troops 
to  a  surrender,  you  will  instantly  execute  a  few  of 
the  most  active  and  most  incendiary  leaders. 

You  will  endeavor  to  collect  such  of  the  Jersey 
troops  to  your  standard  as  have  not  followed  the 
pernicious  example  of  their  associates,  and  you 
will  also  try  to  avail  yourself  of  the  services  of 
the  militia,  representing  to  them  how  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty,  the  precedent  is  of  armed  soldiers 
dictating  terms  to  their  country. 

You  will  open  a  correspondence  with  Colonels 
Dayton  and  Shreve  of  the  Jersey  line,  and  Colonel 
Frelinghausen  of  the  militia,  or  any  others. 

Given  at  Head-Quarters,  January  23,  1781. 
G.  Washington." 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  case,  possess- 
ing an  important  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting "  wild  justice"  on  account  of  military  offen- 
ces in  certain  cases.  That  it  may  be  the  better 
understood,  we  annex  at  some  length,  extracts  from 
original  documents  relating  to  the  case. 

GkN.  WiSHINOTON  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  CONOBESS. 

New-Windsor,  January  23,  1781, 
Sir, — ^I  have  been  successively  honored  with 
your  Excellency's  despatches  of  the  12th,  13th  and 
16th,  and  shall  duly  attend  to  the  contents. 

Your  Excellency  probably  by  this  time,  has  heard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Jersey  troops,  in  imitation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Advice  that  this  had  been  the 
case  with  a  part  of  them,  with  an  expectation  of  its 
becoming  general,  reached  us  the  night  before  last ; 
their  complaints  and  demands  being  of  the  same 
complexion  with  those  of  the  Pennsylvanians.    I 
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immediately  ordered  as  large  a  detachment  as  coold 
'  possibly  be  spared  to  be  marched  from  West-Point, 
and  pot  it  ander  the  command  of  Major  General 
Howe,  with  orders  to  faring  the  mutineers  to  unbon- 
ditional  submission  and  their  principal  leaders  to 
instant  and  condign  punishment.  I  have  also  taken 
measures  to  induce  the  Jersey  militia  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  part  the  troops  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  will  act,  but  I  thought  it  indispen- 
sable to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  risk  all 
extremities ;  unless  the  dangerous  spirit  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  force,  there  is  an  end  to  all  subordina^ 
tion  in  the  army,  and  indeed  to  the  army  itself 
The  infection  will  no  doubt  shortly  pervade  .the 
whole  mass. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  disagreeable  event, 
I  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  committee 
of  Congress  at  Trenton,  recommending  that  no 
conciliatory  measures  might  be  attempted.  I  am 
entirely  of  opinion  with  your  Excellency,  that  more 
certain  and  permanent  funds  must  be  found  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  than  have  hitherto  existed. 
Without  them  our  opposition  must  soon  cease.  The 
events  that  have  recently  taken  place,  are  an  alarm- 
ing comment  upon  the  insufficiency  of  past  systems. 

We  continue  under  the  most  distressing  embar- 
rassments in  the  articles  of  provision  and  forage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  your 
Exoeliency^s  most  obedient  and  humble  servanti 
GcoaGB  Washington. 

To  Col.  Israel  Shreve  2nd,  New-Jersey,  PompUm,  (Private.) 
RiNOWooD,  January  28,  1781. 
"  Sir, — Your  having  notice  of  the  intended  move- 
ments against  the  Jersey  troops  (under  your  com- 
mand) yesterday,  and  not  appearing  on  the  ground 
until  the  business  was  finished,  at  or  about  noon, 
seems  so  extraordinary  in  ray  eye,  that  I  request 
an  explanation  of  it  to  avoid  unfavorable  impres- 
sions which  may  not  be  well  founded. 
I  am  sir,  &c., 

G.  Washington." 

To  THE  Hon.  John  Laosens,  Esq.,  Boston. 

NetD'Windsor,  January  30,  1781. 

**  Dear  Sir,— Before  this  letter  reaches  Boston, 
you  will  no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Park,  of 
the  Jersey  line.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  upon 
the  report  of  it,  in  determining  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedy  issue,  by  adopting  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions; accordingly  a  detachment  marched  from 
the  posts  below,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  37th 
surrounded  their  quarters,  and  brought  them,  with- 
out opposition,  to  unconditional  submission.  Two 
of  the  principal  leaders  were  immediately  executed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder,  exhibiting  genuine 
signs  of  contrition,  were  forgiven. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  detachment  which 
marches  to  quell  the  insurgents,  &e., 

GlOBOl  WASBUfOTON." 


Gen.  Washington  to  thb  President  of  Congskss. 
New-Windsor,  January  31, 1781. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your  Excel- 
lency the  report  of  Major  General  Howe,  of  his 
proceedings  in  suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the  Jersey 
line,  in  which  all  his  measures  were  taken  with 
decision  and  propriety. 

Enclosed  are  also  two  other  reports,  of  Major 
General  Parsons  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hale,  of 
an  enterprise  against  Delancy's  corps,  at  West- 
chester, in  which,  with  small  loss  on  our  side,  the 
barracks  of  the  corps,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
forage  were  destroyed :  fifly-two  prisoners  and  a 
considerable  number  of  horses  and  cattle  broaght 
0%  and  a  bridge  across  Harlem,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  enemy's  redoubts,  burnt.  General  Par- 
sons' arrangements  were  judicious,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  men  employed  upon  the  occa- 
sion entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  The  position 
of  the  corps  two  or  three  miles  within  some  of 
the  enemy's  redoubt,  required  address  and  courage 
in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  perfect  respect,  your 
Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
George  Washington. 

RiNGwooD,  Jan.  27,  1781. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  Excellency's  commands, 
I  arrived  at  this  place  yesterday  evening,  and  found 
that  the  mutineers  were  returning  to  their  huts. 
Col.  Dayton  had  offered  them  pardon  for  their  of- 
fences, provided  they  immediately  would  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  their  officers,  and 
would  behave  in  fnture  consistent  with  that  subor- 
dination so  essential  to  military  discipline.     To 
this,  they  seemingly  acceded ;  but  soon   demon- 
strated by  their  conduct  that  they  were  actuated 
by  motives  exceedingly  distinct  from  those  they 
had  professed — for  though,  in  some  respects,  they 
would  suffer  a  few  particular  officers  to  have  influ- 
ence over  them — yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  case 
in  general,  and  what  they  did  do,  appeared  rather 
like  following  advice  than  obeying  command.     Ar- 
rived at  their  huts,  they  condescended  once  to  parade 
when  ordered,  hut  were  no  sooner  dismissed  than 
several  officers  were  insulted, — one  had  a  bayonet 
put  to  his  breast,  and  upon  the  man's  being  knocked 
down  for  his  insolence,  a  musket  was  fired,  which, 
being  their  alarm  signal,  most  of  them  paraded  in 
arms.    In  short,  their  whole  behavior  iwas  sach 
as  cried  aloud  for  chastisement,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent they  had  only  returned  to  their  huts   as   a 
place  more  convenient  for  themselves.     •       •      • 

Having  long  been  convinced,  that  in  cases  of  in- 
surgency no  medium  lay  either  for  civil  or  military- 
bodies  between  dignity  and  security,  but  coercion, 
and  that  no  other  method  could  be  fallen  upon 
without  the  deepest  wound  to  the  service,  I  in- 
stantly determined  to  adopt  it.  •  •  •  • 
{To  be  Concluded  in  the  next  iVb.) 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  NAVY. 
To  T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^ — Some  months  have  passed  since  you 
requested  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  "  Messen- 
ger," on  the  Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  of  our 
Navy ;  a  request  with  which,  at  the  time,  I  promised 
a  compliance.  I  have  delayed,  because  I  wished  to 
look  at  the  Navy  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  this  subject ,  and  because  I  wished,  first,  to  see 
the  operation  of  the  new  ration  law,  and  to  form 
some  opinion  of  its  probable  ultimate  effects.  This 
■ew  law,  you  are  perhaps  aware,  reduces  the  quan- 
tity of  grog  served  out,  one  half;  and  is  therefore 
an  important  item  in  recent  changes  in  the  Navy 

This  branch  of  our  service  has  recently  been  pla- 
ced before  the  public,  in  a  way  to  startle  its  friends, 
and  often,  doubtless,  to  grieve  them.  I  refer  to  the 
frequency  of  courts-martial,  a  subject  which  has 
lately  been  frequently  renuirked  upon,  in  papers  of 
the  day.  I  think,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Navy 
have  no  cause  for  either  alarm  or  shame.  Perhaps,  if 
the  subject  is  looked  into,  the  contrary  will  be  found 
to  be  the  eaae.  Any  one  who  will  examine  the 
cfauges  brought  before  these  courts,  will  see  that 
a  laige  portion  of  them, — I  think  half  of  them  or 
more, — are  for  offences  against  morals,  which  until 
rseently,  were  regarded  with  a  leniency  that  gen- 
eially  succeeded  in  screening  the  offender.  I  re- 
fer to  intemperance  in  its  various  degrees,  and  to 
snch  offences  as  grow  out  of  it.  The  inference 
then  is,  that  the  moral  sense  in  the  Navy  is  begin- 
ning to  be  decidedly  higher  than  it  was.  A  revo- 
hitioo  has  commenced ;  and  those  who  will  not  keep 
pace  with  it,  are  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  their 
companions.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  courts ;  a  conclu- 
sion not  of  shame,  but  the  contrary ;  not  of  dis- 
esoiagement,  but  of  hope.  In  all  revolutions  there 
win  be  npheavings  and  ferment ;  and  that  is  what 
we  have  at  the  present  time  in  our  Navy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  to  any  one  familiar  with 
the  Navy,  and  particularly  to  one  who  mixes  with 
officers  and  men  in  our  sea-going  ships,  that  there 
bas  been  a  great  change  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  which  change  is  decidedly  for  the  better. 
I  have  often  found  it,  especially  in  the  last  two 
years,  the  subject  of  remark  among  officers  and 
men  themselves.  It  is  too  obvious  and  striking  to 
escape  notice ;  unless  it  may  be  particular  cases, 
where  exceptions  remain.  Profaneness  is  much 
less  common  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  this  is  the 
esse,  not  only  on  the  quarter-deck,  but,  (though 
ihe  change  is  there  less  striking,)  on  the  Forecastle 
also.  I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  officers 
auntained,  that  deck-duty  could  not  go  on  without 
a  veOey  of  oaths  now  and  then.  They  forgot  that 
wlors  were  still  men  like  themselves — with  the 
WHibilities,  and  generally  too,  with  the  pride  of  men ; 
and  that  what  an  officer  would  consider  as  an  in* 


suit  if  offered  to  himself,  and  would  resent,  a  sailor 
might  pay  back,  in  the  silent  depths  of  his  heart, 
with  rage  or  with  answering  execration.  I  have 
been  where  oaths  were  common  things ;  and  I  have 
been,  where  an  oath  was  never  heard  from  the 
quarter-deck ;  and  I  know,  that  in  the  latter  case, 
the  ship's  duty  was  done,  not  only  with  as  much 
readiness  as  in  the  former,  but  with  far  more  cheer- 
fulness. And,  while  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark 
that  among  the  changes  in  the  Navy,  is  a  much 
greater  regard  for  the  feelings  of  seamen  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  discipline  is  not  less  strict 
than  it  was ;  duties  are  required  as  strenuously  and 
as  rigidly ;  but,  throughout,  a  sailor  is  more  recog- 
nized as  a  man,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  a  gradual  but  sensible  raising  of 
them  up  in  their  own  self-respect,  and  an  improve* 
ment  in  their  general  character.  These  changes 
that  I  speak  of,  are  however  but  just  beginning 
among  the  seamen.  I  doubt  not  that  gratifying  ad- 
vances will  be  seen,  before  many  years  are  past. 
The  cutting  down  of  the  grog-ration,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  friends  of  temperance  in  the  Navy,  as 
a  somewhat  hazardous  experiment ;  and  its  imme- 
diate action,  I  do  not  think,  has  been  a  happy  one. 
Its  final  result,  however,  may  be,  and  I  trust  will 
be,  different  from  this.  In  effecting  such  changes, 
care  should  be  taken,  not  to  go  ahead  of  the  moral 
sentiment ;  also  a  reaction  may  take  place,  as  was 
the  case  a  few  years  since  in  Massachusetts :  and 
mischief  may  ensue.  The  cause  of  temperance 
was  advancing  in  the  Navy ;  but,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  was  yet  prepared  for  such  a  sudden  and 
violent  change  as  this.  At  all  events,  the  old  sea- 
men who  had  entered  the  service  under  the  former 
grog-law,  felt  as  if  a  species  of  injustice  had  been 
dealt  to  them  in  being  put  upon  such  a  ration  as 
they  had  not  agreed  for ;  and  there  was,  and  still 
is,  considerable  diteontent  with  the  change.  But 
the  feeling  has  never,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, gone  further  than  this.  There  is  some  grum- 
bling and  soreness ;  but  they  have  submitted  to  the 
change ;  and  some  of  the  old  sailors  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  the  ration  entirely,  than 
to  be  tantalizing  them  with  only  a  sip.  One  con- 
sequence, however,  which  doubtless  was  not  ex- 
pected by  the  makers  of  that  law,  has,  I  believe, 
universally  ensued.  A  much  larger  number  of  men 
drink  their  grog  now,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Under  the  old  law,  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  day 
was  allowed  to  every  person  who  chose  to  give  up 
his  allowance  of  spirits,  which  was  then  half  a  pint : 
this,  amounting  to  about  $1  90  a  month,  was  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  pay  of  many  of  them ;  and, 
as  this  money  was  paid  to  them  quarterly,  it  kept 
their  pockets  in  change,  and  furnished  them  with 
many  additional  oomforts  for  their  messes  when  in 
port,  or  with  trifles  from  shore,  as  presents  for 
friends  at  home.  Where  temperance  efforts  were 
made  by  the  officers,  these  subsidiary  motives  were 
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always  found  to  be  of  the  most  important  conse- 
quence. The  quantity  served  out,  is  now,  only  a 
gill  per  day ;  and  the  allowance  to  those  who  com- 
mute, is  only  two  cents,  or  fourteen  cents  a  week. 
It  is  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  thought  not  worth 
the  effort ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  ration-law,  was  to  send  back 
to  the  grog-tub  a  great  many  who  had  previously 
withdrawn.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  gill  abstracted, 
tea  and  sugar  are  now  allowed,  which  they  are  in 
this  manner  saved  the  necessity  of  purchasing;  but, 
although  this  may  add  to  the  amount  of  their  pay, 
when  discharged,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years, 
it  only  goes,  then,  to  swell  the  gaihs  of  their  sailor 
landlords ;  contributing  nothing  to  their  present  com- 
fort ;  and  making  them  only  the  more  desirable  ob- 
jects for  shore  villainy,  when  their  cruise  is  done. 
Indeed,  I  think  that,  generally,  a  great  deal  would 
be  gained  by  allowing  sailors  money  more  freely 
during  their  cruising ;  instead  of  reserving  it  for  a 
grand  blow  out  at  the  end ;  or,  what  is  generally 
its  fate,  a  ready  transfer  to  the  till  of  the  sailor 
landlord 

To  return  to  the  grog-ration, — could  the  old  al- 
lowance of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  have  been  still 
continued,  I  think  the  operation  of  the  new  law 
would  have  been  a  good  one  :  this  would  have  been 
more  expensive  to  government,  but  the  ofiset,  both 
in  quiet  and  good  order  on  board  ship,  and  in  the 
popularity  of  the  service,  would  have  been  a  most 
ample  compensation. 

You  wish  me  to  ^>eak  of  the  religious  imprave- 
ment  in  the  Navy  ;  a  topic  that,  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  service,  may  seem  a  sufficiently 
barren  one.  The  fact  however  is  different  from 
this.  Some  years  ago,  it  is  true,  religion  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  out  of  place  in  a  man-of-war : 
a  religious  officer  was  a  rare  individual ;  and  when 
any  person  gave  serious  and  practical  attention  to 
these  important  matters,  he  was  considered  as,  in 
a  measure,  disqualifying  himself  for  the  service ; 
and  by  dropping  the  high  and  chivalrous  parts  of  an 
officer^s  character,  as  no  longer  fitted  to  do  the  Navy 
credit.  The  pioneers  in  this  change,  had  some- 
times to  bear  with  jibes,  until  their  patience  was  suf- 
ficiently tried.  But  there  has  been  a  change.  The 
number  of  religious  officers  is  now  considerable ; 
and  embraces  persons  distinguished  for  chivalrous 
sentiment,  gentlemanly  bearing,  skill  in  seamanship, 
and  general  efficiency  of  character ;  in  not  one  of 
which  particulars,  has  either  the  individual  him- 
self, or  the  service,  been  discovered  to  be  a  sufferer. 
The  case  has  been  found  to  be  so  far  from  this, 
that  I  believe  the  impression  is  getting  to  be  gen- 
eral, that  the  person's  character  as  an  officer  is  im- 
proved by  it :  at  all  events,  the  former  prejudice  is 
very  rapidly  giving  way.  I  do  not  know  any  par- 
ticular cause  for  this  change  in  character ;  further 
than  that  great  cause,  which  must  always  be  fore- 


ences  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace.     The  change  has 
been  quiet,  seizing  on  individuals  widely  separate 
and  often  of  habits  of  feeling  or  thinking  adverse 
to  such  influences ;  but  it  has  become  so  great,  in 
the  Navy  now,  as  to  be  a  subject  of  general  remark. 
And  the  change  in  the  general  tone  of  sentiment 
on  this  subject  is  not  less  remarkable,  though  per- 
haps not  so  often  noticed.     Formerly,  when  an 
officer  became  religious,  he  was  looked  upon  some- 
what in  the  light  of  an  insane  person,  with  a  kind 
of  feeling  towards  him  of  avoidance  :  now,  he  is 
considered  as  doing  just  that  which  good  sense  and 
reason  point  out  to  all  of  us ;  and  as  laying,  by  an 
extension  of  his  views  of  things,  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  character,  against  which  the  ills  of  life  beat 
with  less  power  to  overwhelm  or  to  shake.     I  may 
add,  I  think,  that  among  no  set  of  men,  does  reli- 
gion take  a  more  beautiful  form.    As  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  Navy,  it  is,  almost  always,  deep  yet  calm,  free 
from  cant,  and  ingenuous,  marked  by  consistency 
and  modesty,  and  with  a  whole-heartedness  that  is 
especially  attractive.    The  peculiar  exposures  af 
their  life,  and  the  numerous  circumstances,  of  a 
nature  to  make  sea-faring  men  feel  their  dependance 
on  a  Superior  Power,  may  account  for  all  this. 
Nor  is  the  change  above  spoken  of,  confined 
to  officers  only;  it  is  taking  hold  upon  the  sea- 
men, although  among  them  it  is  more  recent,  and 
marked  by  greater  fluctuations.    The  last  will 
have  to  be  expected,  among  this  class  of  men.    A 
seaman  cannot  step  on  shore  without  being  thrown 
among  men,  who  make  it  their  business  to  pl^e 
all  sorts  of  enticements  in  his  way ;  and,  among 
such  men,  and  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  a 
home  or  for  companionship  but  among  them,  good 
resolutions  often  yield,  and  for  a  time,  are  lost. 
But  still  there  is  an  improvement,  a  general  ele- 
vating of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  a 
greater  accessibility  to  them  on  religious  topics ; 
and  a  feeling,  beginning  to  prevail  that  the  impassa- 
ble gulf,  thought  formerly  to  exist  between  a  sea- 
man and  religion,  does  not  exist  in  nature  or  reason  ; 
but  that  they  were  designed  for  each  other  by  the 
all- wise  Creator;  and  that  only  he  consults  his 
highest  happiness,  who  seeks  this  union  for  him- 
self.    I  have  never  seen  such  readers  of  religious 
tracts,  as  in  some  men-of-war  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted ;  and  in  one  recently  lying  in  North 
River,  ofl*  New  York,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
was  more  religious  reading,  and  perhaps  less  pro- 
faneness,  on  Sunday,  than  could  be  found,  among* 
the  same  number  of  men,  taken  together,  in  any 
part  of  the  adjoining  city. 

A  new  feature  has  lately  been  added  to  our  Navy, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  apprentice  system.  My 
impressions  of  it,  were,  at  first,  unfavorable ;  bat 
they  have,  of  late,  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
The  objections  to  the  system  are,  that,  although  on 
board  receiving  ships,  good  instructors  are  gene- 


most  in  operating  such  changes,  namely,  the  influ-  rally  provided ;  still,  that  receiving  ships  are  always 
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bad  places  for  boys  as  well  as  men  ;  that,  on  board 
aea-going  vessels,  these  boys  are  much  in  the  way, 
(aboQt  50  are  allowed  to  a  frigate,  and  so  to  other 
ships,  in  proportion)  and  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  crew ;  that,  in  snch  vessels,  they  very  seldom 
can  have  capable  teachers,  even  where  the  best  ef- 
forts are  nsed ;  and  that  very  often,  very  little  care 
of  any  kind  will  be  taken  of  them ;  and  lastly,  that, 
after  government  has  had  the  troable  and  expense 
of  bringing  them  up,  still,  as  soon  as  they  can  do 
it,  they  will  leave  the  Navy,  and  carry  their  sope- 
tior  acquirements  to  a  better  market  in  the  mer- 
cfaaot  service,  where  many  of  them  will  readily 
find  employment  as  mates  or  captains.  All  these 
are  serioas  objections;  and  I  know,  they  have  strong 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  many  persons  of  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment.  That  the  system  is  best 
IS  it  18  now,  I  do  not  assert :  indeed,  I  have  never 
met  with  an  officer  who  approved  of  it  fully  in  its 
present  form.  The  last  objection,  however,  seems 
to  apply  to  all  forms ;  and  I  will  notice  this  the  first. 
The  qaestion,  whether  the  Navy  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  this  somewhat  expensive  mode  of  getting 
sailors,  will  depend  for  its  solution,  altogether,  or 
at  all  events  chiefly,  upon  the  bringing  up  which 
they  receive.  The  Navy  will,  certainly,  have  the 
advantage  of  first,  or  earliest  impressions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  sailor,  long  accustomed  to  a  man- 
of-war,  does  not  readily  accustom  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  merchant  vessel,  where  the  labor  is 
mncb  greater,  the  provisions  generally  are  not  so 
goodf  and  where  in  case  of  sickness,  the  attention 
and  comforts  are  greatly  inferior.  A  regular  man- 
of-war's-man  likes,  now  and  then,  to  try  a  merchant 
ship ;  hot  he,  generally,  returns  again,  very  soon, 
to  swing  his  hammock  and  spread  his  mess- cloth 
in  the  good  old  place.  The  habits,  the  duties,  the 
tone  of  feeling  in  a  merchant  vessel,  are  all  alien 
to  him.  This  will  give  the  Navy  a  great  advantage 
with  regard  to  apprentice  sailors.  Some  will  find 
employment  elsewhere ;  but  nearly  all,  if  early  care 
ia  taken  to  attach  them  to  the  Navy,  will  abide  by 
it  through  life.  But  in  order  to  form  this  attach- 
ment, some  changes  might  perhaps  be  found  desir- 
able. Regular  sailors  all  dislike  receiving  ships, 
and  snch  vessels  are  not,  I  think,  adapted  for 
fonning  early  and  favorable  prepossessions.  They 
are  necessarily  places  of  idleness ;  and  idleness  is 
ever  the  parent  of  vice :  sailors,  coming  home 
from  a  cruise,  and  having,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
few  months  still  to  serve,  when  their  ship  is  dis- 
charged, have  quite  a  horror  of  a  receiving  ship. 
They  say,  that  the  good  stock  of  clothes  which 
they  bring  back,  and  their  little  nick-nacks  from 
foreign  countries,  all  slip  away  from  them,  in  such 
a  place,  they  know  not  how  ;  leaving  only  the  con- 
seioosness  that  they  are  stripped  and  destitute.  T 
have  no  particular  allusions  in  these  remarks ; 
vox  do  I  in  the  least  reflect,  in  them,  on  the 
ooddnet  of  commanders  of  such  ships.    On  the 


contrary,  I  think  that  the  idleness,  in  a  receiv- 
ing ship,  necessarily  produces  such  evils;  and 
still  more  particularly,  at  present,  when  these 
ships  are  full  of  landsmen  and  others  not  brought  up 
regularly  in  the  service.  Apprentice  lads  have 
good  literary  instruction  in  such  vessels ;  but  still, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  they  are  not  places  to  create 
attachment  to  a  man-of-war.  On  board  of  sea-go- 
ing ships,  my  observation  of  the  system  has  not 
been  very  extensive.  I  have  seen  apprentice  boys 
in  them  very  well  treated,  and  forming  attachments 
to  the  Navy,  which  no  time  can  break ;  but,  I  can 
well  conceive  too,  that  they  may  be  greatly  neg- 
lected, and  left  to  get  along  as  well  as  they  may. 
It  is  certain,  that  as  no  especial  provision  is  made 
for  instructors  for  them ;  and  as  their  number  makes 
them  often  in  the  way ;  and  as  being  rated  as  part  of 
the  ship's  complement,  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
crew,  there  is  frequently  a  prejudice  against  them, 
that  is  not  adapted  to  procure  for  them  kind  treat- 
ment, or  to  secure  kind  feelings  in  return.  Could 
a  few  small  vessels,  say  light  brigs,  be  manned  en- 
tirely with  them,  with  six  or  eight  old  sailors  to 
give  them  instruction  in  splicing  rope,  &c. — and 
these  vessels  be  put  under  the  command  of  suitable 
persons,  a  very  happy  result  would  be  obtained. 
They  would  be  well  taken  care  of,  well  instructed, 
well  exercised  in  seamanship;  and  most  of  all, 
would  be  efiectually  and  inalienably  attached  to  the 
service.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  just  the  right 
sort  of  commanders  for  such  vessels  ;  but  we  have 
such  in  the  Navy ;  and,  with  them,  a  happier  place 
or  a  more  useful  one  than  such  an  apprentice-ship, 
could  not  readily  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  congress,  before  long,  will 
give  us  an  institution,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  a 
more  enlarged  education  of  our  midshipmen.  One 
is  very  greatly  needed.  Of  the  eflfect  of  such  a 
school  in  opening  to  officers  resources  within  them- 
selves, and  In  refining  and  elevating  their  general 
character,  and  in  giving  them  a  higher  standing  in 
society  on  shore,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  And 
not  only  this ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  are 
beginning  absolutely  to  demand  such  advantages  of 
education.  The  sciences  of  the  age  are  all  in  rapid 
progression.  Works,  which  constitute  the  stop- 
ping point  of  science  of  one  generation,  are  the  prim- 
mers  of  the  next.  These  sciences  are  penetrating 
into  every  thing,  and  affecting  transformations;  and 
any  set  of  men  that  will  not  keep  pace  with  them, 
must  be  the  sufferers.  We  have,  now,  Paixhan 
guns  in  nearly  all  ships  recently  fitted  out.  How 
many  of  our  officers  could  trust  themselves  to  pre- 
pare their  shot  1  In  case  of  war,  we  should  need 
suddenly  a  great  many  steamers.  How  many  of 
our  officers  would  be  competent  to  take  charge  of 
them  1  I  could  pursue  this  subject  much  further ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  during  the  last  session  of 
congress,  a  near  approach  was  made  towards  giving 
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us  a  college ;  and  officers  frieodly  to  the  subject,  were 
thrown  into  fear  that  congrress  was  going  to  legis- 
late about  it  too  fast.  It  was  proposed  to  establish 
it  near  fort  Monroe.  Had  this  been  done,  it  may 
be  queried  whether  the  latent  jealousies  betwewi 
the  two  services,  might  not,  sooner  or  later,  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  both ;  and  have  led  to  mis- 
chief. We  have  already,  in  the  Naval  Asylum  at 
Philadelphia,  a  building  sufficiently  large,  and  very 
well  adapted  to  an  institution,  such,  at  all  events, 
as  it  might  be  proper  to  commence  with.  But  this 
is  a  subject  not  proper  for  me  to  discuss  at  length ; 
and,  I  mention  it,  only  because  the  friends  of  a 
Naval  College  were  alarmed  by  this  choice  of  place, 
lest  it  should  eventually  be  entirely  fatal  to  their 
bopes. 

I  have,  in  writing  these  remarks,  been  careful  to 
choose  my  words  with  soberneas,  so  as  not  to  aUow 
myself,  by  the  strong  interest  of  the  topics,  to  be 
carried  into  any  false  views  of  facts,  or  into  any 
illusions  of  hope.  I  might,  I  think,  have  drawn  a 
far  more  vivid  picture,  without  departing  from  the 
truth ;  but  I  preferred  to  write  guardedly,  so  as  not  to 
give  offence  to  those  who  may  be  less  sanguine  on 
these  subjects  than  myself. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  New- York,  during 
the  last  year,  by  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  Navy, 
interested  in  the  religions  improvement  of  these 
branches  of  our  service.  I  trust  they  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  proceedings  at  their  last  meeting, 
were  highly  interesting,  and  their  various  resolu- 
tions, if  carried  into  effect,  will  doubtless  result  in 
important  good.  J. 

U,  S.  Frigate,  Constitution^  1843. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BV  PAYNE  KBNYON  KILBOUHK. 
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And  again  I  must  leave  thee,  dear  land  of  my  fathers ! — 

Dim  shapes  in  the  distance  are  beckoning  to  me ; 
When  dark  o*er  my  pathway,  the  tempest-cloud  gatheni, 

How  fondly  my  spirit  will  fly  back  to  thee  ! 
I  leave  thee,  loved  land,  toil  and  danger  despising. 

Yet  the  bonds  that  unite  us  no  distance  can  sever; 
One  star  in  thy  skies,  from  the  dawn  of  its  rising, 

Hath  guided  my  steps,  and  will  guide  them  forever ! 
II. 
There  our  dreams,  in  the  mist  of  enchantment  arrayed. 

Told  the  noise  we  wouid  make  when  we  grew  to  be  men  ! 
And  there  are  the  fields  where  in  boyhood  we  played, 

And  there  is  the  dwelling  that  sheltered  us  then  ; 
No  more  shall  its  ancient  walls  echo  our  tread ; 

No  more,  at  its  altars,  in  prayer  shall  we  bow; 
The  friends  it  enfolded  are  scattered  or  dead, 

And  the  faces  are  strange  that  are  gathered  tber«  now. 
111. 
Sweet  vale  of  my  childhood  I—in  sadness  I  turn 

From  scenes  that  have  been  and  must  ever  be  dear ; 
And*  long  as  the  fires  of  affection  shall  burn, 

ThoughU  of  thee  shall  awaken  the  smile  and  the  tear! 


What  changes  may  come  ere  I  greet  thee  again  ! 

The  child  may  have  grown  to  a  sophist  or  sage — 
The  bright  locks  of  youth  may  be  hoary  and  thin, 

And  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  be  wrinkled  with  age. 
IV. 
I  go— but  thy  scenes  will  be  none  the  less  bright ; 

Of  thy  romance  and  beauty  the  bard  will  still  dream  ; — 
Othei  eyes  will  behold,  with  a  glow  of  delight, 

The  lake  and  the  landscape,  the  mountain  and  stream. 
As  gaily,  as  sweetly,  the  wild  flowers  i^ill  blossom. 

As  erst,  when  they  yielded  their  perfumes  for  me  ; 
Oh !  when  life  shall  be  pass'd,  I  would  rest  on  thy  bosom. 

And  the  dust  which  thou  gave*st,  I  would  give  back  to 
thee! 

V. 
How  many,  alas !  from  our  presence  have  gone, 

Whose  love  gathered  brightness  as  life  neared  its  close  ! 
Sleep  on,  ye  loved  ones !  till  the  morning  shall  dawn, 

And  the  songs  of  eternity  break  your  repose  ! 
Ye  shall  pass— ye  shall  pass  through  the  gravels  gloomy 

portal, 
On  the  wings  of  a  seraph  your  spirits  shall  rise, 

And  clad  in  the  garments  of  glory  immortal, 
Ye  shall  dwell  with  the  ransomed  of  God  in  the  skies. 

VI. 
A  grave  yard  I— where,  wrapped  in  undreaming  repose, 

Friends,  kindred  and  neighbors  are  laid  side  by  side ; 
How  it  softens  the  wrath  of  the  bitterest  foes ! 

How  it  hushes  and  humbles  the  vauntings  of  pride  ! 
"  Writ  ill  marble*'  are  names  once  familiar  to  me, 

Of  the  wisest,  the  gayest,  the  fairest  of  all! 
How  startling  the  thought  !—<:an  it  be — can  it  be — 

That  the  forms  we  have  cherish'd,  are  hid'neath  the  pall ! 
VII. 
Farewell  to  the  past !    Like  an  unwritten  story, 

The  future  is  teeming  with  pleasure  or  woe ; — 
Ye  angels  of  love,  and  ye  phantoms  of  glory, 

Lead  on  I    I  will  follow  wherever  ye  go ! 
Yet  long  through  the  lapse  of  fast-coming  years, 

Tho*  I  bask  in  life's  sunshine,  or  bow  to  its  gale, 
f  will  cherish  alike,  in  rejoicing  and  tears, 

The  friends  and  the  home  that  once  gladdened  the  vale  ! 
Litckfieidn  Ct.,  May,  1842. 


THE  FRENCH  DRAMATISTS. 
RACINE. 

"Dtt  theatre  Fran^ais  I'honneur  et  la  merveille,  II  sut  res- 

susciter  Sophocle  en  ses  Merits ; 
Et  dans  Tart  d'enchanter  les  coeurs  et  les  esprits,  surpasser 

Euripide  et  balancer  Corneille."— jBoi/eow, 

The  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  between 
Racine  and  Corneille,  are  innumerable,  yet  several 
poinU  in  their  literary  and  personal  character,  are 
so  decidedly  opposite,  as  to  become  contrasta, 
rather  than  demand  comparisons.  They  were  both. 
the  idols  of  a  nation,  whose  enthusiasm  is  loud  and 
boundless  in  admiration  of  its  favorites,  and  they 
alike  closed  their  successful  careers,  amid  the  deli- 
rious  tumult  and  excitement  of  a  people's  unre- 
strained applause.  They  equally  strove  to  purify 
the  literature  of  their  country,  to  elevate  its  ten- 
dencies, to  erase  the  stains  with  which  time  and 
false  taste  had  obscured  much  that  might  have  been 
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brflliant,  and  to  overcome  opposition,  not  gradually, 
nor  timidly,  aa  those  who  doubted  the  truth  of  their 
D,  but  valorously  and  firmly,  with  the  bold- 

I  of  men,  who  acknowledged  their  responsibility, 
and  were  prepared  to  meet  it,  of  souls  strong  in  the 
faculty  of  exertion,  and  not  to  be  borne  down  by  per- 
seention,  nor  turned  aside  by  difficulties.  Theirs 
were  the  brave,  stout,  martyr-hearts,  not  lightly  to 
be  governed  or  swerved;  the  hearts  which,  variously 
directed,  have  wielded  the  world's  destinies,  from 
the  beginning,  and  made  by  their  very  existence,  a 
memorable  era  in  life's  history. 

Tet,  thoogh  their  purpose  was  the  same,  the 
Dramatists  differed  in  many  respects,  and  most  of 
the  French  writers  who  have  compared  them,  give 
the  preference  to  Racine.  His  superiority  in  man- 
ner and  conversational  grace,  was  calculated  to 
render  him  more  popular  with  his  contemporaries, 
than  one  whose  personal  awkwardness  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  polished  beauty  of  his  intellect, 
and  Racine  was  fortunate  in  the  formation  and  con- 
tinaance  of  several  devoted  friendships.  La  Harpe, 
in  his  beautiful  "  Eloge,"  awards  him  that  fervent 
and  eloquent  praise,  which  only  one  genius,  can  be- 
stow on  another  :  "  Le  dirai-je  V  he  says,  "  Cor 
neiUe  me  parait  ressembler  ^ces  Titans  audacieux, 
qui  tombent  sous  les  montagnes  qu  'ils  ont  entas- 
ates;  Racine  me  parait  le  veritable  Prom6th6e  qui 
a  ravi  le  fen  des  cieux.'^ 

The  former  stood  for  awhile,  in  solitary  greatness, 
the  first  brilliant  mind,  after  centuries  of  literary 
glooia,  and  his  light  seemed  brighter,  for  the  long 
ages  c»f  darkness  it  "  made  visible. ''  He  came  forth 
ondaonted  by  obstacles,  and  swayed  with  a  master- 
ipizit,  the  powerful  delusions  of  the  stage.  He 
towered  with  irresistible  self-confidence,  far  above 
opposition,  and  dazzled  and  startled,  till  from  very 
astooishroent,  he  wrought  upon  men's  judgment, 
and  almost  defied  their  censure.  He  advanced 
witboat  formidable  rivalry,  and  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  originator  of  a  new  style, 
which  his  successor  strengthened  and  perfected. 
Racine's  tone  was  more  persuasive  and  he  charmed 
by  die  melodious  correctness  of  his  poetry,  and  the 
polish  of  compositions  which  were  most  admired 
when  closest  criticised.  He  won  approval  be- 
cause none  could  deny  that  he  deserved  its  best 
and  highest  rewards,  and  verily  France  bestowed 
them! 

Men  of  genius !  how  many  hearts  have  thrilled 
beneath  year  mental  influence,  how  many  voices 
have  laptorously  proclaimed  your  power,  and  rung 
the  tnampb-peal  of  your  praise !  Even  for  us  in 
these  after-times,  there  lingers  a  magic  in  your 
names; the  age  which  you  hallowed  and  adorned,  has 
passed  away,  and  posterity  still  reverently  enshrines 
the  memory  of  minds  which  have  written  for  them- 
selves, an  undying  history.  You  have  left  on  the 
''sands  of  Time,"  footsteps  which  shall  not  be 
i:  yoo  have  spoken  burning  words,  that  make 


immortal  music,  though  the  bewildering  vision  of 
your  lives,  long  ago  hath  vanished !  The  perplexi- 
ties of  your  onward  course,  the  annoyances  you 
encountered,  the  intellectual  loneliness,  which  the 
greatly  gifted  must  inevitably  endure,  who  would 
shrink,  even  from  troubles  like  these,  could  they 
gain  your  recompense  ?  Yours  was  the  might  to 
mould  men's  thoughts  with  language,  and  to  write 
your  records  on  their  hearts.  Yours  was  the  holy 
and  haunted  lot  of  the  children  of  song,  and  yon 
made  our  common  world  radiant  with  the  fair  ima- 
ginings, the  mysterious  illusions  of  the  shadow- 
land  of  dreams.  Ah  !  were  these  things  perishable, 
could  the  recorded  inspiration  of  intellect  fade  from 
us,  as  the  beautiful  fades  from  the  material  crea- 
tion, then  indeed,  the  pilgrimage  of  life  were  very 
sad,  and  the  glorious  workings  of  human  thought, 
but  wild  and  mournful  vanity ! 

Racine's  early  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Boi- 
leau  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  his  literary  la- 
bors, and  his  companion's  kind,  yet  impartial  criti- 
cism, corrected  many  of  those  errors  and  inaccura- 
cies of  style  which  mar  the  youthful  efibrts,  even 
of  genius.  Boileau's  taste  was  proverbially  cor- 
rect and  unerring,  and  he  never  denied  its  perfect- 
ing influence  to  one,  whose  very  ardor  and  im- 
petuosity of  inspiration  rmidered  his  first  produc- 
tions defective.  It  is  singular  how  little  the  ^irit 
of  prophecy  rested  on  Corneille,  in  his  judgment  of 
Racine's  early  attempts  at  dramatic  composition, 
and  that  such  a  direction  of  the  young  writer's  ge- 
nius, should  have  been  disapproved  and  restrained 
by  a  mind  and  temperament  so  nearly  akin  to  his 
own,  and  so  preeminently  successful  in  tragic  deli- 
neations. The  lofty  and  undisputed  station  of  "  Le 
grand  Corneille,"  as  his  French  biographers  de- 
light to  name  him,  his  total  freedom  from  all  fear  of 
rivalry,  and  his  habitual  encouragement  of  aspiring 
followers,  in  a  pathway  he  had  rendered  distinguish- 
ed forbade  the  assignment  of  any  selfish  or  unwor- 
thy motive  in  his  opinion  of  a  poet,  whose  later 
career  so  brilliantly  refuted  these  depressing  augu- 
ries, and  he  afterwards,  with  characteristic  magna- 
nimity, wondered  at  his  own  blindness  of  judgment. 
He  gladly  acknowledged  the  complete  disappoint- 
ment of  his  former  predictions,  and  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  Racine's  future  applause,  there  was  no 
accent  of  truer  and  more  cordial  congratulation  than 
that  of  him,  "  qui  dut  avoir  pour  lui  lavoix  de  son 
si^cle,  dont  il  etait  le  cr^ateur." 

The  comedy  of  Les  Plaideurs,  written  in  a  fit 
of  pique  occasioned  by  his  failure  in  a  law-suit, 
evinces  great  comic  talent,  and  proves  that  Racine 
possessed  an  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  scarcely 
inferior  to  Molidre,  but  his  taste  directed  him  dif- 
ferently. He  loved  to  portray  the  more  solemn 
and  gorgeous  scenes  of  existence,  to  depict  the 
strong  conflicting  workings  of  hearts  touched  by 
sorrow,  and  the  stirrings  of  spirits,  wildly  wrought 
upon,  by  the  deepest  of  human  passions. 
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The  sad  circamstances  of  life  seem  usually  the 
favorite  themes  of  the  loftiest  order  of  intellect, 
and  it  appears  as  if  genius,  in  its  restless  struggles 
and  yearnings,  claims  affinity  with  those  overwhelm- 
ing emotions,  which  make  actual  occurrences  the 
saddest  of  tragedies,  and  truth  more  full  of  grief 
than  the  most  vivid  of  fictions. 

If  the  asseition  be  correct,  that  variableness  of 
conceptiou  is  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  minds, 
Racine  was  wholy  deserving  of  that  name  of  *'  ge- 
nias,"  so  frequently  taken  in  vain,  and  his  faculty 
of  presenting  events  and  individuals  so  totally  dis- 
similar, is  among  his  most  prominent  traits,  and  one 
which  developed  its  strength  even  in  youth,  when 
the  imagination  of  an  author  is  prone  to  be  exclu- 
sive in  its  delineations.  The  young  composer  draws 
his  favorite  ideal,  rather  than  reality,  and  it  is  ordi- 
narily, when  time,  and  wordly  experience  have  left 
their  imprints,  that  he  acquires  the  power  of  many 
sidedness  and  learns  to  paint  the  changing  hues  in 
the  prism  of  life. 

Racine's  disposition  was  strangely  susceptible, 
and  easily  acted  on  by  external  impressions.  His 
thoughts  and  purposes  were  constantly  liable  to  al- 
teration by  the  influence  of  the  various  circles  with 
whom  he  mingled.  The  greatest  proof  of  this  was 
afforded  by  his  singular  desire  to  forsake  society, 
with  all  its  dazzling  and  generously-proffered  allure- 
ments, for  the  permanent  seclusion  of  a  monastic 
destiny.  The  religious  intercourse,  in  which  he 
was  plunged  for  awhile,  gave  rise  to  this  sudden 
inclination,  and  in  his  zeal  he  looked  on  his  former 
pursuits  as  idle  and  reprehensible,  and  endeavored 
with  fanatical  fervor  to  banish  every  throb  of  ima- 
ginative impulse,  to  stay  the  rapid  tide  of  inspira- 
tion, and  finally,  to  shroud  with  the  cowl,  the  brow 
where  the  laurel  was  already  twining.  Potent  in- 
deed must  have  been  the  faculty  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  could  have  rendered  such  a  determination  for 
an  instant  endurable  to  a  heart  which  had  beat 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  popular  approbation,  and 
grown  proud  with  the  speedy  gratification  of  a  wri- 
ter's noblest  aspirations.  For  him  there  could  have 
been  no  contentment  in  an  existence  of  strict  retire- 
ment; the  settled  religious  conviction  of  its  utility, 
the  confirmed  distaste  for  active  enjoyments,  or  the 
enduring  presence  of  some  severe  disappointment, 
motives  which  oflen  prompt  the  votaries  of  pious 
retreat,  were  all  wanting  in  his  experience.  Truly 
they  must  have  been  singular,  the  poet's  dreams  of 
a  lonely  cell  and  its  quiet  meditations,  of  a  sojourn 
afar  from  the  voice  of  mortal  vanities,  of  days  in- 
terrupted in  their  monotony  only  by  prayer,  and  of 
nights,  silent  and  solitary ;  when  around  him,  were 
the  stirring  realities  of  the  brightest  age  of  France, 
the  glittering  pageantry  of  Europe's  most  brilliant 
court,  days  of  bewildering  variety,  nights  all  too 
brief,  for  his  exciting  triumphs.  The  tempting 
stillness  of  Chartreuse  would  have  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  tumult  of  his  accustomed  occupa- 


tions; the  calm,  unbroken  routine  of  sacred  duties, 
would  scarcely  have  satisfied  a  temperament  of  ar- 
dent poetic  enthusiasm,  and  a  fancy  filled  with  the 
gorgeous  deceptions  and  impassioned  romances  of 
a  theatrical  employment.  Not  for  him,  with  his 
exacting  nature,  his  yearning  expectations,  were 
the  mysterious  noiselessness  of  the  desert,  the  un- 
witnessed penance  of  the  monastery ;  his  lot  was 
cast  in  the  busy  toil  of  the  moving  world,  amid  the 
ceaseless  hum  of  many  voices,  and  in  the  presence 
of  ambition's  radiant  hopes.  The  transient,  though 
sincere  desire  for  an  ecclesiastical  profession  was 
at  length  dissipated  by  the  influence  of  gayer  anti- 
cipations, and  Racine  sought  in  domestic  life,  the 
happiness  he  never  could  have  found  in  that  loneli- 
ness which  for  aspiring  minds  like  his,  mocks  with 
the  promise  of  peace,  but  giveth  none. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Racine's  brief  pro- 
ductions, is  his  eloge  of  Corneille,  composed  soon 
after  that  Dramatist's  death.  His  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet's  endowments,  heightened 
his  eloquence,  which  was  made  more  impressive  by 
the  blending  of  warm  personal  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  one,  who  though  long  his  rival,  had 
never  ceased  to  be  his  friend.  Racine  attached 
less  value  to  the  honors  awarded  him,  than  is  usu- 
ally felt  by  those  who  mingle  industrious  exertion 
with  the  impulses  of  genius;  but  his  religious  con- 
victions were  opposed  to  public  distinctions,  and 
tended  to  restrain  that  pining  for  celebrity,  fre- 
quently so  difficult  to  control.  Never,  even  in  his 
most  gratifying  and  rapturous  moments,  did  the 
author  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, nor  forfeit  his  self-approval,  to  obtain  popu- 
lar applause.  His  piety  was  a  sentiment,  a  faith 
of  the  feelings,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
tellect. "  La  raison,"  remarks  Boileau  of  his  as- 
sociate, **la  raison  conduit  ordinairement  les  autres 
k  la  foi;  c'est  la  foi  qui  a  conduit  Racine  k  la 
raison." 

Racine's  Essays  in  historical  composition,  were 
favorably  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
considered  sufficiently  graphic  and  correct  to  enti- 
tle him  to  rank  among  the  ablest  French  historians, 
and  the  Abbe  D'Olivet,  a  critic  not  easily  satisfied; 
deemed  them  calculated  to  win  for  their  writer  the 
same  enviable  position  on  the  list  of  prose  authors, 
which  he  had  gained  among  Dramatists.  Racine's 
own  judgment  of  these  compositions,  appears  to 
have  been  less  flattering,  and  he  evidently  preferred 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  a  style  more  imaginative. 
He  soon  grew  weary  of  tracking  the  perplexing 
mazes  of  human  motive  along  the  by-ways  of  po- 
litical intrigue,  and  he  loved  better  to  ramble  with 
the  silent  companionship  of  his  pleasant  fancies, 
amid  the  sweet  haunts  of  the  flowery  land  of  song. 

The  tragedy  of  La  Thebaide,  for  which  the  com- 
poser solicits  the  reader's  leniency,  and  pleads  his 
youth  when  it  was  written,  though  certainly  not 
lacking  censurable  points,  abounds  in  melancholy 
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beanty,  and  is  remarkablo.  as  the  production  of  a 
mind  far  from  having  attained  the  matarity  of  its 
perceptions.  The  sorrowful  tone  of  the  subject 
harmonized  well  with  a  fancy,  fraught  with  poetic 
sadness,  and  delighting  to  throw  its  own  rich  co- 
loring, on  scenes  so  full  of  passionate  resistance,  of 
eloquent  utterance,  and  the  proud  heart's  worst  de- 
spair. He  avoids  in  this  drama,  Corneille's  usual 
defect,  for  love  is  only  vaguely  and  incidentally  de- 
picted, and  there  is  no  sentimental  weakness  to  mar 
the  mysterious  horror  of  one  of  the  deepest  trage- 
dies recorded  in  history.  This  frightful  picture  of 
fraternal  hatred,  was  a  singular  selection  for  one 
afterwards  named  *  Le  Peintre  de  Tamour,'  to  make 
the  foundation  of  his  early  effort ;  and  the  play  is 
doubly  interesting  to  the  critic,  as  it  displays  the 
current  of  the  writer's  youthful  genius,  and  shadows 
forth  that  promise  of  greater  excellence,  which 
the  Poet's  subsequent  labors,  so  nobly  and  faithfully 
redeemed.  Perraolt  in  his  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
compared  Racine's  drama  of  Andromaque,  com- 
posed at  a  later  period,  to  the  most  highly  finished 
works  of  his  predecessor,  and  declared  it  fully 
equal  to  Lecid.  Its  first  reception,  however,  was 
hx  from  favorable,  and  the  author  on  its  publication, 
was  obliged  to  contend  with  that  ridicule,  which  is 
the  most  unendurable  of  criticisms.  A  parody  in 
the  form  of  a  comedy  was  composed  and  performed, 
which  rendered  completely  ludicrous,  many  of  the 
Dramatist's  finest  sentiments  and  imaginings,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  various  original  beauties  of 
the  piece  were  properly  appreciated,  and  the  author 
awarded  the  approbation  he  justly  merited.  Ra- 
cine appears  to  have  borne  with  philosophic  equa- 
nimity, the  ordeal  infiicted  by  popular  caprice,  and 
it  was  probably  beneficial  in  its  results ;  for,  he  af- 
terwards vrrote  more  guardedly,  and  in  some  res- 
pects, more  correctly. 

Racine's  domestic  life  was  tranquil,  but  could 
scarcely  have  been  happy,  for  his  wife  was  wholly 
destimte  of  sympathy  with  his  favorite  occupations, 
and  felt  so  little  interest  in  his  success  that  she  was 
often  ignorant  even  of  the  titles  of  tragedies,  which 
were  winning  loudest  approval,  and  crowning  their 
composer  with  fame's  unwithering  garland.  What 
a  aad  detail  of  private  sorrow,  does  that  single  cir- 
eomstance  hold  forth,  and  how  frequently  and  pain- 
fiiOy  most  the  dreamer  have  turned  disappointed 
from  a  soul,  thus  at  variance  with  his  own,  and 
yearned,  moamfnlly  and  vainly,  for  that  better  love, 
the  ^r  visions  of  his  spirit  had  painted !  It  were 
a  pleasant  thing,  could  we  separate  the  double  ex- 
JMeoce  of  those  who  have  carried  the  cross  of  in- 
tellect and  won  the  martyrdom  of  celebrity,  could 
we  take  from  their  worldly  pilgrimage,  the  shadow 
iag  memory  of  its  ordinary  trials,  and  view  their 
■eotal  endowments  apart  from  the  dariraniag  clouds 
sf  faamanity.  The  moral  attributes  and  mental  pe- 
caharities  of  a  single  character,  were  the  study  of 
jeara;  for,  we  believe  there  never  yet  has  been  an 


instance  of  that  perfect  comprehension  and  sympa- 
thy, we  all  dream  of  in  our  youth,  but  none  of  us 
find  in  our  experience.  We  look  on  others  through 
the  deceiving  medium  of  our  own  different  tastes  and 
personal  prejudices  and  these,  sometimes  nncon- 
scioQsly  veil  our  judgment. 

Who  has  not  known  the  pain  of  being  miscon- 
strued  ?  who  has  not  felt  the  heart  shrink  dejected 
within  itself,  before  the  dread  of  misinterpretation, 
or  depart  chilled  and  saddened,  from  those  who 
may  love,  but  cannot  sympathise  1  There  are  few 
whose  daily  existence  has  not  been  fraught  with 
these  griefs,  and  such  miscomprehension  is  espe- 
cially the  portion  of  minds  above  the  common  level, 
whose  conceptions  and  anticipations  are  not  of  the 
earth,  earthly.  It  must  have  beea  one  of  the  se» 
verest  trials  which  the  poet's  genius  was  heir  to, 
this  conviction  of  indifference  where  he  should  have 
obtained  fondest  congeniality  ;  this  depressing,  ir- 
remediable isolation  of  spirit.  The  man  of  trans- 
cendant  intellect  must  ofien  endure  in  silence,  for 
his  regrets  are  sometimes  too  visionary  to  be  un- 
derstood even  by  watchful  friendship.  Only  love, 
the  pure  and  perfect  love  whose  angel-light  shines 
but  once  on  the  human  heart,  can  penetrate  these 
mysteries  of  our  being,  and  when  that  blessing  is 
denied  Jifs  life,  the  poet  has  one  hope  the  more, 
added  to  his  dreams  of  heaven. 

Jahi  Tatlob  Lomax. 

Washington  City. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 


BT   LBWI6  J.  CI8T. 


"  Mother !  dear  Mother !  the  feelings  nnrst, 
As  I  hung  at  thy  bosom,  clung  round  thee  first : 
*Twas  the  earliest  link  in  love's  warm  chain, 
'Tis  the  only  one  that  will  long  remain ; 
And,  as  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Some  friend  still  trusted,  drops  away. 
Mother !  dear  Mother  1  Oh !  dost  thou  see 
How  the  shortened  chain  brings  me  nearer  thee  !** 

MoTHBK  !  they  say  to  me,  that  thou 

Beginnest  to  grow  old ; 
That  time,  in  furrows  on  thy  brow 

Hath  placed  his  impress  cold  : — 
'  Tis  so !— yet  still  dost  thou  appear 

As  young  and  fair  to  me. 
As  when  an  infant,  Mother  dear, 

I  played  upon  thy  knee  ! 

They  tell  me.  Mother!  that  thy  cheek 

Hath  lost  its  ruddy  glow, 
Of  which  so  oft  I've  heard  those  speak 

Who  knew  thee  long  ago : 
It  may  be  so !— yet  will  I  press 

That  cheek  with  love  as  strong, 
As  when  in  childhood's  fond  embrace, 

Upon  thy  neck  I  hung. 

They  tell  roe  many  a  charm,  once  fair, 

Beginneth  to  decay, — 
That  thy  once  glossy,  raven  hair, 

Is  taming  fast  to  gray  ; 
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Yet  I  each  hoary  tresa  revere — 
Each  charm  by  thee  possess'd, 

Doth  still  to  me  as  fair  appear, 
As  first  my  sight  it  bless'd ! 

And  yet  I  know,  His  even  so, 

For  Time  is  hurrying  on  ; 
And  those  who  live  to  bless  us  now, 

Alas  !  will  soon  be  gone : 
And,  Mother  dear,  it  grieves  my  tool 

To  think  that,  day  by  day, 
Thour't  reaching  nearer  to  thy  goal. 

And  soon  must  pass  away  ! 

Mother !  in  sooth  it  filleth  me 

With  sorrow,  sharp  and  keen, 
When  I  look  back  and  think,  to  thee 

How  wayward  I  have  been. 
Oh !  could  I  but  live  o'er  again 

My  life  from  infancy, 
I  think,  how  much  of  care  and  pain. 

Mother  I  Td  spare  to  thee ! 

Ah !  vain  the  wish !— for  Time,  once  gone. 

Can  never  more  return ; 
And,  as  it  still  is  hurrying  on, 

Still  onward  are  we  borne ; 
And  deeds  once  done,  are  done  for  aye, 

Wbate'er  they  may  betoken  ; 
And  we  may  utter  words  to-day, 

Can  never  be  unspoken  ! 

But,  Mother !  though  I  cannot  now 

Call  back  the  years  are  past, — 
Remove  the  shadows  from  thy  brow, 

That  Time  hath  on  it  cast;— 
Yet  may  it  be  my  sweetest  care 

Each  care  of  thine  t'  assuage ; 
And  soothe  thine  every  future  year 

Of  earthly  pilgrimage ! 


JEWISH  ANECDOTES. 

(translated  from  the  FRENCH.) 

[The  following  anecdotes  are  translated  from  an  interest- 
ing work  published  this  year  at  Paris,  entitled  Lea  Meat- 
tinees  du  Samedi  (The  Saturday  Mornings,)  written  by  G. 
Ben  Levi,  for  the  use  of  the  Israelitish  youth  of  France.] 

ABRAHAM  AND  THE  IDOLS. 

At  the  period,  when  the  first  of  our  holy  patri- 
archs lived,  worship  was  offered  to  the  images  of 
men,  of  animals,  of  plants,  and  fantastical  beings, 
carved  of  wood,  sculptured  of  stone,  or  cast  in  me- 
tal, to  which  divine  power  was  ascribed  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  himself  a  ma- 
ker of  Idols,  and  nevertheless  adored  them,  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  good  sense  of  his  son.  One 
day,  when  Abraham  was  at  home  alone,  an  old 
man  presented  himself  in  the  idol-warehouse  of 
Terah,  to  buy  one  of  them.  "  How  old  are  you  1" 
asked  Abraham,  of  the  old  man.  "  Eighty  years." 
**  How !  what !  you,  who  are  so  old,  do  you  wish  to 
worship  an  image  that  my  father^s  workmen  made 
yesterday?"  The  old  man  understood  him,  and 
retired  ashamed. 


A  young  woman  succeeded  him.  She  came  to 
bring  a  dish  of  victuals  as  an  offering  to  the  idols 
of  Terah.  "  They  do  not  eat  alone,  (said  Abra- 
ham to  her,)  try  to  make  them  take  this  food  from 
your  hands,"  and  the  young  woman,  having  made 
the  attempt  without  success,  went  away  undeceived. 

Then  Abraham  broke  all  his  fatfaer^s  idols,  ex- 
cept one  only,  the  largest,  in  whose  hand  he  placed 
a  hammer.  When  Terah,  on  returning,  saw  this 
havock,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage ;  hut  his  son  said 
to  him,  "  It  is  the  large  idol  that  has  done  this;  a 
good  woman  having  come  to  bring  your  divinities 
something  to  eat,  they  fell  greedily  upon  this  offer- 
ing, without  asking  leave  of  the  largest,  and  oldest 
of  them.  He  was  angry  and  has  avenged  himself 
by  treating  them  in  this  manner." 

"  You  wish  to  deceive  your  father,"  replied  Te- 
rah, full  of  wrath,  ''do  you  not  know  that  these 
images  can  neither,  speak  noi  eat,  nor  move  in  the 
least  ?" 

"  If  it  be  so,"  cried  Abraham, "  why  do  you  con- 
sider them  as  gods,  and  why  do  you  compel  me  to 
worship  them  1" 

DAVID  IN  THE  WILDERNESS, 

A  LEGKND. 

When  King  David  was  flying  across  the  desert 
of  Zipb,  pursued  by  Sanl,  he  grew  impatient  at 
the  quantity  of  spiders^  webs  which  he  had  to 
break,  and  one  day,  when  he  was  pricked  by  a 
worm,  he  cried  out  in  his  passion,  '*  Great  God ! 
why  hast  thou  created  flies  and  spiders  which  are 
of  no  use,  and  only  serve  to  hurt  men  ?"  "  I  will 
make  you  understand,"  answered  a  prophetic  voice. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  descended  Mount 
Achild,  and  ventured,  by  night,  into  the  camp  of 
Saul,  to  deprive  him,  whilst  asleep,  of  his  arms  and 
his  cap.  AfVer  having  succeeded  in  this  project, 
he  was  about  to  retire,  when  his  foot  became  en- 
tangled in  tbe  legs  of  the  faithful  Abner,  who  slept 
beside  Saul.  Great  was  the  embarrassment  of 
David,  how  he  should  disengage  his  foot  from  the 
hold  of  Abner,  without  awakening  this  valiant  sex* 
vant,  and  to  And  himself  surprised  thus  alone  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy !  David^s  anxiety  was  at  its 
height,  when  a  fly  bit  Abner  on  the  leg,  and  the 
pain  which  the  warrior  felt,  made  him  make  a 
movement  of  which  David  availed  himself,  to  with* 
draw  his  foot;  he  then  fled  quickly,  thanking  God 
for  having  created  flies. 

Saul,  however,  pursued  him  into  the  desert,  aad 
to  escape  him,  David  had  slipped  into  a  cavern, 
when  God  sent  a  spider  which  wove  its  webb  across 
the  narrow  entrance  of  this  rock.  Saul  and  Abner 
were  quickly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitive,  and 
Abner  having  said  "He  is  doubtless  concealed  in 
the  hollow  of  this  rock ;  let  us  go  seek  him  there.*' 

"It  is  useless,"  answered  Saul,  "do  you  not 
see  that  the  entrance  of  this  cavern  is  covered 
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with  a  spider^  web,  and  that  no  one  could  have  en- 
tered without  breaking  this  delicate  tissue  V^ 

«*Yon  are  right,"  answered  Abner,  and  they  reti- 
red to  continue  their  search  in  another  part  of  the 
desert. 

Then  David  cast  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
cried  "  Lord !  pardon  me  for  having  doubted  thy 
wisdom  ;  henceforth,  my  feeble  understanding  shall 
not  cease  to  humble  itself  before  the  sublime  har- 
monies of  thy  creations.  Lord !  the  smallest  of 
thy  creatures  is  of  use  to  man;  the  spiders  and  the 
ffies  themselves,  have  a  part  to  perform  in  nature. 
Lord !  what  thou  sayest  is  well ;  what  thou  doest  is 
just," 

THE  ALTAR. 
A  Pagan  came  one  day  to  seek  the  sage  Natha- 
niel, and  said  to  him,  "  The  God  of  Israel,  who  is 
thine,  is  a  powerful  God.  I  wish  to  worship  him, 
and  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice ;  but  tell  me,  where 
ahoald  I  raise  him  an  altar'^  ? — ^**  In  thy  heart,"  an- 
swered the  sage. 

THE  DEPOSITORY. 
When  the  ordinance  of  the  year  131 1  appeared, 
by  which  King  Philip,  the  Handsome,  expelled 
fnn&  France,  all  the  Jews,  without  exception,  no 
thne  was  allowed  these  unfortunate  exiles  for  real- 
ixing  their  possessions.  One  of  them,  a  merchant 
of  the  quarter  of  the  city,  fearing  to  expose  the 
gold  and  jewels  of  which  he  was  possessed,  to  the 
dangers  and  accidents  of  a  long  voyage,  went  to 
seek  one  of  his  neighbors — a  citizen  of  Paris,  a 
good  Christian,  living  in  the  court  of  Notre  Dame, 
aod  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  honesty.  **  1 
have  a  deposite  to  entrust  to  you,''  said  be  to  him, 
**  give  me  your  word  to  restore  it  to  me  faithfully." 
The  merchant  gave  bis  word,  and  the  Jew  entrus- 
ted to  him  his  gold  and  his  jewels,  and  then  depart* 
ed  for  the  South,  where  the  laws  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  less  severe. 

Fonr  years  afterwards,  Louis  having  permitted 
the  Israelites  to  reenter  France,  our  Jew  returned 
to  Paris,  aod  his  first  visit  was  to  the  court  of  No- 
tre Dame ;  but  what  were  his  feelings,  when  he 
learnt  that  the  merchant  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
his  fortune,  had  been  ruined  by  unfortunate  specu- 
latjoos,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. The  Jew,  in  despair,  did  not  doubt  that  his 
fortooe  bad  been  swallowed  up  in  the  shipwreck 
otf*  the  merchant ;  however,  he  could  not  resist  the 
desire  to  heap  on  him  deserved  reproaches  :  he 
discovered  bis  address,  and  in  a  miserable  garret, 
without  fiimitnre,  he  found  his  man  shivering  with 
eoid,  starving  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with  cha- 
prin,  sitting  on  a  chest,  before  a  fireplace,  without 
fiie.  At  this  sight,  reproaches  died  away  on  the 
Jew*s  lips ;  but  the  merchant  had  scarcely  recog- 
nised him,  before  he  rose,  opened  his  chest,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Hold,  here  is  the  deposite  which  yon 


have  entrusted  to  me."  ^*  How,"  exclaimed  the 
Jew,  **  in  spite  of  your  misery,  have  you  kept  it 
for  me  untouched  V 

*'  This  money  was  not  mine,"  answered  the 
old  merchant,  calmly."  God  be  praised,  you 
have  come  back !  I  have  been  so  unhappy, 
that  thoughts  of  suicide  have  beset  me  a  hun- 
dred times,  but  I  have  been  preserved  by  the 
idea  that  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  I  could  find  no  person  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  charge  of  this  deposite,  under  the 
obligation  of  keeping  my  promise."  *'  You  have 
done  well  not  to  kill  yourself,"  answered  the  de- 
lighted Jew,  ^'  for  your  troubles  are  ended,  the  half 
of  my  fortune  belongs  to  you."  From  that  day, 
the  Jew  and  the  Christian  lived  together  as  brothers. 

A  MERCHANT'S  BANQUET, 
A  Jew  of  Anvers,  giving  a  dinner  one  day  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  had,  served  up  for  him  at  the  de- 
sert, pies  cooked  upon  a  bond  for  two  millions, 
which  the  Emperor  had  givon  him  for  that  sum 
which  he  owed  him ;  and  as  the  Company  were  in 
extacies  at  so  rich  a  hospitality,  Daniels  said  that 
he  did  not  pay  too  dearly  at  the  price  of  two  mil- 
lions for  the  honor  which  the  Emperor  had  done 
him,  a  simple  merchant,  in  dining  with  him.  "  You 
esteem  yourself  too  little,"  interrupted  Charles  the 
Fifth ;  "  for,  whilst  the  nobility  ruin  me,  the  men  of 
learning  instruct  me,  and  the  merchants  enrich  me." 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  FLANDERS. 

BY  KOBBKT  L.  WABB. 

"  Oh  who  can  measare  womnn's  love, 

Or  probe  its  depth  and  length  ? 
With  all  the  ineeknem  of  a  dove. 

It  hath  a  lion's  strength." 

'  Twas  a  night  of  festivity  in  Flanders.  The  an- 
cestral  old  country  seat  of  the  puissant  and  far* 
famed  Count  Baldwin,  ruler  of  the  province,  was 
illumed  with  thousands  of  brilliant  lights  and  ta- 
pers, displayed  at  every  loop,  and  window,  and 
outlet  of  the  time-worn  pile^  The  strains  of  rich, 
joyous  music,  that  filled  the  air  with  melody  most 
sweet,  told  in  language  too  impressive  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  naught  but  gayety  for  the  moment 
reigned  within.  Over  turret,  battlement  aod  tow- 
er, bright  banners,  and  gay  festoons,  waved  their 
silken  folds  to  the  light  evening  breeze ;  within  the 
spacious  halls,  resounded  the  rapturous  strains  of 
soul-inspiring  music — the  light,  gay  laughter  of  mer- 
ry-hearted damsds,  the  measured  tread  of  the  dan- 
cers' steps,  the  lay  of  the  weteomed  troubadour  blend- 
ing the  sweet  inflections  of  his  voice  with  the  harmo- 
ny of  his  instrument,  the  shouts  of  health  and  was- 
sail, the  carottsal  of  the  banquet,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  human  voices,  mingling  their  many  tones. 
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and  sending  heavenward,  a  strange  and  confusing, 
3fet  far  from  unpleasing,  medley  of  sound  and 
noise,  din  and  riot. 

Without,  Hwas  a  scene  of  splendor  and  sereni- 
ty. Down  upon  one  of  the  richest  garden  spots  of 
nature  that  earth  can  boast  of,  poured  the  aoSi  light 
of  the  bright  moon  in  the  full  flood  of  glory  and 
magnificence  ;  and  as  the  trees  and  shrubbery  wa- 
ved their  young  limbs  and  branches  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  breeze,  the  luxuriant  glades  and  spread- 
ing lawns,  were  chequered  with  changing  spots  of 
light  and  shade,  most  beautiful  to  look  upon.  And 
there  were  those  there,  who  deemed  that  nature 
was  gifted  with  attractions  quite  equal  to  those 
displayed  within ;  for,  as  the  hoors  moved  on,  and 
higher,  yet  higher,  rode  the  sovereign  of  the  night, 
one  by  one,  and  in  couples,  aye,  and  even  in  par- 
ties of  three  and  four,  had  members  of  that  vast 
company  there  assembled,  stolen  from  the  hot  dis- 
sipation and  excitement  of  the  ball-room,  to  the 
battlements  and  tower- walls ;  until  there  had  now 
collected  upon  the  outworks  and  platforms  of  the 
castle,  at  least  a  third  of  those  who  had  there  met 
for  the  occasion,  to  receive  entertainment,  and  en- 
joy the  hospitality  of  the  mighty  Lord  of  Flanders. 

But  there  was  one  couple  upon  the  platform 
leading  to  the  tower-gate,  that  kept  aloof,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  communion  with  the  rest. — 
When  the  chivalric  and  courteous  Count  Baldwin 
had  been  informed  that  a  portion  of  his  company 
had  left  the  dance,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
night  in  the  open,  unpolluted  air,  with  that  kind- 
ness and  urbanity  which  he  ever  evinced  for  the 
comfort  and  gratification  of  his  guests,  he  had  or- 
dered a  display  of  fire-balloons,  and  the  attendance 
of  a  band  of  music  upon  the  lawn,  to  the  right  of 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  house ;  and  now,  when 
those  for  whose  pleasure  these  matters  had  been 
arranged,  had  flocked  toward  that  side  from  whence 
they  could  most  readily  witness  the  performance, 
and  listen  to  the  music,  this  solitary  couple  moved 
not  from  the  spot  which  they  had,  from  the  first, 
occupied,  but  remained  gazing  in  silence  over  the 
massy  parapet,  toward  the  far-off  precipitous 
heights  of  the  rocky  Jura,  which  were  visible  from 
where  they  stood,  marking  the  boundary  of  fair 
France. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  young  man,  in  the 
prime  and  flower  of  youth,  a  graceful,  and  appa- 
rently gentle  chevalier,  of  stately  mein,  and  plea- 
sing countenance,  and  arrayed  in  rich  robes  of  fur 
and  cloth,  adorned  with  jewels.  He  wore  a  small 
▼elvet  cap,  from  which  rose  a  single  long  heron^s 
feather ;  a  baldrick  of  satin,  worked  with  golden 
flowers,  crossed  his  silken  tunic  from  his  shoulder 
to  his  side,  where  hung  a  long,  narrow,  Italian  blade, 
in  a  golden  scabbard,  with  its  hilt  of  mother-of-pearl, 
garnished  with  many  costly  jewels,  and  in  the  gir- 
dle that  circled  his  waist,  was  thrust,  more  for  or- 
nament, than  any  fears  of  the  necessity  of  its  be- 


ing required  for  use,  a  small  dirk  in  a  curiously  car- 
ved and  ornamented  sheath.  Close  unto  his  com- 
panion, a  damsel — aye,  and  young  and  lovely  too — 
He  had  stationed  himself,  with  one  hand  closely 
clasping  hers,  and  pouring  into  her  ear,  if  impassion^ 
gestures,  and  an  earnest  eloquent  expression  of  his 
countenance,  may  be  construed  into  such  a  mean- 
ing, a  tale  of  ardent,  uncontrolable,  and  entliusias- 
tical  love,  of  deep  and  pure  devotion,  unwavering 
and  sincere.  And,  well,  indeed,  might  he  find 
room  in  his  warm  and  youthful  heart,  to  enshrine 
the  image  of  that  sweet  being,  for  never,  since  the 
day,  when  for  a  misdemeanor — to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  name — mother  Eve  was  expelled  (rom  ce- 
lestial Eden,  had  there  dawned  upon  the  earth  a 
brighter  creature,  or  one  better  modelled  by  na- 
ture's hands,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  all  the  world, 
and  set  them  quarrelling  for  love  of  her  rich  beau- 
ty. Twenty  summers  had  not  flushed  upon  her 
rosy  cheeks;  but,  although  thus  young,  the  fame  of 
her  unmatched  and  peerless  presence,  had  resound- 
ed through  all  the  courts  of  Christendom,  and  kings 
had  not  disdained  to  enter  the  field  in  competition 
for  her  hand  and  heart.  But  as  yet,  that  stubborn 
thing,  the  latter,  had  not  felt  the  influence  of  love. 
All  went  as  they  had  come,  unsuccessful  in  their 
suits,  and  even  he  who  was  now  su  fife  red  to  whisper 
unchecked  of  his  fond  hopes  of  winning,  where 
many  had  failed,  was  listened  to  with  apathy  and 
coldness,  and  more  out  of  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  speaker,  than  for  any  empathy  that  might 
be  lurking  in  her  bosom  with  the  burden  of  his 
words.  Thus  tarried  they  upon  that  spot,  while 
time  flew  by  with  wonderful  rapidity,  until  the 
moon  had  attained  that  height  in  the  heavens,  which 
betokened  midnight ;  yet,  neither  had  manifested 
any  disposition  to  retire,  until,  in  reply  to  a  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  and  a  torrent  of  burning  pro- 
testations, which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  youth- 
ful suiter,  for  the  hundreth  time  within  the  hour, 
the  maiden  answered  irrevocably,  but  with  such 
winning  grace  and  loveliness,  that  it  but  caused 
him  to  love  her  yet  more  madly  than  before  : 

"  Urge  me  no  more,  I  pray  you.  I  grieve  mach, 
and  have  often  heretofore,  that  you  and  I,  my  brave 
cousin,  can  never  be  to  each  other,  more  than  we 
are  now.  Ask  me  not  why.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Desist,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  in  thus  pressing 
me  on,  for  it  will  but  serve  to  raise  greater  obstar- 
cles.  My  respect,  esteem,  friendship,  nay,  more, 
my  love,  is  yours ;  but  your  wife,  I  can  never  be. 
Seek  out  some  one  more  worthy  to  be  your  bride, 
and  in  her  caresses,  forget  one  who  is  not  worthy 
of  your  passing  thoughts.  Come,  let  us  in — the 
night  grows  chilly,  and  see,  the  platform  is  desert- 
ed, and  we  are  left  alone.  Perchance  we  may  be 
missed,  and  scandal  will  then  be  in  circulation. 
Come." 

She  extended  her  hand  toward  the  statue- like 
youth,  who,  immediately  accepting  it,  pressed  it 
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first  to  his  heart,  and  then  to  his  lips,  and  as  he 
did,  a  tear  trickeled  from  his  glistening  eyes,  and 
fell  upon  it.  Hastily  brushing  away  the  signs  of 
his  weakness,  he  then  led  her  gently  down  the 
steps,  md  shortly  after  re- appeared  in  the  ball- 
room, divested  of  every  trace  of  his  late  emotion, 
and  apparently  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Lond  and 
riotous  were  the  bacchanalian  chorasses  that  shook 
the  fretted  ceiling  of  the  banqueting  room,  for  the 
Lord  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  province,  was 
there,  with  the  flower  of  his  court,  doing  the  ho'- 
nors  and  courtesies  of  hospitality  to  the  envoy 
then  newly  arrived  from  England's  shore.  The 
board  was  spread  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
capable  of  entertaining  at  least  a  score  of  knights 
and  retainers  upon  each  side,  but  those  that  were 
now  engaged  in  the  carousal,  were  limited  to  two 
or  three  and  thirty,  picked  from  the  noblest  fami- 
lies of  the  land.  Upon  a  raised  platform  or  dais, 
at  the  apper  end  of  the  hall,  was  seated  Baldwin 
the  Fifth,  samamed  the  gentle  Earl  of  Flanders, 
a  man  who  had  attained  the  middle  age  of  life, 
possessed  of  a  singularly  mild,  benign  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  united  to  a  pleasiifg  countenance, 
and  graceful  form,  now  arrayed  in  garments  of 
costliest  velvet,  silk  and  satin,  adorned  with  nime- 
ver  and  down,  and  lace  from  the  looms  of  his  own 
country,  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  sparkling 
with  golden  ornaments  and  jewels,  scattered  in 
nch  profusion  about  his  person.  On  his  right  hand 
was  seated  the  ambassador  of  England's  Edward 
tlK  Confessor,  the  far  famed  and  oft  sung  Brihtric 
Snaw,  (the  son  of  Algar,  the  Lord  of  Gloucester,) 
who,  contemporary  chroniclel^  inform  us,  was  the 
^-andsomest  and  most  courteous  gentleman  of  his 
time,  a  perfect  model  of  grace  and  manly  beauty, 
of  kind  and  gentle  bearing.  Besides  those  who 
were  quaffing  the  sparkling  liquids  at  tlie  board, 
ever  and  anon  breaking  forth  into  roars  of  boiste- 
ToiEs  merriment,  the  hall  was  filled  with  men-at- 
aims,  seneschals,  pages,  cupbearers,  and  last, 
though  far  from  being  held  in  the  lowest  estimation, 
a  gentle  troubadour  from  the  sunny  South,  who 
ebaoikted  the  loves  of  noble  lords  and  ladies,  in  a 
manner  that  elicited  the  heartiest  commendations 
from  those  who  chanced  to  catch  his  magic  strains, 
aad  drew  down*  from  them  thunders  of  applause, 
and  the  more  sobstantial  remuneration  of  showers 
of  golden  coin.  Lights  also  gleamed  in  every 
nich  and  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  air,  agitated 
by  the  fiill,  deep  tones  of  the  many  human  voices, 
rustled  the  varioos  flags,  and  banners,  and  silken 
trophies,  festooned  upon  the  walls,  and  from  the 
eeBing,  shaking  from  them  clouds  of  choaking  dust, 
that  probably  had  tliere  accumulated  undisturbed, 
fvr  years. 

**  Weal  and  wassail  to  the  Saxon  King,  Edward 
of  England,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Count  of 
FUaders,  doling  the  temporary  lull  of  the  confu- 
aira,  sprisgiog  to  his  feet,  and  waving  aloA  a  massy 


goblet  of  virgin  gold,  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
juice  of  the  fruits  of  the  vines  of  France. 

"  Weal  and  wassail  to  the  Saxon  King !"  repeat- 
ed, with  vociferous  shouts,  every  knight  and  noble 
at  the  table.  And  up  rose  their  cups  and  goblets, 
as  their  holders  started  to  their  fbet  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Island  monarch,  amidst  the  lengthen- 
ed and  reiterated  applause  of  the  assembled  soldiery 
and  retainers.  "  Thanks,  thanks  kind  and  many, 
for  your  courtesy  and  friendly  feeling,  most  noble 
lords,"  replied  the  youthful  envoy,  with  becoming 
grace  and  modesty,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the 
rich  tones  of  his  voice  audible.  *'  Doubt  not,  but 
that  for  this  kindly  reception  of  his  representative, 
my  honored  master  will  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the 
mighty  lords  of  Flanders.  Permit  me,  ere  I  re- 
sume  my  seat,  to  pledge  you,  in  this  bright  wine, 
the  health  of  one  infinitely  dear  to  you — to  me — 
to  all  who  know  him ;  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  chi- 
valric  and  beloved  upholder  of  your  country's  rights 
and  dignities.  Weal,  then,  and  wassail, — and  shake 
the  walls  and  roofs,  the  towers,  battlements,  and 
turrets  to  their  centre— aye,  shake  the  building  to 
its  very  deepest  foundation, — to  the  long  life  and 
health,  glory,  honor  and  prosperity,  of  one  of 
the  first  and  mightiest  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth — 
the  good  and  gentle  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders." 
And  indeed,  the  shouts  and  cries,  and  exclama- 
tions that  followed  his  brief  speech,  did  shake  the 
palace  to  its  centre,  and  joining  in  the  roar,  the 
whole  body  of  the  assembled  followers,  swelled  the 
tumult  and  confusion  with  the  utmost  power  of 
their  lungs,  evincing  how  strong  a  hold  the  love  of 
their  noble  ruler  had  upon  their  hearts. 

"  You  will  think,  I  trow,"  whispered  the  Earl  to 
Brihtric  Snaw,  as  soon  as  this  momentary  confu- 
sion had,  in  a  measure  subsided,  as  the  parties 
paused  for  breath,  "  You  will  think  that  we  are  but 
a  boorish  set,  and  can  decide  far  better  about  the 
qualities  of  the  contents  of  our  wine-cups,  than 
upon  matters  of  a  loflier  and  more  manly  nature." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  the  other,  with 
happy  elocution,  "  'twas  not  in  relaxation  of  convi- 
vial hours,  that  those  actions  were  wrought  which 
ranked  your  people  among  the  wisest  and  bravest 
of  the  earth.  None  may  expect  that  the  loosened 
bow  will  speed  the  quarrel." 

Bowing  in  return  for  the  compliment  evidently 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  reply^  Count  Bald- 
win rose  from  his  seat,  and  proposed  leaving  the 
banquet  to  their  companions,  and  adjourning  to  the 
dance.  The  fair  young  envoy,  with  a  smile  of  ac- 
quiescence, immediately  adjusted  his  garments, 
which  had  become  somewhat  displaced  in  the  re- 
velry of  the  hour,  and  followed  his  steps  through 
the  long  halls  and  corridors,  until  they  reached  a 
large  oaken  door,  quaintly  carved  upon  the  outside, 
into  Scripture  scenes,  which  the  Count  threw  open, 
and  motioning  for  his  companion  to  enter,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  lords 
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and  ladies,  whirling  along  in  the  mazes  of  the 
dance,  to  the  time  of  rich  and  joyous  masic. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  gay  scene  to  look  npon.  Ban- 
ners and  ensigns  were  drooping  from  the  walls  and 
ceiling;  wreaths  and  flowers,  woodbine  and  eglan- 
tine circled  the  massive  pillars  that  supported  the 
gallery,  wherein  the  musicians  of  the  coart  were 
rolling  out  their  strains  of  melody  ;  beauty,  bright, 
young  beauty,  and  manly  grace,  and  all  the  charms 
of  kind  and  courteous  intercourse,  lent  their  aid  to 
render  the  passing  moments  festive  and  free  from 
sorrow.  Bat  among  the  many  glistening  eyes  that 
rested  in  admiration  upon  the  faultless  countenance 
of  the  youthful  Saxon,  there  was  one  pair  gleam- 
ing forth  from  beneath  the  snewy  brow  of  the  love- 
liest maiden  in  the  hall,  which  told  of  ardent,  in- 
stantaneous affection,  of  love  not  to  be  rebuked  nor 
stifled  with  impunity.  Yes,  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  ruler  of  the  realm,  the  beautiful  Matilda,  she 
whom  we  have  seen  upon  the  battlements  of  her 
father^s  towers,  listening  with  cold  and  chilling 
apathy,  to  the  fierce  and  impassioned  words  that 
burned  upon  the  lips  of  her  youthful  suitor,  who 
little  dreamed  Uien,  of  the  future  life  that  destiny 
had  marked  out  for  him,  had  at  last  been  made  to 
feel  that  tumult  in  her  own  heart,  which  she  had 
caused  in  those  of  others.  By  her  side  still  tar- 
ried the  hopeless  lover,  and  he  marked,  that  sud- 
denly, instead  of  the  passionless,  yet  friendly  words 
that  she  bestowed  upon  him,  no  answers  were  re- 
turned to  his  reiterated  questions.  Silent  she  sat, 
gazing  fixedly  at  some  object  in  the  room,  and  fol- 
lowing with  his  eyes,  the  direction  of  her  glance, 
they  encountered  the  smiling  face  of  Brihtric 
Snaw.  His  heart  instantly  recoiled,  for,  with  that 
single  look,  he  comprehended  all,  and  was  convin- 
ced that  all  his  efforts  were  worse  than  useless. 
With  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  he  turned  away,  unnoti- 
ced by  the  idol  of  his  aifeetions,  and  sought,  by 
plunging  deeply  into  the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  to 
drive  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  thorn 

that  rankled  there.     Vain  hope ! 

•  ••••• 

One,  two,  three  week»— a  month,  passed  away, 
while  the  young  envoy  was  detained  at  the  court 
of  Flanders,  and  most  assiduously  did  the  fair  Ma- 
tilda endeavor  to  attach  him  to  herself,  during  the 
hours  that  he  could  spare  from  the  business  of  his 
mission,  and  draw  him  into  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  passion  which  she  but  too  keenly  fell  with 
in  her  own  bosom,  was  reciprocated  by  him.  But 
without  avail!  Most  true,  he  seemed  to  linger 
around  her  as  much  as  possible,  to  anticipate  all 
her  wishes,  serve  her  with  the  most  devoted  fidel 
ity,  and  become,  in  fact,  her  only  companion.  But 
no  fire  of  love  kindled  in  his  heart,  or  shot  its  flick- 
ering flame  through  his  sparkling  eyes ;  no  lisp  of 
fond  or  tender  aflection,  had  he  suffered  to  escape 
his  lips,  and  neither  word  nor  action  evinced  that 
he  regarded  her  any  more  than  as  a  lovely  and  fas- 


cinating woman,  and  an  agreeable  companion  with 
whom  to  while  away  the  passing  hours. 

Thus  did  matters  progress  with  the  two — she 
loving  with  all  the  concentrated  fierceness  and 
emotion  of  ardent  love ;  he,  unconscious  that  he 
had  excited  any  feelings  but  those  which  absence, 
now  speedily  approaching,  could  easily  efface.  Thus, 
as  I  have  said,  did  matters  progress,  until  the  day 
before  the  one  assigned  for  his  departure,  when 
Brihtric  Snaw  received  a  message  that  the  Prin- 
cess would  be  pleased  to  see  him.  The  summons 
was  immediately  obeyed,  and  following  the  page, 
he  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Matilda. 
She  was  alone,  in  her  apartment,  and  as  the  page 
retired,  after  having  ushered  in  the  envoy,  she  rose 
from  her  couch,  upon  which  she  had  been  reclin- 
ing, and  offered  her  hand  to  him.  Raising  it  to 
his  lips  with  accustomed  gallantry,  he  pressed 
thereon  a  tender  kiss,  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
warm  tear-drop,  that  fell  upon  his  uncovered  neck. 
Looking  up,  he  found  with  much  surprise,  that  the 
pearly  liquid  was  welling  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  love- 
ly maiden,  and  that  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  its 
overflow. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin,  I  exhort  thee, 
lady,  to  tell  me  what  secret  grief  has  moved  you 
thus?" 

For  an  instant,  she  gazed  into  his  eyes,  as  if  she 
would  have  read,  with  the  aid  of  only  her  own  pas- 
sion, the  thoughts  that  were  flitting  through  his 
mind,  and  then,  as  her  entire  frame  was  agitated 
with  some  inward  convulsive  effort,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  his  bosom,  encircled  his  neck  with  her 
soft  arms,  and  in  a  low  voice,  broken  with  sobs  and 
sighs,  exclaimed — 

"  Cast  me  not  off,  I  beseech  you.  I  am  mad — 
mad.  My  brain  is  turned,  and  I  care  not  what  I 
do.  You  leave  me  to-morrow,  and  despair  has 
driven  me  to  this.  Hear  me — Oh !  hear  me— cast 
me  not  off.  Let  me  lay  my  aching  head  upon  this 
place — keep  me  to  your  bosom — Oh  !  would  that 
you  might  forever, — for  I  love  you,  dearly,  madly, 
rashly,  body  and  soul  forever  !" 

Astonishment — utter,  petrifying  astonishment, 
for  a  time,  held  the  young  man  dumb  at  these 
words.  He  knew  not  what  to  say — how  to  answer 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  declaration. 

"  Consider,  dear  lady," — he  at  length  found 
tongue  to  say — but  ere  he  could  get  any  further,  she 
interrupted  him  with, 

"  Not  a  word — urge  no  obstacles.  I  will  not,  can- 
not listen  to  them.  I  have  not  come  to  this  rashly, 
nor  without  consideration.  I  have  thought,  medita* 
ted,  pondered  and  dreamed  upon  it  for  weeks,  and 
now,  that  you  know  all,  my  heart  is  relieved,  and 
nothing  will  swerve  me  from  my  fixed,  unaltera- 
ble determination.  Yours  I  am,  and  yours  only  ; 
and  with  you  will  I  go.  I  am  prepared  for  sudden 
action — for  immediate,  instantaneous  flight.  With 
you,  I  am  happy— mistress  or  wife,  I  care  not,  so 
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thftt  I  bat  possess  yoor  love,  and  gladly  will  I  fol- 
Jow  yon  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  happy  to  be  the 
object  of  yoar  affections,  and  wishing  for  naught 
else." 

'*  It  may  not— cannot  be,  lady,"  answered  Brih- 
trie  Snaw,  in  an  anxious  tone.  '*  Reflect  awhile, 
and  this  foUy" 

"  Ha !  folly,  said  you  V^  said  the  maiden,  loosing 
ker  arms  from  the  tight  hold  which  they  had  main- 
tained around  his  neck,  and  drawing  back  a  few 
feet, '« foDy,  is  it  V 

^*  Even  so,"  answered  Brihtric  Snaw,  perceiving 
that  the  circumstance  required  firmness  and  deci- 
aioa.  '*  But  a  few  weeks  from  now,  when  I  shall 
be  in  mine  own  country,  you  will  rail  against  fbis 
weak  outburst  of  yours,  and  find  another,  whom 
yoo  win  love  better." 

**  Never !"  she  answered. 

"  Then,  but  one  thing  more  remains  for  me  to 
say,^  continued  he,  slowly,  and  perhaps  sadly, 
'*  lady,  my  affections  I  can  never  give  to  you,  for 
ihcy  are        " 

''  Another's  ?"  she  interrupted  with  startling  em- 


"  AnoUier's.  In  mine  own  land,  there  dwells  a 
maiden,  unto  whom  my  heart  is  plighted,  and  not 
crowns  and  kingdoms  will  tempt  me  to  break  that 
pledge." 

"  Then,  may  God  curse  you  both.     You  shall 

ooe  day  find  cause  to  think  of  this  moment,"  said 

she,  with  imprecating  look  and  gesture,  sweeping 

from  the  room,  leaving  him  to  meditate  and  sorrow 

over  the  occurrences  of  the  hour. 

•  «  •  • 

Tears,  long  years  passed  away.  The  young 
sad  beautiful  Matilda  had  become  the  bride  of  the 
saitor  whom  she  had  scorned  on  the  evening  of  her 
first  meeting  with  Brihtric  Snaw,  and  that  suitor 
bad  swelled  the  roar  of  arms  around  the  land  of 
Britain,  and  now  wore  the  Saxon  crown,  under  the 
same  and  title  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Yet, 
the  lapse  of  time  had  not  cooled  in  the  least,  the 
resentment  that  rankled  in  the  hesrt  of  the  lovely 
Queen,  against  the  object  of  her  first  affections. 
Long  did  she  meditate  upon  certain  and  sweet  re- 
venge, and  when  her  lord  and  husband  had  brought 
his  countrymen  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  even  before  she  had 
set  her  foot  upon  the  green  sward  of  her  newly 
eosquered  kingdom,  by  her  orders,  her  emissaries 
had  seized  upon  the  person  of  her  formerly  belo- 
ved Saxon,  and  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing 
that  be  pcrasessed,  wife,  children,  friends,  property 
sad  all,  threw  him  into  a  deep  dungeon  of  a  sub- 
terranean prison,  there  to  linger  out  the  remainder 
of  bis  days  in  misery  and  torment.* 

•  By  eoiualting  "  ThicTry'a  Norman  Conquest,"  and  that 
4e*ply  interesting  and  well  written  work  of  Agnes  Strick- 
kad  ihe  **  Qaeen«  of  England,"  the  reader  will  find  that 
thisiaperfect  and  hasty  sketch,  possesses  the  merit  of  truth. 


LINES. 

To  the  Mother  of  Lucreiia  and  Margaret  Davidson. 

Oh  !  lady  !  greatly  favored  !  greatly  tried  ! 
Was  ever  glory,  ever  grief  like  thine, 
Since  hers,  the  mother  of  the  man  divine, 

The  perfect  one — the  crowned — the  crucified  ? 

Wonder  and  joy,  high  hopes  and  chastened  pride 
Thrilled  thee ;  intently  watching,  hour  by  hour, 
The  fast  unfolding  of  each  human  flower, 

In  hues  of  more  than  earthly  brilliance  dyed — 

And  then — the  blight — the  fading — the  first  fear — 
Th«  sickening  hope — the  doom— the  end  of  all ; 

Heart  withering,  if  indeed  all  ended  here, — 
But  from  the  dost,  the  cofBn,  and  the  pall. 

Mother  bereaved !  thy  tearful  eyes  upraise — 

Mother  of  angels !  join  their  songs  of  praise. — 
Caroline  Sodthev. 
Oreta  Hall,  Keswick,  Ctonberland,  April  lOtA,  1842. 

LONGINGS  FOR  THE  WEST. 
By  L.  P.  Davidson,  (Brother  of  Margaret  and  Lucreiia,) 
late  Lieut,  of  Dragoons — U.  S.  A.,  during  his  last  illness. 
The  pen  of  this  promising  young  soldier,  has  often  enter- 
tained and  instructed  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.    We 
have  now  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  giving  to  them  the 
last  sad  notes  of  the  interesting  youth. — Ed.  S.  Lit.  Mist. 
Oh  !  that  the  Poet*s  mystic  power  were  mine, 
Harmonious  words  in  thrilling  verse  to  join  ; 
What  sweeter  music  than  to  strike  the  chords, 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  the  West  in  words, 
And  sing  in  praise,  that  sweetest  spot  of  Earth, 
Home  of  the  wild  and  free ;  dear  Leavenworth ! 
Be  still,  my  heart !  let  memory's  task  divine, 
Bring  back  past  joys,  to  glad  this  soul  of  mine  ; 
And  spread  the  kindly  veil  o'er  doubt  and  pain. 
I  would  not  call  back  griefs,  but  pleasure's  form  again ; 
How  oft  I've  sat  in  melancholy  mood, 
Where  mad  Missouri  rolls  his  reckless  flood, 
To  watch  the  mighty  stream  with  wondering  eye, 
Born  of  a  mountain  spring,  to  swell  the  sea, 
And  to  man's  life  compare  the  aspiring  wave, 
"  Is  bom,  is  great,"  then  thunders  to  the  grave. 
I  tum  my  eyes,  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Gilds  yonder  hill  with  more  than  earthly  gleam ; 
It  glows  like  Sinai's  Mount,  then  fades  to  gloom. 
Ambition's  soaring  child,  it  typifies  thy  doom — 
Ofl  when  the  morn  smiled  bright  o'er  frosty  ground, 
And  startling  horn  had  waked  the  slumb'ring  hound, 
Iv'e  sprung  to  horse,  and  with  the  shouting  train, 
Chased  fox  and  wolf  o'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
'  Till  tired  with  sport,  I've  checked  my  headlong  steed, 
Where  some  bright  stream  winds  through  the  flow'ry  mead, 
And  thrown  me  down,  where  sunbeams  never  come, 
To  rest,  to  sleep,  perohance  to  dream  of  home, 
Or  watch  my  horse  with  eager  ear  and  eye, 
Start  at  the  hound's  deep  bay,  and  hunter's  distant  cry. 
Days,  weeks  and  months,  I've  coursed  the  prairie's  plain. 
Garden  of  God !  the  red  man's  rich  domain — 
Oft  chilled  by  cold,  or  scorched  by  Southern  sun. 
From  mom  'till  night,  'till  many  a  march  was  done. 
Then  laid  me  down  in  some  wild  Indian's  camp, 
The  earth  my  resting-place,  cold,  drear  and  damp. 
To  watch  the  stars— to  mark  the  sullen  owl. 
To  catch  the  cadence  of  the  wolf's  sad  howl, 
Or  list  the  tales  of  scout  and  fairy  War, 
Of  scuiking  Pawnee  bands,  or  murderous  Delaware— 
Oh !  could  I  catch  that  martial  strain  again. 
The  band's  wild  music,  thrilling  thro'  each  vein, 
While  deep-mouthed  trompct^^  rich  alarums  pour ; 
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'Twere  worth  a  life,  to  hear  those  sounda  once  more. 

Oh  !  could  I  see  one  moment,  scan  again. 

The  bright  parade,  the  soldier's  glittering  train. 

Watch  every  movement,  mark  with  raptured  eye. 

Each  marshalled  squadron,  as  its  ranks  pass  by, 

And  if,  at  speed,  the  mimic  field  they  scour. 

To  gain  the  rushing  ranks,  and  shout  the  charge  once  more ! 

Spirit  of  mem'ry  !  gentler  pictures  bring. 

And  teach  my  muse,  of  social  joys  to  sing. 

Of  winter  evenings,  long  from  close  of  day. 

With  comrade  passed  in  converse,  grave  and  gay, 

While  tales  of  daring,  wear  the  lengthened  night, 

Of  border  warfare,  or  of  Indian  fight. 

Teach  me  to  sing  the  glad,  and  social  dance. 

Where  waltzers  whirl,  and  bright  eyes  witching  glance, 

While  friends  in  cities  mourn  our  hapless  lot. 

As  banished  exiles  here,  sad,  desolate,  forgot. 
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BT  WM.  W.  ANDREWS,  ABfBRICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 
PART  XL 

The  Turkish  General,  sapposing,  after  the  re- 
duction of  St.  Elmo,  that  the  Order  would  propose 
some  terms  of  capitulation,  sent  an  oflBloer,  and  ao 
old  Spanish  slave,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  gates 
of  St.  Angelo,  that  La  Yalette  might  make  known 
his  stipulations  for  the  surrender  of  his  Convent. 
Although  the  Janizary  was  ordered  to  keep  him- 
self without  gun-shot  range,  or  he  would  be  fired 
upon,  yet  his  companion  was  admitted  within  the 
fortress ;  and,  having  been  shown  all  its  defences, 
was  at  last  taken  to  the  ditch  of  the  "  counter- 
scarp,'' and  addressed  by  the  Grand- Master,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Go  now,  and  tell  the  Basha,  that  this  is 
the  only  spot  we  design  to  yield  to  him,  and  which 
we  purposely  reserve  as  a  burying-place  for  him, 
and  his  followers." 

This  answer  gave  Mustapha  no  hopes  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Island,  by  means  of 
a  negotiation,  and  he  immediately  ordered  his 
engineers  to  open  their  trenches  before  St.  An- 
gelo, the  Borough,  and  fort  St.  Michael,  now 
called  the  city  of  La  Sangle. 

While,  for  fourteen  days,  the  Turkish  offi- 
cers were  engaged  in  this  work,  their  army 
was  idle.  Neither  for  this  long  period,  was 
a  shot  fired  from  the  Christian  batteries,  to 
interrupt  them  in  their  purpose.  The  only  sound 
heard  within  the  Convent,  was  the  note  of  prepa- 
ration ;  and  the  only  noise  without,  was  that  of 
their  enemies  in  the  erection  of  their  works. 

Two  Maltese  commanders,  Messena  and  Baroli, 
who  were  at  Palermo,  with  their  gallies.  sought  an 
audience  of  the  Viceroy,  and  asked  permission  to 
leave  foe  Malta,  well  knowing  that  La  Yalette  was 
in  want  of  their  assistance,  and  daily  expecting 
their  arrival.  Garzias,  granting  their  request,  or- 
dered one  of  his  officers,  named  Cordona,  to  accom- 


pany them  on  their  voyage,  and  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  land  from  his  squadron,  should  he  discover 
that  St.  Elmo  had  fallen.  This  Spanish  Comman- 
der, after  beating  about  ten  days  against  a  strong 
Southerly  gale,  succeeded  in  nearing  the  Island, 
and  lowering  a  boat,  sent  two  of  his  *'  friends"  on 
shore,  id  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  fortress,  and 
bring  back  their  report  to  him.  These  "  gentle- 
men," more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Convent, 
than  scrupulous  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statement, 
told  Cordona  that  St.  Elmo  was  still  held  by  the 
Monks,  and  with  his  assistance,  there  could  be  no 
fears  for  its  safety.  And  he,  not  doubting  the 
truth  of  their  report,  carried  his  ships  into  the 
'^  bay  of  the  black  rock,"  where,  before  morning, 
he  had  landed  some  six  hundred  men,  with  forty- 
seven  English,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish 
Knights  to  command  them.  When  this  reinforce- 
ment entered  the  city  of  La  Sangle,  La  Yalette  is 
reported  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  uttered 
the  following  prayer  :  "  I  thank  thee,  O  heavenly 
Father,  which  hearest  my  invocations,  and  forsa- 
kest  not  this,  thy  little  flock,  beset  round  with  most 
ravening  wolves.  These  are  the  works  of  thine 
everlasting  goodness,  mercy,  and  providence." 
These  new  troops,  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, were  sent  to  guard  the  outposts,  at  their 
own  request.  And  when,  shortly  after  a  despe- 
rate assault  was  made  by  the  Turkish  General, 
they  met  the  first  shock  of  battle,  and  behaved 
themselves  most  gallantly. 

On  the  first  of  July,  at  early  dawn,  a  Mussulman 
officer  was  observed  standing  on  the  beach  oppo- 
site to  the  fort  of  St.  Michael,  waving  his  cap,  as 
if  desirous  that  a  boat  should  be  sent  to  receive 
him.  An  Albanian,  who  was  stationed  among  the 
rocks,  observing  his  signals,  hastened  with  a  guard 
to  arrest  him.  The  fugitive,  to  avoid  his  capture, 
and  escape  an  ignominious  death,  took  to  the  sea, 
as  the  only  chance  for  saving  his  life.  But,  buoy- 
ed  up,  and  retarded  by  his  flowing  robes,  he  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  shot  and  ar- 
rows of  his  enemies,  which  were  thickly  falling 
around  him.  Escaping  unhurt,  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  harbor,  where  he  would  have  pe- 
rished, had  not  a  German  Commander  sent  four 
Maltese  swimmers,  to  aid  him  in  his  perilous  situ- 
ation.*    His  narrow  escape,  which  had  been  wit- 

*  In  all  our  travels  in  the  Mcditeminean,  whether  on  the 
shores  of  Spain  or  France,  Italy,  Greece  or  Tarkey,  we 
have  never  met  with  a  people  more  fond  of  bathing,  or  fa- 
med for  their  aquatic  feats,  than  ihe  hardy  natives  of  this 
tufa  rock.  Often  times,  during  the  past  summer,  while  li- 
ving in  a  country  house  at  Pieta,  have  we  seen  the  half« 
clad  fishermen  leave  the  shore,  and  wading  out  until  they 
get  beyond  their  depth,  there  remain  for  two  orthree  hours, 
diving  to  the  bottom  for  shell-fish.  All  this  time,  their 
heads  were  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of 
a  noon-day  sun.  So  expert  are  the  Maltese  in  this  fishery, 
that  they  seldom  fail  of  finding  somrthinij,  while  groping 
among  the  rocks  which  will  not  repay  them  for  the  trouble 
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oesaed  by  the  Order,  created  a  general  interest  in 
his  favor.  And,  though  insensible  when  drawn  on 
the  rocks,  yet  such  attentions  were  paid  him  by 
the  Knights,  and  remedies  applied,  that  he  quickly 
recorered  from  his  fright  and  fatigue,  and  address- 
ed the  Grand-Master  as  follows :  He  told  La  Va- 
lette  that  he  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  and  of  the 
Doble  Greek  faaiily  of  Lascaris — that  having  been 
taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Pay- 
trass,  when  quite  a  child,  and  receiving  many  kind- 
nesses at  their  hands,  he  had  entered  their  service, 
and  while  in  it,  risen  to  the  highest  distinction. 
But  wishing  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  well  persuaded  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Convent,  from  having 
been  one  of  Mustapha^s  chief  councillors,  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  designs,  he  had  deserted  from 
him  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  enlist  under  the  stan- 
dard of  St.  John,  and  to  fight  in  a  sacred  cause, 
and  against  a  common  enemy.    The  information 

of  their  descent.  Frequently  do  they  come  to  the  surface 
with  a  beautifal  shell,  -which  they  can  readily  sell  for  a  six- 
pmee ;  and,  once  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  sun-burnt 
boy  biing  op  with  him  a  silver  eoin  worth  eighty  cents,  as 
the  fruit  of  his  labor.  When  these  fishermen  are  fatigued, 
they  by  on  their  backs,  and  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the 
baads,  remain  in  this  position,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
rested,  to  retarn  to  their  labors  again.  Never  do  these  men 
rest  themselves  in  any  other  way,  as  they  think  it  a  dis- 
gnee  to  le«ve  the  fishing-ground  before  their  task  is  done. 
As  soon  as  these  poor  fellows  have  found  shell-6sh  enough 
to  bring  them  a  shiliing,  their  daily  work  is  finished,  and 
tbetr  diily  wanU  supplied.  Fortunate  it  is  for  them,  that 
with  so  small  a  som,  they  can  be  so  well  content. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  neglect  to  say  a  word 
of  the  naked  boys,  who  go  alongside  of  the  steamers  as 
d»y  arrive,  or  depart,  and  casting  an  imploring  look  on  the 
pHKacera,  cry  ont  the  only  English  words  they  know, 
"heave,  air,  heave."  No  sooner  is  a  sixpence  thrown  in 
the  water,  than  they  are  out  of  their  boat  to  find  it.  Some- 
times they  get  hold  of  their  prize  when  it  is  only  a  little  be- 
low the  surface,  but  odener  it  is  otherwise,  and  then  they 
fo  iowo  for  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  to  search  for  it  among 
ike  weeds  and  stones  at  the  bottom.  Never  have  we 
known  an  instance  where  these  little  urchins  have  failed 
in  finding  a  sixpence,  did  they  but  see  the  money  when  it 
rtnick  the  water,  and  went  down  knowing  they  were  not 
deceived.  For,  often  it  is,  that  travellers  send  them  to 
seek  ibr  the  argenU,  which  they  have  secretly  replaced  in 
the  ir  pockets. 

There  is  another  class  of  Maltese  divers,  which  we  must 
aentioci,  though  fortunate  it  is,  that  their  services  are  not 
often  reqaired.  We  refer  to  those  who  dive  for  the  dead. 
Wilkin  the  last  twelre  months,  a  party  of  officers  were  up- 
set in  the  great  harbor,  and  one  young  man,  the  Adjutant 
of  the  d8th  Regiment,  was  lost.  Singular  it  is,  that  though 
this  accident  occurred  in  the  day-time,  and  within  fif>y 
yank  of  the  spot  where  an  English  line  of  battle-ship,  with 
■is  hundred  men  on  board  was  lying  at  anchor,  still,  vke 
have  never  heard  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  crew 
•(  this  ponderous  hulk,  to  save  him.  After  dragging  in 
vua  for  the  corse,  it  was  brought  np  on  the  first  trial,  by 
oae  of  these  Maltese  divers.  But  it  was  too  late.  All  the 
Teaedies  applied  for  its  resuscitation,  were  useless ;  and  Lt. 
Foaler's  remains  now  lie  interred,  in  the  ground  allotted 
lot  the  jMotealaot  dead. 


derived  from  Lascaris,  was  of  so  much  importance, 
that  the  Grand-Master  settled  a  handsome  pension 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  command,  which,  by 
his  conduct,  he  did  not  disgrace. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  three  gallics  left  Mes- 
sina for  Malta,  having  on  board  thirty  Knights,  and 
one  thousand  men.  It  was  not  until  their  appear- 
ance off  the  great  harbor,  that  the  Admiral  who 
commanded  them,  was  made  aware  of  the  loss  of 
St.  Elmo,  and  given  to  understand,  by  a  signal 
from  the  Borough,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  port,  guarded  as  it  was,  by  so  many 
Turkish  vessels.  The  Admiral,  greatly  to  his 
displeasure,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sicily ;  and 
the  Monks,  much  to  their  sorrow,  were  compelled 
to  witness  his  departure. 

While  Mustapha  was  employed  in  erecting  his 
batteries,  and  planting  on  them  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,*  Hassan,  King  of  Algiers,  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  him,  seven  gallies,  ten  galliots,  and  twenty- 
two  hundred  men,  to  join  the  Ottoman  army. 
Hassan,  though  only  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  whom 
the  Sultan  could  call  in  his  service.  And  so  mnch 
confidence  did  the  Sublime  Porte  have  in  his  judg- 
ment and  courage,  that  Phiali  was  instructed  (as 
we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,)  not  to  en- 
gage in  any  battle  with  the  Knights,  or  plan  any 
operations  against  them,  unless  it  was  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  met  with  his  cordial  support.  Landing 
with  such  power,  Mustapha  made  him  his  chief 
adviser,  and  informing  him  of  his  plans,  asked  as 
a  favor,  that  he  would  command  the  force  which 
he  had  appointed  for  the  attack  on  St.  Michael. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  service  was  a  dangerous 
one  for  Hassan  to  give  his  ready  assent.  And  at 
noon-day  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  under  a  bur- 
ning sun,  the  young  Algerine  King  left  the  Turk- 
ish lines,  to  advance  towards  the  fortress  he  was 
charged  to  assault.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  hea- 
vy fire  from  the  Maltese  batteries,  which  were 
mowing  down  at  every  discharge  a  hundred  of  his 
followers,  he  bravely  pushed  forward  to  effect  a 
lodgment  on  the  outworks  of  St.  Michael.  Has- 
san's gallantry  did  not  insure  his  success.  He  was 
fighting  with  an  enemy  as  couragepus  as  himself, 
and  with  one  who,  from  the  strength  of  his  position, 
even  but  with  a  modorate  defence,  could  not  be  ea- 
sily conquered.  For  five  hours,  the  Algerines 
held  their  ground  most  manfully.  But  they  strug- 
gled in  vain;  and,  at  night,  their  Commander,  worn 
down  with  fatigue,  and  dispirited  by  his  loss,  reti- 
red from  the  conflict,  and  returned  to  the  Mussul- 
man camp.  Mustapha,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
Maltese  from  repairing  their  walls,  which  had 
been  greatly  injured  in  this  assault,  and  with  a  pre- 

*  Hassan  was  the  son-in-law  of  Dragut,  who  perished 
before  the  walls  of  St.  Elmo,  and  the  oldest  bom  of  the 
noted  Barbarossa,  with  whose  name  the  reader  has  been 
made  familiar  in  previous  chapten. 
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vioas  bombardment,  sent  a  large  force  to  occupy 
the  place  which  Hassan  had  left.  No  sooner 
was  La  Valette  made  aware  of  the  near  approach 
of  his  enemies,  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and 
the  light  of  their  torches,  than  he  ordered  a  com- 
mander to  sally  out  with  three  hundred  men  to  at- 
tack them.  This  order  was  readily  obeyed,  and  a 
short  and  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  Janizaries 
presented  an  unyielding  front,  and  were  in  the  end, 
▼ictorious,  though  suffering  in  common  with  their 
assailants,  a  grievous  loss.  When  the  Christians 
fled  to  the  gates  of  St.  Michael,  the  Infidels  fol- 
lowed so  closely,  that  they  would  have  entered  the 
fortress  together,  but  for  the  "  vollies  of  stones,  and 
fiery  hoops,^'  which  were  thrown  upon  them  from 
the  walls,  and  brought  destruction  in  their  ranks. 
Notwithstanding  the  Basha  was  opposed  to  a  re- 
treat, and  cut  down  two  or  three  men  who  were 
the  first  to  turn,  still  his  followers  would  not  obey 
him,  and  sought  their  safety  in  flight. 

Candelissa,  a  noted  Grecian  renegade,  who  was 
instructed  to  make  a  diversion  in  Hassan ^s  favor, 
by  attacking  the  peninsula  of  La  Sangle,  from  its 
leeward  side,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  boldly 
carried  his  gallies  up  to  the  shore,  landed  his  troops, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  assault.  But  at  this  point, 
the  Infidels  met  with  no  better  success.  Guime- 
rane,  who  commanded  a  battery  of  six  guns,  so 
grievously  afllicted  the  Mussulnten,  that  they 
would  at  once  have  retreated  to  their  ships,  had  not 
Candelissa  ordered  them  to  be  moored  at  a  distance 
from  the  landing,  and  shown  to  his  men  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  either  to  fight,  or  die. 

In  situations  of  great  danger,  no  people  conduct 
themselves  better  than  the  Turks.  Taught  by  their 
religion,  to  believe,  that,  when  they  perish  in  a  con- 
flict with  a  Christian  foe,  their  souls  take  flight  to 
an  eternal  paradise,  they  rather  court,  than  shun 
death,  and  prove  most  fearful  enemies.  Through- 
out the  siege  of  Malta,  they  did  not  disgrace  their 
character,  and  in  this  attack  on  La  Sangle,  their  da- 
ring was  signally  distinguished.  Rallying  under 
their  standards,  though  at  every  step,  their  path  was 
covered  with  the  blood  of  their  comrades,  they  cou- 
rageously continued  to  advance,  and  did  not  halt 
until  they  had  passed  the  outer  lines  of  the  fortress, 
and  come  hand  to  hand  in  single  and  deadly  fight 
with  their  helmeted  opponents.  Had  the  Algerines 
held  their  post  but  a  short  time  longer,  the  Greek 
would  have  been  victorious.  But,  when  they  re- 
tired, the  whole  body  of  Monks  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Candelissa  conduct- 
ed himself  at  this  time,  with  so  much  bravery  as 
to  claim  the  praise  of  all.  Even  when  he  com- 
manded his  troops  to  fall  back,  and  while  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  several  batteries,  and  hotly  pursued 
by  his  enemies,  he  obstinately  contested  every  inch 
of  groynd,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  embarka- 
tion. Of  eight  thousand  Turks,  who  left  the  Otto- 
man camp,  to  engage  in  the  three  difierent  assaults 


which  we  have  described,  and  all  of  which  had  ta- 
ken place  within  the  short  space  of  twelve  hours, 
it  is  said  that  only  fifteen  hundred  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  Convent  also,  was  clad  in  mourn- 
niug,  as  La  Valette  had  lost  six  hundred  soldiers, 
and  one  hundred  and  five  of  his  Order.  The  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  Chevalier  Toledo,  the  son  of  the  Sicilian 
Viceroy ;  Gadius,  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards, 
an  uncle  and  nephew,  of  the  name  of  Sonoghera. 

For  the  next  five  days,  little  of  interest  occur- 
red, as  Mustapha  had  his  army  encamped,  and  only 
troubled  the  Order  by  an  incessant  bombardment 
which  he  kept  up  at  all  hours,  both  by  night  and 
day,  on  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  a  practicable  breach  was  made,  and 
Hassan  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the 
**  Castle  ditch,"  which  might  serve  as  a  passage  for 
his  soldiers,  when  he  should  make  his  next  assault. 
La  Valette,  well  knowing  how  necessary  it  was, 
that  this  platform  should  be  destroyed,  made  two, 
or  three  attempts  to  burn  it.  But  failing,  in  every 
instance,  to  effect  his  object,  he  ordered  his  ne- 
phew, Parisot,  and  another  young  and  gallant 
Knight,  to  make  a  sortie  with  fifty  Spaniards,  and 
blow  up  the  bridge  with  a  keg  of  powder,  which 
they  should  carry  for  the  purpose.  Readily  did 
this  little  band  engage  in  this  perilous  service. 
Hardly,  however,  had  they  advanced  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  Castle,  before  their  object  was  disco- 
vered, and  they  became  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister,  from  all  the  guns  which  their 
enemies  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  Parisot, 
with  his  companion,  Agleria,  and  a  number  of  men, 
were  almost  instantly  killed.  Those  who  escaped 
unhurt,  fearing  they  might  fall  by  the  next  dis- 
charge, fled  from  their  exposed  position,  and  sought 
shelter  among  the  rocks.  Justice  to  these  Spa- 
niards prompts  us  to  say,  that  they  did  not  return 
to  the  gates  of  St.  Michael,  and  that  their  flight 
was  not  caused  by  their  cowardice,  but  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  left  without  a  commander  to 
conduct  their  operations. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  customary  fur 
Turkish  leaders  to  decapitate  those  of  their 
enemies  who  might  fall  in  battle,  or  be  takea 
as  prisoners,  and  send  their  heads,  either  when 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  pickeled  in  brine,  as  tro- 
phies to  the  Sultan.  '  Tis  true,  that  sometimes 
they  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  more  summary 
way,  when  policy  prompted  a  different  course. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  our  statement  is  correct. 
Mustapha,  desirous  of  getting  the  heads  of  Pari- 
sot  and  Agleria,  that  he  might  send  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, offered  a  large  reward  to  any  of  his 
soldiers  who  would  go  out  and  secure  them.  Ja~ 
nizaries  were  not  wanting  to  make  the  attempt, 
though,  as  it  resulted,  they  failed  in  effecting  their 
object. 
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The  Spaniards,  who  were  still  lying  in  ambush, ' 
fired  a  deaiiiy  volley  on  their  enemies  as  they  ad- 
Tanced,  and  driving  them  back,  carried  the  bodies 
of  their  commanders  in  safety  to  the  castle.  When 
La  Valette  was  made  acquainted  with  the  decease 
of  his  nephew,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  in  ' 
the  least  cast  down,  saying  to  those  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  him,  that  he  looked  upon  *'  all  the  members 
of  his  conyent  as  his  sons,"  and  as  such,  all  were 
equally  dear.  He  also  impressed  on  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  death,  as  their  i 
daty  might  call  them  at  any  moment  to  die.  | 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  bridge  was  effectually 
destroyed,  and  without  loss  to  the  besieged,  by 
means  of  a  gun  which  was  so  planted  as  to  bear 
directly  npon  it,  and  by  which  it  was  swept  away 
on  the  second  discharge.  During  the  whole  period 
that  Mastapha  was  employed  in  besieging  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Michael,  his  engineers  were  actively  at 
work.  With  a  good  deal  of  perseverance,  and 
much  assisted  by  the  softness  of  the  Malta  stone. 
they  had  succeeded  in  pushing  their  mines  well 
mider  the  walls  of  the  fortress  before  their  work 
was  discovered.  This  impending  danger,  however, 
was  overcome,  by  making  a  countermine,  and  dri- 
ving the  Turks  ont  by  means  of  gunpowder,  and 
pols  of  wild-fire,  which  were  thrown  among  the 
hborers.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrible  than 
this  meeting  of  the  combatants  in  their  under- 
groand  fights.  It  was  tike  confining  them  in  tombs, 
and  lighting  the  same  with  torches,  that  they 
might  see  each  other,  and  make  the  work  of  des- 
tiiiction  more  perfect.  A  Maltese,  who  greatly  sig- 
Bahxed  himself  on  this  occasion,  received  the  thanks 
of  La  Valette,  *'  and  a  chain  of  gold  of  five  pounds 
weight."  The  daring  of  this  man  was  beyond  all 
praise.  By  his  foresight  the  mine  was  discovered ; 
and  by  his  exertions,  the  object  of  the  Turks  was 
frustrated. 

The  Basha,  mortified  at  his  continued  reverses, 
aad  aazious  to  relieve  himself  of  a  portion  of  hisres- 
poosibility  to  the  Sultan,  should  he  be  unsuccessful, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  requested  each  mem- 
ber to  give  his  opinion,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  for  their  ultimate  success.  A fter  a  long  and 
exdted  debate,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  operations  against  St.  Michael  should  be  con- 
tioned  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  com- 
oiCBeed.  But  the  more  to  divert  the  Maltese,  and 
weary  them  by  different  and  continued  attacks, 
the  admiral  Phiali  was  ordered  with  his  marines 
to  eommence  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo,  while  Can- 
delissa,  with  eighty  gallies,  was  to  cruise  at  sea,  to 
pceveot  any  communication  between  the  islands  of 
Siefly  and  Malta,  and  afford  protection  to  any 
Tarkish  transports  which  might  be  on  their  way 
vtth  supplies  for  the  Ottoman  army. 

On  the  second  of  August,  after  a  furious  bom- 
fasidment,  the  bogles  sounded  for  another  assault. 
The  Janiaaries,  as  was  their  wont,  advanced  to  the 
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breaches  which  their  cannon  had  made  :  but  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Knights  prevented  their  entrance, 
and  after  a  long  fight,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat, leaving  the  ditch  of  the  castle  choked  with 
their  dead.  For  the  six  days  which  followed  this 
defeat,  though  an  incessant  cannonading  was  con- 
tinued against  the  Christian  towers,  which  not  even 
the  darkness  of  night  prevented,  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers were  not  permitted  to  expose  themselves 
without  the  lines  of  their  own  entrenchments.  On 
the  eighth  of  August,  the  overthrown  walls  of  the 
different  forts  holding  out  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, should  a  general  assault  be  made,  the  Basha 
called  all  his  troops  together,  and  dividing  them  in 
three  bodies,  ordered  a  simultaneous  storming  of 
La  Sangle,  the  Boroagh,  and  St.  Angelo.  The 
Turks,  wholly  regardless  of  danger,  advanced  under 
a  constant  6re,  and  mounting  the  breaches,  fought 
for  four  hours  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 
In  this  murderous  contest,  the  Maltese  women  were 
much  distingnished.  Aware  of  the  sufferings  they 
must  undergo,  should  the  place  be  reduced,  they 
seized  the  arms  of  their  deceased  husbands,  chil- 
dren and  brothers,  and  placed  themselves  foremost 
in  the  fight.  Such  perfect  viragoes  did  they  prove, 
that  the  Infidels  for  their  own  safety,  were  obliged 
to  cnt  down  all  who  came  in  their  way.  This  dis- 
mal scene  of  contest  and  bloodshed  on  the  ram- 
parts of  St.  Michael,  was  rendered  far  more  hor- 
rible by  this  mingling  of  women  among  the  fero- 
cious combatants.  And,  as  on  neither  side,  quarter 
was  asked  or  granted,  when  a  woman  fell,  she  could 
give  but  a  groan  before  she  expired.  Hundreds  of 
these  poor  creatures  thus  perished,  ^o,  had  they 
not  been  urged  on  to  revenge  the  loss  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  also  to  preserve  their  honor,  might  have 
saved  their  lives,  though  they  should  only  have 
lived  to  mourn. 

In  this  assault,  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  Mosquita,  the  governor  of 
Citta  Yecchia,  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  two  valiant  Knights  to  the  relief 
of  his  friends,  who,  he  had  been  informed,  were 
slowly  retiring  before  their  invincible  foes.  In  a 
secloded  spot,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  the  Ot- 
toman general  had  erected  a  hospital  for  his  sick 
and  woonded  soldiers.  Its  only  guard  consisted  of 
a  few  half  educated  surgeons,  whom  this  party  fell 
upon,  and  murdered.  Setting  fire  to  the  building, 
many  of  the  suffering  inmates  were  left  to  perish  in 
the  flames,  while  those  who  came  out,  were  barba- 
rously butchered,  as  they,  in  the  greatest  agony, 
crawled  on  the  ground,  and  drew  their  lacerated 
limbs  behind  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  convent  (that  owed  its  existence  as  a  body, 
to  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  the  Holy  Land,) 
should  so  far  have  forgotten  this  circumstance, 
and  their  own  duty  as  Christian  men,  as  to  have 
committed  so  dark  and  heathenish  a  deed.  It  re- 
mains a  fonl  stain  on  their  history,  which  nothing 
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can  ever  efface.  By  the  piercing  shrieks  of  these 
perishing  Turks,  Mustapha  became  aware  that  an 
enemy  was  in  his  rear,  and  fearing  that  it  might  be 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  force  which  was  expected 
from  Sicily,  he  ordered  his  trumpeters  to  sound  a 
retreat.  La  Valette,  wholly  ignorant  of  this  sor 
tie  from  the  old  city,  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  at  a 
loss  to  discover  why  his  enemies  should  retire, 
when,  at  every  moment,  he  expected  the  garrison 
would  perish  and  his  fortress  be  taken.  It  was 
only  when  his  friends  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
the  Borough,  that  he  learnt  how  much  be  was  in- 
debted to  Mosquita  for  the  safety  of  St.  Michael. 
But  for  this  timely  sortie,  the  crescent  would  have 
waved  over  its  tottering  walls.  Mustapha,  on  dis- 
covering by  what  an  insignificant  band  his  opera- 
tions had  been  interrupted,  hastened  to  correct  his 
error  by  returning  to  the  conflict  again.  It  was  too 
late ;  the  opportunity  for  conquest  had  been  irre- 
trievably lost.  The  quick  approach  of  darkness 
prevented  any  hostile  movement,  and  during  the 
night,  the  Moslems  returned  to  their  camp,  while 
the  Grand-Master  sent  a  fresh  body  of  monks  to 
the  castle  to  relieve  the  few  who  had  survived  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  day.  For  this  unexpected 
victory,  La  Valette  ordered  a  day  to  be  observed, 
aa  one  of  general  fasting  and  prayer. 

Garzias,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  having  heard  from 
Calabria,  that  some  Mussulman  transports  were  on 
their  way  from  Constantinople  to  Malta,  sent  two 
of  his  commanders,  Altimera,  and  Gildandrada,  on 
a  cruise  with  five  gallies,  to  intercept  them.  These 
cificers,  during  the  time  they  remained  at  sea,  only 
fell  in  with  two  Turkish  vessels.  The  larger  was 
taken  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  other 
escaped. 

An  exploit  was  performed  at  this  time,  by  Sala- 
zar,  a  Spanish  captain  of  infantry,  which,  for  its 
daring,  and  for  the  service  it  rendered  the  Knights, 
is  worthy  a  full  narration.  This  young  officer,  wish- 
ing to  get  some  authentic  information  for  the  vice- 
roy, as  to  the  number  of  their  enemies  at  Malta, 
and  what  chance  there  might  be  for  them  to  con- 
quer the  Island,  put  off  in  an  open  boat  from  Poz- 
zalo,  in  Sicily,  and  afler  a  dangerous  passage,  got 
to  Melita  in  safety.  Taking  with  him  a  Maltese 
who  understood  the  Turkish  language,  he  boldly 
went  to  the  Mussulman  lines,  and  though  challenged 
several  times  by  their  sentries,  got,  withoat  dis- 
covery, into  the  midst  of  their  camp.  Salazar, 
having  procured  all  the  intelligence  he  sought,  re- 
lumed before  day  light  to  the  creek  where  bis  boat 
was  at  anchor,  and  making  sail  with  a  favorable 
wind,  safely  arrived  at  Messina,  where  Garzias  was 
living.  Introduced  to  the  viceroy,  be  remarked 
that  from  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  Turks  were  weary  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged  ;  and,  should  their  army,  encum- 
bered as  it  wae  with  diseased  and  wounded  sol- 
diera,  be  attacked  by  ten  thousand  men,  it  must  be 


entirely  destroyed.  This  declaration  being  con* 
firmed  by  some  Turkish  deserters,  orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  get  the  gallies  in  readiness  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  who  were  to  be  sent 
for  the  relief  of  the  convent. 

While  these  things  had  been  going  on  in  Sicily, 
little  had  been  done  in  Malta.  From  the  eighth  to 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  Turks  had  remained 
perfectly  quiet  behind  their  own  entrenchments, 
with  the  exception  of  now  and  then. opening  their 
batteries  on  St.  Angelo,  and  springing  some  mines, 
which  from  their  not  having  been  pushed  far  enough 
under  the  fortifications,  caused  but  little  damage. 
Robles,  the  commander  of  St.  Michael,  who  was 
much  esteemed  by  his  brethren  for  the  courage  he 
had  so  often  displayed,  while  out  reconnoiteringy 
was  unfortunately  struck  in  the  head  by  some  small 
shot,  and  instantaneously  killed.  liis  body  was 
brought  within  the  castle,  and  there  interred. 

At  midday,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Mus- 
tapha and  Phial i  determined  to  make  another  at- 
tack, and  to  continue  the  sante,  day  and  night,  until 
they  should  reduce  the  forts  held  by  the  Knights, 
or  perish  under  their  ruins.  In  pursuance  of  this 
determination,  the  Turkish  general  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  Janizaries,  and  marched  to  the 
breach  of  St.  Michael.  Here  be  was  met  by  the 
Monks,  and  a  horrible  conflict  ensued.  The  Basha 
held  his  ground  until  sunset,  with  the  roost  obsti- 
nate courage ;  and,  even  when  at  last  he  discovered 
that  reinforcements  had  bees  thrown  in  the  garri- 
son, and  that  the  fight  must  turn  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  conflict,  and  steadily  re- 
turned to  his  trenches.  So  quickly  did  the  Chris- 
tians pursue,  that  no  time  was  allowed  the  Turks 
to  assist  their  wounded  soldiers,  who,  as  they  passed, 
piteously  cried  to  their  comrades  for  help,  or  to 
put  them  out  of  their  misery.  In  the  midst  of  this 
assault  on  St.  Michael,  Phiali  advanced  to  attack 
the  bastion  of  Castillo.  Springing  a  mine,  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  besieged  were  ignorant, 
the  admiral,  followed  by  his  soldiers,  rushed  over 
the  ruins,  and  planted  several  standards  at  the  foot 
of  the  parapet,  even  before  the  Monks  had  re- 
covered from  their  surprise.  La  Valette,  inforoaed 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  order,  that  the  Janizaries 
were  getting  a  foot-hold  in  the  fortress,  hastily ''  put 
a  morion  on  his  head,"  and  seizing  a  pike,  advanced 
with  a  few  friends,  and  so  furiously  charged  his 
enemies,  that  they  quickly  left  their  vantage-ground 
and  retired  in  much  confusion  through  the  breach 
they  had  entered.  It  was  with  great  regret  that 
the  Knights  beheld  their  prince  exposing  himself  to 
so  much  danger,  and  often  did  they  beseech  hini  to 
seek  a  place  of  safety,  and  leave  the  struggle  with 
them.  He  however  would  not  listen  to  their  ad- 
vice, but  asking  **  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  at 
the  age  of  seventy^ne,  to  die  more  gloriously  than 
amidst  bis  brothers  and  friends,  in  the  service  of 
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God,  and  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion,"  con- 
tioned  at  his  post,  until  the  last  Turk  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  last  Ottoman  standard  was  torn 
from  its  place  on  the  outworks.  At  midnight,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Basha  ordenid  his  men 
to  make  another  attack.  But  the  soldiers,  weary 
firom  their  recent  contest,  would  not  leave  their  po- 
sition ;  and  striking  "  their  shields  together,'*  as  if 
engaged  in  battle,  they  imposed  upon  their  general, 
who  thought  his  order  was  obeyed,  when  in  fact, 
the  Mussulmen  were  only  smiling  at  the  success  of 
their  cunning  contrivance. 

Mnstapha  did  not  remain  long  in  ignorance  of 
this  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  though  mortified 
and  enraged  at  their  behavior,  still  he  permitted 
them  to  rest  quietly  in  their  quarters  until  noon  of 
the  following  day.  When,  at  this  time,  the  bugles 
sounded  for  another  assault  on  St.  Michael,  the 
Janizaries  advanced  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
supposing  that  the  fortress  would  be  reduced  by 
means  of  a  destructive  machine  which  one  of  their 
engineers  had  invented.  It  however  so  chanced, 
that  this  instrument,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  barrel,  though  somewhat  larger,  and  filled 
with  gonpowder,  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  glass,  and 
grape-shot,  was  in  the  end  turned  against  them- 
selves, and  caused  their  own  defeat.  This  machine, 
having  been  thrown  among  the  Knights,  was,  while 
the  fo8e6  was  stili  smoking,  rolled  back  on  the 
Turks.  On  the  moment  of  its  explosion,  it  caused 
a  dreadful  loss  of  life.  The  heads,  arms  and  bo- 
dies of  ail  who  were  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were 
blown  in  every  direction,  while  those  who  were  be- 
hind, hastily  fled  from  such  a  scene  of  confusion, 
bavock,  and  horror. 

But  to  retarn  to  the  assault  on  the  bastion  of 
Cisiille.  Phiali,  having  succeeded  after  a  desperate 
struggle  in  getting  possession  of  a  platform  when 
all  the  Christians  who  had  defended  it  were  slain, 
qoiekly  threw  up  a  breastwork ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing ail  the  attempts  made  to  dislodge  him,  main- 
tained his  ground  most  gallantly.  So  much  were 
the  Monks  annoyed  by  the  admiral  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, that  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  place, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  blowing  up  of  the  for- 
tification, and  retiring  within  the  fortress  of  St.  An- 
gelo.  Though  La  Yalette  was  faint  from  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  the  fight,  yet  he  observed 
that  to  so  disgraceful  a  proposition,  his  consent  should 
never  be  given.  As,  by  leaving  the  place,  they 
woold  be  making  the  first  move  for  the  loss  of  the 
Island,  the  Maltese  would  be  discouraged,  and  they 
all  confined  in  a  limited  space,  where  in  a  few  days, 
they  must  surrender,  if  for  no  other  reason,  than 
for  the  want  of  water,  with  which  to  supply  its  in- 
habitants. 

**•  No,**  said  the  Grand-Master,  ^'  this  is  the  spot, 
my  dear  brethren,  where  we  must  all  die,  or  bravely 
Kpel  the  enemy  ;"*  and  to  show  that  his  opinion  was 
aot  to  be  ehangedt  he  recalled  from  the  Borough 


all  the  soldiers  whose  services  were  not  absolutely 
required  for  the  manning  of  its  artillery,  and  sent 
them  to  defend  this  dangerous  post.  Some  Spanish 
Knights,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the 
Turks  from  their  station,  made  a  sortie  upon  them 
at  sunset ;  and,  afler  meeting  a  heavy  loss,  suc- 
ceeded in  ejecting  their  object.  The  commanders, 
Fragus,  Piatus,  Loderinus,  Bomportus,  Fagianus, 
and  Ruffinus,  were  left  among  the  slain.  All  gal- 
lant men,  "and  worthy  of  a  longer  life,"  says 
Knolles,  whose  statements  we  credit,  and  whose 
work,  while  we  are  penning  our  account  of  this 
siege,  is  always  lying  open  before  us. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty  fourth  of  August,  the  as- 
sault on  St,  Michael  was  renewed  by  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  Janizaries  under  the  command  of  a 
noted  chief,  called  the  Sangiac  of  Bosnia.  This 
brave  old  warrior  had  sworn  to  conquer  the  place, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfil  his  promise,  when  he 
was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  fired  at  him  by  one 
of  the  Grand-Master's  attendants.  The  courage 
displayed  by  this  man,  was  of  so  marked  a  character, 
as  to  merit  the  highest  encomiums  from  all  who 
witnessed  it.  He  died  in  the  attitude  of  advancing, 
"  having  the  Turkish  standard  in  one  hand,  and 
his  drawn  sabre  in  the  other."  The  Janizaries,  left 
without  a  leader,  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  re- 
turned to  their  camp.  Two  Knights  only  fell  at 
this  time,  and  one  of  these  was  Lacerda.  This 
monk,  anxious  to  blot  out  the  stigma  on  his  cha- 
racter, caused  by  his  conduct  at  St.  Elmo,  was  on 
all  occasions  among  the  first  in  fight,  and  the  last 
to  leave  his  post,  however  dangerous  the  position. 
His  fall  was  regretted  by  his  comrades ;  and  his 
corse,  removed  from  the  breach,  was  honorably  in- 
terred in  the  Convent. 

Mustapha,  having  intercepted  a  letter,  writen  by 
the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  intended  for  the  Grand- 
Master,  in  which  Garzias  had  stated  that  he  was 
to  leave  Messina,  for  Malta,  on  the  twentieth  of 
August,  stopping  only  at  Syracuse,  to  take  under 
his  command  twelve  gallies  which  were  lying  there 
under  the  orders  of  Cordona,  immediately  with- 
drew his  forces  from  their  different  assaults,  and 
called  a  council  of  war.  The  Turks,  being  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  that  to  cope  with  so  large 
a  fleet  in  their  weak  and  weary  state,  or  to  get 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Angelo,  before  its  arrival,  would  be  ©(jually  im- 
possible, resolved  on  raising  the  siege,  and  attack- 
ing the  old  city,  which,  from  its  limited  fortifica- 
tions, and  smaii  garrison,  they  might  hope  soon  to 
subdue.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the 
Basha  marched  on  the  first  of  September,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men  to  Citta  Yecchia.  But 
on  coming  in  sight  of  the  place,  and  finding  the 
walls  lined  with  people  to  defend  them,  for,  the 
governor  Mosquita  had  even  armed  "  the  women 
capa-pie,"  he  returned  in  despair  to  liis  camp, 
without  firing  a  shot«  satisfied  that  the  city  could 
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never   be    taken   without   undergoing   a  regular 
siege. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  the  Christian  fleet, 
consisting  in  all  of  seventy-two  gallies,  and  com- 
manded by  Garzias  in  person,  arrived  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Gozo.  Shortly  after  the  viceroy  left  Syra- 
cuse; on  his  first  departure,  he  experienced  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  and  had  his  ships  scattered  by  the 
storm.  A  part  of  his  squadron  was  driven  as  far 
as  Aegusa,  an  island  lying  two-hundred,  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  port  whither 
it  was  bound.  On  his  second  passage,  Gazias, 
was  more  fortunate.  Putting  into  the  harbor 
of  Melecha,  which  had  been  recommended  by 
La  Yalette,  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
landing  of  his  troops,  he  broaght  his  ships  to  an- 
chor, and  sent  on  shore  six  thousand  men,  inclu- 
ding two-hundred  Knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 
and  forty  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  Cosmo  de  Medicis 
the  founder  of  this  institution,  had  sent  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  arte  and  science  of  war.  The 
viceroy  having  instructed  Oscanius  Comia,  to  give 
all  his  orders  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
until  he  should  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  con 
vent,  when  he  should  only  obey  the  Grand-Master, 
lefl  his  army,  and  set  sail  for  Messina,  to  take  on 
board  some  Spanish  companies,  with  wliich  to  re 
turn  to  Malta.  It  so  chanced  that  the  services  of 
these  troops  were  never  required.  Before  their 
arrival,  the  Turks  were  away,  and  the  same  vessels 
which  brought  them  to  Malta,  carried  them  on  to 
Spain.  Mustapha,  hearing  that  the  Sicilian  fleet 
was  at  sea,  and  supposing  that  Garzias  would  im- 
mediately attack  his  own,  had  passed  a  chain  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  to  prevent  the  Viceroy's 
entrance,  and  put  his  gallies  in  readiness  for  a  des- 
perate engagement.  When,  however,  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  that  the  Christians  were  landed, 
and  in  full  march  on  his  camp,  he  was  so  much 
surprised  at  the  movement,  that  without  making 
himself  acquainted  with  their  numbers,  he  with- 
drew his  garrison  from  St.  Elmo,  and  retired  on 
board  of  his  vessels  ;  going  in  such  precipitation  as 
to  leave  all  his  heavy  ordnance  behind  him.  Hard- 
ly were  the  Infidels  embarked,  before  the  Basha 
was  informed  by  a  deserter,  that  the  army  from 
which  he  had  retreated,  consisted  of  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  who  were  in  want  of  provisions, 
sufl?ering  from  the  effects  of  their  voyage,  and  badly 
commanded.  Mustapha,  mortified  at  his  hasty  re- 
treat, would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  returned 
again  to  his  quarters.  But  this,  La  Yalette  had 
prevented,  by  sending  a  strong  detachment  to  St. 
Angelo,  and  by  destroying  all  the  lines  and  en- 
trenchments, which  he  had  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  such  a  loss  of  life,  time  and  treasure,  sue 
ceeded  in  erecting.  The  Moslem  general,  fearing 
the  Sultan's  resentment,  should  he  return  to  Con- 
stantinople without  attacking  the  Sicilian  troops, 
determined,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Phiali,  to 


put  into  St.  PauFs  bay,  and  land  seven-thousand 
men.     This  being  done,  he  marehed  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  leaving  Hassan,  the  king  of.  Al- 
giers,  with    fifteen    hundred    soldiers,   concealed 
among  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  to  protect  his  com- 
rades in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  enable  them  to  em- 
bark in  safety  on  board  of  their  ships.    After  a 
short  march,  the  hostile  armies  met.     The  Chris- 
tians, under  Comia,  were  entrenched  on  a  hill,  and 
w*ould  have  remained  there,  had  they  listened  to 
the  advice  of  their  commander.    But  Alvares  de 
Sands,  an  officer  of  much  distinction,  on  beholding 
the  enemy,  proposed  that  they  should  not  await 
their  approach,  but  go  down  and  join  battle  in  the 
open  plain.     This  bold  proposition  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause,  and  Cornia,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  courage,  while  leading  his  men  forward 
to  fight,  could  only  protest  at  their  decision.     At  the 
first  onset,  the  Turks  gave  way,  not  from  cowar- 
dice, but  to  be  revenged  on  their  officers  for  com- 
pelling them  to  land  against  their  wishes,  and  enter 
again  into  new  and  desperate  struggles.     Very 
nearly  were  their  wishes  gratified.     For  in  the 
general  flight,  the  horse  which  the  Basha  rode 
twice  fell,  and  he  would  have  been  made  a  prisoner 
but  for  the  bravery  of  one  of  his  suite,  who,  to  save 
his  commander's  life,  sacrificed  his  own.     Every 
wretched  Mussulman  who  lagged  in  his  retreat, 
overcome,  either  by  fatigue,  or  from  the  oppressive 
heat,  was  sure  to  be  transfixed  by  the  spears  of 
those  who  pursued  him.     Hundreds  thus  perished, 
who  could  make  no  resistance,  and  who,  with  their 
last  breath,  cried  in  vain  for  quarter.     The  Mal- 
tese monks,  who  were  foremost  in  the  pursuit^  and 
who  were  ever  following  the  Infidels  in  the  water 
as  they  waded  out  to  their  boats,  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  Hassan,  who  furiously  attacked  them 
in  the  rear,  had  not  de  Sands  come  to  their  timely 
aid,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  their  favor. 
The  Algerine  Viceroy,  finding  the  Turks  did  not 
rally,  and  unable  to  check  the  advance  of  his  ene> 
mies,  fought  his  way  bravely  down  to  the  beach, 
and  embarked  on  board  of  his  gallies.     Mustapha 
did  not  land  again,  and  with  this  retreat,  the  siege 
of  Malta  was  raised. 

Knolles,  whose  name  we  have  so  often  mention- 
ed, and  to  whose  history  we  have  had  such  con- 
tinued reference,  quaintly  observes,  "  that  if  a  man 
do  well  consider  the  difficulties  and  dangers  the 
beseiged  passed  through  in  this  five  months'  siege, 
the  manifold  labors,  and  perils  they  endured  in  so 
many  and  so  terrible  assaults,  the  small  relief  to 
them  sent  in  so  great  distress,  with  the  desperate 
obstinacy  of  so  puissant  an  enemy,  be  shall  hardly 
find  any  place  these  many  years  more  mightily  im- 
pugned, or  with  greater  valor  and  resolution  de- 
fended." Thirty-thousand  Turks,  and  with  them, 
three  hundred  Knights,  and  ten  thousand  men,  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  different  sorties, 
assaults,  and  engagements,  which  we  have  thus 
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Inriefly,  and  we  fear  so  imperfectly  sketched.    The 
Turkish  admira],  afler  remaining  twenty-foar  hoiiys 
It  anchor  in  St.  Paul's  bay,  made  sail  for  Con- 
stantioople,  where,  on  his  arrival  afler  a  pleasant 
passage,  he  met  with  such  a  reception  from  Soly- 
man,  as  for  a  time,  made  him  fear  for  his  head. 
The  Saltan,  burning  with  rage,  remarked  that  no 
expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged,  ever  succeed- 
ed, unless  he  was  present  to  conduct  the  operations, 
and  should  his  life  be  spared  he  would  go  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  bury  the  Knights  under  the 
rains  of  those  fortifications,  before  which  so  many 
of  the  faithful  had  fallen.     For  his  distinguished 
defence  of  Malta,  the  Grand-Master  received  con- 
gratolaiioiia  from  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  addressed  him  a  letter,  in  which 
be  termed  him  the  most  distinguished  officer  of  the 
day,  and  sent  him  a  magnificent  sword,  the  handle 
being  of  solid  gold,  and  studded  with  diamonds,  which 
he  hoped  he  would  long  live  to  use  against  all  the 
enemies  of  (he  Christian  cross.     Pope  Pius  IV. 
also  made  known  to  his  subjects  the  victoiy  of  the 
Maltese  by  a  general  discharge  of  artillery,  and 
offered  to  La  Yalette  a  cardinal^s  hat,  which  he 
with  many  thanks  most  modestly  declined.     But  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  honors,  the  Grand-Master  had 
nffieieot  reason  to  mourn.     Besides  grieving  for 
his  fhends  whom  he  had  lost,  his  fortifications  in 
nuns,  his  towns  destroyed,  and  his  empty  treasury, 
be  was  continually  harassed  by  the  news  which  he 
received  from  Constantinople,  to  the  effect  that 
Solyman  was  getting  his  gallies  in  readinesa,  and 
a  large  army  embodied  on  the  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phoms,  to  inake  another  attack  on  his  convent. 


A  SUNDAY  IN  SOUTH-AMERICA. 

BY  A  SUBALTSKN,  DNITKO  STATES  ARHT. 

So  many  accounts  have  been  given  to  the  public^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  is  passed  in  most 
Catholic  countries,  that  it  appears  almost  a  work 
of  sQperert^ation  for  any  one  to  attempt  further  de- 
scription. I  find,  however,  in  looking  over  my 
JoiizBa]s  so  many  curious  occupations  set  down  as 
occurring  on  one  particular  Sunday,  (ex  uno  disce 
omnes,  in  this  particular  place,)  that  I  am  induced 
to  describe  them.  To  go  at  once ''  in  medias  res  :'*'* 
I  foood  myself  in  the  year  1836,  in  Montevideo, 
and  hsring  read  in  many  books  of  travels  of  the 
exeeedingly  loose  state  of  morals  prevailing  in  the 
several  states  of  South-America,  and  particularly 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord^s  day  was  dese 
crated,  I  determined  to  see  for  myself,  if  all  were 
really  as  had  as  it  was  said  to  be,  recollecting  the 


was  engaged  to  call  for  me  at  noon,  and  having  the 
morning  on  my  hands,  I  thought  I  could  not  spend 
it  better,  even  with  reference  to  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  than  in  observing  the  same  people  at  their  de- 
votions whom  I  was  about  to  see  engaged  in  their 
amusements.  I  accordingl  y  proceeded  to  the  princi- 
pal cathedral,  where  I  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the 
many  lovely  faces  which  surrounded  me.  There 
were  to  be  seen,  in  little  groups,  the  female  portions 
of  a  family,  kneeling  on  small  carpets,  spread  upon 
the  stone  pavement  of  the  cathedral — pews  or  seats 
there  were  none — with  their  heads  inclined,  and 
their  arms  clasped  over  their  breasts ;  they  wore  an 
appearance  of  great  devotion,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  frequent  glances  which  shot  from  beneath 
the  dark  eye-lashes  of  the  lovely  Senoritas,  one 
would  not  have  suspected  that  their  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  aught  below.  Such  was  however  the  fact, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  what  I  had  at  first 
hoped  was  casual,  convinced  me  that  what  I 
saw  was  but  '*  the  outward  and  visible  sign,"  and 
I  much  fear  there  was  but  little  of  "  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace."  I  soon  tired  of  my  occupa- 
tion— particularly  as  the  services  were  in  Latin — 
and  returned  to  my  hotel  to  await  the  arrival  of 
my  Cicerone, 

While  speaking  of  hotels,  let  me  advise  the  tra- 
veller in  South-America  never  to  put  up  at  any 
of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  he  visits — he  will  fare 
badly — both  at  bed  and  board — and  will  have  to 
pay  high  prices.  Wherever  there  is  a  boarding 
house  to  be  found,  that  is  the  place  for  him,  both  as 
regards  economy  and  comfort;  from  the  above,  how- 
ever, I  except  "  Beech's"  hotel  in  Buenos  Ay  res, 
which  is  a  pattern  for  public  houses,  and  the  charges 
moderate. 

To  resume :  a  little  after  mid-day,  myself  and 
friend  bent  our  steps  to  the  most  fashionable  (!) 
cocA:/>t7,  which  was  open  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
only  at  1  P.  M.  A  crowd  had  already  assembled, 
among  whom,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  many  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  not  long  before  been  officiating  in 
their  proper  places,  in  the  Cathedral.  No  attempt 
at  concealment  was  there — nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  felt,  or  thought  they  had  wandered  very  widely 
from  their  legitimate  occupation.  No — there  they 
were,  in  the  distinguishing  garb  of  their  order — 
the  broad-brimmed  black  hats  and  long  black  coats 
were  not  to  be  mistaken;  and  to  make  the  matter 
worse  (if  possible)  many  of  them  had  their  own 
game-cocks  ready  for  a  contest.  Every  one  seemed 
much  excited  by  the  amusement  {\)  (which  I  do 
not  propose  describing) — ^bets  to  a  large  amount 
were  made,  and  the  good  padres  pocketed  their 
winnings  with  the  greatest  "sang  froid."  Well, 
thought  I,  as  I  returned  home  to  dinner,  what  would 
they  think  of  this  at  home?     Afler  dinner  we  started 


proverb  of  the  Devil  not  being  as  black  as  he  is 

fsiated.  I  accordingly  made  an  engagement  with  a .  immediately  for  the  bull-fight,  in  order  that  we  might 
y«BHf  Spaniard  to  accompany  me  in  my  visits  to  |  secure  good  places.  A  more  brilliant  assemblago 
ill  the  piiees  of  amusement  open  on  that  day.     He  than  was  there  assembled,  I  never  saw  in  Monte- 
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video.  All  the  beauty,  rank  and  fashion  of  the  place 
were  there.  The  buildings  appropriated  to  this 
amusement,  and  the  amusement  itself,  the  Picctdo- 
res^  Baleadores  and  Matador^  have  been  described 
80  often,  that  I  should  scarcely  succeed  in  adding 
any  thing  of  interest  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  subject — suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  bulls 
fought  well — thai  seven  of  them  were  killed— two 
horses  killed  and  a  Picador  badly  wounded,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  gratify  exceedingly  the  fair  por- 
tion of  the  audience. 

A  little  before  sunset  we  returned  to  town .  After 
tea,  we  proceeded  to  the  Theatre,  and  procured 
very  comfortable  seats  in  the  pit.  The  seats  here 
are  all  numbered,  and  in  purchasing  your  ticket, 
you  are  certain  of  securing  a  place,  as  any  one 
you  find  in  the  seat  which  bears  the  number  on 
your  ticket  is  obliged  to  vacate  in  your  favor.  We 
found  an  Italian  singer  of  some  celebrity  singing 
when  we  entered ;  and  right  well  "  the  Picciantini'''' 
sang.  She  had  shone  for  some  years  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  Don  Pedro  I. ;  and, 
after  his  abdication,  had  removed  to  Montevideo 
where  she  was  a  great  favorite.  I  was  much  struck 
with  a  ring  on  her  hand,  the  stone  of  which  was 
one  large  diamond  of  most  unusual  size.  I  was 
told  afterwards,  that  it  had  been  a  present  from  her 
imperial  lover,  and  was  valued  at  near  10,000  mil- 
reis  or  about  7,000  dollars.  I  was  much  amused 
at  a  piece  they  were  performing,  the  plot  of  which 
seemed  based  upon  some  incident  in  onr  Revolution, 
(though  I  could  not  discover  what  i^  was,)  and  in 
which  *'  Washington,"  Johnson  and  Smith  figured 
largely  as  the  heroes. 

After  the  Theatre,  we  adjourned  to  a  tertuUia, 
where  we  whiled  away  several  hours  most  agreea- 
bly in  the  society  of  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of 
the  place,  and,  after  dancing  several  Spanish  dances, 
minuets  and  waltzes,  I  left  the  party  fully  satisfied 
with  my  Sunday's  amusements,  and  declining  the 
invitation  of  my  companion,  who  proposed  finish- 
ing the  night  at  a  mante  table. 

I  forbear  all  comment  upon  this  plain  and  true 
statement  of  facts,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to 
judge  how  high  a  standard  of  morals  exists  in  a 
community,  where  the  same  amusements  are  in- 
dulged in  every  Sunday.  C. 

Fort  Leavenworth^  Mo.,  Nov,  24,  1842. 


L.  M.  DAVIDSON. 
Oh  she  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years. — Rogers* 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts  of  the 
English  critics  to  undervalue  the  American  mind, 
we  are  building  up  a  literature  which,  mellowed  by 
the  hand  of  I'ime,  may  rival  that  of  any  other  land. 
In  the  department  of  poetry,  to  which  our  remarks 
are  limited,  we  have  those  whom  with  pride  we 
call  Americans.     The  names  of  Bryant,  Halleck) 


Sprague  and  Percival,  are  inseparably  connected 
with  onr  existence  as  a  nation,  and  are  familiar  as 
tar  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Their  fame 
is  as  lasting  as  the  hills  of  their  own  native  land. 
Mrs.  Sigourney  has  long  and  justly  received  the 
title  of  the  "  Hemans  of  America."  The  publica- 
tion of  **  Zophiel"  immediately  won  for  its  talented 
authoress,  a  high  station  among  the  gifted  of  the 
age,  an  enviable  reputation,  and  laurels  which  were 
not  withheld  her,  even  by  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."  There  are  others  who  stand 
deservedly  high  as  poets — but  these  are  sufficient 
to  vindicate  our  claims,  to  prove  that  our  climate 
is  not  one, 

"  Where  genius  sickens,  and  where  fancy  dies." 

But  if  it  has  been  the  glory  of  America  to  have 
reared  to  manhood  those  who  added  to  the  splen- 
dor of  her  name,  it  has  also  been  her  misfortune  to 
be  robbed  of  others  in  the  bloom  of  life,  who  bade 
fair,  like  Orestes  of  old, 

*'  To  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  famo." 

At  the  mention  of  James  Rodman  Drake,  every 
admirer  of  true  poetry — every  lover  of  the  "  Ame- 
rican Flag,"  cannot  but  feel  the  great  loss  he  sus- 
tained, when  the  voice  of  the  associate  "  Croaker" 
was  suddenly  hushed  by  death,  and  will  at  once,  re- 
peating to  himself  those  sad  yet  beautiful  lines  of 
Halleck,  lament  his  early  doom.  But  over  the 
name  of  Lucretia  M.  Davidson,  we  linger  with  no 
ordinary  feelings.  The  history  of  this  young  lady 
is  replete  with  the  deepest  interest.  Here  those 
speculative  theorists,  who  maintain  an  unnatural 
equality  of  mental  endowments,  may  find  their  false 
philosophy  fail  them,  and  the  advocates  of  genius 
rear  their  watchrlower. 

Born  to  no  heritage  but  poverty,  and  possessed 
of  but  little  or  no  education,  we  find  her  at  the 
early  age  of  nine,  like 

"  Fancy's  child, 

Warbling  her  native  wood-notes  wild." 

In  the  December  number  of  the  New- England 
Magazine,  for  1831,  the  editor,  speaking  of  our 
poetess,  thus  beautifully  remarks :  "  Like  Nack, 
she  received  no  early  education,  and  had  also  pined 
in  the  shade  of  poverty,  and  under  the  grioding^ 
hand  of  adversity.     Disease  was  moreover  so  con- 
stantly the  inmate  of  her  frame,  that  it  seemed  to 
make  a  part  of  it.     But  nothing  could  blight  the 
spring  of  her  genius.     The  blossoms  would  blow, 
and  the  fruit,  rich  and  beautiful,  cluster  on  the  stem, 
though  the  heavens  lowered  on  the  tender  plant, 
and  the  cold  winds  and  sleety  showers  combined  to 
chill  its  branches  and  scatter  its  leaves.     Under 
circumstances  thus  painful,  disheartening  and   dis- 
tracting, did  this  inspired  being  breathe  in  song- ;  a.t 
times  so  exquisitely,  we  had  almost  said  divinely, 
that  her  lays,  scarcely  partaking  of  earth,  mig^ht 
have  been  fitly  chanted  by  a  voice  from  the  skies.  *•• 

She  appears  to  us,  in  the  early  development   or 
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her  meotal  powers,  to  have  been  equally  as  won- 
derfal  as  H.  K.  White ;  whose  precocious  genius, 
Soathey  prcmouDced  more  remarkable  than  Chat- 
terton's,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  manu- 
scripts of  both.  The  descriptive  and  imaginative 
(acaUies  were  happily  blended  in  the  organization 
of  her  mind.  Her  extremely  fastidious  taste  never 
allowed  her  to  venture  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
even  in  her  boldest  flights.  While  reading  her 
poetry,  we  are  not  borne  along  on  the  whirlwind 
of  passion, — our  imaginations  are  not  bewildered 
by  euphonious  combinations  of  senseless  words, — 
we  listen  not  to  the  songs  of  heroes — we  bow  be- 
fore no  unknown  altars, — nor  are  we  awed  by  the 
mysterious  sounds  that  echo  through  the  "  halls  of 
Chivalry."  Her  muse  performed  a  nobler  task; 
she  painted  nature  as  she  is,  robed  in  no  fictitious 
garb  ;  her  poetry  appeals  to  the  holier  feelings  of 
the  soul,  and  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  inward  man — her's,  in  fine,  is  the  poetry 
of  the  heart, 

"The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity." 
To  some,  it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  indi- 
viduals moving  in  the  common  class  of  society ; 
itraggling  against  all  the  disadvantages  attendant 
■poo  poverty ;  should  merely  by  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  mind  or  genius,  be  enabled  to  overleap  the 
limits  that  custom  has  assigned  as  their  proper 
"sphere  of  action,"  and  maintain  their  superiority 
over  the  general  mass  of  men,  by  exhibitions  of 
almost  supernatural  talent  in  the  various  depart- 
neote  of  learning.  But  the  history  of  the  past  is 
fruitful  in  such  examples.  The  "  Father  of  Epic 
poetry,"  an  outcast  from  society  and  a  wanderer 
over  his  native  soil,  left  his  name         , 

"  engraved 

Oo  fame's  unmouldering  pillar." 

Daote,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  and  Camoens,  although 

•'*  homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes  they  stood, 

Asd  near  a  tfaoasand  tables  pined  and  wanted  bread," 

naxed  for  themselves  monuments  of  true  greatness, 
as  lasting  as  the  lands  that  gave  them  birth.  Mil- 
ton, often  without  the  means  of  satisfying  a  cra- 
ving appetite,  yet  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire," 
caosed  all  England  to  bow  and  lend  an  enraptured 
ear  to  the  angelic  tones  that  flowed  from  the  trem- 
bling chords  of  his  harp.  Examples  of  a  similar 
attare  crowd  upon  the  mind.  We  merely  instance 
these,  however,  to  show  that  genius,  although  sur- 
xoraded  by  a  thousand  obstacles,  will  finally  sur- 
aoont  them  all,  and,  proving  victorious,  command 
tbt  admiration  from  the  world  due  to  the  *'  divinity 
^fiihin."  Thus  it  was  with  Miss  Davidson.  Every 
iliag  combined  to  smother  her  talents,  and  darken 
fcer  literary  prospects.  But  she  had  that "  within" 
*lisch  defied  obscurity — ^yes,  her  genius  w^as  the 
tfeni  of  her  success. 

C<KBparisons  have  often  been  made  by  our  periodi- 
cals, between  ^  writings  of  our  poetess  and  those 


of  her  younger  sister ;  but  of  her,  it  becomes  us  not 
to  speak,  since  the  pen  of  an  Irving  has  sketched 
her  character.  Suffice  it  to  say,  both  were  "  prodi- 
gies of  precocious  talent,"  and  their  histories  pain- 
fully remind  us  of  the  sentiment  breathed  by  Hero- 
dotus iu  the  olden  time, 

*'  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young." 

We,  at  first,  designed  quoting  freely  from  Miss 
Davidson's  poetry.  But  as  we  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  longer  prelude  than  we  had  intended,  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  briefly  noticing,  and 
making  a  few  extracts  from  her  principal  poems. 
And  although  objections  may  be  urged  against  many 
of  her  poems,  the  result  of  "  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience," yet  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  among  their  many  faults,  nearly  all 
her  productions  are  marked  by  some  one  redeem- 
ing quality — nearly  all  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
poesy. 

The  longest,  and  among  the  best  of  her  poems, 
are  "  Amir  Khan"  and  "  Chicomico."  Both  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  thought  and  appa- 
rently natural  rylhm, — scarcely  a  line  can  be  found 
throughout  either  of  these  poems,  that  seems  in  the 
least  degree  labored. 

If  our  poetess  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  classi- 
cal education,  she  still  seems  to  have  been  mindful 
of  the  maxim  of  Horace, 

"  Non  satis  est  pulcra  esse  poemata ;  dolcia  sunto, 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto." 

From  the  time  we  are  first  introduced  to  Amir 
Khan 

"Beneath  the  lofty  plane-tree's  shade 
Before  that  cold  Circassian  maid," 

our  interest  in  the  several  characters  of  the  poem 
is  increased  by  every  page.  We  willingly  follow 
the  love-sick  Subahdar,  as  he  hastens  with  trem- 
bling step  to  "Al  Shiuar's  high  prophetic  form,'' 
who,  like  the  celebrated  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub, 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy,  plucks  a  "  pale  blue 
flower," 

**  Then  slowly  turned  towards  Amir  Khan 
And  placed  the  treasure  in  his  hand." 

The  charm  proves  successful — and  we  rejoiee 
with  Amir  Khan  in  his  triumph  over  the  affections 
of  the  hitherto  cold-hearted  but  fair  Amreta ;  whom 
our  poetess  describes  as  gliding  through  his  bower 
with  a  step 

so  quick,  so  light, 

That  the  gentle  flower  which  weeps  at  night, 
Would  raise  again  its  drooping  head 
To  greet  the  footstep  which  had  fled." 

With  equal  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  we  read  her 
"  Chicomico."  Indeed  we  scarcely  know  to  which 
of  the  two  to  yield  our  preference — both  abound 
in  passages  of  high  poetic  excellence.  One  ex- 
tract from  this,  and  we  hasten  on  to  her  miscella- 
neous pieces.  We  quote  at  random ;  the  lin«s  to 
which  we  have  turned,  represent  Rathmond,  pri- 
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soner  to  Hillis-ha-ad-joe,  condemned  to  death ;  the 
fatal  moment  draws  near  and  no  possibility  of  es- 
cape presents  itself.  Under  such  circumstances 
our  poetess  thus  beautifully  describes  the  faint  glim- 
merings of  hope  amidst  the  agonies  of  despair : 

"  But  undistinguished  hope  still  lit  his  breast, 
And  aimless  still,  drew  scenes  of  future  rest ! 
Caught  at  each  distant  light  which  dimly  gleamed, 
Though  sinking  'mid  the  abyss  o'er  which  it  beamed  ! 
Like  the  poor  mariner,  who  tossed  around, 
Strains  his  dim  eye  to  ocean's  farthest  bound. 
Paints,  in  each  snowy  wave,  assistance  near, 
And  as  it  rolls  away,  gives  up  to  fear." 

Among  her  miscellaneous  poems,  we  mention  the 
"  Last  Flower  of  the  Garden,"  "  To  my  Sister," 
"  Woman's  Loto,"  "  To  a  Star,"  and  »*  The  Co- 
quette," as  being  far  superior  to  the  poems  we  gen- 
erally find  on  similar  subjects.  Coleridge  wrote 
some  beautiful  lines  on  the  "  ^olian  Harp" — al- 
though we  are  not  so  far  beside  ourselves  as  to  at- 
tempt to  place  Miss  Davidson  on  an  equality  with 
that  distinguished  and  deservedly  popular  bard,  yet, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  her  verses,  com- 
posed while  listening  to  that  "  sweet  mourner  of 
the  air,"  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those 
of  Mr.  Coleridge.  We  would  willingly  quote  from 
both,  but  OUT  limited  space  forbids. 

We  stated  above,  that  she  excelled  in  both  ima- 
ginative and  descriptive  poetry — as  an  instance 
where  the  happy  union  of  those  two  faculties  may 
be  observed,  we  extract  a  few  lines  from  her  ad- 
dress to  "  Morning:" 

*'  I  come  in  the  breath  of  the  wakened  breeze, 
I  kiss  the  flowers,  and  I  bend  the  trees ; 
And  I  shake  the  dew,  which  hath  fallen  by  night. 
From  its  throne,  on  the  lily's  pure  bosom  of  white. 
Awake  thee,  when  bright  from  my  couch  in  the  sky, 
I  beam  o'er  the  mountains,  and  come  from  on  high. 
»  *  •  »  ♦ 

Thou  may'st  slumber  when  all  the  wide  arches  of  heaven 
Glitter  bright  with  the  beautiful  fires  of  even; 
When  the  Moon  walks  in  glory,  and  looks  from  on  high, 
0*er  the  clouds  floating  far  through  the  clear  azure  sky, 
Drifting  on,  like  the  beautiful  vessels  of  heaven, 
To  their  far  away  harbor  all  silently  driven." 

Much  of  her  poetry,  especially  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions, it  is  true,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  a  criti- 
cal examination.  But  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these,  the  first  warblings 
of  her  infant  muse,  were  penned — the  many  disad- 
vantages against  which  she  labored,  both  in  point 
of  education  and  a  weak  and  feeble  constitution — 
the  extent  of  her  writings,  and  the  time  employed 
in  their  composition — 'tis  enough  to  stay  the  shafts 
of  criticism,  and  force  us  almost  unconsciously  to 
drop  a  tear  of  regret,  that  one  so  young,  so  lovely, 
who  was  so  devoted  and  successilil  a  worshipper  of 
the  Muses,  should  thus  have  been  cut  oflf  in  the 
spring  of  life,  ere  she  gained  that  summit  to  which 
she  was  hastening  with  such  rapid  flight.  Had  Pro- 
vidence decreed  otherwise,  and  lengthened  out  her 


life  to  a  *'  green  old  age,"  we  think  the  presoinp- 
tfon  not  altogether  unwarranted,  that  the  Colurabian  • 
muse  would  have  crowned  her  with  her  choicest 
garlands,  and  dying,  she  had  left  more  lasting 
"  Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time." 
Irwingtorif  Alabama,  1842.  S. 


THE  GREEK  DRAMATISTS. 

By  CHABLES  MINNIOERODl, 

Professor  of  Humanity  vn  the  College  of  WiUiam  <f  Mary. 

A  few  remarks  now  upon  some  of  the  dramas 
of  Euripides.    Several  of  them  have  many  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  modern  plays,  than  of  ancient 
tragedies, — for  instance,  Ion.     The  marriage  of 
Xuthus  was  not  blessed  with  children.     He  goes 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  god.     His  wife,  Creusa,  who  accompanied 
him,  had,  before  her  marriage  with  Xuthus,  borne 
a  son  by  Apollo,  and  had  exposed  the  infant  in  the 
woods,  that  her  shame  might  not    be  detected. 
When  she  returned  to  the  place,  where  she  had  left 
the  babe,  it  was  gone.     Now,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  she  also  appears  in  Delphi,  to  ask  of  the  god 
an  account  of  this  child.    Xuthus  to  his  prayer  re- 
ceives this  answer,  "  that  the  first,  whom  he  should 
meet,  after  leaving  the  temple,  should  be  his  son." 
He   meets  Ion,  an  orphan  of  unknown   parents, 
brought  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.     Creusa,  on 
hearing  what  had  happened,  conceives  the  deepest 
hate  against  this  supposititious  child,  who  is  now  to 
become  the  inheritor  of  her  paternal  throne,  whilst 
the  god,  the  father  of  her  own  child,  had  left  hei 
request  ungranted.     She  conspires  to  put  young 
Ion  to  death,  but,  discovering  the  plot.  Ion  pursues 
her  to  the  stage,  to  see  her  sentenced  to  death — 
there  they  at  last  recognize  each  other  as  mother 
and  son — now  all  turns  to  joy,  and  they  go  home 
triumphantly,  poor  Xuthus  with  them,  glorying  in 
his  son,  whom  he  fondly  believes  to  be  "  the  off- 
spring of  his  wayward  youth." 

Ion  has  really  great  beauties.  The  sweet,  lovely 
character  of  the  youth  himself— the  struggle  of 
Creusa  between  fear  and  revenge,  and  the  magni- 
ficent chorusses,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  very  ex- 
traordinary production,  but  not  a  tragedy  after 
the  ancient  style.  In  some  of  his  productions  he 
deviates  yet  more  from  this  style,  and  Alrestis 
is  almost  a  comedy.*  His  Hippolytus  may  rank 
with  the  better  dramas  of  the  ancient  school,  and 
as  regards  the  development  and  delineation  of  pas- 
sion, Medea  is  perhaps  the  first.  Aristotle  blames 
our  poet  that  he  makes  her  shed  tears  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  murdered  children,  at  the  very  mo- 

*  Or  rather  a  Tragi-Comodia ;  for  the  first  part  is  highly 
tragical,  and  the  latter  turns  out  almost  like  a  farce. 
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\  she  prepares  death  for  her  husband,  as  being' 
JDeoBsisteDt  with  her  character.  Aristotle  cer- 
tainly knew  more  of  the  boman  understanding 
aad  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind,  than  Eu* 
ripides;  but  infinitely  less  of  the  workings  of  the 
kmnan  heart.  These  tears  rescue  her  whole  cha- 
acter  irom  the  charge  of  being  unnatural,  and  too 
boirid.  So  Shakspeare  threw  a  shade  of  remain- 
ing hnmanity  over  his  Lady  Macbeth,  when  she 
says,  that  she,  herself,  would  have  killed  Duncan 
''had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept."* 

A  very  singular  production  is  his  Bacch«,  which 
exhibits  a  glowing  imaginatioo.  The  description 
of  tl^  Bacchn,  whilst  in  their  camp  on  the  Ciih«- 
raot  is  a  master-piece  and  of  brilliant  imagery. 

Now  to  the  moantain  summits  bad  Ued,  (so  relates  a  sbep- 

bmd.) 
Uj  heids,  as  on  the  earth,  the  orient  sun 
Shot  bis  refreshing  beams ;  when  I  beheld 
Three  bands  of  females,  to  Aatoooe  one 
Obedicnl,  to  Agare  one,  thy  mother, 
The  thfid  to  Ino :  all  were  laid  asleep  : 
Bawath  them,  sene  had  spread  the  boughs  of  pines, 
fiooie  with  the  leaves  of  oaks  forn'd  on  the  gnrand 
Their  casual  bed,  all  deceniiy  composed. 
Tboo  woald'si  not  say,  that  gobleU,  full  of  wine, 
Inflamed  their  sense,  or  that  the  wanton  pipe 
Had  led  them  to  the  lorely  shades,  to  court 
The  riles  of  Venus  with  their  paramours. 
Thy  flsother,  when  the  lowtngs  of  the  herds 
Had  niched  her  ean,  arose,  sod  'midst  her  band 
ShoQted  slood,  to  nose  them  from  their  sleep : 
They  from  their  balmy  slumbers  op*d  their  eyes, 
Aad  started  up,  but  with  modesty. 
Twss  wonderfal  to  see,  the  young,  the  old, 
And  th«  QBBisrrfed  Tirgins,    O'er  their  necks 
Th«r  knse  devtriving  hair  they  spread,  refix 
Their  vestaieou,  such  whose  cinctures  were  unloased, 
And  o'er  them  brad  the  spotted  skins  of  fawns. 
With  serpents  wreathing  round  iheii  shaded  cheeks. 
Some  holding  in  their  arms  a  kid,  and  some 
The  woItcs  wiW  whelps,  taught  them  to  drain  their  breasts 
SweUing  with  nsilfc,  their  new  bora  infants  »eft 
^  booie,  then  on  their  beads  their  garlands  pleas 
Of  oak,  of  ivy  and  the  silvery  bloom 
Of  smilax :  one  her  thyrsus  took,  and  smote 
The  rock,  oot  gushed  the  pure  translucent  stream  ,' 
A**her  east  her  light  wand  on  the  ground, 
iMtsstr-so  willed  the  god— a  fount  of  wine 
SfwtiBg  forth ;  if  any  wished  a  softer  dr«oght. 
These  with  their  fingers  ope'd  the  ground,  and  milk 
Jssaed  in  copious  streams  :  and  from  their  spears 
With  ivy  wreathed,  the  dulcet  honey  flowcd.f 


Cadmus,  and  his  lamentations  bring  her  baclc  to 
reason,  and  she  now  perceives  what  she  has  done. 
The  dreadful  truth  breaks  in  upon  "her  frenzied 
dream,  and  the  passionate  grief  of  the  mother, 
who  has  torn  to  pieces  her  own  son,  is  a#uitab1e 
subject  for  the  pen  of  our  poet.  Unfortunately, 
the  original  text  of  this  poem  is  here  not  only  cor- 
rupted, but  even  defective.  I,  at  least,  am  fully 
persuaded  of  it ;  the  words  of  the  Rhetor  Apsiues 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  other  Baccbae  came 
also,  with  all  the  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  Pentheus 
on  the  stage,  and  that  Agave  lamented  over  each 
separate  limb.*  This  exaggeration  of  the  pathos 
and  theatrical  effect  is  met  with  also  in  other  trage- 
dies of  Euripides.  So  in  the  Phoenician  virgins, 
perhaps  hie  best  piece,  CEdipus  old  and  blind,  is  led 
by  his  daughter  to  the  corpses  of  Jocaste  and  his 
two  sons,  which  are  exposed  to  excite  the  com- 
miseration of  the  publio— the  blind  man  touches 
each  of  them. 

Ottf. 
AfU. 
Oed, 
Am, 

Oed. 
Ant. 
Oed. 
Ant 
Oed. 
Ant. 


PenUwiis,  Agave's  son,  endeavors  to  prohibit 
tlic  riles  of  Bacehos,  and  reviles  his  deity.  The 
oilieBded  god  induces  him  to  go  to  mount  CiUiKron 
himaelf,  to  stop  the  orgies  of  the  Maenades.  And 
thew  be  deraogee  their  senses.  Agave,  herself, 
dnses  her  aon,  as  though  he  was  a  young  lion,  and 
•ppeanoD  the  stage,  his  head  in  her  hands,  exult- 
ag  at  her  triumph.     The  sight  of  her  old  father, 

•Act II,  Scene  If. 

^EaaptL  Bsech.  v.  677-711. 
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Lead  me  then  nearer,  let  me  touch  thy  mother. 
There,  with  thy  hand  touch  her  most  dearremaias, 
O  wretched  mother!  O  most  wretched  wife  ! 
In  this  sad  state,  crushed  with  her  ills,  she  lies. 
Where  lies  Eleocles?  Polynices,  where? 
In  death  together  stretched  they  He  before  thee. 
Guide  my  blind  band  to  their  unhappy  faces. 
There,  as  I  guide  thy  band,  touch  thy  dead  %im%. 
Ye  wretched  ruins  of  a  wretched  father  f 
O  Polynices,  name  most  dear  to  me  If 

Among  the  dramas  of  Euripides  we  possess  also 
a  night-piece.  Rhesus.  Its  subject  is  the  well- 
known  expedition  of  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  in  the 
night  to  the  tents  of  the  Trojans,  where  they  find 
Rhesus,  of  Thracia,  just  arrived.  They  kill  him 
in  his  sleep,  and  drive  away  his  beautiful  horses. 
The  learned  have  almost  unanimously  decided, 
that  this  piece  was  not  written  by  Euripides,— but 
thej  differ  much  about  the  merit  of  the  piece  and 
the  time,  to  which  they  beUeve  it  belongs.    If  I 

"  Uwrrov  yof  airov  rtn  /icX<av  q  [tnrn^  h  raig  x^*  '^^ 
Towraj  Kttd*  Uaorov  adroK  otVri^erat"  Apsines  Rhet.  «c 
iXiovy  p.  23.  This  is  so  Euripidean*  that  J  wonder  how 
Elmsley  can  doubt  the  authority  of  this  testimony.  Even 
the  Bftfj^os  of  Cadmus,  v.  1 303-1327  (ed.  Tanchn.)  must 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  also  Agare  bewailed  ber  son  on 
the  stage.  That  there  is  a  laenna,  is  evident  also  from  the 
appearance  of  the  god  without  the  introductory  anapaests 
of  the  Chorus.  But  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  confu- 
sed. The  copyists,  to  make  up  for  the  lacuna,  arranged  it  in 
a  different  order.    If  f  am  not  misuken  t.  1302. 

follows  y.  1298,  after  which  t.  1303-1329,  including  the 
two  lines  of  the  Chorus.  Then  v.  1299-1301,  after  which 
the  laeunv  follows,  containing  the  SpfikOi  of  Agave,  the 
usual  anapfiests  of  the  Chorus  to  announce  the  god,  and 
the  beginning  of  ^s  speecfa^v.  1390  is  a  verse  oot  of  the 
epnmt  of  Agare,  and  so  very  WktAy  two  verses  sp.  Psei»' 
dogregor,  t.  1309*29 ; 

vwf  Ml  ¥i¥  4  i69Tmf9i  sdXa^evjptsiri 

irp«f  cTip¥a  BUftQi ;  v&s  ii  tfpsv^rw  Tf6nw. 

t  E«ip.  Fhivmss.  v.  1707-ina. 
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may  be  allowed  to  state  an  opinion  of  my  own 
against  the  high  authorities,  who  have  disclaimed 
this  piece  as- the  production  of  Euripides,  I  con- 
fess, that  I  would  vindicate  his  title  to  the  author- 
ship of  4^,  and  should  consider  it  as  written  by  him 
in  his  early  days.  I  think  so,  for  several  reasons : 
first,  from  the  whole  manner  of  writing,  it  appears, 
that  it  has  come  from  a  pen,  whose  style  was  not 
yet  fixed,  but  wavering  between  difierent  models, 
especially  between  Homer  and  iEschylus; — and 
secondly,  the  composition,  in  its  arrangement  and 
development,  is  very  similar  to  the  other  Euripi- 
dean  tragedies — alike  in  its  merits  and  in  its  de- 
fects. The  character  of  Hector  is  very  well  de- 
picted ;  but  that  of  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  not 
drawn  with  such  vividness  as  to  raise  our  sympa- 
thy, and  therefore  the  catastrophe  does  not  have 
the  proper  effect.  The  appearance  of  the  muse, 
Rhesus^  mother,  and  her  wailings  are  altogether 
in  the  style  of  Euripides ; — thirdly,  these  internal 
proofs  indicating  Euripides  as  the  author  of  the 
piece,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  doubt  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Didascalia,  which  were  written  by  the 
most  learned  men,  among  whom  we  find  even  Aris- 
totle. 

We  have,  finally,  a  Satyric  play  of  Euripides — 
the  Cyclope.  Much  has  been  written,  but  to  little 
purpose,  with  regard  to  the  Satyric  plays;  the 
Cyclops  has,  however,  but  little  interest.  It  is 
known,  that  the  tragic  poets  brought  out  three 
tragedies,  which  were  always  succeeded  by  one 
Satyric  drama ;  it  seems  to  have  been  the  down 
of  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  we  have  not  the  means 
of  speaking  with  any  certainty  about  it. 

Nineteen  tragedies  of  Euripides  are  left  to  us — 
he  waa  the  favorite  of  the  grammarians.  He  seems 
to  have  become  so  in  consequence  of  their  bad 
taste — for,  they  coold  not  prefer  him  to  Sophocles 
or  ^schylus  for  his  grammatical  or  metrical  cor- 
rectness. Although  there  is  much  of  exquisite 
language  in  his  works,  yet  we  find  also  a  careless 
and  negligent  style — and  along  with  his  most  beau- 
tiful verses,  we  meet  with  irregularities,  which  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  Byron  in  his  Don  Juan. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  upon  Euripides  not 
without  deep  study  and  reflection,  for  I  was  aware, 
that  it  has  been  said  frequently,  he  had  been  at- 
tacked unjustly,  merely  because  his  tragedies  had 
descended  from  the  height  of  the  ^schylean,  as 
to  their  contents  ;  whilst  their  poetical  worth  had 
not  been  paid  regard  to.  No,  this  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  Euripides,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was,  at  all  times,  the  favorite  of  classical  scho 
lars, — and  these,  at  all  times^  on  account  of  some 
excellent  moral  sentences^  some  h%h]y  poetical 
passages  in  Iris  tragedies — were  not  aware,  how 
lamely  and  awkwardly  the  whole  went  on,  or  else 
did  not  regard  it.  Of  the  beauties  of  Euripides  it 
would  be  useless  to  speak.  They  are  too  well 
known.     The  richness  of  his  ChoraMfl,  the  pas- 


sionate sway  of  his  speeches,  the  lovely  pictures 
he  presents  to  us  in  Iphigenia,  Polyxena,etc.,  etc., 
have  become  too  much  the  property  of  the  reader 
to  be  discussed  here ;  I  point  out  that  which  is  less 
known,  but  which  is  founded  on  a  repeated  and 
critical  perusal  of  our  poet.     I  have  yet  to  read 
that  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  could  be  considered  a  perfect  piece  of  art. 
I  have  yet  to  read  that  play  of  Euripides,  in  which 
the  exposition  and  the  catastrophe  are  in  just  pro- 
portion— ^most  of  his  pieces  begin  with  a  splendid 
exposition ;  the  eagle  of  the  poet's  genius  spreads 
his  wings  high  in  the  ^er  of  his  imagination,  and 
takes  his  flight  towards  the   sun — but  soon  his 
strength  vanishes,  he  drops  his  wings  and  sinks 
powerless  to  the  earth.     I  have  yet  to  read  that 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  in  which  he  does  not  spoil 
even  his  finest,  his  jpost  brilliant  ideas,  by  introdu- 
cing them  through  the  medium  of  Dialogues,  which, 
useless  and  inappropriate  in  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject, tire  the  ear  of  the  hearer  with  their  weari- 
some monotony.     I  have  yet  to  read  the  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  in  which  the  Choruses  appear  as  a 
truly  integrant  and  indispensable  part  of  the  wfade, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  spite  of  all  their  beauty  they 
are,  a  heavy  clog  upon  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
tragedy.     I  have  yet  to  read  the  tragedy  of  Eu- 
ripides, in  which  he  preserves  throughout  chaste- 
ness  of  metre,  and  of  language ;  the  Euripidean  Se- 
narius  has  seldom  the  grandeur — seldom  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  iEschylean  and  Sophoclean — seldom 
the  graceful  motion  of  that  of  Aristophanes,  but 
very  often  it  is  heavy  and  laborious  to  read,  much 
as  Person  has  endeavored  to  erase  these  defects. 
The  chaste  movement  of  the  Chorus,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  metres  of  JSsehylus  and  Sophocles, 
gives  way  here  to  a  soft,  effeminate  Ionian  mosie, 
which  has  been  remarked  already  by  the  critics  of 
his  own  times. 

The  same  degrees  of  difierence  we  discoyer  in 
the  writings  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedies, 
we  find  in  the  literature  of  that  nation,  which,  at  the 
courts  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  aped  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  the  French.    We  find  the  same  noble, 
but  not  yet  finished  dramatic  genius  in  CoTiieille, 
and  the  similar  perfection  and  loveliness  of  contents 
and  form  in  Racine ;  whilst  Voltarre,  witb  att  the 
brilliancy  of  his  versatile  genius,  remains  erery- 
where  a  self-conceited  sophist.    Among  the  other 
nations,  which  established  their    realms  on   the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  dramatic  art  rose  under 
too  different  circumstances  to  be  able  lo  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  Greek  drama.     The  best  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  the  Greek  hietorians.     It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  iEsehylean  character 
of  the  pious  and  epis  Herodotus,  in  whose  works 
we  still  see  the  truly  republican  spirit,  rooTing  in 
the  practical  element  of  liberty  and   enthusiaaai. 
The  polished  mind  of  Thucydides  stands  already 
above  its  age,  and  it  ia  only  his  own  eaEcelleace, 
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that  eaa  eompeoaate  as  for  the  bitter  feeling  of 
mortifieation  and  regret  we  indulge,  that  the  state 
has  already  reached  its  height,  and  is  rapidly  has- 
leaiag  to  its  final  downfall.  We  also  perceive  this 
Id  Xenopbon,  the  eaperfictal  panegyrist  of  Sparta, 
whoM  mind  was  not  free  enough,  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  and  the  grandeur  of  Athenian  liberty, 
iboQgh  in  its  degraded  state,  in  comparison  with 
the  wretched  state  of  Sparta,  which  fed  on  her  old 
gioty  in  the  days  of  her  degeneration  with  hypoc- 
risy and  insolencp.  This  I  should  be  afraid  of 
confessing  openly,  well  aware  as  I  am  of  the  fact, 
that  Xenophon  has  been  so  long,  and  to  such  an 
ezteat,  the  favorite  of  all  students,  if  I  could  not 
back  my  opinion  concerning  his  writings  and  cha- 
racter with  such  great  names  as  Schiosser  and 
Niebnhr. 

Extremes  create  extremes.  In  the  times  of  cor- 
niptioD  the  chastiser  arises.  The  great  antago- 
■ist  of  Euripides,  bis  contrast  in  every  thing  was 
Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet. 

The  dithyrambie  included  two  elements — a  grave 
and  a  gay  one.  The  first  was  represented  by  the 
Episodia,  the  other  by  the  joyous  Chorus,  who,  on 
this  fesciral  of  Bacchus,  delighted  in  indulging  in 
sQ  wildness  and  licentiousness.  We  find  this  last 
gay  element  repeated  in  comedy,  whilst  the  Episo- 
dian  was  the  foundation  of  tragedy.  **  We  fotm 
perhaps,  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian  comedy,'* 
says  ScUegel,  **by  considering  it  as  a  complete 
eoBtrast  to  the  ideal  tragedy."  I  find  this  contrast 
paiticnlarly  in  this,  that  the  tragic  poet  idealizes 
and  refines  the  present  m  a  most  elevated  style — the 
comic  poet  takes  the  lofty  actions  of  the  present 
or  the  gloiioas  recollections  of  the  past,  and  drags 
them  down  to  the  frivolity  of  daily  life.  Epichar- 
mss  of  Sicily,  the  founder  of  comedy,  took  my- 
thical sabjects.  We  see  from  a  piece  of  Plautos, 
the  Anqrfiitruo — an  imitation  of  a  comedy  of  Epi- 
efaatmiiB — ^in  what  style  it  was  dene.  But  soon 
they  ceaaed  to  look  for  objects  so  remote.  Sa- 
tire was  soon  the  principal  object  of  comedy,  and 
what  is  a  satire  of  the  past  ?  The  present  was  re- 
presented in  fanciful  fictions ;  the  haughty,  the  hum- 
ble, the  warrior,  the  peasant — every  one  was  re- 
presented  in  it.  I  might  call  it  a  satirical  farce, 
mimicing  and  ridiculing  any  thing,  which  from 
its  interest  would  afford  merriment.  In  outward 
appearance,  comedy  was  an  imitation  of  its  half- 
sister  tragedy,  with  Choruses,  scenery,  &c ;  but 
all  that  in  an  inferior  and  highly  exaggerated  style, 
and  ever  laughing  at  its  own  imperfect  appearance. 

To  give  only  two  examples ;  In  the  piece^  Try- 
gvos  ascends  heaven  on  a  large  beetle.  Having 
raised  himself  on  his  back  by  the  machine,  he  comes 
afterwards,  by  the  road  of  the  strangers,  back 
opoe  the  stage,  (v.  173,)  which,  however,  has  un< 
deigone  no  change  of  scenery,  and  informs  as, 
that  this  is  the  heftven  where  the  gods  live.    At 


the  door  he  knocks,  and  Mercury  comes  out,  whom 
he  appeases  with  a  morsel  of  meat.  So  he  returns 
afterwards  to  the  same  stage  as  the  earth,  and  en- 
ters with  the  words : 

How  difficult  it  was,  to  travel  to  the  gods ! 
Indeed,  I  feal  quite  tired  in  my  legs. 
Yon  seemed  to  be  so  little  to  me  above, 
Perfectly  wretched  you  looked  to  me  in  heaven, 
But  here,  I  see  yon  look  yet  much  more  wretched.* 

Or  in  the  Frogs,  where  a  dead  man  is  a  dramatis 
persona,  whom  Bacchus  begs  to  take  a  bundle  with 
him  over  the  Styx,  but  who  professes  "  he  would 
rather  live,  than  do  it  for  less  than  two  drachmas." 
Bacchus,  who  had  with  his  servant  travelled  on  the 
stage,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Hercules,  comes 
to  the  Orchestra,  over  the  Dromos,  (names  which 
afterwards  will  be  explained)  which  here  repre- 
sents the  lake,  and  crosses  with  Charon.  Xan- 
thias,  his  servant,  is  not  permitted  by  Charon  to 
enter  the  boat,  but  must  run  round  the  pretended 
lake.  In  this  comic  style,  the  parody  goes  on 
through  the  whole  piece.  The  comic  element  is 
carried  so  far,  that  the  Chorus,  as  well  as  the 
players,  speak  not  only  in  their  characters,  but, 
pulling  their  mask  aside,  they  address  the  audi- 
ence as  if  they  were  entire  strangers  to  the  play, 
and  destroyed  willingly  all  illusion.  A  remarka- 
ble peculiarity  of  the  comic  Chorus  is  therefore  the 
"  Parabasis,"  an  address  by  the  Chorus  to  the  spec- 
tators in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern  with  the 
subject  of  the  piece.  He  expatiates  herein  on 
his  own  merits — ridicules  his  rivals, — or  he  takes 
up  the  news  of  the  day,  and  criticises  it  merci- 
lessly ; — he  even  becomes  serious,  and  gives  warn- 
ings, and  weighty  hints  to  the  people,  or  he  mo- 
ralizes in  the  most  biting  manner  on  any  general 
subject,  illustrating  it  with  living  examples.  No- 
thing escaped  the  tongue  of  the  comic  poet,  and 
crime  and  vice  were  bodly  attacked ;  and  the  more 
boldly,  and  more  violently,  the  higher  the  station 
of  the  victim  was. 

Aristophanes  was,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  greatest  comic  poet 
Athens  ever  had, — a  portion  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  our  time,  and  we,  from  our  hearts, 
unite  in  the  admiration  of  his  age. 

We  behold  with  astonishment,  this  lofty  genius, 
who  scaled  the  highest  summits,  and  trod  the  low- 
est valleys  in  the  dominion  of  poetry,  we  gaze  with 
rapture  on  this  versatile  wizzard,  who  now  walks 
with  us  through  heavenly  spheres,  and  the  next 
moment  throws  himself  into  the  lowest,  deepest 
mire  of  earth ;  who  appears  in  all  shapes,  and  in 
every  position ;  who,  a  second  Proteus,  slips  through 
our  hands  as  quick  as  thought,  whenever  we  think 
to  have  grasped  him  ;  who— constant  only  in  his 
inconstancy — constructs  in  his  wondrtms  fkntasy, 

*  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  820-5, 
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combinations  of  the  wildest  and  softest;  of  the 
noblest  and  meanest ;  of  the  remotest  and  nearest 
objects :  a  poet  possessed  of  an  inezhaastible  ima- 
^nation,  at  once  tragic  and  comic,  panegyrist  and 
satirist,  modest  and  forward,  priest  and  skeptic — 
one  who  raises  the  boldest  structures,  and  destroys 
them  himself  with  wilful  hand ;  who  joins  life  and 
death,  union  and  discord,  love  and  hate,  generosity 
and  pusillanimity  in  the  rosy  chains  of  the  graces, 
whose  "  naughty  favorite''  he  is.* 

To  illustrate  his  character  and  art  sufficiently, 
would  require  more  time,  than  the  narrow  limits  of 
these  articles  permit ;  nay,  would  fitl  the  pages  of 
a  proper  essay.  Reluctantly  I  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks  particularly  on  his  great  ethical  im- 
portance. 

^  The  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Peri- 
cles, a  gloomy  sketch  of  which  we  have  given 
above,t  necessarily  occasioned  comedy,  which  qt 
first  was  merely  farcical  and  fantastical,  to  as- 
sume under  the  mask  of  laughter  and  fun  a  higher 
and  graver  character,  a  public  and  political  one. 
It  was  Aristophanes,  who  raised  comedy  to  this 
height.  He  is  the  iEschylus  of  his  art.  Whilst 
iEschylus  endeavors  to  illustrate  the  present  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  heroic  tales  of  old,  to  rouse 
in  his  contemporaries  heroic  feelings  and  emula- 
tion of  the  great  deeds  he  celebrates ;  Aristopha- 
nes pursues  the  same  end,  but  in  another  way. 
What  the  tragic  poet  attempts  in  exciting  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  he  seeks  to  achieve  by  operating  upon 
their  'sense  of  shame.  He  sees  and  marks  all  that 
is  bad  and  ridiculous,  and  represents  it  in  the  stron- 
gest light.  In  true  portraits,  and  in  caricatures,  he 
shows  the  deep  corruption  of  his  age,  which  is 
sinking  daily  more  and  more  into  vice ;  grief  fur 
the  downfall  of  his  country  sharpens  the  tooth  of 
his  satire,  until  it  exhibits  an  implacable  hatred 
against  every  one  and  every  thing,  contributing  to 
weaken  the  moral  strength  of  the  people,  and  en- 
danger the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  is  in  per- 
petual war  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  although  him- 
self a  child  of  it,  and  the  bitterest  foe  of  its  re- 
presentative— his  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  Athe- 
nians— Euripides.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  true  character  of  Aristophanes;  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  highly  moral  and  noble  soul — a  mind 
filled  with  virtue  and  lofty  sentiments,  but  he  is  led 
by  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  dangerous  weapon  of 
licentious  comedy  to  correct  the  prurient  vices  of 
his  age.  The  principal  feature  in  his  genius  was 
negative.  Those  of  my  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  German  literature,  and  have  not  only  read, 
but  understood  the  often  misunderstood  Faustus  of 
Goethe,  will  understand  me,  when  I  call  him  a 
moral  Mephistopheles,  if  I  may  use  so  contradic- 
tory an  expression.     He  views  like  him  all  the 

*  '<  Aristophanes— der  uQgezogens  Lisbliog  dvr  Musod." 
Ooethe  Epil.  to  die  Vdgel. 
f  800.  Lit  Meis.,  Tho.  1643,  pf. 


weak  points  of  homaii  character;  he  brtogs  to 
light  its  hidden  vices,  and  mercilessly  strippiog  them 
of  all  disguise,  exposes  all  our  foibles  to  the  se- 
verest scorn ;  he  shows  them  only  in  blacker  and 
stronger  colors,  as  we  try  to  deceive  ourselves  by 
whitening  them  with  pretexts  and  self  deceptions; 
yet  it  is  not  a  sataoic  joy  which  rules  him,  bat  i^e 
deepest  grief,  which  wocks  so  strongly  in  him,  that 
he  is  even  at  war  with  himself,  and  no  sooner  has 
he  created  a  bright  idea,  and  exalted  his  fancy,  or 
endowed  man  with  every  perfection,  or  originated  a 
fact  in  his  poetry,  than  this  self  same  poetry  turns 
all  to  ridicule — He  tramples  with  his  feet  on  his  own 
creations,  and  his  friend  and  client  is  no  less  ex- 
posed to  the  lash  of  his  scourge,  than  his  adver- 
sary and  foe.  But  this  negative  tendency  of  his 
genius  is  not  realized  in  a  gloomy,  morbid  manner. 
So  wonderful  are  the  contrasts  of  his  soul,  that  he 
exhibits  it  in  the  most  ingenious  jocularity.  He 
decorates  his  satire  with  roses,  as  a  victim  is  adorn- 
ed that  is  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  His  elegance 
and  plaisantry  are  so  unrivalled,  that  Plato  in  an 
epigram  says,  that  the  graces  would  have  selected 
his  mind  for  their  dwelling  place.  These  words 
of  Plato,  the  chaste  philosopher  and  pupil  of  Soc- 
rates, may  convince  those  who  take  loo  much  of- 
fence at  passages  of  his  works,  which  to  modern 
taste  appear  disgusting  and  monstrous,  that  they 
must  look  a  little  farther  and  study  a  little  deeper 
to  understand  and  to  do  justice  to  him.* 

It  would  be  too  difficult  a  task,  to  give  here  a 
sketch  of  some  of  his  comedies.!  Their  very 
plan  consists  in  the  want  of  a  plot,  and  in  the  free 
flight  of  the  imagination,  and  their  beauty  conld 
not  at  all  be  exhibited,  for  it  is  revealed  in  each 
single  line.  Yet  I  mast  notice  in  a  few  words  his 
Clouds  and  his  Frogs. 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  Aristophanes  against 
the  ridiculous  charge  of  some  good-natured  gramma«> 
rians,  that,  suborned  by  Anytos  and  Melitas,  said  he 
had  composed  it,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Athe* 

♦  We  meet  nowhere  out  of  Greece  with  an  AristophaneSt 
for  nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  a  poet 
been  bred  amidst  such  an  exciting  public  life — among  such 
an  ingenious  and  richly  gifted  people,  based  upon  so  great 
asd  popular  a  literature.  Molidre's  great  comical  talent 
was  in  the  chains  of  the  court,  a  tamed  lion ;  and  yet  be  ' 
is  the  nearest  to  Aristophanes  of  all  modern  writers  of 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coryphoens  of  dramatic  art, 
who  unites  all  the  excellences  with  all  the  faults  of  JEhc\\j* 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  within  himself 
alone— Shakspeare.  The  co«nt  of  Platen  Hallermnnde  has 
too  little  genius ;  his  Aristophanic  comedieSt  "dkverhang* 
nigsvoUe  GabeV  and  "  der  rojnantische  CEdipua"  resemble 
the  productions  of  our  poet  in  nothing  but  the  form. 

fThey  are :  The  Ackarnen»ea,  the  Peace,  the  EccUnazuam^ 
Lysistrata  against  the  war;  the  Knights  against  Cleon ;  the 
Clouds  against  the  sophists ;  the  Wasps  against  the  law- 
yers (imitated  by  Racine  in  "  les  plaideurs  ;")  the  TAe«- 
mophariazua—  against  Euripides  ;  the  Progs  on  ^sdsylas 
and  Euripides ;  the  Birdt^  a  iancy  piece,  and  the  Phomm  • 
oomedjF  soosidered  w  btloogisg  to  ths  middle  eooedy. 
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Jiiint  for  an  aeeosation  against  Socrates.  Twenty- 
two  years  elapsed  between  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Cloods  and  that  accusation.  This  question,  there- 
fine,  is  easily  settled ; — ^my  own  opinion  as  to  the 
dstiini  of  the  Clouds  is  this :  Aristophanes  here 
attseks  the  greatest  evil  9f  his  age — the  daily  in- 
crease of  that  sophistical  activity  and  display  which 
VIS  Bstarally  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
rdigioQ,  and  by  social  demoralization — and  it  is 
thsrefore  one  of  his  gravest  and  severest  prodac- 
tiess.  He  embodied  the  whole  aect  in  the  form 
of  Socrates,  as  the  chief  and  most  celebrated  of 
then  sll ;  and  the  comic  strength  of  the  piece  con< 
atts  in  this,  that  he  chose  a  person  of  such  high 
repnie  as  Socrates,  to  suffer  for  the  whole  class. 
We  eertaialy  do  not  confound  the  noble,  disinter- 
eiled  spirit  of  Socrates  with  the  contemptible 
Mphists  of  his  day ;  but  we  cannot  deny,  nay,  it  is 
very  likely,  that  the  great  mnltitode  in  Athens  took 
bin  for  a  sophist,  and  conld  not  bnt  do  so,  for  he 
VBS  daily  engaged  with  them  in  quarrels  and  con- 
troversies. Wh«i  he,  by  his  simple  manners  and 
desr  thoughts,  left  them,  aecording  to  the  reports 
ve  hare  only  firom  his  pupils  and  adorers,  always 
IS  victor — ^was  it  not  natural,  that  he  appeared  to 
Ihe  people  of  Athens  as  the  first,  the  best  of  all 
ssphista  %  He,  the  object  of  every  one's  esteem, 
whose  disinterestedness  and  voluntary  poverty 
every  one  knew  is  here  represented  as  covetous, 
and  the  victorious  reboker  of  all  cunning  subtility, 
appears  here  just  the  reverse.  Can  we  believe 
that  Aiistophaoes  bad  intended  so  gross  a  decep- 
tion opoo  his  so  very  delicate  audience  1  The  vir- 
tasos  sailers  here  on  the  stage,  as  he  mostly  does 
in  life,  and  this  truly,  though  painfully  comic  choice 
of  his  victim  has  scarcely  been  appreciated  by 
say  of  his  interpreters.  But  Aristophanes  had  by 
&r,  better  spectators  than  interpreters. 

Besides,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  great  qualities  of  Socrates,  there  may 
have  been  also  kss  flattering  shades  resting  upon 
his  character ;  for,  his  memory  comes  to  us  only 
tfanmgfa  the  records  of  his  prejudiced  and  devoted 

The  foibles  of  Socrates  seem  to  have 
I  themselves  in  his  exterior  appearaaoe  par- 
tioidarly,  whioh  fitted  him  so  much  the  better  for 
the  hero  of  a  comedy.* 

The  Frogs  have  a  particular  interest  for  us, 
tkioagh  the  near  connection  they  have  to  the  sub- 
ject we  have  been  discussing  in  these  articles. 
The  great  tragic  poets  were  dead, — and  Bacchus, 
none  among  the  living  to  supply  their  place, 

\  to  Tartarus,  to  bring  one  of  them  up  to 
the  earth  again.  He  finds  Hades  in  uproar — £u- 
li^des  di^mting  the  presidency  of  tjie  tragic  poets 
iatbe  lower  world  with  iBschylus.  A  contest  fol- 
lova  between  them,  in  which  Aristophanes  shows 
all  the  faults  of  the  two  tragedians.    It  is  wonder- 


r  Ueas  may  be  seen  in  the  preface  of  Prof.  Fel- 
teioi^fldiiaottof  thsCkxids.    Cambridge,  1841. 


fol  to  observe,  in  how  few  words,  with  how  few 
strokes  he  delineates  the  character  of  either ;  how 
mercilessly  he  scourges  them  with  the  very  praises, 
they  bestow  upon  themselves.  Even  his  proteg^, 
.£schylus,  feels  his  satire  fully ;  yet  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  sophistical  and  ^'  tongue-whirling" 
[sit  venia  rerbo.]  Euripides ;  for  all  the  faults  of 
^schylus  are  those  of  a  mind  so  lofty,  that  the 
language  of  common  men  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
press them : 

"  Elevated  thoughts  and  noble  sentiments, 
Of  course  produce  a  correspondent  diction, 
And  heroes  may  with  much  propriety 
Well  ttse  a  language  raised  above  the  vulgar, 
Just  as  they  wear  a  more  superb  attire,*'* 

as  he  answers  to  Euripides. 

A  few  examples  would  illustrate  it,  but  every 
line  would  want  a  commentary.  The  allusions  in 
every  word  constitute  their  principal  bea6ty.  w£s- 
ohylus  talks  so  mightily  and  angrily,  that  Bacchus 
advises  Euripides — 

"  Tf  thou  an  wise, 
Kove  at  a  distance  from  this  storm  of  hail. 
Lest,  in  his  passion,  he  with  some  hnge  word 
Cracking  thy  skull  let  out  a  Telephus,"! 

which  last  line  is  again  a  blow  on  Euripides. 

When  the  contest  begins,  ^schylus  prays  first 
to  Ceres,  the  deity  sacred  to  the  initiate  of  the 
Eleosinian  mysteries.  But  Euripides  worships 
gods  "  of  another  kind." 

Batch.    Gc^3  of  thy  own,  new  coin«ge  ? 
Eurip,  £ren  so. 

Bacdi.    So  offer  then  thy  rows  to  their  own  gods. 
Ewrip,    O,  air !  on  which  I  feed,  thou  whirling  tongue. 
Intelligence,  and  sagacious  snuffling-power.'*! 

They  examine  now  the  whole  character  of  their 
different  pieces ;  then  their  prologues,  and  Euripi- 
des charges  ^schylus  very  self-conceitedly,  with 
obscurity,  and  how  often  he  had  introduced  Cha- 
racters, who  did  not  speak  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  piece,  while  his  rule  it  was 

That  he  who  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
Explained  the  general  history  of  the  piece.  || 

^schylus  had,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  Niobe,  in- 
troduced the  first  persoh  N.  as  a  mourning  statue 
veiled  and  silent,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
drama;  till  at  last  she  rose,  striking  the  earth 
with  her  hands  and  calling  on  the  dead.  After 
this  they  ridicule  each,  other  with  cantos  from 
their  Choruses,  and  at  last  go  to  the  scales  to 
weigh  verse  for  verse. 

Bacch.    Approach  the  scales  and  speak. 

Eurip.    "  Ah  I  would  to  heaven,  the  Argo  never  had  flown.** 

JEsch.    ••  Ye  fertile  meads  laved  by  Spercheios'  stream  !** 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  1068-1061.  (after  Dnnster*s  traasl.) 
t  Aristoph.  Ran.,  ▼.  853-^. 

X  Aristoph.  v.  800-4 ;  I  was  obliged  to  give  my  traasls* 
tioB ;  the  other  was  too  free. 
H  Ibid.  M6~d9. 
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Baceh,    Cuokoo— there,  let  them  go.    .£schylas*  scale 

Outweighs  the  other  much. 
Eurip.  How  happens  that  7 

Baccft.    'Tis  owing  to  his  pulling  in  a  river,*  etc.  etc. 

Id  this  manner  the  contest  goes  on.  Euripides 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  his  adversary ; 
the  grandeur  of  ^schylus  gains  the  victory  over 
his  talkative  rival.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  in  all  the  comical  excess  the  trial  brings  on 
the  stage,  and  which  must  have  set  the  audience 
in  a  roar  of  laughter,  Aristophaoes  remains  teacher 
of  Morals ;  all  the  praises  heaped  upon  Euripides 
are  bitter  satire  on  the  times  be  lived  in ;  and  all 
the  blame  or  praise  which  falls  on  iEschylus,  serves 
yet  as  a  greater  scourge  for  the  Athenians,  as  he 
shows  in  them,  how  little  they  have  obeyed  the 
doctrines  of  their  great  poet. 

The  noble-minded  and  modest  Sophocles  does  not 
partake  iir  the  contest ;  he  had  willingly  yielded  to 
iEschylus,  and  is  only  as  third  person  present  at  the 
contest,  resolved  to  take  up  the  cause  against  Eu- 
ripides, if  JSschylus  should  be  defeated.  It  may 
not  be  an  improper  place  here,  to  observe,  that  the 
lovely  character  of  Sophocles,  on  whom  Aristopha- 
nes scarcely  ever  dared  to  throw  his  sarcasm,  was 
also  in  life  blessed  with  unshaken  happiness.  Hav- 
ing occupied  the  highest  offices  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  he  lived  peacefully  in  his  native  land,  to 
a  great  age,  so  that  he  even  outlived  his  younger 
rival,  Euripides.  On  the  news  of  his  death,  he 
honored  himself  by  doing  public  homage  to  the 
great  ge'nius  of  the  deceased,  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
citizens  unto  his  death,  which  was  brought  about 
by  an  excess  of  joy,  that  his  Antigone  gained  the 
prize  in  a  dramatic  contest.  iEschylus  and  Eu- 
ripides died  in  foreign  countries.  The  time  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  Aristophanes,  who  was  a  native 
of  JBgina  and  only  an  adopted  citizen  of  Athens, 
is  unknown. 


Thus  we  have  finished  our  hasty  survey  of  the 
Greek  dramas.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  invite  my 
readers  to  follow  me  on  the  wings  of  their  imagina- 
tion to  Athens  itself,  and  present  themselves  there 
at  a  dramatic  performance. 

Spring  has  covered  the  earth  with  her  emerald 
carpet,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  joy.  The 
great  festival  of  the  Dionysia  has  crowded  the  city 
with  embassies  from  the  dependent  states,  who 
bring  their  tribute ;  foreigners  of  all  kinds  have 
been  drawn  there  by  the  occasion.  Take  me  as 
your  Cicerone,  while  we  descend  now  from  the 
Parthenon  through  the  Propylsea — turn  then  South 
to  the  Odeion,  then  to  the  East,  till  we  come  to 
the  Xc/ivat,  where  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  stands. 
I  conduct  you  through  the  entrance,  eCcoSoi^  over  the 

♦  Arist.  Ran.  r.  1382-6.  The  verse  of  Eurip.  is  Med.  v. 
I. ;  that  of  Much,  a  frag,  of  his  Philoctetes. 


lobbies  c(a(bt^ar«,  to  take  your  seats  behind  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  prytanes,  whose  chairs  are  in  front,  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  theatre.    An  eager  multitude 
rushes  in  and  fills  the  KipKiits  (cunei,  the  surrogate 
for  the  boxes,)  soon  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  bat 
we  are  not  troubled  with  an  oppressive  atmosphere, 
for  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven  is  over  us,  and  the 
higher  seats,  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  in 
the  rocks,  always  recede.     Above  them  frowns 
the  Acropolis,  crowned  with  the  Parthenon,  and 
looking  forward  over  the  stage,  our  eye  rests  on 
the  Saronio  gulf,  and  the  promontory  of  Suomm. 
Just  before  us  is  the  Orchestra,  the  pitof  our  thea- 
tres-—not  intended  for  spectators,  but  for  the  Cho- 
rus.    In  the  midst  of  it,  and  near  the  stage  is  an 
altar,  called  Thymele,  which  reminds  us  of  the  re- 
ligious origin  and  signification  of  this  pleasant  di- 
version. Whilst  the  first  Prytanus,  the  AfyH^  iiri»9- 
ftos  offers  the  sacrifice  upon  it,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  stage.     The  cKnvti  or  stage  is  separated  from 
the  Bcarpovy  which  comprises  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators and  the  orchestra,  by  a  road  called  dps^o;, 
from  which  a  staircase  leads  on  the  right  and  left 
to  the  scene,  which  is  of  equal  height  with  the 
seats  of  the  Prytanes.     The  entrance  of  the  dro- 
mes to  the  right  is  reserved  for  those  who  come 
from  the  place,  where  the  action  is  going  on— on 
the  left  is  the  entrance  for  strangers.    The  stair- 
case leads  to  the  Xoy<rov,  the  pulpitum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  place  where  the  actors  mostly  stood,  and 
the  dialogues  were  conducted.     The  walls  of  the 
scene  on  either  side  are  ornamented  with  fresh 
green,*  but  the  common  ornaments  were  statues. 
The  decoration  of  the  back  ground,  the  proper 
scenery,  is  now  fully  discovered,  as  the  curtain  over 
the  XoyeXov,  has  risen,  or  rather  fallen.    It  is  an  ar- 
chitectural building,  and  imitates  Nature  herself  as 
much  as  possible.     The  usual' scenery  is  not  very 
splendid,  representing  the  dwelling-house  of  a  king 
in  the  old  style,  with  a  principal  gate  in  the  middle, 
and  two  side  gates ;  the  first  for  the  king  himself, 
the  others  for  his   children  and   servants.     The 
Greeks  were  very  particular  in  this  point;  they 
liked  to  know  the  character  of  the  players,  even 
from  the  side  and  way,  by  which  they  entered  the 
stage ;  and  as  to  the  dress — that  was  altogether 
fixed  for  king,  queen,  married  and  unmarried  wo- 
men, royal  children,  elder  and  younger,  &c.,  &c., 
so  that  from  the  first  appearance  they  generally 
knew  what  character  was  before  their  eyes.     That 
the  players  moreover  had  masks,  and  walked   on 
the  Cothurnus,  is  known  to  all. 

We  return  to  our  place  in  the  theatre.  The 
scene  represents  the  grove  of  the  Furies  in  Colo- 
nos,  for  the  performance  of  Sophocles'  CEdipus 
Coloneus  is  going  on.  The  grove  consists  of  liv- 
ing  trees,  alive  with  birds.  Behind  thenn  black 
cloths  are  hung,  which  assist  to  effect  a  gloomy 

♦  Compare  to  this,  and  what  follows  Hans  Genelli,  da« 
Theater  in  Athen. 
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enlnnce  to  the  holy  groYe  of  the  awful  goddesses. 
(EdipQft,  blind,  old,  and  in  rags,  appears,  led  by 
AntigoDe,  whom  we  by  her  dress  know  to  be  a 
daughter  of  royal  blood,  bat  in  distress.  They 
ascend  the  ataircaee,  and  CEdipus  sits  down  to  rest ; 
bat  the  i^moe  is  saered,  it  is  the  x'^^'^^  ^^f  x^^^ot^ 
the  forbidden  entrance  to  the  grove  of  the  Eame- 
nides.* 

Upon  the  admonition  of  a  passer  by,  and  the 
command  of  the  Chorus,  he  leaves  the  place, 
comes  down,  always  supported  by  the  youpg  Anti- 
gone, and  sits  down  on  the  Thymele,  usually  the 
place  uf  the  leader  of  the  Chorus.  The  Chorus 
has  come  in,  called  by  the  man  who  had  passed  and 
obaenred  a  stranger  sitting  on  the  sacred  and  for- 
biddeD  soil.  They  made  their  entrance  hastily, 
conmliog  of  fifteen  aged  inhabitants  of  Colonos. 
Having  soon  discovered  OBdipas,  they  range  them- 
sdves  aroand  their  leader  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thymele.  They  compel  him  now,  when  he  has 
been  seated  by  his  daughter  on  the  stone  they  as- 
signed for  his  rest,  to  tell  his  name  attd  wants. 
The  name  of  CEdipus,  the  murderer  of  his  fother, 
die  husband  of  his  mother,  an  object  of  horror  to 
the  very  snn,  of  whose  light  he  has  deprived  him- 
self— frightens  them  so  much,  that  they  hardly 
aOow  him  to  stay,  only  upon  his  assurance,  that  an 
oracle  bad  now  found  its  fulfilment,  which  he  would 
discover  to  Theaens,  the  king  of  Athens,  how  his 
presence  wbnld  become  the  blessing  of  the  coun- 
try. Meanwhile,  on  a  neighing  steed,  a  young 
girl,  a  Theasalian  hat  on  her  head,  hastens  in, 
springs  from  the  horse  into  the  arms  of  her  un- 
h^ipy  father  and  sister.  They  form  a  lovely 
group,  both  embracmg  their  blind  father,  who  sits 
BoCionJess  on  his  stone.  Ismene,  that  is  the  young 
girl*s  name,  brings  sad  news  from  Thebes  of  the 
discord  €f  her  brothers,  who  are  making  prepara- 
tion for  war.  Induced  by  an  oracle,  each  party 
tries  to  gel  possession  of  the  person  of  GBdipus. 
Bat  he  cnraes  both  of  them,  who  always  loved 
themselves  better  than  their  unfortunate  father; 
!  selfish  souls  were  not  melted  by  his  misery 
brotherly  friendship,  and  who  left  the  care  of 
hia  to  their  tender  sisters.  He  determines  not  to 
leave  the  place,  which  the  god  had  pointed  out  as 
his  plaee  of  rest;  and  obtains  from  Theseus,  who 
a|»peara — a  dignified  and  noble  king — the  assurance 
ol*  hia  protection. 

This  forms  the  first  part  of  the  drama — not  act ; 
for  the  ancient  dramas  were  not  divided  into  acts — 
aad  BOW  we  see  the  Chorus  move,  and  in  decent 
aad  graeefol  gestures,  the  two  divisions  from  right 

•  h  is  here  rappcMed  (o  be  the  Xoyttop..  The  stage  itself 
niMiiii,  therefore,  after  (Kdipus  has  again  Tefl  it  antouched 
A  ^i»  play;  what — togfetber  with  the  scenery,  which 
tea«^  before  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  the  holiest  objects 
«f  a«e  aad  leveieaee — ^raoat  have  contributed  immensely 
ta  the  efl^  piodueed  by  this  wonderful  piece. 


to  left  and  left  to  right  dance  towards  one  another,* 
and  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  begin 
their  hymn  in  honor  of  Athens  and  Colonos,  in 
Strophes  and  Antistrophes.  They  have  scarcely 
concluded  when  Creon  appears  from  Thebes,  and 
strives  first  by  flattery,. then  by  violence  to  prevail 
on  CEdipus  to  follow  him  to  Thebes.  He  cruelly 
deprives  him  of  his  daughter,  who,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  weak  Chorus,  which  consisting  of  old  men, 
is  not  able  to  resist,  is  torn  away  from  her  father, 
till  Theseus  appears,  who  avenges  the  ofience  of 
Creon  against  his  goest  in  a  battle.  A  second 
dance  and  song  of  the  ChortM  follows,  whilst  the 
battle  is  going  on,  the  end  of  which  leads  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play.  Theseus  returns  trium- 
phantly, and  brings  the  children  back  to  their  blind 
father.  This  meeting  after  their  short  separation 
is  touching ;  though  our  compassion  is  somewhat 
checked  at  the  stern  manners  of  CEdipus  towards 
hia  son,  Polynices,  who  now  appears  with  the  inten- 
tion of  winning  him  to  his  cause.  However  just 
the  reproaches  of  the  old  father,  we  dwell  with 
more  partiality  upon  the  character  of  Antigone> 
that  beautiful  conception  of  our  poet,  who  displays 
now  her  noble  soul,  standing  between  father  and 
son,  loving  both,  pitying  both,  sacrificing  herself 
for  both. 

Polynices,  having  left  his  father  in  despair,  old 
CEdipus  feels  his  last  hour  drawing  near.  He 
sends  (or  Theseus  and  explains  to  him,  that  the 
voice  of  the  gods  called  him  into  the  grove  of  the 
Eumenides ;  that  his  tomb  is  to  be  there,  and  re- 
main there,  a  bulwark  of  Athens  against  Thebes. 
Fate  is  reconciled,  and  the  poor  sufferer  freed  from 
his  pains.  He  does  not  want  the  aid  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  he  walks  without  assistance,  and  shows  them 
the  way  they  dread  to  go,  in  spite  of  his  blindness ; 
for  it  becomes  light  within  him ;  he  moves  on,  as 
if  led  by  the  gods  themselves^ 

During  the  whole  piece,  the  stage,  npon  which 
in  other  pieces  the  action  takes  places,  was — as  I 
have  remarked  above  in  a  note — not  touched  aftur 
CEdipus  had  left  it.  Now  the  dying  man  directs 
his  steps  there,  and  disappears  soon  with  Theseus 
and  his  daughter  in  the  awful  grove  of  the  furies. 
The  Chorus  sends  its  prayers  after  him  for  an  easy 
death,  which  is  soon  after  reported  by  a  messen- 
ger. He  had  not  died  like  other  men ;  but  Earth 
opened  her  lap,  and  received  the  sufferer  to  an  ever- 
lasting resting-place.  After  the  messenger,  appear 
the  daughters,  now  Orphans.  They  confirm  his 
death  and  bewail  it. 

Chonu.    Is  he  then  dead  ? 

AiUig.  He  is— his  death  was  strange 

And  wonderful.    For  not  in  war  be  fell, 
Nor  did  the  sea  overwhelm  him,  but  the  earth 
Hath  hid  him  from  as.    Deadly  nighl  has  closed 
Our  eyes  in  sadneas.    Whether  o*er  the  seas- 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Chorue  performed  bis  chants 
and  dances  is  rery  uncertain,  and  the  learned  differ  much 
about  it. 
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We  roam,  or  exiles  in  a  foreign  land 

Xiead  our  sad  days,  we  mu3t  be  still  unhappy. 

Alas !  I  only  wish  1  might  hsTe  died 

With  ray  poor  fttther.    Wherefore  should  I  ask 

For  longer  life  ? 

CharuB.    Ye  good  and  pious  daughter^, 

Remember  what  the  will  of  Heaven  decrees 
With  patience  we  must  bear.    Indulge  not  then 
Excess  of  grief.    Your  fate  has  not  deserved  it. 

Antig.    0, 1  was  fond  of  misery  with  him  ! 

Even  what  was  most  unlovely  grew  beloved 
When  he  was  with  me.    O,  my  dearest  father  ? 
Beneath  the  earth,  now  in  deep  darkness  hid, 
Worn  as  thou  wert  with  age,  to  me  thou  still 
Wert  dear,  and  shalt  be  ever.* 

They  then  retura  to  Thebes,  that  so  they  might 
prevetit  th6  impending  fate  of  their  dear  hroth6r8.t 

The  cartain  rises. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  drama  of  Sophocles, 
and  I  have  selected  it,  to  close  these  articles  with, 
because  it  has  a  more  harmonious  character,  than 
any  of  the  ancient  dramas.  Tet  full  harmony  and 
peaceful  terminations  was  not  the  lot  of  their  age. 
The  Greek  drama  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
appearances  in  the  history  of  art,  and  as  long  as 
taste  reigns,  it  will  be  admired ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
the  perfection  of  art.  Full  harmony  exists  in  full 
reconciliation.  For  the  religion  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  it  reserved,  to  develope  perfection  as  well 
in  the  department  of  art,  as  in  that  of  sciences  and 
morals. 

♦  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  v.  1679-1687;  1693-1703. 
t  Ibid,  1771  »g. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  ANd  COOK  POTATOES. 

Choose  a  loamy  soil  that's  sandy, 
Throw  manure  broadcast  and  thick — 

Stercoracis  should  be  handy, 
That  the  work  may  go  on  quick. 

It  is  best  to  plough  in  winter — 
Deep  ploughing  is  the  only  thing. 

Use  your  labor  without  stint,  or 
Twill  be  double  in  the  Spring. 

When  you  find  the  ground  is  drying 

Let  the  kidneys  then  be  freed 
From  the  hole  where  they've  been  lying, 

And  select  the  beat  for  seed. 

Then  in  April,  fall  to  planting 

From  the  large  potato  heap  ; 
Let  no  little  hands  be  wanting, 

They're  good  as  men,  and  twioe  as  cheap. 

Do  not  cut  the  root  to  pieces, 

Nor  let  it  into  plaster  roll — 
A  kidney  usually  increases, 

Two-fold,  if  you  plant  it  whole. 

Hills  are  best,  for  you  can  tend  them 
AU  around  with  plough  or  hoe — 

Not  u»  close  or  you  will  rend  them. 
And  the  offsets  will  not  grow. 


Keep  dovm  weeds  and  dress  the  hills  up. 
Let  them  have  both  rain  and  sun,— 

Then  the  plant  grows  well  and  fills  up, 
And  your  summer  work  is  done. 

Now  before  the  groond  is  froxen, 

Look  out  for  a  sloping  spot, 
Which  if  dry,  and  rightly  chosen. 

Keeps  the  rooU  from  growth  and  rot. 

Six  foot  deep,  the  French  have  found  out, 

Roots  will  never  germinate; 
So,  take  the  hint  and  dig  the  ground  out, 

When  you  want  your  planting  late. 

Having  told  you  how  to  plant  them, 

Also  how  to  lay  them  by, 
Now  for  cooking,  when  you  want  them 

For  the  table  in  July. 

On  the  day  you  want  to  use  them, 
Take  the  kidneys  from  the  gnmnd, 

Of  a  size,  'tis  best  to  choose  tbem. 
Throwing  out  what  are  unsound. 

Wash  them  clean  and  scrape  the  skin  off. 

One  water  never  is  ettoogh ; 
Take  the  eyes  and  nubbins  thin  off, 

And  every  little  speck  that's  rough. 

Do  not  let  them  lie  in  water, 
(So  the  nice  observeni  say)— 

Not  a  minute— not  a  quarter. 
That  will  take  their  taste  away. 

When  the  fire  is  burning  brightly. 

And  the  water's  boiling  hot, 
Sprinkle  table-salt  in  lightly. 

Then  put  the  kidneys  in  the  pot. 

Eighteen  minutes— sometimes  twenty. 
Cooks  them  nicely  to  a  turn ; 

Some  say  more,  but  that  is  plenty. 
Every  one  must  live  and  lean. 

Pour  the  water  off,  and  set  them 

On  hot  coals  that  they  may  di^ ;  * 
Bat,  mercy  on  me !  do  not  let  thesk  * 

Bum,  or  into  pieces  fly. 
Some  prefer  them  whole  at  Uble, 

Others  mash  them  in  the  pot, 
With  butter!  that  is  execrable, 

And  truly,  you  had  better  not. 

How  scandalous  it  is  to  liake  them, 
How  barbarous  to  fry  them  brown, 

How  Vandal-like  in  balls  to  make  them, 
And  with  the  hand  to  pat  them  down. 

The  only  way  if  yoa  witt  mash  them, 

Is  with  milk  that's  new  and  sweet-— 
Then  with  a  ladle  quick  slap  daeh  them. 

If  you  want  them  fit  to  eat. 
After  mashing,  do  not  smear  them 

On  the  top  and  all  around. 
For  in  that  way  but  few  can  bear  ihem, 

Let  the  mass  be  one  rough  mound. 

One  thing  more — don't  cook  too  many. 
Just  boil  enoagh  for  each  to  taste : 

Remember  two  will  cost  a  penny, 
Better  it  is  to  want  than  waste. 

When  potatoes  roll  in  plenty, 
And  hard  times  the  poor  disSreM^ 

Knowing  thai  their  food  is  scanty. 
Give  them  now  and  then  a  mess. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NAPLES. 

Naples,  Oct.  6,  1842. 

This  is  the  land  of  my  boyish  dreams.  The 
imagioatioD  of  youth  had  not  sketched  a  picture 
more  Tivid  than  the  reality.  It  burst  upon  my 
Tiew,  aa  bright  and  as  enchanting  as  the  poets  had 
poartrayed  it.  I  had  believed,  that  something  was 
to  be  allowed  for  the  hyperboles  of  poets,  and  the 
enthosiasm  of  tourists.  In  this,  I  was  in  error. 
Nature,  in  this  lovely  region,  assumes  "  a  grace  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art.*'  Poetry  and  painting  have 
not,  in  truth,  done  justice  to  it ;  enamored  pilgrims 
have  not  described  its  charms  in  all  the  richness 
of  their  native  loveliness.  One  cannot  put  scenery 
on  paper.  The  pencil  and  the  pen  cannot  rise  to 
the  height  of  nature^s  fairest  works.  The  air  and 
the  exquisite  tints,  the  extended  and  varied  pros- 
pects, yield  not  to  the  easel.  The  best  efibrt  is 
bat  an  imperfect  copy. 

It  is  indeed  a  land  worthy  of  being  the  mother 
of  those  immortal  men,  who  have  given  it  a  moral 
lustre,  rivalling  the  lovely  features  which  Heaven 
has  here  impressed.  Twice  has  it  distributed  to 
Europe  the  benefits  of  civilization.  First,  when 
It  transmitted  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
tiymea  of  Lycurgusand  Solon,  diffusing  with  their 
conquering  arms,  the  lights  of  knowledge  :  and 
again,  when  after  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  fugitives  from  Constantinople  illumined 
anew  those  torches  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
had  extinguished. — Twice  the  ruler  of  Europe : 
ODce  by  the  people-king,  and  then  by  another  still 
more  powerful,  swaying  the  consciences  of  men, 
ind  claiming  the  sacred  right  as  given  of  Heaven. 

In  Rome,  we  see  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of 
thb  people-king,  the  dilapidated  monuments  of  his 
triomphs  and  his  glories.  Here  are  also  the  proud 
memories  of  that  powerful  hierarchy,  whose  breath 
was  the  law  of  nations.  Its  temples  and  its  pala- 
ces crown  the  s^vem  hills.  When  you  descend 
the  peninsula  and  approach  Naples,  you  find  an  air 
more  soft,  a  heaven  more  brilliant.  The  soil  is 
more  fertile,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  gar- 
den :  the  country  is  more  beautiful ;  the  antiquities 
more  Taricd  and  better  preserved.  You  see  Vesu- 
vius and  Pompeii,  the  Phlegrean  fields,  and  that  bay 
which  is  renowned  throughout  the  earth. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  the  fourth  in  Europe  in 
tjze  and  population.  It  is  believed  to  contain  four 
kondred  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  walls,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  in  its  suburbs.  Its  origin 
reaches  far  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  history. 
Its  foundation  is  by  some  attributed  to  one  of  the 
Argooaots,  1300  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  by 
others,  to  Parthenope,  one  of  the  Syrens,  who  is 
celebrated  by  Homer,  and  whose  name  it  bore. 
The  claims  of  Hercules  are  also  urged,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  built  two  cities  so 
■ear  as  this  and  Herculaneam.     It  was  destroyed 


by  the  contiguous  city  of  Cuma,  then  a  great  and 
powerful  metropolis  :  now  vineyards  occupy  its  site, 
and  a  poor  peasant  is  its  sole  inhabitant.  When 
it  was  rebuilt,  it  assumed  the  name  of  Neapolis,  or 
new  city,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Its 
origin  is  Greek,  its  name  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
language  was  that  of  its  inhabitants,  for  a  long 
period  after  its  submission  to  the  Roman  sway. 
In  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  manuscripts 
which  have  been  found,  are  all  in  this  tongue. 

This  city  has  been  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  Italy ; — subdued  by  the  Romans,  then  by  the 
Goths,  then  sacked  by  Belisarius,  who,  failing  in 
all  his  other  efforts  to  make  an  entrance,  finally  in- 
troduced his  soldiers  through  the  aqueducts,  and 
delivered  it  to  pillage^  massacre  and  fire.  Its  ter> 
ritory  at  one  time  conquered  by  -the  Saracens — at 
another  subject  to  the  Normans — then  to  the  Arra- 
gonese — to  the  house  of  Anjou — overrun  and  van- 
quished repeatedly  by  the  French  and  Spaniards — 
many  traces  of  all  these  different  tribes  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  edifices,  the  language  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  in  the  form  of  a  deep  cres- 
cent— the  promontories  of  Minerva  and  Misenum 
being  the  extremities  of  the  two  horns.  The 
island  of  Capri  is  between  them,  rising  high  above 
the  sea,  and  presenting  a  barrier  to  check  the  tem- 
pests, and  exclude  from  this  tranquil  bay  the  storms 
which  rage  without.  The  city  rests  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crescent,  spreading  itself  round  the 
curved  shore,  and  sloping  off  to  two  points  ae  it 
withdraws  from  the  centre.  It  lies  upon  the  suiiny 
side  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  whose  highest  crest 
is  crowned  by  the  venerable  castle  of  St^  Elmo. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
houses  rising  one  above  the  other,  upon  the  steep 
ascent,  and  at  the  same  time  circling  round  the  gulf. 

The  voyager,  as  he  passes  Capri,  sees  before 
him  a  bay  of  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  by 
sixteen  in  width,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  wind,  and 
brilliant  as  the  sky  above  it.  He  sees  along  ita 
shores  a  bright  band  of  cities  and  towns,  extending 
some  16  or  18  miles,  with  their  many  colored  domes 
and  lofty  towers  standing  in  bold  relieCand  varying 
and  decorating  the  lovely  scene.  In  their  rear,  a 
long  line  of  semicircular  mountains  is  exposed  to 
view,  covered  with  perennial  green.  To  the  right 
of  the  city,  the  chain  is  broken,  and  a  verdant 
plain  expands  iuelf  many  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  gives  a  view  of  the  distant  Appenines.  Od 
the  edge  of  this  plain,  and  in  the  rear  of  Portici, 
rise  two  mountains,  with  a  small  and  shallow  val- 
ley between,  the  one  clothed  with  verdure,  the  other 
exhibiting  a  lofty  cone,  black  as  carbon,  utterly 
void  of  all  vegetation,  and  pouring  from  its  sum- 
mit \olumes  of  dark  smoke.  This  is  Vesuvius, 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  this  delicious  region  I 
At  its  base,  lies  Pompeii,  disinterred,  but  quiet  and 
desolate  as  the  grave.    Though  the  sun  shine» 
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brightly  on  its  streets,  and  the  sky  is  cloadless  and 
serene,  and  its  old  enemy  is  tranquil,  you  feel  within 
its  walls  that  the  spirit  is  gone, — that  it  is  the  city 
of  the  dead.  The  lava  tomb  is  removed ;  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  palaces,  and  the  humble  habitations 
receive  the  cheering  light  of  day ;  but  your  own 
heart  is  clouded  with  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
Here  another  smiling  valley  runs  off  to  the  East, 
and  then  begins  again  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
reaches  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva. 

Enchanted  with  the  beauties  of  the  bay,  I  sought 
apartments  on  its  shore  with  only  the  street  of 
Santa  Lucia  between.  The  exquisite  scene,  in  all 
its  extent,  and  all  its  variety  of  attraction  of  land 
and  water,  is  before  me.  The  murmur  of  the 
waves,  as  they  are  gently  broken  on  the  shore, 
reaches  my  apartments.  Admiration  of  this  pros- 
pect has  grown  with  acquaintance,  and  the  minute 
features  are  now  beheld  with  a  feeling  of  attach- 
ment. Taking  this  place  as  my  point  of  depar- 
ture, the  first  remarkable  object  in  view  which 
arrests  the  attention,  is  the  Casteir  del  Ovo.  It 
is  based  upon  an  insulated  rock,  some  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.  It  was  originally  a  promon- 
tory ;  but,  in  some  one  of  the  numerous  earthquakes 
which  have  shaken  this  country,  it  was  rent  from 
the  main  land.  It  is  now  connected  by  a  narrow 
bridge.  Its  history  would  fill  a  volume.  That 
magnificent  voluptuary,  Lucullus,  who  is  reported 
to  hav^  fed  his  lampreys  in  one  of  his  artificial 
lakes,  with  the  bodies  of  his  slaves,  to  increase  their 
delicacy,  had  here  a  house  of  pleasure.  In  the  early 
ages,  the  castle  was  called  from  him  the  "  Costrum 
Lucullanuro.''  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  last 
Emperor  of  Rome,  Romulus  Augustus,  contemp- 
tuously called  by  his  contemporaries,  "Augus- 
tulus,"  was  exiled  by  the  conqueror,  Odoacre,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  empire.  In  more  modern 
times,  it  became  the  refuge,  and  afterwards  the 
prison  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  "  Joanna,  of  Na- 
ples." Her  history  resembles,  in  many  of  its 
traits,  that  of  the  equally  miserable  Queen  of  Scots. 
Like  her,  she  was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  and  fond  of  gallantry.  Like 
her,  she  is  also  believed  to  have  been  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  to  have  espoused 
one  who  participated  in  the  conspiracy  wbich  ter- 
minated his  life.  She  also  reached  the  same  end  ; 
was  deprived  of  her  kingdom  by  a  kinsman,  and 
her  life  sacrificed  to  his  ambition.  And  to  con- 
tinue the  analogy,  her  guilt  has  been  always  the 
subject  of  controversy  among  historians. 

The  venerable  walls  of  that  old  castle,  are  re 
plete  with  interesting  historic  associations.  Could 
they  speak,  they  would  open  the  most  attracting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  still 
fortified,  though  but  little  adapted  to  the  modem 
mode  of  warfare.  Constructed  for  defence  in  feu- 
dal times,  it  would  be  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 


the  Casteir  del  Ovo,  and  casting  the  eye  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  we  see  the  Castell  Nuovo,  so  called 
from  its  modern  construction,  being  built  so  recently 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
It  communicates  with  the  royal  palace,  and  serves 
for  a  retreat  in  cases  of  a  popular  movement.  Its 
magnitude,  its  lofty  towers  and  antique  construc- 
tion give  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  prospect.  It 
is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength  on  the  sea 
shore,  but  at  the  same  time  so  located  as  to  com- 
mand several  of  the  large  public  squares  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  this  people,  that  all  the  public  places 
are  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  some  one  of  the 
castles  of  the  city.  There  can  be  no  large  popu- 
lar meeting,  which  the  cannon  of  the  forts  may  not 
disperse.  These  were  reared  in  times  long  since 
passed,  and  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  policy  of 
modern  rulers.  The  Casteir  Nuovo  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  and  it  exhibits  an 
air  of  grandeur  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  ordinary 
fortresses  of  any  age.  Among  other  objects  of 
interest  here  seen,  is  a  lofty  arck  of  triumph,  erect- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  commemorate  the 
entry  of  King  Alphonso  into  this  city.  It  is  all 
of  marble,  and  covered  with  statues,  and  has  re- 
liefs, representing  the  achievroents  of  that  mon- 
arch. 

Directly  in  front,  across  the  smooth  azure  snr- 
face  of  the  bay,  Capri  presents  her  white  cliffs  and 
lofty  summits,  with  the   adjacent  coasts  slightly 
curved,  and  approximaiiag,  at  the  promontories,  the 
rocky  isle.     It  stands  like  a  faithful  sentinel  watch- 
ing the  portals  of  the  gulf.     Distance  smooths  the 
rugged  outline,  and  lends  "  enchantment  to  the 
view."     Here  Tiberius  Cesar,  weary  of  the  cares 
of  empire,  retired  from  imperial  Rome  to  enjoy  in 
repose  the  pleasures  of  sense.     He  spent  here 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  sunk  in  Circean 
pleasures,  and   exercising  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ferocious  cruelties.     One  would  suppose,  were 
there  not  so  many  instances  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  smiling  features  of  nature  around  him,  would 
have  banished  from  his  heart  all  savage  propensi- 
ties.    There  is  a  statue  of  him  here,  in  the  Muzeo 
Borbonico,  which  represents  him  with  a  counte- 
nance filled  with  benevolence.     Doubtless,  such  a 
face  gave  him  much  assistance  in  the  game  of  dis- 
simulation which  he  habitually  played.     But  it  is 
strange,  certainly  not  usual,  that  nature  should  have 
concealed  such  deformity  under  a  visage  pleasing 
and  humane.     Some  of  the  walls  and  the  founda- 
tions of  his  palace  still  exist.      Other  works  of 
his  are  shown  here.     There  is  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, excavated  from  the  palace,  a  distance  of  per- 
haps half  a  mile,  to  one  of  the  most  curious  grot- 
toes I  have  ever  seen.     The  grotto  is  the  work 
of  nature.     You  enter   it  from   the    bay  by    a 
small  aperture,  just  large  enough  for  a  small  canoe 


progress  of  the  arms  in  use  at  this  day.     Leaving  to  penetrate,  those  occupying  it  prostrating  them 
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seiTes,  to  aroid  striking  the  jagged  rocks  above. 
Yoa  then  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
grotto  with  a  Jofly  vaulted  ceiling,  and  all  that  the 
eye  rests  upon  is  blue  as  indigo.  The  effect  is  so 
sudden,  so  magical,  that  one  feels  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  were  the  subject  of  enchantment !  His  com- 
panions, he  can  scarcely  recognize — the  ladies  are 
all  Uues,  and  so  are  the  gentlemen.  It  is  called 
by  the  Neapolitans,  the  aaure  grotto.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  a  curious  result  of  the  reflection  of  ihe 
rays  of  light.  As  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  Tibe- 
rius, the  story  is,  that  it  was  his  place  of  bathing. 
Bui  for  the  passage  which  he  constructed  the  ap- 
proach to  it  would  have  been  distant,  circuitous, 
and  only  by  water. 

There  is  a  spot  upon  (he  shore  of  the  bay, 
in  fttU  view  of  my  window,  which  is  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  melancholy  souvenirs  of  this  city.  It 
is  the  place  where  the  body  of  Cerillo  was  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves.  He  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished martyrs,  who  have  expired  in  the  cause  of 
human  liberty.  During  the  Parthenopean  republic, 
he  was  president  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Re- 
nowned for  his  learning  and  high  abilities,  his  repu- 
tation had  previously  extended  throughout  Europe. 
Beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  his  foes, 
he  was  unfortunately  faithless  to  his  king,  and  his 
life  paid  the  forfeit.  After  the  return  of  the  royal 
family  in  1800,  he  was  arraigned  for  the  crime  of 
l»c  rw^estaiis.  Being  brought  before  the  court, 
be  was  asked  tho  usual  question,  ^^  what  is  your 
profession  P  He  replied,  "  under  the  despotism,  I 
was  a  physician ;  under  the  republic,  a  legislator." 
**  And  what  are  you  now  V  demanded  the  president 
of  the  conrt.  '*  Now,  I  am  a  Afro,"  was  the  res- 
ponse. He  was  forthwith  condemned  and  execu- 
ted :  and  his  body  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  sea 
returned  it  to  the  shore,  and  the  populace,  moved 
with  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes,  though  his  po- 
litical opponents,  received  it,  gave  it  the  funeral 
rites,  and  committed  it  to  the  earth. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  thousands 
of  others,  wheat  that  time  contributed  to  give  their 
coootry  a  republic,  and  who  atoned  for  it  by  the 
last  punishment  of  malefactors,  is  associated  with 
the  destinies  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  that  extraordinary  period.  Her  history  is  so 
singular,  so  unlike  the  ordinary  march  of  human 
events,  thai  I  am  induced  here  to  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  it. 

Few  heroines  of  fiction  have  been  the  subjects  of 
iseh  striking  vicissitudes  as  Emma  Lyon.  Born 
of  the  lowest  parentage,  her  father  unknown,  her 
bizth-place  some  obscure  part  of  Wales,  she  was 
reared  in  abject  poverty  and  corrupt  habits.  The 
fbst  sixteen  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  an  ir- 
regular and  degraded  existence,  often  in  want  of 
hread  to  sustain  her.  Yet  in  these  unfavorable 
eireamstaoces,  she  grew  into  maturity,  a  prodigy  of 


beauty.  The  sprightliness  of  her  mind  and  viva- 
city of  her  disposition  seem  to  have  equalled  her 
personal  charms.  Her  attractions  were  now  of 
too  high  an  order  to  remain  concealed.  The  artists 
sought  her  out,  that  they  might  give  to  the  marble 
and  the  canvass  the  impressions  of  such  wonder- 
ful loveliness.  She  became  the  model  of  the  god- 
dess Igiea.  The  success  of  the  copy  extendoii 
the  reputation  of  the  original.  The  celebrated 
painter,  Romney,  reproduced  her  as  Venus,  Cleo- 
patra, and  as  Frine.  Others  made  ol  her  a  Sibyl, 
a  Leda,  a  Talia ;  and  some,  a  penitent  Magdalene. 

In  the  next  step  of  her  career,  she  met  and  cap- 
tivated Charles  Grenviile,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Warwick.  Deranged  with  passion,  "  drunk  with 
beauty,"  he  sought  to  espouse  her ;  but  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port, it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  assistance  and 
consent  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  then 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  court.  She  was 
despatched  as  the  snppliant  to  obtain  both  the  one 
and  the  other;  the  infatuated  lover  believing  that 
her  appearance  would  be,  on  his  part,  a  sufficient 
apology  for  seeking  so  extraordinary  an  union. 
The  old  uncle,  astounded  by  this  vision  of  beauty, 
was  soon  lost  in  such  raptures  as  overwhelmed 
every  other  consideration.  He  paid  the  debts  of 
his  nephew,  and  married  his  betrothed. 

Being  now  my  lady,  and  the  wife  of  a  minister, 
a  brilliant  career  opened  before  her.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  she  moved  in  the  hi^h  region  of 
society  to  which  she  had  been  so  abruptly  elevated, 
and  in  which  she  was  now  entitled  to  take  a  con- 
spicuous part,  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
from  early  years.  The  grace  of  nature  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  art.  Her  history  was,  of  course, 
the  subject  of  much  remark,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  court,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  of 
Europe,  should  receive  her  with  more  attention 
than  her  position  imperiously  demanded.  Queen 
Caroline,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Marie 
Therese  of  Austria,  and  the  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette  of  France,  met  this  bril- 
liant ^*  parvenue"  with  coldness  and  hauteur.  But 
these  were  destined  to  continue  but  a  short  time. 
The  Queen  soon  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  extraordinary  woman. 

Another  scene  of  the  drama  was  now  ena'*ted. 
Lord  Nelson  appears,  a  conquering  hero  ;  his  brow 
bound  with  the  fresh  laurels  he  had  just  gathered 
at  Aboukir.  He  had  blasted  the  prospects  of  Na^ 
poleon  in  the  East.  He  came  to  Naples,  saw 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  was  conquered.  He  had 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze— filled  Europe 
with  his  fame — to  strike  his  flag  ingloriously  to  this 
modern  Syren.  In  her  presence,  he  was  feeble  as 
an  infant ;  spell-bound,  he  gazed,  received  the  sub- 
tle poison,  and  stood  within  the  charmed  circle, 
vanquished  and  a  victim. 

The  conqueror,  to  whom  the  veteran  diplomatjit 
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and  the  illustrious  warrior  had  surrendered,  was 
now  to  subdue  the  court.  The  sagacious  Queen 
saw  that  she  might  exert  an  important  influence 
on  the  fate  of  Italy,  aad  perhaps  of  Europe.  The 
English  admiral  was  her  slave — the  English  minis- 
ter was  her  husband.  She  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  assiduous  and  distinguished  atten- 
tions. In  the  theatre,  and  the  public  exhibitions, 
she  was  often  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Queen. 
In  the  palace,  she  was  received  in  its  most  secret 
recesses,  entertained  as  a  friend,  admitted  to  the 
royal  table,  an  honor  in  this  court  reserved  to 
princes  of  the  blood ;  and  report  said,  that  the  im- 
perial offspring  of  Austria,  the  Queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  often  occupied  the  same  chamber  and 
laved  her  limbs  in  the  same  bath  with  her  who  had 
been  but  recently  a  poor  vagrant,  houseless,  pen- 
nyless  and  unknown. 

At  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  to  Sicily,  upon 
the  approach  of  Championnet,  she  accompanied 
them,  embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  shared  the 
same  adventures,  and  the  same  asylum. 

When  the  information  was  received  by  the  court 
at  Palermo  that  the  republicans  were  conquered, 
and  that  Naples  bad  surrendered  to  Cardinal  Ruffo 
and  the  Allied  Powers,  the  pleasure  of  this  news 
was  embittered  by  the  fact  that  terms  had  been 
granted  to  the  vanquished.  A  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion hnd  been  made,  which  stipulated  for  the  secu< 
rity  of  their  lives,  the  protection  of  their  property, 
and  the  power  of  emigration  to  those  who  preferred 
it.  The  King  and  the  Queen  believed  it  degrading 
to  treat  with  rebels.  Besides,  the  power  of  taking 
vengeance  on  their  rebellious  subjeots  was  thus 
wrested  from  them,  at  the  nooment  they  were  an- 
ticipating its  full  gratification.  They  despatched 
Lady  Hamilton  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel  to  Lord 
Nelson,  with  letters  and  orders  revoking  the  treaty 
of  capitulation.  The  Queen  besought  her  as  a 
friend  to  use  her  exertions  to  persuade  Lord  Nel- 
son to  cancel  the  treaty.  She  said,  "  to  you,  my 
lady,  we  shall  owe  the  dignity  of  the  crown — go, 
solicit ;  may  the  winds  and  the  waves  favor  you.^' 
She  departed,  and  arrived  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
admiral  as  he  was  entering  the  port  of  Naples. 
He  could  not  resist  the  fair  ambassadress — yielded 
to  her  wishes,  and  sacrificed  that  good  name,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  a  life  of  heroism.  To  her 
be  surrendered  his  own  glory,  betrayed  the  honor 
of  his  country,  abandoned  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  drew  upon  himself,  the  censure  and 
the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world.  Whatever  power 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  may  have  had  to 
disavow  and  annul  the  acts  of  his  own  commander, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  could  release  the 
English  from  the  obligations  which  they  had  con- 
tracted by  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion. It  was  violated,  and  doubtless  would  never 
have  been  so,  but  for  the  unfortunate  ascendancy 
of  Lady  Hamilton.    Those  who  had  laid  down 


their  arms,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  felons.  Many  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Lazzaroni.  The  chiefs  were, 
for  the  most  part,  hung  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Caracciolo,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  prince  by 
birth,  endow^ed  by  nature  with  the  highest  qualities, 
which  had  been  cultivated  and  adorned  by  the  most 
finished  education,  and  most  profound  erudition, 
distinguished  in  war,  and  beloved  and  esteemed  in 
peace,  was  among  those  who  suffered  the  penalties 
of  treason.  After  his  execution,  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  iron  was  fastened  to  his  feet,  and  then  his  corpse 
was  committed  to  the  great  deep.  A  few  days 
after,  the  King  arrived  in  the  harbor,  when,  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  his  vessel,  he  saw  a  movement 
in  the  water,  and  something  approaching  the  ship. 
In  a  few  moments  he  discovered  it  was  a  corpse, 
which  moved  rapidly  towards  the  vessel,  with  its 
head  elevated  out  of  the  water,  and  the  body  erect. 
He  exclaimed,  "Caracciolo!"  and  turned  away, 
horror  stricken.  Then,  as  if  confounded,  he  said* 
"  Why,  what  wants  the  dead  V  The  chaplain,  who 
stood  near,  replied,  "  One  would  say  that  he  came 
to  demand  Christian  sepulture."  "  Let  him  have 
it,"  said  the  King,  and  retired  to  his  apartments. 
It  was  taken  up  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  on  the  Santa  Lucia. 

Lady  Hamilton  had  now  reached  her  zenith. 
She  was  to  descend  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity. 
The  next  year  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  recalled 
from  his  mission,  and  returned  to  England.  She 
accompanied  him,  and  Lord  Nelson  followed.  In 
a  short  time,  her  husband  died,  and  Lord  Nelson 
was  killed  at  Trafalgar.  She  soon  expended,  in  a 
life  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  the  fortune 
which  had  been  given  her,  both  by  her  husband 
and  her  paramour.  She  was  again  reduced  to 
want  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  perished  in  the 
deepest  misery  and  lowest  poverty  in  1815,  at  Ca- 
lais in  France. 


THE  MORNING  LIGHT, 

BT  MRS.  A.  M.  F.  ANNA.N. 

Gladdening  gift  to  all  fresh,  pure  things, 
Children  and  flowers  and  birds  and  springs! 
Chasing  the  night,  when  1  feel  thee  come, 
With  her  step  so  slow,  and  her  lip  so  dumb ; 
I  joy,  that  though  wearied  and  worn  it  be, 
My  soul  hath  a  welcome  still  for  thee ! 

Sleepless  and  lone  since  set  of  sun, 

\  have  wished  that  the  long,  dark  hours  were  done ; 

Watching  the  shadows  upon  the  wall, 

And  the  lamps  their  flame  in  its  rise  and  fall. 

And  praying  for  rest  from  the  pitiless  pain 

That  sickened  my  heart  and  bewildered  my  brain. 

Fretted  with  thoughts  of  thee,  I  lay. 
And  of  voices  of  children  out  at  play. 
And  of  opening  buds  in  the  new-lit  wood. 
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With  birds  to  sing  for  their  solitude, — 
The  birds  whose  faint,  sweet  Dotes  I  hear, 
*Mid  the  tinkiiog  chime  of  streamlets  clear. 

Though  I  did  not  hope  with  the  day  to  see» 

The  flowers  beneath,  nor  upon  the  tree, 

Nor  the  spring  boil  up  through  the  glittering  sands, 

I  knew  that  blossoms,  by  little  hands 

Would  come,  with  the  water  to  cool  my  brow, 

With  which  it  is  bathed  so  kindly  now. 

Soothing  it  is,  io  a  close  sick  room, 

To  have  a  wild-flower's  soft  perfume, 

That  was  gathered  from  where  we  haTc  loTed  to  go, 

The  tribute  of  innocent  hearts,  to  show 

That  e*en  in  their  merriest  hour,  are  not, 

We  and  our  helplessness,  forgot ! 

Sweet,  when  our  veins  with  fever  bum, 
A  draught  just  drawn  from  its  forest-urn, 
Telling  of  moss  that  has  round  it  crept, — 
Of  lights  and  shades  that  have  o'er  it  swept. 
Of  the  pictures  of  leaves  that  have  on  it  lain, 
And  of  gems  it  has  caught  from  the  summer  rain ! 

Glorious  Giver !  Oh,  let  my  sight 

Ne'er  shrink  away  from  thy  morning  light, 

With  shame  for  wishes  or  thoughts  of  sin, 

Nestled  and  fed  my  heart  within  ; 

Nor  with  fear  for  deeds  that  would  stain  my  way, 

Of  the  watchful  eyes  that  awake  with  day  ! 


SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY, 

iXBTCHBS  OF   INDIANS,  AND  LIFE  BETOND  THE   BORDER 

By  a  Cagptam  of  U,  States  Dragooju. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Early  in  the  sammer  of  1633, 1  was  among  the 
faaidy  sons  of  West-Tennessee,  seeking  to  infuse 
ao  ardor  for  serrice  in  a  new  regiment  of  Cavalry, 
one  destined  we  belieyed,  to  explore  far  and  wide 
the  Western  Territory,  and  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Uoion  into  the  coontry  of  many  Indian  tribes.  It 
vas  a  prospect  that  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  enter- 
prising and  roving  disposition  of  many  fine  young 
men,  in  that  military  state. 

Having  previonsly  met  with  indifferent  success 
at  Colombia,  Dover  and  Clarksville.  I  purchased  a 
horse  at  the  last  place,  in  order  to  ride  into  the 
Western  district;  having  been  advised  to  move  in 
the  "  direction^'  of  Reynoldsburgh,  visit  Perryville 
&c.  There  was  no  road  to  Reynoldsburgh  ;  but  a 
eaodidate  for  congress  was  kind  enough  to  furnish 
me  with  a  penciled  map  for  my  guidance,  in  which 
he  embodied  a  knowledge  of  by-paths  gained  in 
his  electioneering  explorations :  he  gave  me  also 
a  letter  of  intn>duction  to  the  hospitable  Judge  H. ; 
vbose  house,  distant  about  forty  miles,  I  expected 
to  reach  the  first  day. 

I  foond  the  country  rugged  and  barren  ;  abound- 
big  in  iron  ore,  with  perhaps  wood  enough  to  smelt 
it;  io  spite  of  the  map,  I  repeatedly  lost  my  way 
VMDg  paths  scarcely  discernible,  on  the  hard  and 


stony  hills.  Just  as  the  sun,  which  had  been  all 
day  obscured  by  sullen  clouds,  managed  to  give  me 
a  smile,  as  if  to  bid  me  good  night,  I  had  the  good 
fortune,  I  thought,  to  find  a  wagon  road  ;  and  which 
without  consulting  the  cardinal  points  very  closely^ 
I  struck  into  right  merrily ;  it  soon  led  me  to  a 
rude  dwelling,  where  I  was  informed  that  I  was 
going  exactly  wrong ;  with  reluctant  conviction  I 
turned  about  and  was  soon  lost  again.  It  was  fast 
growing  dark  when  I  descended  a  hollow  way 
which  the  woods  rendered  exceedingly  obscure  and 
dreary ;  my  hat  was  struck  ofif  by  limbs,  and  I 
could  but  trust  to  my  horse  to  keep  the  track ;  it 
soon  led  to  a  large  creek,  which  I  forded ;  but  in 
going  out  naturally  missed  the  road;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  ascend  the  bank,  myself  and  horse 
tumbled  back  in  reversed  order.  I  succeeded  in 
leading  him  out,  and  encountered  a  high  fence, 
which  forced  me  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left.  I  took 
the  right,  which  I  found  to  be  wrong :  we  scrambled 
on  through  the  brush  between  the  fence  and  creek, 
until  I  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  looking  care- 
fully, I  espied  a  light,  very  high  and  far  to  the  left ; 
this  light  I  resolved  to  make  my  polar  star,  and  to 
go  to  it,  despite  of  all  obstacles ;  the  first  was  the 
fence,  with  lofty  stakes  and  riders,  which  1  pa- 
tiently pulled  to  the  ground  and  passed  through ; 
then  another — and  another,  I  know  not  how  many ; 
but  each  I  laboriously  overcame,  ascending  the 
while  overground  which  I  could  but  wish  had  been 
more  smoothly  cultivated.  At  last  I  reached  a 
snug  looking  house  and  sought  admittance;  but 
directed  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  a  piano,  I  uncere- 
moniously pushed  on  into  a  parlor,  and  recognized 
the  daughters  of  Judge  H.  I  had  lost  my  letter ; 
of  which  I  informed  the  Judge  when  he  soon  after 
came  in,  with  a  manner  which  indicated  that  I  at- 
tached but  little  importance  to  it,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  related  to  him  my  own  misfor- 
tunes and  those  of  his  fences ;  with  which  I  sup- 
pose— as  a  hospitable  man  and  careful  farmer-* 
he  equally  sympathized. 

I  certainly  passed  an  agreeable  evening :  and 
listened  to  the  sweet  music  of  an  accompaniment 
of  the  flute  by  the  father  to  the  piano  of  his 
daughter. 

My  kind  host  after  a  good  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, gave  me  particular  directions  for  my  further 
journey,  which  however,  was  not  performed  with- 
out being  repeatedly  at  a  loss  for  my  course.  As 
the  sun  set,  I  found  myself  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Reynoldsburgh,  whose  '*  direc- 
tion** I  had  carefully  sought  for  two  days;  this  I 
considered  quite  sufficient ;  for  a  more  miserable 
hamlet  1  never  saw;  a  half  dozen  houses  com- 
posed it,  and  their  occupants  seemed  victims  to 
fevers ;  the  river,  which  gushes  from  the  Virginia 
mountains  in  swift  and  beautiful  streams,  here,  like 
a  sickly  sluggard,  had  lost  its  youthful  promise,  but 
even  the  springs,  I  was  told,  are  here  poisonous ; 
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I  took  boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  slept  in  a  tavern 
on  the  Southern  bank. 

The  following  day,  by  selecting  such  bridle  paths 
as  promised  the  best  direction,  I  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Perryville,  and  slept  in  the  log-house  of 
a  small  farmer ;  who,  like  all  his  class  in  this  coun- 
try, entertained  travellers  without  the  expensive 
formality  of  a  license  and  sign-board. 

Next  morning  early  I  arrived  in  Perryville,  the 
county  seat  of  Perry  county,  and  situated  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  Tennessee  river.  Soon  after, 
guided  by  a  horrid  cacophony  to  a  brick  court-house 
in  the  centre  of  this  wretched  village,  I  there 
witnessed  an  astonishing  scene.  The  room  was 
filled — a  stand  of  some  elevation  in  the  midst  was 
occupied  by  a  Baptist  preacher,  who  addressed  the 
audience  in  the  most  impassioned  manner — ever 
turning  and  inclining  lowly  his  person  to  the  dying 
cadence  of  his  song  :  fdV  in  a  kind  of  monotonous 
tune  he  delivered  himself  of  a  wild  rhapsody,  of 
which  the  constantly  repeated  words,  '^morning 
star,"  were  almost  alone  intelligible  to  me :  but  the 
painful  part  of  the  exhibition  was,  that  he  totally 
exhausted  his  voice  or  breath  at  every  sentence 
which  he  sang  out ;  and  caught  it — as  he  raised 
his  body — ^in  a  prolonged,  shrill  wheeze,  like  that  of 
persons  with  the  whooping-caugh ;  or  like  an  exag- 
gerated paroxysm  in  a  broken-winded  horse.  I  got 
no  further  than  the  door;  and  asking  some  one 
why  they  did  not  take  the  poor  wretch  away,  I 
escaped,  full  of  wonder  that  so  many  reasonable 
beings  could  gravely  witness  so  painful  an  exhibi- 
tion of  diseased  and  unintelligible  fanaticism. 

At  my  tavern  I  was  duly  installed,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  in  a  separate  chamber ;  this  was  a  space 
about  twelve  feet  square,  divided  from  a  large  loft 
by  a  partition  of  thin  boards  which  reached  a  little 
higher  than  my  head  :  above,  was  the  roof,  which 
proved  a  sorry  protection  from  the  h^at.of  a  sdorch- 
ing  sun.  .  r'- 

Terrible  was  a  week's  sojourn  in  Perryville. 
The  only  inhabitant  who — by  virtue  of  a  title 
of  law^yer — laid  claim  to  intellectuality,  was  in 
reality  a  loafer ;  he  had  by  one  act,  established  here 
a  lasting  reputation ;  this  solitary  and  distinguished 
achievement  should  be  commemorated ;  he  had  in 
some  quarrel,  thrown  at  his  adversary's  head,  a 
pitcher ! 

I  once  sought  relief  in  a  walk  to  the  bank  x^f  the 
river ;  but  the  sight  and  stench  of  its  green  alime 
caused  a  precipitate  retreat.  I  next  tried  gutmiog.; 
and  returned  covered  with  thousands  of  the  almost 
invisible  seed-tick.  They  could  only  be  removed  by 
undergoing  the  martyrdom  of  a  thorough  fumiga- 
tion of  burning  tobacco. 

But  I  succeeded  in  engaging  some  hardy  re- 
cruits, \^hose  imaginations  inflamed  them  with  the 
thoughts  of  scouring  the  far  prairies  on  fine  horses, 
amid  buffalo  and  strange  Indians  :  so  much  so,  that 
they  scarce  listened  to  any  discouraging  particulars, ' 


which  they  would  persuade  themselves  were  only 
given  for  discouragement  sake.  A  man's  wishes 
can  always  blind  and  deceive  him :  these  fellows, 
in  some  afler  moment  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
content, would  be  ready  to  accuse  another  of  what 
their  own  folly  had  caused. 

I  next  visited  the  pretty  village  of  Lexington, 
where  I  remained  three  days.  The  evening  before 
my  departure,  in  paying  my  bill,  I  perceived  an  ex- 
travagantly dishonest  charge,  made  in  consideration 
of  my  having  endeavored  to  insist  on  a  separate 
room.  I  gave  mine  host  a  piece  of  my  mind,  which 
led  to  some  altercation.  Immediately  after,  an 
elderly  personage,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before, 
called  me  to  a  private  place,  and  saying  nothing, 
very  mysteriously  commenced  barring  his  breast, 
and  directed  my  attention  to  certain  scars,  which 
there  and  elsewhere,  told  of  many  a  wound ;  upon 
my  showing  signs  that  his  pantomime  was  a  riddle, 
he  found  his  tongue,  and  thus  addressed  me — "  I 
came  to  this  country,  like  you,  young,  fiery  and 
impatient ;  and  these  are  the  consequences — take  a 
friendly  warning."  Verb.  sat.  I  had  heard  of 
"  eloquent  wounds,"  but  perhaps  never  before  had 
realized  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  The 
morning  after,  I  was  to  set  off  very  early  for  Jack- 
son :  I  was  so  much  disturbed,  long  before  day- 
light, by  noise,  that  I  arose  and  dressed  myself. 
I  discovered  that  it  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
it  appeared,  was  on  a  circuit  electioneering  for  the 
office  of  brigadier  general ;  he  had  taken  the  rather 
extraordinary  method  to  recommend  himself,  of 
getting  drunk  before  day :  but  as  I  afterwards 
found  him  a  very  intelligent  person,  I  have  no 
reason  to  doabt  that  he  understood  his  own  inte- 
rest. 

It  proved  we  were  to  travel  the  same  road ;  and 
probably  owing  in  a  measure  to  some  sympathy  in 
our  profession  and  pursuit,  a  kind  of  intimacy  grew 
rapidly  between  us.  As  we  rode  off  together  be- 
fore sunrise  we  saw  a  splendid  horse,  ridden  at  a 
little  distance,  which  I  had  before  attempted  to 
bargain  for :  the  temptation  was  now  strong,  and  my 
companion  aggravated  it.  ''Look  at  him.  Lieuten- 
ant," said  he  :  'Hake  him  Lieutenant — what's  a  few 
dollars  ?  Til  lend  you  the  money,  if  you  hav^nt  it  to 
spare,"  &c . ,  &c.  It  was  irresistible ;  and  at  sunrise 
of  a  Sunday  morning — I  grieve  to  say — I  changed 
saddles  and  bridles — and  exchanged  horses  and 
parses,  mine  being  much  the  heavier — and  rode  oflT 
on  my  way  rejoicing. 

At  breakfast  my  new  friend,  from  force  of  elec- 
tioneering habit — over-persuaded  me  to  join  hina 
in  a  glass  of  whiskey,  which  our  host  recommended 
as  particular ;  saying,  "  Good  G —  stranger,  dont 
drink  that — this  is  three  weeks  old"— -of  a  truth  it 
was  detestable ;  and  proved,  I  believe,  de  trop^  for 
my  kind  friend  :  for  after  riding  a  very  little  way, 
in  a  terribly  hot  morning,  I  observed  him  attea- 
tively  examining  the  land  marks  for  a  certain  fine 
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spriDg ;  and  bis  discoarse  turned  upon  the  Yirtue 
aod  delights  of  cold  water. 

In  a  sequestered  spot,  beneath  the  cool  dark 
shads  of  a  noble  forest,  we  found  it ;  and  his  praises 
were  lU  faint,  in  describing  tbat  glorious  fountain. 
There  it  was  before  us,  with  its  crystal  and  icy 
waters  welling  over  the  brim  of  a  moss-grown 
gum :  delicious  was  the  draught  we  took !  and  reno- 
Titing  the  bath  to  our  fiery  temples !  Had  the  ro- 
mantic old  De  Soto  found  such  an  one  in  Florida, 
he  had  cried  Eureka  !  and  asked  no  proof  tbat  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth  was  before  him ! 

Much  refreshed,  we  pursued  our  ride  ;  and  after 
the  privations  of  some  weeks,  my  companion  with- 
out great  difficulty  persuaded  me  to  make  a  diver 
gence  of  a  few  miles  to  the  country  house  of  bis 
£tther-in-law,  who,  I  found,  was  the  very  near  re 
latrre  of  an  old  army  friend. 

I  spent  there  several  very  pleasant  days ;  it  was  a 
noble  plantation,  and  had  a  most  hospitable  owner. 
At  parting,  my  friend,  the  brigadier,  and  myself 
exchanged  tokens  of  our  singularly  commenced 
friendship,  and  have  never  since  met. 

I  fonnd  Jackson  a  lively,  thriving  little  town : 
I  observed  it  under  the  exciting  circunostances  of 
a  congressional  election ;  and  the  successful  can- 
didate was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Davy 
Crockett. 

Having  accomplished  my  mission,  I  set  out  on 
my  horse  for  Nashville,  and  accomplished  the 
joomey  in  three  days.  I  spent  about  a  week  en- 
joying the  hospitalities  of  this  pleasant  and  flour- 
ishing Western  city :  after  which,  with  another 
officer,  I  departed  in  a  keel-boat  with  our  company 
of  recruits :  this  tedious  mode  of  navigation  was 
occasioned  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  the 
Camberiand.  At  Paducah  we  took  a  steamboat 
ibr  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  we  arrived  without 
other  incident  than  a  detention  and  change  of  boat ; 
the  consequence  of  a  boiler  being  worn  out :  so 
moeh  so,  fortunately,  that  it  would  not  bear  a  pres- 
'■  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  dangerous  explosion. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIE. 

Those  persons  who  may  at  times  have  felt  symp- 
toois  of  envy  at  the  fortunes  of  officers  preferred  to 
new  regiments,  might  console  themselves  if  they 
eoald  but  realize  the  amount  of  labor,  care  and 
vexation,  attendant  upon  the  task  of  enlisting,  or 
fanixiog,  disciplining  and  instructing  a  new  corps  ; 
of  producing  order  from  chaos  :  and  much  the  more 
with  cavalry,  where  the  amount  of  duty,  instruc- 
UOQ  and  responsibility  may  safely  be  considered  as 
doubled  in  the  comparison  with  infantry.  And 
this,  without  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
het  tbat  cavalry  tactics  were  unknown  in  the 
amy;  and,  with  the  whole  theory  and  practical 
detail,  were  to  be  studiously  acquired — in  a  manner 
kvented — ^by  officers,  before  they  could  teach 
others. 


It  is  not  a  little  astonishing  that  our  government 
should  have  so  long  deprived  the  country  and  the 
army  of  the  services  of  so  very  important  an  arm 
as  the  cavalry ;  that  it  should  have  suffered  all 
knowledge  and  experience  of  its  organization, 
equipment  and  manoeuvres  to  have  become  extinct. 

Circumstances  have  ever  been  unfavorable  to  a 
general  and  just  appreciation  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  this  arm  of  military  organization. 

The  insulation  of  Great  Britain  has  been  there 
an  obstacle  to  a  fkir  test  of  its  uses  and  capacities ; 
which,  otherwise,  their  fine  breeds  of  horses  would 
seem  to  have  much  favored.  An  inferiority  in  this 
respect,  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  easily 
shown,  caused  it  to  be  neglected  in  France  and 
other  nations  of  the  continent;  while  in  Egypt, 
in  Asia,  and  in  the  Ukraine  the  nature  of  the  in*> 
stitutions  have,  for  want  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, rendered  in  some  degree  abortive  the  indi- 
vidual preeminence  of  their  armed  horsemen.  (Not 
forgetting  however  that  the  Moslem  cavalry  con- 
quered half  the  world,  and  were  only  checked  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna  by  the  Polish  cavalry  of  So- 
bieski.) 

In  the  decadency  of  chivalry,  the  first  introduc- 
tion and  improvement  of  that  essential  arm  of  in- 
fantry (which  in  reality  is  the  body,  of  which 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  are  the  arms)  led  to 
such  extraordinary,  though  natural  success  that 
in  the  progress  of  reaction — with  the  common  use 
of  gunpowder — men  naturally  fell  into  an  opposite 
extreme. 

The  great  warrior  of  this  age  perhaps  over-es- 
timated in  the  comparison  the  importance  and  effects 
of  artillery  :*  he  had  been  an  artillery  officer,  and 
brought  this  arm  to  perfection  by  his  genius,  and 
conquering  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  masses,  un- 
der-estimated an  arm,  which  perhaps  be  had  not  the 
means  to  bring  to  perfection.  But  in  Egypt  the 
undisciplined  Mamelukes  extracted  from  him  an 
exclamation  of  admiration;  and  after  a  pause  of 
far-reaching  thought,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  deep 
regret  that  he  could  not  render  himself  irresisliblCf 
by  the  command  of  such  men,  disciplined ! 

But  the  discouragements  to  the  excellence  and 
use  of  British  cavalry  (which  must  be  transported 
by  sea,  to  be  used)  have  not  prevented  the  truth 
from  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  their 
officers;  and  Col.  Mitchell,  who — with  all  his 
prejudices  against  Napoleon  and  his  warriors,  and 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  may  come  to  be  considered 
a  military  reformer — has  proved  the  irresistible 
though  unappreciated  power  of  cavalry. 

In  support  of  these  views,  and  of  this  assertion, 
I  shall  here  give  some  extracts  from  Col.  MitchelPs 
*^  Thoughts  on  Tactics,"  which  may  prove  accep- 
table to  the  reader,  who  has  not  an  opportunity  to 
examine  that  interesting  work. 

*  Horse  artillery,  which  the  United  Sutes  have  alio 
greatly  neglected.    See  note  A  in  appendix. 
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"  Though  cavalry  formed,  in  general,  the  strength 
of  the  armies  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  as  the  genius 
of  ohivalry  tended  more  to  acts  of  individual 
prowess  and  exertion,  than  to  combined  efforts, 
from  which  striking  results  could  alone  be  expected, 
little  or  nothing  is  left  to  glean  from  that  dark 
period. 

"  The  introduction  of  fire-arms,  which  by  degrees 
brought  infantry  back  to  the  field,  diminished  even 
the  efficiency  which  the  cavalry  derived  from  the 
energy  of  knightly  spirit  and  enterprise ;  for  they 
not  only  took  to  the  use  of  the  pistol  and  arquebuse, 
instead  of  the  sword,  their  only  arm  of  strength, 
but  gradually  covered  themselves  with  such  heavy 
armor,  that  a  dray-horse  alone  could  carry  the 
weight  of  a  man-at^arms  completely  accoutred. 
Thus  mounted,  the  cuirassier  was  just  able  to  sport 
his  clumsy  and  unwieldy  figure,  as  if  for  show, 
up  and  down  the  ranks  of  war,  to  exchange  a  few 
miserable  pistol-shots,  or,  at  most,  to  run  a  course, 
with  lance  in  rest,  over  some  hundred  yards  of  per- 
fectly level  ground. 

"  At  the  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg,  the  dragoon 
regiment  of  Baireuth  drove  over  twenty-one  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  took  4000  prisoners,  66  stands 
of  colors,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery — ^an  action,  of 
which  Frederick  says,  truly  enough,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  At  Zerndorfif, 
Seidlitz  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  by  hewing 
down  with  the  cavalry  the  masses  of  Russian  in- 
fantry, before  which  the  Prussian  infantry  had  al- 
ready lost  ground ;  thus  gaining  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  victories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  At 
Rosbach,  twenty  squadrons,*  led  by  the  same  he- 
roic commander,  headed  and  crossed  the  French 
line  of  march  under  cover  of  the  hill  that  separated 
the  two  armies,  wheeled  up  in  front  of  the  hostile 
columns,  and  then, 

'  Like  ocean's  mighty  swing, 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

They  hurled  them  on  the  foe/ 

driving  the  whole  of  Sonbise's  army,  50,000  strong, 
in  utter  *  confusion  from  the  ground.' 

"  At  the  battle  of  Belgrade,"  says  this  great  sol- 
dier, (Marshal  Saxe)  "  I  saw  two  battalions  cut  to 
pieces  in  an  instant.  The  affair  happened  in  thp 
following  manner :  A  battalion  of  Lorraine,  and 
one  of  Neuperg  were  posted  on  a  height  that  we 
called  the  battery  ;  and  just  wjiere  a  breeze  of 
'wind  dispersed  a  fog  which  had  impeded  our  view, 
I  observed  these  troops  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Prince  Eu- 
gene asked  me  if  my  sight  was  good,  and  who 
were  the  Cavaliers  coming  round  the  hilll  I  re- 
plied, that  they  were  a  body  of  thirty  or  forty 
Turks.  These  men  are  lost,  said  the  Prince,  mea- 
suring the  two  battalions,  though  I  could  not  per- 
ceive that  they  were  attacked,  or  likely  to  be  so,  as 

♦  3000  men  at  most. 


I  could  not  see  what  was  beyond  the  hill.  But  I 
galloped  towards  it  at  full  speed,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment I  arrived  behind  the  colors  of  Neoperg*8 
regiment,  I  saw  both  battalions  make  ready,  come 
to  the  present,  and,  at  thirty  yards,  fired  a  volley 
at  a  body  of  Turks  who  were  rushing  in  upon  them. 
The  volley  and  the  closing  were  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  the  two  battalions  had  no  time  to  fly,  and 
were  all  sabred." 

Combat  of  Avesne  U  Sec.f  Uth  Sept.^  1793. 

"  A  corps  of  8,000  French,  mostly  infantry,  hav- 
ing marched  out  of  Cambray,  in  order  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  Quesnoy,  then  hard 
pressed  by  the  allies,  were  overtaken  near  the 
village  of  Avesne  le  Sec,  by  Prince  Lichtensteia 
and  Count  Belgrade,  at  the  head  of  four  Austrian 
regiments  of  cavalry.  The  French,  seeing  that 
an  action  was  inevitable,  formed  two  large  squares, 
between  which  they  placed  the  whole  of  their  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  twenty  guns,  and  thus  posted, 
they  firmly  awaited  the  charge.  The  Austrians 
realized  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from 
brave  horsemen,  for  without  awaiting  the  infantry 
and  artillery  that  were  still  far  behind,  they  ia- 
stantly  charged,  and  though  saluted  with  grape 
by  the  French  artillery,  and  received  with  a  volley 
of  musketry,  fired  at  less  than  fifty  yards,  they  over- 
threw both  the  squares  at  the  first  onset.  Two 
thousand  men  were  taken,  and  most  of  the  others 
cut  down,  for  only  a  few  hundred  stragglers  reach- 
ed Bouchain  and  Cambray ;  the  twenty  guns,  to- 
gether with  five  stand  of  colors,  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors."  Austrian  loss,  "  only  two 
officers  and  seventy-nine  men." 

Action  of  VUlera-cn-Couche,  2Ath  Aprils  1793. 

"  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1793,  the  French,  to  the 
number  of  15,000  men,  advanced  in  three  columns 
from  Bouchain  towards  the  Salle.  They  were  met 
on  the  following  day  by  General  Otto,  at  the  head 
of  ten  British  and  four  Austrian  squadrons.  While 
part  of  this  force  dispersed  the  French  cavalry, 
four  of  the  allied  squadrons,  two  British  and  two 
Austrian,  attacked  the  infantry,  consisting  of  six 
battalions,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  an  ob- 
long square,  broke  them,  killed  and  wounded  900 
men,  captured  400  more,  together  with  five  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  the  allies  themselves  losing  only  90 
men  in  killed  and  wounded." 

"  The  following  is  the  account  he  himself  (BIu- 
cher,  then  colonel)  **gives,  in  his  journal  of  the 
campaigns  of  1794,  of  the  afifair  near  Kaiserslau- 
tern  :  *As  soon  as  I  had  assembled  about  eighty- 
hussars  and  dragoons,  I  commanded,  march  !  at  the 
very  time  when  the  eiiemy's  infantry,  at  least  600 
strong,  were  crossing  the  plain.  The  officer,  who 
commanded  the  enemy's  battalion,  shewed  much 
countenance ;  he  was  on  horseback,  and  kept  bis 
men  well  together.  But  nothing  could  intimidate 
our  brave  horsemen ;  we  stormed  in  upon  the  enemy, 
and  though  he  opposed  us  with  the  bayonet,  and 
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made  a  most  determined  resistance,  we  neverthe- 
less broke  in,  &c."  "  The  entire  of  the  French 
party  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken." 

Aciion  of  Garci-Hemandezy  23rd  July,  1812. 

**  Captain  Riegenstein,  who  commanded  the 
aecood  squadron,  finding  the  French  cavalry  had 
already  been  defeated,  and  hearing  of  the  gallant 
and  SQccessfnl  charge  made  on  one  square  of  their 
infiuitry,  proceeded  immediately  to  attack  the  other, 
which  was  as  completely  overthrown  as  the  first, 
and  with  considerably  less  loss — a  brave  example 
once  set,  soon  finds  followers.^*  ''In  following  up 
this  soccess,  the  third  squadron,  under  Captain  Mar- 
shall, together  with  half  the  squadron,  came  upon 
a  third  sqaare  of  infantry.  Victory  ruled  the  hour, 
and  these  new  foes  were  no  sooner  discovered  than 
charged  and  broken."  •  •  "  Properly  stated,  the 
case  stands  thus — four  squares  of  the  best  French 
iniantry,  for  a  rear-guard  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
posed of  the  best  troops,  asHMinting  at  least  to  3000 
men,  were  attacked  by  three  squadrons  and  a  half 
of  cavalry  that  conld  not,  at  the  most,  count  300 
men,  and  three  of  the  squares  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  to  the  infantry  of  nearly  2000  men,  while 
the  victorious  cavalry  lost  only  100  men. 

"If  the  cavalry  in  charging  infantry  do  their 
doty,  one  of  three  things  must  follow  as  a  matter 
of  coorse ;  either  they  must  fall  by  the  fire  of  the 
mosketry,  be  arrested  by  the  bayonets,  or  they 
must  overthrow  the  opposing  ranks.  Now,  with- 
out again  reverting  to  the  few  musket-shots  that 
tell,  as  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  we 
know  very  well,  that,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
many  officers  present,  entire  volleys  were  fired  at 
Waterloo  and  at  Fuente-de-Guinaldo,  without  ap- 
parently bringing  down  a  man,  however  many  might 
have  been  hit.  We  also  know,  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  perished  on  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  kneeling  ranks  in  either  of  these  ac- 
tifflis ;  and  it  is,  of  coorse,  perfectly  evident,  that 
a  horse  at  full  speed,  if  killed  even  by  the  project- 
hig  bayonets — which  is  possible,  though  not  proba- 
ble— ^mnst  still,  by  his  very  impulse,  overthrow  all 
the  files  opposed  to  him,  and  thus  make  an  open- 
iag  for  those  that  follow. 

''It  IS  no  doubt  a  splendid  sight,  when  bugle-sound 
and  trumpet-clang  send  onward  to  the  charge  a 
gallant  line  of  horsemen  :  their  plumes  wave,  their 
abres  gleam,  the  very  earth  is  shaken  by  the  thun- 
der of  their  horses*  hoofs,  and,  like  the  tornado  in 
its  progress,  they  seem  destined  to  carry  every 
thing  before  them  in  their  way.  But  the  infantry 
to  be  attacked  is  prepared ;  the  close  and  serried 
Bass,  bristling  with  arms,  from  which  the  fires  of 
death  are  every  moment  expected  to  flash,  is  im- 
posing ;  and  the  motionless  stillness,  with  which 
tried  soldiers  wait  the  attack,  has  an  air  of  stern 
aad  confident  resolve  that  is  chilling  to  ordinary 
amailants.  The  horsemen,  not  expecting  to  suc- 
ceed, see  only  death  before  them ;  and  busy  fancy 


pictures  at  such  times,  even  to  the  most  wretched, 
stores  of  future  happiness  about  to  be  sacrificed  in 
a  hopeless  contest.  The  heart  cools,  and  the  speed 
is  gratioally  slackened,  instead  of  being  augmented 
as  the  charge  advances.  If  the  dread  of  dishonor 
still  keeps  the  men  from  turning  back,  the  belief  in 
certain  destruction  also  prevents  them  from  going 
on ;  birt  the  middle  way,  so  dear  to  mediocrity, 
whether  of  talent  or  of  courage,  is  at  hand,  and  no 
sooner  does  the  firing  begin  than  the  whole  of  the 
plume-crested  troop,  vanquished  before  a  shot  has 
told,  open  to  the  right  and  left — fly,  with  bran- 
dished sabres,  in  wild  confusion  round  the  square, 
instead  of  rushing  down  upon  it — receive  the  fire 
of  four  sides  to  avoid  the  fire  of  one,  and,  without 
striking  a  single  blow  for  victory,  resign  with  loss 
and  disgrace  a  contest  that,  by  courage  and  confi- 
dence, might  have  been  successfully  terminated  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  bayonet  scratches. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  ofllcers  who  were  present  in  the 
squares  at  Waterloo,  Quatre-bras  and  Guinaldo — 
whether  this  is  not  an  exact  history  of  the  best  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  French  cavalry  in  those 
memorable  actions.  I  say  the  best  charges ;  for,  on 
many  occasions  the  horsemen  actually  halted,  or 
turned,  as  soon  as  the  fire  began,  leaving  a  few 
individuals  to  dash  forward  and  shake  their  sabres 
at  the  adversaries  with  whom  they  dared  not  close. 
And  yet  this  is  called  charging,  and  by  such  foolery 
is  the  power  of  the  cavalry  to  be  estimated,  and 
the  infantry  of  England,  the  gallant  and  the  brave, 
must  still  trust  for  victory  only  to  the  chance  of 
similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  future  foes,  instead 
of  trusting  to  those  high  qualities  that,  backed  by 
an  efficient  system  of  tactics,  would  ensure  them 
success  in  every  species  of  contest.'*  (From  pp. 
76  to  107. 

In  no  country  of  Europe,  nor  in  Asia,  can  horses 
be  so  numerously  and  so  cheaply  supported  as  in 
the  United  States;  and  our  plains  and  prairies 
plainly  indicate  that  cavalry  is  the  most  suitable 
military  force.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  we  had  a 
small  force  of  admirable  cavalry  on  the  plains  of 
the  Carolinas,  to  oppose  that  of  Tarleton,  which  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country ;  and  it  was  of  para- 
mount importance.  General  Green's  celebrated 
retreat  before  Earl  Cornwallis,  but  for  Lee's  le- 
gionary corpse  eould  scarcely  have  been  attempted ; 
they  were  at  once  the  shield  and  the  right  arm  of 
his  army. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  American  military  his- 
tory, knows  that  cavalry  have  been  the  scourge  and 
peculiar  dread  of  Indians.  Not  to  mention  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico — how  wonderful  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  Do  Soto,  with  his  little  band  of  Cava- 
liers! They  out-do  romance.  He  encountered 
numberless  brave  Indians,  but  his  horses  gave  the 
victory.  The  Indians  triumphed  greatly  more  in 
the  death  of  a  horse,  than  of  his  armed  rider.  In- 
fantry never  eould  have  accomplished  his  march. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
powerful  nation  of  Cherokees  made  an  irruption 
into  South  Carolina.  In  "  Lee*8  Memoirs  of  the 
War"  we  find  the  following  account  of  its  results  : 
*'  Pickens  followed  the  incursors  into  their  own 
country,  and  having  seen  much  and  various  service, 
judiciously  determined  to  mount  his  detachment, 
adding  the  sword  to  the  rifle  and  tomahawk.  He 
well  knew  the  force  of  cavalry,  having  felt  it  at 
the  Cowpens,  though  it  was  then  feebly  exempli- 
fied by  the  enemy.  Forming  his  mind  upon  expe- 
rience, the  straight  road  to  truth,  he  wisely  resolved 
to  add  to  the  arms,  usual  in  Indian  wars,  the  unu- 
sual one  above  mentioned. 

"In  a  few  days  he  reached  the  country  of  the 
Indians,  who,  as  is  the  practice  among  the  uncivi- 
lized in  all  ages,  ran  to  arms  to  oppose  the  invader, 
anxious  to  join  issue  in  battle  without  delay.  Pick- 
ens, with  his  accustomed  diligence^  took  care  to  in- 
form himself  accurately  of  the  designs  and  strength 
of  the  enemy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
these  important  facts,  advanced  upon  him.  The 
rifle  was  only  used  while  recoonoitering  the  hostile 
position.  As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  he  remount- 
ed his  soldiers,  and  ordered  a  charge :  with  fury 
his  brave  warriors  rushed  forward,  and  the  aston- 
ished Indians  fled  in  dismay.  Not  only  the  novelty 
of  the  mode,  which  always  has  its  influence,  but 
the  sense  of  his  incapacity  to  resist  horse,  operated 
upon  the  flying  forester. 

^Tickens  followed  up  his  success,  and  killed 
forty  Cherokees,  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners 
of  both  sexes,  and  burnt  thirteen  towns.  He  lost 
not  a  soldier,  and  had  only  two  wounded.  The 
Sachems  of  the  nation  assembled  in  council ;  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  their  inability  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  who  added  the  speed  of  the  horse 
to  the  skill  and  strength  of  man,  they  determined 
to  implore  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  never  again 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  their  triumphant  foe." 
Page  383 ;  to  which  there  are  the  following  notes  : 
"John  Rogers  Clarke,  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Virginia  against  our  neighbors,  the  Indians  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  among  eur  best  soldiers, 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  warfare  than 
any  officer  of  the  army.  This  gentleman,  after 
one  of  his  campaigns,  met  in  Richmond  several  of 
our  cavalry  oflicers,  and  devoted  all  his  leisare  in 
ascertaining  from  them  the  various  uses  to  which 
horse  were  applied,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  such 
application.  The  information  he  acquired  deter- 
mined him  to  introduce  this  species  of  force  against 
the  Indians,  as  that  of  all  others  the  most  efl^ectual. 

"  By  himself,  by  Pickens,  and  lately  by  Wayne, 
was  the  accuracy  of  Clarke^s  opinion  justified." 

"  The  Indians,  when  fighting  with  infantry,  are 
very  daring.  This  temper  of  mind  results  from 
his  consciousness  of  his  superior  fleetness ;  which, 
together  with  his  better  knowledge  of  woods,  as- 
sures to  him  extrication  out  of  difficulties,  though 


desperate.  This  temper  of  mind  is  extinguished, 
when  he  finds  he  is  to  save  himself  from  the  pur- 
suit of  horse,  and  with  its  extinction  fails  that 
habitual  boldness." 

I  will  only  add,  that  after  all  the  tenible  inflic- 
tions of  the  whites,  the  Indians  have  almost  in- 
variably expressed,  in  two  words,  their  sense  of 
the  most  dreadful  peculiarity  of  the  superior  race, 
iiv  nanaing  them— from  the  sabres— the  "Long 
Knives." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

We  found  excellent  stables  at  Jeflferson  Barracks, 
and  every  thing  convenient  for  the  prosecution  of 
our  laborious  undertaking ;  and  we  looked  forward 
with  pleasant  ardor  to  the  formation  of  a  uniform 
system  of  tactics,  and  of  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  this  new  arm  of  the  service.  No  one 
dreamt  that  the  government  could  waver  in  this 
obvious  policy  of  coneentcation  and  quiet  prepara- 
tion, so  essential  to  these  important  objects ;  (the 
more  so,  that  many  of  the  new  appointments  were 
not  military  men.) 

The  result  was,  that  before  all  the  companies 

were  mounted,  an  order  was  received  to  march 

some  500  mUes  to  Fort  Gibson. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  six  dreary  months  to  have 
passed — so  painful  and  cheerless  that  I  shrink  from 
reviewing  them  progressively  even  in  thought,— 
and  will  wing  his  mental  flight  over  the  rugged 
Ozark  range,  he  will  find  me  beyond,  under  a  can- 
vass shade,  on  the  verge  of  bmndless  prairies; 
their  cool  green,  adorned  with  rich  unknown  flowers, 
and  waving  to  the  breeze  which  had  wandered  un- 
obstructed by  hill  or  forest,  from  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Thus,  in  the  sweet 
month  of  May,  seven  years  ago,  I  sat  in  my  tent, 
giving  the  fresh  impressions  of  the  bleak  interval ; 
amid  the  pleasant  scene  to  which  I  have  introduced 
yott.     Look  over  my  shoulder,  and  read,  as  I  then 
wrote  them. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  order  of 
General' Leavenworth's,  dated  Fort  Gibson,  Arkan- 
sas, May  1st : 

"  The  Commanding  General  is  highly  gratified  with  the 
appjearance  and  performance  of  the  troops  at  this  post  on 
reriew  yesterday. 

"  The  dragoons  are  in  excellent  order ;  much  better  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  cooMdering  the  very 
many  difHcuUies  and  disadvantages  which  they  have  bad  to 
encounter  during  the  last  winter-.  It  is  evident  ihat  the 
officers  and  men  have  not  been  inattentive  to  their  duties. 
The  uniform  is  a  good  one,  as  well  as  soldier-like  and 
beautiful  in  appearance ;  and  the  horses  appear  to  be  very 
good,  and  all  their  equipments  of  excellent  and  substantial 
quality. 

"The  personnel  of  this  corps  is  of  a  high  and  valuable 
quality,  and  the  Commanding  General  has  learned,  wi\h 
surprise  and  regret,  that  some  of  the  enlisted  men  have  de- 
serted. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  they  have  had  hard  times  du- 
ring the  winter,  as  they  have  been  without  quarters,  and 
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DMrty  or  quite  destitute  of  long  or  short  forage  for  their 
hones,  and  consequently  coropelled  to  guard  them  in  a 
ease  brake.  This,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  not  again 
occur ;  and  if  it  should,  ^c." 

Sach  was  the  regitneat  of  dragoonsi  ob  the  30th 
of  April,  1834. 

The  distractioBS,  Mr.  Editor,  of  a  camp  are  so 
manifold,  that  it  is  an  effort  of  no  small  fortitude 
Co  oodertake  a  subject,  which  a  feeling  of  slight, 
but  jost  excitement,  so  fatal lo  comfort  in  this  burn- 
ing etimate,  dearly  indicates,  will  swell  under  my 
hands.  And  this  is  a  most  impolitic  exordium, 
when  readers  are  to  be  anticipated  by  mails,  which 
as  slowly,  but,  alas !  not  so  surely,  progress,  as 
the  SUB  on  bis  nortbern  visit. 

Ooe  of  our  first  military  writers  has  made  the 
leflecdoD,  io  substance,  that  it  costs  more  blood  and 
treasure  to  defend  a  country  by  militia,  than  to 
nainlain  a  standing  army,  sufficient  at  all  times  for 
its  defence.  This  position  I  believe  to  be  incon- 
tiOTertibie,  and  indeed  unanswerable.  Now,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  to  make  deductions  unfavorable 
to  the  contrary  policy,  originating  with  the  sages 
of  our  Revolution,  adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
soccessors,  and  sanctioned  by  a  nation's  voice. 
But  it  stands  an  abstract  truth,  modified  in  prac- 
tice by  considerations  which  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss. 

In  1839,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Leavenworth — who  were  protecting  the 
Mexican  trade — a  necessity  arose,  owing  to  the 
eonduct  of  the  Iowa  Indians,  of  calling  out  the 
Missouri  militia.  In  1831,  owing  to  the  small ness 
of  the  regHlar  force  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  large 
draft  of  Illinois  militia  was  called  into  servite.  In 
1832,  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  about  3,000 
mooated  Illinois  militia  were  for  months  in  the  field. 

What  amount  of  treasure  has  bden  thus  expended, 
the  guardians  of  the  treasury  can  best  answer : 
those  conversant  with  militia  claims,  can  perhaps 
estimate : — to  what  purpose,  with  what  gain  to  the 
BatioB,  military  men  might  ansMrer  if  they  pleased ; 
bat  all,  conversant  with  figures,  can  demonstrate 
that  the  militia  operations  of  1833,  cost  a  sum  that 
woold  support  the  regiment  of  dragoons  for  ten 
years ;  to  say  nothing  of  an  immense  loss  arising 
from  a  general  neglect  of  business,  moie  particu- 
larly fiurming.  Now,  none  can  doubt  that  the 
regiment  of  dragoons,  had  it  then  been  in  existence, 
voald  have  prevented,  or  would  have  been  fully 
competeBt  to  carry  on  this  Sac  war,  without  the 
aid  of  a  single  volunteer,  or  even,  perhaps,  the 
Kgnhat  infantry. 

G«ided  by  the  sober  light  of  experience.  Con- 
gress, acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  results 
•f  this  course  of  affairs^  and  with  the  necessities  of 
the  emigratiog  system  further  South,  have  taken  a 
eoBTse  founded  upon  a  few  very  simple  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  trae  policy,  was  the  passage,  I  believe, 


unanimously  by  tbe  Senate,  at  two  different  ses- 
sions, of  a  bill  to  mount  a  portion  of  the  infantry. 
Experience,  here  still  in  advance,  made  new  de- 
mands on  the  witnesses  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Black  Hawk  campaigu  of  183*2.  Congress  an- 
swered by  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  mounted 
rangers.  Of  this  osrps,  (in  justice  net  so  formida- 
ble to  its  friends,  as  a  certain  brigade  <>f  Illinois 
volunteers  of  notorious  memory,)  after  a  few  re- 
marks on  its  personnel,  none  more  readily  than  my- 
self would  pronounce  its  requiescat  in  pace. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  frontier's-mcn  were 
the  most  formidable  light  troops, — to  speak  tech- 
nically,— that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  But  what 
made  them  such  1  The  constant  exercise  of  arms ; 
the  stern  necessity  of  untiring  vigilance;  a  capa- 
city for  endurance,  resulting  from  ceaseless  exer- 
cise and  warlike  toil.  These  prime  requisites  of 
the  soldier  were  created  amid  scenes  of  real  dan- 
ger, whose  experience  exceeded  infinitely  any  re- 
sult of  the  drill  or  the  mimic  war  of  regular  soldiers, 
by  which  they  are  prepared  to  become  veterans. 
These  were  the  scenes  of  the  "  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  and  these  the  actors,  whose  type  was 
Daniel  Boon,  (the  sire  of  our  worthy  captain  of 
dragoons.)  These  were  the  unaided  pioneers  of 
an  infant  nation;  these  were  the  antagonists  of 
the  untamed  Indians  of  the  woods;  who,  singular 
enough,  are  as  much  more  formidable  than  those  of 
the  prairies,  as  were  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons 
than  the  slothful  nations  of  the  Asiatic  plains. 

Where,  now,  are  we  to  look  for  such  a  class  of 
men  1  The  government,  gathering  strength  like  a 
young  giant,  has  taken  these  matters  into  its  own 
hands.  The  strongest  nations  of  Indians  have  been 
subdued  to  utter  helplessness ;  others,  awed  and 
conlrolled.  They  have  felt  the  strong  hand  of  the 
government  over,  and  among  them ;  they  have  been 
tamed.  The  infantry  at  out-posts  have  long  since 
succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  border-men.  These 
last,  from  the  slayers  of  Indians,  have  become  the 
foes  of  timid  deer ;  from  the  hunters  of  the  bear 
and  panther,  have  degenerated  to  those  of  the  play- 
ful squirrel. 

How  easily  might  a  multitude  of  facts  be  ad- 
duced to  sustain  my  conclusions.  I  have  known 
a  caravan  of  traders,  nine-tenths  of  whose  numer- 
ical force  were  the  most  western  Missourians,  to 
cower  before  half  their  number  of  the  arrantest 
cowards  that  ever  swelled  the  imaginations  of  men, 
under  that  generalising  title  of  Pawnees; — and 
when  relieved  by  the  presence  of  infantry,  I  have 
seen  what  an  effort  of  persuasion  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  half  of  them  from  totally  abandoning 
their  expedition. 

But,  it  is  the  old-received, — once  well-founded, — 
notions  concerning  this  class,  which  naturally  linger 
in  the  minds  of  a  succeeding  generation.  To  these 
we  must  look  to  account  for  the  apparent  prefer- 
ence of  Congress  for  irregular  troops,  and  their 
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relactaoce  to  substitute  dragoons.  It  is  on  such 
foundations  that,  in  moments  of  excitement,  mem- 
bers have  indulged  the  remark,  that  a  company 
of  men  of  the  frontier,  are  worth  more  than  our 
whole  army,  ^'composed  of  the  sweepings  of  cities.'* 
A  two-fold  calumny!  That  member  had  every 
opportunity  of  knowiug,  when  he  uttered  it,  that 
a  regiment  of  iofantry  had  been,  for  near  ten  years, 
stationed  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  most 
remote  settlements,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Indians. 

Under  these  false  impressions,  did  a  certain  hono- 
rable and  intelligent  Senator  from  the  West  state, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Ranger  bill,  and  the 
campaign  of  1832,  that  the  frontier-men,  then  out 
in  the  field,  soon  destined,  some  of  them,  to  be- 
come rangers,  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  army, 
to  the  poor  infantry,  (whom  he  would  seem  to  re> 
proach  for  not  being  mounted:)  that  they  could 
stibsist  themselvesy  '^  be  here  to-night,  and  fifty  miles 
off  by  morning."  What  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  officers  on  reading  this,  as  they  did,  inac- 
tive in  a  wilderness — a  swamp— delayed  by  these 
same  boasted  volunteers,  who  bad  marched  to  a  fort 
for  proviBion8,-^it  being  notorious  that  they  had 
thrown  away  their  rations,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
carrying  them  on  their  horses  1 

The  policy  of  keeping  alive  some  knowledge  of 
that  no  less  essential  than  brilliant  branch  of  the 
science  of  war,  the  cavalry  arm,  has  been  so  often 
remarked  and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
little  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  being  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  artillery  or  infantry,  only 
creates  the  greater  necessity  of  being  prepared  be- 
forehand ;  in  other  words,  of  having  a  representa- 
tive tbree  of  that  arm,  around  which,  as  a  nucleus, 
in  time  of  need,  a  greater  force  may  be  gathered, 
and  be  influenced  after  the  manner  that  '*  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.'* 

To  show  that  more  time  and  attention  are  re- 
quired to  make  cavalry  soldiers,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that,  in  the  case  of  dragoons  at  least, 
the  recruit  is  first  to  be  made  an  infantry  soldier ; 
and  afterwards,  which  is  a  much  greater  under- 
taking, a  mounted  one ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  horse, 
which  requires  as  much  drilling  as  the  rider ;  (par- 
ticularly without  a  system  of  training  young  horses, 
which  is  a  degree  of  perfection  that  our  govern- 
ment will  not  think  of  attempting.)  All  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  add  this  important  arm  to 
the  service  :  but  owing  to  there  not  being  a  suffi- 
cient number,  if  any,  of  instructors,  want  of  time, 
opportunity,  &c.,  it  proved  nearly  abortive. 

Influenced  doubtless  by  these  considerations,  and 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  late  years,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  mounted  force  to  cope  with  mounted 
and  other  Indians,  Congress  passed  the  bill  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1833. 
The  officers  were  forthwith  appointed  from  the  in- 


fantry and  mounted  rangers.  They  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  recruit  for  the  regiment,  and 
were  restricted  in  their  enlistments  to  persons  be- 
tween twenty- and  thirty -five  years  of  age;  native 
citizens  who,  from  previous  habits,  were  well  quali- 
fied for  mounted  service.  The  officers  were  au- 
thorized to  inform  candidates  for  enlistment  that 
they  would  be  well  clothed,  and  be  kept  in  comfor- 
table quarters  in  winter.  Five  companies  were 
soon  completed  and  concentrated  at  Jefferson  bar- 
racks. The  recruits  had  generally  disposed  of 
nearly  all  their  clothing,  in  anticipation  of  their 
uniforms,  on  their  arrival  at  that  station.  In  this 
they  were  destined  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  At 
the  approach  of  winter, — in  November, — before 
any  clothing  or  their  proper  arms  had  been  received ; 
before  two  companies  had  received  their  horses ; 
just  at  that  season  when  all  civilized,  and,  I  believe, 
barbarous  nations,  even  in  a  state  of  war,  suspend 
hostilities  and  go  into  winter  quarters,  these  five 
companies  received  an  order  to  march  out  of 
theirs, — to  lake  the  field!  By  great  exertions, 
and  numerous  expedients,  a  quantity  of  clothing 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  them,  but  of  all  qualities, 
colors  and  patterns,  was  obtained.  The  march  to 
Fort  Gibson  was  commenced  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. On  the  third  day  they  encountered  a 
severe  snow-storm.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
they  reached  their  destination,  having  marched 
five  hundred  miles.  Here  they  found  no  comforta^ 
ble  quarters,  but  passed  a  severe  winter  for  any 
climate  in  tents ;  the  thermometer  standing  more 
than  one  day  at  8®  below  zero.  There  were  of 
course  no  stables,  and  the  horses  were  of  necessity 
turned  loose  to  sustain  a  miserable  existence  on 
cane  in  an  Arkansas  bottom. 

Bad  as  all  this  was  in  every  respect,  it  has  in 
some  instances  been  exaggerated  or  misrepresent- 
ed ;  for  be  it  known,  the  officers  were  as  much 
disappointed  and  deceived  as  the  men,  and  had  the 
same  fare. 

In  what  originated  this  march  ?  Was  any  im- 
portant public  end  to  be  attained  ?  Was  it  to  repel 
an  invading  foe  %  Was  it  to  make  a  sudden  and 
important  attack  upon  a  foreign  enemy  1  Did  the 
good  of  the  service  in  any  way  call  for  it  ?  To 
these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer — No! 
There  has  been  assigned,  as  the  only  and  great 
motive,  that  the  corps  having  been  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier^  would  be  disbanded  if  it 
remained  inactive  so  far  in  the  interior  as  Jeffer-- 
son  barracks.  What!  has  it  come  to  this?  Haa 
Congress  so  firmly  established  a  character  for  il- 
Iibec»lity,  inconstancy  of  purpose,  want  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  true  public  interest  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  appearances  glossed  for  their  eyes  % 
Is  their  ignorance  of  military  affairs  so  great  as  to 
become  a  matter  of  calculation  ?  Is  it  attempted 
to  flatter  them  with  the  possession  of  magical  at* 
tributes? — that,  at  their  mighty  fiat,  the  laborioua 
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aod  tedioQS  proceas  of  enlisting,  clothing,  equip- 
ping, of  discipline,  of  dismounted  and  the  doubly 
difficult  mounted  drill,  that  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  labor  of  a  year,  nay,  of  years,  is  all  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  day  !  It  is  difficult  to  say ; 
some  mighty  object  has  doubtless  been  in  view ;  for 
men  have  been  caused  to  suffer  such  hardships  as 
the  defence  of  country  and  liberty,  has  not  always 
been  sufficient  inducement  to  endure. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  has  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  constancy  of  purpose 
equal  to  the  creation  of  a  single  regiment  of  dra- 
goons 1  Our  legislators  must  be  aware  that  the 
officers  appointed  in  the  dragoons,  were  of  neces- 
sity, iafantry  officers ;  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  serrice  of  cavalry ;  that  time  is  necessary  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  the  opportunity  of 
peace.  The  service  of  cavalry  had  become  with 
US  a  forgotten  and  unknown  branch  of  military 
knowledge ;  something  to  be  read  of,  as  we  do  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  There  are  but  two  copies 
of  cavalry  tactics,  founded  on  the  system  followed, 
in  the  possession  of  the  dragoons:  the  officers 
have  been  drilled  in  squads,  in  order  to  teach  the 

Jeffisrson  barracks  was  doubtless  originally  se- 
lected as  the  station,  where  the  regiment  was  to  be 
set  up  after  a  unif<mn  system,  before  it  was  to  be 
thrown  into  actual  service,  operating  in  detach- 
ed bodies  among  widely  scattered  tribes  of  Indians. 
This  might  have  been  done  nearly  as  well  at  an 
oat-poet, — if  the  people  are  really  so  aniLious  that 
their  lot  should  be  cast  beyond  the  pale  of  civiltsa- 
tioii — and  they  would  have  been  spared  the  disas- 
ters of  a  change  of  policy. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  great  expense  of  the 
dragoons; — ^that  they  must  be  doing  something, 
&e.  &e. ;  this  being  understood  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  consideration,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  important  to  be  done,  just  at  this  time,  or  not. 
They  can  do  something ;  are  about  to  make  a  long 
exclusion ;  but  it  were  but  rational  to  suppose  that 
thas  enlightened  nation  would  have  a  little  patience ; 
at  least  sufficient  to  allow  itself  to  be  well  served. 
The  dragoons  were  first  rate  rangers  the  day  they 
were  enlisted,  and  they  bid  fair  to  remain  but  little 
better,  in  many  respects,  if  a  more  enlightened  and 
Uberal  policy  be  not  adopted  in  their  regard. 

Rome  waa  not  more  rigid  in  exactions  from  her 
■iBues  and  their  conunaoders,  than  are  the  United 
States — this  most  pacific  of  nations !  Rome,  whose 
v«ry  birth  was  amid  the  throes  of  a  measure  of 
■ilttavy  violence,  whose  population,  wealth,  and 
power  were,  step  by  step,  the  growth  of  military 
,  whose  fame  and  history  are  but  military 
Marios  was  thought  to  have  taken  the 
v  great  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  republic, 
\  he  permitted  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
I  to  serve  by  substitute  in  his  African  wars 
the  b$t  iastance  recorded.    Such  a  nation  might 


well  exact  of  its  armies  immediate  action  and  suc- 
cess, when  every  individual  had  been  raised  to 
arms. 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  waste  words,  on  a 
subject  that  enforces  conviction  on  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  great  change  I  have  shown  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  character  and  habits  of  our  fron- 
tiers-men, those  pioneers  of  the  civilized,  was  in 
part  attributed  to  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Indians.  But  let  it  be  here  re- 
marked, that  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity have  observed,  as  a  trait  of  character  common 
too/Mndians,  that  none  so  instinctively  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  regularity,  obedience,  &c.,  in 
regular  troops;  it  is  apparently  combined  vnth  a 
superstitious  feeling,  which  inspires  them  with  awe 
at  the  sight  of  a  completeness  and  uniformity,  so 
superior  to  themselves,  as  to  appear  mysterious. 
Owing  to  this,  and  the  great  changes  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Indians,  and  our  relations  with 
them,  it  were  easy  to  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
regiment  of  dragoons  is  better  calculated  for  ser- 
vice among  them  than  any  irregular  troops,  even  of 
the  old  border  caste,  did  they  now  exist.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Indians,  having 
been  driven  back  generally  to  the  plains,  the  prai- 
ries, act  now  almost  universally  on  horseback ;  of 
course,  all  operations  of  attack  against  them  mast 
correspond;  now  our  border-men,  rangers,  Ac, 
use  their  horses  for  the  sole  purpose  of  locomo- 
tion ;  they  dismount  to  use  their  rifles :  thus  encum- 
bered with  the  preservation  of  their  horses,  it  of 
course  is  left  optional  with  the  Indians  to  attack 
him  with  advantage,  or  to  avoid  engagement  by 
an  indefinitely  continued  flight.  But  the  main  ob- 
ject of  our  troops,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  these 
times,  to  awe  the  Indians ;  to  keep  them  submis- 
sive and  quiet  among  themselves ;  to  repress  their 
morbid  inclinations  for  discord  and  internal  aggres- 
sions ;  to  preserve  peace,  and  further  the  design  of 
civilization.  An  irregular,  ill-armed  force,  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  have  never  acknowledged 
the  common  restraints  of  society,  who  oonfound 
insubordination  with  a  boasted  equality ;  who  can- 
not endure  the  wholesome  action  of  discipline,  or 
even  obedience,  cannot  be  considered  comparable 
for  these  objects,  with  a  force  whose  perfect  disci- 
pline ensures  an  absence  of  all  offensive  irregu- 
larities, whose  complete  and  perfect  arms  are  the 
tokens  of  strength;  whose  accurate  evolutions, 
responding  to  a  guiding  will,  are  emblematic  of 
power;  whose  very  uniforms  have  an  imposing, 
moral  effect,  investing  them,  to  Indian  eyes,  with 
the  character  of  direct  representatives  of  a  great 
nation  which  they  dread. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  the  national  legislature, 
that  the  dragoons  can  and  most  build  quarters  and 
stables.  There  seems  to  exist  a  great  want  of  in- 
formation on  every  ^  point  ol  this  subject.  Now 
every  officer  of  dragoons,  every  inteUigent  man 
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acquainted  with  cavalry  aenrice,  will  unhesitatingly 
pronounce,  from  the  force  of  an  honest  conviction, 
that  this  is  impracticable.  Do  gentlemen  reflect 
that  the  dragoon  i«  almost  constantly  occupied  with 
the  care  of  his  horse  1  of  the  horses  of  the  sick  ? 
of  absentees  from  all  causes  ?  and  until  stables  are 
built,  his  horse  is  tenfold  an  object  of  attention 
To  come  to  facts  at  once ; — the  dragoon  horses  at 
this  post  are  held  out  to  graze  the  half  of  each 
day.  This,  with  watering,  grooming  and  feeding, 
the  care  of  his  various  accoutrements  and  arms, 
and  the  drilling  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up 
but  a  moderate  degree  of  perfection  in  his  duties, 
occupies  nearly  every  moment  of  the  time  of  a 
dragoon  soldier. 

The  PERSONNEL  of  the  army  has  heretofore  been 
complained  of;  called  "the  sweepings  of  cities,'' 
&c.  Young  men,  fit  for  the  service  required  of 
dragoons,  cannot  be  enlisted,  with  any  such  pros- 
pect of  building,  of  havd  labor,  held  out.  If  they 
are  inclined  to  work,  they  can  easily  obtain  at  home 
double  and  treble  the  wages  of  dragoons.  Some 
experience  has  been  had  on  this  point ;  and  it  was 
readily  discovered,  that  the  main,  if  not  sole  in- 
ducements of  those  that  enlisted,  were  a  craving 
for  excitement,  and  romantic  notions  of  the  far 
vest,  &c.,  operating  upon  enterprising,  roving  in- 
clinations. 

Many  seem  to  suppose  the  service  of  cavalry 
easy.  They  suflfer  their  imaginations  to  dwell  on 
a  solitary  fact,  that  the  dragoon  rides,  when  the 
foot-soldier  walks.  The  dragoon,  when  stationary, 
may  for  months  never  mount  his  horse,  but  to  drill ; 
or  to  water  him.  Or,  after  a  feitiguing  day's 
march,  has  he  a  servant  to  relieve  him  from  the 
various  attentions  required  by  his  horse  ?  which  by 
some,  are  to  be  continued  throughout  the  night. 
And  some  persons  even  prefer  walking  to  riding 
at  the  tediously  slow  gait  of  most  marches. 

The  Regiment  of  Dragoons  has  had,  so  to  speak, 
bad  luck ;  which  on  some  points  is  a  charitable 
conclusion.  The  winter  at  Fort  Gibson  has  been 
one  of  unexampled  severity  ;  the  com  crop  of  last 
season  had  been  swept  away  by  an  unparalleled  rise 
of  the  Arkansas  river.  This  was,  however,  or 
might  have  been,  known  before  they  were  sent 
here. 

The  river  has  been  this  spring,  and  is  now,  unusu- 
ally low.  Some  of  the  clothing  arrived  in  February; 
after  having  been,  with  the  sabres  and  pistols,  sunk 
in  a  steamboat.  The  guns  made  for  the  dragoons, 
&c.,  and  some  of  the  clothing,  have  not  yet  arri- 
ved. Their  sabres  and  pistols  are  not  those  in- 
tended for  the  regiment ;  but  of  a  very  rough,  infe- 
rior quality. 

With  a  little  time  and  patience,  doubtless,  all 
will  be  well ;  and  the  regiment  of  dragoons  will 
fulfil  in  usefulness  and  efiiciency,  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends,  and  stand  unscathed  by  the 
vain  shafts  of  envy  and  malice. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  other  five  companies  of  the  regiment  were 
enlisted  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  afterward 
organized  at  Jefierson  barracks.  They  were  then 
marched  to  join  us  at  Fort  Gibson ;  they  arrived  in 
June;  and  were  hurried  off  like  the  others—on 
the  18lh  of  the  month,  quite  unprepared  for  an  ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless  the  regiment  marched  full 
six  weeks  too  late,  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
were  to  traverse  the  burning  plains  of  the  South : 
and  the  thermometer  having  previously  risen  to 
105°  in  the  shado,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
summer  of  unexampled  heat. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this  subject.     Nature 
would  seem  to  have  conspired  with  an  imbecile 
military  administration  for  the  destruction  of  the 
regiment.     On,  on  they  marched,  over  the  parched 
plains  whence  all  moisture  had  shrunk,  as  from  the 
touch  of  fire ;  their  martial  pomp  and  show  dwin- 
dled to  a  dusty  speck  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless 
plain ;  disease  and  death  struck  them  as  they  moved, 
with  the  false  mirage  ever  in  view,  with  glassy 
eyes,  and  parched  tongues,  they  seemed  upon  a  sea 
of  fire.     They  marched  on,  leaving  three-fourths 
of  their  number  stretched  by  disease  in  many  sick 
camps ;  there,  not  only  destitute  of  every  comfort, 
but  exposed  with  burning  fevers  to  the  horrors  of 
the  unnatural  heat — it  was  the  death  of  hope.     The 
horses  too  were  lost  by  scores.     In  our  sick  camp, 
they  were  in  great  danger  of  massacre  by  herds  of 
Kimanche  Indians  who  had  established  themselves 
near  by ;  and  were  in  all  probability  only  saved  by 
the  judgment  and  determination  of  the  officer  in 
command,  the  lamented  Izard  :  and  he  was  fortu- 
nately indebted  to  his  experience  on  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition.     In  the  face  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, he  kept  every  man  who  could  possibly  bear 
arms  on  constant  guard ;  and  opposed  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  the  passage  of  a  single  Indian  over 
their  slight  breast-work.     He  knew  the  influence  of 
dauntless  boldness  over  Indians,  who  dread  every 
loss,  and  seek  the  attainment  of  their  ends  by  cunniD^ 
and  management :  thus  on  friendly  pretences  they 
sought  admittance  singly,  with  a  view  gradually  to 
obtain  the  power  to  crush  the  small  force  at  a  blow. 

General  Leavenworth  and  his  aid  stopped.  They 
both  lost  their  lives.  Colonel  Dodge  with  150  of 
the  hardiest  constitutions,  persevered  and  overcame 
every  obstacle;  they  reached  the  Tow-e-ash  vil- 
lage in  a  picturesque  valley,  amid  mountainous  pre- 
cipices and  rocks,  such  he  discovered  to  be  the 
name  of  a  numerous  tribe,  who  together  with  Ki- 
manches,  Kiawas  and  Arrapahoes  had  hitherto 
been  confounded  under  the  name  of  Pawnees.* 

There,  perhaps  within  the  boundary  of  Mexico, 
was  made  this  first  though  feeble  demonstration  or 
the  power  and  ubiquity  of  the  white  man.  Some 
breath  was  expended  in  an  effort  to  mediate  peace 
between  these  wandering  savage  robbers  and  their 
*  See  note  B  in  uppendix. 
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led  neighbors  of  oar  border ;  as  aTailiog  as  it 
wottld  be  to  attempt  to  establish  a  truce  between 
the  howliog  wolf  of  the  prairie  and  his  prey. 

Bat  in  letorn  for  two  female  prisoners  which  the 
Osages  had  captured ,  and  by  some  accident  had 
not  killed,  and  which  we  carried  with  us,  the  ex- 
pedition had  the  merit  of  rescuing  from  barbarism 
and  restoring  to  his  mother,  a  lad  whom  the  Tow- 
e-ash  had  captured  a  year  before.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  Indians  had  killed  his  father,  a  Judge 
Martin ;  who  thus  paid  the  forfeit  of  a  very  vagrant 
disposition,  which  must  have  led  him  to  intrude 
upon  these  savage  regions. 

The  shattered  and  half  famished  remnants  of 
the  regiment,  were  gathered  together  at  Fort  Gib- 
son in  August.  The  thermometer  had  risen  in  the 
shade  to  llA^.  There,  in  tents  and  neglected, 
many  more  suffered  and  died.  After  a  short  breath- 
ing time,  the  larger  portion  of  the  regiment  marched 
for  two  other  posts,  distant  many  hundred  miles, 
OD  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  this 
last,  they  had  to  establish  and  build.*  Thus,  in 
three  distant  positions,  the  reader  must  imagine 
that  the  squadrons  of  this-  mis-managed  regiment, 
fbund  some  leisure  to  invent  and  practice  as  many 
different  systems  of  tactics  and  duty. 

APPENDIX. 

(A.)  The  following,  relating  to  hone  artillery,  is  taken 
fnm  a  report  from  the  War  department,  (daring  the  adminis* 
tntkm  of  Mr.  Secretary  HcHenry,)  more  than  forty  years 
afOL  Whilst  it  is  interesting  and  important,  it  will  show 
tktt  ibe  gDvemment,  in  much  of  that  interval,  greatly  re- 
aiiaed  its  vigilance.  It  is  believed  that  we  have  now  in  the 
ami;  but  one  company  of  horse  artillery  organized  after 
the  most  approved  manner ;  and  this  a  very  late  measure. 

So  too^  the  government  has  never  concentrated  a  single 
legJBXja  of  csTaliy,  that  it  might  be  nniformly  and  com- 
pklely  eqaipped,  or  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
«v«lations  so  essential  to  active  opperations. 

▲  good  proof  of  the  wretched  policy  of  thus  suffering  all 
practical  acquaintance  with  these  highly  important  arms  to 
be  lost,  has  been  shown  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
irriving  it,  even  amid  the  deliberate  quiet  of  peace;  the 
cspcrienee  of  seven  years,  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
the  esTalry  tactics,  arms  and  equipage,  which  that  period  pro* 
<ioced,  have  been  all  ordered  to  be  remodeled  by  a  servile 
Imitation  of  the  French. 

"  War  Department,  January  5th,  1800. 

**  The  horse  artillery  being  a  subject  that  cannot  fail  to 
asiraci  attention,  it  will  not,  it  is  conceived,  be  deemed  su- 
perfluous to  submit  a  few  observations  and  facts  relative  to 
it»  stnacture,  advantages  and  importance. 

**The  Prussians  were  the  first  who  employed  horse  ar- 
tiCcTy,  invented  by  the  great  Frederick,  at  a  time  when  the 
kagoe  which  was  formed  against  him,  called  upon  his 
feci  OS  to  multiply  his  resources.  It  was  then,  that  the 
saK«  army,  transported  with  a  celerity  and  precision,  till 
:teD  unknown  in  war,  was  seen  to  triumph  against  supe* 
TKir  ibfces,  during  the  same  campaign,  upon  opposite  fron- 
:».-«.  lo  the  east  snd  west  of  his  slates.  It  was  then  were 
ven  horse  artillery  accompanying  strong  advanced  bodies 
•f  cavalry,  without  embarrASsiug  or  retarding  their  rapid 
BiArtbe»  tud  evolutions. 

'  See  note  C  in  appendix. 


Horse  artillery  was  introduced  into  the  Austrian  army 
during  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  but  it  was  not  made  a  prin- 
cipal object,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  The 
cannoneers  were  transported  upon  the  ridges  of  caissons, 
stuffed  in  the  attitude  of  men  on  horseback.  These  car- 
riages were  called  Wurtt-tDogen. 

"  Some  attempU  were  made  in  France  to  introduce  the 
horse  artillery  before  the  revolution  there ;  the  subject,  how- 
ever, was  not  well  understood ;  the  general  officers,  who 
were  present  at  the  attempt,  proposed  to  place  the  can- 
noneers, like  the  Aualrians,  on  Wursts. 

"In  1791,  Mr,  Duportail,  Minister  of  War,  authorised  the 
commandant  of  the  division  of  Mity  to  form  two  compa- 
nies of  horse  artillery.  The  success  of  ibis  experiment 
was  decisive,  and  answerable  to  the  minister's  expecta- 
tions. The  officers  and  men  were  in  a  few  weeks  in  a 
condition  to  manoeuvre  with  light  troops. 

"  In  1792,  Mr.  Narbonne,  who  succeeded  to  Mr.  Dupor- 
tail, composed  a  committee  of  the  most  enlightened  officers 
of  the  army,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  extending,  in  the  French  army,  the  use  of 
horse  artillery. 

"  As  no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  this  new  military 
arm,  than  what  is  reported  of  the  result  of  this  conference, 
the  Secretary  takes  the  liberty  to  introduce  iL 

"  These  officers  resolved,  as  fundamental  points— 

*1.  That  a  numerous  horse  artillery  well  served,  and 
kept  complete  in  cannoneers  and  horses,  was  the  most  cer- 
tain means  to  protect  the  evolutions  of  troops  indifferently 
inttrvctedy  to  support  their  attack  with  bayonets,  and  to 
render  null,  by  positions  seasonably  taken  and  with  celerity, 
the  advantages  which  troops  better  diedpUnedt  might  confi- 
dently promise  themselves  from  superiority  in  manmuvres. 

'2.  That  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  this  arm, 
the  rules  of  service,  instruction,  &c.,  the  horse  artillery 
ought  to  differ  from  the  field  artillery  only,  in  having  its 
pieces  so  managed,  as  to  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  celerity 
wherever  they  can  produce  the  greatest  effect,  and  in  the 
cannoneers  being  able  to  follow  their  guns,  and  to  com- 
mence action  as  soon  as  they  are  placed. 

'3.  That  to  fulfil  this  object,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
have  the  cannoneers  all  mounted  on  horses,  than  a  part  of 
them  on  WurstSf  because  on  horses  they  are  less  subject  to 
accidents,  their  movement  more  rapid,  their  retreat  more 
secure,  and  the  replacing  of  horses  easy. 

4.  That  without  excluding  any  calibre,  it  appears  pieces, 
carrying  balls  of  eight  and  twelve  pounds,  and  howitzers, 
may  be  most  advantageously  employed. 

'  5.  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  discipline  a  horse  artille- 
rist in  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry ;  that  this  would  be  a  de- 
parture, without  utility,  from  the  principal  object;  that  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  know  to  sit  firm  on  his  horse,  to  mount 
and  descend  quickly,  and  conduct  him  boldly ;  that  it  is  not 
requisite  to  oblige  him  to  preserve  any  order  in  following 
his  piece,  leaving  it  to  his  intelligence  to  learn,  if  he 
chooses,  to  execute  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry. 

'  6.  That  the  manoeuvre,  a  la  prolonge,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  every  case  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  use  it. 
That  the  horses  remaining  attached  while  the  pieces  are 
firing,  one  gains  thereby  all  the  time  which  would  be  lost 
in  removing  or  replacing  the  avant  train,  and  thus  one  may 
pass  fosses  and  rivers  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  profit 
of  positions. 

*  7.  That  in  order  to  form  at  once  a  requisite  number  of 
companies  of  horse  artillery,  without  weakening  the  artillery 
regiments,  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  for  every  piece  two  skil- 
ful cannoneers,  and  to  draw  upon  the  infantry  for  the  rest.' 
"  On  these  principles,  the  French  have  organized  an  es- 
tablishment in  their  armies,  from  w  hichtbey  have  derived  the 
most  important  ad  vanUges  in  most,  if  not  all  their  campaigns. 
•'  The  decisive  agency  of  horse  arlillerj-  in  offensive  war 
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was  manifested  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  by  Gen.  Du 
mouriez,  at  the  end  of  his  campaign  in  1792.    The  affair  of 
Waterloo  is  equally  in  point,  as  to  its  superiority  in  defm- 
stM  opcrotwnt. 

"  Whilst  Gen.  Pichegru  commanded  the  army  of  Flanders, 
four  thousand  cavalry,  manceuvreing  with  bis  horse  artillery, 
sustained  the  immense  effort  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  supporting  an  artillery  chiefly  of  a  different  kind,  of 
at  least  triple  the  force  of  that  opposed  to  it. 

*'  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  CastigUorUf  after  raising  the 
siege  of  Mantuat  having  re-assembled  several  divisions  of 
his  horse  artillery  in  a  well  chosen  position,  under  General 
Ihmarlini  broke,  by  their  means,  the  Austrian  line,  and 
thus  decided  a  victory  upon  which  depended  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  in  his  favor. 

"  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  horse  artillery  contributed 
not  a  little  to  gain  the  battle  of  Ettingen^  when  Gen- 
eral Jlforeou,  very  inferior  in  cavalry,  maintained,  by  its 
means,  his  left  wing  against  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Arch 
Duke.  The  application  of  the  horse  artillery  procured  to 
General  Hoche,  upon  the  Rhine,  in  the  late  affair  of  Neu' 
vttfd,  like  success. 

*^  The  Arch  Duke  Charles,  instructed  by  such  events, 
has  greatly  augmented  and  improved  this  arm  of  the  Aus- 
trian army.  The  English,  also,  have  lately  introduced 
horse  artillery  into  their  service,  but,  it  is  supposed,  too 
sparingly  to  derive  therefrom  its  full  effect. 

"  Can  an  agent,  so  superior  in  all  offensive  and  defensive 
operations,  and  so  vastly  important  from  its  nature,  as  well 
as  the  use  made  of  it  by  other  nations,  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  composition  of  our  army,  or  neglected  with  impunity  ? 

•*The  author  of  a  recent  work,  entitled  *  Precis  des 
evenements  militaires,'  published  in  numbers  at  Hamburg, 
from  which  most  of  the  aforesaid  facts  respecting  this 
powerful  military  agent  have  been  taken,  observes,  *  that  it 
is  become  indispensable  in  all  armies ;  it  can  accompany 
almost  every  where  cavalry ;  it  crosses  rivers  and  morasses 
impassable  to  foot  artillery ;  it  thunders  in  mass  and  with 
great  rapidity  upon  an  unexpected  point  of  attack ;  turns  a 
body  of  the  enemy;  takes  him  in  flank  or  rear;  can  per- 
form the  service  of  advance  posts ;  of  artillery  position,  of 
the  rear  guard ;  and,  in  fine,  that  of  a  corps  of  reserve, 
from  which  detachments  may  be  made  as  wanted  :  it  is  free 
from  the  inconvenience  ascribed  to  foot  artillery,  of  retard- 
ing and  restraining  the  manoeuvres  and  marches  of  troops : 
the  French  have,  therefore,  already  confined  the  use  of  foot 
artillery  to  the  service  of  sieges,  with  the  exception  of  four- 
pounders,  which  they  have  yet  left  attached  to  battalions.' 

"Horse  artillery  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  recommen- 
ded to  the  United  States  by  the  reflection,  that  all  attacks 
on  the  sea-board  must  be  made  by  an  enemy,  water-borne 
from  a  distant  country,  who  will  consequently  be  ill-pro- 
vided with  horses ;  whereas,  the  United  States,  having  a 
knowledge  of  this  agent,  and  resorting  to  their  resources  iu 
horses,  might  he  able  to  oppose  a  horse  artillery  so  superior 
and  so  promptly,  as  to  give  decided  advantages  in  attack  or 
defence,  and  relieve  their  territory  from  being  ravaged,  or 
long  possessed  in  any  part  of  it.  If  the  United  States  shall 
prevent  an  enemy  from  procuring  the  horses  of  the  country, 
and  shall  maintain  a  superiority  in  this  forcible  arm,  they 
will  have  little  to  fear  from  invaders,  however  powerful  in 
infantry." 


(B.)  I  confess  myself  warmly  interested  in  the  fate  of 
these  four  nations,  and  one  other,  the  Pawnee,  whose  con- 
dition is  much  the  same.  Their  location  has  been  until  of 
late,  sufficiently  remote  to  have  allowed  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  escape  the  degradation  of  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  the  depravity  and  avarice  of  the  pioneers,  have 
always  introduced  among  neighboring  Indians.    As  a  sam- 


ple of  their  treaties  with  the  government,  I  can  state  that 
the  Osages  ceded  about  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  to 
cancel  claims  which  were  not  to  exceed  ^,000  made 
against  them  by  meddling  renegade  whites,  who  havel)een 
the  bane  of  their  happiness. 

Suffering  a  miserable  decay  from  the  horrible  diseases 
which  we  have  introduced  among  them  without  a  remedy  or 
alleviation,  they  do  not  complain;  and  driven  nearly  to 
despair  by  their  contracted  limits  and  the  destruction  of 
game,  they  have  not  lifted  the  bloody  hatchet  against  the 
aggressors. 

The  buffalo  must  soon  fail  them ;  the  restless  white  has 
wandered  beyond,  and  is  fast  exterminating  these  animals, 
essential  to  the  existence  of  many  tribes.  Every  year  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  are  slain  for  the  skins  and 
tongues.  The  American  fur  company  takes  the  lead  in 
this  nefarious  destruction. 

Their  near  prospect  is  starvation,  with  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  follow  the  buffalo  by  a  gradual  desertion  to  the  wan- 
dering robber  tribes  of  the  great  prairies.  Thus,  if  left  to 
their  fate,  they  will  cause  great  disorders  on  the  frontiers, 
and  miserably  linger  until  they  disappear  from  the  earth ; 
or,  losing  character,  language  and  name,  sink  the  last  gra- 
dation to  utter  barbarism,  and  become  the  nomade  outcasts 
of  the  great  American  desert. 

To  endeavor  to  avert  this  fate  must  be  an  object  with 
every  philanthropist.  Any  Amtrican^  of  but  common  hu- 
manity, must  feel  interested  in  such  a  good  work ;  we  have 
been  the  source  of  their  injuries  and  evils,  past  and  pre- 
sent. But  it  is  evident  the  Government  only  can  give  an 
effectual  impulse  to  the  most  beneficent  plans  of  ameliora- 
tion ;  and  it  could  be  easily  shown,  that,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  humane  policy  which  it  professes,  these 
tribes  have  matter  of  fact  claims  upon  our  justice,  so  great, 
that  a  mere  pittance  in  comparison,  if  expended  in  an  en> 
lightened  and  judicious  manner,  would  perhaps  accomplish 
all  that  can  be  done  to  save  them ;  and  at  the  least,  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings  and  soften  the  hardness  of  their  sink- 
ing fortunes. 

In  this  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  done  to  reclaim  them  from  barbarism  ; 
as  the  only  possible  way  of  preventing  their  total  extinction. 

All  the  efforts  of  Government  and  of  charitable  and  well- 
meaning  iudi  viduals,  or  societies,  have  hitherto  failed.  The 
Government,  in  bargains  little  better  than  robbery,  has  with 
a  close  and  sparing  hand  sold  them  benefits ;  has  paid  them 
in  promises  of  assistance  in  improvement ;  has  told  them 
that  the  introduction  of  cattle,  mills,  ploughs,  &c.,  would 
be  greatly  to  their  advantage;  caused  them  to  assent ;  and 
engaged  itself  to  furnish  them.  But  these  engagements, 
really  advantageous  if  fulfilled  in  a  faithful  manner,  have 
been  sometimes  neglected,  and  always,  if  performed  to  the 
bare  letter,  been  paid  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  bargain ; 
without  any  further  effort  for  their  advantage ,  without  care 
that  they  should  be  taught  to  reap  any  real  and  lasting  bene- 
fit; in  a  word,  the  United  States  has  by  its  functionaries 
and  agents,  grossly  neglected  its  duties  and  moral  obliga- 
tions. Its  "agents'*  have  oden  been  selected  with  any 
other  motives,  than  a  careful  regard  to  peculiar  fitness,  an 
intelligent  and  paternal  interest  in  their  welfare,  a  devotion 
to  dtay.  Unprincipled  traders  have  been  ever  allowed  to 
reside  with  the  tribes,  and  gain  an  unsalutary  influence,^ 

*  This  influence,  founded  on  a  gratification  of  their  evil 
passions,  is  irresistible.  Even  in  Washington  city,  depu- 
tations of  chiefs  and  principal  men,  in  treaty  councils,  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  after  receiving  his  propositions  and 
advice,  delay  their  decisions  and  answers  for  a  night — as 
usual— and  then  make  those  dictated  or  advised  by  some 
obscure  trader,  or  trader's  agent,  who  will  always  h^  foand 
to  accompany  them. 
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ffftr  exeiud  for  intensely  selfish  ends ;  they  hare  been  al- 
lowed to  penaade  the  tribes  to  demand  their  annuities  in 
^iccie,  in  preference  to  such  goods  and  necessaries  at  cost 
asd  transporUtion  prices,  as  they  sell  them  at  an  enormous 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  all  private  efforts  to  reclaim  and 
leach  the  sarages,  hare  been  anwisely  directed,  and  oilen, 
I  frieve  to  say,  faithlessly  applied.  Missionaries  have 
often  been  incompetent,  aud  selfinh  depositaries  of  sacred 
trusts;  in  their  establishments,  the  leading  principle  seems 
to  have  been,  their  own  substantial  and  permanent  comfort ; 
or  their  measures,  founded  on  mistaken  views,  have  been 
executed  in  an  unwise  and  unconciliating  spirit.  Their 
efforts  have  perhaps  been  worse  than  vain ;  lasting  preju- 
dices  have  been  created ;  and  in  their  most  snccessful  ef- 
forts, the  oases  of  individual  scholars,  the  effects  of  an 
nnnatixral  advance  in  science — unaccompanied  by  the  moral 
lestraints  of  our  religion,  which  theirnatures  are  incapable 
of  receiving, — ^have  but  resulted  in  the  exhibition  of  an  in- 
cveased  capacity  for  systematic  vice.  All  such  efforts 
have  been  radically  wrong.  All  history  proves  that  simple 
Tknsm — the  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
Bund,  capable  of  directing  all  the  operations  of  nature,— 
has  been  an  attainment  beyond  the  powers  of  man,  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  progress.  Then  he  imagines  a  distinct 
costroUing  spirit,  or  deity,  in  every  natural  object  of  terror ; 
or  of  peculiar  benificence  in  every  effect  of  which  the 
eaose  isconcealed  from  his  untutored  faculties.  Thus,  even 
the  civilized  and  philosophic  Greek  worshipped  a  multitude 
of  gods;  and,  to  aid  his  conceptions,  clothed  them  with 
haman  passions  and  attributes  ;  and,  like  the  Romans,  re- 
jected for  ages  our  holy  religion  revealed  to  the  Jews ;  but 
only  after  that  nation,  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
the  Almighty,  to  prepare  them  for  iu  reception^  had  ages  be- 
fore been  taught  by  Him,  a  religion  of  symbols,  forms,  and 
BMgnificent  ceremonies,  which,  appealing  to  the  senses  of 
•a  untntored  race,  could  engage  their  imagination,  sway 
their  passions,  fix  their  attention,  and  ever  renew  their  recol- 
lections of  past  signal  and  miraculous  favors. 

To  attempt  to  teach  savages  letters  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  (not  even  intelligible  to  the  most  cul- 
trnted  intellect.)  is  evidently  to  contemn  the  experience  of 
an  nations.  But  taking  for  our  guidance  the  gradual  ad- 
vaaees  of  Europeans,  whose  histories  we  possess,  let  them 
fost  be  tanght  step  by  step  the  lessons  of  civilization ;  let 
OS  ecdeavor  first  to  make  them  herdsmen,  which  alone  will 
be  faand  a  difficult  and  most  important  advance ;  afterward 
direct  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  simplest  me- 
cbaaic  arts.  The  menfal  endowments  of  civilized  man  are 
imktjitmi  like  physical  distinctions;  are  possessed  ai  our  birth. 
Let  as  not  then  shock  the  natitres  of  savages,  by  attempting 
to  force  opoD  them  at  once  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
aoqairements  and  the  creed,  which  the  gradual  progress,  the 
recorded  lessons  of  eighteen  centuries  hHve  perfected  for 
UBj  and  in  onr  natures. 

HaTing  condemned  the  systems  for  civilizing  the  Abori- 
gines, bithrrto  attempted,  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of 
ifacir  total  failure,  my  efforts  in  the  same  good  cause  would 
piov«  certainly  fruitless,  unless  a  more  specific  practical 
plia  be  added  to  the  general  principles  which  have  already 
faeca  sQggested. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  failure  of  t)ie  many  treaty 
Btipolations,  made  with  some  view  to  their  improvement 
smA  permanent  welfare,  have  been  the  result  of  their  spirit- 
leas  Of  faithless  execution  ;  (even  the  letter  of  the  law,  has 
ao(  always  been  fulfilled ;)  and  in  part  to  an  injudicious  or 
acomplete  scheme.  Mills  have  been  built,  and  no  millers 
?iovided ;  domestic  animals  have  been  furnished,  but  with 
aa  systematic  provision  for  their  preservation  and  propei 
*>ca ;  farmers  have  been  appointed,  but  with  so  liitleaiten- 
^n  to  a  good  selection,  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
*^t,  that  they  have  proved  farmers  for  their  own  profit, 
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instead  of  that  of  the  Indian ;  but  above  all,  the  agent,  on 
whom  so  much  must  depend,  has  but  too  often  been  selected 
without  regard  to  peculiar  fitness.  If  there  is  any  office 
under  Government,  in  the  appointment  to  which  it  issssea- 
tial  to  be  actuated  by  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  and 
which  calls  for  a  most  studious  and  judicious  selectioB«  i^ 
is  this.  The  *'  agent"  must  be  the  soul  of  the  system  I 
would  propo.4r.  It  should  be  an  office  not  to  be  sooght  for ; 
hut  the  search  must  be  for  a  man  possessing  these  three 
qualifications — experience,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  wel« 
fare  of  the  Indian.  He  must  be  selected,  as  would  be  the 
guardian  of  one*s  children. 

Assistants  should  be  appointed,  whose  duties  would  be 
the  preservation  and  management  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals furnished  by  Government  for  breeding,  ^onest  men 
and  good  christians  must  fill  these  stations;  and  they 
should  well  understand  in  advance,  that  they  are  pat  then 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they  are  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  devotion  to  their  duties ;  and  that  therefore 
the  proceeds  of  cultivation  by  Indians,  roust  go  solely  to 
the  Indians,  who  should  never  be'required  to  labor  butfortksm.* 
selves. 

Mills  and  blacksmith  shops  should  be  built,  and  miller* 
and  blacksmiths  appointed,  for  their  immediate  benefit  and 
permanent  example.  Log  huts  should  be  built  for  the 
chiefs ;  sheds,  enclosures,  dec,  be  constructed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  cattle,  domestic  fowla,  dec,  and  farming  tools 
furnished.  But,  in  every  thing,  a  view  should  be  had  to 
their  instruction,  and  encouragement  to  learn  the  use  of 
tools,  and  to  work  and  provide  for  themselves ;  and  with 
this  object,  pains  should  be  tsken  to  discover  end  foster  the 
inclinations  or  aptness  of  individuals  for  the  arts  exhibited 
or  practised  for  their  benefit. 

Too  o^ch  restraint  would  be  injudicious ;  but  the  pas* 
sessors  of  herds  might  gradually  be  persuaded,  that  the 
search  for  far  distant  buffalo  were  laboriooa  or  disadvanta- 
geous.   The  excitements  of  war  and  the  chase  should  be 
substituted  by  all  manly  amusements,  by  all  means  possible. 
The  advantages  of  individual  appropriation,  and  the  rights 
of  property,  should  be  inculcated  as  of  the  first  importance. 
As  a  substitute  for  their  vicious  traders,  factors  should  be 
appointed  to  sell  at  the  villages  all  snitable  articles  at  cost 
and  transportation  prices.    Barter  for  peltriea,  should  be 
discouraged  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  prices  be  given 
for  agricultural  productions :  these  might  be  advantageously 
used  for  the  supply  of  military  posts,  with  forage  and  rations. 
Physicians  should  he  appointed  to  live  with  them  ;  to  be 
compensated  in  part  by  regulated  and  very  moderate  charges. 
Individuals,  thus  employed  with  the  tribes,  should  for 
their  comofrt,  and  in  part  compensation,  be  allowed  fann« 
ing  and  gracing  privileges;  but  a/i  of  them  strictly  limited 
to  the  production  of  articles  for  their  own  km. 

Unless  the  trade  be  strictly  confined  to  faelors,  treaties, 
or  arrangements,  should  be  made  by  which  the  distribotioa 
of  present  or  future  annuities  should  be  uniformly  made  in 
equivalents  best  adapted  to  the  plan  of  civilization,  and,  if 
practicable,  be  so  varied  as  to  offei  encouragementa  tosuoh 
courses  of  conduct  as  may  be  deemed  conducive  to  this 
general  object ;  and  donations  should  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewards  or  prizes. 

But,  above  all,  a  military  force  at  convenient  stations. 
should  maintain,  by  the  terror  of  summary  punishments,  a 
complete  non-intercottrse  with  wlute  men. 

The  world  has  seen  herdsmen,  agriculturalists,  artisans, 
pniniers,  sculptors,  generals,  and  great  nwnarchs,  ignorant 
of  letters;  but  never  a  literary  savage,  ignorant  of  the  sMMt 
simple  and  essential  arts  of  civilised  man. 

Indian  hypocrites  have  been  beard  of;  but  there  was  ne- 
ver a  christian  savage  Indian.    The  Almighty,  with  wise 
I  bill  inscrutable  purposes,  has  seen  fit  that  the  religion  of  hia 
Son  should  make  ^  gradual  aud  slow  progress  throqfh  tkm 
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human  race :  first  introdnc«d  amid  the  oaly  civilized  nations, 
and  who  had  attained  every  eiccllencc  in  literature,  its  ame- 
liorating  progress  seemed  long  of  doubtful  success.  God 
hath  not  implanted  in  the  savage  nature,  a  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving the  lesson  of  christian  humility;  or  of  conceiving 
of  its  being  taught  in  the  person  of  Omnipotence  ;  He  hath 
ever  worked  by  means  ;  and  the  firvt  lessous  of  Cbristranity 
are  to  be  taught  in  the  humanizing  influences  of  ibe  most 
simple  and  laborious  arts. 

After  three  centuries,  the  civilization  of  our  Indians  is 
yet  a  problem.  The  very  promising  success  of  the  Che- 
rokees  has  been  alnoost  solely  the  result  of  themixtnre  and 
intermarriage  of  whites.  This  has  gone  so  far,  that  their 
language  is  fast  being  lost ;  and  still  alt  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  live  in  huts,  possess  herds,  and  that  they  practise 
a  very  rode  agriculture: ;  and  (with  exceptions)  they  are  not 
christians. 

But  1  have  confidence  that  the  plan  I  have  described 
would  succeed  even  with  the  wild  tribes  I  have  mentioned, 
(and  a  few  others,  not  more  distant,  and  in  a  similar  con- 
dition.) 

Who  will  say,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  do  all  this,  and  more,  for  these  helpless  remnants  of 
races  which  we  have  slaughtered,  oppressed  and  driven  off 
from  all  the  best  of  the  land— the  homes  which  they  have 
loved  and  freely  bled  for  ?  Unless  something  be  done,  they 
will  soon  share  the  fate  of  the  many  free  and  breve  tribes, 
whose  deeds  in  defence  of  their  country  have  been  illus- 
trated in  our  choicest  literature,  but  who  aie  gone,  and  have 
left  no  other  memorial. 

If  all  should /a«f,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  contem- 
plate their  "  mekneholy"  fortunes  with  more  equanimity, 
conscious  of  having  done  something  to  smooth  iheir  rugged 
decline,  to  alleviate  the  sufTerings  of  want,  and  to  lessen  or 
prevent  the  miserable  and  degrading  effects  of  the  vices  of 
our  own  introduction. 

(C.)  This  false  and  wasteful  policy  of  converting  troopers 
into  workmen  and  day-lalMrers,  has  been  adopted  in  several 
instances.  Whilst  once  suffering  under  its  effects,  I  sent 
the  following,  as  a  communication  for  a  professional  press, 
then  seemingly  in  its  death-struggles,— contending  against 
discouragements  which  the  reader  may  find  in  some  mea« 
sure  pictured  in  the  article  itself. 

From  my  retreat  in  the  far,  far  West,  at  an  outpost  be- 
yond the  outer  marches  of  civilization,  where  my  thought-s 
have  long  and  painfnlly  dwelt  upon  a  condition  shared  by 
many— by  the  western  army— suffer  my  voii*e  to  be  heard 
in  a  sober  appeal  to  all,  the  influential  and  those  most  con 
cerned.  Suffer  me,  though  reluctant,  to  piobe  its  evils,  and 
to  consider  of  remedies,  that  I  may  flatter  myself  that  some 
hope  of  improvement  may  be  entertained. 

From  the  north  to  the  south-west,  new  posts  are  often 
established,  from  various  motives  of  change,  new  exigencies, 
(or  new  views  of  policy  ;)  being  ever  erected  with  scanty 
means,  in  a  careless,  comfortless,  and  defenceless  manner, 
under  a  negligent  and  parsiooonious  administration  of  dis- 
tant and  unseen  interests— a  picture  of  one,  in  its  founda- 
tion, progress,  and  maturity,  were  a  fair  test  of  the  merits 
of  the  class.    Faithful  is  my  endeavor  to  execute  this  task. 

A  site  is  selected,  perchance  in  the  dreary  depths  of 
some  primitive  forest— desolate  and  inaccessible,  it  may 
be,  if  geographical  position  be  mostly  insisted  on  ;  and  un- 
healihy  most  generally,  because  on  a  river.  The  wolf  is 
startled  from  his  lair  by  the  approach  of  an  armed  array  of 
three  or  four,  seldom  more  than  five  or  six,  reduced  compa- 
nies, which,  without  display,  plod  wearily  along,  with  a  train 
of  baggage  containing  their  now  more  important  weapons, 
the  axe,  the  pick,  and  other  rude  tools ;  and  they  encamp 
amid  the  dark  undergrowth.  The  arms  of  the  many  soon 
btcome  naglected—in  a  measure  ibtmdoned.    If  they  are 


cavalry,  their  horses  are  turned  into  a  large  enclosare, 
where  they  are  long  to  remain,  neglected,  uselets,  and  ex- 
posed. Every  energy  is  now  devoted  to  the  felling  of  trees 
to  build  log  huts  with  wooden  chimneys,  dap-board  roofs, 
put  on  with  weight-poles,  and  without  windows  or  floon; 
and  to  putting  up  rude  pickets  and  block-houses,  w6icb 
complete  the  **  fort."  A  summer  or  fall  ensues,  and  the 
miasma  arising  from  the  unwonted  exposvre  to  the  sun  of 
a  new  surface  composed  of  a  mass  of  vegetation  in  evei7 
stage  of  decay,  places  one  half  of  the  officers  and  mea 
upon  the  sick  report— prostrates  them,  destitute  of  all  com- 
forts; with  that  fell  disease,  the  ague,  with  which  many  of 
them  linger  for  years. 

The  next  step  is  to  build  another  better  "  fort,"  on  a  spot 
near  by.  They  labor  on,  perhaps  for  years,  at  quarters  of 
hewed  logs,  of  frame,  or  possibly  ii^  stone  or  brick— thcr 
lumber  sometimes  all  sawed  by  hand.  Mayhap  they  look 
forward  with  a  vague  hope  of  one  day  seeing  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  defensible  work,  with  snch  quarters  as 
they  build  for  the  eastern  division,  and  which  a  Secretary 
has  planned  or  promised ;  but  in  which  he  has  not  had  the 
fortune  or  perseverance  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
legislature. 

It  19  now  my  object  to  describe  the  life  of  the  officer  at 
this  post.    I  will  suppose  a  young  officer,  a  graduate,  to  have 
arrived,  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence.    He  has  received 
a  scientific,  military  education ;  young,  and  lacking  expe- 
rience, his  character  and  habits  are  unconfirmed ;  but  he 
has  had  a  vague  conception  of  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
arms,  and  of  their  practical  exercise.    He  may,  or  should, 
have  formed  plana  of  improvement— of  following  out,  on  a 
more  liberal  scale,  the  stady  o(  his  noble  profession — of 
reading  the  works  of  the  great  raasten  of  his  art,  of  tboee 
who  have  described  and  commented  on  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns,  or  who  have  given  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience and  reflections  on  the  operations  and  expedients  of 
war  in  all  its  branches.     But  he  is  astonished;  he  is  disap- 
pointed.   He  at  least  expected  to  find  himself  among  sol- 
diers, but  sees  none  but  ragged  workmen,  and  a  few  others 
in  fatigue-clothing,  going  through  some  of  the  most  usual 
duties ;  and  absolutely  necessary,  he  expected  some  com- 
mand of  men;  he  finds  that  his  company,  as  "extra  duty 
men,"  is  under  the  charge  of  the  quartermaster,  and  will 
hardly  recognize,  under  any  circumstances,  bis  authority. 
He  expected  to  be  occupied  with  his  duties ;  he  finds  he 
has  scarce  any  employment.    He  then  seeks  to  find  rafuge- 
in  studies,  or  general  literature;  he  finds  that  there  are 
few  or  no  books  at  the  post.    He  determfnes  that  be  will 
ride,  hunt, "explore  the  country.    He  purchases  a  horae  and 
rides,  but  generally  alone ;  there  are  no  roads,  and  none 
perhaps  but  barren  and  difficult  avenues.    There  is  no 
game,  the  Indian  has  destroyed  it.    He  wads  in  some  stray 
newspaper  of  the  youth  of  cities,  exercising  in-gymnasiums* 
and  in  halls  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  arms>  receiving  les- 
sons in  **  the  noble  art  of  fence."    He  is  sorrowful  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  here  practicable  or  daeame'd  of  by 
those  arsond  him.    Almost  in  despair,  he  conceives  of  a, 
debating  society ;  he  finds  his  four,  five^  or  sis  compaaions,. 
not  enough  to  form  one,  if  disposed ;  they  will  entes  heartily 
into  no  permanent,  common  plans  of  improvement  or  aoMise- 
ment.    The  hearts  of  some  are  far  away  in  the  eastern. 
cities,  wheve  are  those  who  should  be  their  companions — 
enjoying  themselves,  they  imagine.    If  he  seek  the  plea* 
sure  of  convene  with  the  little  society  around  him,  he  fiods- 
a  poor  resource,  because  it  is  so  small,  so  unchanged,  so 
unexcited,  so  aame.    Useful  and  improving  pursuits  out  oC 
the  question,  he  is  disposed  to  banisK ennui  by  any  ratiooal 
amusement ;  he  finds  that,  unlike  alt  oiher  societies  and 
conditions  of  the  human  lace,  not  one  Is  known  at  the  post. 
If  he  attempt  to  compose  habitually,  he  is  discouraged  l»y 
the  want  of  books  of  rcCecencc.    .lad.  fiiully^  if  lie  cantcxn- 
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plate  writing  for  a  military  Journul,  be  finds  that  the  mails 
areeseecdingly  slow  and  oncertain ;  tbat  no  one  else  writes, 
and  that  periiapa  few  even  read. 

It  is  not  in  homan  nature  to  sUnd  all  this ;  excitement  or 
oceopatioa  is  absdately  necessary.  He  is  invited  to  piny 
at  cards— he  ia  pressed  to  do  so—the  indaence  of  example 
bss  fall  play  apoa  hioi ;  and  temptation  is  found  in  another 
fonn  of  excitement— the  bottle ;  he  yields,  and  plants  the 
seeds  of  hahiu  which,  unless  he  le  very  firm,  in  a  few 
years  beoooae  settled.  It  is  these  victoas  excitements  and 
hsbcts  of  indolence,  which  become  so  seductive  as  to  destroy 
the  inclination  for  the  more  manly  aouiaemeou  of  the 
chaoe.&c 

He  forgets  his  theoretical  acquirements,  and  is  in  a  fair 
«ay<form«y  important  application)  of  losing  them  forever. 
lisilesa  and  inactive,  his  mind  runs  to  fallow ;  and  though 
of  ine  iatelieet,  and  ooce  of  bright  promise,  he  is  fated,  at 
middle  age,  to  sink  into  hopeless  mediocrity. 

If  the  vosng  officer  have  been  appointed  from  civil  life, 
his  eooditioB  is  in  some  reepeeis  worse ;  he  has  no  eppor 
taaity  to  aoquire  that  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  is 
so  engrafted  into  the  mind,  the  very  nature  of  most  gradu 
ales,  that  nothing  can  ever  eradicate  it ;  and  perhaps  of 
less  experience,  or  with  a  less  disciplined  mind,  he  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  vice  of  his  situation. 

The  picAore  is  faithful,  but  incomplete.  The  worst  has 
I  seen.  The  post  improves  in  its  moral  capabilities, 
I  but  little  in  their  development.  A  small  library  has 
gradaally  been  purchased,  aad  military  duties  give  more 
oeeopalioD ;  some  resources  for  amusement  have  possibly 
been  achieved ;  the  poor  men,  who  enlisted  perhaps  with 
the  deliberate  expectation  and  intention  of  becoming  tol' 
Sirs,  aad  who  have  stoically  accomplished  every  work  and 
drodfery,  now  generally  get  up  a  Thespian  society,  and 
I  exbibtc  an  excellence  evidently  resulting  from  an  ex- 
I  of  mind  quite  unwonted  to  the  majority  of  their  supe- 
nocs.  The  officers,  too,  give  parties  and  balls,  if  their  num- 
ber be  not  too  small ;  they  read,  too,  but  generally  light 
wsiks,  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Habits  of  con- 
tiBvoas  appliratioa  of  the  mind  having  been  long  inter- 
NfSed,  (though  necessarily  or  reluctantly,)  are  with  great 
diJficQlty  recovered ;  aad  there  is  no  urgent  call,  no  neces- 
sity impelling  to  painful  exertion.    Pretnon  honoris  labor  eoL 

Why  ahould  this  state  of  things  exist  in  the  American 
aimy  ?  the  army  of  the  great  republic ;  an  army,  increasing 
Uk  siae,  sod  needing  a  new  impulse  to  make  it  equal  to  ira- 
pmtant  and  growing  duties ;  and  which,  who  shall  say,  may 
not  very  aoon  be  called  on  to  emerge  from  that  state  of 
peaee,  which,  existing  so  long,  has  led  to  this  declining  and 
ssghcted  condition.  And  of  the  army  of  what  other  nat  ion 
eaa  this  be  said?  France,  Russia,  and  even  England,  find 
t  for  their  arms  ;  and  by  untrammelled  and  en- 
ninistrations,  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  improve- 
sHsf;  and  provide  the  means,  and  offer  inducements  to 
hath  theoretical  and  practical  excellence  and  distinction. 
Bat,  above  all,  Prussia  presents  a  system,  which,  approach- 
the  laws  and  customs  of  ancient  republics  re- 
I  in  arms,  than  of  a  consolidated  monarchy,  is  the 
s  of  the  American ;  there,  the  officer,  undergoing 
1  examinations,  is  impelled  to  study,  practice,  and 
t  by  these  severe  tests  of  proficiency  and  excel- 


if  I  have  presented  a  picture,  homely  bnt  faithful,  of 
svib  which  others  suffering  with  me  equally  deplore :  if  I 
hsve  revealed  truths,  startling  to  those  whom  duty  and  repu- 
iBiiea  alike  call  upon  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence, 
Is  exalt  the  efifeiency  and  character  of  the  army :  let  me 
sfcr  to  the  eoDsideration  of  all,  some  thoughts  upon  reroe- 
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Of  this,  the  soldier,  the  officer  end  the  government,  would 
feel  the  advantage ;  the  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  I  have 
dwelt  upon,  would  be  at  once  removed.  The  officer  would 
be  happier,  in  being  occupied  with  his  profession ;  and  be 
able  to  entertain  feelings  of  miKtary  pride  and  emulation. 
The  soldier  would  cease  to  be  deceived,  be  belter  contented, 
less  Rpt  to  desert- 

The  Government  would  have  its  work  done  cheaper  and 
better.* 

2d.  A  radical  ehangt  of  system^  under  vohkih  (notwithstand* 
ing  the  late  law,  forbidding  the  employment  of  officers  in 
certain  civil  duties)  many  offictrs  ate  habituatty  aboent  from 
their  comjmniee  or  poete. 

How  vast  an  improvement  to  the  service  would  this  re* 
form  be  !  to  the  character  and  contentment  of  the  officer, 
whose  society  would  he  so  much  improved  !  and  an  open- 
ing would  be  msde  for  emulation  in  duties,  and  improving 
and  healthful  exercises  and  amusements.  There  would  be 
a  public  opinion  to  act  upon  vicious  individual  pursuits  or 
inclinations.    We  would  l)e  an  united  family. 

Another  law,  separating  the  staff  from  the  line,  would  go 
very  far  toward  this  reform.  But  that  is  not  all :  Two  rules 
or  regulations  should  be  msde,  and  after  being  made  should 
be  adhered  to:  Ist.  That  no  written  or  verbal  applications, 
made  through  irregular  channels,  should  be  received  or 
libtmed  to  at  head  quarters ;  and  2dly,  that  no  indulgence  or 
application  shall  be  granted,  unless  asked  or  made  by  an 
officer  from  his  proper  station.  Theircondition  being  much 
improved,  few,  indeed,  would  be  asked  afterwards. 

3d.  7^e  purchase  by  Gooemment,  for  the  use  of  each  perma- 
nent post,  of  a  good  foundation  for  a  library. 

For  example,  a  selection  by  an  enlightened  Secretary  of 
War,  of  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  on  military 
subjects.  If  so  beneficial  an  appropriation  could  not  be 
obtained,  still  a  well  advised  calulogue  of  such  books,  recom 
mended,  and  procured  from  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary,  might  have  a  good  effect. f 

4th.  A  sword-master  for  each  post 

It  is  a  little  extraorJinary  that  the  sword  exercise,  so 
necessary  to  the  army,  not  only  in  a  purely  military  point 
of  view,  but  as  an  accomplishment  and  a  healthful  and 
strengthening  exercise,  should  have  been  so  totally  ne- 
glected. Like  religious  instruction,  unless  furnished  by 
Government,  the  officer  has  no  power  of  obtaining  it  at 
all.  Instruction  in  fencing  at  the  military  acaclemy  is  purely 
nominal.  The  writer,  while  there,  never  took  a  lesson. 
At  cavalry  posts,  greater  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
drill  of  the  men. 

5th.  A  gymnasium  at  each  post. 

We  might  borrow  from  the  ancients  the  wisdom  of  the 
use  of  this  important  means  of  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  capacities  of  the  soldier.  How  peculiarly  neces- 
sary, if  only  in  view  of  the  inactive  life  they  sometimes 
lead,  to  their  health,  and  capacity  for  endurance !  Employ- 
ment, which  will  notdestroy  discipline  and  military  acquire- 
ments, is  a  great  object,  even  if  not  of  professional  advan- 
tage :  amusements,  pleasing  employments,  though  at  much 
cost,  would  be  a  gain  in  the  end  as  preventives  of  desertion 
and  dissipation.  The  government  might  even  find  its  ad- 
vantage in  the  erection  of  cheap  theatres.  At  any  rate, 
there  should  be  at  each  post  a  large  public  building,  contain- 
ing—if  luXagymnasium—alarge  hall  for  general  ooorU  mar- 
tial, &c. ;  a  library  aAd  areading  room,  and  a  fencing  room. 
And  at  cavalry  posts,  a  covered  riding  bouse  for  lessons  in 

*  Because  it  will  be  done  by  proficient  workmen ;  and 
the  military  services  of  its  soldiers  will  not  be  lost. 

t  There  are  very  few  such  works  in  our  language ;  Govern- 
ment should  cause  to  be  translated  some  of  the  best  of  the 
French  authors. 
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ruling,  ihe  use  of  the  siibre  and  pistol,  which  would  be  par- 
ticularly useful  in  winter  and  inclement  weather. 

6th.  The  last  suggestipn  which  1  shall  make  is,  thatasy«- 
tan  should  be  devised  for  the  encouragement  of  Essays  of  rx- 
eettence  in  all  lands  of  military  acquirements. 

The  most  simple  distinction  to  the  exhibition  of  superior 
information  and  abilities,  would  prove  the  ^oaiest  incentive 
to  improvement,  for  the  sake  of  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion. How  necessary  to  a  time  of  long  peace  !  when  emi- 
nent capacities  lie  latent  for  want  of  excitement  and  an 
object;  how  necessary  that  Government  should  possess 
some  legitimate  means  of  recognizing  the  talents  and  capa- 
cities of  its  officers— a  knowledge,  which  may  become  highly 
important ! 

The  want  of  some  standard  of  ability  or  test  of  merit,  is 
exhibited  in  a  strong  tendency  to  create  reputations  upon 
the  vague  and  fallacious  foundations  of  rumor  or  report ; 
and  to  magnify  the  mere  performance  of  duty  into  acts  of 
extraordinary  prowess,  meriting  distinction. 

In  conclusion,  I  in  all  humility  call  upon  my  companions 
to  reflect  upon  these  subjects,  and  to  resist  the  depressing 
influence  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  We  must  put  our 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  the  busy  world  around  us  is  all 
in  motion ;  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  arduous  and  exciting, 
develop  every  faculty  and  lead  continually  to  eminence ; 
while  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  continually  to  the  rear  in 
the  great  theatre  of  life  and  action,  of  those  of  less  abilities, 
end  even  acquirements,  but  of  more  persevering  industry. 
The  curse  of  labor  extended  to  the  mind ;  but  thorns  and 
thistles  will  it  bring  forth  unless  cultivated ;  the  advantages 
of  an  education,  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  our  country 
nther  than  oar  own,  are  lost  unless  the  good  work  be  fol- 
lowed up ;  there  is  no  resting-place ;  we  must  continually 
gain,  or  we  lose  ground.  And  I  call  on  all,  not  averse  to 
writing  for  our  professional  press,  to  compare  their  opinions 
and  views  on  these  matters ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  having 
been  the  means  of  eliciting  superior  information,  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  more  enlightened  reform. 


THE  PIOUS  COTTAGER 

A  pious  cottager,  residing  in  the  centre  of  a  long  and 
dreary  heath,  being  asiked  by  a  visitor,  if  be  was  not  some- 
times afraid  in  his  lonely  situation,  replied,  "  Oh  !  no,  sir, 
{or  faith  shuts  the  door  at  night,  and  mercy  opens  it  in  the 
morning." 

Blessed  cottager— bow  rich,  how  pure 

The  joys  by  heaven  vouchsafed  to  thee  ; 
At  evening's  close,  faith  shuts  thy  door," 

And  sweet^s  thy  rest,  from  terror  tree. 
There,  guarded  by  the  King  of  kings. 

No  cause  hast  thou  for  fear  or  pain  ; 
And  morning's  light,  new  pleasure  brings, 

— For  **  mercy  ope*s  thy  door  again." 
What,  tho'  within  a  dreary  waste. 

Thy  mud  walled  cottage  stands  alone  7 — 
The  richest  monarch  ne'er  can  taste 

Of  purer  bliss  than  thou  hast  known. 
Thou'rt  not  alone,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Doth  thy  companion  deign  to  be ; 
And  every  day  thy  joys  increase. 

His  changeless,  boundless  love  to  see. 
Thy  faith,  it  mounts — it  soars  away, 

And  sees  thy  mansion  in  the  skies. 
While  hope  anticipates  the  day, 

When  thou  shall  to  ihat  home  arise— 
Tho*  here  thy  simple  garment  tells, 

That  earthly  treasure,  thou  hadst  none", 


Christ's  robe  of  righteousness  excels. 

The  splendor  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
That,  thou  shalt  wear,  when  life  is  o'er, 

When  "  faith"  for  sight,  shall  then  be  given ; 
With  joy  thy  ransomed  soul  will  soar, 

And  "  mercy  11  ope  the  door"  of  heaven. 

Paulina. 


Notftes  of  Neto  8Korfts. 

PoBTRT  :  A  Satire,  pronounced  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  at  its  Twenty-Second  Anniversary, 
by  Park  Benjamin :  New- York— J.  Winchester,  30  Ann 
Street. 

Mr.  Benjamin  has  shown  more  of  his  native  strength  in 
this,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  his  minor  produc- 
tions. For,  having  been  born  to  a  fortune,  and  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  ease ;  and  not  possessing  an  over-weening  ambi- 
tion for  fame ;  he  is  not  prone  to 

" waste  his  life's  green  hours  in  toil, 

And  bum  whole  gallons  of  superfluous  oil," 

without  being  urged  on  by  some  cogent  stimulus.  Having 
therefore  received  the  distinguished  appointment  to  pro- 
nounce the  anniversary  poem,  as  he  says  : 


-  one  little  month  ago. 


And,  like  young  widows,  could  not  answer  '  no ;'  " 

there  was  no  way  for  him  then  to  back  out.  Hence — his 
acute  perception  and  good  taste,  not  allowing  that  any  thing 
which  he  does  shall  be  ill  done — an  energy  is  exerted ;  and 
the  result — which  was  certain  to  follow— a  delighted  audi- 
tory, and  a  production  highly  creditable  to  American  lite- 
rature. 

The  poem  maintains  an  animated  style  throughout — 
never  settling  into  the  dull  or  tame.  In  conception,  it  is 
brilliant  and  clear,  and  in  diction  comprehensive  and  terse ; 
abounding  in  jeux  tPesprit  and  genuine  wit.  It  happily 
changes  from  the  sprightly  to  the  sentimental — ^from  the 
cheerful  to  the  plaintive — from  the  humorous  to  the  pa- 
thetic, keeping  interest  constantly  alive.  Often,  in  the 
same  breath,  is  caused  the  expanse  of  admiration,  and  the 
burst  of  merriment,  by  tho  sudden,  yet  graceful  transition 
from  the  sublime  or  beautiful,  to  the  ludicrous. 

In  rersification,  it  is  not  only  faultless,  but  effective.  It 
fortunately  strikes  that  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of 
tmiformity  and  variety^  combining  the  effiects  of  both  so  hap- 
pily, as,  neither  to  satiate  with  the  one,  nor  confuse  with 
the  other ;  which  is  the  perfection  of  art.  The  language 
flows  so  free,  and  the  rhyming  is  so  natural,  that  it  seeam 
as  though  no  other  words  could  express  the  sentiment  so 
well,  even  if  there  were  no  necessity  for  rhyme  or  measure. 

In  its  sarcastic  allusions,  it  i^  in  good  taste,  and  accords 
with  the  strictest  decorum  ;  fully  agreeing  with  the  senti- 
ment of  an  old  writer. 

"  You  must  not  think  that  a  salyric  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words. 
The  better  sort  abhor  scurrility." 

It  deals  fearless  strokes  where  they  are  deserved;    but 
always  with  a  keen  knife,  and  in  a  genteel  way. 

And  last— but  not  least — ^its  appropriateness  is  worthy- 
all  praise.  For,  in  what  year  of  our  blessed  Lord,  wns 
the  remark  of  Byron,  that—"  There  are  mare  poets  (soi 
disant)  than  ever  there  were,  and  proportionably  less  po««. 
try ;"  so  applicable  as  in  these  years  now  passing  *  A  Tast 
multitude  of  the  rhyme-stringers  of  the  preeent  day,  se*m 
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to  make  it  their  6nt  mtzim,  "  to  discard  that  pestilent  foe 
to  wit,  and  destroyer  of  fine  figures,  which  is  called  com- 
mm  Msse,"  fiom  their  thoughts  and  verse.  And  their  anti- 
tbinkiflg  readers  and  adroirera,  seem  to  make  it  the  crite- 
rion of  excellence  in  poetry,  that  it  be  tofaliy  incomprehen- 
sible. According  to  their  notions,  he  who* expresses  in 
iimplieity  of  style,  simple  ideas,  has  no  ideality ;  and  he 
who,  in  his  conceptions,  does  not  out-reach  "  that  which 
ii  in  hemren  abore,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
mder  the  earth,**  has  no  imagination.  Poetry,  with  such, 
nay  be  defined^sound  without  sense — ^rhyroe  without  rea- 
aoa.  A  lofty  imagination,  the  calling  forth  images  in  so 
grateaqne  a  form,  that  no  one  can  possibly  tell  what  they 
aie  dasigned  to  repreaenL  Surely,  if  erer  the  pen  of  a 
6ift>rd  was  needed,  it  is  so  now  1 

AiDoag  ao  many  passages,  of  equal  beauty,  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  ;  yet  the  following  pictures,  contrasting  the  poet, 
with  tlie  staTo  of  mammon,  are  so  congenial  with  our  own 
feelings,  that  we  give  them  the  preference : 

••  The  common  objects  in  our  paths  suppty, 

Shapes  that  are  charming  to  the  poet's  eye, — 

Pictures,  as  soft  as  ever  Guido  drew, 

He  finds  reflected  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

And  colors,  mingled  with  a  Titian's  skill 

On  a  flower's  leaf  he  traces  at  his  will. 

The  golden  insect,  from  a  worm  that  springs. 

And  apward  soars  on  frail,  yet  brilliant  wings ; 

Type  of  the  soul  appears,  released  from  earth, 

To  sport  and  revel  in  a  heavenly  birth. 

Such  happy  fancies  can  the  poet  find ; 

They  are  the  light  and  solace  of  his  mind ; 

Tbey  yield  him  inward  peace,  when  outward  life 

Is  on«  long  scene  of  turbulence  and  strife. 

When  friends  grow  cold,  and  fortune's  favors  fail, 

Imagination  spreads  her  airy  sail ; 

Her  bttrque  floats  freely  over  cloud  and  mist 

To  parer  dimes,  by  milder  sunbeams  kis8*d, 

Perch'd  in  a  garret,  nearer  to  the  skies 

Than  less  aspiring  mortals  choose  to  rise, 

He  longs  for  wings  to  cleave  the  blue  profound, 

Like  Shelley's  lark,  a  spumer  of  the  ground. 

He  spends  his  hours  with  little  else  to  spend, 

As  if  each  six  months  brought  its  dividend ; 

Honest  and  poor,  the  little  that  he  gains 

Supplies  him  needful  books,  and  life  sustains ; 

And  free  from  debt,  in  independent  slate, 

He  feds  no  envy  of  the  rich  and  great. 

His  mind,  exalted  by  its  lofty  aim. 

With  grief  may  be  familiar,  not  with  shame ; 

For,  shunning  vice,  he  runs  his  mild  career, 

And  looks  to  heaven  for  bliss  denied  him  here. 

Cootnat  this  portrait,  not  in  fond  conceit 

Sketeh'd  from  a  model  long  since  obsolete. 

With  one  I  might,  but  will  not,  dare  not  draw, 

Because  1  rev'rence  wealth  and  fear  the  law. 

No  boy  e'er  gazed  with  more  entire  respect 

On  martial  hero  in  his  trappings  deck'd. 

Than  1  on  men,  by  mighty  mammon  made — 

The  sons  of  traffic,  and  the  slaves  of  trade. 

What  can  be  nobler  than  our  lives  to  give 

To  gmin  the  very  means  whereby  we  live ; 

To  rise  at  morning  and  forget  to  pray. 

Intent  upon  the  business  of  the  day ; 

"nie  day  concloded,  to  retire  to  rest. 

And  dtemok  what  stocks,  what  markets  are  the  best ! 

What  cTcn  be  worthier  of  immortal  man 

Than  these  grand  maxims  ;  get  whatever  you  can, 

Keep  alt  yea  get,  be  careful  how  you  spend, 

boir  well  your  oustomers,  and  never  lend ! 

So  ahnll  the  woM  opon  iu  axle  roU, 


And  every  turn  bring  comfort  lo  your  soul : 

So  shall  your  bank  •account  be  figured  wide. 

And  every  figure  on  the  proper  side : 

So  shall  your  wife  in  coach  and  Cashmere  shawl 

Drive  down  Broadway,  the  wonderment  of  all : 

So  shall  your  son,  returned  from  foreign  tour, 

Hirsutely  horrid,  fright  the  gaping  boor : 

So  shall  your  daughter  come  from  boarding-school, 

In  all,  but  French  and  flattery,  a  fool : 

So  shall  you  smile  with  ill-concealed  disdain 

On  old,  poor  friends,  whose  presence  causes  pain : 

So  shall  you,  every  Sunday,  in  your  pew, 

Devoutly  curse  Turk,  Infidel  and  Jew  ; 

So  shall  you  live,  without  a  grief  or  care. 

And  die  and  go I  need  not  mention  where." 

The  apostrophe  to  the  drama,  is  sadly  true,  and  truly 
beautiful. 

Behold  the  drama  I  once  the  muse's  friend ; 

When  will  her  night  of  degradation  end  ? 

When  will  the  spirit  of  true  art  return 

And  from  her  altars  dogs  and  dancers  spurn  7 

When  will  a  Garrick,  matchless  and  alone. 

Crowned  by  Thalia,  mount  her  ancient  throne  ? 

When  will  another  mind — controlling  Kean, 

Lend  real  grandeur  to  the  mimic  scene? 

Now,  on  that  stage,  for  which  Ben  Johnson  wrote, 

Struts  paltry  pantomime  in  motley  coat, 

Where  stately  Congreve,  and  sententious  Ford, 

And  moving  Massinger  were  onfce  adored. 

Frail,  feeble  wits  prodigious  pufis  receive, 

The  groundlings  giggle,  the  judicious  grieve. 

Where  Kemble,  Young,  "the  Liddon'sand  O'Neill," 

Taught  human  nature  human  woes  to  feel. 

Alluring  Ellsler  wins  the  town's  applause. 

Celeste  enraptures,  and  Van  Amburgh  draws  ! 

Of  you  th'  intent  and  business  of  the  stage. 

Was  to  expose  the  follies  of  the  age. 

Or  from  grave  knowledge  lessons  to  translate, 

And  teach  the  dictates  and  decrees  of  fate. 

For  this  the  grand,  old  mastei-s  aptly  chose 

The  robes  of  verse  and  not  the  garb  of  prose. 

What  glorious  thoughts,  in  glorious  lines  were  cast  I 

In  splendid  frames,  what  pictures  of  the  past ! 

What  lofty  sentiments  and  precepts  pure 

In  verse,  like  marble  sculptured  to  endure  ! 

Vast  is  the  debt— from  English  letters  due 

To  the  old  drama— little  lo  the  new. 

Though  I  would  not  one  leaf  of  ^laurel  tear 

From  the  green  wreath  that  circles  Talfourd'a  hair, 

Or  be  esteemed  so  deaf  to  well-won  fame 

As  not  to  echo  Artvelde  Taylor's  name ; 

Though  Milman,  Mitford,  and— if  last  not  least. 

Of  those  who  spread  the  genial,  Thespian  feast — 

Exuberant  Knowles,  the  cordial  praise  acquire 

Of  all  the  lovers  of  the  modem  lyre ; 

Their  gifts  to  poetry  may  not  compare 

With  those  of  bards,  whom  Time  will  ever  spare, 

As  he  has  spared  for  ages,  undeformed. 

Though  bigots  storm  as  they  have  ever  stormed. 


Hbnby  of  Optbrdiboen,  from  the  German  of  Novalia, 
(Yon  Hardenberg,)  Cambridge — John  Owen,  1842. 

Of  the  school  of  romances,  to  which  this  work  belongs, 
English  literature  has,  we  beVieref  no  exempiar,  eicept  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow's  Hyperion.  The  Germans,  however, 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  them,  and  find  in  some  of  them  a  more 
thorough  development  of  their  national  character  and  theo- 
ries than  in  any  other  class  of  books.  The  one  before  as 
is  among  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  conpsring 
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not  disadvanUigvously  with  Jean  Paul's  Hesperas,  or  even 
with  **  the  Meister." 

The  author  calls  it  "an  apotheosis  of  poetry,"  and  devel- 
opeSf  in  the  first  part,  the  poetic  temperament,  and  wjih 
much  lofty  (Esthetica!  science,  has  mingled  beautiful  ri/a- 
cittmmli  of  old  fables,  and  exquisite  pictures  of  Germany 
as  it  was.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  work  within  our  limits,  and  we  will  add  only,  that 
Novalis taught,  "that the  world  which  lies  near  about  us  is 
full  of  marvels,  and  the  supernatural  always  surrounds  us.** 

The  second  part  is  incomplete,  but  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
marked  out  for  it,  as  Novalis  imparted  it,  to  his  friend 
Tieek,  is  appended,  which  is  full  enough  to  excite  the  live- 
liest regret,  that  the  work  was  never  finished. 

The  author's  life  was  written  by  Tieek.  after  which,  the 
translator  has  drawn  a  brief  sketch.  From  it  we  learn 
that  Novalis  was  kind,  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  ;  which, 
joined  to  this  high  talent,  should  make  him  as  great  a  favo- 
rite with  us,  as  he  is  at  home. 

Ha  died  at  the  age  of  29. 

The  work  is  faithfully  translated,  and  is  altogether  credi- 
table to  the  pabltsher. 

MxscBLLANixs.  By  Stephen  Collins.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  &  Hart,  1842. 

The  title  page  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  is  made 
up  of  biographical  sketches — of  a  few  statit»iics — of  medita- 
tions or  reflections ;  of  speeches  on  insanity,  and  of 
•Batches  on  morality.  The  first  biographical  sketch  is  of 
Dickens,  and  it  is  laudatory  enough.  After  him  come 
Charles  Lamb,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Doctor  Physick.  The 
last  two  are  despatched  with  9  pages  each,  while  thrice 
that  number  is  bestowed  upon  Boz.  Five  are  vouch- 
safed to  Henry  Martyn,  and  three  to  John  S.  Ne wbold ; — all 
that  we  have  of  the  latter  from  these  three,  is,  that  he  was 
an  Episcopalian — of  gentlemanly  manners;  left  college 
before  the  writer  entered,  sbook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  died  young.  We  think  the  worthy  man — who  is  the 
author  of  this  very  trashy  book,  has  been  particularly  un- 
happy in  most  of  the  selections  for  his  *  Miscellanies.*  It 
has  been  puffed  by  some  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  and 
the  New-York  Herald,  and  is  for  sale  by  Messrs  Lyons, 
and  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  Lily  or  the  Vallky.  Translated  from  the  French. 
John  Murphy :  Baltimore. 
This  is  a  Catholic  story,  founded  on  an  incident  of  the 
crusades.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  romance,  and  is  a  suitable 
present  to  children  for  winter-nights'  reading.  It  is  a  small 
volume,  neatly  bound* 

Fablbs  or  La  Fontaine.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes:  Boston— Pub- 
lished by  Tappan  &  Dennet,  1842. 
La  Fontaine,  the  hon'komme  as  he  was  called,  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Moliere,  Boileau  and  Racine ;  and 
though  married  to  a  woman,  for  whom  he  cared  little,  he 
fought  his  most  intimate  friend  "to  satisfy  the  public.'* 
"  The  public  thinks  that  your  friend  Poignant  visita  madam, 
and  it  is  expected  you  will  call  him  out,**  said  a  neighbor  to 
the  bon-homme.  The  next  morning  at  4  o'clock,  La  Fontaine 
called  on  his  friend  in  1)ed,  and  asked  him  to  come  out. 
Poignant  followed  in  astonishment,  and  when  they  had 
raacbed  a  retired  spot,  La  Fontaine  said,  "  my  friend,  we 
Bnust  fight.**  Poignant  disarmed  him,  and  asked  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  fight.  "  The  public  maintains,"  said  La  Fon- 
taine, "  that  you  come  to  my  house  daily,  not  to  see  me,  but 
my  wife.**  "I  protest  then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  will  never 
darken  your  doors  again.*'  "  On  the  contrary,"  replied  La 
FontaiiM,  "I  havB  Batiafied  the  public,  and  now  you  matt 


come  to  my  house  every  day,  or  I  will  fight  you  agsin." 
His  Fables  are  deservedly  celebrated,  and  the  translator 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  handsome  style  in 
which  he  has  rendered  them  into  English. 

Familiar  Dialoqi;b8  and  Popular  Discussioics,  for 
exhibitions  in  Schools  and  Academies  of  either  sex,  and 
for  the  amtisementof  sociul  parties,  by  William  B.  Fowls, 
teacher  of  a  young  ladies*  school  in  Boalon :  Boston— 
Tappan  &  Dcnnet. 

This  book  comes  highly  recommended  to  ob  as  a  school 
book.  Mr.  Fowle  is  himself  a  teacher  of  note  in  BoBton, 
and  he  has  put  forth  this  among  other  useful  liooks  from  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  as  to  the  necessity  of  suck 
works.  The  dialogues  are  good  humored,  and  sprightly 
enough.  The  demand  for  it  has  exhausted  the  fiiBtedition, 
and  the  second  is  now  in  press. 

LiPB  OP  Gbobob  Washington  by  Jabbo  Spabks,  abridg- 
ed by  the  author,  in  two  volumes :  BoBton — Published 
by  Tappan  &  Dennet.  1842. 

This  abridgment  was  much  needed,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  put  forth  under  such  auspices.  The  omissions  are 
mostly  of  a  political  or  general  character.  The  incidents 
of  the  life  and  family  history  of  Washington  have  been 
preserved  as  they  are  in  the  large  work.  The  abridgment 
is  much  better  adapted  to  the  popular  taste  both  as  to  price 
and  matter.  It  is  to  he  had  at  the  bookatorB  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris. 

An  Encyclopedia  or  Scibnce,  Litbbatubb  and  Art, 
comprising  the  history,  description  and  scientific  princi- 
ples of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge :  with  the 
derivation  and  definition  of  all  the  termM  in  use :  illus- 
trated by  engravings  on  wood.  General  Editor,  W.  F. 
Bronde,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  £.,  etc.,  etc :  New-York~Hai- 
per  &  Brothers. 

The  title  page  is  descriptive  of  the  work,  ^hich  is  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  parts,  or  at  the  rerj  cheap  rate  of  25 
cents  for  112  pages— the  size  uf  each  part.  Cheaper  and 
more  valuable  information,  has  seldom,  if  erer,  been  offered 
to  the  public — and  we  heartily  advise  all  of  our  readeiB, 
whose  libraries  are  not  furnished  with  an  Encjclopedia,  to 
procure  this  one.  It  is  a  work,  so  far,  of  great  usefulness. 
We  have  only  seen  the  1st  and  2nd  parts.  When  the  others 
are  out,  we  shall  recur  to  this  work  again.  It  is  to  be  had 
at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morria. 

The  Book  about  Anatomy  and  Physioloot.  Arranged 
from  Ru8chenberger*3  ^series  of  first  books  of  Natural 
History,  with  numerous  engravings.  Published  bf  Tur- 
ner and  Fisher :  Philadelphia— 1843. 

This  is  a  capital  book  for  children— admirably  arranged 
and  adapted  for  their  use  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  we 
like  it  better  than  the  original,  of  which  it  is  an  abridge- 
ment. It  is  fur  sale  at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  American  Journal  op  Science  and  A&ts,  con- 
ducted by  professor  Silliman  and  Benjamia  Sillinnaa,  Jr., 
volume  XLIV,  No.  1— January,  1843. 
This  favorite  periodical  comes  to  us  this  quarter,  with  an 
unusually  rich  freight,  even  for  Silliman's  Journal.     It  con- 
tains nineteen  original  and  highly 'interestinf  articlea,  re- 
lating to  science  in  its  widest  range.    Some  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  country,  are  contributors  to   this  ^ork. 
It  does  honor  to  the  country.     Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker 
and  Morris,  are  the  sgenU  in  Riohmond. 
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This  Institution  is  Jedicated  to  the  raase  of  Female  Kducntion  upon  Christian  principles,  ft  wnaTounded  to 
wd  p«f«iiCs  «n  opportunity  to  procuie  for  their  danphters  a  thorongh  di«cipline,  in  all  the  nolid  and  omamental 
isebes  of  education  ;  anH,  at  the  yame  time,  to  associnte  sound  learning  and  elegant  aconmpliahmenta  «iih  religiooa 
fives.  The  members  of  the  Inatitiition  form  a  Christian  family,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schroederand  Mrs.  Schroeder 
re  the  Keseral  aapervision  ;  and  every  arrangement  is  adopted  by  them,  that  has  been  tehtrd  bv  the  best  seminaries 
I  rolkgcs  is  Eorope  and  our  own  country,  to  promote  the  intellectual,  Itodily,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  household. 
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St.  Ann's  Hall,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  New,  York. 


[February,  1843. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  spacious  buildings  and  the  ample  pleasure-grounds,  comprising  six  acres  of  land,  are  the  same  that  were 
occupied  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Muhienbere.  until  the  time  of  his  removal  to  St.  PauTb  College,  two  miles  distant.  They 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York,  and  admirably  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  delightful  and  extensive  land  and  water  prospect,  and  possessing  all  those  advantages  which 
have  so  justly  rendered  the  neighborhood  a  favorite  place  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  city,  or  of  occasional  resort 
for  recreation.  The  principal  buildfng  is  an  attractive  edifice,  after  the  best  classic  models,  and  is  three  stories  high, 
with  a  basement.  It  pre)i<ents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  its  depth  is  forty-six  feet ;  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  row  of  lofty  columns.  The  apartments  required  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Hall  are  convenient  and  airy;  the  saloon 
or  drawing-room  is  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  width :  ail  the  other  apartments  are  spacious  and 
airy ;  the  outbuildings  are  convenient,  and  the  grounds  are  ornamented. 

Intellectual  Department.— The  course  of  studies  embraces  every  branch  of  a  thorough  English,  French,  and 
Classical  education.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Rector  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  able,  experienced  and  pious  resident 
English,  French  and  other  governesses  and  teachers,  and  also  eminent  lecturers  and  instructors  from  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  this  department,  for  carrying  pupils  through  all  the  gradations  of  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge  imparted  in  schools,  seminaries  and  coliegea;  so  that  ladies  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers,  may  here  enjoy  very  favorable  opportunities  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

Accomplishments.— Music,  drawing,  painting,  needlework  of  every  kind,  callisthenics,  horsemanship  and  archery, 
are  taught  by  able  instructors ;  and,  among  the  callislhenic  exercises,  dancing,  as  a  recreation  and  a  means  of  imparting 
ease  and  gracefulness.  The  Rector's  views  on  these  subjects  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  Christian  Education, 
published  at  the  Union  Depository,  28  Ann  Street,  New-York,  whicb  is  also  the  city  office  of  the  Hall. 

Physical  Department.— The  mind  of  no  pupil  i8  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  A  great  variety  of 
alluring  exercises  is  introducefl,  calculated  to  produce  agility  and  vigor.  The  saloon,  at  certain  hours,  is  devoted  to 
innocent  and  entertaining  games  and  sporta,  combining  corporeal  exertion  with  mental  relaxation  and  amusement. 
Contiguous  to  the  main  building  is  a  well  furnished  Callisthenium,  with  a  number  of  contrivances  to  promote  cheerful- 
ness, anff  afford  healthy  rerreation.  In  the  rear  of  the  Callisthenium  and  Chapel  are  very  extensive  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Gardens,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  three  acres ;  and  every  pupil  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  cultivate 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  thus  become  practically  acquainted  with  boUny  and  horticulture.  Beyond  the 
gardens  is  a  Hippodrome,  particularly  devoted  to  equestrian  cxi^rcises;  the  circumference  of  it  is  nine  hundred  feet. 
The  Archery  Grounds  extend  the  whole  distance  of  the  eardens  and  Hippodronie.  A  fully  qualified  and  experienced 
Governess,  who  superintends  and  conducts  the  physical  department,  resides  with  the  family,  and  requires  every  member 
of  it  to  take  proper  exercise. 

Religious  Department.— The  Rector  devotes  his  personal  and  particular  aUenlion  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Institution.  The  ChaPEL,  a  building  distinct  from  the  main  edifice,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  way,  is  furnished  with  a  communion  table,  baptismal  font,  reading  desk,  pulpit  and  organ,  and  is  open  every 
day  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  It  is  used  for  religious  nurposes,  and  for  none  other.  As  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church,  the  Rector  is  free  to  avow  his  ardent  attachment  lo  her  doctrines  and  worship;  and  his  purpose  is,  by  the  help 
of  God.  in  every  way,  to  impart  the  spirit  of  her  devotions  to  ail  those  who  are  or  may  be  placed  under  his  care,  and 
to  render  religion  attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  his  aim  so  to  educate  his  own  daughters,  and  every  young  lady  whom 
he  may  receive  into  his  family,  that  they  may  be  enabled  not  merely  to  shine  as  ornaments  of  society  in  tliis  world,  bul 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  glorious  society  of  heaven. 

Domestic  Arrangements. — The  suits  of  apartments  occupied  as  studies  and  dormitories,  consist  of  well  fur- 
nished and  comfortable  rooms.  There  are  no  general  school-rooms,  and  no  ordinary  school  furniture ;  but  all  the  cia.Mse& 
recite  in  distinct  and  neatly  carpeted  and  furnished  class-rooms,  so  as  to  preserve  the  family  association  and  establish 
habits  of  refinement.  Each  study  or  dormitory  is  devoted  to  two,  or,  at  most,  three  pupils ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  usual 
and  very  objectionable  custom  in  boarding-schools,  of  dressing,  undrcsskig  and  washing  in  common,  a  delicacy  and 
neatness  are  insured,  which  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  charucterof  every  young  lady  properly  educated.  Suitable 
instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Matron,  in  the  arranging  and  care  of  wardrobes,  and  in  several  branches  of  household  duty. 

The  Rector  and  all  the  resident  Governesses  and  Teachers  lake  their  meals  with  the  pupils,  in  a  spacious  DININO- 
HALL ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  by  the  steward  and  the  housekeepei'wiih  the  best  supplies  of  every  kind.  The  Matron 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  laundry,  with  a  view  to  perfect  neatness,  health  and  comfort.  Beside  the  general 
charge  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  which  devolves  upon  the  Rector  and  Mrs,  Schroeder,  there  is  a  special  care 
of  them  assigned  to  a  number  of  Curatresses.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  divided  into  sections  of  six ;  and  the 
members  of  each  section  afe  the  proteges  of  a  Curatress,  who  aids  thera  in  their  studies,  and  is  their  confidential  friend. 
Terms. — The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  spring  session  commences  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  continues  fur  21  weeks,  to  the  following  August,  when  a  summer  vacation  lakes  place.  The  sumnner 
vacation  ends  on  the  day  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Suitable  measures  are  taken  to  accommodate  with 
board,  at  a  moderate  price,  any  of  the  pupils  who  may  desire  to  spend  ihe  whole  or  any  part  of  the  vacations  at  the 
Hall;  and  parents  who  reside  in  cities,  especially  those  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  will  find  it  agreeable 
to  be  with  their  children  at  Flushing,  at  least  during  a  portion  of  the  summer,  and  improve  the  many  favorable  opportu- 
nities which  it  offers  for  rural  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment. 

EXPENSES. 


Veach. 


8 


lO 

I 


Board  and  Tuition  in  all  the  English  and  Classical  studies, 

and  instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  Needlework,  and 

Calleslhenics,  with  washing,  light,  fuel  and  .stationery, 

dec,  for  the  half-year  or  session  of  twenty-one  weeks, 

payable  in  advance, ^160 

For  use  of  lx)oks,  &.c. 6 

For  English  and  Classical  pupils,  there  are  no  other 

charges  whatever. 

SEPARATE    STUDIES. 

Music,  piano,  per  quarter, §20 

Guitar do 15 

Singing, do 10 

At  appropriate  seasons  of  the  year,  horsemansliip  and  archery  are  taught  in  classes,  at  a  moderate  expense. 
Each  ptipil  must  be  provided  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  bed  and  bedding,  12  towels,  6  napkins,  ring,  fork,  and 
2  spoons ;  but  all  the.se  (when  preferred  by  the  parents)  m-iy  be  provided  through  the  agent  of  the  Hall,  at  a  moderate 
charge. 

An  abatement  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  while  in  their  preparatory  studies,  the  charges  being  9ISo 
per  term,  or  luilf-year. 

The  arrangements  of  the.  Institution  require,  that  tno  months^  notice  mvst  be  given,  or  a  charge  made  for  that  time,  irt. 
For  furl  her  inlormation,  address  the  Rector  or  the  Secretary. 
I -York,  lfi43. 


Harp, „ per  quarter, 925 

Use  of  piano  and  music. ..do 4 

French  language, do "j 

Italian, do I 

German, do [ 

Spanish, ..do )     ' 

Use  of  foreign  books, do. 

Drawing  and   painting, do _ 

Use  of  drawing-books  and  materials,  per  quarter, 

Pupils  who  prefer  it,  can  furnish  their  own  books  and 
drawing  materials. 


of  the  removal  of  a  pupit. 
KLUiJHl>fG,  L.  I.,  iViej 
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Tivgennt, John T..TLJ.. Memphis,  Tennessee vol  9 

TreveTsnt,  Miss  Lacy Memphis,  Tennessee vol  9 

TwrJes,  Dr.  W,  B..-TH,.. Columbia,  Vireinia vol  7 

ThompRon,  Jr.  John.. TLL.. Amherst,  C.  H.,  ya...vol  8 
Turner,  William  F..TLL..CharIe6U>wn,  Virginia.. vol  8 
Ticsdway,  Mrs.  S.  B..RH  Jr.  rp.. Richmond,  Va... vol  8 

Treidway,  Mrs.  Susan Duchess co.,  New-York.. vol  9 

TbooMon,  Mrs.  Catharine  M.. Wilmington,  N.  C vol  9 

Tripleit,  Robert O wensboro,  Kentucky vol  7-8 

Tn)trer,  Mr».  Susan  R..  Bedford,  N.  C,  paid  $2  50  cts. 

Taroer&  Hufhes Raleigh,  N.  Carolina vol  7-8 

Tocker,  Mrs.  Mary  A... Long  Cane,  Geo.,  pd.  to  Feb.  1843 

Tarwiler,  Mrs.  Julia... TLJ.. Lagrange,  Ala vol  7  8-9 

Thomlon,  Peter  R.. Rappahannock  Academy,  ya...vol  8 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George.. University  of  Va vol  8 

Ttndy,  Roger  B Trenton,  Kentucky vol  9 

Toombs,  Robert Washington,  Georgin vol  9 

Tuner,  Cyras Richmond ,  Kentucky vol  9 

Thorp,  Miss  Lucy Oak  Hill,  N.  Carolina vol  9 


Wood,  William  H..TLJ.. Bolivar,  Tennessee. ...vol  7-8 

Whiting,  Samuel  S..  IE  J..  Washing!  on.  D.  C vol  8 

Wise,  H.  A..l£J..Accomac  C.  H.,  Virginia vol  8-9 

Wooster,  G.  S...-Troy,  New- York vol  7 

Warwick,  J.  M.--Ro88viIle,  Ohio vol  8-0 

Whiting,  James.. CW J.. Cincinnati,  Ohio vol  9 

Watts,   William.. CWJ.. Cincinnati,  Ohio vol  8 

Whipple,  E.  W....Troy,  New-York vol  8 

Triplett,  William  M CircWille,  Ohio vol  8 

Ward,  Robert  D Liberty  Mills,  Virginia vol  8 

Wortham,  Charles  T Richmond,  Virginia vol  9 

Young,  William  T Eatonton,  Georgia vol  9 

Ward,  Miss  Ann  E Warrenton, N.Carolina vol  8 

Wills,  Miss  Ann Lynchburg,  Virginia vol  8 

Wallace,  R.  M...« Dorchester  county,  Maryland.... vol  8 

Wood,  Jsham  J Decatur,  Georgia vol  9 

Hord,  Miss  M.  M Versailles,  Keotucky vol  9 

^jlliams.  Miss  Eli^a Bolivar,  Temiesse vol  9 
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H.  B.  Gwathmey,  Mobile. 
George  Belfield  Saunders,  Tuscaloosa. 
Fergus  P.  Ferris,  Courtland. 


FLORIDA. 

Geo.  F.  Baltiel,  P.  M.,  Apalachieola. 
BenJ.  W.  Gause,  Tallahasse. 
£.  J.  Hardin,  St.  Joseph's. 

TRKNRSSEE. 

Thomas  Booth,  La  Grange. 
Benjamin  F.  Riddick,  Oakland. 
Wm.  M.  Perkins,  Nashville. 
Wm.  B.  Hamlin,  Somerville. 
Cajipbell  Wallace,  Knoxville. 
Wm.  J.  Tuck,  Memphis. 

KENTUCKY. 

E.  D.  Anderson,  Maysville. 
Thomas  S.  Kennedy,  Louisville 

OHIO. 

Charles  W.  James,  Cincinnati. 
G.  G.  White,  Oxford. 
W.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

George  M.  Mnllen,  Columbus. 
T.  A.  S.  Doniphan,  Natchez. 
B.  J.  Kiger,  Vicksburg. 
J.  B.  Clausel,  Holly  Springs. 

A.  C.  Baine,  Granada. 

LOUISIANA. 

George  W.  Baynard,  Clinton. 
L.  B.  Landry,St.  Francisville. 
Charles  S.  Leckie,  Alexandria. 

MISSOURL 

B.  K.  Hexsey,  St.  Louis. 


Mr.  HenrY  M.  Lewis  is  our  agent  for  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  part  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Israel  £.  James  is  our  agent  for  the  South  and  South- Westi 
Whipple,  Wm.  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem  and  Henry  Piatt. 


Mr.  Israel  £.  James  is  our  agent  for  the  South  and  South-Western  Stales  and  Florida,  assisted  by  James  K. 


Mr.  C.  W.  James  is  our  agent  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Moses  Meeker,  James  R. 
Saith,  J.  B.  Humphreys,  J.  T.  Dent,  and  J.  W.  Ewing. 


CITY  HOTEL,  NEW-YORK. 

The  snbeeriber  has  again  taken  the  above  house,  which 
list  been  refitted  and  furnished  in  superior  style,  and  will 
bs  opened  on  the  first  of  February  next.  The  whole  exte- 
rior sad  interior  have  been  painted  throughout.  The  Ladies' 
ipainnents  are  materially  improved,  by  widening  the  stairs 
ad  passages,  ioaerting  closets,  having  the  halls  warmed  by 
fiiBsoes,  and  the  assembly-room  converted  into  several 
nitcs  of  rooms  for  families,  and  a  spacious  ladies'  dining- 
noa.  The  public  dining-h>om  is  greallj  improved  by  a 
fase,  designed  to  increase  light  and  ventilation,  and  other 
Nwfeal  iterations.  Many  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  have 
bsea  renewed,  and  the  Croton  water  is  introduced  on  every 
Isor  of  the  establishment.  The  house  will  be  amply  pro- 
vkMwith  cver^  requisite,  the  business  will  be  conducted 
ii  the  most  Uberal  manner,  and  the  subscriber  and  Mr. 
WiLLARO,  who  will  be  associated  with  him,  respectfully 
aaficit  this  pationage  of  their  old  friends  and  the  public. 
CHESTER  JENNINGS. 

Itm-Trnk,  Jmmury,  1843. 


THE  MARKOE  HOUSE, 

No.  293  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MRd.  S.  HOWELL  begs  leave  to  inform  those  Lwlies 
and  Gentlemen  who  have  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia, 
that  she  has  taken  and  fitted  up  in  elegant  style  as  a  cenleel 

firivate  Boardino-Housb,  that  spacious  and  central  eetab- 
ishment  called  the  Mabkoe  House,  situate  at  No.  2Xi 
Chesnut  Street. 

This  House  is  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
Family  Parties,  having  suites  of  apartments  cooununieating 
with  each  other,  togetner  with  Baths  and  other  do^nble 
conveniences. 

The  ordinary  dinner  table  will  be  always  ready  at  three 
o'clock,  which  is  the  Usual  hour  of  dining  in  the  principal 
hotels  of  this  city. 

Private  tables  when  required,  will  also  be  spread,  and 
like  the  public  table,  furnished  with  as  great  a  variety  as 
can  be  found  in  any  similar  establishment  in  Philadelphia. 
The  best  Wines  kept  consUntly  on  band. 
PlUUMphia,  iV6h«fy,  1843. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tarions  prodoctions  of  Poetry  have  been  receired  and  sabmitted  to  the  Prize-Committee— ^nd  the 
Prize-Poem  will  be  published  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Messenger. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  OF  THE  MESSENGER. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  will  neither  be  disoontinued  nor  suspended,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  its  late  proprietor.  The  representatives  of  Mr.  White  wiU  either  make  speedy  arranger 
iBi^nts  for  the  sale  of  the  establishment,  or  for  the  employment  of  an  able  Editor,  to  conduct  it.   - 

ITT  Editors  friendly  to  the  Messenger,  will  please  give  the  above  notice  one  or  two  inseiCions  in 
their  respective  papers. 

PROSPECTUS 

or  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

) 

This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chiefly  to  LiTERATirRE,  but  occasionally  finding  room  also 
for  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Science  ;  and  professing  no  disdain  of  tasteful  selections^  thottgh 
its  matter  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  original. 

Party  Politics  and  controversial  Theology^  as  far  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They  arft 
sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  literature  or  in  morai*  science,  otherwise  unobjectiqfi^blet  as 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but  whenerefr  that 
happens,  they  are  incidental^  only;  not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  because  it  cannot  M^ 
be  severed  from  the  sterling  ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Reifiews,  and  Critical  NoTiCBt^  occupy  their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Editor's  aim 
l3iat  they  should  have  a  threefold  tendency — ^to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  suoh  .valuable  truths  or 
interesting  incidents  as  are  embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the  reader's  atteAtioh  to  booii* 
that  d^8etve  to  be  read;— *and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time  and  money  upon  that  latge' immber, 
which  merit  only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age  of  publications,  that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distract 
and  overwhelm  every  nndiscriminating  student,  impartial  criticism,  governed  by  the  views  just  men- . 
tioned,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and  indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  liim  who  does  tcish  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Essays,  and  TAtEe,  having  in  view  utility  or  amusement,  or  both — Historical  Sketches — and 
Rbminiscekces  of  events  too  minute  for  History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  its  interest, — ^may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  staple  of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetrv,  enough  is  published — 
sometimes  of  no  mean  straitt— to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  growing  poetical  taste  and  talents  of  our 
country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  demand  such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but  many.  The 
pnblic  mind  is  feverish  and  irritated  still,  from  recent  political  strifes: — ^The  soft,  assuasive  infibence 
of  Literature  is  needed,  to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation.  Vice  and  folly  are  rioting 
abroad :— -They  should  be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridicule,  into  their  fitting  haunts. 
Ignorance  lords  it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people : — Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion, 
to  arouse  the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number ;  so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  government 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  acconiplidi 
all  these  ends,  what  more  powerful  agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  periodical,  on  the  plan  of  the.Mes-^ 
senger;  if  that  plan  be  but  carried  out  in  practice?  .. 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  agent.  Tn  all  the  Union,  south  of  Washington,  there  are 
but  two  Literary  periodicals !  Northward  of  tlwit  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty ! 
Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the  wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual  literary  taste,  of  Xh» 
Southern  people, compared  with  those  of  the  Northern  1  No:  for  in  wealth,  talents,  and  taste,  wc  may 
justly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  our  brethren;  and  a  domestic  institution  exclusively  our  owti,  be- 
yond all  doubt  affords  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for  reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  local  want,  that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the  name 
of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design  to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  supposed  local 
mtereete.  Far  from  any  euch  thought,  it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  Ndrth  and  South  bound 
endearingly  together  forever,  in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affection.  Far  from  medita- 
ting hostility  to  the  north,  he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to  draw,  much  of  his  ehoicent 
matter  thence :  and  happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his  pages,  by  .making  each  region  knoTr 
the  other  better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel  forever  the  lowering  clouds  that  so  lately 
threatened  the  peace  of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacred  ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  now  commenced  its  ninth  toXiUMB,  and  Zf  omt 
year.  How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered,  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  believes^ 
iiowever,  that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than  human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  fall  dHort 
»f  Theory. 
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THE  PRIZE  POEM. 

Tbe  readers  of  the  Messenger  will  remember,  that  in 
the  December  number,  the  late  lamented  Editor,  upon 
tiie  wggestion  of  a  spirited  conespondent,  offered  the  pre- 
mium of  a  ailrer  cup  for  the  best  poem  which  should  be 
pmealed  to,  and  approved  by,  a  Committee  appointed  for 
dttt  purpose.  That  Committee  has  had  a  meeting,  consist- 
ing of  all  its  members,  and  after  due  consideration  has 
swarded  tbe  prise  cup  to  JkfiM  Evelyn  H,  Taylor,  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  tbe  subjoined  stanzas  addressed  to  "A  new  pen.** 
The  task  of  selection,  under  such  circumstances,  is  always 
upleasant  and  invidious.  The  competitors  for  the  prize 
hating  had  entire  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  theme,  their 
ooBlribotioDs  were,  of  course,  various  in  measure,  style 
asd  sobjecL  Some  were  beautiful  and  successful  imita- 
tions of  established  English  authors;  others  were  distin- 
{aithed  for  smoothness,  beauty,  and  even  vigor  of  compo- 
sition,—but  none  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee, 
10  combine,  with  some  of  these  qualities,  so  much  originality 
m  the  production  of  Miss  Taylor.  The  public,  bowerer, 
will  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  judge  for  itself,  as,  under 
the  leserred  right  to  do  so,  many  of  the  poems,  which, 
if  not  farored  with  the  awarded  prize,  are  nevertheless 
I  highly — will  be  published  in  the  present  and  future 
of  the  Messenger. 

TO  A  NEW  PEN. 

Lie  there !  li«  there!  still  pure  as  unstained  snow— 
Gnihleas  as  yet— but  innocent,  how  long? 

Clesr  as  are  infant  hearts  from  Passion's  flow- 
Unheard,  anknown,  yet  capable  of  song— 

Of  aoag,  whose  silent  music  thou  shalt  trace, 

hebaraeters  of  Thought,  that  Time  shall  ne'er  efface. 

Tboaait  the  Soul's  Recorder,  and  thy  course 
Takes  with  it  Good  and  Evil— separate  never 

Since  Life's  fall  fount  was  poisoned  at  its  source, 
When  Eden  faded  from  the  Earth  forever — 

Afid  thou,  fast  stealing  o'er  the  darkened  page, 

Sheds  down  foil  stores  of  each— gathered  from  every  age. 

Qmec,  but  mighty  !  From  thy  silent  work, 
How  starts  to  life  the  vanished  world  of  Time  ! 

H^iteries  but  late  divined  around  thee  lurk — 
Tbe  tboogbu  of  Angels,  and  the  hopes  of  Crime— 

And  Man's  first  dreams,  long  buried  in  the  Past, 

CiSedfJom  their  depths  by  thee,  there  mingle  with  his  last. 

Giorioiis  Bard !  Rare  Painter !  Lyrist  high  ! 

HistorisD  of  the  giant  deeds  of  old ! 
Interpreter  of  centuries  gone  by  ! 

Uatomber  of  the  I>ead,  whose  mighty  mould 
leeorded  with  great  works— their  awful  traces 
Still  diedTinie's  shadow  down,  on  pigmies  round  their  bases. 

'Hal!  Can'st  thou  tongue  the  Pyramids,  and  send 
The  voice  of  Ages  through  a  new  creation  ? 

Caa'si  thou  reTeal  Fate's  progress— guess  her  end— 
Aad  chronicle  her  Pomp  and  Devastation  T 

Cas'st  thou  exhnme  old  Egypt's  buried  Kings, 

To  revel  in  vast  Halls,  amidst  forgotten  things  ? 

It  the  high  Feast,  with  all  its  living  Guests, 
Within  tbe  enchantment  of  thy  crowded  spell  ? 

Can**  thou  among  them  bring  white  Death,  that  tests 
The  Heart,  and  bares  it  to  itself  so  well  ? 
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Can'st  thou,  too,  pierce  the  dark  and  shadovry  tomb, 
And  follow  him  who  reigned,  to  bondage  in  its  gloom  ? 

And  art  thoa  sad,  and  do  those  foolish  tears. 

That  gush  from  Woman's  heart  in  every  time. 
And  bathe  her  broken  ties,  through  liopeless  years. 

Even  though  they  bound  to  Tyranny  and  Crime- 
Say,  do  ihey  lure  thine  art,  and  gleam  again. 
As  when  they  left  their  fount,  drawn  forth  by  Grief  with 
Pain  T 

Doth  the  deep  Beauty  of  still  Death  with  thee 

Find  everlasting  fixedness,  and  lie 
With  the  cold  infant  on  its  mother's  knee. 

Or  tbe  stem  warrior's  rigid  majesty  ? 
Or  on  tbe  cheek  and  bosom,  more  than  snow, 
When  gentler  Loveliness  lies  pure,  and  calni,  and  low  ? 

Or  dost  thou  bring  the  light  of  winged  Joy 
Our  path  to  follow,  and  its  shades  to  banish— 

The  sadness  of  old  musings  to  destroy, 
And  bid  grey  frowning  forecast  instant  vanish  ? 

Linking  us  in  companionship  so  gay. 

That  the  young  Angel  need  but  point,  to  guide  our  way. 

Art  thou  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  Love  ? 

Can'st  thou  pour  forth  his  heart  in  seen  affection  7 
Can'st  thou  join  earthly  hopes  with  souls  above. 

Binding  the  severed  in  such  strong  connection 
That  sorrow's  self  can  patient  be,  and  smile. 
And  look  for  holier  things,  and  wAit  "  a  little  while  ?" 

Art  thou  all  powerful  thus,  and  yet  mine  own  ? 

Mine !  Though  the  word  no  ardent  impulse  stir, 
It  makes  thee  dear,  whilst  here  I  rouse  alone. 

And  signs  tcr  Hope  that  Truth  may  dwell  with  her. 
Yea,  thou  art  mine,  when  many,  once  more  dear, 
Have  left  their  fresher  faith,  and  dwell  no  longer  here. 

And  thou  shalt  never  change  but  with  my  hearts- 
As  that  grows  aged,  thou  roay'st  faint  from  Time, 

But  thou  art  now  even  of  myself  a  part. 
And  my  soul's  atmosphere  must  make  thy  dime. 

Loved,  true,  habitual  Friend,  thy  voice  shall  steal, 

Even  when  it  breathes  their  strength,  all  woes  this  breast 
can  feel. 

And  thou  shalt  give  its  melody  of  love, 

Its  light  of  Hope,  its  joy  of  faith  in  God, 
Life  in  this  world  (as,  I  will  trvst,  above. 

Their  immortality  shall  find  abode.) 
And  thou  shalt  answnr  every  varying  mood. 
Not  as  mankind  reply— returning  ill  for  good. 

Fate  writes  her  fiat  in  tbe  glittering  Heaven- 
God  stamps  his  Will  on  Fate,  and  worlds  obey. 

What  language,  humblest  Thing,  to  thee  is  given  ? 
To  thee— to  all  that  are,  and  pass  away  ? 

Even  the  fresh  utterance  of  the  soul,  that  brings 

lu  ardent  gush  of  praise,  to  seek  the  King  of  kings. 

Such  be  Thy  glory— 'midst  all  other  themes, 
The  first — the  last— to  consecrate  thy  power. 

Heaven  be  the  brightness  of  our  earthly  dreams, 
And  Mercy  of  our  last,  and  happiest  hour, 

When,  through  the  gates  of  Death,  pure  light  shall  stream, 

And  Home  and  Peace  with  God,  on  an  Immortal  bc.ini. 
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Guide  on !  apon  the  white  and  asking  page, 
Character,  Feeling,  Passion,  Life  and  Death — 

But  so  restrict  the  Past  and  Present  Age, 
That  He  who  scans  all  deeds  the  skies  beneath. 

Heaven's  just  Recorder,  on  what  Thou  hast  wrought, 

May  fix  a  gaze  serene — approve — but  copy  nought. 

Evelyn  H.  Tavlok. 

The  following  poems  were  offered  for  the  prize  cup 
awarded  to  Miss  Taylor,  and  they  are  too  highly  esteemed 
to  be  withheld  from  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  They 
will  be  followed  by  othera  in  the  April  and  May  numbers. 

THE  HERMIT'S  LESSON  OF  LIFE. 

In  orient  lands,  where  Magi  dwelt  of  old, 
And  Priests  and  Prophets,  fate  and  fortune  told ; 
Where  virgin  Sybils  in  prophetic  tones, 
The  future  show *d— the  rise  and  fall  of  thrones ; 
Where  rapt  magicians  wrought  their  mystic  spells. 
And  each  wild  cavern  owned  its  weird  cells ; 
Where  every  mountain  cave  and  mossy  grot 
Was  haunted  by  some  spirit  of  the  spot ; 
In  later  days  a  traveller  chanced  to  roam, 
A  dreaming  wand'rer  from  his  native  home. 
Yet  young  in  manhood— with  ambition  rife. 
But  all  uncertain  in  his  plans  of  life, 
In  searob  of  pleasure,  but  with  nought  content. 
Restless  and  weary,  wheresoever  he  went ; 
For  honor  hoping,  and  a  thirst  for  fame, 
Desiring  truth  and  burning  for  a  name. 
Yet  to  his  heart  there  often  came  despair, 
For  aimless  passion  was  pulsating  there. 
Anon,  he  felt,  in  some  propitious  hour, 
A  kindling  sense  of  intellectual  power, 
And  airy  fancies  floated  thro'  his  mind, 
That  Glory's  guerdon  was  for  him  designed ; 
Yet  came  the  fear,  he  ne'er  should  reach  that  goal, 
So  wavVing  was  the  purpose  of  his  soul. 
In  mood  like  this,  he  went  his  restless  way, 
Where  desolation  brooded  o'er  decay — 
Where  crumbling  columns  roark'd  the  classic  clime, 
And  falling  temples  told  the  ancient  time. 

As  thus  he  roam'd,  a  rumor  met  bis  ear — 
"  There  was  a  mountain,  and  a  eavern  near, 
"  Where,  shunning  all  communion  with  his  race, 
"  A  reverend  hermit  had  his  dwelling  place ; 
"  Who  lived— for  so  the  ignorant  had  said— 
*<  With  demons  there,  and  spirits  of  the  dead  r 
"  Who  sought,  by  lawless  rite  and  magic  spell, 
''  The  secrets  of  the  future  time  to  tell." 

With  feelings  movM  by  all  he  heard  and  saw, 
The  wand'rer  turned  to  find  that  man  of  awe. 
Resolved  his  fate  to  know,  or  good  or  ill. 
He  wish'd  to  try  the  Seer's  fearful  skill. 
He  found  the  wise  man,  and  he  spoke  him  fair, 
The  hermit  mock'd  the  wand'rer's  earnest  prayer  , 
Absorbed  in  studies  of  sublimer  sort. 
He  reck'd  not  for  the  dreamer's  foolish  thought. 
Entreated  still— he  lent  attentive  ear, 
And  answered  kindly,  yet  with  mien  severe. 

"  Child  of  the  world,"  be  said  with  solemn  tone, 
**  What  is  and  ka$  been  may  by  man  he  known, 
*'  But  much  you  err,  if  you  suppose  his  skill 
"  Can  fathom  Fate,  or  scan  his  Maker's  will ; 
**  'Tis  not  permitted  mortal  man,  to  see 
"  The  future  purpose  of  the  Deity. 

"  High  o'er  the  earth. 

Where  space  its  scroll  unfurls, 

A  mighty  genius  ever  dwells, 

Who  marks  the  birth 


Of  planetary  worlds, 

The  measures  of  their  being  tells. 

"  His  ministry 

Rules  orbits  which  they  run. 

Controls  wild  comets  as.they  course 

Infinity ; 

And  stars,  and  moon,  and  sun. 

Submissive  subjects,  own  his  force  ; 

*'  His  fearful  power 

Doth  e'en  to  Earth  descend, 

And  death,  decay,  and  change  he  wills  ; 

Vear,  day  and  hour. 

On  his  decree  attend, 

And  human  hopes,  and  joys,  and  ills. 

"  He  notes  thro*  apace 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  harm'ny  of  their  constant  chime : 

And  chords  apace 

Earth's  symphony  of  years— 

This  minister  of  might  is— TIME  ; 

"  And  he  alone,  by  God's  decree, 

"  Is  oracle  of  destiny. 

"  But  tho'  I  cannot  tell  your  fate, 

"  My  son— I'll  teach  you  to  create, 

"  Youreelf,  what  you  would  fain  possess, 

"  A  destiny  of  proud  success. 

"  Let  virtue  be  your  constant  guide^ 

"  And  courage  be  your  virtue's  shield  ; 

*'  Let  useful  action  be  yourpridet 

"  Your  passions  to  your  judgment  yield  ; 

"  Xe/  hundedge  be  your  source  of  jUeasure. 

**  And  honor  be  your  brightest  gevit 

"  And  then^  indeed^  you  have  a  treasure^ 

"  Richer  than  jewelled  diadem. 

"  What  may  betide — you  must  possess 

**  Tlu  certainty  of  happiness." 

The  wise  man  ceased — the  wand'rer  owned  with  awe. 
It  was  the  Sage,  and  not  the  Seer,  he  saw — 
Confessed,  that  charm  had  more  than  magic  power, 
And  useful  liv'd,  and  happy  from  that  hour. 

DAN  LONESOME. 

Is  it  not  Colinet,  I  lonesome  see. 

Leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  tree  ? 

Why  in  this  mournful  manner  art  thou  found 

Unthankful  lad,  when  all  things  smile  around  ? — Phil^. 

1. 
Dan  Lonesome  was  a  wight  of  gentle  blood 

As  any  in  this  Western  Hemisphere ; 
It  had  not  "crept  through  scoundrels  since  the  flood,** 

And  be  could  trace  it  up,  through  many  a  year, 

Far  as  his  country  could  her  lov'd  career — 
No  stain  on  it  could  tongue  calumnious  fling ; 

Old  heads  could  trace  it  higher— do  not  jeer, — 
Up  to  the  days  of  some  old  Saxon  king. 
But  if  they  could— to  do  it,  were  an  empty  thing. 

n. 

His  home,  I  wot,  it  nothing  boots  to  tell. 
Save  that  'twas  somewhere  in  that  Old  Domain, 

Which  once  wished  monarchy,  'tis  said,  so  well. 
She  honor'd  Charges,  and  loth'd  base  Cromwell's 
Right  gladly  had  she  rear'd  Charles'  throne  again , 

And  did  resolve,  if  that  might  not  be  won, 
T'  invite  him  hither,  cross  th'  Atlantic  main, 

To  hold  for  us,  the  sceptre  and  the  cr4«v% — 

Ah !  well-a-day  that  deed  !— what  mischief  it  had  done  ! 
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III. 
Certes,  the  times  are  wondrous  changed,  when  we 

The  rery  name  of  King  can  scarce  abide, 
Sioce  we  have  quaffed  thy  cup,  sweet  Liberty ! 

Bat  let  us  not  our  Ancestors  deride  ; 

Sly  Cromwell  ceas*d  his  cIoTen  foot  to  hide ; 
Gain'd  were  bis  ends,  that  subtle  Archimage, 

And  all  his  canting  cunning,  laid  aside, 
The  Tyrant  open  stalk'd  upon  the  stage ; 
The  play  was  still  the  same,— they  had  but  tum'd  the  page. 

IV. 
How  changed  the  features  of  that  virgin  land, 

Adom*d  by  windings  of  innum'rous  streams, 
And  wrooght  by  Nature,  with  most  lavish  hand, 

And  warm'd  by  influence  of  her  softest  beams ! — 

Siill  smiles  that  land,  and  still  with  wealth  it  teems, 
Bot  where  her  palaces  of  sumptuous  ease  ? 

Where  now  her  lofty  nobles  and  their  dreams  ? 
Her  gardens — parks — ^her  shady  walks  and  wajrs  ? 
Where  all  the  stately  doings  of  her  royal  days  7 

V. 
Gone,  with  the  foolish  hopes  which  gave  them  bixth ; 

Nipp'd  in  the  very  bud  of  their  display ; 
Crashed  by  the  hand  of  Freedom,  in  her  mirth. 

And  spared  the  anguish  of  a  slow  decay ; — 

Such  Edens  were  not  made  to  waste  away 
Beneath  the  griping  hand  cf  pamper'd  pride ; 

No— they  were  fashioned  for  a  gentler  sway, 
That  there,  ontrammell'd  man  might  safely  bide, 
Aad  waft  his  golden  treasures  down  their  glassy  tide. 

VI. 
Bot  what  of  Dan  ? — no  misanthrope  was  he — 

He  felt  all  kindness  towards  his  fellow  men ; 
Bat  yet  in  paths  alone  he  loved  to  be. 

Mid  waving  woods  or  on  sequester'd  plain, 

His  joys  and  griefs  all  hid  from  mortal  ken ; 
Both  wealth  and  friends  had  he,  and  pleasant  home, 

Yet  more,  he  coveted  the  lonely  glen. 
Or  down  some  winding  rivulet  to  roam, 
Where  gentle  cascades  left  white  wreaths  of  transient  foam. 

VII. 
There  woald  be  sit,  while  eagerly  he  scann'd 

Seme  wild  romance,  with  worn  and  dnsky  lid. 
Of  Haunted  Priory  with  bloody  hand, 

Or  old  Chateau,  in  deepest  myst'ry  hid, 

Where  glided  ghosts,  and  secret  pannels  slid— 
Then  fell  the  curtain  on  this  mortal  vale ; 

Of  earth  and  all  its  shackles  he  was  rid ; 
So  rapt  his  soul  by  Fancy's  high-wrought  tale : 
Coapued  with  bliss  like  his,  all  other  blisses  fail. 

VIII. 
For  him,  these  fictions  had  a  charm  divine ; 

Here  gallant  youths  were  his  companions  dear — 
He  trod  with  them,  o'er  Alps  and  Appenine, 

Where  bandits  lurk'd  amid  the  forests  drear 

And  li^ts  were  seen  to  glance  and  disappear — 
Soft  maidens,  too,  whose  superhuman  charms 

Woo  every  heart,  were  his  peculiar  care. 

Tin  Dobly  rescued  from  ten  thousand  harms 

He  saw  them  safely  lock*d  in  love*B  triumpbaat 

IX. 


I  of  the  day !  oft  would  ye  Dan  invite 

Ob  grsss  to  lie,  in  summer  shade  supine. 
While  Fancy  pinm'd  her  wing  for  pleasant  flight, 

Aad  bore  him  upward  to  her  halls  divine ; 

No  hope  defeated,  there  coold  make  him  pine ; 
No  cnp  nntasted,  from  his  lips  be  thrown ; 

No  li^t  receding  ever,  there  could  shine ; 


But  whatsoe'er  of  joy  to  mortals  known 
Arrived  at,  was  at  once,  and  easy,  made  his  own. 


Who  does  not  tiitts,  at  times,  gay  castles  build, 
*Yclept  in  air? — a  name  that  suits  them  well; 

For  though  more  splendid  far  than  works  of  Eld, 
More  passing  rare  than  all  which  ever  fell, 
(Balbec's— Palmyra's — none  could  them  excel,) 

Yet  in  a  moment,  they  will  topple  down. 
Nor  leave  one  marble  column,  spared  to  tell 

The  tale  of  ruin,  and  in  grandeur  frown 

Amid  the  crumbling  relics  of  a  past  renown. 

XI. 

Such  oft  are  standing  seen,  'mid  that  decay 
By  Goth  and  Vandal,  most  inhuman,  wrought ; 

And  Goths  and  Vandals  still,  in  modern  day, 
Will  break  irruptive  on  one's  chosen  spot, 
Though  all  unwelcome,  and  invited  not ; 

Misfortunes — Griefs— pale  Care— tormenting  Debt- 
Then,  Fancy !  all  thy  revelry's  forgot. 

Reluctant,  up  from  our  sweet  couch,  we  get, 

And  homeward,  frowning  hie,  to  toil  and  writhe  and  fret. 

XII. 
But  such  the  Artist's  most  surprising  skill. 

That,  like  enchantment  of  the  olden  rhyme, 
'Tis  but  to  ramble  forth,  where  all  is  still. 

And  wave  a  wand— when,  in  an  instant's  time. 

Her  shining  Palaces  will  upward  climb — 
Not  so,  those  works  barbarians  overthrew  ; 

None  know  to  raise  them  to  such  heights  sublime — 
Lost  are  those  arts  by  which  they  tow'ring  grew, 
And  we  but  gaze  to  sigh — and  curse  the  hand  which  slew. 

XIII. 
Of  late,  by  whim  or  fantasy  impell'd, 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream" — 
His  love  of  solitude  seem'd  now  dispell'd ; 

Some  gayer  vision  in  his  fancy  teem'd  ; 

Perchance  bright  eyes  had  through  his  darkness,  beam*d  : 
I  know  not  what — but  forth  the  loiterer  went; 

"  Like  standing  pool"  his  sombre  visage  "  cream'd," 
And  I,  who  mark'd  him,  deem'd  his  mind  intent 
On  some  fixed  thought,  or  deed,  with  hope  and  fear,  'yblent. 

XIV. 
To  sadness  prone,  he,  melancholy  wight, 

A  wand'rer— where,  1  only  cared  to  know, 
Sat  gazing  out  upon  wide  waters  bright. 

And  from  the  Sidney  wateh'd  their  ceaseless  flow  ; 

The  waves  were  roaring  round  her  buried  prow ; 
Unnumber'd  vessels  skimmed  Potomac,  blue ; 

Swift  hurrying  by  the  white  beach  seem'd  to  go; 
Fast,  fast  behind,  the  trees  and  green  hills  flew. 
Till  V«mon's  mournful  walls  broke  on  his  thoughtful  view. 

XV. 
Loud  rang  the  bell— on  board  that  flying  ship 

Full  many  a  pilgrim  hastened  to  her  side  ; 
Mount  Vernon  1  broke  from  every  joyous  lip. 

And  grateful  hearts  were  swelling  there  with  pride : 

Men  from  far  countries  with  the  native  vied — 
Oh  Heavens !  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  ; 

But  chiefly  Dan,  there,  silently  we  eyed 
Our  young  Virginian  gasing  wistfully. 
And  with  a  filial  love,  Monnt  Vernon !  upon  thee. 

XVI. 
Fix'd  there  he  stood,  while  strong  emotions  rose ; 

That  time-worn  mansion  fills  his  dreamy  soul ; 
A  holy  awe  around  it  virtue  throws. 

And  days  of  by-gone  years,  before  him  roll ; 
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Trenton  and  Monmouth— Brandy  wine— ihe  whole 
Of  that  long  war,  at  once  was  ahadow'd  forth, 

And  rose  with  Him,  who  won  fair  Freedom's  goal ; 
V^ith  Him,  whose  fame  all  other  fame  is  worth — 
Whose  laurels  drop  not  blood,  but  blessings  on  the  Earth. 

XVII. 
With  straining  eye  the  scene  he  dimly  caught 

As  on  he  sped  upon  that  sacred  wave. 
Which  breaks  on  Earth's  most  consecrated  spot, 

And  sighs  beside  a  Hero's  hallow'd  grare ; 

"  Boast  of  the  good,  and  idol  of  the  brave !" 
Cried  he,  "  though  now  within  the  voiceless  tomb, 

**  Thy  warning  words  have  yet  the  power  to  save; 
"  Still  canst  thou  snatch  ua  from  impending  doom — 
*'  Alive  in  grateful  hearU,  tho'  laid  in  Death'a  dark  gloom. 

XVIII, 
**  Yet  where  thy  monument  ?  methought  its  shaft 

"  Shot  high,  like  beacon,  for  a  guide  at  sea ; 
"  Methought  those  truths  would  here  be  telegraph'd, 

"  The  words  of  thine  immortal  Legacy, 

"  And  sought,  my  country,  by  thy  sons  set  free  ;— 
'*  And  must  ingratitude  be  still  the  bane 

"  Of  commonwealths  ?— ye  rulers !  where  are  ye  ? 
**  Arise  and  wash  from  us  so  foul  a  stain, 
"  Lest  light  so  lovely  now,  should  in  the  distance 

XIX. 
**  What  have  ye  done,  that  greit  one  to  exalt 

*'  Who  waked  this  boundless  country  into  life  T 
"  Beyond  that  hill,  oh  shame !  a  petty  vault 

**  Enshrouds  the  dust,  with  spirit  once  so  rife, 

**  And  rushing  gallantly  to  battle  strife ; 
"  A  humble  spot,  untrophied  and  forlorn — 

"  What  cutteth  keener  than  the  filial  knife  ? 
"What  taunt  so  bitter  as  our  children's  scorn  ?— 
**  I  wrong  my  countrymen ;  each  heart  with  grief  is  torn. 

XX. 
**  What  matters  it  our  warriors'  breast  to  lade 

**  With  cumbrous  pile  of  monumental  stone, 
"  When  in  his  country's  heart  his  grave  is  made— 

**  There  fresh'ning  still,  as  time  is  rolling  on  7 

"  None  need  the  tomb  to  canonize  them,  gone, 
"  But  such  as,  living,  were  the  scourge  of  man, 
**  Not  friend ;— such  as  should  meet  the  public  ban, 
**  Though  laid  in  marble  state  for  foolish  eyes  to  scan ! 

XXI. 
"  Or  what  are  pillars  ?— pyramids  ?— this  earth 

**  Ne'er  yet  gave  up  an  adamant,  too  hard 
"  For  tooth  of  Time ;— it  may  outlive  the  worth 

**  It  would  commemorate ;  yet,  wise  award ! 

"  It  yields  at  last  and  crumbles  with  the  sward— 
"  Or  did  some  pyramid  still  lift  its  head, 

"  Baffling  the  conqueror,  lo  I  desert-ward 
**  An  ally  comes,  the  storm  in  Lybia  bred^ 
"  Whelming  in  whirling  sands  this  fortress  of  the  dead.* 

XXII. 
**  Who  now  can  tell  what  mighty  king  reposed 

**  Midway  its  height  stupendous  ? — ^left  aloft 

*  Strabo,  as  quoted  by  Savary,  says :  "Towards  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  greatest  pyramid  is 
a  stone  that  may  be  raised  up.  It  shuts  an  oblique  pas- 
sage which  leads  to  a  coffin  placed  in  the  centre."  This 
passage,  open  in  our  days,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  towards  the  middle  of  one  face  of  the  pyramid,  is  at 
present  only  one  hundred  feet  from  the  base ;  so  that  the 
ruins  of  the  covering  of  the  pyramid  and  of  the  stones 
brought  from  within,  buried  by  the  sand«  have  formed  a  hill 
in  this  place  two  hundred  feet  high.  If  even  the  Sphynz, 
though  defended  by  the  pyramids  against  the  northerly 


Within  his  marble  chamber  deep  enclosed, 
"  As  if  in  death,  he  impotently  scoflTd  r  ' 

"  His  fellow  dust;— He  who  slive  had  oft 
Encrimson'd  earth,  and  moved  like  dark  simoom 
**  Upon  his  native  land,  when  Death  had  doflTd 
"  His  bloody  diadem,  found  there  a  tomb. 
Forgot  his  pomp— his  name,— and  undeplored  his  doom. 

XXIIl. 

"  WouMless  than  pyramid  our  Chieftain  serve  ? 

"Less  than  was  rear'd  for  Egypt's  worthless  king? 
"  Less  for  the  valor,  never  known  to  swerve, 

*<  Thsn  rose  in  honor  of  so  mean  a  thing? — 

"  And  whence  would  such  gigantic  structure  spring  T 
"  Not  from  the  labor  of  the  happy  free ! 

"  Myriads  of  hamess'd  slaves  were  lashed  to  bring 
"  That  useless  pile  unto  the  height  we  see, 
"  And  kiss'd  the  hand  which  smote,  and  bent  the  servile  knee. 

XXIV. 

M  Oh  no— we'll  have  no  monument  but  one, 

"  Whose  base  is  on  the  universal  heart ; 
"  Its  shaft,  the  plaudits  of  the  world  he  won, 

"  It's  capital,  the  nation's  good,— the  chart 

"  By  which  to  point  ambition  to  its  part— 
"  Dread  Time,  who  blasts  with  his  sepulchral  breath, 

"  And  soils,  with  touch  defiled,  the  works  of  art  ? 
"Reluctant  leaves  untom  a  single  wreath, 
"  Which  *  bleeding  sire  to  son's  safe  keeping'  did  bequeath." 

XXV. 

So  thought  and  reason'd  that  impassion'd  wight. 

When  up  the  dark  blue  vista  sudden  gleam'd 
The  western  Rome,  just  rising  into  sight-^ 

Our  hill  Capitol  ine,  far  distant  beam'd ; 

O'er  its  high  halls  star-spangled  banners  stream'd ; 
How  fair  proportion'd,  and  bow  chastely  white, 

Thy  temple,  Freedom  !  to  his  vision  seem'd 
In  bold  relief,  on  that  commanding  height. 
So  pure  and  beautiful !  so  grand,  and  yet  so  light ! 

XXVI. 

*'  Can  crime  e'er  lurk,"  thought  Dan,  "  in  aught  so  fair  ? 

"  Its  virgin  purity  would  answer,  no ; 
"  Can  men  of  blood  presume  to  enter  there  ? 

"  With  hue  of  shame  their  guilty  cheeks  should  glow  : 

"  From  yonder  portals  let  them  turn  and  go — 
**  Their  fooUteps  would  pollute  that  tasteful  mound 

"  Where  rare  trees  blossom  and  the  wild  flowers  blow  ; 
"  Illustrious  patriots  there  are  pictured  round ; 
"  The  monuments  of  dauntless  spirits  fill  that  ground. 

XXVII. 

"  A  marble  cenotaph,  there  meets  the  eye, 

"  Symbolic,  rising  from  a  mimic  sea, 
"  Inscribed  with  those  who  died  at  Tripoli, 

"  M  en'deem'd  dishonor'd,  if  they  lived  not  free  ; 

"  Decatur,  Somers,  Israel,  Wadsworth,  ye 
^*  Would  shame  the  wretch  who  trod  that  paradise ; 

"  Let  none,  with  curse  of  Cain,  in  Eden  be ; 
"  Oh  hold  it  sacred  to  the  great  and  wise, 
"  Whose  glorious  deeds  on  earth  are  passports  to  the  skies.*' 

winds,  which  bring  torrents  of  sand  from  Lybia,  be  covered 
as  high  as  thirty-eight  feet,  what  an  immense  quantity  moat 
have  been  heaped  up  to  the  northward  of  an  edifice,  whoaa 
base  is  upwards  of  700  feet  long.  Herodotus,  who  saw  it 
in  the  age  nearest  to  its  foundation,  when  its  true  base  w»a 
still  uncovered,  makes  it  eight  hundred  feet  square.  Pliny 
says  it  covered  the  space  of  ejght  acres.  It  seems  an  an* 
questionable  fact  that  this  pyramid  was  a  mausoleum  of  on* 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt.— £nf.,  ArticU  Pyramid. 
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XXVIII. 
Nov  full  in  Tiew  the  scattered  city  i 

Her  tister  city  flaaha«  on  the  skies — 
Uidway,  the  Palace  in  the  sunlight  glows. 

That  fatal  cynosure  of  thousand  eyes ! — 

Ah !  thither  many  a  thoughtless  footstep  hies, 
Crowds  to  that  shrine,  like  Mecca's  pilgrims,  flow ; 

Beneath  that  hateful  Upas,  virtue  dies ; 
Self-styled  Republicans  there  gaping  go, 
To  ape  the  fulsome  scenes  of  Europe's  courtly  show. 

XXIX. 
With  thoughts  like  these  Dan's  visage  darker  grows  ;— 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  steamer  nears  the  shore ; 
Swift  o*er  her  sides  the  rattling  cordage  goes, 

And  fast  the  Teasel  to  the  wharf  they  moor. 

Forth  from  her  ample  womb  the  crowds  now  pour ; 
Men,  women,  baggage,  barrows,  all  the  gangway  fill ; 

The  shouts  of  hackmen  rise  in  loud  uproai^^ 
Dan  deem'd  that  Demons  were  let  loose  from  Hell, 
So  wdd — unearthly — seemM  that  loud  commingled  yell. 

XXX. 
Bat  we  must  leave  him,  midst  this  tempest  whirl'd, 

To  mark  his  musings  at  some  future  time ; 
He  hath  but  touch'd  the  threshold  of  a  world. 

Where  food  abundant  may  be  found  for  rhyme. 

Unless  perchance  this  would-be  flight  sublime 
Shall  melt  the  waxen  pinions  at  my  side, 

And  hurl  me  headlong,  with  my  feeble  chime, 
Like  him  of  old,  to  deep  ^gean  tide 

When  on  Dedalian  wingv,  through  air,  he  dared  to  glide. 

[The  Author  of '  Dan  Lonesome,'  whose  powerful  touches 
■ay  point  many  to  his  name,  announces  the  above  to  be  only 
Ike  riisT  Caxto.] 


CASES  OF  MUTINY  AT  SEA. 

{GeTteral  Howe^s  letter  contintied,) 
(At  daylight)  Colonel  Barber,  of  the  Jersey  line, 
VIS  sent  to  them  with  orders  immediately  to  parade 
wiihoiit  arms,  and  to  march  to  the  ground  pointed 
OBt  for  them.  Some  seemed  willing  to  comply — 
bvt  others  exclaimed,  "  what,  no  conditions  ?  Then 
if  we  are  to  die,  it  is  as  well  to  die  where  we  are 
as  anywhere  else."  Some  hesitation  happening 
sjDong  them.  Col.  Sprout  was  directed  to  advance, 
afid  fiTe  minutes  given  the  mutineers  to  comply 
with  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  them.  This 
bad  its  effect ;  and  they,  to  a  man,  marched  with- 
oat  arms  to  the  ground  appointed  for  them. 

The  Jersey  oflicers  gave  a  list  of  those  they 
tbooght  the  most  atrocious  oflTenders,  upon  which  I 
desired  them  to  select  three,  one  from  each  regi- 
ment ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  A  field  court- 
martial  was  presently  ordered.  •  •  •  Two  of 
tbem  were  executed  on  the  spot.     *   .*     *     * 

Robert  Howb. 

(rflneral  Washington  himself  was  present  at 
the  ezeeotioD.  It  is  true.  General  Howe  or- 
derad  %  field  court-martial  on  the  occasion,  but 
that  did  not  alter  the  case.  He  had  no  more 
legal  right  to  pot  those  prisoners  to  death  by 


sentence  of  2^  field  court-martial,  than  Commander 
Mackenzie  had  to  execute  the  mutineers  of  the 
Somers,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers.  The  only 
plea  in  either  ease  is  that  of  overruling  necessity. 
Of  the  two  cases,  that  of  General  Howe  is  the 
stronger.  He  had  subdued  the  mutineers,  amount- 
ing to  two  or  three  hundred,  and  had  them  then 
surrounded  by  1000  men.  They  had  grounded 
their  arms — had  gone  over  to  the  place  appointed 
for  them,  and  given  themselves  up.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army,  with  a  part  of  his 
staflT,  was  there.  And  all  the  materials  for  a  court- 
martial  were  at  hand,  and  on  the  spot.  In  the 
Naval  case,  the  Somers  was  alone  upon  the  ocean — 
the  mutiny  was  scotched,  not  killed — and  a  court- 
martial  could  not  have  been  convened  at  sea ;  for, 
the  Commander  of  the  Somers  had  not  the  au- 
thority to  issue  a  precept  for  one,  even  if  officers 
enough  to  form  a  court  had  been  on  board.  Nor 
did  General  Howe  need  the  authority  of  a  court- 
martial  for  this  execution.  He  carried  in  his 
pocket  the  order  of  General  Washington  to  exe- 
cute instantly  a  few  of  the  most  active  and  incen- 
diary leaders.  These  men  might  have  been  shot 
down  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  so  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Somers  might  have  been  cut  down  at 
their  quarters.  But  circumstances,  unlike  in  them- 
selves, rendered  such  a  procedure  alike  inexpedient 
in  both  cases.  General  Washington's  order  was, 
after  yoM  have  compelled  the  revolted  troops  to  sur- 
render, instantly  execute  a/eti;  of  them.  General 
Howe  ordered  a  field  court-martial,  to  which,  the 
law,  at  that  time,  gave  no  authority  over  life  or  limb, 
and  of  which  it  did  not  require  even  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath.  It  could  not  swear  members  or  wit- 
nesses. This  court  sat,  standing  in  the  snow,  and 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  men  whom  that 
great  and  good  man  had  already  ordered  to  be  in- 
stantly executed.  It  was  a  trying  scene,  both  for 
officers  and  men,  for  judges  and  executioners.  It 
was  upon  that  snow,  which  the  bare  feet  of  this 
very  brigade,  patient  for  their  country,  had  stained 
with  blood.  They  had  fought  bravely,  and  suffered 
long.  Worn  down  with  privations,  these  gallant 
soldiers,  in  a  weak  moment,  had  murmured  aloud. 
Their  officers  felt  and  confessed  that  there  was 
more  than  the  shadow  of  reason  in  their  complaints. 
Yet  they  had  put  in  jeopardy  the  interests  of  the 
state;  and  the  punishments  must  be  prompt,  strong 
handed,  and  summary,  to  give  proper  force  to  ex- 
ample. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  journal 
of  Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  and  execution  : 

"  Marched,  on  the  27th  at  one  o'clock,  A.  M., 
eight  miles,  which  brought  us  in  view  of  the  hots 
of  the  insurgent  soldiers  by  dawn  of  day.  Here 
we  halted  for  an  hour  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. Some  of  our  officers  suffered  much 
anxiety  lest  the  soldiers  would  not  prove  faithful 
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on  this  trying  occasion.  Orders  were  given  to  load 
their  arms — it  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  indi- 
cations were  given  that  they  w^ere  to  be  relied  on. 
Being  paraded  in  a  line,  General  Howe  harangued 
them,  representing  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
of  mutiny,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  military 
subordination,  adding,  that  the  mutineers  must  be 
brought  to  an  unconstitutional  submission  ;  no  tem- 
porizing, no  listening  to  terms  of  compromise, 
when  in  a  state  of  resistance.  Two  field  pieces 
were  now  ordered  to  be  placed  in  view  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  troops  were  directed  to  surround 
the  huts  on  all  sides.  General  Howe  next  ordered 
his  aid-de-camp  to  command  the  mutineers  to  ap- 
pear on  parade,  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed, 
within  ^ve  minutes,  observing  them  to  hesitate, 
a  second  messenger  was  sent,  and  they  instantly 
obeyed  the  command,  and  paraded  in  a  line  without 
arms,  being  in  number  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred. Finding  themselves  closely  encircled,  and 
unable  to  resist,  they  quietly  submitted  to  the  fate 
which  awaited  them.  General  Howe  ordered,  that 
three  of  the  ringleaders  should  be  selected  as  vic- 
tims for  condign  punishment.  These  unfortunate 
culprits  were  tried  on  the  spot,  Colonel  Sprout 
being  president  of  the  court-martial,  standing  on 
the  snow,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  imme- 
diately shot.  Twelve  of  the  most  guilty  mutineers 
were  next  selected  to  be  their  executioners.  This 
was  a  most  painful  task ;  being  themselves  guilty, 
they  were  greatly  distressed  with  the  duty  imposed 
on  them,  and  when  ordered  to  load,  some  of  them 
shed  tears.  The  wretched  victims,  overwhelmed 
by  the  terrors  of  death,  had  neither  time  nor  power 
to  implore  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  iheir  God  ; 
and  such  was  their  agonizing  condition,  that  no 
heart  could  refrain  from  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion.  The  first  that  suffered  was  a  ser- 
geant, and  an  old  offender ;  he  was  led  a  few  yards 
distant,  and  placed  on  his  knees  ;  six  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, at  the  signal  given  by  an  officer,  fired, 
three  aiming  at  the  head,  and  three  at  the  breast, 
the  other  six  reserving  their  fire  in  order  to  dis- 
patch the  victim,  should  the  first  fire  fail ;  it  so 
happened  in  this  instance ;  the  remaining  six  then 
fired,  and  life  was  instantly  extinguished.  The 
second  criminal  was,  by  the  first  fire,  sent  into  eter- 
nity in  an  instant.  The  third,  being  less  criminal 
by  the  recommendation  of  his  officers,  to  his  un- 
speakable joy,  received  a  pardon.  This  tragical 
scene  produced  a  dreadful  shock,  and  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  guilty  soldiers.  Never 
were  men  more  completely  humbled  and  penitent : 
tears  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  rushed  from  their  eyes ; 
and  each  one  appeared  to  congratulate  himself, 
that  his  forfeited  life  had  been  spared.  The  exe- 
cutions being  finished,  General  Howe  ordered  the 
former  officers  to  take  their  stations,  and  resume 
their  respective  commands.  He  then,  in  a  very 
pathetic  and  affecting  manner,  addressed  the  whole 


line  by  platoons,  endeavoring  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  might  have  resulted. 
He  then  commanded  them  to  ask  pardon  of  their 
officers,  and  promise  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  as  soldiers  in  fu- 
ture. It  is  roost  painful  to  reflect,  that  circum- 
stances should  imperiously  demand -the  infiietionof 
capital  punishment  on  soldiers 'who  have  more  than 
a  shadow  of  plea  to  extenuate  their  crime.  These 
unfortunate  men  have  long  suffered  many  serious 
grievances,  which  they  have  sustained  with  com- 
mendable patience ;  but  have  at  length  lost  their 
confidence  in  public  justice.'^  The  success  of  the 
Pennsylvania  insurgents  undoubtedly  encouraged 
them  to  hope  for  exemption  from  punishment. 
But  the  very  existence  of  an  army  depends  o»  pro- 
per discipline  and  subordination.  The  arm  of  au- 
thority must  be  exerted,  and  public  examples  must 
be  exhibited,  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  must  be  effectually  repressed, 
or  a  total  annihilation  of  the  army  is  inevitable. 

But  in  the  trials  and  exposures  of  military  life, 
there  are  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea,  cases  of  by 
no  means  unfrequent  occurrence  in  war,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  necessary  and  justify  the  taking 
away  of  life,  in  a  manner  even  more  summary  and 
less  formal,  than  any  yet  mentioned.  In  battle, 
when  treason,  or  cowardice,  or  hesitation  even  to 
obey  an  order,  is  discovered,  a  .mementos  delay  in 
putting  to  death,  and  all  may  be  lost.  In  such 
emergencies,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  who  wit- 
nesses the  occurrence  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hrnds,  and  to  cut  down  without  first  stopping  to 
report  or  to  question.  The  case  must  be  clear,  and 
the  necessity  urgent ; — we  quote  the  following  in 
illustration,  and  as  an  example : 

*'  In  advancing  to  the  assault  (of  Stony  Point, 
July  1779,)  the  front  of  the  American  column  led, 
with  unloaded  arms,  relying  solely  on  the  use  of 
the  bayonet.  As  they  approached  the  works,  a 
soldier  insisted  on  loading  his  piece — all  was  now 
profound  silence — the  officer,  commanding  the  pla- 
toon, ordered  him  to  keep  on ;  the  soldier  observed 
that  he  did  not  understand  attacking  with  his  piece 
unloaded ;  he  was  ordered  not  to  stop,  at  his  peril ; 
he  still  persisted,  and  the  officer  instantly  despatched 
him. 

"  A  circumstance  like  this  shocks  the  feelings ; 
but  it  must  be  considered  how  fatal  the  consequence 
would  have  been,  if  one  single  gun  had  been  fired ; 
scores  would  have  lost  their  lives,  and  most  proba- 
bly defeat  would  have  been  consequent,  and  there- 
fore was  the  lesser  evil."* 

In  the  twilight  hour  of  that  dreadful  night, 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  when 
Richard  III.  was  "  so  terribly  pulled  and  hauled  by- 
devils,"  that  brave  tyrant  went  to  visit  his  out- 
posts. He  found  a  sentinel  sleeping.  Acting  the 
*  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  210,  211. 
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put  of  a  soldier,  the  stern  monarch  stabbed  him  to 
his  heart,  saying,  "  I  find  you  asleep,  and  I  leave 
you  so." 

Bot  it  is  not  necessary  to  qaote  tyrants  and  usur- 
peis,  nor  to  go  back  to  remote  time,  for  cases  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  strong 
measures  in  the  emergencies  of  military  life.  We 
quote  the  latest  and  the  most  reeent,  viz :  that  of 
the  Somers : 

U.  S.  Ship  Nofih  Caroiina,  Jamwry  20(A,  1843. 
PRBsnrr : 

Commodore  Charles  Stiwart, 
Commodore  Jacob  Jokes, 
Commodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
OoDEN  Hoffman,  Judge  Advocate. 

"  The  court  after  due  deliberation,  resolve  to  re- 
port the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  deliver  their  opinion  upon 
the  &et8  as  follows : 

In  execution  of  the  order  of  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Court,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
of  the  crew,  who  are  in  confinement,  examined 
every  ofiieer,  seaman  and  apprentice,  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Brig  Somers,  in  her  late  cruise, 
md  unanimously  report  the  following  facts  as  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  by  the  testimony, 
the  record  of  which  they  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  submit. 

That  on  the  97th  November,  1842,  in  lat.  13  24 
16,  and  longitude  41  24  45,  Commander  Mackenzie 
discovered  that  a  mutiny  had  been  organized  on 
board  the  brig  Somers. 

The  Court  further  find  that  such  mutiny  did 
exist,  and  that  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  Boat- 
swain's Mate  Ssmoel  Cromwell,  and  Seaman  Eli- 
ifaa  Small,  were  ringleaders  in  it,  and  that  others 
of  the  crew  had  knowledge  of  its  existence  and 
pntieipated  in  its  guilt. 

That  on  the  27th  November,  Midshipman  Spen 
eer  was  arrested  and  confined  in  irons,  that  on  the 
sabseqoent  day  Boatswain^s  Mate  Cromwell  and 
Seaman  Small  were  also  confined  in  irons,  and  at 
the  time  they  were  so  confined,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Coimnander  Mackenzie  to  bring  them  to  the 
United  States  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  their  conn- 
tiy,  and  that  to  effect  this  desired  object,  Com- 
■ander  Mackenzie  adopted  every  measure  that  a 
brave,  prudent  and  skilful  officer  could  adopt. 
That  dnriog  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners,  sul- 
lenness,  diacootent,  inattention  to  doty,  disobedience 
lo  (wdera,  often  as  seamen  know,  and  naval  records 
prove,  the  sole  precursors  to  open  acts  of  violence 
and  blood,  were  manifested  by  the  crew,  and  justly 
excited  the  belief  in  the  Commander  and  the  offi- 
cers, that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue  the 
prisoners  and  take  the  brig  from  those  to  whom 
she  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Government. 
The  Court  further  find,  that  there  was  no  place 


assurance  of  protecting  the  prisoners  from  a  res- 
cue, than  the  quarter  deck,  on  which  they  were 
confined. 

That  Commander  Mackenzie  in  the  responsible 
situation,  in  which  he  was  placed,  sought,  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do,  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  that  the  unanimous  advice  and  opinion  of 
those  officers,  after  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
crew  and  careful  deliberation,  was,  that  the  safety 
of  the  brig  Somers  depended  upon  the  immediate 
execution  of  Midshipman  Spencer,  Boatswain's 
Mate  Cromwell  and  Seaman  Small. 

That  Commander  Mackenzie,  in  pursuance  of 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  did  execute,  by  hang- 
ing. Midshipman  Spencer,  Boatswain's  Mate  Crom- 
well, and  Seaman  Small. 

That  such  execution  took  place  on  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1842,  in  latitude  17  deg.  34m.  28s.,  and 
longitude  41  deg.  24m.  45s.  and  that  the  brig  at 
the  time  of  the  execution,  was,  by  the  log,  distant 
from  St.  Thomas  525^  miles,  at  which  place  she 
arrived  on  the  5th  December,  1842. 

The  Court  further  find  that  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  had  been  kind  to  his  crew,  atten- 
tive to  their  wants,  and  their  comforts,  that  he  was 
studious  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  that  no  punishments  were  inflicted 
greater  than  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  dis- 
cordant nature  of  the  crew,  and  the  proper  disci- 
pline of  a  man-of-war. 

The  Court  further  find  that  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mander Mackenzie,  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  the 
officers  of  the  brig,  was,  during  the  trying  soenes 
through  which  they  passed,  collected,  calm  and 
brave,  and  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  their  country. 

Opinion. 
The  Court  are,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
That  a  mutiny  had  been  organized  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Somers,  to  murder  the  officers 
and  take  possession  of  the  brig. 

That  Midshipman  PhUip  Spencer,  Boatswain's 
Mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  Seaman  Eiisha  Small, 
were  concerned  in,  and  guilty  of  such  mutiny. 

That  had  not  the  execution  taken  place,  an  at- 
tempt would  have  been  made  to  release  the  prisoners, 
murder  the  officers^  and  take  conmiand  of  the  brig. 
That  such  attempt,  had  it  been  made  in  the  night, 
or  during  a  squall,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  crew, 
the  small  size  of  the  brig,  and  the  daily  decreasing 
physical  strength  of  the  officers,  occasioned  by  al- 
most constant  watching  and  broken  slumbers,  have 
been  successful. 

That  Commander  Mackenzie,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  bound  to  risk  the  safety  of 
his  vessel,  and  jeopard  the  lives  of  the  young  offi- 
cers, and  the  loyal  of  his  crew,  in  order  to  secure 


on  board  the  Brig,  which  would  have  given  greater  to  the  guilty,  the  forms  of  trial,  and  that  the  imme 
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diate  execution  of  the  prisoners  was  demanded  by 
duty  and  justified  by  necessity. 

The  Court  are  further  of  opinion,  that  through- 
out  all  these  painful  occurrences,  so  well  calculated 
to  disturb  the  judgment,  and  try  the  energy  of 
the  bravest  and  most  experienced  officer,  the  con- 
duct of  Commander  Mackenzie  and  his  officers, 
was  prudent,  calm,  and  firm,  and  that  be  and  they 
honorably  performed  their  duty  to  the  service  and 
their  country. 

(Signed)        CHARLES  STEWART, 

President  of  the  Court. 
(Signed)  OGDEN  HOFFMAN, 

Judge  Advocate." 

Just  before  going  into  action  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Navy  ordered, 
that  if  any  one  on  board  should  show  signs  of  fear 
during  the  engagement,  he  should  be  put  to  instant 
death— A  sailor  did  show  signs  of  cowardice,  and 
a  Lieutenant  stabbed  him  instantly  to  the  heart ; 
it  was  necessary,  and  he  was  justified.  The  rule 
of  conduct  on  such  occasions,  is  a  part  of  the  ear- 
liest principles  of  education  in  the  Navy.  The 
first  thing  a  Midshipman  learns,  as  he  treads  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  is  his  duty  in  battle.  As 
there  is  no  conduct  more  base  than  to  desert  his 
quarters,  so  there  is  no  crime  which  calls  for  more 
prompt  and  condign  punishment.  Obvious  and 
marked  cowardice  in  the  day  of  battle,  must  be 
met  by  instant  death.  Of  all  occasions,  this  is  the 
time  when  officers  are  most  enjoined  to  show  in 
themselves  good  examples ;  and  if  a  man  may  be 
put  to  instant  death  for  deserting  his  quarters — ^the 
officer  is  taught,  that  it  is  far  more  infamous  in  him 
to  quit  them  without  orders,  and  that  dulce  et  de- 
corum estt  to  perish  there,  rather  than  to  leave  and 
live. 

This  is  a  military  principle,  which  is  not  taught 
by  words — it  is  inhaled  with  the  pure  air  of  the 
sea — it  is  heard  in  the  storm,  and  seen  every  where 
upon  *^  the  blue  water."  At  an  early  day,  the  gal- 
lant and  noble  young  Jarvis  set  an  example  that 
has  hallowed  this  principle  for  the  Navy ;  and  the 
country,  placing  the  true  value  upon  it,  resolved, 
in  congress,  that  "  the  conduct  of  James  Jarvis,  a 
Midshipman  of  the  Constellation,  who  gloriously 
preferred  certain  death  to  an  abandonment  of  his 
post,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  so  promising  an  officer,  is  a  subject  of 
national  regret.''  The  same  spirit  ennobled  young 
Casabianca  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  This  boy,  son 
to  the  Admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  at  his  post 
when  the  ship  had  taken  fire.  There  was  no  one  to 
order  him  to  quit,  and  he  nobly  perished  at  bis  post. 

♦"  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Whence  all  but  hi  in  had  fled  ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 

Shone  ruiiitd  him  o'er  the  dead. 

♦  Mrs.  Hrmans. 


**  Yet  beautiful  and  brtgfat  be  stood 

As  born  to  rale  the  storm, 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

"  The  flames  rolled  on— he  would  not  go, 

Without  his  father's  word  ; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

**  He  caird  aloud—*  say,  father  say, 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  7' 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"  *  Speak,  Father !'  onee  again  be  cried. 

*  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  !' 
And  but  the  burning  shrouds  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

"  Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair ; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still  yet  brare  despair. 

"  And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

'My  father!  must  I  stay?' 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  cord. 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

"  They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

**  There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound — 
The  boy— oh !  where  was  he  T 

—Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea! 

"  With  mast  and  helm  and  pennon  fair, 
That  well  hath  borne  their  part — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there, 
Was  that  young,  faithful  heart." 


ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 
From  1769  to  1815.  New-York ;  Harper  &  Brothers— 1843. 
The  Messrs.  Harper,  in  their  public-spiiited  en- 
terprise, hare  conunenced  publishing  a  aeries  of 
STANDARD  WORKS.  This  is  ODC  of  them ;  Brande^s 
Encyclopedia  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts,  (the 
first  numbers  of  which  were  noticed  in  our  laatf) 
is  another  of  the  same  series.  We  await  the  pub- 
lication of  the  other  numbers  of  the  latter,  to  ex- 
press our  views  upon  it,  more  at  length.  These 
works  are  published  at  wonderfully  cheap  rates ; 
and  we  consider  the  scheme  of  the  Messrs.  Har- 
pers as  an  undertaking  fraught  with  incalculable 
public  and  national  advantages.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  plan  for  placing  within  the  reach  of  erery 
American,  however  humble,  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  books  in  the  language.  Alison's  Histo- 
ry alone  occupies  about  2400  pages,  such  as  these — 
it  is  printed  in  clean  type^  on  good  paper,  and  costs 
in  England  about  $50.  B||^ublished  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  the  retail  priee   is 
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|4--ies8  than  one  tenth.  Here  then,  is  a  practi- 
cal and  striking  illustration  of  what  this  country 
would  lose  by  the  establishment  of  any  plan  for 
ioternational  copy -right.  The  materials  for  book 
making  are  quite  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper — bar- 
ring taxes — in  England  than  in  America.  And  in 
this  instance  $4  to  $50  is  the  ratio  in  price  of 
the  same  book,  there  with,  and  here  without  copy- 
right. The  question  then  comes  up, — how  far, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  right,  just,  proper  or  poli- 
tic, to  tax  the  American  reader  for  the  benefit  of 
the  English  writer!  Had  the  Messrs.  Harper 
published  this  work  under  the  restrictions  of  copy- 
right, its  price  here,  instead  of  $4,  would  have 
been  at  least  $15  or  $20,  and  the  difference  between 
these  two  prices  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  reader, 
and  a  drain  upon  the  country — 'for,  the  excess  would 
be  chargeable  to  international  copy-right,  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  which  would  have  been  sent 
OTer  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  author.  Why 
subject  the  people  to  this  tax?  We  owe  the  fo- 
reigner abroad  nothing  but  comity.  If  he  will  come 
among  us,  we  have  guarantied  to  him  certain 
rights.  Is  there  any  more  reason  why  we  should 
protect,  and  that  too  by  a  direct  tax  upon  our 
own  citizens,  the  monopolies  of  Englishmen  in 
the  written  or  printed  letters  of  hooks,  than  there 
is  for  granting  to  their  monopolists  protection  in  the 
BMDufactare  and  sale  of  printed  calicoes  and  figured 
i1  We  think  that  one  would  be  quite  as 
i  a  stroke  of  national  policy,  as  the  other.  Sup- 
the  circulation  of  this  History  in  the  United 
States  to  be  100,000  copies.  In  order  to  secure 
Mr.  Alison  the  benefit  of  copy-right,  the  readers 
of  the  work  would  have  been  taxed  from  one  mil- 
lion to  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  this  single  book. 
The  hiereased  etpenses  of  international  copy-right 
would,  of  course,  make  the  circulation  of  erety 
work  moch  more  limited,  and  therefore  would 
operate  as  a  tax  upon  general  knowledge  and  popu- 
lar iflstmction  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  privi- 
leged few  abroad.  There  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  reciprocity  in  international  copy-right — even  if 
aathovB  were  as  fruitful  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  tbey  are  on  the  other.  We,  who  read  the  roost, 
would  pay  the  most,  and  those  payments  would  be 
Bade,  not  to  our  own  citizens,  but  to  others. 

The  so-caDed  liberality  of  allowing  American  au- 
ifaors  in  England  the  protection  of  copy-right,  is 
aitogedier  illusory.  The  privilege  was  granted, 
■oi  for  oar  sakes,  but  for  her  own  purposes. 
Tbe  law  was  passed  to  induce  foreigners,  to  bring 
their  works  there  for  publication — in  order  that 
the  type-founder,  the  paper  maker,  the  engraver, 
and  other  artisans  and  tradesmen,  might  be  en- 
wiMjLged  and  protected.  England  allows  Ameri- 
can aotbors  to  print  and  publish  them  u|>oo  tbe  same 
pnoeiple  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  she  allows 
ear  cotton,  and  not  our  com,  to  come  there.  It 
soils  her  conrenience,  and  promotea  her  views. 

Vol.  IX— 18 


And  those  who  argue  for  the  passage  of  an  inter- 
national copy-right  law  in  this  country,  upon  prin« 
ciples  of  reciprocity,  might  as  well  argue  also, 
that  because  she  admits  our  raw  cotton  at  little 
or  no  duty,  we  should  reciprocate,  and  receive 
back  the  manufactured  article  upon  the  same  terms. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Alison's  charming  work. 
The  Messrs.  Harper  have  published  4  numbers- 
there  will  be  16  in  all.  The  period  embraced  in 
these  four,  extends  from  the  convention  of  the 
States  General  to  the  execution  of  Louis,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Republic  in  1793. 
This  period  embraces  the  history  and  vast  changes 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  the  revolt,  and  over- 
throw of  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  August;  the 
trial  and  death  of  the  king.  It  traces  the  changes 
of  public  opinion  and  the  fervor  of  innovation,  from 
their  joyous  commencement  to  that  bloody  catas- 
trophe, and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  na- 
tion was  led  from  the  transports  of  general  philan- 
thropy to  the  sombre  ascendant  of  sanguinary  am- 
bition. 

The  second  opens  with  the  strife  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  the  Jacobins;  and,  after  recounting  the 
fall  of  the  latter  body,  enters  upon  the  dreadful  era 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  follows  out  the  subse- 
quent struggles  of  the  now  exhausted  factions  till 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  military  government 
by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  in  October,  1795.  This  period 
embraces  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  the  im- 
mense exertions  of  France  during  the  campaign  in 
1793 ;  the  heroic  contest  in  La  Vendue ;  the  last 
efforts  for  Polish  iodependenoe  under  Kosciusko ; 
the  conquest  of  Flanders  and  Holland ;  and  the 
scientific  manoouvres  of  the  campaign  of  1795. 
But  its  most  interesting  part  is  the  internal  history 
of  the  Revolution ;  the  heart-rending  sufferings  of 
persecuted  virtue ;  and  the  means  by  which  Provi- 
dence caused  the  guilt  of  the  Revolutionists  to 
work  out  their  own  deserved  and  memorable  pan- 
ishment. 

**  If  there  is  any  one  opinion  which,  more  than 
another,^'  says  our  author,  "  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  changes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  it  is  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  current  into  which  men  are  drawn  who  commit 
themselves  to  the  stream  of  pohtical  innovation, 
and  the  great  difilculty  experienced  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  contest,  even  though  gifted  with  the 
greatest  intellect  and  the  most  resolute  determina- 
tion, of  avoiding  the  commission  of  many  crimes 
amid  the  stormy  scenes  to  which  it  rapidly  brings 
them.  It  is  not  diflScolt  to  perceive  the  final  cause 
of  this  law  of  Nature,  or  the  important  purpose  it 
is  intended  to  serve  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  by  expelling  from  society,  through  the 
force  of  suffering,  passions  inconsistent  with  its 
existence ;  but  it  is  a  consideration  of  all  others 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  forbearance  and  mode- 
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ration,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  intentions  or 
actions  of  others  placed  in  such  trying  and  calami- 
tous circumstances,  and  to  exemplify  the  justice  of 
the  sacred  precept,  *  to  judge  of  others  as  we  would 
wish  they  should  judge  of  ourselves.*  Inexorable 
and  unbending,  therefore,  in  his  opposition  to  false 
principles,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of  such 
times  to  be  lenient  and  considerate  in  his  judgment 
of  particular  men ;  and,  touching  lightly  on  the 
weakness  of  such  as  are  swept  along  by  (he  waves, 
to  reserve  the  weight  of  his  censure  for  those  who 
put  the  perilous  torrent  in  motion." 

There  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
which,  in  interest  and  importance,  can  be  compared 
with  that  which  improves  the  rise,  progress,  and 
termination  of  the  French  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
scenes  of  those  awful  times,  are  drawn  with  great 
skill  and  power  by  Mr.  Alison,  and  we  propose  to 
give  an  extract  hero  and  there,  more  in  illustration 
of  the  powers  and  philosophical  deductions  of  our 
author,  than  with  the  view  or  the  hope  of  present- 
ing anything  new  to  our  readers. 

This  is  the  view  which  he  takes  of  slavery  : 
"  The  universality  of  slavery  in  the  early  ages  of 
mankind  is  a  certain  indication  that  it  is  unavoida- 
ble, from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  human 
species  is  everywhere  placed  in  the  first  stages  of 
society.  Where  capital  is  unknown,  property  in- 
secure, and  violence  universal,  there  is  no  security 
for  the  lower  classes  but  in  the  protection  of  their 
superiors;  and  the  sole  condition  on  which  this 
can  be  obtained  is  that  of  slavery.  Property  in  the 
person  and  labor  of  the  poor  is  the  only  inducement 
which  can  be  held  out  to  the  opulent  to  take  them 
under  their  protection.  Compulsion  is  the  only 
power  which  can  render  labor  general  in  the  many 
ages,  which  must  precede  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants,  or  a  general  taste  for  its  fruits.  Humanity, 
justice,  and  policy,  so  powerful  in  civilized  ages, 
are  then  unknown,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  desti- 
tute are  as  much  disregarded  as  those  of  the  lower 
animals,  if  they  belonged  to  no  lord,  they  would 
speedily  fall  a  prey  to  famine  or  violence.  How 
miserable  soever  the  condition  of  slaves  may  be 
in  those  unruly  times,  they  are  incomparably  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  incurred 
the  destitution  of  freedom. 

"  The  simplicity  of  rural  or  patriarchal  manners 
mitigates  the  severity  of  an  institution  which  ne- 
cessity had  first  introduced.  The  slaves  among 
the  Arabs  or  the  Tartars  enjoyed  nearly  as  much 
happiness  as  their  masters :  their  occupations,  fare, 
and  enjoyments  were  nearly  the  same.  To  this 
day,  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  all  the  Eastern 
empires  differs  but  little  from  that  of  a  domestic 
servant  in  modem  Europe ;  and  even  the  enfran- 
chised poor  of  France  and  England  would  find 
something  to  envy  in  the  situation  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  Sacoor  in  sickness,  employment  in  health, 
and  maintenance  in  old  age,  are  important  advan- 


tages even  in  the  best  regulated  states :  daring  the 
anarchy  of  early  times  their  value  is  incalculable.^* 

And  this  is  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  servile 
insurrection  of  St.  Domingo.     •*  The  second  catas* 
trophe,  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  yet  more  ter- 
rible in  its  details,  was  the  revolt  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  slaves  in  that  flourishing  colony,  agitated  by  the 
intelligence  which  they  received  of  the  levelling 
principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  early 
manifested  symptoms  of  insubordination.    The  as- 
sembly, divided  betvieen  the  desire  of  enfranchi- 
sing so  large  a  body  of  men,,  and  the  evident  dan- 
gers of  such  a  step,  had   long  hesitated  on  the 
course  they  should  adopt,  and  were  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  planters.     But  the  passions 
of  the  negroes  were  excited  by  the  efforts  of  a 
society  styled  **  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Blacks,**  of  which   Brissot  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  mulattoes  were  induced,  by  their  in- 
judicious advice,  to  organize  an  insurrection.   They 
trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  control  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  slaves  even  during  the  heats  of  a  re- 
volt ;  they  little  knew  the  dissimulation  and  cruelty 
of  the  savage  character.     A  universal  revolt  was 
planned  and  organized,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  the  same  night 
fixed  on  for  its  breaking  out  over  the  whole  island. 

"  At  length,  at  midnight,  on  the  30th  October, 
the  insurrection  broke  forth.     In  an  instant  twelve 
hundred  coffee  and  two  hundred  sugar  plantations 
were  in  fiames  ;  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the 
farm-offices,  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  unfortunate  pro- 
prietors hunted  down,  murdered,  or  thrown  into 
the  flames  by  the  infuriated  negroes.     The  hor- 
rors of  a  servile  war  universally  appeared.     The 
unchamed  African  signalized  his  ingenuity  by  the 
discovery  of  new  and  unheard  of  modes  of  torture. 
An  unhappy  planter  was  sawed  asunder  between 
two  boards ;  the  horrors  inflicted  on  the  women  ex- 
ceeded anything  known  even  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tian ferocity.     The  indulgent  master  was   sacri- 
ficed equally  with  the  inhumane ;  on  all  alike,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed 
race  were  indiscriminately  wreaked.     CTOwds  of 
slaves  traversed  the  country  with  the  beads  of  the 
white  children  affixed  on  their  pikes  ;  they  served 
as  the  standards   of  these  furious    assemblages. 
In  a  few  instances  only,  the  humanity  of  the  negro 
character  resisted  the  savage  contagion    of  the 
time ;  and  some  faithful  slaves,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives,  fed  in  caves  their  mastera  or  their 
children,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  destruction." 

In  alluding  to  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  the  French  Revolution,  oar  author  argues 
thus :  *'  It  arose,  not  from  any  peculiarities  in  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  or  any  faults  exclusively 
owing  to  the  government,  but  the  weight  of  despo- 
tism which  had  preceded,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  which  were  to  follow  it.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  violence  and  stained    with  blood,  be- 
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cause  it  originated  chiefly  with  the  laboring  classes, 
and  partook  of  the  savage  features  of  a  servile  re- 
volt ;  it  totally  aobvertcd  the  institutions  of  the 
eoQDtry,  because  it  condensed  within  a  few  years 
the  changes  which  should  have  taken  place  in  as 
many  centuries ;  it  speedify  fell  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  most  depraved  of  the  people,  because 
its  guidance  was  early  abandoned  by  the  higher 
to  the  lower  orders ;  it  led  to  a  general  spoliation 
of  property,  because  it  was  founded  on  a  universal 
insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  France 
would  have  done  less  at  the  Revolution,  if  she  had 
done  more  before  it ;  she  would  not  have  so  un- 
mercifully unsheathed  the  sword  to  govern  if  she 
had  not  so  long  been  governed  by  the  sword ;  she 
would  not  have  fallen  for  years  under  the  guillotine 
of  the  populace,  if  she  had  not  groaned  for  centu- 
ries under  the  fetters  of  the  nobility. 

^  It  is  in  periods  of  apparent  disaster,  during  the 
sofiering  of  whole  generations,  that  the  greatest 
ifflproTements  on  human  character  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  a  foundation  laid  for  those  changes 
which  ultimately  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  spe- 
cies. The  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Norman 
Cooqoest,  the  Contests  of  the  Roses,  the  Great 
Rebellion,  are  apparently  the  most  disastrous  pe- 
liods  of  our  annals ;  those,  in  which  civil  discord 
was  most  furious,  and  public  suffering  most  univer- 
sal. Yet  these  are  precisely  the  periods  in  which 
its  peculiar  temper  was  given  to  the  English  cha- 
ncier, and  the  greatest  addition  made  to  the  causes 
of  English  prosperity ;  in  which  courage  arose 
out  of  the  extremity  of  misfortune,  national  union 
out  of  foreign  oppression,  public  emancipation  out 
of  aristocratic  dissension,  general  freedom  out  of 
regal  ambition.  The  national  character  which  we 
BOW  possess,  the  public  benefits  we  now  enjoy,  the 
freedom  by  which  we  are  distinguished,  the  energy 
by  which  we  are  sustained,  are  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  renovating  storms  which  have,  in  for- 
mer ages,  passed  over  our  country.  The  darkest 
periods  of  French  annals,  in  like  manner,  those  of 
the  aoocessors  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  English 
wars,  of  the  contests  of  religion,  of  the  despotism 
of  the  Boarbons,  are  probably  the  ones  which  have 
fbimed  the  most  honorable  features  of  the  French 
character ;  which  have  ingrafted  on  the  slavish 
habits  of  Roman  servitude  the  generous  courage 
of  modem  chivalry ;  on  the  passive  submission  of 
feodal  ignorance,  the  impetuous  valor  of  victorious 
patri«»tism  ;  which  have  extricated,  from  the  colli- 
«Ofi  of  opinion,  the  powers  of  thought,  and  nursed, 
aaid  the  corruption  of  despotism,  the  seeds  of 
Bberty.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tk«,  the  same  beneficial  law  of  Nature  may  be 
diseemed ;  and  the  annals  of  its  career  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  if^  amid  the  greatest  calamities,  they 
leadi  confidence  in  the  Wisdom  which  governs, 
and  iaepire  haired  at  the  vices  which  desolate  the 


And,  tracing  the  effects  which  the  American  Re- 
volution had  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  in  France,  he  says :  **  While  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  ferment,  arising;  from 
the  concurrence  of  so  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  imprudent  policy  of  the  French  government  in 
engaging  in  the  American  War,  lighted  a  spark 
which  speedily  set  the  train  on  fire.  From  jea- 
lousy of  the  English  power,  and  a  desire  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  that  country  in  the  contest  with 
her  colonies,  Louis  XVI.  took  the  dangerous  step 
of  aiding  the  insurgents.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  French  soldiers,  who  were  sent  over  to 
support  the  cause  of  transatlantic  freedom,  imbibed 
the  intoxicating  ideas  of  patriotic  resistance  ;  lan- 
guage unknown  in  their  own  country  grew  fami- 
liar to  their  ears ;  from  being  parties  in  a  strife 
in  which  the  authority  of  legitimate  government 
was  resisted,  they  became  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
independence ;  from  proving  victorious  in  a  con- 
test in  which  royal  power  was  overthrown,  they 
easily  passed  over  to  the  admiration  of  republican 
institutions.  The  success  of  the  Americans  shook 
the  foundations  of  despotism  in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  throne  of  Louis  tottered  from  his  efforts  to 
overthrow  that  of  the  English  monarch.  Not  that 
the  French  king  contemplated  any  such  change,  or 
was  even  convinced  of  the  expedience  of  engaging 
in  the  contest.  On  the  contrary,  his  secret  cor- 
respondence proves  that,  when  he  gave  orders  for 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  yielded  against 
his  better  judgment  to  a  passion  in  the  public  mind 
which  appeared  to  him  at  least  irresistible. 

*'  The  early  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  accor- 
dingly, were  men  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  The 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  and  many  other  young  no- 
blemen of  talent  and  consideration,  returned  from 
tbo  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  warm  admi- 
ration of  republican  institutions,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  hold  them  up  to  the  imitation  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  friends  of  liberty  were  roused  by 
the  triumph  of  independence  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  flame  rapidly  spread  among  an  enthusiastic 
people,  who  had  so  many  more  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint than  the  patriots  whose  success  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  exultation.'* 

Mr.  Alison  thus  alludes  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Bonaparte  :  '*  During  the  terrors  of  this  agi- 
tating day,  (when  the  palace  was  forced  by  the  mob 
in  '02,)  the  queen  and  the  princesses  displayed  the 
most  heroic  presence  of  mind.  As  they  were  re- 
tiring before  the  furious  multitude,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  mistaken  for  the  queen,  and  loaded 
with  maledictions.  She  forbade  her  attendants  to 
explain  the  mistake,  happy  to  draw  upon  herself 
the  perils  and  opprobrium  of  her  august  relative. 
Santerre  shortly  after  approached  and  assured  her 
she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  that  the  people  were  come 
to  warn,  but  not  to  strike.     He  handed  4ier  a  red 
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c&p,  which  she  put  on  the  head  of  the  dauphin. 
The  Princess  Royal,  a  few  years  older,  was  weep- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  queen  ;  bat  the  infant,  with 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  smiled  at  the  scene  by 
which  he  was  surrounded, 

**  A  young  officer,  with  his  college  companion, 
was  a  witness  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
of  this  disgraceful  scene.  He  expressed  great  re- 
gret at  the  conduct  of  the  populace,  and  the  im- 
becility of  the  ministry ;  but  when  the  king  ap- 
peared at  the  window  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on 
his  head,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indig- 
nation.  *  The  wretches  !'  he  exclaimed ;  '  they 
should  cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape- 
shot,  and  the  remainder  would  soon  take  to  flight.^ 
He  lived  to  put  his  principles  in  practice  on  the 
same  spot ;  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten :  it 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

These  were  the  times  when  "  France  had  got 
drunk  with  crime  to  vomit  blood."  And  while  the 
scenes  there  enacted,  put  in  requisition  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  they  also  called 
forth  and  exemplified  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
traits  of  our  nature.  Of  the  first,  was  the  **  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners." 

**  Four  and  twenty  priests,  placed  under  arrest 
for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths,  were  in  custody 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  They  were  removed  in  six 
coaches  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  amid  the 
yells  and  execrations  of  the  mob ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived  there,  than  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  furious  multitude,  headed  by  Maillard,  armed 
with  spears  and  sabres,  dragged  out  of  their  vehi- 
cles into  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  there 
pierced  by  a  hundred  weapons. 

**  The  cries  of  these  victims,  who  were  hewn  to 
pieces  by  the  multitude,  first  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  fate  which  awaited  themselves ; 
seized  separately  and  dragged  before  an  inexorable 
tribunal,  they  were  speedily  turned  out  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  populace.  Reding  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  selected ;  the  pain  of  his  wounds  extorted 
cries  even  from  that  intrepid  Swiss  soldier  as  he 
was  hurried  along,  and  one  of  the  assassins  drew 
his  sword  across  his  throat,  and  he  perished  before 
reaching  the  judges.  The  forms  of  justice  were 
prostituted  to  the  most  inhuman  massacre ;  torn 
from  their  dungeons,  the  prisoners  were  hurried 
before  a  tribunal,  where  the  president,  Maillard,  sat 
by  torchlight  with  a  drawn  sabre  before  him,  and 
his  robes  drenched  with  blood  ;  officers  with  drawn 
swords,  and  shirts  stained  with  gore,  surrounded 
the  chair.  A  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds, 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  each  individual ;  dragged 
from  the  pretended  judgment  hall,  they  were  turned 
out  to  the  populace,  who  thronged  round  the  doors, 
armed  with  sabres,  panting  for  slaughter,  and  with 
loud  cries  demanding  a  quicker  supply  of  victims. 
No  executioners  were  required;  the  people  des- 
patched the  coodeiQoed  with  their  own  bands  and 


sometimes  enjoyed  the  savage  pleasure  of  beholding 
them  run  a  considerable  distance  before  they  ex- 
pired. Immured  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
building,  the  other  prisoners  endured  the  agony 
of  witnessing  the  prolonged  sufierings  of  their 
comrades ;  a  dreadful  thirst  added  to  their  tortures, 
and  the  inhuman  jailors  refused  even  a  draught  of 
water  to  their  earnest  entreaties.  Some  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  observe  in  what  attitude  death 
soonest  relieved  its  victims,  and  resolved,  when 
their  hour  arrived,  to  keep  their  hands  down,  lest, 
by  warding  oflf  the  strokes,  they  should  prolong 
their  sufferings. 

*'  The  populace,  however,  in  the  court  of  the 
Abbaye,  complained  that  the  foremost  only  got  a 
stroke  at  the  prisoners^  and  that  they  were  de<- 
prived  of  the  pleasure  of  murdering  the  aristocrats. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  that  those  in  ad* 
vance  should  only  strike  with  the  backs  of  their 
sabres,  and  that  the  wretched  victims  should  be 
made  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  avenue  of 
murderers,  each  of  whom  should  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  striking  them  before  they  expired.  The 
women  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  city  made  a 
formal  demand  to  the  commune  for  lights  to  see 
the  massacres,  and  a  lamp  was,  in  consequence, 
placed  near  the  spot  where  the  victims  issued, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  Benches,  under 
the  charge  of  sentinels,  were  next  arranged  '*  Pour 
les  Messieurs,^^  and  another,  "  Pour  les  Dames^^^ 
to  witness  the  spectacle.  As  each  successive 
prisoner  was  turned  out  of  the  gate,  yells  of  joy 
rose  from  the  multitude,  and  when  he  fell  they 
danced  like  cannibals  round  his  remains." 

Does  it  not  appear  strange,  even  among  the  in- 
consistencies of  human  nature,  that  among  such  peo- 
ple, and  in  such  times,  materials  should  exist  for 
such  a  picture  as  the  following!  It  is  drawn  in  the 
most  simple  and  beautiful  style  of  our  author :  '^  A 
young  man,  named  Girey  Dufoc^,  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.    The  presi- 
dent asked  if  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Brissot.      **•  I 
had  that  happiness."    "  What  is  your  opinion  of 
him  V    "  That  he  lived  like  Aristides,  and    died 
like  Sidney !"  was  the  intrepid  answer.     He  v^as 
forthwith  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished 
with  the  firmness  of  his  departed  friend. 

*'  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  one  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed and  virtuous  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  had  es- 
caped soon  after  the  2d  of  June  from  Paris.  Xired 
of  wandering  through  the  provinces,  he  returned 
to  the  capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the  house  of 
one  of  those  faithful  friends,  of  whom  the  Revolu- 
tion produced  so  many  examples.  His  wife,  in- 
fluenced by  the  roost  tender  attachment,  incessantly 
watched  over  his  safety.  In  the  street,  one  day, 
she  met  one  of  the  Jacobins,  who  assured  her  of 
his  interest  in  her  husband,  and  professed  his  desire 
to  give  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house.  Riband 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  desircms 
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of  saTing  his  grenerous  host  from  farlher  danger, 
informed  the  Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,  and 
assigned  an  hour  of  the  night  for  him  to  come  and 
remove  him  from  it.  The  perfidious  wretch  came 
accompanied  by  gens-d'armes,  who  dragged  their 
Tietim,  with  his  friendly  host  and  hostess,  to  the 
Reyolationary  Tribunal,  whence  they  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold.  In  despair,  at  having  been  the  in> 
stniroent,  however  innocent,  of  such  treachery, 
his  wife,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  put 
henelf  to  death. 

^  Madame  Roland  was  the  next  victim.  This  he- 
roic woman  had  been  early  involved  in  the  pro- 
■eription  of  the  Girondists,  of  whom  her  splendid 
taienta  had  almost  rendered  her  the  head.  Con- 
fioed  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  she  employed  the 
tfidioas  months  of  captivity  in  composing  the  me- 
moirs which  so  well  illustrate  her  eventful  life. 
With  a  firm  hand  she  traced,  in  that  gloomy  abode, 
the  joyous  as  well  as  the  melancholy  periods  of  her 
existence ;  the  brilliant  dreams  and  ardent  patri- 
otism of  her  youth ;  the  stormy  and  eventful  scenes 
of  her  maturer  years ;  the  horrors  and  anguish  of 
her  latest  days.  While  suffering  under  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  people,  when  about  to  die  under  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  she  never  abandoned  the  prin 
ciples  of  her  youth,  or  regretted  her  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  If  the  thoughts  of  her 
daughter  and  her  husband  sometimes  melted  her  to 
tears,  she  regained  her  firmness  on  every  impor- 
tant occasion.  Her  Memoirs  evince  unbroken  se- 
reoity  of  mind,  though  she  was  frequently  inter 
rapt^  in  their  composition  by  the  cries  of  those 
whom  the  executioners  were  dragging  from  the 
adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold. 

^  On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was  dressed  with 
tempolons  care  in  white.     Her  fine  black  hair  fell 
in  profuse  cnrls  to  her  waist ;  but  the  display  of 
its  beauty  was  owing  to  her  jailors,  who  had  de- 
prived her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it.     She  chose 
that  dress  as  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  her  mind 
Her  advocate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde,  visited  her  to 
receive  her  last  instructions;  drawing  a  ring  from 
her  finger,  she  said,  *  To-morrow  I  shall  be  no 
more:  I  know  well  the  fate  which  awaits  me; 
your  kind  assistance  could  be  of  no  avail ;  it  would 
endanger  you  without  saving  me.     Do  not,  there 
ibre,  f  pray  you,  come  to  the  tribunal,  but  accept 
this  as  the  last  testimony  of  my  regard.'    Her  de- 
fence, composed  by  herself  the  night  before  the 
trial,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  touchingmonu 
ments  of  the  Revolution.     Her  answers  to  the  in 
lerrogatories  of  the  judges,  the  dignity  of  her  man 
ner,  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted  even  the  Revo 
istMHiazy  audience  with  pity.     Finding  they  could 
Ini^ieate  her  in  no  other  way,  the  president  asked 
her  if  she  was  acquainted  with  the  place  of  her 
Ts  retreat.      She  replied,  that  'whether 
koew  it  or  not,  she  would  not  reveal  it,  and 
there  was  no  law  by  which  she  was  obliged,  in 


a  court  of  jastice,  to  violate  the  strongest  feelings 
of  nature.*  Upon  this  she  was  immediately  con- 
demned. When  the  reading  of  her  sentence  was 
concluded,  she  rose  and  said,  *  You  judge  me  wor- 
thy to  share  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you 
have  assassinated.  I  shall  endeavor  to  imitate 
their  firmness  on  the  scaffold.'  She  regained  her 
prison  with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming  eye.  Her 
whole  soul  appeared  absorbed  in  the  heroic  feelings 
with  which  she  was  animated. 

*'  She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same 
car  with  a  man  whose  firmness  was  not  equal  to 
her  own.  While  passing  along  the  streets,  her 
whole  anxiety  appeared  to  be  to  support  his  cour- 
age. She  did  this  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
efiTect,  that  she  frequently  brought  a  smile  on  the 
lips  which  were  about  to  perish.  At  the  place 
of  execution  she  bowed  before  the  gigantic  statue 
of  Liberty,  and  pronounced  the  memorable  words, 
*■  Oh,  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
your  name !'  When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
soaflbld,  she  had  the  generosity  to  renounce,  in  fa- 
vor of  her  companion,  the  privilege  of  being  first 
executed.  '  Ascend  first,'  said  she ;  *  let  me  at 
least  spare  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood  flow.' 
Turning  to  the  executioner,  she  asked  if  he  would 
consent  to  that  arrangement.  He  replied,  *  That 
his  orders  were  that  she  should  die  first.'  *Toa 
cannot,'  said  she,  with  a  smile, '  I  am  sure,  refuse 
a  woman  her  last  reqnest  V  Undismayed  by  the 
spectacle  which  immediately  ensued,  she  calmly 
bent  her  head  under  the  guillotine,  and  perished 
with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced  ever  since  her 
imprisonment. 

^'  Madame  Roland  had  predicted  that  her  hus- 
band would  not  long  survive  her.  Her  prophecy 
was  speedily  fulfilled.  A  few  days  aflerward,  he 
was  found  dead  on  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Rouen ;  he  had  stabbed  himself  in  that  situation, 
that  he  might  not,  by  the  sitaation  in  which  his 
body  was  found,  betray  the  generous  friends  who 
had  sheltered  him  in  his  misfortanes.  In  his 
pocket  was  contained  a  letter,  in  these  terms : 
*  Whoever  you  are,  oh  !  passenger,  who  discover 
my  body,  respect  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate. 
They  are  those  of  a  man  who  consecrated  his  whole 
life  to  be  useful  to  his  country ;  who  died  as  he  had 
lived,  virtuous  and  unsullied.  May  my  fellow- 
citizens  embrace  more  humane  sentiments :  not 
fear,  but  indignation,  made  me  quit  my  retreat 
when  I  heard  of  the  murder  of  my  wife.  I  loathed 
a  world  stained  with  so  many  crimes.'  " 

But  with  the  blood-drunken  populace,  it  was  not 
enough  to  burn  and  to  kill.  It  makes  the  warm 
blood  grow  chill  in  our  veins  to  read  of  the  fright- 
ful excesses  of  the  times.  The  graves  were  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  dead  dragged  from  their  resting- 
places,  to  be  outraged  by  the  people.  Mad  with 
crime,  they  moved  the  gates  of  hell  in  impotent 
rage  against  the  King  of  Heaven,  the  Almighty 
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Jehovah  himself.  With  all  the  wickedness  of  man, 
it  remained  for  the  French  Revolution,  to  exhibit 
such  a  picture  as  this : 

"  The  execution  of  the  Queen  was  an  act  of 
defiance  by  the  National  Convention  to  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  measure  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
barbarous — ^the  violation  of  the  tombs  of  St.  Denis, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
of  France.  By  a  decree  of  the  convention,  these 
venerable  asylums  of  departed  greatness  were  or- 
dered to  be  destroyed ;  a  measure  never  adopted 
by  the  English  Parliament  even  during  the  phrensy 
of  the  Covenant,  and  which  proves  that  political 
fanaticism,  will  push  men  to  greater  extremities 
than  religious.  A  furious  multitude  precipitated 
itself  out  of  Paris;  the  tombs  of  Henry  IV.,  of 
Francis  I.,  and  of  Louis  XII.,  were  ransacked 
and  their  bones  scattered  in  the  air.  Even  the 
glorious  name  of  Turenne  could  not  protect  his 
grave  from  spoliation.  His  remains  were  almost 
undecayed,  as  when  he  received  the  fatal  wound  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lech.  The  bones  of  Charles  Y., 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  were  dispersed.  At  his 
feet  was  found  the  coffin  of  the  faithful  Du  Gues- 
clin,  and  French  hands  profaned  the  skeleton  before 
which  English  invasion  had  rolled  back.  Most  of 
these  tombs  were  found  to  be  strongly  secured. 
Much  time,  and  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and 
labor,  was  required  to  burst  their  barriers.  They 
would  have  resisted  forever  the  decay  of  time  or 
the  violence  of  enemies ;  they  yielded  to  the  foxy 
of  domestic  dissension. 

"  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general 
attack  upon  the  monuments  and  remains  of  anti- 
quity throughout  all  France.  The  sepulchres  of 
the  great  of  past  times,  of  the  barons  and  generals 
of  the  feudal  ages,  of  the  Paladins,  and  the  Cru- 
saders, were  involved  in  one  undistinguished  ruin. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  glories  of  antiquity  were  for- 
gotten, or  sought  to  be  buried  it)  oblivion.  The 
tomb  of  Du  Guesclin  shared  the  same  fate  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  sculls  of  monarchs  and  he- 
roes were  tossed  about  like  footballs  by  the  pro- 
fane multitude  :  like  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet, 
they  made  a  jest  of  the  lips  before  which  nations 
had  trembled. 

'*  Tiie  monumental  remains  which  had  escaped 
their  sacrilegious  fury  were  subsequently  collected 
by  order  of  the  Directory,  and  placed  in  a  great 
museum  at  Paris,  where  they  long  remained  piled 
and  heaped  together  in  broken  confusion  :  an  em- 
blem of  the  Revolution,  which  destroyed  in  a  few 
years  what  centuries  of  glory  had  erected. 

^'Having  massacred  the  great  of  the  present,  and 
insulted  the  illustrious  of  former  ages,  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  Revolutionists  but  to  direct  their 
vengeance  ajrainst  Heaven  itself.  Pach6,  Hebert, 
and  Cbaumette,  the  leaders  of  the  municipality, 
publicly  expressed  their  determination  'to  dethrone 


the  King  of  Heaven  as  well  as  the  monarchs  of 
the  earth.'  To  accomplish  this  design,  they  pre- 
vailed on  Gobet,  the  apostate  Constitutional  bishop 
of  Paris,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
and  there  abjure  the  Christian  faith.  He  declared 
*  that  no  other  national  religion  was  now  required 
but  that  of  liberty,  equality,  and  morality.'  Many 
of  the  Constitutional  bishops  and  clergy  in  the 
convention  joined  in  the  proposition.  Crowds  of 
drunken  artisans  and  shameless  prostitutes  crowded 
to  the  bar,  and  trampled  under  their  feet  the  sacred 
vases,  consecrated  for  ages  to  the  holiest  purposes 
of  religion.  The  sections  of  Paris  shortly  after 
followed  the  example  of  the  Constitutional  clergy, 
and  publicly  abjured  the  Christian  religion.  The 
churches  were  stripped  of  all  their  ornaments; 
their  plate  and  valuable  contents  brought  in  heaps 
to  the  municipality  and  the  convention,  from  whence 
they  were  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  melted  down. 
Trampling  under  foot  the  images  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin,  they  elevated,  amid  shoots  of  ap- 
plause, the  busts  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  and 
danced  round  them,  singing  parodies  on  the  Halle- 
lujah, and  dancing  the  Carmagnole." 

We  shall  close  our  notice  of  the  first  part  of  this 
elegantly  written  and  valuable  history,  with  the  au- 
thor's account  of  the  reduction  of  Lyons,  waiting 
till  the  issue  of  the  2nd  part,  for  a  notice  of  the 
period  to  which  it  relates : 

"  But  all  these  heroic  efforts  could  not  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  more  fatal  enemy  within  its  walls. 
Famine  was  consuming  the  strength  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  for  long  the  women  had  renounced  the 
use  of  bread,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for  the  comba- 
tants ;  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  half  a  pound 
a  day  of  this  humble  fare.  The  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants  lived  on  a  scanty  snpply  of  oats,  which 
was  daily  served  out,  with  the  most  rigid  economy, 
from  the  public  magazine.  But  even  these  re- 
sources were  at  length  eihausted  ;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  provisions  of  every  kind  had 
failed ;  and  the  thirty  sections  of  Lyons,  subdued 
by  stern  necessity,  were  compelled  to  nominate 
deputies  to  proceed  to  the  hostile  camp. 

"  The  brave  Precy,  however,  even  in  this  extrem- 
ity, disdained  to  submit.  With  generous  devotion, 
he  resolved  to  force  his  way,  at  the  head  of  a  cho- 
sen band,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  seek  in 
foreign  climes  that  freedom  of  which  France  had 
become  unworthy.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
October,  the  heroic  column,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  Lyons,  set  forth,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  what  little  property 
they  could  save  from  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes. 
They  began  in  two  columns  their  perilons  march, 
guided  by  the  light  of  their  burning  habitations, 
amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  those  friends  who 
remained  behind.  Scarcely  had  they  set  out,  how- 
ever, when  a  bomb  fell  into  an  ammunition  wagon. 
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by  the  explosion  of  which ,  great  nambers  were 
killed.  NotwithstEDdiog  this  disaster,  the  head  of 
the  column  broke  the  division  opposed  to  it,  and 
forced  its  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers, 
bat  an  overwhelming  force  soon  assailed  the  centre 
and  rear.  As  they  proceeded,  they  found  themselves 
enveloped  on  every  side ;  all  the  heights  were  lined 
with  cannon,  and  every  house  filled  with  soldiers ; 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place,  in  which 
men,  women  and  infants  alike  perished ;  and  of  the 
whole  who  lef^  Lyons,  scarcely  fifty  forced  their 
way  with  Precy  into  the  Swiss  territories. 

'*0n  the  following  day  the  Republicans  took 
possession  of  Lycos.  The  troops  observed  strict 
discipline ;  they  were  lodged  in  barracks,  or  bivou- 
acked on  the  place  Bellecour  and  the  Terreaux : 
the  inhabitants  indulged  a  fleeting  hope  that  a  feel- 
ing of  humanity  had  at  length  touched  the  bosoms 
of  their  conquerors.  They  little  knew  the  bitter- 
ness of  Republican  hatred :  Lyons  was  not  spared ; 
it  was  only  reserved  for  cold-blooded  vengeance. 

'*  No  sooner  was  the  town  subdued  than  Cou- 
thon  entered  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  of  the 
convention,  and  instantly  reinstated  the  Jacobin 
monicipality  in  full  sovereignty,  and  commissioned 
tbem  to  seek  oat  and  denounce  the  guilty.  He 
wrote  to  Paris  that  the  inhabitants  consisted  of 
three  classes :  1.  The  guilty  rich.  2.  The  selfish 
rich.  3.  The  ignorant  workmen,  incapable  of 
any  wickedness.  'The  first,'  he  said, '  should  be 
guillotined,  and  their  houses  destroyed ;  the  for- 
tanes  of  the  second  confiscated ;  and  the  third  re- 
moved elsewhere,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a 
Republican  colony.' 

**  'On  the  ruins  of  this  infamous  city,'  said  Bar- 
rere,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety, 
when  he  announced  that  Lyons  was  subdued, '  shall 
be  raised  a  monument  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
eoaveotion ;  and  on  it  shall  be  engraved  the  in- 
scription, '  Lyons  made  war  on  freedom:  Lyons  is 
me  mcrtJ*  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  city  was 
cappressed  by  a  decree  of  the  convention  :  it  was 
termed  the  'Commune  Affranchie.'  All  the  in- 
habitaDts  were  appointed  to  be  disarmed,  and  the 
whole  city  destroyed,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  poor's  house,  the  manufactories,  the  great  work- 
the  hospitals,  and  public  monuments.  A 
don  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  in- 
flict vengeance  on  the  inhabitants :  at  their  head 
were  Coothon  and  Collot  d'Herbois.  Tbe  former 
presided  over  the  destruction  of  the  edifices,  the 
laUer  over  the  annihilation  of  the  inhabitants.  At- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  satellites,  Couthon  traversed 
the  finest  quarters  of  the  city  with  a  silver  hammer ; 
be  slruck  at  the  door  of  the  devoted  houses,  ex- 
claiming at  the  same  time,  '  Rebellious  house,  I 
■mke  yoo  in  tbe  name  of  the  law !'  Instantly  the 
agents  of  destruction,  of  whom  twenty  thousand 
vere  in  the  pay  of  the  convention,  surrounded  the 
dwdliog  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.     The  ex- 


pense of  these  demolitions,  which  continued  with* 
out  interruption  for  six  months,  was  greater  than  it 
cost  to  raise  the  princely  Hotel  of  the  Invalids :  it 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  JC700,000.  The 
palaces  thus  destroyed  were  the  finest  private 
buildings  in  France,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
erected  in  the  richest  style  of  the  buildings  of 
Louis  XIV. 

"  But  this  vengeance  on  inanimate  stones  was  but 
a  prelude  to  more  bloody  executions.  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  next  proconsul,  was  animated  with  an 
envenomed  feeling  towards  the  inhabitants ;  ten 
years  before  he  had  been  hissed  off  their  stage,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution  had  now  placed 
resistless  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  pro- 
vincial comedian ;  an  emblem  of  the  too  frequent 
tendency  of  civil  convulsions  to  elevate  whatever 
is  base,  and  sink  whatever  is  noble  among  man- 
kind. The  discarded  actor  resolved  at  leisure  to 
gratify  a  revenge  of  ten  years'  duration ;  innume- 
rable benefits  since  conferred  on  him  by  the  people 
of  Lyons,  and  no  small  share  of  their  favor,  had 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  this  ancient  grudge. 
Fouch6  (of  Nantes,)  afterwards  so  well  known  as 
minister  of  police  under  Napoleon,  the  worthy  as- 
sociate of  Collot  d'Herbois,  published  before  his 
arrival  a  proclamation,  iu  which  he  declared  '  that 
the  French  people  could  acknowledge  no  otlier 
worship  but  that  of  universal  morality ;  no  other 
faith  but  that  of  its  own  sovereignty ;  that  all  re- 
ligious emblems  placed  on  the  roads,  on  the  houses, 
or  on  public  places,  should  be  destroyed ;  that  the 
mortcloth  used  at  funerals  should  bear,  instead  of  a 
religious  emblem,  a  figure  of  Sleep,  and  that  over 
the  gate  of  the  cemetery  should  be  written,  Death 
is  an  eternal  sleep,"* 

"  Proceeding  on  these  atheistical  principles,  the 
first  step  of  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch^  was  to 
institute  a  f^te  in  honor  of  Chalier,  the  Republican 
governor  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  the  most  execrable 
character,  who  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  first 
insurrection  against  the  rule  of  the  convention. 
The  churches  were  next  closed,  the  priests  abol- 
ished, the  decade  established,  and  every  vestige  of 
religion  extinguished.  The  bust  of  Chalier  was 
then  carried  through  the  streets,  followed  by  an 
immense  crowd  of  assassins  and  prostitutes,  ex- 
claiming, *  A  bas  les  aristocrates !  Vive  le  guillo- 
tine !'  After  them  came  an  ass,  bearing  the  Gospel, 
the  cross,  the  communion  vases,  and  all  the  most 
sacred  emblems  of  the  Christian  worship ;  the  pro- 
cession came  to  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  where  an 
altar  was  prepared  amid  the  ruins  of  that  once 
splendid  square.  Fouch6  then  exclaimed,  'The 
blood  of  the  wicked  can  alone  appease  thy  manes ! 
We  swear  before  thy  sacred  image  to  avenge  thy 
death  :  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  shall  serve  for 
its  incense.'  At  the  same  time  a  fire  was  lighted 
on  the  altar,  the  crucifix  ^nd  the  gospel  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  consecrated  bread  trampled 
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under  the  feet  of  the  mob,  and  the  aas  compelled  to 
drink  out  of  the  communion  cup  the  consecrated 
wine.  After  this,  the  procession,  singing  indecent 
songs,  traversed  the  streets,  followed  by  an  ambu- 
latory guillotine. 

'*  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  established  under 
such  auspices,  was  not  slow  in  consummating  the 
work  of  destruction.  *  Convinced,  as  we  are,' 
said  Cullot  d'Herbois,  '  that  there  is  not  an  inno- 
cent soul  in  the  whole  city  but  such  as  was  loaded 
with  chains  by  the  enemies  of  the  people,  we  are 
steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  mercy ;  we  are 
resolved  that  the  blood  of  the  patriots  shall  be  re- 
venged in  a  manner  at  once  prompt  and  terrible. 
The  decree  of  the  convention  for  the  destruction 
of  Lyons  has  been  passed,  but  hardly  anything  has 
been  done  for  its  execution.  The  work  of  demo- 
lition goes  on  too  slowly :  more  rapid  destruction  is 
required  by  Republican  impatience.  The  explo- 
sion of  the  mine  or  the  ravages  of  fire  can  alone 
express  its  omnipotence ;  its  will  can  admit  of  no 
control,  like  the  mandates  of  tyrants :  it  should  re- 
semble the  lightning  of  Heaven.^  'We  must 
annihilate  at  once  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ; 
that  mode  of  revenging  the  outraged  sovereignty 
of  the  people  will  be  infinitely  more  appalling  than 
the  trifiing  and  insufficient  work  of  the  guillotine. 
Often  twenty  wretches  on  the  same  day  have  un- 
dergone punishment,  but  my  impatience  is  insati- 
able till  all  the  conspirators  have  disappeared; 
popular  vengeance  calls  for  the  destruction  of  our 
whole  enemies  at  one  blow ;  we  are  preparing  the 
thunder.' 

*'  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  orders  were 
given  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  redouble 
their  exertions.  *  We  are  dying  of  fatigue,'  said 
the  judges  and  the  executioner  to  Collot  d'Her- 
bois.  '  Republicans,'  replied  he,  '  the  amount  of 
your  labors  is  nothing  to  mine  :  bum  with  the  same 
'ardor  as  I  for  your  country,  and  you  will  soon  re- 
cover your  strength.'  But  the  ferocity  of  their 
persecutors  was  disappointed  by  the  heroism  which 
most  of  these  victims  displayed  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. Seated  on  the  fatal  chariots,  they  embraced 
each  other  with  transports  of  enthusiasm,  exclaim- 
ing, 

*  Mourir  pour  la  patrie 
Est  le  sort  le  plus  doux, 
Le  plus  digne  d'envie.' 

'*  Many  women  watched  for  the  hour  when  their 
husbands  were  to  pass  to  execution,  precipita- 
ted themselves  upon  the  chariot,  locked  them  in 
their  arms,  and  voluntarily  sofilered  death  by  their 
side.  Daughters  surrendered  their  honor  to  save 
their  parents'  lives;  but  the  monsters  who  violated 
them,  adding  treachery  to  crime,  led  them  out  to 
behold  the  execution  of  the  objects  for  whom  they 
had  submitted  to  sacrifices  worse  than  death  itself. 

"  Deeming  the  daily  execution  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  persons  too  tardy  a  display  of  Republican 


vengeance,  Collot  d'Herbois  prepared  a  new  and 
simultaneous  mode  of  punishment.     Sixty  captives 
of  both  sexes,  were  led  out  together,  tightly  bound 
in  a  file,  to  the  Place  du  Brotteaux  ;  they  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  files,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  each  side, 
which  was  to  be  their  place  of  sepulchre,  while  gen- 
darmes, with  uplifted  sabres,  threatened  with  instant 
death  whoever  moved  from  the  position  in  which 
they  stood.     At  the  extremity  of  the  file,  two  can- 
non, loaded  with  grape,  were  so  placed  as  to  enfilade 
the  whole.     The  wretched  victims  beheld  with 
firmness   the  awful   preparations,  and  continued 
singing  the  patriotic  hymns  of  the  Lyonese,  till  the 
signal  was  given  and  the  guns  were  discharged. 
Few  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  death  at  the 
first  fire ;  the  greater  part  were  merely  mutilated, 
and  fell  uttering  piercing  cries,  and  beseeching  the 
soldiers  to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.     Broken 
limbs,  torn  off  by  the  shot,  were  scattered  in  every 
direction,  while  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents  into 
the  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  line.    A  second 
and  a  third  discharge  were  insufiScient  to  complete 
the  ^ork  of  destruction,  till  at  length  the  gendar- 
merie, unable  to  witness  such  protracted  sufferings, 
rushed  in  and  despatched  the  survivers  with  their 
sabres.     The  bodies  were  collected  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhone. 

"  On  ihe  following  day,  this  bloody  scene  was  re- 
newed on  a  still  greater  scale.     Two  hundred  and 
nine  captives,  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Roanne, 
were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  judges  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  after  merely  interrogating 
them  as  to  their  names  and  professions,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  gendarmerie  read  a  sentence,  condemn- 
ing them  all  to  be  executed  together.     In  vain 
several  exclaimed  that  they  had  beenr  mistaken  for 
others — that  they  were  not  the  persons  condemned. 
With  such  precipitance  was  the  afifair  conducted, 
that  two  commissaries  of  the  prison  were  led  out 
along  with  their  captives ;  their  cries,  their  reclama- 
tions, were  alike  disregarded.    In  passing  the  bridge 
Morand,  the  error  was  discovered  upon  the  prison- 
ers being  counted:   it  was   intimated   to   Collot 
d'Herbois  that  there  were  two  too  many.     '  What 
signifies  it,'  said  he, '  that  there  are  two  too  many ;  if 
they  die  to-day,  they  cannot  die  to-morrow.'    The 
whole  were  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
meadow  near  the  granary  of  Part  Dien,  where  they 
were  attached  to  one  cord,  made  fast  to  trees  at 
stated  intervals,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  numerous  pickets  of  soldiers  disposed 
so  as  by  one  discharge  to  destroy  them  all.     At  a 
signal  given,  the  fusillade  commenced ;  but  few  were 
killed ;  the  greater  part  had  only  a  jaw  or  a  limb 
broken,  and,  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries,  broke 
loose  in  their  agony  from  the  rope,  and  were  cut 
down  by  the  gendarmerie  in  endeavoring  to  escape. 
The  great  numbers  who  survived  the  discharge  ren- 
dered the  work  of  destruction  a  most  laborious 
operation,  and  several  were  still  breathing  on  the 
following  day,  when  their  bodies   were   mingled 
with  quicklime,  and  cast  into  a  common  grave. 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche  were  witnesses  of 
this  butchery  from  a  distance,  by   means  of  tele- 
scopes which  they  directed  to  the  spot." 
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INVOCATION  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  MUSE. 

L]rre  of  the  sunny  South,  awake, 
Thai  'neath  the  myrtles  luU'd  so  long, 

Dost  dream  the  dulcet  hoars  away, 
And  bide  thee  from  the  toils  of  song. 

Awake !  for  by  the  fitful  strain 

That  thrills  us  with  its  cadence  sweet, 

I  know  thou  hast  a  soul  of  fire, 

Let  the  wild  w  inds  thy  voice  repeat. 

Bora,  where  so  strong,  'neath  favoring  skies 
The  germs  of  eloquence  did  swell, 

Where  Henry^s  hand  impassioned  struck 
Ol  Liberty,  the  sounding  shell ; 

Where  Marshall  plac'd,  with  classic  pen. 
His  Country*s  name  on  History's  scroll, 

And  round  his  stainless  memory,  wreath'd 
The  Txitues  of  a  godlike  soul ; 

Bom  where  so  many  a  lofty  mind 
Look'd  kindling  forth,  from  eyes  of  fiame, 

Where  many  a  ruler  of  our  realm 
Eawrafyp'd  them  in  their  robes  of  fame  ; 

Bom  where  Mount- Vernon's  precious  dust 
A  Mecca-shrine  for  £arth  doth  rear, 

Breathe  boldly  like  a  passion-gust 
Strains  which  an  unborn  race  shall  hear. 

The  northern  harp  'mid  breezes  cold 

Doth  fondly  list  thy  sister-lay, 
No  longer  let  inglorious  rest 

Thy  noblest  birthright  steal  away : 

Ljre  of  the  Sottth,^awake !— a  wake  I — 
That  'neath  the  myrtles  luli'd  too  loag, 

Hath  dream'd  away  the  dulcet  hours, — 
And  hid  thee  from  the  toil  of  song. 

L.  H.  S. 


THE  MUFFLED  PRIEST. 

A  SCKiri  IN  BOMS. 

The  aides  of  the  chapel,  lately  thronged  with 
nan  J  worshippers,  were  silent.  The  sounds  of 
prayer  which  had  echoed  tbroagh  the  groined  roof, 
were  hushed.  The  assembly  which  had  knelt  in 
aoleoin,  bat  erroneous  devotion,  had  disappeared ; 
and  the  stone  image — ^the  senseless  object  of  their 
adoration — smiled  grimly  in  the  gloomy  loneliness, 
as  his  chiselled  features  displayed  themselves  in 
the  temple,  erected  by  superstitions  wealth,  to  his 
service. 

Bot  one  individual  remained,  a  long  robe  of 
sooibre  hue  concealing  his  person,  who  leaned,  as 
ii  in  deep  thongbt,  against  the  pedestal,  on  which 
stood  the  deity.     He  was  the  deity. 

A  long  shadow  was  cast  on  the  floor,  and  in- 
stantly afterward,  a  tall  gaunt  figure  appeared  at 
the  door;  a  mantle  of  spotless  white  overhung 
his  shoulders,  scarcely  concealing  his  broad  and 
ample  chest.  The  ereetness  of  his  carriage,  the 
dignity  of  his  attitude,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  bold- 
ness of  his  step,  and  the  prond  curl  npon  his  lip, 
proclaimed  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank  and  ambition. 


I  A  contemptuous  sneer  played  upon  his  counte- 
nance— As  he  cast  his  eyes  about  the  sanctuary,  he 
glanced  towards  the  stern  deity  itself,  as  its  de- 
formed features  seemed  to  assume  an  expression  of 
indignation  at  the  aud^iiy  of  the  intruder.  The 
stranger  then  turned  toward  the  altar  on  which,  in 
a  golden  vase,  richly  studded  with  jewels,  burned 
an  offering  of  frankincense,  eroittiog  a  pale  blue 
smoke,  which  rose  and  festooned  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  disseminating  its  perfume  through  the  ad- 
jacent space.  None  of  these,  however,  seemed 
to  produce  either  awe  or  respect  in  the  mind  of 
the  Roman ;  for,  striding  past  the  shrine,  he  cried : 

"  Priest !  dost  sleep?" 

The  individual  whom  he  addressed  slowly  turned 
his  head,  muttered,  "  His  he !''  then  drawing  his 
robe  more  closely  about  him,  answered : 

*'  No,  I  sleep  not.  The  Priest  of  this  deity  is  not 
as  other  men,  he  needs  no  sleep.^' 

"  Cease  this  folly,"  cried  the  senator  impatiently ; 
**  well  I  know  all  Uicks  and  jugglers  of  thy  craft ; 
save  thy  precious  trash  to  dose  the  vulgar — reserve 
thy  lectures  for  the  fools  who  kneel  to  this  thing  of 
stone !" 

"  Beware !  rash  man,"  returned  the  Priest, "  how, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  this  house,  you  brave  his  ven- 
geance; what  thou  thinkest  stone,  may  possess 
power  to  strike  terror  to  even  thy  stubborn  heart  l" 

"  Forbear  this  idle  talk,"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  Idle  talk  I"  repeated  the  Priest,  with  deep  so- 
lemnity of  manner,  *' obdurate  as  thou  art,  this 
deity,  through  me,  can  disclose  that,  which  would 
make  thee  tremble !" 

*'  I  would  fain  witness  the  skill  of  which  thou 
vauntest,"  said  the  senator,  in  a  more  serious  man- 
ner ;  for,  he  was  unconsciously  imbibing  a  portion  of 
the  awe  which  pervaded  the  place. 

*'  Thou  Shalt  be  gratified,"  returned  the  Priest. 
<<  What  I  now  tell,  thou  thinkest  buried  in  thine 
own  bosom,  unknown  by  others ;  if  I  disclose  it  to 
thee,  doubt  not  that  he  who  presides  here,  can  read 
the  hearts  of  all  who  t^iproach  him,  whether  to  wor- 
ship or  to  scoff." 

"  Proceed,  proceed,"  cried  the  other. 

"  Twenty  years  since,  Armonius,  thou  wert  a 
general,  the  commander  of  a  legion " 

"  Well  done  for  the  omniscience  of  thy  god," 
cried  the  Roman,  jeeringly ;  "  my  many  triumphs 
have  chronicled  the  truth  of  thy  remark  in  the 
archives  of  the  republic.     Is  this  thy  wonder  1" 

"  Interrupt  roe  not,"  answered  the  Priest,  calmly  ; 
"  when  I  finish,  speak  what  words  thon^st  mind-— 
till  then,  listen.  Twenty  years  since,  when  thou 
wert  a  general,  thou  had'st  a  friend — ha !  start'st 
thou  now !  Twenty  years  since,  I  too  had  a  frieni), 
but  I  do  not  tremble.  Thy  friend  loved  thee,  served 
thee,  and  shared  his  all  with  thee.  Through  bis 
high  influence,  when  accused  before  the  senate, 
thou  saved  thy  name,  thy  honor  and  thy  life.  Al- 
tboogh  thy  junior,  thos  soygfalMl  him  for  adriee. 
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and  using  it  did'st  bind  thy  brow  with  laurels  of  vie 
tory.  When  surrounded  by  barbarians,  and  the 
pilum  taken  from  one  of  thine  own  band,  was 
hurled  at  thee,  his  buckler  warded  off  the  well-di 
rected  blow — but,^^  and  his' manner  became  more 
impressive,  his  voice  more  melodioos,"  that  friend, 
alas !  loved  an  Italian  girl,  sofl,  pure,  and  lovely  as 
the  sky  which  arches  over  her  native  land — See, 
thou  start'st  again :  did  T  not  tell  thee  I  would  make 
thee  tremble  ?  Yes,  he  loved  the  girl,  not  with  the 
vile  feeling  which  tempted  thee  to  gaze  upon  her 
charms,  and  admire  her  for  them  alone.  His  fond- 
ness was  for  herself,  her  rich  angelic  mind,  more 
than  even  her  dazzling  beauty.  Treacherously 
thou  strovest  to  supplant  him  in  her  affections,  by 
the  splendor  of  military  rank,  knowing,  as  he  had 
confided  to  thee,  tl>at  their  vows  had  been  exchanged. 
Thou  found^st  thy  arts  useless  and  did'st  change 
thy  love  to  hatred.  The  ghrl  became  thy  friend's 
wife,  when  thou,  falsely  accusing  him  of  crime, 
did'st  use  thy  power  to  tear  him  from  her  arras^- 
sell  him  into  bondnge — confiscate  his  property,  and 
strike  his  name  from  the  list  of  citizens.  His  wife 
survived  her  miseries,  but  a  year,  while  thou  did^st 
return  to  the  capitol  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  ene- 
my. Yet  with  the  red  hot  hand  of  guilt,  grasping  thy 
conscience,  and  even  now,  proud  and  ostentatious 
before  the  world,  the  god  tells  me  in  thy  chamber, 
thou*rt  a  coward—starting,  in  alarm,  if  the  least 
noise  breaks  on  the  midnight.'' 

*'  Who  art  thou  that  dost  know  all  this  V  cried  the 
Roman,  in  evident  alarm. 

"I  am  the  Priest,"  answered  the  other,  ^of  the 
deity,  who  can  unnerve  even  the  Roman  senator !" 

A  paleness  overspread  the  face  of  Armenius,  as 
he  looked  first  on  the  graven  image,  and  then  on 
his  oracle ;  but,  by  a  violent  exertion,  resuming  his 
wonted  carelessness  of  demeanor,  he  said  : 

*'  Weil,  if  it  is  so,  let  it  rest-*tbough  'tis  all 
false,  as  thou  hast  said,  yet  here  is  a  purse ;  I  pre- 
sent it  to  thy  god,  or  thee  ;  I  suppose  it's  the  same 
thing — I  will  to-morrow  add  another.  He  may  be 
all  thou'st  represented  him,  but  I  believe  neither  in 
stocks  nor  in  stones — however,  I  have  an  object ; 
but  first,  Priest,  can'st  thou  keep  a  secreil" 

**Why  aski  have  I  not  formerly  dooe  so  for 
thee?" 

**  Tis  true !  but  this  is  of  more  importance." 

*'  So  shall  my  lips  be  surer  guarded." 

"  Priest,  I  am  rich !" 

**  Thy  giAs  to  me  have  proved  it." 

*< I  am  bountiful!" 

*'  Yonder  jewelled  vase  attests  it." 

**  Well,  then,  I  will  trust  thee ;  serve  me  well, 
and  I  will  erect  a  sanctuary  to  thy  deity,  the  proudest 
in  Rome." 

**My  ears  are  open,  and  my  heart  prepared  to 
meet  thy  words,"  said  the  Priest. 

**  Tia  thia,"  continued  Annenioa:  **  The  proud 
Angattns,  our  new  cenaor,  ia  about  to  make  him- 


self prince  of  the  senate,  and  I  would  thwart  him. 
I  have  no  line  of  noble  ancestors,  on  whom  to  base 
my  claims;  it  is  superstition  that  must  aid  me; 
that  thou  can'st  command.  Thy  temple  is  the  re- 
sort of  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  city — of  the 
high  and  the  low ;  by  thy  aid,  and  that  of  yonder 
stone,  my  desires  may  be  accomplisbed ;  if  thou 
wilt,  and  I  succeed  in  my  designs,  I  swear  to  keep 
my  promise." 

The  Priest  consented;  when  the  two,  having 
consulted  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
scheme,  the  aspiring  senator  withdrew ;  while  the 
Priest,  drawing  aside  a  veil,  entered  an  inner  apart- 
ment, and  the  shades  of  night  enveloped  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

The  multitudinous  noises  of  the  gay  metropolis 
had  subsided  ;  the  twilight  had  passed  away,  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  cloudless  firma- 
ment— 'twas  midnight. 

Each  pillar  reared  its  graceful  capital  distinct  in 
the  silvery  flood  which  illumined  the  earth,  with 
nearly  the  brilliancy  of  sunshine,  save  where  its 
rays  were  caught  and  reflected  back  by  the  pale 
marble,  which  rose  in  tasteful  intercolumniatioD, 
around  the  princely  mansion  of  Armenius. 

One  object  only  gave  animation  to  the  scene,  and 
even  he  appeared  scarcely  living,  for  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  deep  sliadow,  he  stood,  as  if  transfixed, 
and  made  no  motion,  save  now  and  then  the  hand, 
which  was  laid  upon  his  b^ast,  would  contract,  as 
if  with  nervous  action. 

Another  figure  is  added  to  the  scene — she  glides 
on  tip-toe,  and  rapidly  flies  to  meet  the  youth;  she 
throws  herself  into  his  arms — his  lips  meet  hers — 
the  sudden  transport  of  delight — the  impassioned 
embrace,  declares  them  to  be  lovers. 

Stealing  noiselessly  into  the  deeper  shade  of  an 
adjacent  wall,  they  are  concealed  from  every  eye, 
save  that  of  Him,  who  cannot  look  upon  such  love, 
so  pure,  so  fervid  and  so  disinterested,  but  with 
pity  on  the  sad  fate  which  seperated  them. 

'^Agricola,  love,"  whispered  the  maid,  '*have  I 
lingered  too  long  from  thee  ?  Thou  wilt  forgive 
me ;  it  was  to  avoid  detection  that  I  tarried." 

The  youth  seized  her  tapering  fingers  in  his  own, 
and  pressed  them  to  his  bosom. 

"No,  love,"  he  cried,  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  bathing  them  in  the  sea  of  agony,  which 
was  rushing  from  his  eyes.  "  No,  alas !  thou  hadst 
not  lingered  long  enough ;  would  that  thou  hadst 
never  come !" 

"  Say  not  so,  Agricola.  Wherefore  dost  thou 
weep  thus?"  she  inquired  soothingly. 

**  Because,"  he  replied,  "  this  ia  the  last  time 
that  we  meet,  Maria,  and  may  I  not  consecrate  it 
by  a  tear,  as  one  of  fond  remembrance  ?" 

"The  last,  Agricola!"  sobbed  the  tender  girl— 
*'  Oh,  name  it  not,  we  never  will  part  again." 

*'  Alas!  what  would'st  thou  V 
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^  Live  with  thee ;  die  with  thee ;  Maria  would 
be  thy  wife." 

'*  No,  no  V^  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  a  pang  of 
grief  darted  through  his  soul ;  '*  no,  Maria,  it  may 
not  be  !*' 

"  Then,"  said  she  reprovingly,  "  thou  dost  not 
love  me,  or  thou  would^st  not  cast  me  off." 

"  Love  you !"  cried  he,  "  it  is  that  I  love  well, 
too—" 

"  Then,  why  not  listen  to  my  prayer  1" 

"  Alas !  it  is  I  love  too  deeply." 

"  No,"  cried  the  girl,  "  no,  Agricola ;  didst  thou 
love  like  me,  like  me,  adore !  thou  would^st  cast 
aside  these  fears." 

•*  Fears !"  repeatted  the  youth,  dropping  his  hand, 
and  flashing  a  fire  from  his  eye,  which  illominated 
the  space  about  them ; "'  fears,  Maria !  thou  dost  not 
know  me ;  to  me,  fear  is  a  stranger.  'Tis  not  that 
which  influences  me  ;  but  recollect,  girl — Agricola 
is  a  slave !" 

The  momentary  sternness  which  he  had  assumed, 
did  not,  however,  damp  the  ardor  of  the  girl !  It 
seemed  to  render  him  still  dearer  to  her.  She 
placed  her  fragile  arm  about  his  manly  neck,  and 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach :  "  Rebuke  me  not, 
my  love,"  she  said,  ^*  thou  koowest  Agricola  is  a 
slave ;  Cynthia,  would  share  his  bondage  with  him 
Her  love  should  make  his  slavery  sweeter  far  than 
freedom." 

**•  Denst,  1  pray  thee,"  responded  the  youth,  en- 
circling her  waist  with  his  arm,  with  respectful 
tenderness,  and  softening  his  tone;  "remember 
your  father  is  a  Roman !" 

**  I  know  it  well,"  she  answered,  eagerly,  "  yet 
auU  1  love  thee." 

**!  know  it,  Maria ;  alas,  too  well ;  but  were  I  to 
wed  thee,  it  would  draw  his  indignation  on  us  both. 
For  myself,  I  care  not;  but  for  thee — the  gods 
know,  sooner  would  I  give  my  head  to  the  execu- 
tioner, than  those  bright  eyes  should  lower  before 
the  frown  of  an  angry  father.  Maria,  it  must  not 
be;"  and  clasping  his  hands  in  agony,  he  added, 
'*let  me  remain  a  slave,  though  I  love  the  worthy 
daughter  of  a  Roman." 

"  Cruel  as  thou  art,  I  still  will  love  thee,"  she 
whispered  through  his  ears ;  "  none  but  thee  I  live 
or  eare  for.  My  father's  wrath  I  heed  not,  so  that 
I  possess  thee :  I  care — " 

**  Hist,"  said  her  lover,  as  he  carefully  leaned 
toward  the  spot  they  had  just  quitted ;  "  when  last 
we  met,  I  beard  a  noise,  like  that  which  just  struck 
upon  mine  ear — Maria,  away  !" 

**  Never,"  cried  the  girl,  filled  with  love's  despe- 
ration, and  clingiog  more  closely  to  him ;  "  never, 
till  thoo'st  promised.  I  will  die  with  thee,  Agri 
eola,  but  will  not  lose  thee !" 

A  faint  noise  resembling  a  foot»fall,  broke  on 
the  silence,  as  Agricola  strove  to  disengage  him- 
self from  the  virgin,  who  twined  her  arms  wildly 
aboet  his  neck. 


*^  Begone,  Maria,  I  beseech !" 

"Till  you  prcrmise,  never!"  she  articulated, 
nearly  choaked  with  emotion. 

Again,  the  noise  was  heard — If  they  were  dia- 
covered,  ruin  would  befall  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
and  he  be  degraded  by  the  lash.  A  moment  more  ; 
it  would  be  too  late ;  he  put  his  lips  to  her  ear— - 

"  I  promise." 

In  the  next  instant,  the  light  form  of  the  maid 
was  lost  among  the  columns,  and  her  lover,  looking 
hastily  about,  saw  the  shadow,  evidently  that  of  a 
man,  cast  on  the  pavement  near  him,  but  so  instan- 
taneous was  the  disappearance,  that  it  had  vanished 
ere  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  reality.  He  kneeled 
and  placed  his  ear  on  the  stones,  but  all  was  silent, 
save  the  short  beatings  of  his  heart. 


The  immovable  features  of  the  pagan  idol  were 
dimly  visible  in  the  breaking  day,  that  stole  through 
the  portico  of  his  temple,  while  equally  inflexible, 
the  Priest  sat  at  its  feet,  his  face  hid  in  the  ample 
folds  of  his  mantle,  presenting  only  the  undefined 
outlines  of  a  roan. 

As  the  gray  haze  of  morning  yielded  to  the 
strengthening  dawn,  the  senator,  with  a  deep  frown 
settled  on  his  brow,  walked  in  and  saluted  the  Priest, 
who  rose  to  receive  him. 

"  Why  here,  and  so  early  1"  demanded  the  latter. 
"  I  could  efiect  nothing  in  the  short  period  since 
we  parted  yesterday."    - 

"  'Tis  not  for  that  I  sought  thee,"  answered  the 
visitor. 

"  Then  why  this  visit!"  returned  the  Priest. 

"  For  vengeance !" 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  replied  the  Priest,  gather- 
ing his  robe  about  him. 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  I  mean,  foolish  Priest." 

'*  Still  thou  shalt  have  vengeance ;"  and  a  dry 
cough,  like  a  death  rattle,  sounJed  in  the  throat  of 
the  Priest— it  might  have  been  a  laugh. 

"  Silence,"  said  the  senator,  sternly  laying  his 
clenched  hand  upon  the  altar ;  "  the  new  made  laws 
have  deprived  us  of  our  innate  right  to  punish  our 
slaves  with  death — ^yet  I  have  a  slave  must  die !" 

An  involuntary  shudder  passed  over  the  heathen 
Priest,  but  he  pulled  his  robe  more  closely  about 
him,  and  the  start  passed  unobserved.  Armenius 
continued : 

"  I  have  a  niece,  my  brother's  daughter.  She 
lives  with  me,  my  adopted  child.  This  slave  has 
dared  to  love  her.  I  could  let  that  pass,  but  she, 
the  daughter  of  a  freeborn  son  of  Rome,  forgetting 
her  birth,  returns  his  passion.  I  heard  her  swear 
it  to  him  at  the  last  midnight.  That  seals  his 
doom,  and  the  slave  shall  die !  Were  it  not  that  sus- 
picion resting  on  me  might  blight  my  brilliant  hopes, 
this  hand  had  done  the  deed  ;  but  I  am  unused  to 
tricks,  I  leave  it  too  thee ;  thy  trade  is  craftiness, 
and  thou  canst  lull  suspicion.    That's  but  my  fee," 
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he  said,  casting  a  bag  of  gold  upon  the  altar ;  **  my 
reward  shall  make  thee  rich." 

"  'Tis  well,"  muttered  the  Priest,  "  how  callest 
thoa  the  slave  V^ 

"  Agricola,"  said  the  other. 

The  sadden  start  and  half  word  which  escaped 
the  Priest,  caught  the  other^s  attention. 

'*  Why  startest  thou  V  he  demanded. 

"  I  started !"  answered  the  Priest,  recovering  him- 
self, and  stretching  forth  an  arm,  much  withered  and 
shrunken,  ^*  because  this  band  was  never  dipped  in 
blood." 

*'  A  wise  Priest,*'  said  the  senator,  scornfully.  **  I 
see  thy  object ;  well,  be  it  so,"  and  he  threw  another 
purse  upon  the  altar. 

"  Thy  words  must  be  my  law,"  said  the  Priest 
in  a  low  tone — "  but  away !  the  people  come  to 
worship." 

The  senator  cast  a  searching  glance  on  the  muf- 
fled face  of  the  Priest ;  he  drew  his  robe  about  him, 
and  casting  a  disdainful  look  on  the  throng  which 
now  commenced  kneeling  about  the  image,  left 
the  chapel. 

When  the  worshippers  had  concluded  their  de- 
votions, they  retired,  and  soon  the  Priest  was  left 
alone  with  one  person,  who  still  knelt  at  the  altar; 
The  Priest  having  carefully  fastened  the  doors,  the 
devotee  rose,  and  casting  aside  the  gray  mantle 
which  disguised  him,  exhibited  the  fine  form  of 
Agricola  the  slave. 

"  Father,"  said  he, "  I  crave  thy  blessings.  Thou 
hast  been  ever  kind  to  Agricola;  but  he  is  poor, 
and  all  that  he  can  return,  he  now  presents  to  thee, 
the  love  that  springs  from  his  heart." 

"  'Tis  all  I  ask,"  cried  the  Priest,  casting  aside 
his  mantle  and  embracing  him  ;  **  the  love  of  the 
good  is  the  greatest  treasure.  But,  my  son,  thou 
hast  failed  in  confidence  to  roe,  and  dangers  beset 
thy  path,  ranged  thicker  than  the  pikes  of  the 
Macedonian." 

Agricola  blushed,  and  sank  his  head  upon  his 
breast. 

*'  It  is  true,"  he  replied,  *'  that  I  have  not  told 
thee  all — but  now — " 

"  Mind  it  not  now — I  know  all ;"  the  youth  glanced 
incredulously  into  his  face,  when  the  Priest  taking 
his  hand,  continued ; "  yes,  all — thou  lovest  thy  mas- 
ter's daughter,  and  she  returns  thy  love.  Is  it  not 
sol" 

*'  Alas,  alas !  too  rightly  hast  thou  said,"  answered 
tho  young  man  despondingly. 

"  Say  not  alas !"  cried  the  Priest,  his  eyes  bright- 
ning  with  delight,  **  she  shall  be  thy  wife  !" 

**  My  wife  ?"  repeated  Agricola,  retiring  a  few 
paces,  regarding  the  other  with  astonishment,  "  and 
I  a  slave !" 

"  Fear  not !  if  thou  would'st  be  happy,  obey  me. 
At  midnight,  fly  hither  with  thy  bride,  and  I  will 
unite  thee." 

*'  But,  remember,"  said  the  youth,  toHvred  with 


many  conflicting  emotions ;  **  the  populace  will  slay 
thee,  if  thou  dost  unite  a  slave  to  a  freeborn  girl.!" 
"  Leave  that  to  me.     Obey  my  instructioDs. 
Now  away  I  return  at  midnight." 


At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  morning, 
Armenius  repeated  his  vist,  but  the  Priest  met  him 
at  the  altar ;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  said  in 
a  bolder  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used  : 

"  The  deity  has  again  spoken  of  thee  I" 

**  Hast  thou  punished  the  slave  1"  demanded  Ar- 
menius, eagerly. 

"  First,  must  I  relate  the  words  of  the  god  I  serve, 
then  to  my  question." 

**  Be  speedy  with  thy  fooleries,"  said  Armenios, 
haughtily  ;  '*  I  have  weighty  business  to-day,  and 
a  few  moments  to  spare." 

"  Last  night,"  said  the  Priest,  "  the  god  spoke  to 
his  servant,  and  said,  the  friend  Atticus,  whom 
Armenius  exiled,  yet  lives.  Start  not,  senator 
of  Rome — Atticus  yet  lives,  and  in  disguise  has 
returned  to  Rome,  found  proof  of  thy  baseness,  and 
received  honors  from  Augustus.  He  has  learned, 
too,  that  before  her  death,  his  wife  was  delivered  of 
a  child — ^that  thou  didst  seize  the  infant,  and  didst 
bring  him  up  as  thy  slave,  that  thou  mightest  feast 
thy  hellish  hate  in  seeing  the  son  of  thy  rival  eat 
with  thy  bondsmen." 

*•*'  Hast  thou  ended !"  asked  the  auditor. 

*'  I  have,"  answered  the  Priest. 

"Then  know,  thy  god. or  thou  spcakest false, for 
of  a  surety  I  know  that  Atticus  is  long  since  dead. 
Now  answer  roc,  hast  thou  slain  the  slave  1" 

"To  satisfy  thyself  how  faithfully  I  have  exe- 
cuted my  commission,"  said  the  Priest;  "raise 
yonder  veil  and  behold  his  body." 

The  senator  strode  in  the  direction  pointed  ont ; 
and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  beheld  Agpicola 
with  Maria  in  his  arms.  He  recoiled  at  first,  but 
in  an  instant  exclaiming, 

"  Wretch,  thou  hast  deceived  me !"  unsheathed  a 
jewel-gilted  dagger  from  beneath  his  robe,  and 
was  bounding  forward,  when  the  Priest  caught  his 
arm  : 

"  Hold,  murderer,"  he  cried,  "  nor  dare  to  shed 
a  freeman's  blood !" 

"  He  is  not  free.  He  is  my  slave,"  cried  the 
senator,  striving  to  free  himself  from  the  Priest, 
who  held  him  with  an  iron  grasp,  while  he  ex- 
claimed, "  'tis  false — he  is  my  son" — then  casting 
asidn  his  robe,  he  discovered  his  person  decked  in 
full  senatorial  costume,  while  he  added,  "  and  I  am 
Atticus,  a  Roman  senator ;"  then  wresting  the  dag- 
ger from  his  hand,  he  threw  him  from  him  with 
gigantic  strength,  crying, "  thy  treason  has  reached 
the  ears  of  Augustus.     Guards,  seize  the  traitor !" 

As  if  by  magic,  the  chapel  filled  with  legiona- 
ries, who,  tearing  his  robes  from  the  crest-fklleo 
Armenius,  conducted  him  to  a  neighboring  prison; 
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while  the  new  senator,  restored  to  all  his  power 
and  estates,  with  Agricola  and  his  lovely  bride, 
were  escorted  triumphantly  to  the  palace  of  Au- 
gosttts.  Arrow. 


FLORETTA; 
OR.  THE  FIRST  LOVE  OF  HENRY  IV. 
/Vam  the  Germmn  of  Henry  Zechokke. 

BY  G.  P.  8TKUTE. 

THE  YOUNG  PRINCE  OF  BEARN. 

There  was  a  great  ftte  at  Nerac,  a  pretty 
little  Tillage  In  Gascony ;  it  lasted  several  days  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  there  of  the  King  of 
France,  Charles  IX.,  with  his  splendid  court,  on  a 
visit  to  that  of  Navarre;  an  account  of  which 
still  exists  in  the  old  chronicles  of  Nerac,  under 
date  of  the  year  1566. 

The  visit  was  friendly.  The  King  of  France 
bicMight  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  young  son, 
Henry,  whom  he  had  educated  at  the  Parisian 
eoQTt.  The  Queen  now  wished  to  have  him  with 
ber.  One  may  therefore  imagine,  what  rejoicings 
it  eauaed,  when  the  mother  pressed  her  child  again 
10  ber  bosom.  The  Queen's  name  was  Johanna ; 
and,  she  was  not  only  a  tender  mother,  but  a  per- 
fect heroine.  It  is  known  throughout  the  world, 
bow  ahe  acted  when  she  gave  birth  to  h^  darling 
Henry.  Her  father,  Henry  of  Albert,  King  of 
Navarre,  with  a  golden  box  in  his  hand  containing 
a  long  chain  of  the  same  material,  stepping  up  to 
her  bed  on  that  occasion,  said,  "  behold,  my  little 
daughter,  if  you  will  sing  me  some  pretty  ditty  at 
your  accouchement,  you  shall  receive  this  with  its 
eooients.*^  Which  she  duly  performed.  He  placed 
the  goJden  chain  round  her  neck,  and  with  it  gave 
her  the  box.  *'  But,''  said  he,  taking  her  new  born 
aoo  in  his  arms,  **I  shall  keep  this  in  return.' 
The  mother,  however,  refused  to  part  with  him 

Now,  Henry  was  much  grown ;  though  scarcely 
fiteen  years  of  age,  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
yooth  of  eighteen,  he  had  become  so  tall.  There 
was  indeed  not  the  least  appearance  of  down  on 
Ida  chin,  and  his  complexion  was  a  beautiful  com 
poond  of  red  and  white ;  but  he  possessed  the  cou- 
rage of  an  old  blade ;  his  hands  and  arms  were 
imdered  strong  and  muscular  from  the  use  of  the 
•word,  and  by  all  kinds  of  severe  exercise,  in  which 
he  prided  himself.  He  was  a  perfect  rattlebrain, 
and  wiihal,  a  spirited  fellow ;  he  could  ride,  hunt, 
feace,  dance,  and  climb  hills  and  rocks  with  the 
ease  of  a  Chamois.  His  teacher  and  governor, 
the  learned  Lagaucherie,  had  at  times  much  trou- 
ble with  him.  But  the  young  Prince  was  so  amia- 
ble, so  witty,  and  so  kind,  one  could  not  feel  other- 
vctie  than  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  And,  if  he  were 
oalj  vemiiidedy  when  he  went  beyond  the  bounds 


of  duty  and  honor,  he  could,  in  a  few  moments, 
with  these  two  words,  be  made  as  tame  as  a  lamb. 
This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  young  man  who 
had  a  kingdom  for  an  inheritance.  For,  at  the 
present  day,  a  spoilt  son  of  a  merchant  can  scarcely 
be  brought  to  reason  with  such  words  as  duty  and 
honor. 

The  people  of  Nerac,  therefore,  preferred  gazing 
on  the  wild,  handsome,  kind  Henry,  than  on  all  the 
pomp  of  majesty  of  the  King  of  France.  And 
what  is  there,  indeed,  to  see  in  horses,  coaches, 
gilded  postilions  and  lackeys,  body  guards,  Hunga- 
rian soldiers  and  other  such  baggage?  Saddlers, 
taylors,  wheelwrights,  manufacturers  of  lace,  and 
such  people,  who  wish  to  learn  something  in  their 
trade,  may  gaze  at  them.  The  higher  class  rather 
look  on  that,  which  deserves  the  most  respect ;  not 
on  that  to  which  the  most  honors  are  shown. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  better  class  in  Nerac  pre- 
ferred looking  on  the  hopeful  young  Prince  of 
Beam,  viz  :  young  Henry,  than  on  the  King.  The 
latter,  moved  along  in  a  demure  and  majestic  man- 
ner, scarcely  recognizing  the  salutations  which 
were  offered  to  him;  while  Henry  smiled,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  right  and  left,  and  willingly  re- 
turned their  greetings,  and  in  his  smile,  there  was 
much  sweetness  of  expression.  At  least,  all  the 
young  women  and  girls  at  Nerac,  with  knowing 
looks,  unanimously  testified  to  it.  In  such  things, 
young  ladies  are  indisputably  sure  critics,  or  rather 
judges  of  human  nature. 

There  were  in  the  suite  of  the  King,  many  young 
men — handsome,  intelligent  and  br^ve  :  for  in- 
stance, the  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  three  years 
older  than  the  Prince.  However,  they  only  looked 
on  him  as  a  friend,  and  he  on  them.  The  young 
Duke  was  well  aware  of  it;  it  often  displeased 
him,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that  he  was 
not  over  fond  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  son.  They 
had  been  playmates  and  companions  from  their 
childhood ;  they  seldom,  however,  agreed.  The 
King  of  France  had  continually  something  to  settle 
and  arrange  between  them.  It  was,  therefore,  for- 
tunate that  they  were  to  be  separated,  and  that 
Henry  was  to  remain  with  his  mother.  They  were 
almost  on  the  eve  of  another  quarrel  before  their 
parting  at  Nerac. 

THE  CROSS-BOW  SHOOTING. 

Among  other  festivals,  that  also  of  cross-bow 
shooting  was  celebrated.  The  King  himself  was 
a  good  marksman.  Unfortunately  he  was  so.  It 
is  no  doubt  known,  how  he,  six  years  after  the 
festival  of  Nerac,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
Paris,  shot  at  his  own  Hugenot  subjects.  At  Ne- 
rac, he  practised  the  art  somewhat  more  innocently. 
Then  an  orange  placed  at  a  measured  distance,  was 
the  mark. 

When  a  King  or  a  Prince  prides  himself  on  his 
excellency  in  any  art,  one  does  not  easily  presume 
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to  andcftstand  it  belter  than  he.  So  it  was  on  this 
occasion.  No  coariier  ventured  on  hitting  tbo  gol- 
den fruit  with  his  arrow,  so  as  not  to  rob  the  King 
of  the  honor,  or  rather,  of  the  conceit,  that  he  was 
the  best  shot  under  the  sun.  Thus  indeed  are 
great  men  often  deluded,  and  one  afterwards  ridi- 
cules'them  in  secret.  The  Doc  de  Guise  was 
likewise  a  good  marksman,  but  also  an  excellent 
courtier.  And  his  arrow  flew  far  away  from  the 
mark.  Many  spectators,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  castle,  as  well  as  from  the  city,  were  in 
attendance  to  witness  the  sports.  The  good  peo- 
ple believed,  in  reality,  that  the  King  was  a  per- 
fect master  in  the  art,  as  he  had  very  nearly  grazed 
the  orange  with  his  arrow.  However,  they  did 
not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  court  archery. 

Now  was  the  cry — **  the  Prince  of  Beam  for- 
ward !"  Young  Henry  then  presented  himself  with 
his  cross-bow,  got  ready,  took  aim,  and  at  the  first 
shot,  clove  the  golden  apple  in  twain.  A  murmur 
of  approbation  was  heard  among  the  spectators ; 
the  handsome  women  smilingly  whispered  in  each 
other^s  ears.  This  was,  however,  far  from  pleasing 
to  the  King.  His  countenance  looked  soured  and 
almost  dark. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  Henry 
wished  to  begin  again,  and  take  the  first  shot  at 
die  next  orange  that  was  staked.  The  King  bow- 
ever  thought,  "I  am  King!^*  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  superceded  in  the  first  shot,  and  exclaimed  ;  "It 
is  to  go  according  to  order."  Henry  replied,  "  cer- 
tainly, it  is  to  be  done  according  to  rule."  Kings 
however,  when  they  become  displeased,  seldom 
attend  to  the  rule  of  observing  rules.  As  Henry, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  took  his  stand,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  aim,  the  King  pushed 
him  very  unceremoniously  aside.  He  ought  not, 
however,  on  that  account,  to  be  too  harshly  judged, 
as  he  was  young,  and  about  the  age  of  the  Prince 
of  Beam.  Henry,  however,  being  naturally  hot- 
headed, sprung  some  few  paces  back  on  receiving 
the  push,  stretched  his  bow-string,  and  laid  on  his 
arrow  against  the  King. 

His  majesty  got  frightened,  immediately  re- 
treated, and  concealed  himself  behind  the  stoutest 
of  his  courtiers.  The  fat  fellow,  who  already  im- 
agined he  felt  the  arrow  in  his  body,  cried,  murder! 
murder !  and  extended  his  hands  as  far  as  he  could 
across  his  stomach.  Henry,  though  much  pro- 
voked, could  not  contain  his  laughter  at  the  sight 
of  this  fat  creature,  who  stood,  as  a  trembling  ram- 
part, before  the  King ;  he  laughed  heartily.  The 
young  girls  of  Nerac,  when  they  saw  the  young 
Prince  laughing  so  immoderately,  began  also  to 
litter ;  and  all  the  women  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Laughing,  like  crying,  is,  among  young 
ladies,  truly  contagious.  And  as  Eve,  in  former 
times,  seduced  Adam  lo  the  eating  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  they,  on  this  occasion,  seduced  the  men 
to  laughter.    All  laughed,  except  the  courtiers,  who 


did  not  well  know  what  kind  of  a  face  to  put  on 
this  affair.  It  was,  however,  no  laughing  matter 
to  the  King,  nor  to  the  man  who  stood  in  front  of 
him.     "  Take  the  Prince  of  Beam  aside,"  cried  he. 

Fortunately,  the  prudent  Lagaucherie,  Henry's 
tutor,  was  present.  He  took  the  young  Prince  by 
the  arm  and  conducted  him  to  the  castle.  Henry 
was  heard  at  some  distance  for  a  long  time  after, 
laughing  heartily. 

This  little  dispute  between  Charles  and  Henry, 
was,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  soon  settled.  War 
was  not  immediately  declared  for  such  a  trifle. 
Henry  was  a  thoughtless  youth ;  he  made  an  apology, 
and  there  it  ended. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  ARROW. 

The  following  day,  the  cross-bow  shooting  was 
continued.  All  the  marksmen,  the  young  ladies, 
the  little  girls,  as  also  the  men  attended.  The 
spectators  were,  on  this  occasion,  much  more  nume- 
rous than  on  the  previous  day  ;  for,  they  were  in 
hopes  they  would  every  day  have  something  to 
laugh  at.  The  King  was  probably  the  only  person 
not  present.  He  remained  at  home  under  some 
pretence  or  other;  probably  he  was  detained  on 
account  of  some  great  affairs  of  state. 

On  this  day,  the  archers  were  much  more  expert 
than  on  the  preceding  one.  The  people  of  Nerac 
could  not  conceive  how  the  courtiers  had  become, 
in  a  body,  so  skilled  in  one  night.  The  oranges 
were  soon  all  shot  away.  The  mark  was  placed 
furiher  off.  Still  it  was  attended  with  the  same 
good  luck.  The  Due  de  Guise  in  particular,  was 
a  perfect  master  of  it.  He  shot  at  the  last  orange 
and  hit  it. 

This  was  very  vexatious  to  Henry,  as  there  were 
no  more  oranges  at  hand.  And  he  would  willingly 
have  shot -at  one  more  with  his  rival,  for  a  wager. 
He  looked  around,  right  and  left,  for  something 
with  which  to  make  a  mark.  He  discovered  among 
the  spectators,  a  young  girl,  of  about  his  age  (15 
years,)  a  very  beautiful  creature.  There  she  stood 
in  her  simple  garb,  her  sweet  countenance  concealed 
beneath  her  bonnet,  looking  as  charming  as  love 
itself,  and  as  harmless  as  innocence. 

He  advanced  with  hasty  steps  towards  the  little 
Venus.     He  did  not  indeed  wish  to  make  her  the 
mark  for  his  arrow,  but  the  rose  which  she  wore 
in  her  bosom.     The  rose,  half  closed    in  its  sweet 
bud,  its  deep  red  centre  delicately  arched  aroand 
with  pale  leaves,  was  the  picture  of  the  maiden 
herself.     Henry  asked  her  for  the  Hower,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  the  youthful  bosom  which 
it  adorned.     The  little  Venus  blushed,  and  gave, 
with  a  smile,  the  flower,  an  image  of  herself.     He 
ran  with  it  to  the  mark ;  stuck  the  rose  on  it,  and 
then  back  to  the  shooting  place. 

**  Now,  my  lord  Duke,  you  are  the  victor.  There 
is  a  new  mark.  To  you  belongs  the  first  shot." 
Thus  exclaimed  Henry,  almost    out    of  breath, 
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wipiosr  the  blood  from  his  finger  which  a  thorn  had 
woonded.  His  finger  pained  him,  bat  not  half  as 
much  as he  knew  not  well  what  or  where- 
fore! He  then  looked  sideways  towards  the  beau- 
tiful prototype  of  the  rose,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceired  the  pleasing  pain. 

Guise  got  ready,  aimed — the  arrow  flew  and — 
missed.  Then  Henry  stepped  forward,  sprung  his ' 
bow,  aimed,  glanced  once  more  over  his  arm,  in 
the  direction  whence  his  pain  came,  and  then  again 
towards  the  rose,  and  let  fly.  The  arrow  pierced 
tbe  heart  of  the  flower. 

^'  You  have  conquered  !**  exclaimed  Guise.  But 
as  the  young  Prince  of  Beam  wished  to  be  con- 
Tinced,  he  ran  up  to  the  mark.  He  drew  the  arrow 
from  the  board.  The  pierced  rose  adhered  to  it 
as  firmly  as  if  to  its  stalk.  He  flew  with  it  to  the 
pretty  girl  for  the  purpose  of  returning  it  to  her. 
With  a  slight  bow,  he  ofiered  the  rose  to  the  beauty, 
aad  with  it,  the  Yictorious  arrow. 

"  Your  present  brought  me  luck  T'  said  he. 

'*  Your  good  fortune,  however,  is  linked  with  the 
ill  fortune  of  the  rose,''  replied  the  little  maiden, 
eDdeavoring  at  the  same  time  with  her  tender  fin- 
gers to  free  the  flower  of  the  arrow. 

^  In  justice,  therefore,  I  leave  the  guilty  arrow 
with  you.-' 

^  I  require  nothing  from  it,"  replied  Floretta. 

**  I  really  believe  you ;  you  wound  with  sharper 
anowSf"  retorted  Henry,  and  gazed  on  the  beauti- 
fol  innocent,  who  stood  confused  before  him,  and 
as  she  looked  up  was  dumb,  with  her  cheeks  suf- 
ficed with  blushes.  His  cheek  caught  the  conta^ 
gioD,  and  he  held  his  hand  involuntarily  across  his 
bieast,  as  if  he  wished  to  shield  it  from  some  mis- 
fortune. Hec  ould  not  utter  another  syllable ;  he 
bowed  and  returned  to  the  shooting  post. 

The  game  was  over.  The  marksmen  retired  to 
the  castle  which  lay  in  the  plain  towards  the  dark 
green  Brai2e,  which  flowed  almost  imperceptibly 
akmg ;  the  spectators  dispersed.  The  young  girl, 
with  tbe  pierced  rose  on  her  arrow,  also  departed 
with  her  companions.  Her  playmates  were  very 
talkative,  and  envied  her  on  account  of  the  arrow. 
She  was,  however,  silent,  and  only  eyed  her  wound- 
ed flower ;  and  she  looked  as  if  her  own  heart  had 
I  pierced. 
As  the  marksmen  stood  on  the  castle  steps,  Henry 
i  mate  looked  towards  the  company  which  was 
■eattehng  off.  He  sought  after  one  person  among 
ihcm.    But  she  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 

**  Who  was  that  pretty  little  girl  from  whom  I 
took  the  Tooel"  said  be,  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
BacMber,  Queen  Johanna's  household. 

"  She  is  daogfater  to  tbe  gardener  of  the  castle," 

answered  the  noldeman, ''  and  does  honor  to  her 

fioher's,  as  well  as  to  her  own  name." 

"What  is  her  name  1" 

**  She  is  now  called  Floretta,  and  when  older, 

noia." 


"  Floretta !"  said  Henry,  without  knowing  him- 
self what  he  said.  He  once  more  cast  a  glance 
around  him,  though  he  knew  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen. 

THE  SPRING  OF  GARENNE. 

Henry  had  indeed  oft  heard  talk  of  love,  and  how 
could  he  well  help  hearing  otherwise  at  the  Pari- 
sian court,  unless  he  had  been  deaf?  He,  however, 
understood  as  little  about  it,  as  he  did  of  the  Arabic 
or  the  Chaldean  which  he  had  likewise  understood 
were  said  to  exist  in  this  world.  He,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  learnt  what  love  was,  much  easier 
than  he  did  Arabic ;  and  he  became  in  a  shorter  time 
n\ore  experienced  therein,  than  was  exactly  condu- 
cive to  his  fame.  One  has  heard  of  his  battles  and 
victories  which,  in  time,  procured  him  the  throne 
of  France,  and  which  are  more  easily  to  be  summed 
up  than  are  his  amours  and  their  consequences.  At 
the  present  day  are  still  heard  sung  the  praises  of 
tbe  beautiful  Gabriella  d'  Estr6e,  of  the  cai)tivating 
Henrietta,  of  Belzac  d'  Entragues,  of  Jacquelina 
de  Beuil,  of  Charlotte  d'  Essarts,  who,  through 
life,  strewed  the  thorny  path  of  Henry  the  Great 
with  roses.  And  yet,  among  all  chose  he  ever 
loved,  there  was  none  like  Floretta  de  Nerac; 
none  handsomer ;  nay,  that  I  should  not  say,  thereby 
perhaps  offending  others,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  use  his  own  judgment  in  that  respect ;  still  none 
was  more  worthy  of  being  loved,  if  the  degree  of 
worthiness  of  love  is  enhanced,  by  a  faithful  recip- 
rocation of  it. 

Such  was  Floretta.  As  the  pierced  arrow,  so 
also  was  her  heart  pierced ;  and  as  Henry  gave  her 
the  arrow,  the  burning  look  which  went  forth  from 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes  swimming  in  sweet  revenge, 
shot  another  arrow  into  her  unguarded  heart. 

These  children  from  henceforward  began  to  feel 
miserable,  and  neither  of  them  knew  what  had 
affected  them.  Floretta  could  not  awaken  from 
the  dream  of  the  moment  when  Henry  stood  before 
her  with  tbe  arrow,  and  she  slept  none  throughout 
the  whole  night.  Henry  repaired  to  tbe  castle 
gardens  as  soon  as  he  could  get  at  liberty,  and  ex- 
amined the  flowers  with  the  greatest  love  and  at- 
tention, to  discover  something  in  their  appearance 
that  betokened  that  Floretta  had  either  planted  or 
watered  them.  Any  person  would  have  wagered 
that  he  wished  to  become  a  botanist,  who  had  be- 
held him  standing  before  the  flower-beds  with  his 
arms  crossed.  He  would,  however,  have  preferred 
becoming  a  gardener  by  the  side  of  Floretta.  And 
as  he  wandered,  with  his  head  cast  down,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  through  the  broad  paths  be- 
tween the  flower  beds,  one  would  have  again  wa- 
gered that  he  wished  to  become  a  philosopher,  and 
was  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  was, 
however,  endeavoring  to  discover  in  the  sand  of 
the  garden  walks,  the  little  footsteps  of  the  pretty 
chUd. 
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He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  thrill,  when  he 
discovered  at  the  end  of  the  large  castle  garden, 
near  the  spring  of  Garenne,  footsteps  which  naust 
be  hers.  He  had,  indeed,  scarcely  seen  Floret- 
ta's  little  feet,  much  less  measured  them  ;  but  Henry 
had  the  keenest  eye-sight,  and  an  admirable  gift  of 
calculation  ;  which  he  proved  in  later  years  in  many 
a  battle-field.  And  as  he  followed  the  track,  he 
penetrated  through  the  thicket  to  a  small  bridge 
over  the  quiet  stream  of  the  Braize.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  waters,  stood  a  pretty  little  white  dwel- 
ling. He  would  willingly  have  inquired  to  whom 
the  little  house  belonged,  or  who  lived  there.  No- 
body, however,  was  to  be  seen ;  only  the  arrow 
with  the  rose  which  stood  in  the  window  of  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  little  hamlet.  He  became  fright^ 
ened  on  beholding  it,  as  if  it  were  some  monster 
at  the  window,  turned  quickly  about,  ran  back 
into  the  garden,  and  was  seized  with  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart — Still  no  one  pursued  him. 

In  the  evening,  he  returned  again  to  the  garden. 
It  was  already  becoming  dark,  but  he  had  keen 
eyes;  be  saw  from  a  distance,  at  the  Garenne 
spring,  a  young  maiden,  neither  taller,  nor  shorter 
than  Floretta.  She  drew  up  a  pail  of  water, 
raised  it  to  her  head,  and  carried  it  through  the 
bushes  to  the  little  habitation. 

Her  figure  was  now  flitting  before  him,  the  whole 
evening.  A  little  ball  was  arranged  at  the  castle ; 
the  Princesses,  the  nobility,  all,  danced.  But  no 
nobleman's  daughter  in  his  estimation,  danced  as 
prettily,  as  the  gardener's  daughter  did  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  head  through  the  bashes  round  the 
olifiT.  And  when  he  danced  with  them,  his  eyes 
were  oftener  turned  towards  the  door  where  stood 
the  spectators,  than  on  his  partner.  He,  however, 
sought  her  every  where  in  vain. 

THE  GARDENER. 

The  next  morning,  at  early  dawn,  Henry  was 
again  in  the  castle  garden.  He  proceeded  with 
the  spade  on  his  shoulder  towards  the  Garenne 
spring.  Then,  round  about  the  beautiful  spring, 
every  thing  looked  a  great  deal  too  wild  and  neg- 
lected ;  probably,  because  no  one  came  that  way 
but  such  as  wanted  water.  The  spring  was  too  far 
distant  to  be  of  any  use,  but  to  the  gardener's  house 
which  was  adjacent  to  it.  That  also  made  it  per- 
haps more  agreeable  to  the  young  Prince  of  Beam. 

He  dug  a  broad  circle  around  it  in  the  green  sod, 
and  continued  spading  the  whole  morning.  The 
perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead.  And  when 
he  became  fatigued  and  dry,  he  went  to  the  spring 
which  flowed  in  a  pure  silvery  stream,  and  there 
quenched  his  thirst.  When  he  had  laved  his  lips 
in  the  cool  fluid,  he  fancied  no  wine  as  sweet.  No 
doubt,  thought  he,  Floretta  had  at  times  drunk  at 
the  spring.  After  his  work,  he  returned  to  the 
castle.  There  he  sat  in  sadness  in  his  small  apart- 
ment, with  its  little  arched  windows. 


Had  he  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  he 
would  have  had  a  spectator,  as  Floretta  came  to 
the  spring.  And  when  she  beheld  the  large  circle 
dug  in  the  sod,  and  the  planning  of  a  new  flower 
bed,  she  thought,  father  must  have  risen  early ;  or 
perhaps  he  had  this  done  by  some  of  the  hirelings. 

As  she  returned  home,  and  inquired  of  old  Lu- 
cas, he  was  much  astonished,  and  knew  nothing 
about  it.  He  repaired  to  the  Garenne  spring,  saw 
th  ework,  and  said,  angrily,  **  My  boys  have  done 
this  without  my  orders."  He  sent  for  the  garden 
boys,  and  questioned  them,  but  no  one  of  them 
would  confess  that  he  did  it.  This  puzzled  Lucas, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  who  had  ventured  to  in- 
terfere  with  his  duties  in  the  garden.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  be  on  the  watch ;  this  he  did 
carefully  the  whole  day,  but  discovered  nothing. 

The  royal  family  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
boring castle,  and  only  returned  late  in  the  evening. 
The  young  Prince  would  willingly  have  remained 
at  home.  Next  day  was  another  festival,  and  he 
could  not  absent  himself.  He  therefore  devoted 
the  first  hours  after  sunrise  to  his  gardening ;  ar- 
ranging, and  raking  the  new  beds ;  he  removed  the 
flowers  from  where  they  were  too  thickly  planted, 
and  placed  them  around  the  spring.  Nobody  saw 
him,  and  what  was  still  more  grievous,  he  saw  no- 
body, at  least  not  her  whom  he  would  willingly  have 
seen. 

He  took  an  indirect  course  back  to  the  castle. 
The  next  by-path  led  him  through  an  extensive 
avenue  of  trees  opposite  to  a  neat  litUe  habitation. 
There  he  glanced  towards  a  window,  in  search  of 
a  certain  arrow.  Oh !  how  it  pierced  his  heart ;  for 
a  certain  young  maiden  stood  at  the  open  window : 
the  whole  heavens  appeared  to  open. 

Floretta  stood  at  the  open  window,  twisting  the 
tresses  of  her  long  black  hair  round  her  head.  Hei 
young  bosom  lay  bare ;  her  white  neck  shone  like 
snow  beneath  the  dark  ringlets,  which  were  floating 
around  it.  Before  her,  lay  some  flowers  which 
were  probably  destined  to  deck  her  hair,  or  her  hat, 
or  to  adorn  her  bosom.  Henry  saluted  her  with  a 
most  cordial  air  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  and 
she  from  within  returned  his  salutations.  He 
mounted  a  small  bank,  so  that  he  was  almost  on  a 
level  with  Floretta,  and  stood  facing  her  at  the 
window. 

A  beautiful  crimson  crept  over  her  innocent,  an- 
gelic countenance,  and  over  her  bright  alabaster 
neck,  like  unto  the  rosy  morning  clouds  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  He  asked  her — "  Shall  I  help  yon  to 
decorate  yourself?"  She  replied,  **  Are  you  then 
such  an  early  riser,  my  young  Lord  1" 

He  thought  it  was  by  no  means  early,  and  she 
thought  she  required  no  assistance.  He  fancied, 
she  needed  no  other  ornament  than  her  own  per- 
son, to  be  handsome ;  and  she  thoaght  he  was  a 
quiz,  which  did  not  at  at  all  become  him.  He  in- 
sisted that  he  had  never  in  his  life  spoken  mon 
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troth  than  now ;  that  since  she  had  given  him  the 
rose,  he  had  not  been  able  to  forget  her.  She 
maintained,  that  at  so  cheap  a  price,  it  were  then 
ao  easy  thing  to  be  kept  in  his  memory.  He  re- 
gretted, that  be  had  returned  her  the  rose ;  that  he 
wookl  rather  have  kept  it  in  memory  of  her. 
She  regretted  that  the  flowers  she  had  just  culled, 
and  which  were  lying  before  her^  were  so  indif- 
ferent; still  she  would  willingly  give  them  to  him, 
if  that  would  afford  him  any  pleasure.  He  averred f 
as  lie  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  that  the  most 
commoD  flowers  acquired  value  from  the  donor. 
And  she  protested,  that  she  thought  the  flowers 
vere  now  really  pretty,  as  she  held  them  to  him. 

Both  would  have  thought,  believed,  regretted 
and  protested  much  more,  had  not  old  Lucas  from 
an  adjacent  room,  called  to  Floretta.  The  young 
maiden  inclined  herself  with  a  lovely  smite  towards 
the  young  Prince,  and  vanished.  Henry  returned 
to  the  castle.  But  as  he  moved  along,  he  felt  not 
the  earth  under  his  feet — it  appeared,  as  if  the 
Heavens  were  swimming  around  him.  And  when 
he  returned  to  the  castle,  he  found  they  had  been 
in  search  of  him — this  he  was,  however,  perfectly 
indiflerent  about. 

THE  WATCH. 

When  old  Lucas  returned  at  noon  from  the  cas- 
tJe  garden  to  his  dinner,  he  said,  '*  Who  has  been 
again  playing  this  trick  on  me  ?  That  ofiicious 
gaidener  has  been  again  at  his  work,  divided  off 
the  beds,  and  levelled  them,  and  already  commenced 
Kiting  in  some  flowers.  At  an  early  hour  this 
BMning,  when  I  left  home,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  gardener  no  where  to  be  seen.  I 
hare  been  again  watching  the  whole  morning,  and 
to  BO  purpose.  There  is  something  wrong  in  this, 
He  no  donbt  works  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
atais." 

In  the  eveDingr,  when  Floretta  went  with  her 
pitcher  to  the  spring,  it,  for  the  first  time,  occurred 
to  her,  that  most  probably  the  young  Prince  might 
he  the  gardener  ;  for,  he  came  near  about  from 
that  direction  the  rooming  that  he  approached  her 
visdow  from  the  garden. 

When  the  court  returned  at  sunset  from  the  f^te, 
Heary  had  nothing  more  pressing,  than  to  wander 
thnrngh  the  garden.  He  came  to  the  spring ;  there 
he  ioQnd  Fknretta's  hat  lying;  he  picked  it  up, 
ptmed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  it.  He  gather- 
ed the  handsomest  flowers  he  could  find  in  the  dark ; 
^  procured  a  beautiful  sky-blue  ribbon  from  the 
eaatfe,  and  woand  the  flowers  in  a  wreath  round 
ker  hat.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  gardener's 
knae.  All  the  windows  were  closed.  All  slept. 
He  suspended  the  bat  to  her  window. 

The  following  morning,  Floretta,  contrary  to  the 
cnAoan  of  the  house,  and  to  her  own,  rose  be- 
fine  sunrise;  for,  she  had  resolved  in  her  own 
Biad,  to  afford  her  father  a  pleasure,  and  to  dis- 


cover, and  betray,  the  nocturnal  gardener.  She 
moreover  felt  personally  some  little  curiosity  about 
the  matter,  although  young  girls  are  seldom  accus- 
tomed to  be  so,  on  such  occasions.  Perhaps,  she 
might  have  had  some  other  thought,  which,  how- 
ever, as  she  confided  it  to  no  one,  nobody  knows. 

As  she  was  dressing  herself  in  the  silent  still- 
ness, she  beheld  the  hat  with  the  sky-blue  ribbon, 
encircled  with  the  wreath  of  flowers.  She  then, 
for  the  first  time,  recollected  having  lefl  it  lying 
the  previous  evening  at  the  spring.  She  at  first 
smiled  on  beholding  the  ribbon  and  the  flowers,  and 
then  frowned. 

"  Oh !''  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigh.  "  He  has 
certainly  risen  earlier  than  L  He  has  been  then 
already  here." 

Whom  she  really  meant  by  he,  she  did  not  say. 
She  looked  again  on  the  flowers,  removed  them, 
and  placed  them  in  a  yessel  of  fresh  water,  rolled 
up  the  ribbon  and  added  it  to  the  rest  of  her  simple 
ornaments.  Then  she  mounted  the  window  sill, 
stepped  from  the  window  to  the  little  bank  without, 
and  thence  to  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the  little 
tenement  was  provided  with  a  proper  house-door, 
but  that  was  still  closed,  and  could  not  be  opened 
without  some  noise. 

She  then  crossed  the  small  bridge,  and  there 
stood,  irresolute.  "  I  am  certainly  come  too  late. 
Father  says  that  he  can  only  work  by  the  light  of 
the  stars.  The  stars  have  already  all  disappeared, 
and  the  sun  is  on  the  point  of  rising.  The  bushes 
are  already  glowing  with  the  morning  red."  Thus 
she  thought,  and  concluded  on  returning,  yet  con- 
tinued advancing  slowly  from  the  bank  of  the 
Braize,  towards  the  garden. 

**  Were  he  in  reality  there,  what  would  he  then 
think  of  my  coming  so  early  ?  Would  he  not  ima- 
gine that  it  was  on  his  account?  Still  that  he 
ought  not  to  think.  He  might — no,  I  will  return 
home,  and  bring  the  pail  with  me  as  if  I  were 
going  to  draw  water,  and  he  will  not  then  think 
that  I  came  on  his  account."  Thus  she  mused 
within  herself,  and  determined  on  returning ;  still 
she  continued  moving  slowly  onwards,  towards  the 
spring. 

She  already  heard  the  splashing  of  the  water. 
She  beheld  through  the  bushes,  the  newly  arranged 
garden  beds  around  it.  Yea,  with  joyful  fear,  she 
discovered  a  spade  in  one  of  the  beds. 

"  He  cannot,  however,  be  far  away,  as  his  gar- 
dening utensils  are  still  there.  Yet  he  cannot  be 
there  ;  otherwise,  I  could  see  him.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  gone  to  dig  up  some  flowers  to  transplant 
them  here.  I  will  conceal  myself;  I  will  watch 
him."  Thus  thought  Floretta,  and  she  stepped 
lightly  over  the  dewy  grass  behind  a  grove  of  green 
elm  trees,  through  the  foliage  of  which,  she  could 
see,  unobserved,  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spring. 

As  she  lay  concealed  there,  her  little  heart  beat 
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with  emotion  ;  for,  as  the  morning  breeze  played 
lightly  in  the  leaves,  she  thought  she  perceived  the 
motion  of  some  one  approaching.  And  if  a  bird 
bopped  and  fluttered  through  the  coppice,  she 
thought  she  perceived  somebody  roving  about. 
Her  alarms  were,  however,  vain.  She  could  see 
no  one  approaching. 

THE  SURPRISE. 


Shortly  afterwards,  two  hands  were  gently  laid 
over  her  eyes  and  kept  them  closed ;  but  they  were 
stranger  hands  and  not  her  own.  The  poor  child 
became  much  frightened.  And  a  voice  whispered 
in  her  ear :  "  Now,  Floretta,  guess  who  it  is." 

She  might  easily  have  guessed ;  for,  as  she  en- 
deavored to  remove  the  stranger  hands,  which 
came  from  behind  her,  from  off  her  eyes,  she  felt 
the  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  youth.  Still,  she  did 
not  utter  her  thoughts,  but  said  smiling — "  I  know 
you  well.  You  are  Jacquelina,  and  on  this  finger 
is  the  ring  which  Lubin  gave  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  whispered  a  voice  from 
behind.  "  And  as  you  have  not  guessed  me,  I  have 
the  right  to  punish  you."  And  the  lips  that  whis- 
pered this,  implanted  a  kiss  on  Floretta's  beautiful 
neck.  The  punishment  seemed  in  reality  quite 
annoying  to  her,  as  she  wished  immediately  to  ex- 
tricate herself,  but  she  was  so  well  secured  that 
she  could  not  stir. 

As  she  found  her  endeavors  vain,  she  said :  "  Let 
me  go,  Minette,  you  wicked  girl ;  now  I  know  you. 
You  wish  to  return  me  the  joke,  when  I,  oh  a  sud- 
den, about  three  weeks  ago,  covered  your  eyes 
when  you  were  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation 
with  your  Charles." 

"  You  are  again  mistaken,"  the  voice  whispered, 
and  transformed  itself  again  into  three  kisses  on 
her  beautiful  arched  neck. 
Floretta  shrunk  back  as  each  kiss  was  imprinted, 
■  and  begged  to  be  released,  which  was  not  grant- 
ed. She,  however,  did  not  appear  over  anxious 
for  her  liberty  ;  otherwise,  why  did  she  not  name 
him  whom  she  knew  it  to  be?  Again,  it  might 
have  been  obstinacy,  for  pretty  girls  are  sometimes 
very  wilful.  Enough,  she  provoked  her  punish- 
ment a  third  time,  and  said — ^  It  can  then  be  no 
one  else  than  Rosina  Valdes,  the  most  wicked  and 
mischievous  creature  in  the  whole  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, at  whom  I  yesterday  threw,  whilst  sitting 
alone  in  her  room,  a  handful  of  almonds  through 
the  open  window,  when  she  was  thinking  on,  God 
knows  whom.  You  mischievous  thing,  you  were  so 
terrified  at  the  shower  of  almonds,  that  you  believed 
the  very  heavens  had  fallen  in." 

"  Far !  far  from  the  mark !"  whispered  thejvoice, 
and  now  the  kisses  that  fell  on- her  neck  were  in- 
numerable, they  followed  each  other  as  quickly,  as 
the  shower  of  almonds  she  had  just  described. 
With  a  shout,  the  stranger  hands  were  withdrawn, 


and  the  head  of  the  little  prisoner  was  released.  She 
turned  round.  There  stood  Henry.  There  stood 
Floretta.  The  latter,  smiled  in  secret— lifted  her 
finger  in  a  threatening  manner,  accompanied  with 
a  bashful  smile,  and  said ;  "  Could  I  have  believed 
that  yoii  would  have  behaved  thus  improperly  ?  One 
must  beware  of  you,  my  young  lord." 

He  now  asked  forgiveness  for  his  boldness.    Had 
he  not  done  so,  the  offence  would  equally  have  been 
pydoned.     As  he,  however,  begged  for  mercy,  she 
immediately  concluded  that  none  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed.    One  should  have  heard  what  soothing  words 
he  uttered  to  move  her  heart ;  one  should  have  seen 
how  serious  and  displeased  she  looked,  and  as  she 
half  turned  from  him,  what  cross  words  she  uttered. 
One  should  have  seen  how  humbly  he  advanced  a 
step  towards  her,  and  then  again  receded ;  how 
he  folded  his  bands  within  each  other  as  if  he 
wished  to  beseech  her ;  how  she,  her  bead  cast 
down,  plucked  with  her  pretty  fingers,  the  elm 
leaves  from  the  coppice,  and  then  tore  them  in 
pieces.    At  last  tears  gushed  from  Floretta's  eyes, 
so  much  did  she  feel  offended  at  his  insolence,  her 
voice  trembled  much,  and  she  seemed  almost  suf- 
focated with  grief.     He  said  much  to  her  in  a  most 
humble  way,  and  she  uttered  very  little  in  a  similai 
tone ;  she  did  not  even  appear  to  heed  him  in  the 
least,  plucked  all  the  foliage   from  the  nearest 
branches  and  pressed  the  leaves  firmly  on  the  palms 
of  her  little  hands. 

As  he,  however,  perceived  that  all  his  endeavors 
were  vain,  he  observed ;  "  I  will  leave  you,  beau- 
tiful Floretta,  since  my  presence  is  so  disagreeable 
to  you.  I  will  leave  you,  and  never  again  cross 
your  path.  Farewell.  Still  let  me  not  depart  firom 
your  presence  without  satisfying  me  that  you  are 
not  angry  with  me.  Only  speak  that  one  word,  I 
am  not  angered ;"  he  sighed  forth  and  fell  to  his 
knee^. 

She  gazed,  sweetly  smiling  through  her  tears,  on 
the  handsome,  kind  youth,  in  silence.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  he  showed  her  too  much  deference  on 
his  knees.  She  could  not  withhold  her  laughter, 
and  strewed  the  leaves  which  she  held  in  her  liule 
hands  over  his  head,  so  that  he  was  perfectly 
covered  with  them,  and  ran  off  laughing. 

He  hurried  after  her ;  they  now  both  became 
quite  friendly.  **  Now  confess  to  me,"  said  Flo- 
retta, **  you  have  taken  up  my  father's  occupation, 
my  young  Lord,  and  are  making  here  a  new  gar- 
den." 

He  readily  confessed  and  added,  ^  when  Floretta. 
comes  to  the  Garenne  springy  she  shall  think  of  me 
in  spite  of  herself— I  will  there  surround  her  with 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  I  can  find  ox  purchaae. 
Could  I  buy  all  the  joys  of  the  Heavens  for  her, 
I  should  encompass  her  with  them. 

''  Really  kind,"  replied  Floretta ;  "  but  my  young 
Lord,  my  father  \»  hx  from  being  pleased  with  you. 
You  disturb  bis  garden,  and  transplant  the  flowers 
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oat  of  season,  so  that  they  must  die.  You  have 
not  once  watered  them.** 

"If  I  only  had  some  vessel." 

"  That  yoQ  might  have  found  about  twenty  steps 
hence  at  the  door  of  the  grotto,  in  the  clifT,  had 
joa  taken  a  little  trouble  to  seek  for  one.** 

Hereupon  they  both  ran  there ;  they  found  the 
witering  pots.  They  both  in  turn  watered  the 
flowers  and  consulted  together  how  the  spring  might 
be  improTed. 

Thus  time  flew,  when  Floretta  hurried  back  to 
her  father's  house. 

THE  EVENING. 
The  Prince  now  worked  during  the  day  also  at 
his  garden.  He  was  allowed  this  pleasure.  Lucas 
uristed  him.  Floretta  was  not  absent ;  she  went 
to  and  fro,  gave  good  advice  on  the  occasion,  and 
m  the  evening  watered  the  newly  planted  flowers. 
Qoeen  Johanna  even  came  herself  to  see,  what 
her  son  was  doing.  The  King  of  France  found 
little  pleasare  therein,  the  Due  de  Guise  still  less, 
which  TOMde  it  the  more  agreeable  to  the  Prince  of 
Beam. 

He  had  indeed,  in  after  life,  enjoyments  of  a  more 
hriDiant,  a  more  luxurious,  and  a  more  glorious 
kind,  bat  none  sweeter  than  in  the  simplicity  and 
qoiet  of  his  garden  life,  rendered  delightful  by  the 
ehaim  of  his  first  love.     Floretta  and  Henry  re- 
garded each  other  with  that  unconstrained  pleasure 
■hieh  innocence  alone  can  give.     They  sported 
together  like  children;  were  as  fluniliar  towards 
Cidi  other  as  brother  and  sister.     They  enjoyed 
the  present,  without  a  thought  of  the  future,  and 
their  harmless  passion  knew  no  limit.    Floretta 
never  for  a  moment  had  the  thought,  that  she  had 
hoeome  enamoared  with  the  son  of  a  Queen.    She 
Mly  beheld  the  rosy,  healthy,  open-minded  youth. 
He  was  like  her.     In  his  gray  jacket,  io  his  simple 
Aeas,  which  he  wore  like  other  country  people,  he 
never  thought  on  his  origin  or  his  destiny.     Henry 
cared  neither  about  the  great  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
eoort    None  but  Floretta  appeared  handsome  in 
his  eyes ;  nothing  great  in  comparison  to  the  ec- 
itasy  he  felt  in  beholding  her.     Whilst  spading,  his 
eye  was  continually  fixed  on  her  beautiful  form, 
aad  his  work  was  often  but  indiflferently  performed, 
and  seldom  finished.     But  who  could  help  admiring 
her  yoQthftil  charms  ?     Her  figure  was  beautifully 
Cnmed ;  each  motion  and  turn  of  her  body  was 
lovely ;  each  word  she  uttered  fixed  itself  with  in- 
expressible force  on  his  mind. 

There  was  one  thing  with  which  they  neither  of 
them  were  satisfied,  viz :  that  the  days  spent  in 
die  garden  were  much  shorter  than  those  out  of  it. 
To  lengthen  them,  they  were  compelled  to  call  the 
evening  to  their  aid ;  no  work  could  indeed  be  done 
hy  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  but  they  could 
at  least  rest  themselves  and  pass  away  their  time 
eoaveraiDg  together* 


"  I  will  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  spring,  after 
supper!"  Henry  quietly  observed  to  Floretta,  as 
he  was  kneeling  down  by  her,  planting  the  flowers ! 
"And  you,  Floretta V* 

"  But  my  father  retires  to  bed  at  that  hour,*'  re- 
joined Floretta. 

"  And  you,  Floretta  1**  He  again  whispered,  eye- 
ing her  with  a  most  beseeching  look. 

She  nodded  her  little  head — "  If  it  is  a  fine  clear 
evening.'* 

At  nine  o'clock,  Henry  was  again  at  the  spring. 
But  the  sky  looked  threatning.  Floretta  was  not 
there.  "  If  it  is  a  fine  clear  evening,"  said  she. 
She  will  therefore  not  come!  thought  he.  He 
heard  some  rustling  among  the  bushes.  Floretta 
made  her  appearance,  carrying  her  watering  pail 
on  her  head.  Every  thing  looks  clear  and  serene 
to  successful  love.  He  removed  the  pail  from  off 
her  head.  He  thanked  her,  and  uttered  a  thousand 
tender  words  to  her ;  they  soon  forgot  that  the 
heavens  were  overcast.  Serenity  dwelt  in  their 
happy  bosoms. 

Some  scattering  drops  fell  from  the  heavens, 
but  they  felt  them  not.  The  warm  May  shower 
began  to  wet  them  more,  which  made  them  seek 
refuge  in  the  grotto  behind  the  spring.  They 
were  obliged  to  remain  there  for  a  full  half  hour, 
which  little  inconvenience  they  bore  without  a 
murmur.  As  the  moon  peered  forth  again  from 
behind  the  clouds,  they  came  out  hand  in  hand. 
Henry  carried  the  pail  of  water  on  his  head.  Flo- 
retta walked  by  his  side  with  her  arm  in  his.  Thus 
they  proceeded  to  old  Lucas'  dwelling.  He  was 
already  asleep — Henry  handed  the  pail  to  Floretta, 
and  she  thanked  him  for  his  trouble.  "  Good  night, 
sweet  Floretta,"  he  softly  murmured.  "  Good  night 
my  dearest  friend,"  she  gently  replied. 

THE  WET  CAP. 

Of  an  evening,  they  neither  of  them  seemed  to 
pass  their  time  tediously  at  the  spring.  Whether 
the  heavens  looked  clear  or  cloudy,  they  never 
failed  meeting  each  other  at  nine  o'clock. 

Thus  four  weeks  of  the  most  delightful  spring 
were  passed.  And  every  evening  the  Prince  bore 
the  pail  of  his  beloved  to  her  home. 

Floretta's  father  had  not  observed,  since  the  first 
evening,  that  she  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  making 
her  trip  generally  of  an  evening  to  the  spring.  La- 
gaucherie,  however,  at  last  discovered  that  his  royal 
pupil  regularly  as  night  approached,  disappeared, 
and  that  the  top  of  his  cap  was  every  evening  wet, 
though  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  unable  to  account  for  this.  The  young 
Prince  nevei  said  a  word  about  his  doings;  he 
therefore  avoided  asking  him  any  thing  about  them. 
Still  this  appeared  to  him  very  singular,  and  the 
wet  cap  excited  his  curiosity. 

For  the  purpose  of  gratifying  this,  he  one  night 
tracked  this  sight-walker.     He  fsllewed  him  at 
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such  a  distance  as  not  to  be  easily  discovered  by 
him.  He  saw  him  at  the  Garenne  spring,  and 
with  him,  a  female  figure.  Both  disappeared. 
The  tutor  now  became  able  to  solve  a  part  of  the 
riddle.  Still,  it  yet  remained  unexplained  to  him, 
why  the  Prince's  cap  should  thereby  become  wet. 
He  had  already  waited  a  long  time.  He  glided 
nearer  and  nearer;  he  heard  their  whispers.  After 
some  considerable  time,  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Beam 
with  a  pail  of  water  on  his  head,  supporting  the 
young  girl  on  his  arm,  proceed  towards  the  little 
house  of  the  gardener,  and  thence  run  at  full  speed 
to  the  castle. 

The  Mentor  shook  his  head  in  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner. He  communicated  his  observations  to  the 
Queen.  The  mother  felt  embarrassed  and  displeas- 
ed.    She  wished  to  give  her  son  a  severe  lecture. 

"  No,  gracious  Madam,"  observed  the  wise  La- 
gaucherie.  *'  You  cannot  extinguish  a  passion  by 
preaching.  By  punishment  and  persecution,  you 
only  increase  its  charm.  By  restraint  you  will  only 
tend  to  strengthen  the  current.  One  overcomes 
temptation  most  successfully  by  flying  from  it. 
You  may  destroy  a  passion,  by  depriving  it  of  nour- 
ishment, or  by  exciting  a  more  noble  one." 

Thus  spoke  Lagaucherie.  The  Queen  concerted 
with  him  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  fully 
agreeing  with  him  on  his  views  of  the  subject. 

Lagaucherie  went  the  following  morning  to  the 
Prince,  and  reminded  him  that  the  world  now  ex- 
pected deeds  of  him  ;  *^  that  he  must  form  himself 
for  a  ruler ;  that  he,  in  the  conflict,  be  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  fate,  or  his  own  free  will,  or  with  enemies 
in  the  field  of  battle,  could  have  but  one  motto 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  all 
fame,  namely  :   Victory  or  Deaths 

With  this  preface,  Lagaucherie  went  on  to  in- 
form him,  ad  it  were  carelessly,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Queen,  with  the  whole  court,  were  going 
to  the  castle  of  Pau ;  that  Henry  would  remain  but 
a  short  time  at  his  place  of  nativity,  but  would 
shortly  proceed  to  Bayoune  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present  at  the  coming  of  the  King  of  France  with 
the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Henry  listened  in  silence  to  this  communication 
from  his  teacher.  His  countenance  betrayed  much 
embarrassment.  Lagaucherie  observed  it,  but  acted 
as  if  he  were  not  in  the  least  aware  of  it.  He 
turned  in  an  easy  manner  the  conversation  on  other 
topics,  and  distracted  tbe  mind  of  the  Prince  with 
various  stories  and  narrations,  so  that  he  had  scarce 
time  to  think  on  that  which  he  so  much  dreaded. 
The  Queen,  on  her  part,  acted  after  the  manner  of 
Lagaucherie.  She  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
splendid  assemblage  which  was  to  meet  at  Bayoune ; 
of  the  f^tes  that  would  take  place  there ;  and  also 
of  the  renowned  men  whom  Henry  would  see  there. 
What  could  Henry  reply  1  He  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment indulge  in  the  idea  of  remaining  alone  at  Ne- 
rac.     How  could  he  dare  say,  that  the  meeting  at 


the  Garenne  spring  was  infinitely  more  esteemed 
by  him  than  the  regal  one  at  Bayoune  \ 

THE  FAREWELL. 

As  the  evening  star  appeared  in  the  Heavens, 
the  young  Prince  of  Beam  stood  at  the  spring  in 
the  Castle  Garden.  Fioretta  soon  approached. 
When  he,  however,  announced  to  her  the  coming 
separation,  she  almost  pined  away  with  grief.  Who 
could  describe  her  despair  ;  who  could  picture  what 
Henry  suflTered  1  Firmly  clasped  in  each  other^s 
embrace,  they  shed  tears,  lamented,  and  comforted 
each  other. 

**  Now  you  leave  me,  Henry!"  said  she  sobbing ; 
'*  you  will  forget  me.  I  am  alone  in  this  world. 
Now  that  you  leave  me,  my  dearest  life,  nothing 
will  be  so  welcome  to  me,  as  death." 

"  But,"  said  he,  '*  I  do  not  leave  you  forever.  I 
will  return.  Whom  do  I  belong  to,  if  I  belong  not 
to  you  ?  1  am  no  longer  my  own  property.  I  am 
yours  now  and  forever.  What  could  I  preserve  in 
my  memory,  if  I  could  forget  you  \  You  are  in- 
deed the  very  idol  of  my  dearest  recollections. 
When  I  forget  you,  I  will  have  forgotten  to  breathe.'* 

**  Oh,  Henry,  you  will  never  return ;  and  if  you 
do,  you  will  not  recognize  Fioretta  again.  I  will 
wither  like  the  flower  deprived  of  dew ;  you  are  the 
light  of  my  existence ;  how  can  I  thrive  when  yoa 
have  departed  ?" 

"  Nay,  Fioretta,  you  are  happier  than  L  You 
will  still  be  in  possession  of  the  theatre  of  our  bliss, 
of  this  spring,  of  this  garden.  I  live  for  you,  in 
all  these  flowers.  But  to-moirow,*when  I  will  have 
lost  you,  I  will  be,  as  if  an  outcast  from  Paradise. 
I  am  in  another  world,  in  a  wilderness,  solitary, 
though  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  On  that  account ! 
my  desire  to  return  will  be  more  ardent.  Oh !  one 
single  flower  that  had  blossomed  at  the  foot  of  this 
spring,  would  enrapture  me  when  far  away.  Though 
those  who  surround  me  should  hate  or  fear  me,  you 
will  be  encompassed  by  those  who  love  you.  Oh  1 
you  are  so  beautiful !  W^ho  could  help  loving  you? 
Oiher  men  will  meet  with  you,  and  worship  you; 
Ah  !  you  will  find  others  more  worthy  of  your 
love." 

Thus  they,  for  a  long  time,  conversed  together. 
Tears,  protestations,  caresses,  fresh  doubts,  and 
consolations,  followed  on  each  other  in  rapid  sac- 
cession,  till  the  clock  of  the  castle  tower  called  the 
Prince  away,  and  reminded  them  both  that  they 
must  part. 

Then  Fioretta  grasped  Henry  *s  hand  vehemently, 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  said :  *'  Do  you  see  the 
spring  of  Garenne  ?  There — there  you  will  ever 
find  me ;  always,  eternally  as  to-day  !  And,  Henry, 
will  you  be  always  as  to-day.  Behold ,  as  the  spring 
courses  its  inexhaustible  life,  so  will  my  love  be 
eternal.  Henry,  I  may  cease  to  live,  but  not  to 
love  you.  You  will  find  me  again  ever  as  to-day, 
always  tlierc^always  there. '^ 
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She  departed.  The  yoathful  Prince  staggered 
back,  sobbing  and  miserable,  through  the  castle 
garden. 

THE  MEETING  AGAIN. 

The  diversions  attendant  on  the  Princess  journey 
were  of  service  to  his  mind.  He  overcame  his 
grief.  The  first  fifteen  months  which  followed  im- 
mediately on  the  last  moments  spent  at  the  Garenne 
spring,  soon  filled  up  his  mind  with  other  cares. 
Ai&idst  the  tumult  of  faction,  with  which  France 
was  at  that  time  torn,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle- 
field, all  his  activity  and  his  heroic  genius  were  de- 
Tdoped,  which  gained  him  his  immortal  name  in 
after  times.  The  young  hero  had  already  become 
the  wonder  of  all  brave  men.  And  Katherine  of 
Medicis,  the  young  maid  of  honor  at  the  court,  com- 
forted bim,  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  loss  of 
Floretta. 

The  amiable  Floretta  heard  of  the  fame  of  her 
beloved,  and  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  praised  him. 
He  wms  no  longer  the  gardener,  who  planted  flowers 
at  her  side.  He  was  the  hero  who  was  wandering 
about,  earning  laurels.  She  had  only  loved  Henry, 
not  the  Prince  of  Bearn.  The  glittering  changes 
he  was  undergoing,  excited  less  her  astonishment 
than  her  grief.  For  she  was  also  apprized  of  bow 
the  belles  of  the  court  beset  him,  and  how  he,  in 
but  too  fickle  a  manner,  belonged  at  one  tune  to  the 
one  and  then  to  the  other. 

Floretta  had  loved  but  one  man  in  the  world ; 
this  was  Henry.  And  now  she  lost,  with  her  con- 
fidence in  him,  her  trust  in  all  the  human  race. 
And  for  that  reason ,  she  was  broken-hearted .  What 
had  already  happened  and  must  still  happen,  her 
judgment  had  vainly  predicted. 

When  on  his  marches,  he  returned  to  Nerac. 
She  one  day  beheld  the  Prince  of  Beam,  taking  a 
promenade  with  the  beautiful  lady  of  Ayelle,  among 
the  groves  in  the  garden.  She  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  confronting  them. 

Floretta*s  countenance,  which  though  pale  and 
afflicted,  was  still  handsomer  in  her  melancholy, 
than  when  formerly  in  the  splendor  of  her  joy, 
qoickly  rekindled  in  the  young  Princess  breast,  all 
the  recollections  of  his  first  love.  He  became  un- 
easy. The  lady  at  his  side,  and  the  proximity  of 
his  coartiers,  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  his 
wishes.  But  the  following  morning,  when  he  saw 
old  Lucas  in  the  garden,  he  slipped  up  to  his  honse. 
He  found  Floretta  alone.  Her  father^s  too  sud- 
den return  prevented  him  from  conversing  long 
with  her.  He  requested  of  her  but  a  short  hour  at  the 
Gaieone  spring.  She  replied,  without  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  work,  **  at  eight  o'clock  to  night  I 
will  be  there.*' 

He  hurried  away.     He  was  again  his  former 
wbLC    His  whole  soul  burnt  for  FloretU.     He  could 
scarcely  await  the  hour. 
It  became  dark,  the  hour  of  eight  arrived.    He 


repaired  by  a  private  door  of  the  castle,  that  he 
might  pass  unobserved  to  the  spring,  through  paths 
and  groves  well  known  to  himself.  His  heart  pal- 
pitated. Floretta  had  not  yet  appeared.  He  waited 
some  minutes.  The  whistling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
night  air,  caused  him  several  times  to  feel  a  Joyful 
fear.  He  already  extended  his  arms  to  fly  and 
meet  her,  and  press  her  to  his  heart.  But  it  was 
not  she.  He  walked  about  impatiently.  He  then 
observed  in  the  darkness,  something  white,  near 
the  spring,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  her  dress.  He 
hastened  thither ;  it  was  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the 
arrow  and  the  pierced  rose.  The  paper  was  in- 
scribed. The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  writing. 

Frightened,  disturbed,  agitated,  he  flew  back  to 
the  castle.  And  sighed  forth,  ^*  how  1  she  comes 
not  t  She  returns  me  the  arrow,  for  she  no  longer 
loves  me.'* 

He  read  the  writings-only  these  few  words :  "  I 
promised  you,  yon  would  find  me  at  the  spring. 
Perhaps  you  have  passed  me  by,  without  seeing 
me.  Search  better;  you  will  certainly  find  me. 
You  no  longer  love  me,  and  I  no  longer  live.  Oh 
my  God,  forgive  me !" 

Henry  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
palace  resounded  with  his  cries.  They  ran  up  at 
the  shrieks  of  the  Prince.  Servants  with  burning 
torches  accompanied  him  'to  the  Garenne  spring. 

Why  protract  the  sad  tale  1  The  body  of  the 
beautiful  maiden  was  found  in  the  pond,  formed  by 
the  water  from  the  spring.  She  was  interred  be- 
tween two  young  trees. 

The  grief  of  the  young  Prince  knew  no  bounds. 
Henry  IV.,  is  still  the  idol  of  the  French  nation. 
He  achieved  great  things.  He  experienced,  he 
won,  and  he  lost  much.  But  he  never  won  again 
a  heart  as  pure,  as  true,  and  as  faithful  as  Floretta's. 
And  he  never  lost  the  painful  remembrance  of  this 
angel. 

Such  was  the  first  love  of  Henry  IV. — the  only 
one.     Thus  he  never  loved  again. 


LINES. 

nV    L.    A.    OOBRIOHT. 

"Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  wLilher 
thou  guest ;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."— -Jb^  c.  xiv.,  v.  5-6. 

Thou  art  the  e*er  enduring  Way, 
The  Path  that  leads  to  endless  day — 
The  Star  that  cheers  earth's  gloomy  night, 
And  leads  from  darkness  to  the  light. 
Thou  art  the  Way  that  leads  to  God, 
In  which  the  Holy  Prophets  trod. 
And  found,  at  last,  a  peaceful  rest 
Upon  their  dear  Redeemer's  breast ! 
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Thou  art  the  Truth— they,  who  believe, 
Crowns  of  bright  glory  shall  receive, 
More  precious  far  than  victor'a  bays 
That  perish  with  the  world's  vain  praise. 
Thou  art  the  Truth— let  error  flee 
Afar  from  all  who  know  not  Thee, 
And  bid  their  hearts  in  love  incline 
Towards  Thy  Mercy-seat  Divine ! 

Thou  art  the  Life — the  cheering  ray 
Inviting  us  from  Death  away, 
To  dwell  with  Thee  in  realms  fore*er, 
Where  hearts  no  sorrowing  aspeeu  wear ; 
Nor  friends,  nor  kin,  'midst  deepest  gloom 
Descend  into  the  algid  tomb  ; 
But  where  perennial  glory  reigns, 
And  God  his  perfect  love  proclaims ! 

Thou  art  the  Life — ^no  man  can  flee 
Unto  the  Father  but  by  Thee, 
And  only  through  Thy  precious  blood 
Can  we  approach  Jehovah — God ! 
Then,  blessed  Saviour,  be  our  Guide — 
Our  Way,  our  Truth,  our  Life  beside-^ 
O !  fill  our  breasts  with  holy  love, 
And  grace,  that  cometh  from  above ! 
Wathington,  D.  C,  1842. 


DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 

Dbak  Sir  :  I  have  lately  chanced  to  read  some  of  Lord 
Lyttleton's  beautiful  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  To  the  lover 
of  the  pure  stream  of  good  old  English  undefiled,  and  of 
noble  sentiment,  nothing  in  our  language  presents  greater 
attractions.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  analogy  between 
the  characters  of  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England,  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  presented  an  appropriate  theme  for  such  a  dia- 
logue. An  admiration  for  bold  Queen  Bess,  is,  I  am  afraid, 
a  sort  of  superstition  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  which  it 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  offend,  as  their  love  of  one  Will 
Shakspeare.  Should  the  odds,  however,  be  against  me,  I 
ehall  rely  upon  the  ladies,  God  bless  them,  to  defend  me. 
To  PrcHCott,  in  his  most  admirable  book,  the  '*  Life  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  I  am  indebted  for  the  analogy.  I 
hope  that  the  accoi^panying  dialogue  may  tempt  some  of 
your  more  capable  contributors  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
same  subject.  The  scene  is,  by  acknowledged  poetic  li- 
cense, in  Elysium  of  course. 

Elizabeth.  How  happens  it,  Isabella,  that  I  am 
doomed  to  a  lower  place  in  Elysium  than  yoa — 
that  I,  who  won  a  vast  world's  applause,  and  read 
my  history  in  a  nation's  eyes,  whose  just  fame  is 
still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  Englishmen, 
should  be  more  harshly  dealt  with,  by  the  equal 
justice  of  Minos,  than  you,  who  were  more  remark- 
able for  your  conjugal  virtue  and  superstitious 
piety,  than  for  the  bolder  and  more  masculine  vir- 
tues which  distinguish  me  ? — Come,  let  us  walk  in 
this  fragrant  orange  grove,  and  in  friendship,  dis- 
cuss this  strange  problem.  You  know  we  are  n»w 
purified  of  earth's  dross,  and  can  discuss  our  vir- 
tues and  foibles  without  vanity  or  umbrage. 

Uabella.    Why,  madam,  it  may  he  that  I  oc- 


cupy a  lower  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  thaa 
yoa — ^that  as  the  loyal  spouse  of  my  most  princely 
husband,  Ferdinand,  my*  virtues  were  more  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  than  yours-^who  wielded  in  "  mai- 
den meditation,  fancy  free,*^  the  far-stretching  scep- 
tre of  your  sea-girt  isle.  I  acted  upon  that  princi- 
ple which  is  taught  in  that  Holy  Book,  which  yoa 
professed  to  reverence — that  it  is  not  meet  for  man 
or  woman  to  be  alone ;— feeling  assured  that  the  hap- 
piness of  my  Castilian  subjects,  would  be  secured 
by  it,  I  united  myself  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the 
object  of  my  early  love,  upon  whose  strong  arm 
and  noble  chivalry,  I  was  proud  to  rely. 

Elizabeth,  And  yet,  behold  the  contrast.  Toa 
oast  your  lot  with  a  cold  and  gloomy  monarch, 
brave  and  politic,  His  true,  he  was,  who  never  ap- 
preciated your  winning  charms,  your  soft  and  ten- 
der graces,  who  seemed  to  value  your  high  resolu- 
tion oi  character,  your  energy  and  decision  in  time 
of  danger,  your  unbounded  fertility  of  resources  in 
the  hour  of  need,  only  so  far  as  they  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  his  noble  emprises  and  schemes  of  vault- 
ing ambition.  In  my  opinion,  he  valued  you  more  for 
the  gold  in  your  crown,  as  Queen  of  Castile,  than 

the  fond  and  accomplished  wife  of  the  wily 
Sovereign  of  Aragon.  Behold  him  insulting  your 
hardly  cold  remains,  by  allying  himself  with  the 
young  and  beantiful  Prineess  Greimaine,  who  pos- 

ssed  not  a  tithe  of  your  heroic  virtue,  and  con- 
summate ability.    As  his  Queen,  you  certainly  ren- 
dered him  invaluable  aid  in  all  his  martial  enter- 
prises, and  but  for  your  possessing  the  qualities  of 
an  able  Civilian,  no  civic  wreath  would  have  en- 
circled his  brow.    Your  happy  art  of  pouring  oil 
upon  the  waves  of  dissension,  and  of  healing  the 
divisions  so  common  among  the  high-mettled  Span- 
ish race,  your  indomitable  zeal  and  fortitude  under 
reverses,  were  certainly  worthy  of  great  praise. 
But  your  sphere  was  limited.     It  was  for  me  to 
present  to  the  gaze  of  astonished  Europe,  and  to 
applauding  ages,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  a  mai- 
den Queen,  for  the  good  of  her  beloved  people, 
hardening  her  heart  against  the  tender  emotions 
which  spring  up  in  the  female   bosom,  like  the 
beautiful  jSower  before  the  balmy  breath  of  spring. 
Inheriting  the  ardent  temperament    of  my  noble 
sire,  bluff  Henry  VIII.,  I  withstood  the  united  en- 
treaties of  lover  and  subject.    For  me  was  reserved 
the  rare  glory  of  being  as  bold  and  successful  in 
war,  as  I  was  firm  and  judicious  in  peace.     Before 
my  masculine  energy,  the  pride  of  Spain's  chivalry 
was  made  to  bow,  and  the  boasted  invincible  Span- 
ish Armada  vanished  into  thin  air.     Wise  states- 
men, profound  philosophers,  and  elegant  poets,  il- 
lustrated and  adorned  my  long  and  glorious  reign. 
The  Elizabethan  era  of  English  history  has  be* 
come  synonymous  with  all  that  is  refined  in  litera- 
ture, and  wonderful  in  mighty  events.     As  the  il- 
lustrious bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  the 
blessed  instrument  of  lighting  its  immortal   fires 
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opon  the  altan  of  Old  EiigUod,  I  feel  that  I  can, 
without  anrogaace,  claim  a  meed  of  praise,  which 
yon,  as  the  protector  and  foander  of  the  dark  hor- 
rors of  the  Inqaiaition,  can  never  aspire  to.  The 
faalefal  fires  of  that  most  diabolical  institation  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
it  shed,  while  the  Protestant  religion,  we  are  told 
b;  thoae  who  have  recently  come  among  us,  (yon 
reooUect  oar  conversation  the  other  day  with  that 
strangest  of  all  contradictions,  a  clever  French 
woman,  Madame  De  Stael,)  is  shedding  the  mild 
lustre  of  its  regenerating  beams,  o*er  the  face  of 
the  wide  ^obe,  and  lighting  up  its  most  benighted 
comers  with  its  redeeming  rays.  You  have  no 
such  consolation. 

habtUa,  Ton  seem  fo  pride  yourself  much, 
my  worthy  namesake,  for  yon  know  that  my  name 
rendered  into  English,  is  Eliiabeth,  upon  your 
boasted  celibacy,  and  your  stem  endeavor  to  dry 
op  the  foontains  of  womanly  feeling.  That  you 
were  a  very  wonderful  woman,  I  do  not  deny— that 
yon  were  resolute,  prudent,  and  politic,  in  the  go- 
venuaent  of  your  people,  and  the  selection  of  your 
ministers,  is  certainly  true.  To  have  wielded  the 
seepcie  of  Britain  with  the  lofty  resolution  which 
so  enunently  distinguished  your  reign,  is  in  itself 
a  hi^  euloginm.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  singular 
analogy  between  our  destinies.  Both  encountered 
fbnl  ingratitude  in  early  life,  from  those  who  should 
have  cherished  and  nourished  us— both  had  to  stem 
the  toirrent  of  trials  and  hardships,  from  which 
most  women  would  have  shrunk  with  horror.  But 
yon  found  the  materials  of  a  most  stately  and  im- 
posing edifice  of  regal  grandeur,  all  ready  for  the 
■agk  of  year  genius  to  work  upon.  Far  other- 
wise was  it  with  me.  The  energies  of  my  people 
were  locked  up  in  cold  icy  lethargy. 

"  Darkness  o'er  the  nations  cnrled, 

And  crown  and  crosier  ruled  a  coward  worTd." 

Yo«  aie  pleased  to  taunt  me  with  my  having  united 
mysdf  with  Ferdinand.  The  heart  of  woman 
wii  formed  for  sfiection.  It  seeks  this  fond  and 
lender  support,  as  natorally  as  does  the  frail  and 
plisBt  ivy  cling  to  the  lofty,  sturdy  oak.  My  at- 
;  for  him  was  formed  in  early  youth,  and 
[  nnabated  to  my  last  hour.  The  Spanish 
monaicby  conld  never  have  attained  the  triumphant 
glory  which  it  reached  under  the  blended  sway  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  but  for  this  ill-assorted  union 
between  us,  as  you  are  pleased  to  regard  it. 

Thai  yon  were  a  kind  and  generous  patron  of 
Etsrary  merit;  and  that  you  were  judicious  in  the 
ehelee  of  your  ministers,  the  pages  of  history  les- 
tirfy.  Tocur  treatment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
aHRor  of  cbivahy,  and  a  miracle  of  warlike  and 
bteiary  aeeomplkhment,  and  your  elevation  of 
HaBon  and  Leicester,  men  destitutc^of  moral  worth, 
to  the  first  offices  of  state,  are  painftil  exceptions. 
I  mast  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  a  true  spirit  of 


piety  actuated  you  in  maintaining  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  was  an  affair  of  state,  and  to  maintain 
it,  you  resorted  to  measures  more  despotic  than 
those  which  I  most  reluctantly  yielded  to.  My 
worst  enemies  have  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
my  conduct,  as  a  pious  and  devout  Catholic.  Your 
best  friends  have  never  denied  that  you  were 
haughty,  irascible  and  revengeful.  Since  I  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  these  blessed  shades,  I  have 
seen  much  reason  to  lament  the  influence  which 
my  ghostly  advisers  acquired  over  me.  The  fires 
of  the  Inquisition  have  long  since  ceased  to  burn. 
This  J  rejoice  to  know,  and  feel  consoled  for  my 
unfortunate  agency  in  kindling  them,  when  I  am 
accosted  by  those  who  fell  victims  to  its  persecu- 
tions during  my  reign,  who  freely  forgive  me,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  was  misled  by  those  who  should 
have  set  me  a  better  example. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  I  did  not  encourage  merit. 
The  mighty  names  of  Columbus,  Gonsalvo,  the 
great  captain,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  are  enduring 
monuments  of  my  keen  penetration  and  queenly 
munificence.  How  do  you  defend  yourself  from 
the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  your  beautiful  and 
accomplished  kinswoman,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  your  vindictive  jealousy  ? 

Elizabeth.    It  was  an  affair  of  state  policy. 

Isabella.  Ah,  Elizabeth,  a  poor  subterfuge  for 
the  malicious  revenge  of  mortified  vanity — *^  The 
multitudinous  seas^"  in  the  language  of  your  favo- 
rite Shakspeare,  cannot  cleanse  your  hands  and 
purge  your  heart  of  this  foul  and  leprous  spot. 

EUzabeth.  Mary  was  endeavoring  to  subvert 
my  government ;  and  by  plots  and  conspiracies  in- 
numerable, endangered  the  peace  of  my  kingdom. 
As  you  seem  disposed  to  make  charges  against  me, 
allow  me  to  ask  how  you  justify  the  cruelties  which 
you  allowed  to  be  practiBod  towards  the  inbabitant» 
of  the  new  world  I 

Isabella.  In  this  you  do  me  groes  wrong.  The 
truth  upon  this  subject  was  most  studiously  con- 
cealed from  me.  In  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  those  poor  beings  were 
maltreated,  I  most  earnestly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  humanity.  No,  Eliza- 
beth— crimination  and  recrimination  suit  not  the  air 
we  breath.  We  are  now  cleansed  and  purified  of 
our  earthly  infirmities.  The  mantle  of  charity  has 
been  cast  over  them.  We  are  allowed  to  raise  it 
up,  and  to  contemplate  ourselves  as  we  were  before 
we  *' shuffled  off  our  mortal  coil'* — ^to  quote  again 
your  favorite  Shakspeare,  without  being  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  conceit.  The  accusation  of 
having,  with  improper  motives,  countenanced  the 
Inquisition,  savors  of  injustice  and  intolerance. 
In  this,  my  feelings  leaned  to  virtuous  side.  It  was 
through  the  medium  of  my  love  of  religion,  the 
religion  of  my  sainted  mother,  and  by  means  of  a 
vow  extorted  from  me  in  early  yeoth,  by  one  of  my 
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pious  advisers,  that  I  was  tempted  to  wink  at  an 
institution  which  was  a  stain  upon  my  better  na- 
ture. But  true  piety,  with  its  divine  radiance, 
illumined  my  whole  life.  Whatever  errors  of 
judgment  I  may  have  committed,  it  was  always 
my  most  fervent  prayer  to  the  great  giver  of  all 
things,  in  discerning  and  performing  my  duty.  It 
was  my  blessed  fortune  to  combine  with  the  mas- 
culine energy  and  indomitable  fortitude  of  the  other 
sex,  the  softer  shades  and  more  delicate  attributes 
of  my  own.  As  a  Queen,  I  was  bountiful  and  be- 
nevolent to  ^y  subjects,  sacrificing  my  comfort  and 
resources  to  their  welfare  and  the  public  good.  As 
a  wife,  mother  and  daughter,  in  all  my  private  rela- 
tions, my  heart  overflowed  with  the  most  tender 
sensibility.  We  were  both  martyrs  to  the  keen 
sensitiveness  of  our  tortured  spirits.  But  far  dif- 
ferent were  the  causes  which  snapped  the  chords 
of  our  existence.  Before  time  had  furrowed  my 
brow,  I  was  doomed  to  endure  the  most  painful  of 
human  woes — my  children,  the  idols  of  my  soul, 
were  snatched  from  me,  and  died  in  their  beautiful 
prime.  This  froze  the  genial  current  of  my  soul, 
and  canker  sorrow  thus  corroded  my  sorrowing 
heart.  You  too  pined  in  hopeless  despondency. 
But  your  love  of  parade,  your  heartless,  if  not 
criminal,  levity — your  deep  dissimulation — ^your 
fondness  for  dress  and  splendor,  all  conspired  to 
make  your  heart  the  seat  of  warring  passions,  which 
destroyed  you  in  their  conflict.  In  gloomy  despair 
and  sullen  dejection,  you  died  of  mortified  vanity, 
writhing  under  the  agonies  of  a  mind  riven  by  re- 
morse, uncheered  by  those  demonstrations  of  afifec- 
tion  which  gild,  with  their  parting  rays,  the  last  hoars 
of  the  good  and  great.  The  blessings  of  old  age, 
**  Love,  honor,  obedience,  and  troops  of  friends" 
were  denied  to  you.  It  was  my  fortune,  it  is  true, 
to  die  of  a  bruised  and  broken  heart ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  undying  afiection  of  my  subjects, 
of  the  splendid  moral  triumphs  of  my  happy  and 
prosperous  reign,  and  of  the  wide-spread  reverence 
for  my  exalted  virtues,  all  enabled  me  to  look  upon 
the  fading  glories  of  this  transitory  life,  without  a 
sigh  of  regret,  and  to  gaze  with  the  eye  of  lively 
faith,  upon  the  dawning  splendors  of  a  brighter  and 
more  enduring  existence.  **C." 


THE  FADED  FLOWER. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  gloomy.  The  rain- 
bow, which  had  promised  at  twilight^s  hour  to  span 
the  blue  arch  on  the  coming  day,  had  slumbered, 
as  it  w^re,  in  his  tent,  "  forgetful  of  the  voice  of 
morning,"  leaving  the  same  angry  cloud  reposing 
on  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  mountain,  to  empty 
its  floods  with  the  limpid  waters  of  a  quiet  stream 
below.  The  woods  around  stood  skeleton-like, 
whilo  the  cruel  gale  plucked  its  .verdant  foliage, 


bearing  it  oflf  on  its  desolating  wings  to  heights  un- 
known to  human  vision.  The  lone  forest-bird, 
with  rich  and  gorgeous  plumage,  who  was  wont  to 
utter  her  sofl  accents  in  the  top  of  a  thickly  clad 
elm  tree,  and  to  mingle  her  tender  notes  with  the 
soft  zephyrs  that  whispered  around,  had  left  her 
favorite  spot — ^forgotten  her  vocal  charms — her 
young  and  tender  brood,  and  was  now  standing, 
with  fallen  wing  and  drooping  crest,  drenched  by 
the  rain  and  wearied  by  her  flight,  in  the  door  of  a 
deserted  cottage,  which  moss-covered  and  decayed, 
was  fast  mouldering  away  under  the  stayless  and 
destructive  hand  of  time.  When  gazing  on  such 
scenes,  and  at  such  a  time,  sad  thoughts  insensibly 
possess  the  mind,  and  tales  of  sorrow  that  had 
been  long  since  forgotten,  again  come  up  to  our 
memories  with  greater  force  and  redoubled  vigor. 
One  such  is  even  now  heavily  on  my  heart.  Listen, 
and  we  will  briefly  rehearse  it. 

It  was  on  a  quiet  morning  in  May,  when  the 
bright  orb  of  day,  in  cloudless   majesty,  peeped 
from  the  summit  of  a  cliflf,  that   I  left  my  na- 
tive spot;  my  kindred  and   friends — the  endear- 
ments of  the  social  circle,  and    a  pure,  healthy 
clime,  to   take  up  my  residence,  for   a  limited 
period,  in  one  of  the  extreme  western  counties  of 
Virginia.    The  feelings  that  came  over  my  heart, 
when  I  beheld  the  blue-outlines  of  a  towering  peak 
fading  from  my  view,  together  with  the  enchanting 
scenes  that  encircled  it,  were  of  a  peculiar  and 
melancholy  nature.    The  familiarities  of  my  child- 
hood ;  the  crystal  rivulet  that  dashed  over  snow- 
white  pebbles,  beside  whose  waters  I  had  delighted 
to  sport  in  my  more  youthful  days,  could  no  longer 
be  seen  to  inspire  me  with  sublime  and  delicious 
sentiments — to  kindle  in  my  bosom  a  love  for  the 
past,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  flight  of  time. 
My  feelings  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
unfortunate  mariner,  who,  without   chart  or  com- 
pass, commits  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
which  imperceptibly  bear  his  vessel  to  some  dis- 
tant strand.     Soon  after  reaching  the  place  of  my 
destination,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  lovely  girl, 
appare ntly  about  seventeen  years  of  age .     I  met  her 
first  in  the  presence  of  the  mirthful.     She  was  in- 
deed a  creature  to  be  worshipped.     Her  brow  was 
garlanded  with  the  young  year's  sweetest  flowers — 
her  long  rich  hair,  as  black  as  the  '*  raven^s  wing,^^ 
dangled  gracefully  on  her  neck,  and   nature's  rosy 
blush,  added  a  beauty  to  her  cheeks   almost  un- 
earthly.    The  gay  crowd  mingled  their  voices  to- 
gether in  the  dance,  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of 
the  "learned  and  fashionable.     My  attention  was 
called  to  the  tender  and  anxious  gaze  of  Helen, 
who  had  retired  to  an  adjacent  room,  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  silent  meditation.     Her  thoughts  seemed 
to  be  directed  to  the  study  of  some  unforeseen  evil, 
which  would  render  her  the  victim  of  despair-*— 
the  creature  of  disappointment,  or  rob  her  of  an 
earthly  treasure  dearer  far  than   life  with  all  its 
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charms.  Upon  her  Angelic  fornf,  I  fixed  my  admi- 
ring gaze,  with  the  anxioius  hope  of  seeing  a  smile 
brighten  her  countenance,  and  arouse  her  from  a 
sleepy  lethargy  under  which  she  appeared  to  be 
laboring — for  indeed  at  such  time  the  young  are 
seldom  melancholy*  But,  alas !  the  hope  proved 
Tain  and  fallacious.  The  happiest  days  of  her  ex- 
istence were  passed  ;  the  cup  of  felicity  had  been 
dashed  from  her  lips  by  the  hand  of  misfortuney 
and  she  doomed  to  live  but  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  to  leave  for  a  higher  and  better  world  ;  but 
she  began  to  know  something  of  the  consolations 
of  religion,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  she 
passed  from  "  darkness  into  light,"  and  felt  a  full 
asBorance  of  a  promised  reward  in  a  region  of  eter- 
nal bliss.  The  cause  and  circumstances  of  her 
dejection  were  communicated  to  me,  bringing  ter- 
ror and  pity,  but  not  amazement  to  my  mind ;  for 
long  reflection  had  caused  me  to  conceive  of  some- 
thing dreadful,  I  knew  not  what,  that  had  befallen 
her.  Love  had  become  a  portion  of  her  existence — 
it  burnt  with  a  pore  and  holy  flame  in  her  bosom. 
The  object  of  it, — he,  in  whom  she  had  centered 
all  her  aflfections,  was  fast  moving  onward  to  the 
"land  of  forgetfulness."  Consumption — that  awful 
disease,  whose  sting  is  death,  and  which  sleeps  not 
Hill  its  work  is  finished — had  seized  him,  in  all  its 
hideoas  forms  of  darkness  and  vengeance,  and  pro- 
mised a  work  of  total  consummation.  Ah !  let 
him  who  has  experienced  the  anguish  of  dissolving 
fnendsbip— who  has  wept,  and  still  weeps  over  the 
memory  of  departed  innocence — who  has  seen  the 
bright  hopes  of  the  yoang  and  innocent  blasted 
forever,  and  who  has  seen  their  consolations 
plucked  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  fate,  enter  into 
^m  solemn  reflection.  Days  and  weeks  passed 
away,  but  the  ravages  of  this  deceitful  disease  car- 
ried steadily  on  its  work  of  destruction,  until  the 
physician  turned  away  from  the  bed-side  of  his 
dying  patient,  with  not  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  him 
in  his  ministerings,  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  he 
could  never  arise  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  that 
he  most  loved,  or  to  experience  the  delights  of 
social  intercourse.  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  re- 
qaested  by  a  friend  to  accompany  him  to  the  resi- 
denee  of  this  unfortunate  lady.  On  arriving  there, 
1  beard  not  a  whisper,  but  all  was  wrapt  in  silence. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  sun,  rejoicing 
in  the  Western  skies,  was  gradually  withdrawing 
his  genial  light,  and  the  soft  tear  of  twilight,  with 
the  dim  flickering  of  distant  stars,  shed  around  us 
a  pale  light,  which  greatly  added  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  On  entering  the  room,  I  saw 
Helen  seated  alone,  beside  a  few  dying  embers  of 
^n^  wrapt  in  profound  meditation,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  which  was  moist  with  many 
tears.  I  took  my  seat  on  the  sofa,  and  debated 
with  myself  as  to  what  subject  I  had  best  intro- 
dnee:  in  the  meantime  she  spoke,  but  her  voice, 
mee  dear  and  strong,  was  now  weak  and  tremu- 


lous— her  thin  delicate  lip  had  lost  its  coral  hue— 
her  sparkling  eye,  once  as  clear  and  bright  as  the 
polished  gem,  no  longer  retained  its  beauty,  but 
spoke  volumes  of  the  suffering  that  had  fidlen, 
like  mildew,  on  her  spirits.  The  time  for  my  de- 
parture arrived  ;  and  what  fearful  forebodings  came 
over  me,  when  I  took  my  last,  lingering  glance. 
Amazing  change !  Hoping,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
that  she  would  live  to  bless  him  whom  she  adored, 
and  that  they  would  be  united  beyond  the  power 
of  separation — at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave  : 
but  how  uncertain  are  human  calculations — how 
prone  is  man  to  forget  his  weakness  and  his  frail- 
ties, and  to  view  the  bright  side  of  life,  forgetful 
of  the  blackness  that  is  pictured  on  the  other.  The 
dread  hour  came,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of  her 
lover's  death  was  contained  in  the  following  lines. 

Dear  Helen :  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
regret,  that  the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  me  of 
announcing  to  you  the  death  of  my  dear  brother. 
Pie  breathed  bis  last  this  morning  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock ;  and  thank  God,  we  have  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  he  died  with  the  full  assurance  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
with  him  last  evening,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
his  mind  perfectly  composed,  so  that  they  could 
hold  sweet  communion  together.  About  four  o'clock 
yesterday,  he  was  freer  from  pain  than  at  any  other 
time  during  his  illness,  when  he  expressed  an  anx- 
ious wish  to  bid  you  farewell.  The  family  are  all, 
particularly  father,  dreadfully  distressed,  at  so  ter- 
rible a  blow,  but  we  all  hope,  dear  Helen,  that 
you  will  compose  yourself  as  much  as  possible, 
remembering  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  in- 
scrutable, and  not  for  us  to  question. 

Your  devoted  friend, 

Ellbnore  a  .  .  .  . 

"  He  seemed  to  love  her  ',  and  her  youthful  cheek 
Wore,  for  a  while,  the  transient  bloom  of  joy  ; 

And  her  heart  throbbed  with  what  she  could  not  speak. 
New  to  delight,  and  mute  with  sorrow." 

The  lovely  flowers  display  foY  a  season  their  pri- 
mitive lustre,  and  emit  all  their  natural  fragrance ; 
for  a  long  interval,  a  sickly  delicacy  marks  their  de- 
cline ;  but  still  they  occasionally  brighten  with 
more  than  original  splendor — stifl  their  odor  is  in- 
effably sweet ;  and  while  we  fondly  gaze  on  the 
trembling  gems  and  drooping  leaves,  hoping  that 
the  next  gleam  of  sunshine  will  invigorate  and  re- 
vive them,  the  sun  wraps  himself  in  clouds — the 
wind  of  the  desert  passes  over  them,  and  they  are 
gone — gone  forever.  In  this  hour  of  bitter  an- 
guish— with  no  pleasing  anticipation  to  pour  its 
balm  into  her  bleeding  bosom — with  no  bright 
hopes  to  sh-ed  even  their  glimmerings  on  her  trou- 
bled mind — with  this  letter  in  her  hand,  which  sent 
a  blighting  spell  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  her  soul,  she 
sank  from  her  chair,  like  a  lifeless  corpse,  to  utter 
her  cries,  and  to  breathe  out  her  distresses.  She 
looked  as  if  she  could,  out  beneath  the  quiet  stars, 
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have  laid  her  head  down  on  the  fresh  green  earth, 
and  poured  out  her  stricken  soul,  gush  after  gush, 
till  it  mingled  with  the  eternal  fountains  of  life  and 
purity.  What  rendered  the  scene  still  more  melan- 
choly was,  that  the  sun  had  performed  his  daily 
round,  and  the  pale-faced  moon  could  be  seen  climb- 
ing the  starry  vault,  and  casting  her  silvery  beams 
on  the  form  of  the  fading  beauty.  Her  best  friend 
had  withdrawn  from  this  "  vale  of  tears,"  and  ex- 
changed an  earthly  life  for  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Frequently,  at  twilight's  hour,  when  day  and  even- 
ing met,  would  they  steal  from  the  family  circle  to 
hold  pensive  and  deep  communion,  with  the  shadowy 
scenes  of  evening.  Love  breathed  over  all,  and 
touched  with  melancholy  softness — 

"The  waving  wood  and  the  evening  skjr." 
But  they  enjoyed  the  highest  luxury  of  emotion  on 
those  evenings  (always  dear  to  fond  attachment,) 
when  the  heavens  presented  one  canopy  of  lucid 
crystal  blue — when  the  bright  stars,  in  solitary  dis- 
tance, twinkled  in  the  depths  of  ether,  shooting 
their  cold  and  uncertain  beams  on  "tower  and 
tree ;"  while  the  moon,  walking  in  her  vestal  glory, 
pursuing,  as  from  the  bosom  of  eternity,  her  calm 
and  destined  way,  poured  down  the  silver  of  her 
smiles  upon  all  of  lovely  and  sublime  which  the 
forest  exhibited  to  their  enchanted  view. 

For  a  long  season  the  happy  pair  lived  on  each 
other's  thoughts:  thoughts,  which  required  not 
words  to  express  them, — which  would  have  lost  all 
their  freshness  and  their  power,  in  passing  the  deep 
gulf,  whichf  in  the  solemn  season  of  profound  and 
exquisite  feeling,  divides  the  tongue  from  the  heart. 
What  a  change  had  a  few  months  wrought !  She 
looked  around  her  for  him  with  whom  she  had  taken 
her  evening  walks,  but  saw  him  not ;  his  body  lay 
perishing  beneath  the  "  clods  of  the  valley,"  over 
which  an  aged  willow  tree  waved  its  graceful 
branches.  In  this  state  of  dread  terror  and  misery, 
she  found  herself  travelling  in  his  footsteps  to  the 
"  ocean  of  eternity."  Slie  was  almost  left  alone. 
She  at  least  thought  so.  Affliction,  that  once  knew 
her  not,  was  now  her  companion — her  path,  once 
cheered  with  the  warm  summer  light  of  earthly 
joy,  was  now  cumbered  with  thorns,  and  rendered 
dark,  by  misery's  overhanging  cloud.  She  thought 
of  her  lover  constantly.  At  midnight's  hour,  when 
the  world  had  hushed  its  voice,  his  bright  form 
would  come  up  to  haunt  her  musings,  and  to  star- 
tle her  with  hopes  that  could  never  be  realized. 
Her  felicity  was  sinking  to  the  horizon  of  the 
tomb.  Even  when  life  glows  upon  us  with  all  its 
radiance,  we  cannot  be  happy, 

"  Without  those  hopes,  that,  like  refreshing  gales 
At  evening,  from  the  sea,  nome  o'er  the  soul, 
Breathed  from  the  ocean  of  eternity." 

And  I  am  sure  I  may  repeat  the  exquisite  lines, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  my  testimony  to  their 
moral  truth  and  beauty — 


**  And  oh !  without  them  who  could  bear  the  storms 

That  fall  in  roaring  blackness  o'er  the  waters 

Of  agitated  life  ?  Then  hopes  arise 

All  round  our  sinking  souls,  like  those  fair  birds. 

O'er  whose  soft  plumes  the  tempest  hath  no  power, 

Waving  their  snow-white  wings  amid  the  darkness, 

And  wiling  ua  with  gentle  motion,  od 

To  some  calm  island,  on  whose  silvery  strand 

Dropping,  at  once,  they  fold  their  silent  pinions, 

And,  as  we  touch  the  shores  of  Paradise, 

In  love  and  beauty  walk  around- our  feet.** 


Soon  after  leaving  Helen,  my  mind  dwelt  with 
bitter  anguish  over  the  recollection  of  that  painful 
hour,  which  presented  to  my  sight  scenes  that  caa 
never  be  forgotten  ;  and,  what  was  calculated  to 
render  the  picture  more  revolting  to  the  tender 
feelings  of  humanity,  is  the  despairing  state  into 
which  she  immediately  fell  upon  hearing  of  her 
lover's  death.     The  condition  of  her  health,  in  a 
little  while,  well  justified  the  foreboding  apprehen- 
sions of  all  who  knew  her.     "  She  was  evidently 
waning  to   the   tomb."      Her   countenance,  once 
bright  and  rosy,  as  that  of  Hebe,  now  exhibited 
only  the   hectic,  fitful   bloom  of  some   insidious 
malady,  which,  like  the  canker-worm  at  the  root 
of  beauty,  completes  its  fatal  ravages,  ere  the  be- 
holder is  aware  of  its  existence.     What  rendered 
the  occasion  more  afflicting  was,  that  her  old,  in- 
firm  mother,  whose   brow  was  whitened   by  the 
frosts  of  seventy  winters,  stood   by  her  bed  side, 
firmly  believing  that  her  indisposition  was  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  she  would  soon  arise,  in  the  pos- 
session of  health  and  spirits,  forgetting,  in  a  great 
measure,  him  over  whose  memory   she  was  then 
weeping.     But  was  this  hope,  as  bright  as  the 
morning  sun,  realized  in  all  its  beauty  ?  Did  she 
see  the    fair  bud  recover,  as  it   were,  from  the 
wounds  of  a  passing  gale,  and  give  new  evidences 
of  vivificatioo  ?  Did  she  see  her    pale,  bloodless 
cheek   grow   bright,   with   freedom    from   mental 
pain — the  purple  vein  on  her  delicate   hand  lose 
its  sickly  hue,  and  assume  a  natural  color  \  l^o. 
Her  cai?e  became  daily  more  hopeless,  and   her 
pulse  had  in  a  measure  lost  its  strength — growing 
feebler  and  weaker.     She  was  the   pride    of  the 
neighborhood,  and  tenderly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.     Her  room  was  thronged   from    morning  to 
night  with  the  friends  of  the  family,  who  rendered 
all  the  assistance  that  they  possibly  coald.     Weeks 
passed,  and   it  was  believed  by    every  one  that 
her  lovely  form  was  fast  fading  away.     As  the 
dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  sides,  and  cover  and 
conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  Qn  its  vitals,  so 
it  is  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide  from  the  world 
the  pangs  of  wounded  affection.     Like  some  young 
and  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  forest, 
but  with  a  sleepless  worm  preying*  at  its  heart ;  at 
a  time  too,  when  it  should  be  fresh  and  luxuriant 
extending  its  broad  and  healthy  limbs  to  catch  thi 
first  rays   of  the   morning,  ere  its  leaves,   as  i 
tainted  by  autumn^s  withering  breath,  drooping  ii 
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silence  to  the  earth — its  tall  form  shrinking,  and 

finally  falling  to  the  ground,  as  if  stricken  down  '  ^^  vtm 

by  the  axe  of  the  woodsman.     The  herald  of  God ' 

had  come,  with  glittering  armor  and  outstretched  '     ^^^^  ^®  ^*  Valette,*  of  the  language  of  Pro- 
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arms,  to  remove  her  to  a  world  where  she  would 
experience  no  more  sleepless  nights— to  a  region 
of  "  blessedness  and  peace,"  where  she  would  bask 
forever  in  the  eternal  splendors  of  celestial  light. 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  July,  when 
natnre  seemed  to  dress  in  all  her  charms  the  beau- 
teous wilderness,  Helenas  spirit  escaped  from  this 
frail  tenement  without  a  straggle  or  a  groan.     Her 
agony  was  over — her  heart  no  longer  throbbed  with 
the  principle  of  vitality,  and  her  pulse  had  ceased 
to  beat.     Pale,  emaciated,  lifeless,  her  snowy  neck 
rested  on  the  bosom  of  her  maddened  mother.    She 
looked  like  an  angel,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
sic of  the  heavenly  hosts,  had  dropped  to  sleep 
from  the  melody  of  the  strain .    Her  mother  shrieked 
aloud,  and  in  that  parching  hour  of  anguish,  found 
nothing  on  which  memory  could  dwell  that  would 
Booth   the  pangs  of  separation.     The  tears  that 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  recalled  to  mind  the 
Dncertainty  of  life,  and  the  disappointments  and 
miseries  that  are  incident  to  it.     Let  those  who 
have  had  the  portals  of  the  grave  closed  between 
them  they  most  love, — who  have  seen  all  that  was 
most  dear  to  them  sink  into  the  cold  embraces  of 
the  tomb,  enter  into  this  solemn  reflection.     To 
man  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion  awful 
and  bitter  feelings — wounding  his  tenderest  feel- 
ings, and  filling  his  bosom  with  emotions  too  mighty 
for  utterance;  but  he  is  an  active. being,  can  mix 
with  the  busy  crowd — go  out  amidst  the  stnfe  of 
the  world,  and  lull  to  rest  the  melancholy  workings 
of  his   heart.     But  woman's  is   comparatively  a 
fixed,  a  secluded,  a  meditative  life — enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  coming  events,  either  of  a  temporal 
or  spiritual  nature,  and  when  robbed  of  hope  and 
its  charms ;  when  her  prospects  are  clouded,  and 
disappointment  draws  its  sable  curtain  over  her 
heart — its  tenderest  chords  vibrate,  when  she  be- 
holds, as  it  were,  the  sun  of  her  happiness  cease 
to  warm  her  soul,  and  its  life-stirring  beams  de- 
part forever,  carrying  with  them  hope,  peace  and 
happiness. 


THE  MASTER  PASSION. 

ne  faTorite  stadies  and  amusements  of  the  learned 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  consisted  in  Hccouots  of  the  most  dis- 
lAQt  coontries.  He  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence 
of  this  msster-passion  when  death  hung  upon  his  lips. 
Bemier,  llie  celebrated  traveller,  entering  and  drawing  ihc 
csitaias  of  his  bed,  to  take  his- eternal  farewell,  the  dying 
■MS  tvrniDg  to  him  with  a  faint  voice,  inquired,  "  Well, 
ay  fheftd,  what  news  from  the  Great  Mogal  ?'* 


vence,  was  born  in  1494,  of  a  good  family ;  and 
took  the  habit  of  the  Hospitallers  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty.     After  becoming  a  Knight,  he  never 
returned  to  France ;  but,  serving  at  Rhodes,  Vi- 
tenbo,  Naples  and  Malta,  he  passed,  step  by  step, 
through  all  the  grades  of  office  in  the  convent,  un- 
til he  was  unanimously  called  to  preside  over  iu 
destinies,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1557. 
Prior  to  his  election  to  this  sovereign  rule,  he  had 
been  governor  of  Tripoli,  bailiff  of  Lango,  grand 
prior  of  St.  Gilles,  and  lieutenant  general  of  the 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Zoara.     And  eo  celebrated 
bad  he  made  himself  in  many  engagements,  that  the 
I  soldiers  called  him  their  father,  and  said  that  when- 
ever he  was  present  in  battle,  there  was  no  danger  of 
defeat.     La  Valette  was  so  much  respected  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Venitian  States,  that  on  his  applica- 
tion to  have  the  authority  of  the  order  acknow- 
ledged in  those  countries,  his  wish  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  the  revenues  which  had  been 
long  withheld,  were,  at  his  request,  as  quickly  re- 
stored.    The  Grand-Master,  by  one  of  his  first  acts, 
reinstated  La  Vallier  in  his  former  rank.     And  so 
well  persuaded  was  he  of  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  had  condemned  this  Monk  to  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  loss  of  his  mantle,  that, 
in  full  council,  he  declared  him  innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  and  named 
him  grand  bailiff  of  Lango ;  a  situation  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  he  had  himself  formerly  held. 
John  De  Lacerta,  Duke  of  Medini  Celi,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Sicily,  anxious  to  signalize  his  administra- 
tion by  some  remarkable  deed,  begged  of  Philip 
the  II,  of  Spain,  to  allow  him  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Tripoli.     This  proposition  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  King,  who  ordered  the  Duke  to  get 
his  gallies  in  readiness,  and  to  ask  the  Knights  of 
Malta  to  counsel  him  by  their  advice,  and  assist 
him  with  their  presence,  when,  at  any  time,  he 
should  make  an  attack  on  his  Infidel  enemies.     Al- 
though La  Valette  was  well  aware  that  great  pre- 
parations were  making  at  Constantinople  for  a 
descent  on  his  order,  still  he  willingly  engaged  in 
this  expedition,  and  offered  Lacerta  a  body  of  ^'  four 
hundred  monks,  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  and  two 
hundred  pioneers,^'  would  he  but  stop,  and  take 
them  under  his  command,  when  on  his  way  to  Bar- 
bary.     So  great,  however,  had  been  the  delay  in 

*  This  sketch  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  La 
Valette  was  thrown  out  of  its  proper  chronological  position, 
by  the  miscarriage  of  the  original  manuscript— a  duplicate 
of  which,  has  since  been  transmitted  to  us,  i)y  the  author. 
Although  the  chain  of  events  is  thus  somewhat  interruptrd, 
yet  the  interest  of  the  8ul>ject  is  not  diminished :  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  memory  of  La  T alette,  the  founder  of  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  that  the  broken  link  even  at 
this  interval,  should  be  supplied. 
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preparing  the  Christian  fleet,  that  when  it  appeared 
off  Malta,  the  winter  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  weather  had  become  so  boisterous,  that 
the  Maltese  monks  wished  the  Viceroy  to  return 
to  Messina,  and  defer  his  visit  to  Tripoli,  until  the 
weather  should  moderate  with  the  coming  spring. 
When  Lacerta  heard  how  strongly  Dragat  had  for- 
tified his  castle,  which  he  was  present  in  person  to 
defend,  and  how  well  he  had  provided  it  with  all 
the  munitions  of  war,  his  ardor  was  damped,  and 
he  in  his  turn  proposed  to  the  Chapter,  that,  not  to 
remain  so  long  idle,  they  should  commence  their  ope- 
rations by  making  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Jerba. 
This  proposition  met  with  no  favor,  either  from 
the  Grand-Master  or  his  council.     The  Knights 
declined  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  where  the 
result,  even  if  they  were  victorious,  could  be  of  no 
possible  service  to  the  convent ;  more  particularly 
at  a  period  when  the  Ottoman  emperor  was  threat- 
ening to  raze  their  fortifications,  and  destroy  their 
existence  as  an  order.     Lacerta,  swearing  by  the 
life  of  the  King  his  master,  and  hj  the  head  of  his 
eon  Gaston,  that  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  he  would  make  an  attack  on  Tripoli,  the 
Maltese  gallies  were  added  to  his  force,  and  the 
united  fleet  lefl  Malta  on  the  tenth  of  February, 
1559,  for  their  destination  on  the  African  coast. 
Dragut,  hearing  that  the  Christians  were  coming  in 
great  strength  to  lay  siege  to  his  fortress,  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  with  two  ships  to  discover  their 
force.     And  well  was  he  repaid  for  his  daring,  by 
the  success  which  attended  his  efibrts.     The  Vice- 
roy, observing  the  Infidel  Corsairs  having,  in  the 
distance,  detached  a  portion  of  his  squadron,  to 
give  chase,  and  attack  them.     But  the  Neapolitan 
commander,  more  desirous  of  plundering  a  few 
Egyptian  merchantmen  who  were  in  sight,  than  of 
executing  his  instructions,  Dragut  escaped,  and, 
at  night-fall,  sent  a  messenger  in  a  fast  sailing  bark 
to  Stamboul,  to  inform  the  Sultan  that  his  enemies 
were  at  sea,  and  that  he  was  in  want  of  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  repel  their  invasion.     Although 
the  Christians  had  made  their  voyage  in  safety, 
which,  at  this  season  they  could  have  hardly  ex- 
pected, and  taken  up  a  good  position  before  the 
walls  of  the  town  they  had  gone  to  reduce,  still  the 
Duke  was  unable  to  make  an  assault,  owing  to  the 
suflTering  condition  of  his  seamen  and  soldiers,  from 
the  want  of  water.     The  Sicilians,  who  were  sent 
on  shore  in  search  of  wells,  foiled  in  their  object, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  commenced  digging  in  the 
sands  of  Palo  for  a  supply.     Coming  upon  some 
springs  which  were  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  beauti- 
fully clear,  the  casks  were  filled,  and  taken  on  board. 
But  the  water  proved  so  unwholesome,  that  all 
who  drank  of  it  were  taken  seriously  ill,  while  very 
many  soon  died  from  its  poisonous  effects.     It  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  that  while  so  many  were  ill, 
leaving  hardly  well  men  enough  to  navigate  the 
gallies,  a  heavy  gale  sprung  up  from  the  Eastward, 


which  obliged  Lacerta  to  put  before  the  wind,  and 
scud  even  to  the  island  of  Jerba,  whither  he  would 
first  have  gone,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  La 
Valette  and  his  council.     This  was  certainly  a 
singular  incident,  and  one  which  the  Viceroy  had 
shrewdness  enough  to  turn  to  his  advantage.    Say- 
ing that  God  had  willed  the  destruction  of  the 
place,  for  it  was  only  by  His  interposition  that 
they  had  been  driven  to  Jerba,  he  took  his  ships 
into  port  and  brought  them  all  to  anchor.     A  large 
force  was  soon  on  shore,  but  the  soldiers,  unwilling 
and  unfit  to  engage  in  a  conflict,  left  their  officers 
in   a  tumultuous  manner,  and  roamed  over  the 
island  in  search  of  water,  to  quench  their  parch- 
ing thirst.     Wells  were  soon  found,  but  the  water 
was  so  bitter  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  and  other 
noxious  herbs,  which  the  natives  had  thrown  in 
them,  that  the  men  were  unable  to  drink  it,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  to-their  camp,  suffering  more 
from  thirst,  than  when  they  had  landed  from  their 
ships  some  seven  hours  before.     Fortunate  -it  was 
for  the  Christians,  that  the  Arab  Cheyk,  who  com- 
manded the  town,  was  advanced  in  years,  and  broken 
by  infirmities ;  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  might 
have  been  attacked,  while  wandering  about  in  un- 
armed parties.    As  night  came  on.  the  Sicilian 
camp  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm  by  a 
number  of  delirious  soldiers,  some  of  whom  strag- 
gling without  the  lines,  and  unable  to  give  the 
watchword  when  hailed  by  the  sentries,  were  fired 
upon,  and  killed  by  their  comrades.     Otliers  gather- 
ing in  groups,  commenced  singing  and  dancing, 
while  a  few,  more  deranged  than  the  rest,  discharged 
their  muskets  at  each  other,  and  brought  the  whole 
army  to  arms.     While  the  Sicilian  and  Maltese 
soldiers  were  thus  kept  in  such  a  feverish  excite- 
ment, a  large  body  of  Arabs  issued  from  the  for- 
tress upon  them.     A  deadly  fight  ensued,  and  as  no 
quarter  was  shown  by  either  party,  the  vanquished 
were  sure  to  die.     Whenever  an  Arab  was  killed, 
his  victor  fell  on  the  earth  beside  him,  and  drank 
the  blood  as  it  oozed  from  the  wounds  of  his  enemy. 
And  as  the  savage  heart  becomes  more  ferocious 
by  the  sight  and  taste  of  blood,  so  these  Christian 
warriors  were,  on  this  field  of  battle,  but  as  wild 
animals,  prowling  about  among  the  wounded    and 
slain,  to  revel  in  misery,  and  quench  their  thirst 
with  human  gore.     One  poor  Infidel  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  town.     But  he  went  without  a 
summons  to  the  governor,  as  the  Viceroy  supposed 
that  his  statement  alone  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
suffered,  would  be  suflScient  to  terrjfy  the   Cheyk 
into  submission,  and  bring  him  the  keys  of  his  cas- 
tle.    He  was  right  in  his  conjectures.     At   the 
dawn  of  day,  the  same  man  appeared  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  brought  a  letter  to  Lacerta,  in  which   it 
was  stated  that  the  garrison  had  not  only  surren- 
dered to  his  victorious  arms,  hut  had  become    con- 
verts to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  claimed  his  protec- 
tion as  the  subjects  of  Spain.     This  declaration 
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saved  their  IWes,  though  it  did  not  protect  their 
property.  When  the  Sicilians  entered  the  town, 
every  hoose  was  broken  open,  and  every  thing  car- 
ried out  of  it,  which  would  recompense  the  pilla- 
gers for  their  trouble  in  removing  it  on  board  of 
their  ships. 

The  Viceroy,  wishing  to  make  Jerba  a  perma- 
nent possession  of  his  master^s  crown,  only  that  it 
might  serre  as  a  monument  of  his  conqnesU,  soon 
informed  Doria,  the  Spanish  admiral,  and  Tessieres, 
the  Maltese  commander,  of  his  intention  to  erect 
namerous  fortifications,  and  to  leave  a  force  in  them, 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  wonld  be  sufficient 
for  their  defence.  These  officers,  well  aware  of 
the  motires  which  had  influenced  the  Duke  to  come 
to  this  determination,  strongly  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  a  measure,  which  should  cause  such 
a  waste  of  time,  and  so  much  useless  fatigue  to 
their  soldiers ;  adding  also,  that  it  was  far  more 
adTisahle  to  sail  for  the  Levant,  and  attack  the 
Turkish  fleet,  which  they  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  at  sea.  This  sage  advice  was  unheeded 
by  the  Duke,  and  grievously  did  he  pay  for  his  ob- 
stinacy, by  the  loss  of  his  army,  navy  and  conqvests. 
Tessieres,  obeying  the  instructions  which  he  had 
leeeiTed  from  La  Valette,  to  the  effect  that  he 
sbooki  not  remain  inactive  in  port,  left  one  galley 
with  the  viceroy,  and  sailed  with  the  rest  of  his 
sqaadron  for  Malta.  And  Lacerta,  contrary  to  the 
earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  and  with  a  stubborn- 
ness which  no  one  can  excuse,  continued  to  labor 
OB  his  fortifications  even  after  he  had  heard  that  the 
Ottoman  admiral  had  been  seen  ofi*  Gozo,  on  his 
way  to  attack  him.  On  the  14th  of  May,  at  early 
dawn,  Kara  Mustapha  entered  the  harbor  of  Jerba, 
with  eighty-five  gallies.  having  on  board  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Janizaries,  who  were  command- 
ed by  Piagli  Basha,  one  of  the  Sultan's  favorite 
officers.  Bringing  his  ships  to  anchor  near  those 
of  his  enemy,  a  desperate  fight  ensued.  But  it 
was  of  short  duration,  as  many  of  the  Christian 
galKes,  being  in  shallow  water,  and  on  shore,  could 
■ot  be  well  defended.  The  crews,  unable  to  bring 
their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Turks  as  they  approached 
to  board,  sword  in  hand,  could  only  haul  down  their 
flags,  and  with  their  arms  reversed,  surrender  them- 
adves  as  prisoners  of  war,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  nothing  else  than  to  save  their  lives  for  a  time, 
.to  linger  out  their  existence  in  slavery.  Doria  ex- 
daimed  in  his  affliction,  '*  the  obstinacy  of  one  man 
has  ruined  ns  all ;"  and  flying  with  Lacerta  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  where  he  had  a  small 
boat  concealed  in  a  cove,  got  on  board,  and,  favored 
with  fine  weather,  safely  arriyed  at  a  small  haven, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  McDonald,  a 
Scotchman,  as  we  should  judge  by  his  name,  who 
ecmmanded  the  Maltese  galley,  fought  his  way 
tliroagh  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  carried  the  news  of 
this  sad  defeat  to  Malta.  Don  Alvarez  de  Sande, 
who  had  with  him  a  gallant  body  of  Sicilian  spl- 


diers  in  the  citadel  of  Jerba,  would  not  surrender 
his  post  to  the  Infidel  General,  but  for  three  months 
combated  with  the  Turks,  most  valiantly.  After 
losing  many  men  by  death  and  desertion,  he  bravely 
headed  the  few  who  remained,  and  making  a  sally 
on  his  enemies,  tried  to  cut  his  way  down  to  the 
gallies,  hoping  to  overcome  the  Turkish  seamen, 
and  thus  make  his  escape  to  sea.  But  his  inten- 
tion having  been  made  known  to  Piagli  Basha  by 
a  Spanish  renegade,  Alvarez  with  all  his  comrades 
were  made  prisoners  as  they  issued  from  without 
the  gates  of  their  fortress.  Kara  Mustapha  car*- 
ried  with  him  on  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
'*  twenty-eight  gallies,  fourteen  store-ships,  and 
twelve  thousand  slaves,"  as  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. Such  was  the  unfortunate  termination  of 
the  Viceroy's  expedition  against  the  island  of  Jerba, 
known  as  the  Lotophagites  of  the  ancients. 

Would  that  we  could  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  narration  of  other  incidents,  not  of  such  a  fiend- 
like character,  as  those  which  we  have  recently 
recorded.  But  as  every  event  which  happened  at 
this  period,  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  or  to  have  been  chronicled  by 
the  point  of  a  Turkish  scimetar,  our  wishes  are 
not  to  be  gratified,  and  we  must  continue  to  describe 
deeds  of  barbarity  and  bloodshed,  which  as  much 
disgrace  the  Knights  who  performed  them,  as  they 
are  a  blot  on  the  age  in  which  they  occurred. 
What  were  these  cruises  of  the  Maltese  Monks 
but  piratical  excursions,  and  what  prompted  these 
defenders  of  the  Christian  religion  to  make  their 
descents  on  Infidel  towns,  but  the  worst  feelings  of 
our  nature  ?  Were  men  to  commit  such  crimes  at 
this  day,  the  cross  which  they  might  carry  in  their 
hands,  or  wear  embroidered  on  their  habits,  would 
not  protect  them.  They  would  be  called  pirates 
and  murderers,  and  justly  be  doomed  to  suflfer, 
either  on  the  gallows  or  at  the  yard-arms  of  their 
own  piratical  craft. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1560,  we  find  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  entering  the  lists 
against  the  Turks,  and  instituting  a  naval  order, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  which  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  Malta,  save 
that  the  Knights  could  marry,  and  retain  their  pro- 
perty, either  for  their  own  use  or  that  of  their  fami- 
lies. Baccio  Martelli,  who  commanded  four  of  the 
Duke's  gallies,  falling  in  with  a  Maltese  squadron 
at  sea,  saluted  the  admiral  Gonzago  with  nine 
guns,  and  asked  permission  to  cruise  in  company. 
This  being  granted,  they  remained  several  months 
together ;  and  being  fortunate  in  their  cruises,  filled 
their  vessels  with  plunder  and  slaves.  Indeed,  such 
immense  wealth  was  brought  to  Malta  by  Gonzago, 
that  La  Valette  buUt  two  gallies  at  his  own  expense, 
and  hoping  his  admiral's  good  fortune  would  not  de- 
sert him,  placed  them  at  his  disposal.  Several 
other  monks  following  the  Grand-Master's  example ; 
the  squadron  of  the  order,  was  never  more  power- 
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ful,  or  more  feared  by  the  Mussiilmen  corsairs  than 
at  this  period.  So  well  had  the  Maltese  established 
their  character  in  Europe  for  seamanship,  and  cour- 
age, that  Philip  of  Spain  requested  La  Valette  to 
name  an  officer  to  take  command  of  his  Sicilian 
fleet,  saying,  that  where  all  were  so  distinguished, 
it  would  be  unkind  in  him  to  make  a  selection. 

We  have  now  to  record  a  daring  act  performed 
by  Romegas,  who,  not  long  aAerwards,  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  his  time. 
This  brave  monk,  when  cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, discovered  a  sail  to  windward,  which  was  soon 
made  out  as  a  Turkish  frigate,  and  of  a  superior 
force.  Nothing  daunted  by  her  appearance,  Ro- 
megas plied  his  oars,  and  was  quickly  within  gun< 
shot  range  of  his  enemy ;  and  after  a  sanguinary 
action  of  five  hours,  during  which  anxious  period 
the  vessels  were  along  side,  and  it  was  often  doubt- 
ful how  the  fight  would  terminate,  the  Infidels  were 
conquered,  and  their  fiag  hauled  down.  The  prize 
had  on  board  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight, 
two  hifndred  slaves  at  the  oars,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Janizaries,  and  was  commanded  by  a  noted 
Calabrian  renegade,  named  Izuph  Concini.  So 
cruelly  had  this  corsair  treated  the  Christians  in 
their  servitude,  that  when  released  from  their  chains, 
they  tore  his  flesh  from  his  body  with  their  teeth, 
and  before  they  finished  with  him,  he  was  left  with 
hardly  the  frame  of  a  man\  as  many  of  the  smaller 
bones  were  missing,  which  they  in  their  revenge 
had  devoured.  The  vessel  belonged  to  the  chief 
black-eunuch  of  the  Seraglio,  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  laden  with  treasure. 

About  this  time,  La  Valette  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Pope  Pius  IV.,  to  attend  a  council  at 
Trent  which  he  had  summoned  to  legislate  on  the 
affairs  of  his  church.  But  being  unwell,  and  un- 
willing to  leave  his  convent,  he  named  the  famed 
Villegagnon  to  go  as  his  envoy  on  this  occasion. 
He,  however,  while  making  preparations  for  his 
departure,  being  taken  suddenly  ill,  was  succeeded 
by  Royal  de  Portal  Ronge,  a  monk  of  great  policy, 
talent,  and  courage.  When  the  Maltese  ambassa- 
dor arrived  at  Trent,  some  difficulty  arose  among 
the  councillors,  as  to  whether  he  should  be  enti- 
tled to  a  seat  with  bishops,  all  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent as  the  representatives  of  crowned  heads. 
After  some  discussion,  this  delicate  point  was  ar- 
ranged to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  Portal 
Ronge  rose  in  his  turn  to  address  the  assembly  on 
subjects  which  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chapter,  which  he  had  been  honored 
to  represent.  He  stated,  that  if  the  Knights  were 
not  so  much  distinguished  for  their  martial  achieve- 
ments, as  their  predecessors  had  been,  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  their  misfortunes  in  having  lost  many  of 
their  best  revenues  by  the  seizures  of  protestant 
Princes,  and  to  the  encroachments  on  their  ancient 
rights  in  other  countries,  where  they  had  not  ex- 
pected such  treatment.    And  in  concluding  his  re* 


marks,  he  begged  that  the  holy  synod  would  be 
pleased  to  take  these  just  matters  of  complaint 
under  consideration,  and  to  decree  that  all  those 
privileges  sould  be  restored  to  the  order  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived,  in  countries  where  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  was  still  acknowledged.  The 
proctor  answered  to  these  requests,  in  general 
terms,  and  nothing  was  ever  done  to  meet  the 
wishes  or  expectations  of  the  Maltese  envoy,  who 
shortly  after  returned  to  his  convent. 

La  Valette,  hearing  in  1564,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  intending  to  attack  the  strong  fortress  of  Pig- 
non  de  Velez,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  sent  two 
gallies  and  a  galleon  to  assist  in  that  expedition. 
By  the  intrepidity  of  the  Knights,  the  place  was 
captured,  after  only  a  few  hours'  bombardment ;  al- 
though it  is  recorded,  that  only  two  years  before, 
the  whole  Spanish  army  had  been  routed  by  its  gar- 
rison. This  citadel  was  so  inaccessible,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
could  be  so  well  defended,  that  the  Cimstians 
thought  it  impregnable,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
have  been  taken  so  soon,  had  not  the  governor 
been  a  coward,  and  deserted  a  post  which  he  might 
long  have  held  against  all  the  force  of  his  enemies. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  fortification  held 
by  Philip  II.,  at  this  time,  on  the  African  coast)  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  while  Gion,  the 
Maltese  admiral,  with  five  gallies,  and  Romegas 
with  two,  belonging  to  the  Grand-Master,  were 
cruising  together  in  the  channel  of  Corfu,  they 
fell  in  with  a  large  Ottoman  galleon,  commanded  by 
Beizan  Ouglu,*  a  celebrated  corsair,  and  having 
on  bpard  two  hundred  Janizaries,  all  trusty  soldiers, 
to  defend  it.     When  the  Christians  were  bearing 
down  to  attack  their  enemy,  they  wisely  agreed  to 
keep  up  a  continual  fire  from  their  united  batteries, 
upon  him,  but  Gion  being  in  the    fastest  galley, 
and  led  on  by  his  courage,  ran  under  the  stern  of 
the  Turkish  vessel,  ai#d  would  certainly  have  been 
sunk  '^  by  the  heavy  stones  which  were  thrown  on 
his  deck,"  had  not  Romegas  gallantly  advanced  to 
share  the  conflict,  and  defend  him  in  his  dangerous 
position.     After  the  fight  had  been  continued  for 
several  hours,  the  galleon  was  successfully  boarded, 
and  taken.     It  was,  however,  a  dear  bought  vic- 
tory, as  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  Maltese  per- 
ished ;  and  among  them,  many  monks  who  were 
noted  for  their  intrepidity  and  nautical  knowledge. 

*  The  daring,  and  courage  displayed  by  Beizan  Ouglu,  in 
this  engagement,  is  beyond  all  praise.  Although  he  saw 
seven  gallies  approaching  to  attack  him,  some  of  which 
\%ere  larger  than  the  vessel  which  he  commanded,  still  scorn- 
ing to  fly,  he  lay  on  his  oars  Vo  await  iheir  coming,  and  give 
fight  to  all.  Even  when  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and 
with  the  most  of  his  soldiers  slain,  he  would  not  surrender, 
\mt  conlinued  the  unequal  conflict,  until  he  was  brought  in- 
sensible to  the  deck,  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  head. 
The  Janizaries,  dispirited  by  his  fall,  hauled  down  iheir 
flag,  as  the  Christians  were  boarding  their  vessel. 
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As  the  rich  merchandize,  with  which  this  prize 
wts  ladeo,  belonged  to  the  Sultanas  at  Constanti- 
oople,  its  loss  was  severely  felt,  and  brought  upon 
the  order  the  hatred  of  Selyman,  and  caused  that 
memorable  siege  which  we  shall  now  narrate. 

When  the  news  of  this  capture  was  received  at 
Stamboul,  the  Sultan  called  his  princes,  priests  and 
officers  around  him,  and  made  known,  in  words  to 
this  effect,  his  intention  of  declaring  war  against 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  stated,  that  his  ene- 
mies had  been  too  long  allowed  to  interrupt  his 
commerce,  to  insult  his  flag,  and  to  make  their 
plundering  descents  on  his  coast ;  that  the  lamen- 
Utions  of  mothers  for  their  lost  children,  and  of  wives 
for  their  absent  husbands,  had  reached  him,  and 
called  aloud  for  his  vengeance ;  and  that  the  wish 
which  he  had  entertained  for  more  than  forty  years, 
of  driving  these  pirates  from  their  fastnesses,  was 
DOW,  by  the  w^ili  of  God,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mahommed,  about  to  be  gratified.  This  declara- 
tion was  received  with  shouts  of  applause.  Only 
ooe  officer  of  any  rank  raised  his  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  and  he  was  an  Arab  chief,  who 
well  knew  the  Maltese,  and  the  strength  of  their 
foiiificatioDS,  from  having  been  a  prisoner  among 
them.  His  advice  being  unheeded  by  the  council, 
Selyman  sent  instructions  to  the  king  of  Algiers, 
and  to  his  governor  in  Egypt,  to  get  their  squadrons 
in  readiness  to  assist  him  in  his  invasion  of  Malta, 
which  he  should  undertake  as  soon  as  the  winter 
weather  had  past. 

La  Yalette,  hearing  of  the  Sultan's  intention  to 
exterminate  his  order,  sent  envoys  to  ask  assis- 
taoee  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Philip  II,  of  Spain.  He 
also  ordered  all  the  Knights  who  were  absent,  to 
f^am,  and  defend  their  island,  against  the  force 
which  he  expected  would  be  present  in  the  spring 
to  attack  it.  So  readily  were  these  orders  obey- 
ed, that  in  the  brief  space  of  three  months,  more 
than  six  hundred  monks  had  left  their  abodes  in 
Eoiope,  and  returned  to  the  convent,  bringing 
with  them  two  thousand  Italian  soldiers,  several 
haodred  Spaniards,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provi 
siona,  and  warlike  stores,  which  their  friends  had 
given  for  their  support  and  defence.  Many,  who 
from  their  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable  to  appear 
ia  person  at  Malta,  "  sold  their  jewels,"  and  sent 
Ute  proceeds  to  the  treasury.  The  Pope  gave  "  ten 
thoosand  crowns,"  with  a  promise  of  further  help ; 
and  Don  Garcia,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  was  in- 
atnicted  by  king  Philip  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
■ess,  with  "  twenty  thousand  men,"  to  assist  the 
3lakese,  whenever  the  Turks  should  land  on  their 
island,  to  molest  them. 

La  Valette  appointed  three  monks  of  courage 
aad  experience ;  an  Italian,  surnamed  Imperator ; 
Bomeas,  a  Frenchman ;  and  Quattrius,  a  Spaniard, 
to  be  bis  colonels  and  chief  in  command,  in  any  ser- 
vice where  be  might  send  them.  By  their  orders, 
the  troops  were  drilled,  and  the  fortifications  re- 


paired. Much  praise  is  due  to  these  officers  for 
the  activity  and  skill  which  they  displayed  at  this 
trying  period.  By  their  personal  exertions,  the 
Islanders  were  stimulated  to  labor,  and  by  their 
military  knowledge,  the  untaught  peasants  soon 
became  good  soldiers. 

On  the  23nd  of  March,  (A.D.,)  1665,  the  Tur- 
kish fleet  left  Constantinople,  and  after  a  pleasant 
passage  of  twenty ^even  days,  came  in  sight  of 
Malta.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
lies  and  galleons,  and  was  commanded  by  Piall 
Basha,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 
Mustapha  Pasha,  an  aged  warrior,  well  known  for 
his  hostility  and  cruelty  to  the  Christians,  was  in 
command  of  the  land  forces,  which  had  been  drafted 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  empire.  He  had 
with  him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  and  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred 
fanatics,  who  had  taken  leave  of  their  relatives  at 
Stamboul,  and  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion. To  cope  with  this  large  force,  La  Valette 
had  with  him  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Ita- 
lians, Trench,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Maltese, 
with  a  thousand  knights,  priests  and  squires,  to 
command  them.  In  the  different  fortresses  of  St. 
Elmo,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Angelo,  where  these 
troops  were  principally  stationed,  and  also  at  Me- 
dina, the  capital  of  the  island,  there  were  provi- 
sions and  warlike  stores  of  every  description,  and 
in  the  greatest  abi>ndance. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  18th,  a  body  of  Janiza- 
ries attempted  to  land  from  twenty  gallies,  which 
had  come  to  anchor  in  Marsasirock.  But  Gion, 
the  same  person,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned 
for  bis  bravery,  sallying  out  upon  them  with  a  few 
oompanies  of  harquebusiers,  caused  them  hastily  to 
embark  in  their  boats,  and  returned  again  to  their 
ships.  No  other  attempt  was  made  that  night. 
But  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  the 
whole  Ottoman  fleet  having  entered  the  port,  twenty 
thousand  men  were  pot  on  shore,  and  commenced 
erecting  their  entrenchments,  and  planting  their 
batteries.  During  the  night,  some  three  hundred 
Turks  who  had  concealed  themselves  by  the  admi- 
ral^s  order  among  the  rocks,  near  the  castle  of  St. 
Thomas,  unfortunately  surprised  two  small  patroll- 
ing parties,  killing  and  capturing  all  of  which  they 
were  composed.  La  Riviere,  the  leader  of  one  guard, 
being  taken  before  the  Basha,  was  questioned  as 
to  the  number  of  soldiers  on  the  island,  the  strength 
of  the  different  fortresses,  and  whether  any  assis- 
tance was  expected  from  Europe.  Answering  in 
a  firm  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  which  he  boie  for  a  time  with  the 
greatest  fortitude.  But  feigning  at  least,  as  if  he 
would  give  the  desired  information,  would  they  but 
remove  him  from  the  rack ;  he  was  again  taken 
before  the  general,  who,  demanding  against  what 
part  of  the  fortifications  it  would  be  most  advisable 
for  him  to  commence  his   attack.  La    Riviere 
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promptly  named  the  borough  and  port  of  Castile. 
The  wily  Turk  doubting  his  statement,  had  the 
French  Knight  taken  with  him  to  Mount  Calcarra, 
and  on  finding  the  Castilian  post  was,  of  all  the 
others,  the  best  defended,  he  struck  the  Christian 
to  the  earth,  where  he  was  instantly  killed  by  his 
retinue.  When  the  Ottoman  commander  had  pitch- 
ed bis  tents,  he  sent  several  large  parties  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  ravage  the  island.  All  the  poor 
Maltese  who  fell  in  their  hands  were  condemned  to 
death — and  all  their  property  stolen  or  destroyed. 
The  Grand -Master,  anxious  to  prevent  these  ex- 
cesses, sallied  out  with  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  cut 
off  fifteen  hundred  of  these  roving  infidels,  with  a  loss 
to  himself  of  only  eighty  men,  and  one  "  Florentine, 
named  D'Elbene.''  In  this  sortie,  Confelinus,  an 
Italian,  and  a  Spaniard,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, were  greatly  distinguished.  Entering  into 
the  midst  of  the  Janizaries,  they  slew  a  standard- 
bearer,  and  carried  off  his  ensign  in  triumph.  La 
Valette  at  first  encouraged  his  garrison  to  make 
frequent  sallies  on  their  enemies,  wishing  to  try 
their  courage,  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  shouts 
and  cries  which,  the  Turks  always  made  when 
they  engaged  in  battle.  But  when  he  saw  how 
bravely  they  conducted  themselves,  h«  recalled  his 
Marshal,  who  always  went  in  command,  on  these 
occasions,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  any  longer  to 
expose  a  man  in  open  fight,  while  he  could  be  pro- 
tected within  the  gates  of  his  fortress. 

Mustapha,  having  summoned  his  chief  ofilcers 
together,  for  the  pnrpose  of  commencing  the  siege, 
found  himself  opposed  by  the  Admiral,  who  said  that 
the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  Sultan 
were  positive,  and  to  the  efl^ect  that  nothing  should 
be  done,  until  Dragut  was  present  to  assist  them  in 
their  operations.  When,  however,  the  general  had 
firmly  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  longer  delay 
might  cause  a  total  failure  of  the  expedition,  as  was 
the  Sicilian  fieet  to  arrive  and  attack  their  ships 
while  lying  in  an  open  roadstead,  it  must  be  to  a 
great  disadvantage,  whereas,  was  fort  St.  Elmo 
reduced,  which  he  thought  might  be  done  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  could  be  brought  safely  in  port, 
and  be  well  protected,  all  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil coincided  in  his  views,  and  Piall  Basha  readily 
consented  to  an  immediate  action.  "  In  less  than 
six  days"  after  the  Ottoman  army  had  landed  on 
Malta,  Mustapha  had  succeeded  in  erecting  a  forti- 
fication, from  which,  he  opened  a  fire  "  of  ten  guns, 
sending  shot  of  four  pounds  weight  each,  with  two 
culverins  of  sixty,  and  a  huge  basilick  throwing 
marble  balls  of  an  enormous  size,"  all  within  a 
short  distance,  and  directly  bearing  against  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Elmo.  The  bailiflf  of  Negropont,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  well  persuaded  that  with 
his  small  force,  he  could  not  long  hold  out  against 
such  a  terrible  fire,  sent  Lacerta  to  the  Grand- 
Master,  begging  for  a  reinforcement,  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  position.     The  Spanish  Knight, 


who  was  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  with 
the  terrible  scenes  of  slanghter,  from  which  he  had 
recently  escaped,  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind, 
gave  to  the  convent  so  feeling  a  decription  of  the  suf- 
ferings, and  dangers  of  his  friends,  that  La  Valette 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  which  his  dismal 
account  might  have  on  their  minds,  rose,  and  repri- 
manded him  in  the  following  language :  *'  You  rep- 
resent the  castle  to  me  before  all  these  commanders, 
as  a  body  quite  emaciated,  and  exhausted  for  want  of 
strong  remedies.    I  myself  will  go  and  be  its  physi- 
cian, and  if  I  cannot  cure  you  of  your  fear,  I  will  at 
least  prevent  the  Infidels  from  taking  advantage  of 
it."    Thus  saying,  he  called  out  a  body  of  troops, 
^nd  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  command,  when 
some  brave  Knights  stepped  forward,  and  begged 
the  honor  of  leading  them  to  their  destination. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  Grand -Master  con- 
sented to  intrust   Gonzalls  de   Medoan  and  La 
Mottee  with  this  reinforcement,  which,  ^' under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo,"  he  dispatched 
in  boats  to  defend  their  dangerous  post.     The  for- 
tress of  St.  Elmo  is  80  situated  on  the  point  of  Mount 
Sceberras,  that  not  a  vessel  can  enter  either  of  the 
harbors  without  being  exposed  to  great  danger, 
from  being  swamped  by  its  shot.     To  reduce  it, 
therefore,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ot- 
toman general,  and  to  this  sole  object  was  his  whole 
attention  directed. 

One  aged  Monk,  La  Mirande,  is  particularly 
named,  who  joined  the  garrison  with  a  small  party, 
and  by  his  personal  daring,  contribnted  greatly  to 
the  defence  of  this  shattered  fortification.     Piall 
Basha,  who  was  in  the  trenches  with  eight  thou* 
sand  men,  conducting  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
rashly  advancing  with  two  others  to  reconnoitre, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter  from  a  rock, 
which  had  been  struck  by  a  shot  from  St.  Angelo. 
This  dreadful  blow  to  the  Turks,  caasing  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  for  a  few  days,  the  Grand-Master 
improved  the  opportunity  to  send  Saluagus  on  his 
second  embassy  to  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  begging 
his  immediate  help.     The  brave  Knight  having  ar- 
rived safely  at  Messina,  and  obtained  a  promise 
from  Garcia,  that  the  Italian  troops  should  be  at 
Malta  by  the  middle  of  June,  took  with  him  two 
gallies,  and  set  sail  on  his  return.     Arriving  before 
the  port  and  finding  it  blockaded  by   the  ships  of 
his  enemy,  Saluagus  ordered  his  friends  to  seek 
their  safety  in  flight,  while  he,  hovering  in  the  dis- 
tance till  night  fall,  gallantly  made  for  the  harbor, 
and  brought  his  ships  safely  to  anchor.     The  news 
from  Sicily  so  much  encouraged   the  commanders 
of  St.  Elmo,  that  they,  in  company  with  two  hon- 
dred  others,  sallied  out  upon  the  Turks,  and  at  first 
gained  some  signal  advantages.      The  Janizaries, 
however,  rallying  in  strength,  became  in  tnm  the 
attacking  party,  and  not  only  drove  the  Christians 
before  them,  but  made  a  "  lodgement  on  their  for- 
tress;"  a  circumstance  truly  distresssing  to  the 
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Maltese,  as  their  enemies  sooo  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing a  battery,  from  which,  their  sharp  shooters 
under  cover  themselves,  could  bring  down  any  one 
who  exposed  himself  to  their  view. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  hostile  forces,  when 
Dragot  arrived  with  thirteen  gallies,  and  twelve 
hundred  Algerines,  to  aseist  his  countrymen  in 
the  rednctiofl  of  Malta.  This  corsair  fearlessly 
declared  in  council,  that  had  he  been  present  when 
the  siege  was  commenced,  he  should  have  advised 
a  totally  different  course  from  that  which  they  had 
Uken.  Why,  said  he,  have  you  not,  before  this 
late  day,  attacked  the  capital,  from  which  our  ene- 
mies get  their  supplies  ?  And  why  have  you  not 
erected  some  batteries,  to  prevent  these  continued 
reinfijrcements  from  being  thrown  into  a  fortress, 
which  lias  already  caused  the  destruction  of  so 
many  of  our  friends,  and  will  as  many  more,  be- 
fore we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  it  ?  Dragut  having 
planted  some  artillery  on  a  headland  which  bears 
his  name  to  this  day.  advanced  with  a  large  body 
of  1  he  army,  to  make  an  assault.  Although  the  Jani- 
zaries were  received  so  valiantly  by  the  Knights, 
that  the  ditches  were  soon  filled  with  their  dead, 
yet  they  would  not  retreat,  and  as  soon  as  one 
•quadroo  was  cut  down,  another  advanced  to  take 
its  place,  and  continue  the  fight.  In  this  way  alone 
were  the  Christians  wearied  out,  and  at  last  com 
pelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  citadel,  leaving  the  out* 
works  to  be  held  by  their  enemies.  Five  Knights 
of  distinction  perished  at  this  time.  Masius  of 
Narbona,  Cootilia,  a  Spaniard,  Somaia,  a  Floren- 
tine, Neinec,  a  German,  and  Guardampsy  a  gallant 
Frenchman.  This  last,  when  mortally  wounded, 
would  not  permit  his  companions  to  leave  **  their 
posts  to  assist  him,  but  crawling  in  agony  to  the 
church/^  died  when  alone,  at  the  foot  of  its  altar. 
La  Valette,  who  had  witnessed  the  action  with 
the  greatest  anxiety,  no  sooner  perceived  that  the 
citadel  of  St.  Elmo  was  held  by  the  Turks,  than 
he  sent  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  of  the  or- 
der, and  as  many  soldiers,  saying,  that  cost  what  it 
might,  the  fortress  must  be  held.  The  boats  which 
carried  over  these  succors,  were  on  their  returji, 
filled  with  disabled  soldiers.  Sent  to  the  convent 
by  the  commanders  Desguerras  and  Broglio,  who, 
thoagh  themselves  desperately  wounded,  would 
not  leave  their  post,  preferring  an  honorable  death 
ia  the  fortress,  which  they  had  so  long  defended, 
the  only  one  who  seized  this  occasion  to  leave 
his  qoaners,  was  Lacerda,  the  Spaniard,  whom  we 
have  meoiioned  once  before  for  his  cowardice. 
Having  only  a  trifling  **  scar  to  serve  as  an  excuse 
fiv  his  desertion,*^  he  became  as  much  despised  by 
liioae  whom  he  abandoned,  as  he  was  by  the  Grand- 
Maaier,  who,  on  his  coming  before  him,  expressed, 
in  the  most  marked  manner,  his  disapprobation  of 
his  eowardly  conduct.  Mustapha  kept  up  an  inces- 
not  bombardment  on  St.  Elmo,  for  a  period  of 
Um  days;  and  although  be  could  not  effect  an  eo< 
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trance  into  the  citadel,  still  the  tottering  walls  were 
all  the  time  yielding  to  this  terrible  fire,  and  the 
Knights,  well  aware  that  the  place  must  soon  be 
captured,  unless  assistance  was  given  by  the  Grand- 
Master,  sent  the  Chevalier  Medrian,  '*whose  courage 
could  not  be  doubted,"  to  give  this  information  to 
the  Convent. 

La  Valette  said  he  well  knew  the  castle  could 
only  be  retained  at  the  imminent  risk  of  those  who 
had  been  sent  to  defend  it.  But  dangerous  as  lAas 
the  position  of  his  friends,  he  could  not  consent  to 
their  recall.  Should  this  fortress  be  abandoned, 
the  **  Viceroy  of  Sicily  will  not  come  to  our  aid," 
and  bound  as  we  all  are  by  our  oaths  to  court 
death,  rather  than  yield  to  a  Mussulman  power,  let 
me  urge  you  to  say  to  your  comrades,  that  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  at  all 
hazards,  defend  the  fort  which  is  left  in  their  charge. 
If  necessary,  La  Valette  observed,  he  would  take 
his  place  among  them,  and  share  their  fate,  firmly 
believing  as  he  did,  that  on  the  retention  of  St. 
Elmo,  greatly  depended  the  safety  of  the  island, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  order.  When  Me* 
drian  delivered  this  stern  message  to  his  brother 
Monks,  the  eldest  among  them  submitted  in  pious 
resignation  to  the  will  of  their  superior.  But 
the  younger  brethren,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  fifly,  assembling  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Grand-Master,  ia 
which  they  declared  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  decision,  which  must  bring  them  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  added,  *'  that  if  boats  were  not 
sent  for  their  removal,"  they  would »  sword  in  hand 
make  a  sortie  in  the  Turkibh  camp,  and  quickly 
meet  that  death,  to  which  they  had  been  so  cruelly 
doomed.  La  Valette,  though  inflexible  in  his  de- 
termination of  keeping  a  garrison  in  St.  Elmo,  yet 
that  it  might  not  be  said,  that  he  heedlessly  aban- 
doned his  friends  to  their  fate,  sent  three  commis- 
sioners to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortress,  and 
whose  report,  on  their  return,  was  to  be  given  ia 
full  council.  Two  of  the  commanders  who  went 
on  this  mission,  candidly  declared  to  the  garrison, 
that  were  the  Turks  to  make  a  general  assault,  St. 
Elmo  must  fall  in  their  hands.  But  the  third, 
Castriot,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  ridiculed  their 
fears,  and  sneeringly  remarked,  that  if  those  who 
were  present  were  afraid  to  remain  at  their  post, 
he  would  ask  the  Grand-Master *s  permission  to 
raise  some  recruits,  and  relieve  them.  This  dec- 
laration so  enraged  the  Knights  who  had  drawn 
up  the  letter  to  La  Valette,  that  when  Castriot  was 
leaving  the  Castle,  they  collected  near  the  outer 
gate,  and  forbid  him  to  pass,  saying,  that  if  it  was 
so  trifling  a  matter  to  defend  St.  Elmo,  he  had 
better  remain  with  them  and  partake  of  their  idle 
fears ;  adding,  also,  that  it  was  very  easy  for  one 
when  out  of  danger  himself,  to  term  others  cow- 
ards, whereas  were  he  exposed,  his  opinion  might 
soon  be  changed.     Lamiranda,  to  quell  this  tumolti 
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had  the  drams  beat  to  arms.  By  this  manoeuvre 
alone,  were  the  Knights  called  from  their  wrang- 
ling, and  the  commissioners  enabled  to  escai>e. 
Castriot  having  stated  to  the  council  all  which  had 
transpired  on  his  visit  to  St.  Elmo,  asked  permis- 
sion to  go  with  some  soldiers,  and  defend  the  place. 
This  was  readily  granted.  And  the  bishop  fur- 
nishing him  with  sufficient  money  to  tempt  the 
Maltese  to  enlist  on  this  perilous  duty,  a  large  force 
was  soon  collected,  and  commanded  by  gentlemen 
who  volunteered  their  services  on  this  urgent  occa- 
sion. La  Valet te,  having  summoned  the  new  levies 
before  him,  addressed  them  in  a  most  encouraging 
manner.  He  said,  that  the  fearless  character  which 
they  displayed  was  highly  honorable,  and  as  such 
w^ould  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  order. 
To  Castriot,  on  his  departure,  he  gave  a  letter,  in 
which  he  ordered,  that  those  Knights  who  had  ex- 
pressed so  much  fear,  shonld  immediately  return 
to  the  Convent,  inasmuch,  as  by  so  doing,  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  any  further  danger,  and 
he  would  be  relieved  of  his  anxiety  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  fortress. 

When  the  Monks  became  acquainted  with  the 
instructions  which  had  been  sent  for  their  removal, 
they  quickly  saw  the  error  they  had  committed,  and 
begged  Lamiranda  to  intercede  with  the  Grand- 
Master,  to  allow  them  to  remain  where  they  were, 
swearing  to  blot  out  the  stain  which  they  had  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  thoughtlessly  brought  on  their 
characters,  by  the  blood  which  they  w^ould  lavishly 
shed  in  defence  of  St.  Elmo.  I^  Valette,  after 
some  hesitation,  granted  them  a  pardon,  and  re- 
called Castriot  and  his  party,  to  roan  the  guns  of 
St.  Angelo.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  whole 
movement  was  a  feint  to  bring  the  garrison  to  a 
sense  of  its  duty,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
intrust  the  defence  of  so  important  a  post  to  a  com- 
pany of  raw  recruits,  when  it  was  so  difficult  a 
task  for  the  choicest  soldiers  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  If  this  supposi- 
tion is  correct,  it  well  answered  its  purpose. 

Dragut,  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  midnight,  ranged 
his  gallies  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  castle,  and  at 
early  dawn  commenced  bombarding  with  all  his 
artillery, consisting  of  "thirty-six  pieces  of  heav^ 
ordnance,'*  against  its  weakened  walls,  which  were 
in  many  places  soon  razed  to  their  foundation. 
Mustapha  approaching  from  the  land  at  the  same 
time,  bravely  mounted  the  ooterworks,  and  planted 
several  standards  on  their  ruins.  The  Maltese, 
who  were  unable  to  oppose  this  advance,  without 
becoming  exposed  to  the  **  cross  lire  of  iive  thou- 
sand Turkish  harquebusiers,"  suffered  dreadfully, 
as  they  gallantly  sallied  forth  to  prevent  their  ene- 
mies from  getting  a  foot-hold  within  their  lines. 
But  as  the  assailants  and  the  besieged  seemed 
animated  with  but  one  common  wish,  either  to 
be  victorious,  or  seek  an  honorable  death,  the 
fight  was  a  long  time  maintained  with  the  utmost 


cruelty  and  stubbornness.     At  midday,  however, 
the  Knights  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  enter 
the  castle.     The  Janizaries,  who  pursued,  attempt- 
ed to  scale  the  walls,  but  missed  their  object,  and 
were  in  their  torn  grievously  repulsed.    In  this 
assault,  upwards  of  two  thousand  Infidels  perished, 
while  of  the  garrison,  seventeen  Monks  and  three 
hundred  men  died  of  their  wounds,  or  were  killed  ia 
action.     The  Turkish  general,  finding  that  the  bat- 
teries which  he  had  erected  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  declared  that  so  long  as  the 
communication  between  the  castle  and  the  boroogh 
remained  uninterrupted,  all  their  efforts  to  conquer  it 
would  be  useless.     For  as  soon  as  one  garrison 
was  destroyed,  another  would  come  to  take  its 
place,  and  in  this  manner  would  their  time  be  lost, 
and  the  flower  of  their  army  perish.     That  this 
reasoning  was  correct,  was  evident  to  all.    And 
the  council  unanimously  determined  to  fortify  a  po- 
sition, which  would  command  the  passage  by  sea, 
between  the  two  places,  and  send  a  large  force  to 
maintain  it.     Dragut  and  the  chief  engineer,  enter- 
taining a  different  opinion,  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  this  new  fortification,  fearlessly  advanced 
beyond  the  trenches  to  reconnoitre.     Serving  in 
their  exposed  situation  but  as  a  mark  to  be  fired  at, 
they  were  both  cut  down  by  a  single  shot  from  St. 
Angelo.     Dragut  lingered  for  several  days,  but  his 
companion  was  instantly  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  a  battery 
being  planted,  which  would  prevent  any  volunteers 
from  passing  into  St.  Elmo,  Mustapha  ordered  a 
general  assault  to  be  made  on  the  Castle,  at  every 
assailable  point.     Bravely  did  the  Janizaries  ad- 
vance, and  obstinately  were  they  met  by  the  monks 
of  St.  John.     No  quarter  being  shown  on  either 
side,  the  conflict,  throughout  the  day,  was  but  a 
scene  of  general  slaughter.     And  so  hand  to  hand, 
was  the  fight  maintained,  that  it  oftentimes  occurred 
when  both  the  turbaned  Turk  and  helmeted  Knight 
fell  dead,  transfixed  with  each  other^s  spears.    It 
was  only  when  the  darkness  prevented   the  com- 
batants from  seeing  each  other,  that  their  work  of 
slaughter  ceased.     Five  thousand  Ottoman  soldiers 
got  their  troubled  sleep  among  the  slain,  on  the 
spot  which  they  had  so  dearly  won.     The  few 
Maltese  who  were  left,  repaired  to  the  chapel,  and 
after  binding  up  their  wounds,  administered  the 
sacrament  to  each  other,  and  passed  their  time  in 
prayer.     Some  few  Christian  warriors  made  an 
honorable  attempt  to  get  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends   in   St.    Elmo,  but  being-  discovered,  and 
meeting  with  some  loss,  were  sorrowfully  compelled 
to  return  to  the  Convent,  and  leave  their  doomed 
brethren  to  die.     On  the  following*  morning  at  early 
dawn,  the  Turkish  general,  by  the   sound  of  his 
trumpet,  called  his  army  to  arms  ;  and  after  a  short 
but  desperate  struggle,  the  standard  of  the  Order 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  flag  of  the  Crescent  was 
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seen  waving  on  the  rained  tower  of  St.  Elmo, 
when  "  every  man''  of  ita  fifarriaoQ  **  had  been  slain 
or  disabled  in  valiant  fight.''  Mustapha,  when  en- 
tering the  fortress,  exclaimed,  *'  what  hopes  can  wc 
bare  to  conquer  the  father,  when  to  take  the  son 
we  have  lost  the  best  part  of  our  army  V  The 
bodies  of  those  Knights  who  had  the  most  signalized 
themselves  during  the  siege,  were  by  the  general's 
order,  tied  by  their  feet,  and  left  .to  putrify,  while 
hinging  over  the  u'alls  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
seen  by  La  Valette  and  all  the  members  of  his 
Convent.  Others  of  less  note,  *'  being  gashed  on 
their  stomachs  and  backs,  in  the  form  of  the  crosses 
which  they  had  worn,"  were  fastened  on  planks 
and  thrown  in  the  sea.  Several  of  these  corpses 
were  carried  by  the  current  to  the  foot  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  where  they  were  recognized,  aecured  and 
honorably  interred.  The  fate  of  a  few  monks, 
who,  although  desperately  wounded,  survived  the 
ctptore  of  the  place,  was  far  more  horrible  than 
that  of  their  brothers,  who  had  been  killed  outright 
in  open  fight.  Even  while  yet  living,  their  hearts 
were  torn  oat  and  shot  from  the  guns  which  they 
bad  so  well  defended,  in  the  direction  of  the  bo- 
rough, where  the  Knights  were  looking  upon  them 
and  witnessiog  tliis  barbarous  deed. 

La  Valette,  giving  way  to  an  unchristian  spirit 
of  revenge,  commanded  that  all  the  Mussulmeo  pri- 
I  whom  he  held  should  be  massacred,  and  his 
n,  when  loaded  with  their  bleeding  heads,  to 
bo  discharged  id  the  Turkish  camp. 

During  the  thirty-five  days  this  siege  continued, 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers  of  the  cross 
perished,  and  two  Irandred  and  eighty  monks, 
aoiong  whom,  we  would  particularly  name,  as  the 
moat  distinguished  for  their  talent,  courage  and 
eiperience,  the  governor  Nf onserratos,  Lamiranda, 
DeHedran,  La  Mottee,  De  Vagnon,  Gazas  and  the 
a^  bailiff  of  Negropont.  Of  the  Infidels  eight 
thousand  were  slain.  Two  of  their  three  noted  war- 
riors fell ;  Piall  Basha,  and  Dragut,  the  famed  Alge- 
rioe  corsair.  The  last  lived  long  enough  to  hear  of 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress,  at  which,  though 
ipeeehless  and  dying,  he  expressed  his  satisfao* 
tioD  with  a  smile. 


POETRY. 


In  an  ages,  (says  D'lsraeli,)  there  has  existed  an 
ttti-poetical  party.  I'his  faction  consists  of  those 
frigid  inleUeets  incapable  of  that  glowing  expansion 
so  necessary  to  feel  the  charms  of  an  art,  which 
only  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,— or,  of 
writers  who,  having  proved  unsuccessful  in  their 
eourt  to  the  maees,  revenge  themselves  by  reviling 
them,— and  also  of  those  religious  minds  who  con- 
akfer  the  ardent  effusions  of  poetry  as  dangerous  to 
the  mofals  and  peace  of  society. 


NEW  YEAR'S  REFLECTtONS  BY  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  HUrary  Meeeenger. 

Dear  Sir.— It  is  ray  fate,  at  an  early  age,  to  suffer  under 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes.  I  allude  to  the 
deprivation  of  sight.  For  the  purpose  of  ^hiling  away  my 
lonely  hours,  my  attention  is  occasionally  directed  to  com- 
position; but  I  fear  with  little  sooeess.  I  send  yon,  how- 
ever, a  few  verses,  which  if  possessing  sulHcient  merit  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  your  columns,  1  will  thank  you  to 
publish. 

A  year,  a  long  long  year  of  pain. 

At  length  has  past  away. 
And  dark  and  dreary  comes  again 

Another  New  Year's  day. 

Ah,  merry  day !  for  me  thou  hast 

No  Rwect  delights  in  store, 
The  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  past 

Exitft  for  me  no  more. 

The  sun,  witk  his  effulgent  light, 

No  more  illumes  my  way  ; 
The  dreadful  mist  that  clouds  my  sight 

Defies  the  god  of  day. 

Ambitions  hopes  once  throWied  my 

But  ah !  those  hopes  have  fted, 
And  clouds  of  care  and  sorrow  rest 

Dark  brooding  o'er  my  head. 

Deprived  of  hope — of  si^ht  bereft, 

What  charms  has  earth  for  me  Y 
A  wreck,  a  hopeless  wreck,  Vm  left 

6n  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

O  Time,  thy  pace,  kow  crael  slow ! 

On  !  on  with  rapid  flight. 
And  bear  me  from  this  world  of  woe- 

These  dismal  realms  «f  ai^t. 


J.  W.  R. 


Clinton,  La.,  Jmrnary  1843. 


FEMALE  REVENGE. 

A  tale  founded  on  aome  mddenta  from  eveninge  with  Prine9 
Cambacereg. 

CPAPTER  I. 

**  And  dost  thoa  love  me,  ma  belle  Marie,  with 
all  the  devotedness  of  a  woman's  heart  t" 

"  Canst  thou  doubt  it,  my  own  Adolph6  V*  said 
the  loYely  and  confiding  girl,  to  whom  these  words 
were  passionately  addressed. 

**  Is  thy  heart  susceptible  of  no  change,  my  own 
one  1  hast  thoa  never  dreamed  of  some  gay  cava* 
lier,  who  would  make  thee  soon  forget  me !" 

*'  No,  Adolph6, 1  never  knew  happiness  until  I 
beheld  thee  ;  and,  knowing  thee,  I  could  never  love 
another." 

'*  But,  Mane,  among  the  unnumbered  suitors 
who  sought  thy  love,  there  were  those  upon  whom 
a  maiden's  heart  right  well  might  have  bestowed 
the  rich  treasures  of  its  love ;  the  fame  of  thy 
beauty  brought  the  bravest,  the  wealthiest,  the 
noblest  at  thy  feet !  How  strange,  dearest,  to  chooot 
a  trough  soldier,  whose  blunt  address  and  ovpol* 
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is!ied  mien  were  il)  calculated  to  win  so  fair  a 
flower !" 

"  And  now,  Adolphe,  be  (renerous;  question  no 
more  the  true  and  devoted  love  1  bear  thee  ;  more, 
a  maiden  could  not  say,  than  I  have  said,  to  prove 
my  heart  is  all  thine  own.  I  have  ever  confided 
in  ihy  devoted  tenderness,  and  never  doubted  thy 
constancy." 

**  Bnt,  Marie,  suppose  some  treacherous  friend 
should  whisper  in  thy  ear  aught  against  him,  who 
loves  thee  with  more  than  human  affection,  and 
would  persuade  thee,  that  I  loved  another,  would'st 
thou  not  condemn  me,  and  cast  forever  from  thee 
one  whom  a  false  friend  had  wronged  V 

'*  No,  Adolphg,  I  scarce  would  believe  an  angel 
from  heaven — thou  surely  could^st  not  wrong  me. 
even  in  thought — but  if  I  knew  thee  to  be  false  to 
me  and  to  thy  vows,  I  would  hate  thee,  even  as  I 
love  thee  now.  I  woald  be  revenged  upon  thee 
even  unto  death,  and  on  her  to  whom  thou  would^st 
proffer  a  faithless  heart,*'  She  uttered  these  words 
with  a  frenzied  energy — a  change  came  over  her 
beautiful  face — for  a  moment  a  fiendish  expression 
destroyed  its  exquisite  beauty ;  that  moment  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  heart  of  a  demon. 

As  the  dark  and  malignant  glance  of  her  eye 
met  his,  Adulph^^s  heart  sank  within  him — he 
turned  away,  and  she  saw  not  his  look  of  surprise 
and  agony,  as  he  heard  her  impious  declaration. 
Her  countenance,  now  radiant  with  love  and  ten- 
derness, beamed  upon  him.  Adolph6  felt  that  the 
ipell  of  her  beauty  was  o*er  him.  Could  he  for- 
get the  agony  of  the  preceding  moment  1  Alas,  no ! 
he  was  changed,  and  forever !  He  had  seen  the 
shrine  of  his  purest  love  desecrated  by  unholy  pas- 
sions ;  jealousy  and  revenge  profaned  that  temple 
of  loveliness ;  he  might  admire  its  exceeding  and 
peerless  heauty«but  ho  loved  no  more.  'Tisstrange, 
that  our  passions  will  so  overwhelm  the  soul  and 
plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  vice.  We  should  guard 
against  those  wild  bursts  of  feeling,  which  destroy 
our  finer  sensibilities,  weaken  our  virtues,  and  spread 
desolation  in  their  fearful  course.  Once  passion's 
slave,  years  of  repentance  will  not  give  back  to 
the  heart  its  early  and  pristine  beauty.  The  de- 
mon once  roused  within  us,  imprints,  in  indelible 
characters,  his  wild  and  stormy  ravages.  Even  in 
bright  and  beautiful  faces,  we  can  discover  that  the 
fell  destroyer  of  all  that  is  generous  and  noble, 
has  passed  over  the  spirit.  The  dark  and  lowering 
brow,  the  haughty  and  malignant  curl  of  the  lip, 
the  momentary  flash  of  the  angry  eye,  arc  elo- 
quent, though  painful,  attestations  of  passion^s 
reign.  Mysterious  visiiings  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
which  leave  not  unscathed  even  the  young  and 
lovely  !  What  a  bright  and  happy  biding  place 
would  this  beautiful  earth  be,  were  it  freed  from 
the  primeval  curse  ;  were  peace  and  love  and  joy 
to  reign,  and  still  forever,  in  their  quiet  calm,  all 
QDholy  patsioDS.    Virtue,  b«ppioesa,  and  tri^th  ara 


sacrificed  to  man^s  direst  foe.  Most  truly  and 
beautifully  does  the  poet  express  its  withering  and 
blighting  influence— 

"  Poor  race  of  men,  said  ihe  pitying  spirit, 
••  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall ; 
*'  Some  flowerets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit 
"  But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.** 

Is  there  an  era  in  our  lives,  that  is  not  marked  in 
bittei-ness  1  If  we  trace  our  sorrows  to  their  source, 
ungovernable  passions  present  themselves  as  the 
cause  of  all  our  miseries.     Either  as  the  aggressor 
or  the  patient  victim,  we  still  writhe  under  the 
primeval  curse.     In  the  happy  moments  of  child- 
hood, in  the  days  of  joyous  and  expectant  youth, 
in  maturer  years,  yea,  even  in  hoary  age,  when 
death  points  us  to  the  gloomy  mansions  of  his 
realm,  we  still  obey  the  remorseless  tyrant,  and 
worship  him,  even  though  despair  and  bitter  an- 
guish be  our  portion.     Has  the  blight  passed  over 
any,  and  harmed  not  1  How  much  beantiful  morality 
is  there  in  that  exquisite  appeal  of  Hamlet — 

*'  Give  me  that  man 
*'That  in  not  pasnion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
**In  my  heart's  core ;  aye,  in  my  heart  of  bearU." 

CHAPTER. Ji- 
lt was  a  bright,  mild  evening,  in  sanny  June; 
the  air  was  balmy  and  delicious — all  nature  breathed 
joy  and  peace.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing tempted  the  young  friends  to  enjoy  a  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  As  they  proceeded  in  their 
walk,  one  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  reverie; 
the  other  regarded  her  companion  with  a  look  so 
earnest  and  penetrating,  that  iho  former  at  last 
abruptly  inquired,  "  Well,  Victonne,  why  do  you 
look,  as  if  you  would  read  ray  inmost  thoughts ;  are 
you  endeavoring  to  divine  why  a  maiden's  brow 
should  be  clouded  thus  V 

"  No,  Marie,  (for  it  was  she,)  I  know  not  why 
you  should  be  sad  ;  you  are  one  of  fortune^s  favo- 
rites ;  have  you  a  wish  ungratified  ?  Is  not  wealth, 
railk  and  beauty  yours  1  Do  you  not  possess  the 
affections  of  one,  brave,  noble  and  grenerous,  the 
distinguished  favorite  of  our  idolized  Napoleon  T" 
Marians  face  turned  crimson,  as  her  friend  allu- 
ded to  her  lover — Victorine  felt  her  hand,  which 
was  now  clasped  in  hers,  tremble  as  she  replied. 
**  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  my  friend,  and  breathe 
to  you,  what  no  mortal  else  should  hear  from  me  : 
I  fear  Adolph6  does  not  love  me  as  I  would  wish 
to  be  loved ;  I  fear  he  has  changed  of  late.*' 

**  What  reason,  Marie,  have  you  for  indulging  in 
this  foolish  fancy  1  I  am  sure  he  is  often  with  you, 
and  could  have  given  you  no  cause  for  believing 
him  untrue." 

'*  Is  there  the  slightest  change,  the  quick  eye  of 
love  cannot  discover  1  He  has  given  me  no  cause 
that  you,  my  friend,  would  deem  a  justifiable  one,  for 
entertaining  what  you  call  a  foolish  fanoy,  and  you 
would  say  I  was  weak,  were  I  to  usH  yoo  what  tri* 
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fling  causes,  have  given  me  boars  of  bitterness 
tod  sorrow — His  eyes  look  not  the  love  they  were 
wont  to  express ;  he  is  ever  restless  and  uneasy 
when  with  rae — a  shade  of  melancholy  oft  flits  over 
bis  brow,  that  tells  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease ;  and,*' 
ihe  continued,  with  bitterness — "this  is  the  happy 
betrothed  of  the  admired  Marie,  the  chosen  one 
of  the  peerless  beauty,  the  fortunate  aspirant  to 
the  rich  heiress." 

There  was  a  wildness  in  her  look  and  manner 
that  startled  her  companion.  She  endeavored  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her.  "  No,  no,  Victorine,  *I  have 
•et  my  life  opon  the  cast,  and  with  determined  de- 
votion, will  abide  the  hazard  of  the  die.*  If 
Adolphe  loves  me  not,  and  scorns  my  love,  then 
farewell  peace  and  happiness — welcome  disgrace 
and  death !" 

Victorine  gazed  on  her  with  astonishment.  She 
coold  dream  of  no  cause,  that  could  justify  such  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  anguish  and  despair.  She 
could  not  trace  the  dark  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the 
nohappy  girl,  who  had  never  been  taught  to  govern 
even  her  roost  sinful  emotions.  She  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  guidance  of  a  parent  who 
abhorred  religion  and  its  beautiful  precepts — who 
bad  taught  her  to  scorn  a  belief  in  the  divine  truths 
of  revelation,  as  weak  and  ridiculous. 

He  was  a  follower  of  the  impious  Voltaire,  and 
instilled  his  dangerous  principles  into  a  mind  but 
too  susceptible  of  the  errors  of  atheism.  Had 
her  feelings  been  properly  directed,  she  had  been 
happy — but  she  had  never  curbed  her  slightest 
wish,  nor  governed  her  naturally  impetuous  dispo- 
sition. Deprived,  when  young,  of  a  mother^s 
watchful  care,  she  had  lived,  unrestrained,  under  a 
fathers  idolizing  devotion — He  died  suddenly,  and 
left  her  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of  an  immense 
fortune;  her  brother  having  early  deserted  his  pa- 
rental roof  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  illustrious 
Napoleon,  whose  glory  had  won  his  youthful  and  ex- 
thnsiastic  soul.  Time  rolled  on,  bringing  no  pleas- 
ing dissipations  to  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Marie's 
jealous  mind.  Tired  at  length  with  solitude  and  the 
bitter  thoughts  that  intruded  themselves,  she  went 
forth  to  seek  the  society  of  her  friends — which,  if 
it  did  not  soothe,  at  least  diverted  her  from  the  sad- 
ness which  had  taken  possession  of  her  impassioned 
naJnre. 

As  she  entered  the  door  of  the  saloon,  she  heard 
Toices  in  a  contiguous  apartment;  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  following  words — "  No,  A^icto- 
rise,  it  is  impossible  {ox  me  to  show  what  I  do  not 
feel.  I  have  ceased  to  love  Marie,  and  cannot  act 
the  hypocrite.'* 

**  But,  Adolphe,  Marie  loves  you  with  more  than 
a  voraan^s  tenderness ;  she  idolizes  you  ;  cannot 
TOO  appreciate  her  adfeclidn  1  Your  professions  of 
attachment  to  me — will  they  not  prove  as  faithless 
as  to  her  r 

"^My  Unr«  for  Marie  was  not  based  on  irm  and 


virtuous  principles ;  I  was  won  by  her  exceeding 
beauty.  I  dreamed  not  that  so  fair  a  form  held 
aught  but  what  was  bright  and  heavenly." 

■"  Even  could  I  accept  your  love,  are  you  not 
betrothed  to  her  1  Could  I  be  untrue  to  my  friend  V* 
"  Victorine,  you  mistake  my  feelings — I  have 
ever  worshipped  your  virtues.  I  was  won  by  you, 
before  I  was  bound  by  the  spells  of  a  Circe.  Do 
you  think,  I  could  unite  myself  to  one  whom  I  could 
not  respect  ?  I  would  rather  drink  of  the  poisoned 
cup,  than  wed  her  whom  I  do  not  love.  I  would 
not  allow  her  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  world  by  de- 
serting her ;  but  she  must  discard  from  her  heart, 
one  who  has  ceased  to  love  her.  Three  days 
from  this,  she  must  know  that  my  feelings  have 
changed." 

Marie  heard  no  more ;  she  retreated  hastily 
through  the  door  of  the  saloon.  By  a  violent 
effort,  she  commanded  her  feelings  sufficiently  to 
proceed  by  another  and  remote  entrance  to  the 
room,  in  which  were  her  friend  and  lover.  Though 
calm  and  collected,  her  determination  had  been  in- 
stantly made ;  and,  deadly  as  was  the  nature  of 
her  contemplated  revenge,  no  trace  was  on  that 
face ;  now  radiant  with  apparent  joy  and  affection— 
Such  was  the  command  she  assumed  over  her  own 
violent  nature.  With  a  gayety  that  ill  suited  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  she  accosted  her  friends. 
After  a  playful  conversation  of  a  few  minutes,  she 
told  Victorine  that  her  birth-day  was  approaching, 
and  that  she  came  to  request  the  pleasure  of  her 
society  on  that  day — Turning  with  a  bright  look  to 
Adolphe,  she  requested  him  to  come  also.  '^I  shall 
indeed  enjoy  a  day  5f  uninterrupted  happiness.*' 

On  returning  home,  Marie  flew  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  there  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  her 
spirit.  She  wept  long  and  bitterly,  but  hatred 
had  taken  possession  of  her  heart.  No  mercy  was 
there ;  she  had  invited  her  friends,  the  day  on 
which  Adolphe  had  intended  to  have  declared  his 
altered  feelings. 

CHAPTER  III. 
All  was  eastern  magnificence  in  the  boudoir  of 
the  fair  Marie :  curtains  of  the  richest  and  cost- 
liest damask  shaded  the  windows,  and  threw  a  rosy 
light  around  the  apartment,  having  the  exquisite 
effect  of  the  glowing  but  softened  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Ottomans  and  fauteuils  of  delicious  soft- 
ness invited  to  repose.  A  harp,  placed  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  window,  was  gently  breathed  upon  by 
the  passing  wind,  and  gave  forth  low  sounds  of 
melody  that  seemed  almost  celestial — Marble  stands 
were  tastefully  placed  through  the  saloon,  in  which 
were  arranged  flowers  of  the  richest  fragrance  and 
beauty — A  soft  and  delicious  perfume  was  exhaled 
from  an  urn  of  beautiful  workmanship — ^the  gift  ol 
Adolphe.  Books  were  thrown  carelessly  about,  as 
if  the  impatient  fair  one  had  in  vain  sought  to  di« 
ra«t  her  miod  to  their  perusal.    And  where  wee 
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she,  the  beauteous  and  bright  one  \  Reclining  on  a 
divan,  her  face  shaded  with  her  hand,  Marie  was 
struggling  to  subdae  every  trace  of  emotion ;  a 
dark  cloud  would  ever  and  anon  flit  across  her 
brow  and  mar  its  exquisite  and  childlike  beauty. 
Since  the  fatal  day  of  her  visit  to  Victorine,  she 
had  not  enjoyed  one  moment's  tranquility.  She 
had  fully  realized  those  words  of  the  poet — 

**  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  pbantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream.** 

"They  come!  they  come!"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  heard  footsteps  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
"  Oh,  God !  that  it  were  over." 

Marie  was  soon  in  the  embraces  of  her  friend. 
Why  did  not  the  icy  and  tremulous  pressure  of 
those  treacherous  lips,  warn  Victorine  of  her  dan- 
ger ?  They  were  soon  joined  by  Adolph6.  Marie 
Jed  the  conversation  with  a  wild  and  reckless 
gayety.  The  day  passed  off  joyously.  As  even- 
ing approached,  Marie  became  even  more  gay  and 
brilliant — of  late,  she  had  been  sad  and  dejected. 
So  different  was  she  now  that  Adolph6  feared  her 
maddening  mirth  was  but  the  effect  of  temporary 
excitement,  as  he  knew  opium  was  used  to  a  fear- 
ful extent  by  many  of  the  gay  and  fashionable.  A 
wild,  strange  light  gleamed  in  her  eye.  Adolph^^s 
^ heart  thrilled  with  indefinable  emotions,  as  he  in- 
voluntarily recurred  to  the  fatal  declaration  she 
had  once  made  him. 

The  evening  banquet  was  prepared  in  a  Grecian 
portico.  Wreaths  of  ruses  and  jessamine  em- 
braced its  slender  pillars,  and  breathed  a  delicious 
perfume ;  a  lamp  of  Carram  marble,  suspended 
from  the  ceilmg,  threw  a  moonlit  and  softened  ra- 
diance o'er  the  fairy  scene.  At  the  close  of  the 
repast,  Marie  gaily  requested  her  friends  to  drink 
a  cop  of  wine  to  her  honor.  The  chased  and  gol- 
den goblets  were  filled ;  neither  Victorine  nor 
Adolph6  noted  the  savage  look  of  triumph  which 
lighted  the  countenance  of  Marie,  as  they  quaffed 
the  rich  and  sparkling  liquid.  An  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  Victorine  complained  of  excessive 
drowsiness.  Her  eyes,  which  a  short  time  before, 
beamed  bright,  with  joy  and  happiness,  were  lus- 
treless and  sunken — her  lovely  face  was  blanched 
with  the  hues  of  death :  in  a  few  moments,  the 
struggle  was  over;  the  delicate  cords  of  life  were 
broken,  and  Marie  beheld  the  corpse  of  her  friend 
stretched  at  her  feet,  beautiful  even  in  death. 
AdoIph6  looked  on  with  horror  and  amazement ; 
he  had  attempted  to  reach  the  dying  girl,  but  he 
felt  his  strength  fast  deserting  him.  As  Victorine 
breathed  her  last,  he  turned  to  Marie  and  saw  a 
demoniac  triumph  depicted  in  her  countenance — 
"  Unhappy  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  what  hast  thou 
doneV 

"  You  would  sooner  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup 
than  marry  her  whom  you  do  not  love.  You  would 
sooner  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup  than  be  separated 


from  her  you  do  love, — ^go,  join  your  beloved  ia 
that  paradise  where  I  have  sent  her.  I  had  too 
much  regard  for  your  happiness  to  separate  you 
even  in  death." 

As  the  last  words  rung  in  his  ear,  he  endearored 
to  speak ;  a  ghastly  change  came  over  his  noble 
face,  and  death  claimed  another  victim.  Marie 
rushed  to  him,  impressed  a  long  and  passionate 
kiss  on  his  cold,  and  livid  lips,  and  fled  from  the 
portico. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  magnificent  rooms  in  the 
fashionable  hotel  of  the  Rue  de  L'Univer&ite,  that 
four  young  men  sat  playing  ecart6.  They  were 
evidently  taking  no  interest  in  the  game,  and  played 
to  divert  time,  and  chase  away  ennui — They  were 
a  gay  and  dashing  set.  One  of  them  was  stri- 
kingly handsome;  his  youthful  and  slender  form 
was  exquisitely  moulded  ;  his  glossy  dark  hair  fell 
in  rich  profusion  over  a  forehead  of  dazzling  white- 
ness— his  eye  was  dark,  but  somewhat  restless  and 
fiery';  a  bitter  and  scornful  smile  often  destroyed 
the  ikir  and  almost  feminine  beauty  of  his  face. 

He  was  known  in  Paris  as  the  young  Count  M . 

They  had  played  until  past  midnight.  The  young 
cavalier  became  restless  and  uneasy  ;  wine  was 
called  for ;  his  countenance  brightened.  Unobserv- 
ed, he  threw  a  powder  into  each  glass  as  his  compa- 
nions filled  it  with  the  rich  and  glowing  vintage. 
An  hour  more  elapsed,  and  the  young  cavalier  had 
left  the  apartment. 

A  strange  cry  of  horror  aroused  the  inmates  of 
the  hotel  from  their  morning  slumbers.  They  rushed 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded — a  do- 
mestic had  opened  the  room,  and  found  the  bodies 
of  three  young  men.  No  mark  of  violence  was 
discovered ;  the  healthy  look  of  the  bodies  preclu- 
ded the  idea  of  poison — The  only  one  who  could 
have  thrown  a  light  on  the  subject  had  suddenly 

left  the  hotel,  the  young  Count  M ;  guilt  was 

attached  to  him — a  search  was  made,  but  no  trace 
of  him  could  be  discovered. 

Mysterious  murders  were  daily  perpetrated — 
the  same  singular  circumstances  attended  them;  no 
marks  of  violence  were  visible.  In  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  murders,  the  young  Count  M 

was  ever  found  to  be  present;  but  he  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  defied  the  most  vigilant  search. 
Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  peace  of  the  city  being 
so  disturbed  by  these  horrible  and  frequent  mur- 
ders, ordered  the  minister  of  polico  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  discover  the  diabolical  perpetrator. 

The  vigilant  Fouch^  soon  discovered,  by  fre- 
quent post-mortem  examinations,  that  death  was 
inflicted  by  a  blow  on  the  temple,  dexterously  given 
by  some  small  and  effective  instrnruent.  He  who 
never  failed  in  bringing  to  light  the  darkest  and 
most  hidden  transactions,  resolved  that  death  should 
overtake  the  wretch  who  could  so  wantonly  deprive 
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his  fellow-beings  of  life.  There  appeared  to  be 
DO  design  of  robbery,  revenge  or  defence,  to  account 
for  eoodaet  so  horrible  and  sanguinary.  Fonch^ 
had  spent  several  months  in  his  praise- worthy, 
though  fraitless  search,  when  a  gay  young  party 
vas  assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  B. 
There  was  a  stranger  present,  whose  penetrating 
eye  frequently  rested  on  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  gayest  of  that  gay  party. 
The  evening  passed  away  in  mirth  and  revelry. 
The  stranger  still  watched  every  movement  of  the 
joong  cavalier,  with  an  earnest  and  undivided  at- 
teotioo ;  and  yet  so  guarded  was  every  look,  that 
the  yoang  man  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  in- 
terest he  elicited.  The  exhilirating  wine  circula- 
ted freely;  the  wild  jest  and  the  gay  laugh  re- 
sonnded  throagh  the  apartments — all  restraint  was 
thrown  aside.  The  stranger  observed  the  young 
eavalier  take  advantage  of  this  moment  of  reckless 
fBvety.  He  walked  rapidly  round  the  table  and 
threw  a  dark  powder  into  each  glass.  It  was  a  pow- 
eifa]  narcotic,  he  imagined,  as  he  observed,  in  a 
few  momeots,  the  merry  party  were  overcome  with 
drowsiness,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  and  dream- 
less slumber.  The  stranger  partook  not  of  the 
wiae— buryiogf  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  feigned 
deep.  He  heard  a  laugh  of  exultation,  and  a  few 
low  words  caught  his  ear — *'  Revenge  indeed  is 
neet ;  eleven,  and  all  mine  own.*'  He  watched 
the  speaker  take  cautionsly  from  his  breast  an  in- 
atroinent  resembling  a  hammer,  and  removing  the 
dark  and  glossy  curls  of  the  Mai^uis  de  B ,  he 


I  a  well-directed  blow  at  his  temple :  ere  his 
Ittod  descended,  it  was  forcibly  arrested ;  the  stran- 
ger seiied  his  arm.  The  young  man  gave  a  look 
of  horror  and  amazement ;  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
ftee  himself  from  the  powerful  and  sinewy  grasp 
of  his  adversary.  The  stranger  gave  a  loud  com- 
aaad ;  in  a  moment,  the  apartment  was  filled  with 
igents  of  the  police ;  he  was  a  minister  of  Fouche, 
and  had  sworn  to  discover  the  mysterious  murderer. 

*"  Unhand  me,  I  am  a  woman," 

**  TboD  art  a  fiend,  and  shah  not  escape  justice." 

For  a  moment  the  eye  of  the  prisoner  rested  on 
the  crowd  which  had  assembled  around  ;  a  look  of 
Kiprise  and  agony  followed  that  glance — ^^'My 
bmher,  Oh !  my  brother,  do  not  now  forsake  me." 

There  was  a  stir;  the  mob  respectfully  gave 
vay.  A  young-  lieutenant  of  the  consular  army 
approached — •*  Marie,  my  beloved  sister,  is  it  thus 
1  behold  yon  t*« 

She  leaned  on  him  for  sopport :  some  low  words 
pused  between  them,  of  which  only  a  few  were 
ndible.  "  Yea,  my  .brother,  I  have  worshipped 
Rveage,  since  that  fatal  day  I  swore  to  make  it 
■y  god.  Oh  !  fearfully  and  well  have  I  kept  my 
TOW.  I  have  worn  men's  apparel  while  perpetra- 
tttg  morders  of  which  I  am  even  now  proud.  I  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  my  pursuers,  by  again  as- 
tmdag  the  dress  of  my  sex ;  I  am  discovered.     It 


is  thus  I  die."  She  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  bo- 
som ere  her  brother  could  arrest  the  fatal  blow. 

Thus  died  the  idolized,  the  beautiful  Marie! 
Had  she  been  sustained  by  religion  in  the  first 
moments  of  trial  and  temptation,  her  fate  had  not 
been  thus  dark  and  horrible.  She  followed  the 
promptings  of  her  own  evil  and  revengeful  nature-— 
she  had  ever  obeyed  its  dictates — ^she  had  ever 
been  a  slave  to  her  passions — she  had  forsaken 
her  God,  and  he  forsook  his  erring  and  ungrateful 
creature. 

Occaqxiariy  Virginia,  E.  M.  D.  C. 


A  WALK  ABOUT  ROME. 

I  left  Naples  in  post  with  two  countrymen,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  that  enchanting  city. 
At  Capua,  near  the  ancient  town  of  the  same  name, 
so  celebrated  for  Hannibal's  destruction,  we  were 
annoyed  by  the  rascally  impositions  and  detentions 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Some  money,  and  more  pa- 
tience, however,  got  us  through ;  and  we  were 
soon  upon  the  Via  Appia. 

Mola  is  a  small  town,  seated  in  the  bite  of  the 
bay  of  Ga6ta,  whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  for- 
tress and  city,  the  site  of  which  is  both  singular 
and  pretty.  There  is  a  villa  in  this  neighborhood, 
which  once  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  which  contains 
a  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  great  orator's  ceno- 
taph, marking  the  place  of  his  assassination. 

After  passing  through  Fundi,  which  is  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  save  some  romantic  story  concern- 
ing one  of  its  Countesses  and  Barbarossa,  the 
pirate,  we  reached  the  Papal  territories. 

On  the  custom-house  gates  at  Terracina,  were 
the  usual  signs,  but  the  many  quarterings  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbon  were  exchanged  for  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  tri-crowned  tiara  of  his  titu- 
lar successor. 

The  road  now  passes  through  the  famous  Pon- 
tine marshes.  The  malaria  engendered  in  them 
has,  during  all  time,  caused  a  large  surrounding 
country  to  be  uninhabitable.  The  ancient  Romans 
undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  draining  them, 
and,  in  part,  succeeded ;  and  the  French,  during 
their  occupation  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
very  nearly  effected  the  tremendous  work. 

At  present,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  they  arc  not  unhealthy,  and  the  immense  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  which  has  been  reclaimed,  offers 
strong  temptatione  towards  its  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation. 

Albano,  with  its  lake,  is  the  only  place  ef  any 
note  between  the  marshes  and  the  city.  It  pos- 
sesses many  antiquities  of  interest ;  but  with  Roma 
almost  in  sight,  nothing  short  of  Rome  herself  coald 
detain  ds.  At  midnight,  the  post-chaise  stopped. 
The  first  question  I  asked,  as  I  awoke  from  a  deep 
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Bleep,  after  a  fatigueing  drive,  was,  "  Are  we  in 
Rome  V 

"  Seguro  Ecoellenza,*^  answered  the  courier. 
The  question  is  very  common  with  the  traveller. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  situation.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  for  my  own  part,  my  inquiry  arose 
from  a  strong  disposition  to  turn  in,  which  I  accor- 
dingly did,  in  a  very  comfortable  chamber  in  NelP 
Albergo  di  Grau  Bretagna.  In  the  morning,  we 
found  our  Hotel  was  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  a 
fine  square,  adorned  with  a  lofty  Egyptian  obelisk, 
thousands  of  years  old.  I  conld  readily  believe 
that  I  was  in  Rome — the  city  of  the  Pope — the 
fountain  4iead  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  a  modern 
Italian  town ;  for,  as  such,  she  excited  no  extreme 
interest  with  me  ;  but,  without  much  sentiment  of 
disposition,  I  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  w^as  actually  in  that  old  Rome  we 
used  to  hear  about  at  school,  and  which  had  cost 
me  80  much  from  the  master^s  birch. 

**  And  (  am  there ! 
Ah,  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
A  school  bo)'  on  his  bench,  Ht  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  trend  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  monuments  most  glorious;  palaces, 
Their  doors  sealed  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
The  ilwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead— to  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and  beyond  the  city  gate 
Pour  out  my  unpremeditated  verse, 
Where,  on  his  mule,  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  fivander  and  his  guest,"  &c. 
/ 
"  Ob,  Rome  !  My  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dread  empires,  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery." 
♦  •  *  « 

•*  The  Niobe  of  Nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe. 
An  empty  uin  within  her  withered  bands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  sgo." 

•      ♦      ♦      "  Dost  thou  aow. 

Old  Tiber !  thro*  a  marble  wilderness  ? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress!" 

One  may  be  excused,  under  such  circumstances, 
for  quoting  a  little  poetry,  especially  such  beauti- 
ful and  such  illustrative  poetry,  although  I  do  not 
think  Home  is  the  place  to  be  sentimental  or  ro- 
mantic. Give  me  Venice  for  that.  Let  any  one 
get  into  a  gondola  on  the  grand  canal ;  and,  gliding 
under  the  Rialto  bridge,  to  the  rude  though  not 
unharmonious  song  of  the  gondoliers,  and  alight- 
ing in  St.  Marks  Square,  stand  and  contemplate 
the  Ducal  palace  by  moonUght,»as  I  have  done, 
ruminating  upon  the  characters  and  scenes  produ- 
ced by.  Otway,  Radclifie,  Shakspeare,  and  Schil- 
ler, and  the  incidents  of  her  own  eventful 
alory,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  be  that  one  what 
it  may,  he,  she,  or  it,  must  have  the  feeling — a 
very  dog  would  begin  to  bay  the  moon.     "But 


stop,  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market.'*    If  Venice, 


therefore,  be  delightful  for  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  its  character,  Rome  is  interesting  beyond  con- 
ception. It  is  like  returning,  after  a  long  absence, 
to  one's  home,  and  meeting  old  friends,  and  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  of  our  childhood.  The  names  every- 
where around  us  were  familiar  as  household  words. 
I  walked  to  the  Forum  Roman um—stood  where 
Cicero  may  have  stood,  and  felt,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  I  was  where  the  conscript  fathers  consulted 
on  the  fate  of  the  world  two  thousand  years  ago. 
One  can  understand  history  with  such  a  map  before 
him.  Here  was  Tiberius  Gracchus  murdered; 
there  Cato  spake — but  it  is  entirely  too  grand  a 
theme — there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  I  fear  that  is  to  be  taken,  ia 
contrasting  Rome  and  my  attempt  to  describe  it. 
Ma  Coraggio — andiamo. 

In  every  direction  are  the  remains  of  her  for- 
mer magnificence — huge  mounds  of  earth,  pros- 
trated columns,  cornices,  parts  of  temples,  with 
two  or  three  marble  pillars  standing — an  arch  of 
triumph  dedicated  to  Caracal  la  and  Get  a,  the  in- 
scription on  which,  eulogistic  of  the  latter,  was 
removed  after  his  murder  by  his  brother.    Like 
monuments  to  their  memories,  stand  the  shattered 
remnants  of  the  temples  of  Concord,  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  and  of  Jupiter  Stator.     It  was  from  the 
last  that  Plutarch  tells  us,  Catiline  was  expelled 
the   Senate.     Half- buried    shaAs,   richly  carved 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  costly  marbles  lie  strewn 
about  the  forum,  marking   the   grandeur  which 
once  was  there,  and  which  almost  seems  to  be 
again,  from  the  interest  the  place  excites.     Rome 
is  physically  dead — people,  porticoes,  temples,  all. 
Every  thing,  however  solid,  and  however  vast,  is 
too  frail  for  time — but,  in  the  mind,  still  those  tem- 
ples stand — still  her  citizens  live — still  her  forum 
echoes  with  their  eloquence.     Yet  are  her  arms 
led  on  to  victory ;  her  eagles  fly  triumphant ;  her 
empire,  now  and  forever,  will  exist,  with  growing 
greatness  as  time  rolls  on.     It  is  all  indelibly  fixed 
in  the  imagination.     Her  sway  is  not  now  over 
the  liberties,  the  interests  or  the  passions  of  men, 
but  over  their  reflections. 

I  strolled  along  the  Via  Sacra,  so  named  from 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  having  made  peace  there 
by  the  beautiful  intervention  of  the  women  whom 
Romulus  and  his  followers  had  seized,  throwing 
themselves  between  their  husbands  and  their  bro- 
thers, and  forcing  them,  by  a  woman^s  best  art,  per- 
suasion, to  a  reconciliation.     Between  the  Capito- 
line  and  Palatine  Hills,  are  many  situations  and 
objects  renowned  in  Roman  story.      The  spot  is 
pointed  out  where  Curtins,  the   Roman  knight,  is 
said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  appease  the  gods, 
by  leaping  his  horse  into  the  fathomless  chasm 
which  opened  in  one  night  in  the  forum,  and  im- 
mediately closed  on  him.    The  eye  becomes  weary, 
and  the  mind  confused,  in  beholdiog  so  many  and 
such  deeply  interesting  objects.     One    after   the 
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other,  come  the  temples  of  Remus,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lox,  and  of  ^  Saturn — the    ancient  treasury,  the 
colamo  of  Phocas,  the  rostrum  whence  their  orators 
Innngued  the  people,  the  oomitium  where  were 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  the  curule  chair,  &c. — 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  wife  Fausti- 
na, some  unintelligible  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Peace — 
the  still  splendid  remains  of  Constantine^s  palace, 
called  the  Basilica — those  of  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Roma — a    triumphal    arch,   almost   perfect, 
dedicated  to  the   Emperor  Titus  by  the  senate 
and  people,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in  those  magi- 
cal letters  S.  P.  Q.  R. ;  and  round  a  corner,  up- 
rises in  all  its  state,  the  Ultimus  Romanorum,  *'  the 
greatest  of  them  all,"  at  the  present  day.     The 
Flavian  amphi-theatre,  built  by  Flavius  Vespasian, 
and  generally  called  the  Colisoeum,  "  from  a  colos- 
sal statue,  120  feet  high,  of  Nero,  in  the  character 
of  Apollo.'^    This  is  the  grandest  antique  building  in 
Rome ;  and  is  famous,  not  for  the  history  connected 
with  it,  but  for  its  preservation  and  immense  size. 
FiTe  thousand  wild  beafs  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  t]^e  arena  the  first  time  it  was  opened.     It 
is  157  feet  high,  and  1641,  (considerably  over  a 
qoarter  of  a  mile,)  in  circumference.     The  arena, 
in  shape,  is  oval,  and  proportionately  large  with 
the  rest  of  the  stracture.     Upwards  of  an  hundred 
Uioaaand  spectators   could  be  seated  in  this  im- 
mense slaughter-house.     In  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
where  once  "  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow 
man,*'  and  "  murder  breathed  her  bloody  stream," 
stands  the  emblem  of  peace,  snd  of  the  religion 
which  inculcates  its  practice.     The  Pope  has  been 
obliged  to  consecrate  the  place  by  the  erection  of 
across,  and  by  converting  some  of  the  arches  into 
chapels  to  prevent  its  destruction.     One  third  of 
the  modern  city  has  been  constructed,  so  the  ci- 
ceroni tell  you,  from  stone  taken  from  the  Coli- 
soeom.    Unqueationably,  a  large  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials came   from  this  building.      To  enjoy  the 
whole  to  the  best  advantage,  I  went  there  one  clear 
night,  with  Childe  Harold  as  my  only  companion. 
The  moon  was  oat,  and  glanced  through  and  through 
the  arches.     Every  thing  was  perfectly  quiet,  ex- 
cept the  solemn,  dull  tread  of  the  sentry  on  post. 
He  was  a  Roman  soldier  too — but  such  a  Roman ! 
Tempora  tnutantur  et  nos  muiamur  in  illis — well 
may  the  Qairiter  of  the  present  day,  exclaim  : 
The  coarage  and  discipline  of  Caesar^s  tenth  legion 
are  not  more  famous,  than  the  want  of  them  with 
the  troops  of  the  Papal  See.     In  1832,  twelve  hun- 
dred French  grenadiers  drove  out  about  9000  Ro- 
mans from  the  fortifications  of  Ancona,  with  only 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets.     The  contrast  be- 
tween this  sentinel  and  one  of  the  old  centurions 
of  Germanicus,  together  with  the  melancholy  ruins 
sorroanding  me,  called  up,  instantly  and  forcibly, 
the  comparison  between  the  present  state  of  Rome 
aad  what  it  had  been.     I  found,  however,  on  look- 
ing at  the  book,  that  the  poet  had  done  the  same, 


and  in  language  too  fascinating  for  any  one  else 
to  meddle  with  the  subject.  Byron's  4th  Canto 
has  been  thought,  with  all  its  beauties,  hyperboli- 
cally  poetical.  Any  one  who  will  place  himself 
in  the  situation  Byron  was,  as  any  one  in  Rome 
may,  will  find  it  all  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth, 
clothed  in  no  very  gaudy  garment  either.  That 
Canto  is  the  best  guide-book  of  Rome. 

Hard  by  the  Colisoeum,  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  built  by  Nero,  and 
from  the  summit  of  which  that  senseless  tyrant  is 
said  to  have  played  the  fiddle,  while  R<>me  was  burn- 
ing. It  is  on  a  ruinous  condition,  without  any  ves- 
tige of  its  former  splendor.  The  top  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  where  once  stood  the  citadel,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  museum.  It  contains  the  best  equestrian 
bronze  statue  yet  discovered.  It  is  the  image  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  of  whom  more  memorials  exist 
than  of  any  other  emperor  or  citizen.  The  celebra- 
ted Dying  Gladiator  was,  to  me,  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  this  collection.  We  were  conducted 
through  an  ill  built  street  to  a  small  house,  with 
^*  Roccha  Tarpeia,'*  on  the  sign.  Ascending  some 
steps,  we  entered  a  garden,  and  found  ourselves  on 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  Gauls  and  the  Geese, 
Manlius  Torquatus,  *'  the  traitor's  leap,''  all  in  an 
instant  were  with  us.  It  is  difiicult,  at  a  distance, 
to  imagine  how  exciting  these  scenes  become,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  our  earliest  recollections 
and  ideas.  The  eminence  is  not  now  over  sixty 
feet,  and  is  almost  perpendicular.  In  consequence 
of  earthquakes,  or  some  convulsions  of  nature,  the 
face  of  Rome  has  been  extremely  changed.  The 
seven  hills  are  now  very  low:  some  of  them  in- 
deed are  not  easily  ascertained  to  be  hills  at  all. 
Near  Nero's  palace,  was  the  house  and  garden  of 
the  patron  and  friend  of  Horace,  Maecenas,  a  name 
immortalized  by  his  dependant  in  his  first  ode. 

The  street  and  little  piazza  of  the  Campo  Marzo 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  famous  Cam- 
pos Martius.  Divest  these  places  of  the  associa-  ' 
tions  connected  with  them,  and  they  are  nothing. 
But  their  very  names  act  like  talismans  on  our 
feelings.  The  most  perfect  edifice,  both  for  archi- 
tecture and  preservation,  is  the  Pantheon.  Time 
has  blackened  its  once  white  marble  walls ;  and  it 
stands  in  an  awkward  and  secluded  spot,  as  if  re- 
tired, and  in  mourning  for  its  brethren.  The 
houses,  which,  without  the  least  regard  to  appear- 
ance, have  been  built  around  it,  preclude  any  per- 
fect view  of  its  beauties.  It  has  been  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  its  austere  simplicity 
destroyed  by  the  tawdry  gew-gaws  of  Monkish  taste. 

It  becomes  tedious  to  enumerate  the  thousand 
sites,  with  which  some  interesting  event  or  cele- 
brated name  is  connected.  There  is  scarcely  an 
incident  in  Roman  history,  which  cannot  be,  par- 
tially at  least,  substantiated,  and  the  scene  of  its 
occurrence  properly  located.  Among  these,  that 
which   alone   disappointed   me   was    the   Golden 
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Tiber.  It  is  a  miserable,  muddy  little  stream, 
without  a  smack  upon  its  bosom.  I  could  not 
fancy  the  greatness  of  Rhea  Sylvia's  feat  in  stem- 
ming such  torrents.  The  sources  of  this  river, 
like  the  sap  of  some  ancient  oak,  have  failed  since 
the  days  of  Roman  vigor,  or  the  far-famed  exploits 
performed  upon  its  waters  would  be  unworthy  of 
our  admiration.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  many 
of  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  heroes.  '*  That  un- 
definable,  but  impressive  halo,  which  the  lapse  of 
ages  throws  around  men  and  their  actions  in  olden 
times,  exaggerate  them  in  oar  eyes.  The  wars 
of  Cesar,  of  Alexander,  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
were  not  comparable,  in  importance  and  slaughter, 
to  those  of  the  Turks,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  perhaps  those  of  Charles  Y.,  not  to  mention  the 
tremendous  conflicts  brought  on  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  continued  by  the  boundless  ambi- 
tion of  the  last  and  greatest  captain  of  the  world. 
The  Persians  never  could  have  invaded  Greece 
with  the  millions  of  which  her  historians  speak. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  such  hosts  were  defeated  by 
the  handful  of  men  they  pretend  ?  Persian  history 
would  tell  a  different  tale.  The  modern  Greeks, 
and  I  speak  from  personal  observation,  resemble 
their  ancestors  in  their  characters — the  principal 
features  of  which,  are  intelligence,  courage,  cun- 
ning and  falsehood.  AH  travellers,  even  Byron 
himself,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  Greek  character,  do  not  perhaps  despise 
it,  but  they  certainly  detest  it.  The  Romans  had 
many  better  traits  than  they ;  but  their  pride,  intole- 
rance and  despotic  sway  detract  from  the  glory 
which  their  original  simplicity,  liberty,  arts  and 
arms  established;  and  their  subsequent  luxury, 
tyranny  and  effeminacy  make  us  ultimately  re- 
joice at  their  fall. 

Turning  from  these  remnants  of  passed  great- 
ness, and  the  reflections  arising  therefrom,  we  wan- 
dered about  amid  the  slovenly  streets  of  modern 
Rome.  The  stupendous  churches  and  palaces 
contrast  strongly  with  the  miserable  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  under  the  Pontifical  government.  Splen- 
dor and  wretchedness  meet  here  in  extremes.  The 
lower  classes  are  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  plea- 
sures and  power  of  the  great,  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  the  gilded 
coaches  of  cardinals  and  priests,  with  their  five 
and  six  servants,  in  splendid  liveries,  behind  and 
before.  Miserable  soldiers,  the  worst  looking  in 
the  world,  on  guard  at  every  corner,  and  insulting 
everybody  not  clad  with  some  authority,  while 
the  poor  people  drag  out  an  existence  as  wretched 
as  their  own  degraded  feelings  and  the  oppression 
of  the  most  tyrannical  government  can  make  them. 
Rome,  like  the  Bourbons,  and  some  of  our  own 
tobacco  lands,  id  absolutely  worn  out.     Not  one  of 


her  poorest  priests  has  a  garment  half  so  thread- 
bare as  that  she  wears  herself. 

The  first  sensation  on  approaching  the  great 
cathedral   of  St.  Peter  is  disappointment.    The 
large  place  in  front,  surrounded  by  circular  colon- 
nades, with  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  fountains,  &c., 
together  with  the  immense  height  of  the  front  of 
the  building,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  roar  the  ef- 
fect.    The  proportions   are   so  gigantic,  that,  to 
view  the  structure  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should 
be  at  a  distance,  when  the  whole  edifice,  dome  and 
all,  are  visible.    Nor,  in  like  manner,  does  the  inte- 
rior meet  your  expectation;  but,  it  is  only  after 
wandering  about  amidst  its  aisles  and  recesses,  and 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  looking  down, 
that  its  immense  magnitude,  the  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  the  exact  proportion  and  keeping  of 
the  whole,  are  appreciated.     The  Mosaics  surpass 
any  thing  of  the  sort  elsewhere.     They  are  copies 
of  scripture  scenes,  from  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures, and  are  of  colossal  dimensions.     The  sta- 
tues and  tombs  which  fill  the  recesses  and  niches 
of  the  church,  are  fine  works  of  art.     Xbe  altars 
are  magnificent — richly   carved    and   gilded,  and 
decorated  with  the   most  beautiful   parti-colored 
marbles.     Near  the  great  altar  sits  a  black  marble 
statue,  once,  I  believe,  intended  for  Cssar,  but  now 
representing  St.  Peter — the  toe  of  this  image  has 
absolutely  been  kissed  off  by  the  faithful  devotees. 

Among  the  many  monuments  to  the  Popes,  and 
some  few  foreign  Princes,  I  noticed  that  of  the  ec- 
centric Christine,  the  abdicating,  religion-changing 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  that  "ultimorum  proles 
regie  Stuartis" — the  work  of  Canova — with  the 
busts  of  the  Pretender  James  III,  his  gallant  son, 
the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  and  of  Cardinal 
York. 

With  all  their  faults,  I  have  always  felt  an  inte- 
rest in  this  fallen  family.  Perhaps  their  expul- 
sion from  the  throne  in  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
politically,  was  a  wise,  if  not  a  necessary  mea- 
sure ;  but  the  advantage  which  tho  people  of  En- 
gland have  derived  from  the  change  is  problemati- 
cal. No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  history 
of  those  days,  when  the  highland  chieftains,  with 
young  Charles  Edward  at  their  head,  '*  were  out 
in  M5,"  without  some  feelings  of  regret  at  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  his  expedition  at  Culloden. 
The  tomb  to  their  memory  in  St.  Peter^s  is  simple 
and  beautiful — the  two  angels  weeping  at  its  base, 
are  worthy  of  Canova^s  chisel. 

Leaving  this  august  temple,  we  passed  oveT  to 
the  Yatican,  the  palace  of  His  Holiness.  From 
its  contiguity  to  the  enormous  and  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, the  effect  of  its  own  size  and  splendor  is 
diminished.  At  the  entrance  stand  a  gnard  of 
soldiers,  habited  in  an  antique  and  fantastic  cos- 
tume, fashioned  in  the  oddest  manner,  and  Tarie- 
gated  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow.  Their 
only  weapon  is  the  partisan  of  feudal  times.     They 
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rMonble  strongly  the  "Beef  Eaters"  of  the  Bri- 
tish court. 

In  the  Vatican,  of  course,  the  principal  object  of 
attraction  is  the  magnificent  gallery.     We  wended 
OUT  way  through  its  many  halls  and  along  its  noble 
corridon.    The  apartments  are  constructed  with 
great  taste,  and  the  lights  are  perfectly  calcnlated. 
The  number,  beauty  and  value  of  this  grand  col- 
lection set  any  description,  short  of  a  catalogue,  at 
defiance.     All  the  statues  which  the  French  con- 
reyed  to  Paris  were  returned  by  treaty  stipulation 
at  the  peace.     The  gallery  of  the  Vatican   has 
therefore  recovered,  at  the  expense  of  the  Louvre, 
her  treasures.     These  statues,  vases   and  costly 
ornaroeots  of  every  description,  prove  the  magnifi- 
cent luxury  of  ancient  Rome.     There  is  study  for 
an  antiquarian ^s  life  among  the  inscriptions  on  the 
marbles  and  columns  which  fill  these  halls.    There 
is  a  degree  of  nervous  elasticity  about  the  famous 
Apollo,  in  the  Belvidere  apartment,  which  surpasses 
any  thing  ever  cut  from  marble.     The  truly  fine 
statue  of  Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  by 
Canova,  and  somewhat  in  the  same  style,  which,  a 
few  moments  before  I  saw  the  Apollo,  I  had  greatly 
admired,  sunk  absolutely  into  insignificance  before 
the  majesty  of  the  marble  god.     "  This,  indeed,  is 
the  Apollo,"  yon  involuntarily  exclaim.     Casts  of 
these  exquisite  works,  while  they  give  yon  the 
%ar6  and  attitude  of  the  original,  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  expression.    That  in  the  nostril  of 
the  Apollo  is  so  true,  that  you  can  almost  see  him 
breathe  after  the  discharge  of  his  arrow.     So  with 
the  Medici  Venus  at  Florence,  and  with  the  Lao- 
coon,  &c.     The  fault  of  this  last  group  is  in  the 
little,  old-man  look  of  the  sons — instead  of  being 
children,  they   are   minikins.     Among  others  of 
great  celebrity  in  this  museum  are  the  Meleager, 
the  Torso,  and  Canova's  Boxers.     The  collection 
of  pictures  is  not  very  extensive,  though  all  are 
by  the  great  masters.     Raphaers  Transfiguration, 
niiversally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  painting  in 
the  world,  is  here.     It  requires  hours  of  contem* 
platioD  to  appreciate  its  merits.    As  I  encountered, 
OB  leaving  this  chef  d*oeuvre,  in  the  ante-room,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawreoce^s  portrait  of  King  George  IV., 
1  coold  not  repress  a  smile.     It  looked  like  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

Italy,  beyond  all  countries,  is  the  land  of  paint- 
ing; but,  by  the  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  traveller 
gets  from  Naples  to  Milan,  his  taste  and  his  temper 
are  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  Some  of  the  best 
galleries  are  in  the  private  palaces — that  of  Prince 
Borghesi  is  very  well  known,  and  is  rich  in  mas- 
ter-pieces. One  of  them  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  beaatiful  and  criminal  Beatrice  Conci.  Her 
itory,  which  has  been  pnblished,  is  terrible ;  and 
some  years  since,  a  tragedy,  founded  on  this  tale, 
was  prohibited  from  performance  in  the  Theatres  at 
Paris,  in  consequeace  of  the  immorality  and  horror 
of  the  plot. 


Among  the  sights  which  our  indefatigable  cice- 
rone and  valet  de  place  forced  us  to  see,  was  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  now  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
about  it.  There  are  a  number  of  obelisks  from 
Egypt  all  over  the  city,  and  the  column  of  Trajan  is 
very  splendid — the  bassirelievi  sculptured  round 
it  represent  the  principal  events  of  that  great  mon- 
arch's reign.  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul 
stands  upon  it,  in  lieu  of  the  efiSgy  of  Trajan ;  and 
without  irreverence  to  the  character  of  the  apos- 
tle, one  cannot  but  regret  the  change  made,  at  the 
expense  of  all  classical  feeling,  by  popish  bigotry. 
The  modern  city  has  enough  places  dedicated  to 
God's  service,  without  such  infringements  of  the 
monuments  of  former  days.  So  inappropriate  and 
out  of  place  is  it,  that  the  Catholic  religion  abso- 
lutely looks  contemptible  in  the  pantheon ;  and  I 
have  turned  away  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust, 
on  seeing  the  Host  sweep  through  the  streets 
leading  to  the  forum  where  Caesar  once  rode 
in  his  triumphal  car.  They  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. 

The  squares  in  Rome  are  numerous  and  handsome- 
ly embellished.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  is  a  fountain  with  colossal  figures 
of  men  holding  two  horses — one  by  Phidias,  the 
other  by  Praxiteles.  Their  history  I  did  not 
learn. 

"  The  ScipioB*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now." 

On  the  Appian  way,  about  a  mile's  distance  from 
the  city,  is  a  sort  of  cavern,  which  was,  and  is,  for 
monuments  last  long,  the  family  cemetery  of  the 
Scipios.  The  body  of  the  great  hero,  Africanus, 
however,  was  never  placed  here,  but  was  interred 
most  probably  at  Liternum,  where  he  died.  The 
investigation  of  the  inscriptions,  is  by  torch  light, 
under  ground,  and  they  are  illegible  enough  to 
be  very  antique,  but  they  are  supposed  only  to 
be  copies  of  the  originals  which  have  been  re- 
moved. 

As  the  carriage  whirled  as  rapidly  away  from 
Rome,  I  turned  rather  a  melancholy  glance  upon 
the  departing  city.  She  who  had  once  given  laws 
to  the  world,  was  lying  prostrate  before  me,  a 
prey  to  civil  dissensions  and  tyrannical  oppression. 
As  the  head  of  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  she 
has  the  pain  of  witnessing  her  territories  hampered 
with  foreign  troops,  sufiTering  under  the  nefarious 
administration  of  their  afifairs,  and  rising  periodi- 
cally in  rebellion.  As  the  source  whence  the  Catho- 
lic religion  emanates,  she  finds  much  to  flatter  her 
pride ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  pristine  glory  and 
the  injury  she  sustains  from  the  government  of  her 
hierarchy,  must  more  than  counterbalance  the 
sickly  splendor  of  the  Pontifical  See.  Which  of 
her  sons,  in  a  foreign  land,  now  proudly  exclaims, 
"Qoiris  Suml" 
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MY  BOYHOOD. 

Often  does  faithful  memory. 
Recall  the  scenes  of  days  gone-by  ; 
And  pleasures  past,  crowd  on  the  mind, 
When  thus  it  turns  its  thoughts  behind. 

If  in  youth,  a  tear  dimm*d  my  eye, 
Or  mists  of  grief  obscur'd  my  sky, 
'Twas  then  that  ever  pleasing  hope, 
Reach'd  out  to  me  her  telescope. 

Then  pleasures  lasting,  pure  and  new, 
Were  placed  before  my  rapturM  view ; 
And  to  my  eyes,  I  saw  unfurVd, 
A  beautiful  and  happy  world. 

But  when  forever  boyhood's  sun 
Had  set,  and  manhood  was  begun, 
I  found  alas  !  the  world  was  not 
Such,  as  my  youthful  hope  had  taught. 

Ah !  no  indeed,  for  it  is  rife. 
With  malice,  hatred  and  with  strife ; 
And  there  is  not  in  it  a  joy. 
That  is  not  mix'd  with  some  alloy. 

And  happy,  yes,  thrice  happy  he. 
Who  is  from  its  contentions  free. 
And  upon  whose  too  youthful  breast. 
Its  weighty  cares  have  never  pressM. 

Happy  was  I,  when  I  did  roam 
In  youth,  aiound  my  native  home ; 
And  though  I  often  did  complain. 
When  ray  kind  parents  would  restrain. 

Yet  they  did  with  a  watchful  eye, 
Survey  each  tear — each  long-drawn  sigh. 
And  with  affection  did  impart, 
Kich  conHolation  to  my  heart. 

My  spirit  then,  was  free  as  air. 
Free  from  destructive  grief  and  care, 
And  happiness  indeed  did  shed, 
Its  sacred  halo  'round  my  head. 

But  these  bright  scenes  could  not  abide ; 
For  time  with  a  resistless  tide, 
And  rapid  Tolling  stream,  pass'd  on. 
And  boyhood's  joys  fled  one  by  one. 
Nottoway t  Va.  CoBVDoir. 


flourish  and  plant  that  splendid  empire,  which,  on  the  field 
of  Arbela,  was  overturned  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
Nor  have  the  plains  of  Messopotamia  been  less  noted  as 
the  scene  of  great  or  grand  events  :  there  occurred  the  ca> 
tastrophe  of  Cunaza,  and  there  the  indomitable  '*ten  thou- 
sand" displayed  their  gallantry ;  there  Crassus  perished  and 
Mark  Anthony  retreated  ;  and  there  fell  the  apostate  Julian, 
and  there  also  the  bold  Heraclitus  met  his  changing  fortuae. 
Events  like  these,  brilliant  and  various,  wonderful  and  mi- 
raculous, invest  the  places  of  their  occurrence  with  deep 
and  thrilling  interest:  these  events  are  faithfully  recorded, 
and  that  interest  well  kept  up  in  this  admirable  little  volume. 
Students  of  Theology  and  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  will  find  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  libraries. 


MESSOPOTAMIA  AND  ASSYRIA.* 

This  is  No.  157  in  the  series  of  the  Family  Library,  by 
these  enterprising  publishers.  The  work  is  well  written, 
the  subject  highly  interesting,  and  the  selection  of  such  a 
history  for  the  Family  Library,  is  both  wise  and  judicious. 
On  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  presumptuous  sons  of  Noah 
were  put  to  confusion,  and  thence  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth— they  were  also  the  scene  of  the  grand  exploits 
of  the  "  Mighty  Hunter,"  and  the  culminating  point  of  his 
ambition.  Two  of  the  greatest  cities  that  ever  adorned  the 
ancient  world,  were  watered  by  the  EuphrHtes  and  the  Ti- 
gris. Nineveh — that  ♦'  great  city,"  and  Babylon,  the  **  glory 
of  kingdoms"  were  there — I'here  Daniel  prayed  and  prophe- 
sied—and there  too,  did  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego 
display  the  might  of  Divine  power.     There  too,  did  Cyrus 

*  Messopotahia  and  Assyria,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  time;  with  illustrations  of  their  natural  history. 
By  J.  Baillie  Fraser,  Esq.,  author  of  an  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive account  of  Persia,  &c. ;  with  a  mass  of  engravings. 
New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers— 1842. 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  ART.* 

In  our  last,  we  noticed  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this 
valuable  and  cheap  republication,  and  strongly  commended 
it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers.     A  *•  Pan" 
is  promised  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  every  month,  at  the  rale 
of  25  cenU,  till  the  whole  work  in  the  twelve  parts  be  com- 
plete.   And  the  Messrs.  Harper,  punctual  to  their  promise, 
are  issuing  them  regulariy  in  good  print  and  paper,  and  re- 
markably free  from  errors.    We  observe  with  pride,  the  solid 
and  useful  character  of  many  of  the  cheap  works  now  issued 
from  the  press  of  these  extensive  publishers.    It  speaks 
well  for  the  reading  community  in  America.     That  they 
can  aflbrd  to  publish  so  voluminous  a  work  as  the  Ency- 
clopasdia  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  $3,  is  the  surest  index 
we  can  have  of  its  immense  circulation.     That  our  readers 
may  form  just  conception  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
this  mvUum  in  jKirvo— for  it  is  really  a  magazine  of  know- 
ledge— we  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  time  to  time 
and  as  the  work  is  issued.    By  this  means,  our  friends  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  or  no,  we  over- 
rate the  value  of  the  work. 

We  extract  from  it,  under  the  headings  of  Colony  and 
Commerce. 

•  Colony.— Colonies  are  establishments  formed  in  foreign 
countries  by  bodies  of  men  who  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or 
are  forcibly  sent  abroad  by,  their  mother  country.     Various 
motives  have,  at  different  periods,  led  to  the  formation  of 
colonies.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Greek 
colonies  of  antiquity,  they  were  formed  by  citizens  driven 
from  their  native  country  by  the  violence  of  political  fac- 
tions ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the    Roman  colonies, 
they  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  subjugated  pro- 
vinres :  the  latter,  indeed,  were  a  species  of  camps  of  mili- 
tary stations,  forming,  as  it  were,  the   advanced  posts  of 
that  mighty  army  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Kome: 
and  sometimes,  again,  as  in  the  r^e  of  the  Phcenician  colo- 
nies, and  of  most  of  those  established   in  modem  times, 
they  have  been  formed   for  commercial  purposes,  or  in 
the  view  of  enriching  the  mother  c^juntry,  by  opening  new 
markets  from  which  she  might,  if  she  chose,  exclude  fo- 
reigners. 

''  The  nature  of  the  connection  that  has  existed  between 
colonies  and  their  mother  countries  has  been   exceedingly 
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rvioas.  Most  of  the  Greek  colonies  being  founded  by 
prims  adrenturers,  who  receired  no  assistance  from  the 
*  pyrenment  of  the  parent  state,  were  really  independent ; 
tlie  doty  which  they  owed  to  their  metropolis  being  such 
odIjt  is  is  doe  to  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  not  that  due  by 
nb^ects  to  their  rulers.  The  Roman  colonies,  on  the  other 
kind,  being  founded  by  the  state  for  an  important  political 
porpose,  always  maintained  an  intimate  connection  with, 
isd  dependence  upon,  Rome.  They  formed  the  great  bul- 
mib  of  the  empire ;  nor  was  the  conquest  of  any  province 
eter  snpposed  to  be  completed  till  colonies  had  been  estab- 
lished in  il,  and  roads  had  rendered  it  accessible  to  the  le- 
gions. The  colonies  established  for  commercial  purposes 
lave  generallj  been  subjected  to  such  regulations,  as  were 
deemed  OMst  for  the  ad? anUge  of  the  parent  state.  Their 
growth  has  thus  in  many  instances  been  retarded ;  and  they 
hare  been  rendered  less  serviceable  to  their  founders  than 
they  woold  have^en,  had  they  been  treated  with  greater 
liberality. 

"The  very  narrow  limits  within  which  this  article  must 
be  eonpressed  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  limit  our 
Matements  to  a  few  remarks,  having  more  particular  refer- 
eoce  to  those  <)uestions  of  colonial  policy  most  interesting 
to  the  Englisb  reader. 

**The  advantages  snpposed  to  result  from  that  monopoly 
of  the  colony  trade,  which  all  modern  countries,  possessed 
of  colonies,  hare  endeavored  to  enforce,  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether imaginary.  The  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  identity  of 
kafaage,  customs  and  manners,  give  the  merchants  of  the 
anther  country  great  advantages,  and  enable  them,  provided 
their  goods  be  about  as  cheap  as  those  of  others,  to  supply 
the  colonial  markets  in  preference  to  every  one  else.  But 
all  attempto  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  mother 
cooo(/y,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  produce  of 
other  nations  into  the  colony,  are  necessarily  either  useless 
erprejodicial,  not  merely  to  its  interests,  but  even  to  those 
of  the  mother  country.  If  the  latter  can  produce  the  arti- 
cles required  by  the  colony  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  others, 
ihe  will  command  the  supply  of  the  colonial  markets,  with- 
«it  any  interference  whatever ;  and  if  she  cannot  do  this, 
oaiess  by  excluding  the  cheaper  products  of  others,  then  it 
n  ptsia  the  goods  sent  to  the  colony  can  only  be  produced 
by  diverting  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
sKotker  cooatry  into  comparatively  disadvantageous  cban- 
selt,  or  into  businesses  iu  which  she  is  excelled  by  others : 
it  is  plain,  too,  that  no  artificial  monopolies  can  be  main- 
tsiaed,  except  in  the  case  of  small  and  easily  guarded  colo- 
Otts.  The  Britiab  merchants  have  at  present  the  supply  of 
bv  ^  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  required 
by  her  North  American  possessions ;  because  the  goods 
they  tend  to  them  are  generally  cheaper  than  those  sent 
there  by  other  parties.  But  were  competitora  capable  of 
BsdeiselJiog  her  merchants  to  appear  in  the  field,  they  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  indeed  in  depriving  them  of  these 
■tarketa.  Cheap  goods  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through 
every  barrier;  and  the  frontier  of  her  North  American  colo- 
aics  is  so  very  extensive,  and  the  iqapossibility  of  guard- 
isg  it  so  obvious,  that  the  smallest  saving  in  point  of  ex- 
pcBse  would  occasion  the  clandestine  introduction  of  pro- 
hibtled  goods  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  such  a  case 
custom-house  enactments  are  good  for  nothing.  All  the 
tyraonical  regulations  and  sanguinary  punishments  of  Spain 
ttd  Portugal  were  unable  to  prevent  their  transatlantic  pos- 
•estioos  being  deluded  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of 
Bnt^in.  France,  and  Germany.  The  ability  to  supply  it 
vitii  cooparatiTely  cheap  goods  is  the  only  means  by  which 
Stt  possible  to  preserve  any  market,  it  is  this  that  se- 
esRs  for  England  aii  this  moment  the  same  superiority  in 
the  snrkeu  of  the  United  States,  that  she  possessed  in 
ikesi  when  they  were  her  dependencies ;  and  the  moment 
«e  lose  this  adrantage  we  shall  not  merely  lose  their 


market,  hut,  with  it,  the  markets  of  aU  our  colonies.  No- 
thing, therefore,  can  in  reality  be  more  futile  than  to  found 
colonies,  or  to  retain  them  in  a  state  of  unwilling  depen- 
dency, in  the  view  of  monopolising  their  trade.  If  we  c^n 
undersell  others,  we  shall  command  their  markets  with- 
out any  sort  of  interference ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  this,  the 
attempt  to  foroe,  upon  them  comparatively  dear  goods  is 
sure  to  be  defeated :  or  if,  unhappily,  it  should  have  a  par- 
tial success,  it  would  be  injurious  alike  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony. 

"  A  colony  might  be  advantageous,  and  might  contribute 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  yielded 
a  greater  revenue  than  was  required  for  its  government  and 
defence  ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Most  colonies  require 
a  heavy  outlay  on  their  first  foundation ;  and  when  they  at- 
tain to  any  considerable  importance,  all  attempts  to  make 
them  contribute  directly  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
mother  country  are  very  apt  to  excite  discontent,  and  pro- 
bably even  rebellion :  an  unfortunate  attempt  of  this  sort 
led,  in  fiact,  to  the  American  war.  To  obviate  all  chance  of 
any  such  disastrous  event  occurring  in  future,  we  have  dis- 
tinctly renounced  all  pretensions  to  make  our  colonies  con- 
tribute any  thing,  unless  it  be  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  their  local  government  and  militia.  All  the  troops  and 
squadrons  required  for  their  protection  and  security  are 
furnished  gratuitously  by  England ;  and,  instead  of  deriving 
any  revenue  from  our  colonial  possessions,  they  cost  us 
onauoZ/y ,  in  time  of  peace,  a  direct  outlay  of  about  2,500,0001. 
{Official  Aeeountf  1 8th  of  August,  1836.)  In  time  of  war, 
or  when  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  any  important  colony, 
the  direct  outlay  may  be  twice  or  three  times  as  great. 

**  A  colony  may,  however,  be  advantageous  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  even  when  it  coats  the  mother  country 
a  considerable  direct  outlay,  provided  it  afford  great  facili- 
ties to  individuals  for  making  fortunes,  with  which  to  return 
to  the  mother  country.  A  large  sum  is  annually  brought  in 
this  way  into  England  from  India;  but  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions are,  in  this  respect,  of  little  advantage.  Few, 
comparatively,  of  those  individuals  who  acquire  property 
in  the  North  American  colonies  return  to  England ;  and  but 
few  situations  under  the  colonial  government  give  the  means 
of  acquiring  fortunes. 

"If  a  colony  enjoy  a  natural  monopoly  of  any  product  or 
article  in  extensive  demand,  it  is  supposed  that,  by  laying 
a  heavy  duty  on  its  exportation,  a  considerable  advantage 
may  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  mother  country :  but  this 
does  not  really  appear  to  be  the  case.  Ceylon  possesses  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cinnamon ;  but  the  enormously 
high  duty  (3s.  per  lb.)  laid  on  the  article  when  exported  has 
restricted  the  demand  for  it  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
reduced  its  culture,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  to  a 
comparatively  trifling  amount.  Most  of  our  readers  have 
no  doubt  heard  of  the  immense  profits  made  by  the  Dutch 
on  spices,  of  which  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas  gave 
them  the  monopoly.  But  these  high  profits  were  wholly  a 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  sold ;  and  to 
prevent  a  fall  of  price  by  an  increase  of  the  supply  brought 
to  market,  the  Dutch  occasionally  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  produce !  There  is  no  longer,  however,  so  much  even 
as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  .they  were  heavy  losers  by 
this  oppressive  and  short-sighted  policy.  The  sales  were 
confined  to  an  amount  hardly  sufficient  to  employ  the  capi- 
tal even  of  a  single  merchant ;  and  the  total  sum  realized 
by  the  government  is  not  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  the 
tenth  part  of  what  it  would  have  risen  to,  bad  the  trade  been 
left  free,  under  a  moderate  duty. 

**  When  a  nation  derives  the  whole  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  any  important  article  from  abroad,  it  is  necessa- 
rily exposed,  especially  when  the  supply  comes  from  one 
or  a  few  foreign  countries,  to  the  risk  of  more  or  less  incon- 
venience, from  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
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■obsistin;  with  such  ecHintiiea.  When  such  important  artt- 
olea  are  furnished  by  a  colony,  their  supply  is  compara- 
tirely  secure ;  and,  in  such  cases,  colonial  possessions  may 
be  very  valuable.  At  this  moment  any  interruption  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  United  States  would  most 
probably,  by  interfering  with  the  supply  of  raw  cotton,  be 
productive  of  the  most  calamitous  results ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  the  whole,  or  any  considerable  part  of 
the  supply  of  cotton,  were  derived  from  a  colony,  it  would 
be  an  important  advantage.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  at  some  future  period,  India 
may  yield  abundant  supplies  of  cotton ;  but  at  present  the 
cotton  she  sends  to  Europe  is  neither  considerable  in  amount 
nor  of  good  quality. 

"  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  West  Indian  colonies 
were  peculiarly  valuable  from  their  furnishing  Great  Bri- 
tain with  a  secure  and  abundant  supply  of  sugar,  an  arti- 
cle now  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  yielding  a  very 
large  revenue.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  there  was 
ever  any  good  foundation  for  such  an  opinion  ;  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  there  is  none  now.  Su- 
gar is  not  produced  in  one  or  a  few  countries  only ;  but 
is  a  staple  product  of  almost  all  intertropical  regions ;  and 
it  is  now  largely  produced  even  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  En- 
gland is  indebted  to  her  West  Indian  colonies  for  abun- 
dant supplies  of  sugar,  that  the  fact  is  nearly  the  re- 
verse. Foreign  sugar  is,  and  has  long  been,  excluded 
from  her  markets  by  oppressive  discriminating  duties ;  and 
were  these  repealed,  and  the  duties  on  all  sugars  placed  on 
the  same  level,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  she  would 
continue  to  derive  any  considerable  portion  of  her  supplies 
of  sugar  from  her  sugar  colonies  in  the  west. 

**  Great  stress  is  frequently  laid  on  the  advantage  of  colo- 
nies established  in  unoccupied  countries,  in  affording  a  field 
for  the  ready  and  beneficial  employment  of  the  surplus  or 
anemplo]red  population  that  occasionally  abounds  in  old 
settled  and  densely  peopled  countries ;  neither  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  this  is  of  very  material  importance.  But  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that,  having  founded  a  colony,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  retain  it  in  a  state  of  dependence,  if  it  wish  to 
become  free,  to  realize  the  advantage  referred  to.  Labor, 
in  such  colonies,  is  always  in  great  demand,  and  a  regard 
for  their  own  interests  always  disposes  the  colonists  to  give 
every  fair  facility  to  the  immigration  of  laborers.  Notwith- 
standing th^  advantages  occasionally  held  out  by  the  British 
government  to  encourage  emigration  to  her  North  American 
colonies,  the  great  current  of  emigration  has  always  been 
directed  to  the  United  States  ;  and,  even  of  the  emigrants 
that  sail  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  scarcely  a  fourth 
part  remain  in  th^  province,  but  immediately  leave  it  for 
the  contiguous  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  excuse  the  policy  of  attempting  to  retain  colo- 
nies in  a  state  of  reluctant  dependence  on  the  mother  coun- 
try,  on  pretence  of  their  affording  a  profitable  outlet  for 
poor  or  unemployed  persons.  The  interest  of  the  settlers 
will  keep  this  outlet  open,  and  will  secure  every  real  ad- 
vantage that  could,  in  this  respect,  be  derived  from  the  most 
complete  colonial  domination. 

**  We  beg,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed,  from  any 
thing  now  staled,  that  we  regard  the  foundation  of  colonies 
as  inexpedient;  on  the  contrary,  their  establishment  has 
been  highly  advantageous  to  that,  as  it  has  been  to  most  old 
settled  countries  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  their  foundation,  pro- 
vided they  be  placed  in  proper  situations  and  judiciously 
managed,  but  to  the  needless  interference  with  their  govern- 
ment, the  trammels  imposed  on  their  industry,  the  preven- 
tion of  their  free  intercourse  with  other  people,  and  the 
attempt  to  govern  thera  after  they  are  able  and  determined 
to  govern  themselves,  that  we  object.  A  nation  that  founds 
a  colony  in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  a  country  occu- 


pied only  by  savages,  extends  by  so  doing  the  empin  of 
civilization  to,  it  may  be,  an  indefinite  degree.    Such  colo- 
ny not  only  forms  a  desirable  outlet  for  the  redundant  or 
unemployed  population  of  the  mother  country,  but  it  fonns 
a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  market  for  its  products  and 
those  of  other  countries.    No  one  can  doubt  that  Europe 
has  been  signally  benefitted  by  the  discovery  and  civiliia- 
tion  of  America ;  but  the  advantages  thence  arising,  how 
great  soever,  would  have  been  incomparably  greater,  but 
for  the  various  impolitic  regulations  imposed  by  the  mother 
states  on  their  colonies.    The  British  colonies,  though  fet- 
tered in  various  ways,  enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  and,  in  codss- 
quence,  their  progress,  both  before  and  since  the  ara  of 
their  independence,  has  been  proportionally  rapid.    The 
colonies  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  though  occupying  the 
finest  provinces,  had  their  progress  thwarted  by  the  blind 
jealousy  and  short-sighted  rapacity  of  the  mother  country, 
and  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  pupilage. 
The  government  was  entirely  administered  by  natives  of 
Old  Spain ;  the  colonists  were  carefully  excluded  from 
every  office  of  power  and  emolument ;  one  colony  was  pro- 
hibited from  trading  with  another ;  and  had  foreigners  pre- 
sumed to  settle  amongst  them,  they  would  have  been  liaUe 
to  capital  punishment.    In  consequence  their  progress  was 
very  slow ;  and  when  at  length  they  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  they  became, 
from  their  inexperience  in  self-government,  a  prey  lo  all 
sorts  of  disorders.    It  is  very  questionable,  whether  her 
South  American  colonies  were  of  the  least  service  to  Spain; 
and  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  they  have  not  conferred 
either  on  her  or  on  other  countries  a  tenth  part  of  the  bene- 
fit they  would  have  done,  had  they  bc«n  treated  with  greater 
liberality,  and  permitted  freely  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  advantages  of  their  situation. 

"  The  Amerioan  war  seems  to  have  decided,  in  so  far  u 
experience  can  decide  any  thing,  the  question  as  to  the  po- 
licy of  retaining  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependency  thatsrs 
determined  to  govern  themselves.    No  colonies  were  ever 
reckoned  half  so  valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  generally  sop- 
posed,  that  their  emancipation  would  be  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  Britain, — that  her  sun  would  then  set,  and  forever! 
But  has  great  Britain  really  lost  anything  by  that  event? 
Has  her  trade,  her  wealth,  or  her  power,  been  in  any  de- 
gree impaired  by  the  independence  of  the  United  States? 
The  reverse  in  distinctly  and  completely  the  fart.     The  no- 
tion that  Great  Britain  could  have  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  to  retain  such  rapidly  growing  countries  in  a  stats 
of  dependence,  or  that  we  could  have  been  advantageously 
united  in  a  federal  union  with  vast  regions  situated  in  ano- 
ther hemisphere,  is  too  wild  and  extravagant  to  require  ex- 
amination.    But  notwithstanding  its    independence,  En- 
gland has  continued,  and  will  necessarily  continue  in  all 
time  to  come,  to  reap  all  the  advantage  she  can  reasonably 
claim  ss  founder  of  this  mighty  empire  in  the  wilderness. 
Englishmen  will  necessarily  always  command  a  preference 
in  the  American  markeU.    And  while  England  ia  disen- 
cumbered of  the  impossible  task  and  enormous  expense 
attending  the  government  and  defence  of  all  hut  boundless 
countries  3,000  miles  distant,  her  intercourse  with  them 
grows  with  their  growth ;  and  she  is  bb  much  benefitted  and 
enriched  by  them,  as  she  would  have  been,  had  they  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  of  dependency  as  Australia  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  The  previous  remarks  are  not,  of  course,  meant  to  apply 
to  such  dependencies  as  Malta  or  Gibraltar.  These  are  no4 
colonies,  but  naval  stations,  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  British  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  and  serrini 
also  as  secure  dc|idts  for  her  produce.  Every  commerctl 
and  maritime  nation  that  takes  a  ju»t  view  of  iu  real  int« 
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Mis  will  always  take  care  to  possess  itself  of  some  sach 
strong-holds. 

"Neither  are  the  previous  remaiks  meant  to  apply  to  the 
eooqnest  and  oecopation  of  foreign  countries,  in  the  new 
of  increasing  national  opulence  and  power.  Such  policy 
nay  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
eiunstances  affecting  each  particular  case.  Our  remarks 
apply  only  to  colonies  strictly  so  called ;  that  is,  to  the  case 
of  foreign  territories,  peopled  principally  or  wholly  by  eroi* 
giants,  or  by  the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  the  mother 
eoantiy,  and  not  held  as  a  mere  military  station. 

"  Sometimes,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  a  colony, 
it  is  necessary  to  gire  its  products  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  markets  of  the  mother  country ;  and  consequently  at 
|he  expense  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  consumers  in  the 
latter.  We  rather  think  that  no  small  portion  of  the  trade 
of  England  wiih  the  West  Indies  is  foreed  in  this  way ;  and 
that  were  the  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  sugar  abol- 
ished, she  would  derive  a  considerable  part  of  her  supplies 
lioB  other  quartere.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  West  India  trade,  this,  at  all  events,  is  the  case  with 
the  Canada  trade.  It  employs  a  large  number  of  ships  and 
Mttnen,  and  seems  to  a  superficial  observer  highly  valuable. 
In  truth  and  reality,  however,  it  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
Two-thirds  and  more  of  this  trade  is  forced  and  fictitious ; 
originating  in  the  oppressive  discriminating  duty  of  45«.  a 
kad  imposed  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe,  over  and 
aboive  what  is  imposed  on  that  brought  from  a  British  set- 
tieaentin  North  America!  This  obliges  her  to  resort  to 
Canada,  whence  she  imports  an  inferior  article  at  a  com- 
pBimtively  high  price.  The  disadvantages  of  this  impolitic 
sjrstem  ar«  nameroos  and  glaring.  To  a  manufacturing 
eoontry,  having  a  great  mercantile  and  wariike  navy,  tim- 
ber is  indit^ensable ;  and  yet,  instead  of  supplying  herself 
with  it  where  it  may  be  found  best  and  cheapest,  she  loads 
the  superior  and  cheaper  article  with  an  ezorbiunt  duty ; 
and  thus  does  the  most  she  can  to  make  her  houses  and 
Aipm  be  boilt  and  her  machinery  constructed  of  what  is  in- 
isrior  and  dear !  But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  By 
nianng  to  import  the  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe,  she 
pfofMittionally  limits  the  power  of  the  Russians,  Prus- 
,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  to  buy  her  manufactured 
» ;  while,  by  forcing  the  importation  of  timber  from 
,  she  withdraws  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  from 
the  most  profitable  employment  they  can  carry  on,— that  is, 
Irom  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,— and  make  them  waste 
their  eneig;ies  in  comparatively  disadvantageous  pursuits! 
Seek,  either  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree,  is  the  uniform 
icsiih  of  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  natural  order  of 
.  and  to  force  a  trade,  whether  with  a  colony  or  a  fo- 
i  eountry  mattera  not,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  car- 


"Bat  the  existing  state  of  her  relations  with  Canada  affords 
r  amtter  for  serious,  and  not  very  pleasant  reflection : 
UhK  coiooy  is  not,  and  never  has  beeir,  of  advantage  to 
England.  Were  the  duties  on  Canada  timber  reduced  to 
Ihe  same  level  as  those  on  Baltic  timber,  we  question 
wbelfaer  it  would  be  found  to  possess  a  single  article  that 
eoaU  be  advaotageoiuly  exported  to  Great  Briuin,  or  that 
akt  aigbi  not  boy  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere.  It  no 
iombL  nllbrds  an  outlet  for  emigrants,  and  is  in  so  far  use- 
fal;  bot  in  all  other  respects  ito  occupation  has  always 
hcca,  and  will  moat  probably  continue  to  be,  productive  of 
Idle  except  loas.  And  even  as  respects  emigration,  it  is, 
m  alieady  explained,  by  no  means  clear  that  the  field  would 
he  at  nil  narrowed  by  Canada  becoming  independent,  or 
WMairtril  with  the  United  States. 

**  Bmt  Qseless  as  Canada  has  been  to  England  in  time 
yMt,  the  connection  with  it  will,  in  all  probability,  become 
■HKh  ncHMe  onerous  in  time  to  come.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
I  whether  the  Canadians  have  good  grounds  for  the 


dissatisfaction  that  prevails  so  generally  amongst  them.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  it  exists ;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  a  large  British  army  is  able  to  maintain  a  nomi- 
nal ascendancy  in  that  province.  While  this  state  of 
things  continues,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  must  be  at  a 
stand  ;  emigration  to  it  will  cease  or  be  greatly  narrowed  ; 
and  the  distresses  in  which  the  settlers  will  be  involved 
will  give  additional  strength  to  the  party  wishing  to  break 
off  the  connection  with  the  mother  country.  The  people 
of  Britain  would  do  well  to  reflect  dispassionately  on  the 
state  of  the  Canadian  question.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  men  of  sense  in  the  empire,  who  are  not  ready  to 
admit,  that  in  some  ten  or  twenty  yeare  Canada  will  be  in- 
dependent or  be  incorporated  with  the  United  States.  But 
if  so,  what  should  be  the  policy  of  England  in  the  mean 
time  ?  Is  she  resolved  to  maintain  an  army  of  10,000  or 
15,000  men  in  Canada  ?— to  expend,  directly  and  indirectly, 
some  three  or  four  millions  a  year  in  preserving  a  mere 
nominal  ascendancy  in  a  colony,  her  connection  with  which 
is  really  a  loss  f  If  such  be  her  determination,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  ahe  has  profitted  much  by  the  dear-bough  t 
experience  afforded  by  the  American  war.  National  pride 
may  prevent  her  relinquishing  this  costly  and  barren  domi- 
nion ;  but  good  sense,  and  the  most  obvious  views  of  expe- 
diency, would  seem  to  suggest  the  policy  of  voluntarily 
anticipating  what  there  is  every  reason  to  think  must  in  the 
end  necessarily  happen,  and  of  providing  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Canada  under  a  system  of  friendly  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations. 

"  The  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Wealth  ^ 
Nation*  (book  iv.  cap.  7.)  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  colonies  founded  in  advantageous  situa- 
tions, though  impugned  by  Sismondi  (Eruden  am  PEconomie 
Politique,  iv.  cap.  "  Colonies**)  and  othere,  seems  to  be  con- 
sistent alike  with  principle  and  historical  evidence.  When 
a  colony  is  founded  in  an  uninhabited  or  but  thinly  peopled 
district,  each  colonist  gets  a  large  extent  of  the  best  land ; 
he  has  no  rent,  and  but  few  if  any  taxes  to  pay ;  and  being 
able  to  procure  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  from  the 
mother  country,  or  one  equally  advanced,  he  applies  all  his 
eneiigies  to  agriculture,  which  under  the  circumstances  is 
OAost  productive.  The  demand  for  labor  in  such  colonies 
is  very  great ;  for  the  high  rate  of  wages,  combined  with 
the  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily  changea  the  laborera 
into  landlords,  who  in  their  turn  become  the  employen  of 
fresh  lahoren.  In  consequence,  population  and  wealth 
advance  with  unusual  rapidity ;  and  in  some  instances,  as 
in  that  of  the  United  Slates,  they  have  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  go  on  doubling  every  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  yeare ! 

"  But  in  stating  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  new  colonies,  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm 
that  it  is  the  only  cause.  An  advantageous  situation  for 
the  prosecution  of  commercial  pureuits,  and  great  supe- 
riority in  navigation,  may  enable  a  colony  to  advance  at  its 
outset,  though  without  any  considerable  extent  of  territory, 
with  even  more  rapidity  than  if  it  enjoyed  an  unlimited 
command  of  fertile  land.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  speedy  extension  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  antiquity.  The  most  famous  of  these,  as  Syracuse 
and  Agrigenium  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Loeri  in  Italy,  and 
Ephesus  and  Miletus  iu  Asia  Minor,  were  amongst  the 
principal  emporia  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  all 
sea-port  towns:  were  founded  in  the  most  advantageous 
situations  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
owed,  in  fact,  their  wealth  and  greatness  mainly  to  trade 
and  navigation.  Owing,  however,  to  the  limited  extent  of 
their  territorial  acquisitions,  a  consequence  partly  of  the 
difficulty  of  subduing  the  indigenuous  population,  and  partly 
of  the  neighborhood  of  other  ooloniea  founded  by  rival 
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states,  their  power  rested  on  no  very  broad  or  solid  founda- 
tion  ;  so  that  the  fall  of  the  capital  city  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  state  were  all  but  synonymous. 

"  The  colonies  founded  in  modern  times  have  been  placed 
under  very  diflferent  circumstances.  The  countries  in 
which  they  were  planted  were  either  so  very  thinly  inhabi- 
ted as  to  be  almost  dcseits,  or  they  were  occupied  by  a 
feeble  and  inferior  race  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  ob- 
stacle to  the  diffusion  of  the  colonists ;  so  that  the  latter 
easily  spread  themselves  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
and  have  had  in  general  more  of  an  agricultural  than  of  a 
commercial  character.  But  while  this  has  given  them 
greater  strength,  it  has  not,  af\er  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  their  first  establishment  were  got  over,  in  any  degree 
impeded  their  progress,  but  the  contrary.  The  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  colonies  of  antiquity  will  not  bear  to  be  com- 
pared in  respect  of  rapidity  of  growth,  magnitude  and 
power,  with  the  United  States ;  and  the  slower  progress 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  is  not  owing  to  the 
colonists  having  distributed  themselves  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  but  to  the  oppressive  interference  of  the  mother 
country  with  their  domestic  arrangements,  and  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  laid  on  their  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

"  A  very  great  degree  of  equality  prevailed  among  the 
free  settlers  io  Greek  colonies ;  and  in  consequence  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  colonists  were  distributed  amongst 
them  in  nearly  equal  portions.  But  in  modem  times  it  is 
very  different.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  and  almost  desert 
state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  principally 
planted,  the  poorest  individuals  have  generally  succeeded 
in  acquiring  slips  of  land ;  while  the  superior  class  of  colo- 
nists, or  those  uho  had  influence  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, or  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  not  in  the 
view  of  cultivating,  but  of  holding  them  till  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  population  in  the  vicinity  they  had  ac- 
quired a  considerable  value.  These  large  reserves,  by  in- 
terrupting the  communications  between  different  parts  of 
the  colony,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  con- 
veyance, have  frequently  proved  not  a  little  injurious  to  its 
interests.  But  there  arc  various  ways  in  which  an  abuse 
of  this  sort  might  be  obviated  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  would 
be  to  apportion  the  land  according  to  the  available  capital 
of  the  settlers,  it  being  stipulated  that  no  individual  should 
receive  above  a  certain  number  of  acres,  and  that  it  should 
revert  back  to  the  public  unless  certain  improvements  were 
effected  upon  it  within  a  specified  time  after  the  grant  was 
made." 

"  But  not  satisfied  with  attempting  to  put  down  an  abuse 
of  this  sort,  we  are  now  told  that  all  the  difficulties  incident 
to  colonization  have  originated  in  the  too  great  dispersion 
of  the  colonists  ;  and  that  to  obviate  them,  and  to  ensure  to 
all  new  colonics  the  acme  of  prosperity,  we  have  merely 
to  compel  the  colonists  to  keep  close  together  by  exacting 
a  high  price  for  the  surrounding  waste  or  unoccupied  land ; 
in  other  words,  by  making  the  colony  as  like  an  old  settled 
country  as  possible !  Perhaps  such  a  crude  project  was 
hardly  worth  notice.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  price  set  on 
the  waste  land  were  inconsiderable,  it  would  not  prevent 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  speculation,  and  the 
entailing  on  the  colony  all  the  disadvantages  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  making  of  injudicious  grants  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  price  demanded  for  the  land  were  pretty 
high,  it  would  go  far  to  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  colony.  Rich  men  do  not  leave  their 
native  country  to  expose  themselves  to  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships  attending  the  establishment  of  new  settle- 
ments in  the  wilderness.  This,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  must 
be  done  in  time  to  come  as  in  time  past,  by  individuals  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  anxious  to  improve  their  for- 
tunes.    But  to  exact  a  high  or  considerable  price  for  land 


from  such  persons  would,  by  sweeping  away  the  whole  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  capital,  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land,  and  propor- 
tionally retard  their  progress  and  that  of  the  colony.  The 
plan  of  letting  lands  by  fine  is  admitted  by  every  one,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  agriculture,  to  be  one  of  the  worst  that 
can  be  devised  ;  and  this  colonization  project  is  bottomed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  vtill  no  doubt  be  as  pernicious. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  exaction  of  a  price 
for  the  land,  and  the  concentration  of  the  colonists,  their 
employments,  being  more  combined  and  divider),  will  be 
prosecuted  with  a  great  deal  more  success  than  at  present. 
All  this,  however,  proceeds  on  the  false  and  exploded  as- 
sumption that  the  colonists  are  not,  like  other  individuals, 
the  best  judges  of  what  is  for  their  own  advantage.  Dr. 
Smith  says  truly,  that  it  is  the  highest  impertinence  for 
kings  and  ministers  to  attempt  to  direct  private  people  hov> 
they  should  employ  their  capitals.  But  it  is,  if  possible,  a 
still  greater  impertinence  to  attempt  to  direct  them  wktre 
they  shall  employ  them.  A  regard  to  their  ovm  interest 
will  draw  people  sufficiently  together ;  and  to  enact  regula- 
tions in  the  view  of  concentrating  them  still  more,  is  in 
every  respect  as  contradictory  and  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  set  about  increasing  the  public  wealth  by  regulating  the 
sort  of  employments  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  coantries 
with  which,  and  the  commodities  in  which,  to  deal. 

"We  have  already  sufficiently  explained  the  principal 
cause  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  some  of  the  Greek 
colonies ;  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
colonies  had  great  numbers  of  slaves,  who  carried  on  most 
part  of  the  more  common  employments.  Hence,  in  Syra- 
cuse or  Tarentum,  every  rich  individual  might  have  as 
many  obsequious  servants  as  he  pleased,  and  all  sorts  of 
luxurious  accommodations  were  to  be  had  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  But  in  those  modern  colonies  where  slavery 
is  abolished,  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  men  are 
more  nearly  assimilated,  less  by  the  depression  of  the  rich 
than  by  the  elevation  of  the  poor.  What  is  wanted  in  re- 
finement and  attention  is  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  this  new  project,  on  the  supposed  excel- 
lence of  which  much  stress  is  laid,  that  the  sums  got  by 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  colony  are  to  be  expended  in  defray- 
ing the  expense  attending  the  conveyance  thither  of  labo- 
rers.   This  is  a  species  of  bait  held  out  to  tempt  capital- 
ists to  buy  land,  by  making  them  believe  that  though  land 
be  artificially  dear,  labor  will  be  artificially  cheap,  and  that 
00  the  whole  they  will  be  very  well  off!  This,  however,  is 
merely  attempting  to  repair  an  injury  done  the  capitalists, 
by  inflicting  a  still  more  serious  injury  on  the  laborers.     In 
a>colony  where  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  is  s^vallowed 
up  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  demand  for  labor  must  be 
comparatively  limited;   and  this  limited  market  is  to  be 
glutted  by  throwing  upon  it  crowds  of  paupers  transported 
gratis  from  England !  We  say  crowds  of  paupers  ;  for  few 
lal)orers,  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  who  can  afibrd  to 
pay  for  a  pasi«age  to  the  United  States,  will  voluntarily  go 
to  a  colony  where  land  is  to  be  artificially  raised  to  a  high 
price,  and  labor  artificially  reduced.    The  whole    scheme 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  delusions 
and  cnntradictions,  and  it  says  little  for  the  discernment 
of  the  public  that  it  should  have  attracted  any  notice. 

"  (t  istnie  that  the  Americans  sell  their  unoccupied  lands  ; 
but  they  sell  the  richest  and  finest  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  at  $1^  an  acre,  whereas  Great  Britain 
exacts  5«  an  acre  for  the  worst  land  at  the  antipodes,  or  in 
that  terra  incognita  called  Southern  Australia  !  If  these 
regulations  be  intended  to  divert  the  current  of  voluntary 
emigration  from  her  own  colonies  to  the  United  States 
they  do  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
contrived,  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  ihem  ; 
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but  in  all  other  respects  they  seem  to  be  as  impolitic  and 
absuxd  as  can  well  be  imagined." 

**CoMHERCB,  is  the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  produce  or 
senrice  for  some  other  sort  of  produce  or  service. 

** Exchanges  of  this  description  have  their  rise  in  the  na- 
tore  of  man  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  in 
placed,  and  their  origin  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of  so- 
ciety. The  varying  powers  and  dispcsilions  of  different 
individuals  dispose  them  to  engage  in  preference  in  particu 
lar  occQpations ;  and  in  the  end  every  one  finds  it  for  his 
advantage  to  confine  himself  wholly  or  principally  to  some 
one  employment,  and  to  barter  or  exchange  such  portions 
of  his  produce  as  exceed  his  own  demand,  for  such  por 
tiotts  of  the  peculiar  produce  of  others  as  he  is  desirous  to 
obtain  and  they  are  disposed  to  part  with.  The  division 
and  combination  of  employments  is  carried  to  some  extent 
in  the  nidest  societies,  and  it  is  carried  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  those  that  are  most  improved ;  but  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  may  be  carried,  commerce  must  be  equally  advanced. 
The  division  of  employments  could  not  exist  without  com- 
merce, nor  commerce  without  the  division  of  employments : 
they  matoally  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Every  new 
snbdivision  of  employments  occasions  a  greater  extension 
of  commerce  ;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  extended  wiihout 
eoBtriboting  to  the  better  division  and  combination  of  the 
ibnner. 

**In  rode  societies,  the  principal  business  of  commerce,  or 
the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  commodities  for  some  other 
•oit,  ia  carried  on  by  those  who  profiuce  them.  Individuals 
having  more  of  any  article  than  is  required  for  their  own 
ttsc  endcMvor  to  find  out  others  in  want  of  it,  end  who  at 
the  same  time  possess  something  that  they  would  like  to 
have.  But  the  difficnlties  and  inconveniences  inseparable 
from  m  commercial  intercourae  carried  on  in  this  way  are 
•0  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  being  pointed  out.  Were 
there  no  merchants  or  dealers,  a  farmer,  for  example,  who 
had  a  qvantity  of  wheat  or  wool  to  dispose  of,  would  be 
obliged  to  aeek  out  those  who  wanted  these  commodities. 
wad  to  aeli  them  in  such  portions  as  might  suit  them ;  and 
having  dooe  this,  he  would  next  be  forced  to  send  to,  per- 
hs|«,  twenty  different  and  distant  places,  before  be  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  himself  with  the  various  articles  he 
might  !»i2ih  to  buy.  His  attention  would  thus  be  perpetu- 
ally diverted  from  the  business  of  his  farm ;  and  while  the 
difliralty  of  exchanging  his  own  produce  for  that  of  others 
would  prevent  him  from  aoqniring  a  taste  for  improved  ac- 
ooouBodalions,  it  would  tempt  him  to  endeavor  to  supply 
most  things  that  were  essential  by  his  own  labor  and  that 
of  km  family ;  so  that  the  division  of  employments  would 
be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits.  The  wish  to  ob- 
viate SQch  inconveniences  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  mer- 
cantile dass.  Without  employing  themselves  in  any  sort 
of  prodoction,  merchants  or  dealera  render  the  greatest  as- 
stsiaace  to  the  producers;  they  collect  and  distribute  all 
soru  of  commodities  they  buy  of  the  farmers  and  mnnu- 
factvrers  the  things  they  have  to  sell ;  and  bringing  together 
every  vmriety  of  oseful  and  desirable  articles  in  shops  and 
warehoases,  individuals  are  able,  without  difficulty  or  loss 
of  time,  to  supply  themselves  with  whatever  they  want. 
Continnily  is  in  consequence  given  to  all-the  operations  of 
iadastry ;  for,  as  every  one  knows  before  hand  w  here  he 
may  dispose  to  the  beat  advantage  of  all  that  he  has  to  sell, 
and  obtain  all  that  he  wishes  to  buy,  an  uninterrupted  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  plough  and  the  loom.  Satisfied  that 
ihey  will  have  no  difficulty  about  finding  merchants  for  their 
produce,  sgricnlturists  and  manufacturers  think  only  how 
Ihcy  may  improve  and  perfect  their  respective  businesses. 
Their  attention,  no  longer  dissipated  upon  a  variety  of  ob- 
jecta,  is  fixed  upon  one  only.  It  becomes  the  object  of 
evt«y  individual  to  find  out  machines  and  processes  for 
&ciiiia)ting  the  separate  task  in  which  he  is  engaged  ;  and 
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while  the  progress  of  invention  is  thus  immeasurably  ac« 
celerated,  those  who  carry  on  pnrticuUr  businesses  acquire 
that  peculiar  dexterity  and  slight  of  hand  so  astonishing  to 
those  who  live  in  places  where  the  division  of  labor  is  but 
imperfectly  established.  Facility  of  exchange  is,  in  truthi 
the  vivifying  principle,  the.  very  soul  of  industry;  and  no 
interruption  is  ever  given  to  it  wiihout  producing  the  most 
ruinous  consequences. 

"The  mcrchnnts  or  dealers,  collect  their  goods  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  least  expensive  manner;  and  by  carry* 
ing  them  in  large  quantities  at  a  time  they  can  aflTord  to 
supply  their  customers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  latter 
could  supply  themselves.  Not  only,  therefore,  do  they,  by 
enabling  every  employment  to  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  divisions  of  labor  to  be  perfected,  add 
prodigiously  to  the  powers  of  industry,  and,  by  consequencei 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  lAit  they  al»o  promote  the 
convenience  of  every  one,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  mer* 
chandising  to  the  lowest  limit.  Accorrling  as  commerce  is 
extended,  each  particular  business  becomes  better  under* 
stood,  better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  metftod:  where  it  is  far  advanced,  the  whole  sc 
ciety  is  firmly  linked  together ;  every  man  is  indebted  to 
every  other  man  for  a  portion  of  his  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  enjoyments ;  eveiy  thing  is  mutual,  and  recipe 
rocal ;  and  a  large  country  l>ecomes  in  effect,  from  the  inti* 
mate  correspondence  kept  up  through  the  medium  of  the 
mercantile  cIhss,  like  a  large  city. 

**Thc  annihilation  of  the  class  of  traders  would  deprive 
society  of  all  these  advantages.  The  difiiculties  that  would 
then  be  experienced  in  selling  and  buying  would  oblige 
every  one  to  attempt,  in  so  far  as  possible,  directly  to  sop* 
ply  his  own  wants;  the  division  of  employments  would  be 
contracted  on  all  sides,  and  Oreat  Britain  would  gradually 
relapse  into  a  state  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  its  state  at 
the  Norman  conquest. 

"The  celebrated  Italian  economist,  the  Count  di  Verri, 
has  defined  commerce  to  be  the  conveyance  of  commodities 
from  place  to  place  {trantporto  delle  tnercanzie  da  un  luogo  a 
liiogo.)  This  definition  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Say,  who 
contends  that  commerce  does  not  consist  in  exchanges,  but 
in  bringing  commodities  within  reach  of  the  consumers  (t7 
coruiste  essentiellrment  a  placer  un  produit  a  la  portee  de  »es 
conaommatetira).  But  this  is  plainly  to  confound  the  means 
with  the  end ;  the  preparations  for  an  exchange  with  the 
exchange  itself.  The  conveyance  of  commodities  from 
place  to  place  is  necessary  to  enable  commerce  to  be  car- 
ried on ;  but  unless  they  be  conveyed  in  the  view  of  being 
sold  or  exchanged  for  other  commodities,  and  unless  that 
exchange  actually  take  place,  there  is  no  room  or  ground 
for  considering  the  conveyance  in  the  light  of  a  commercial 
operation.  It  is  obvious,  too*  that  though  the  Count  di  Ver- 
ri*s  definition  were  not  erroneous  in  this  respect,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive.  Suppose  that  a  hat  manufac- 
tory is  established  in  Regent  street,  and  that  a  shop  is  at- 
tached to  it,  where  the  hats  are  sold  ;  no  one  doubts  that 
those  employed  in  this  shop  are  engaged  in  a  commercial 
undertaking,  and  yet  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  car- 
riage of  commodities.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
particular  sort  of  cx>mmerce  carried  on,  whether  the  com- 
modities have  been  brought  from  a  distance  or  produced  on 
the  spot,  its  object  and  end  is  an  exchange ;  when  this  end 
is  not  attained,  no  act  of  commerce  can  be  said  to  have 
taken  place. 

'The  erroneous  definition  of  commerce  which  M.  Say 
has  adopted  has  hindered  him  from  rightly  appreciating  its 
influence.  *ln  commerce,'  says  he,  *  there  is  a  genuine 
production,  because  there  is  a  modification  productive  of 
utility  and  value.  The  merchant,  after  buying  a  com- 
modity at  its  current  price,  sells  it  again  at  its  current  price ; 
but  the  last  price  is  greater  thsn  the  former,  because  the 
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merchnnt  has  brought  the  commodity  into  a  situation  which 
has  really  Hugmcntcd  its  price,  and  the  society  is  enriched 
by  this  nugmentation.'  {Cours  d'Economie  Politique,  t.  ii.  p. 
213.)  Dut  though  this  be  true,  it  is  not  ihe  whole  irulb, 
nor  even  the  greater  pan  of  it.  Suppose  that  a  hat-maker 
and  a  ^hoe-maker  live  in  contiguous  houses ;  if  the  one  ex- 
change his  hats  fur  the  others  shoes,  society  will  not  cer- 
tainly gain  much  by  the  change  in  the  locality  of  the  com- 
modities, but  it  will  notwithstanding  be  materially  benefitted 
by  the  trnnsaclion  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  ejchange, 
each  tradesman  will  be  able  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
business:  the  hat-maker  will  not  be  obliged  to  wasle  bis 
time  in  clumsy  attempts  to  n>ake  his  own  shoes,  nor  will 
the  shoe-maker  be  compelled  to  make  his  own  bat.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  peculiar  advantage  of  commerce  consists. 
"What  an  individual  gives  for  anything  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, Ihe  fair  equivalent  of  what  he  gets.  But  the  facility 
of  exchan^zing  allows  every  one,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
to  apply  his  entire  time  and  energies  to  some  one  depait- 
ment ;  and  in  this  way  occasions  the  production  of  an  in- 
comparably greater  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  wealth  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  possible  to  produce. 

"The  mercantile  class  has  been  divided  into  two  leading 
classes,— the  wholesale  dealers^  and  the  retail  dealers.  This 
division,  like  the  divisions  in  other  employments,  has  grown 
out  of  a  sense  of  its  utility.  The  wholesale  merchants  buy 
the  goods  at  firat  hand  of  the  pro«lucers;  but  instead  of  dis- 
posing of  them  to  the  consumers,  they  generally  sell  them 
to  the  retailers  or  shopkeepers,  by  whom  they  are  retailed 
or  distributed  to  the  public  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
a  way  as  is  most  suitable  for  them.  Th6  interest  of  all 
parties  is  consulted  by  this  division.  Had  the  wholesale 
dealers  attempted  also  to  retail  their  goods,  they  could  not 
have  given  thnt  undivided  attention  to  any  part  of  their  bu- 
siness so  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  A  retailer  should 
be  constantly  at  his  shop ;  not  merely  that  he  may  attend  to 
the  orders  daily  sent  to  him,  but  that  he  may  learn  all  that 
transpires  with  re«!;pect  to  the  situation  of  bis  customers, 
their  wants,  and  their  circumstances.  But  wholesale  deal- 
ers being  obliged  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on  in  different 
and  distant  quarters,  cannot  give  this  minute  attention  to 
what  happens  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  though  they 
could,  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  a  wholesale  business 
would  not  l)e  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  were  the  business 
of  retailing  joined  to  it.  Were  there  only  one  class  of 
merchants,  the  capital  and  the  numt>er  of  individuals  em- 
ployed in  commercial  undertakings  would  not  probably  be 
less  than  at  presf-nt;  but  the  merchant,  Iteing  obliged  to 
apply  himself  principally  to  one  department,  would  have 
to  leave  the  chief  share  of  the  other  to  servants ;  a  change 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  would  l)e  productive  of  the  most 
mischievous  consequences. 

**  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  separation  in 
question  has  been  highly  advantageous.  The  classes  of 
merchants,  like  those  of  artificers,  are  mutually  serviceable 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public.  Without  this  subdivision, 
conimerce  would  have  been  impeded  in  its  operations  ;  par- 
ticular branches  of  it  would  have  been  comparatively  ne- 
glected ;  nor  would  any  branch  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  same  economy  and  attention  with  which  all  are  now 
conducted. 

"In  a  highly  civilized  country  like  Great  Britain,  the 
trade  in  every  commodity  in  considerable  demand,  as  com. 
sugar,  tea,  timljer,  &c.,  affords  employment  for  a  separate 
class  of  traders.  But  for  all  purfioses  of  general  inquiry, 
it  is  sufficient  to  consider  commerce  under  three  heads, 
viz : — I.  The  Home  trade,  or  that  carried  on  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  country  ;  2.  Foreign  trade,  or  that  car- 
ried on  between  individuals  of  different  countries;  and,  3. 
The  Colony  trade,  or  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabi- 


tants of  any  particular  country  and  its  colonists.    We  sab- 
join  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  heads. 

"  I.  Home  Trade. — It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  vary- 
ing capacities  and  dispositions  of  diffierent  individuals  occa- 
sion the  intro<luction  of  a  division  of  employments,  and  the 
practice  of  exchange  or  barter.     But  the  external  circum- 
stances under  which  different  individuals  are  placed  vary 
still  more  than  their  natural  powers  or  tastes.    One  set 
inhabit  a  rich  fertile  plain,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  com 
and  other  culmiferous  crops.     Another  set  inhabit  a  moun- 
tainous district,  the  soil  of  which  is  comparatively  sterile, 
but  which  is  well  fitted  for  rearing  cattle;  another  set  are 
planted  upon  the  maryin  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  abound- 
ing in  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  fishing; 
andsoon.    Now  it  is  so  obvious,  that  though  the  individuals 
belonging  to  any  particular  district  had  not  established  a 
division  of  labor  amongst  themselves,  it  would  he  highly 
for  their  advantage  to  establish  one  with  those  occupying 
other  districts;  the  productions  of  which  are  materially  dif- 
ferent.   When  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  (£ng.)  apply 
themselves  principally  to  the  coal  trade,  those  of  Essex  lo 
the  raising  of  wheat,  and  those  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  wool,  each  set  avail  them- 
selves, in  carrying  on  their  employments,  of  the  peculiar 
powers  of  production  conferred  by  Providence  on  the  dis- 
tricts they  occupy;  and  by  exchanging  such  portions  of 
their  produce  as  exceed  their  own  consumption,  for  the  sur- 
plus articles  raised  by  others,  their  wealth  ami  that  of  every 
one  else,  is  immeasurably  increased.     It  is  in  this  territorial 
division  of  labors  as  it  has  been  happily  designated  by  Colo- 
nel Torrens,  that  the  main  advantage  of  commerce  consists^ 
In  commercial  countries,  each  individual  may  not  only  en- 
ter at  pleasure,  on  such  pursuits  as  he  deems  roost  advanta- 
geous, but  the  entire  population  of  districts  and  provinces 
are  enabled  to  turn  their  energies  into  tbose  channels  in 
which  they  are  sure  to  receive  the  greatest  assistance  fiom 
natural  powers.    Suppose  England  were  divided  into  sepa- 
rate parishes,  or  even  counties,  surrounded  respectively  by 
Bishop  Berkeley*8  wall  of  brass,  and  having  no  intercourse 
with  each  other,  in  what  a  miserable  situation  would  ihey 
be !     Instead  of  1,500,000,  London  could  not  under  such 
circumstances  contain  15,000  inhabitants  ;  and  these  would 
be  exposed  lo  numberless  privations  of  which  we  have  not 
the  slightest  idea.    Unless  the  territorial  division  of  lalior 
were  carried  to  some  extent,  the  division  of  employments 
amongst  individuals  occupying  the  same  district,  could  be 
but  very  imperfectly  established,  and  would  be  of  compa- 
ratively little  use.    It  is  only  when  one  is  able  both  to 
gratify  bis  taste  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  varying  capa- 
cities of  production  given  to  different  districts  that  the  be- 
nefiu  of  commerce  can  be  fully  appreciated, and  that  itbe> 
comes  the  most  copious  source  of  wealth  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  engine  of  civilization. 

"*With  the  benefits  of  commerce/  says  an  eloquent 
writer,  *ora  ready  exchange  of  commodities,  every  indi- 
vidual is  enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  his  place ;  to  work  on  the  ]iecuUar 
materials  with  which  nature  has  furnished  him  ;  to  humor 
his  genius  or  disposition,  and  betake  himself  to  the  task  in 
which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  succeed.     The  inhabi- 
tant of  the  mountain  may  betake  himself  to  the  culture  of 
his  woods,  and  the  manufacture  of  his   timber ;  the  owner 
of  pasture  lands  may  betake  himself  to  the  care  of  his  herds ; 
the  owner  of  the  clay  pit  to  the  manufacture  of  his  pottery  v 
and  the  husbandman  to  the  culture  of  his  fields,  or  the 
rearing  of  his  cattle  ;  and  any  one  commodity,  however  it 
may  form  but  a  small  part  in  the  whole  accommodations  of 
human  life,  may,  under  the  facilities  of  commerce,  find  a 
market  in  which  it  may  be  exchanged  for  what  will  procure 
any  other  part,  or  the  whole ;  so  that  the  owuer  of  the  clay 
pit,  or  the  industrioas  potter,  without  prodacios  any  one 
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article  immediately  fit  to  supply  his  own  necessities,  may 
obtain  the  possession  of  all  that  he  wants.  And  commerce, 
in  which  it  appears  that  commodities  are  merely  exchanj^ed, 
aori  noihing  produced,  is  nevertheless,  in  it3  effecu,  very 
productive;  because  it  ministers  an  encouragement  and 
facility  to  every  artist  in  multiplying  the  prdductions  of  his 
own  art,  thus  adding  greatly  lo  the  mass  of  wealth  in  the 
worid,  in  being  the  occasion  that  much  is  produced.*-' 
{Fergu$on*M  Prmeiple*  of  Moral  and  PoUtieal  ScieiuXt  vol.  ii. 
p.  424.) 

•'  II.  Foreign  TVade. — The  trade  carried  on  between  indi- 
Tidaals  of  different  countries  is  founded  on  precisely  the 
same  circumstances — the  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and 
productions, on  which  is  founded  the  tr«de  between  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  same  country.  One  country,  like  one 
district,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  another 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape ;  a  third  abounds  in  mine- 
rals; a  fourth  has  inexhaustible  forests;  «-;nd  so  forth: — 

'  Hie  •egetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvsb, 
Arborei  fe  Kis  alibi,  atque  injuss^  virescuot 
Gramioa.    Nonne  vides,  croceos  ul  Tmolus  odoret, 
India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  Sabni  7 
Al  Cbalybcs  nodi  ferruro,  virosaque  Pont  us 
Caslorea,  Rliudum  palmasEpiros  equarum? 
Coniinuo  has  leges  aBiemiique  fcsdera  certis 
liDposuit  nalura  locis.—  Gear.  lib.  i.  lin.  54.* 

**  Providence,  by  thus  distributing  the  various  articles 
raitable  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  man  in  dif- 
ferent ctMiotries,  has  evidently  provided  for  their  mutual 
inierroar»e.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  foreign  trade  is  of  far 
more  imjiortance  than  the  home  trade.  There  is  infinitely 
less  difference  between  the  prodncu  of  the  various  districts 
of  the  most  extensive  country,  than  there  is  between  the 
products  of  different  and  distant  countries ;  and  the  estab- 
Izsbment  of  a  territorial  division  of  labor  amongst  the  latter 
most  therefore  be  proportionally  advantageous. 

'"As  the  same  country  is  rendered  richer  by  the  trade  of 
one  province  with  another ;  as  its  laljor  becomes  thus  infi- 
nitely more  divided,  and  more  productive  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  been ;  and  as  the  mutual  interchange  of  all 
thoee  commodities  which  one  province  has  and  another 
wants  multiplies  the  comforts  and  accommodation  of  the 
wiioir,  and  the  country  becomes  thus,  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
won  opolent  and  more  happy ;  so  the  same  beautiful  tniin 
of  coneeqnences  is  oliservable  in  the  world  at  large,— that 
▼aat  cmpirt^  of  which  the  different  kingdoms  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  provinces.  In  this  magnificent  empire,  one 
province  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  one  species  of 
ptodoce,  and  another  province  to  another.  By  their  mu- 
toal  intercourse,  mankind  are  enabled  to  distribute  their 
labor  as  best  fits  the  genius  of  each  particular  country  and 
people.  The  industry  of  the  whole  is  thus  rendered  incom« 
parably  ooore  productive ;  and  every  species  of  necessary, 
useful  and  agreeable  accommodation  is  obtained  in  much 
greater  abondnnce  and  with  infinitely  less  expense.' — 
(Jft/Za*  Commerce  Defended,  p.  38.) 

**  But  to  enable  the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  to  be 
rightly  appreciated,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  under 
the  following  beads:— viz.  1.  Its  influence  in  supplying  us 
with  osefu!  and  desirable  articles,  of  ^hich  we  should 
otherwise  be  wholly  destitute  ;  2.  Its  influence  in  multiply- 
iog  and  cheapening  the  peculiar  productions  of  our  own 
coontry;  3.  Its  influence  in  making  us  acquainted  with 
furetgn  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  exciting  inven- 
tion by  means  of  competition  and  example;  and,  4.  Its  in- 
dire«-t  influence  upon  industry,  by  incre^ising  the  sources 
of  enjoyment. 

^1.  V^ith  respect  to  the  first  of  these  influences,  or  the 
effect  of  commerce  in  furnishing  every  people  with  com- 
smiitisa  not  otherwise  attaiAsble,  it  is  too  obvious  and 


striking  to  require  any  lengthened  illustrations.  Great 
Britain  is  as  abundantly  HUpplied  with  native  pro<lucts  as 
most  countries  ;  and  yet  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment 
on  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  articles  we  import  from 
abroad,  must  be  satisfied  that  we  are  indebted  to  trade  for 
a  very  larye  part  of  our  superior  accommodations.  Tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  wine  and  apices  ;  silk  and  cotton,  the  mate- 
rials of  our  most  extensive  manufactories  ;  gold  and  silver; 
and  an  endless  variety  of  other  highly  important  articles, 
are  sent  to  us  by  foreigners.  And  were  the  importation 
put  an  end  to,  what  a  prtxligioas  deduction  would  be  made, 
not  from  our  comforts  and  enjoyments  merely,  but  also 
from  our  means  of  supporting  and  employing  laborers !  If 
foreign  commerce  did  nothing  more  than  supply  us  with  so 
many  new  products,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  oveirats 
its  value  and  importance. 

'*2.  But  such  is  the  benifirent  influence  of  commerce, 
that  while  it  supplies  an  endless  variety  of  new  produc- 
tions, it  multiplies  and  cheapens  those  that  aie  peculiar  to 
every  country.  It  doea  this,  by  enabling  each  separate 
peo|>le  to  employ  themselves,  in  preference,  in  those  de- 
partments in  which  they  enjoy  some  natural  or  acquired 
advantage,  nnd  by  opening  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
their  productions.  When  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is 
confined  to  a  particular  country,  as  soon  as  it  is  supplied 
improvement  is  at  a  stand.  The  subdivision  nnd  combi- 
nation of  employments  is,  in  fact,  always  dependent  upon 
and- regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  Dr.  Smith  has 
shown,  that  by  making  a  proper  distribution  of  labor  among 
ten  workmen,  in  a  pin  manufactory,  48,000  |iins  might  be 
produced  in  a  day ;  and  since  his  lime  the  number  has  l»een 
nearly  doubled.  But  had  the  demand  not  been  sufficient  to 
take  off  this  quantity  of  pins,  the  divisions  and  improve- 
ments in  question  could  not  have  been  made;  and  the  pries 
of  pins  wotild  in  consequence  have  been  compnmtively 
high.  This  principle  holds  universally.  The  moat  impor- 
tant manufHCture  carried  on  in  Great  Britain — that  of  cot- 
ton—is entirely  the  result  of  commerce.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  cotton  wool  had  lieen  a  native  product,  we  could 
never  have  made  such  astonishing  advances  in  the  manu- 
facture had  we  been  denied  access  to  foreign  markets. 
Notwithstanding  the  splendid  discoveries  in  the  machinery, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  every  department  of  the  trade 
has  been  brought,  the  vast  extent  of  the  market  has  pre- 
vented its  being  glutted,  and  has  stimulated  our  manufac- 
luiers  and  artisans  to  persevere  i»iih  unabated  ardor  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  Our  cotton  mills  have  l>een  con- 
stnictcd,  not  that  they  might  supply  the  limited  denpnd  of 
Great  Britain,  but  that  they  might  supply  the  demand  of 
the  whole  world.  And  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
subdivision  of  labor,  and  the  scope  given  to  the  employ- 
ment nnd  improvement  of  machinery  by  the  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  the  market,  the  price  of  cottons  has  been  reduced 
to  less,  probably,  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  would  have 
been  had  they  met  with  no  outlet  in  foreign  countries.  The 
hardware,  v^ooUen,  leather  and  other  manufactures,  exhibit 
similar  results.  The  access  their  products  have  had  to 
other  markets  has  led  to  important  improvements  in  their 
production  ;  so  that,  as  was  previontdy  slated,  commerce 
not  only  supplies  us  with  a  vast  variety  of  new  and  desira- 
ble articles,  but  it  also  cheapens  the  staple  productions  of 
the  country,  and  renders  them  more  easily  attainable  by  the 
great  mass  of  people. 

"3.  The  influence  of  commerce  in  making  the  people  of 
each  country  acquainted  with  foreign  inventions  and  dis- 
co\'eries,  and  in  stimulating  ingenuity  by  bringing  them  into 
competition  with  strangers,  is  obvious  and  powerful.  It* 
distributes  the  gi(\s  of  science  and  an,  as  well  as  those  of 
nature.  It  is  the  great  engine  by  which  the  blessings  of 
civilization  are  diffused  throughout  the  world,  the  inter- 
course to  which  it  gives  rise  making  every  one  aeqaaintcd 
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with  tlte  processes  carried  on  and  ihe  inventions  made  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Were  anyronsidcralile 
iroproTement  made  in  any  important  art  either  in  China  or 
Peru,  it  would  be  very  speedily  understood  and  pnictised 
in  England,  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  monopolize  an  in- 
vention. The  intimate  communication  that  now  exists 
amongst  nations  renders  any  importiint  discovery,  wherever 
it  may  be  made  a  common  benetit.  The  ingenious  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  of  the  United  States,  for 
sepamting  cotton  wool  from  the  pod,  has  been  quite  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Enjtlish  as  to  the  Americans,  and  the 
inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  have  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  of 
England.  The  genuine  commercial  spirit  is  destructive  of 
all  sorts  of  monopolies,  it  enables  every  separate  counlr>* 
to  profit  by  the  peculiar  natural  powers  and  acquired  skill 
of  nil  the  others ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  communi- 
eates  to  them  whatever  advantages  it  may  enjoy.  Every 
nation  is  thus  intirouiely  associnted  with  its  neighltors. 
Their  products,  their  arts,  and  their  sciences,  are  recipro- 
cally communicated  ;  and  the  emulation  that  is  thus  ex- 
cited and  kept  up.  forces  routine  to  give  place  to  invention, 
and  inspires  every  people  with  zeal  to  undertake,  and  per- 
severance to  overcome,  the  most  formidable  tasks.  It  is 
not  possible  to  form  any  accurate  notions  as  to  what  would 
have  been  our  state  at  this  moment,  had  we  been  confined 
within  our  own  little  world,  and  deprived  of  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  We  know,  however,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant arts,  such  as  printing,  glass-making,  paper-making, 
&c.,  htive  been  imported  from  abroad.  No  doubt  we  might 
have  invented  some  of  these  ourselves ;  but  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  supposing  that  we  should  have  in- 
vented them  all ;  and  without  foreign  example  and  compe- 
tition, we  could  hardly  have  carried  any  of  them  beyond  the 
merest  rudiments. 

*M.  The  influence  of  commerce  upon  industry,  by  its  in- 
creasing the  number  of  desirable  articles,  though  not  quite 
so  obvious,  perhaps,  %s  the  influences  already  specified,  is 
not  less  powerful  and  salutani'.  Industry  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  other  virtues,  and  it  were  idle  to  expert 
it  should  be  strongly  manifested  where  it  does  not  bring 
along  with  it  a  corresponding  reward.  In  the  early  stages 
of'society,  before  artificial  wants  have  been  introduced, 
and  men  are  satisfied  if  they  can  avert  the  attacks  of  hun- 
ger, and  procure  an  inadequate  defence  against  the  cold, 
industry  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits;  and  pro- 
vided the  mildness  of  the  climate  lenders  clothing  and 
lodging  of  little  imfiortance,  and  the  earth  spontaneously 
pours  forth  an  abundant  supply  of  fruits,  the  inhabitants 
are  immersed  in  sloih,  and  seem  to  place  their  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  being  free  frum  occupation.  Sir  William  Temple, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  some  other  sagacious  inquirers  into  the 
progress  of  society,  have  been  struck  with  this  circum- 
stance, and  have  justly  remarked  that  those  nations  that 
have  labored  under  the  greatest  national  disadvantages  have 
made  the  most  rapid  advances  in  industry. 

'*But  in  civilized  and  commercial  societies,  new  pro- 
ducts and  new  modes  of  enjoyment,  brought  from  abroad, 
or  invented  at  home,  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  continued 
exertions.  Their  acquired  tastes  and  the  wants  which 
civilization  introduces,  and  custom  and  example  render 
universal,  become  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  as  urgent 
as  the  tastes  or  wants  of  those  that  are  less  advanced. 
The  passion  for  luxuries,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments, 
when  once  excited,  becomes  quite  illimitable.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  desire  leads  immediately  to  the  formation  of 
another.  *  The  natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope.*  The 
happiness  of  a  civilized  nation  is  not  placed  in  indolence 
or  enjoyment,  but  in  continued  exertion;  in  dividing  new 
coatriTancee  to  overcome  uew  difficulties;  io  extending 


still  further  the  boundaries  of  science,  and  increasing  their 
command  over  luxuries  and  enjoyments.  The  remark  of 
the  Abb6  Mably  is  as  Urue  as  it  is  forcibly  expressed:— 
'  N^ett  on  vue  ricke?  On  ttut  itre  grand.  N'eBt  on  qut 
grand  f  On  veiU  itre  plus  riche.  Est  on  et  richt  et  grand  ? 
On  vcut  itreplus  riche  et phu  grand  encore.*  ( (Euvretf  t.  iv. 
p.  76.) 

**  Withoutcommerce  this  progress  would  never  be  reslized. 
The  commodities  pos-sessed  by  particular  nations  are  but 
few,  and  may  be  obtained  by  comparatively  little  labor. 
Generally  speaking,  a  man  may  easily  supply  himself  with 
corn,  cloth,  and  beer;  and  if  the  utmost  exertions  of  inge- 
nuiiy  and  the  most  laborous  efforts  of  industry  could  only 
furnish  additional  quantities  of  those  articles,  they  would 
very  soon  cease  to  be  made.  Men  do  not  practise  industry 
and  economy  for  their  own  sakee,  but  for  the  advantages 
that  result  from  them ;  and  the  more,  consequently,  that 
these  advantages  are  multiplied,  that  is,  the  greater  the 
variety  of  wants  they  are  made  to  supply,  and  of  gratifica- 
tions ihey  are  made  to  command,  the  greater  will  be  the 
energy  displayed  in  their  prosecution.  *  Le  travail  de  la 
faim*  as  Raynal  has  well  observed,  *ef  towjovrtbome  cofKfne 
elle ;  mai»  le  travail  de  V ambition  croit  avec  ce  vice  (yertu  ?) 
tneme.* 

**  And  hence  the  true  way  to  render  a  people  industrious  it 
to  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  the  luxuries 
and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life;  and  this  will  be  always 
most  easily  done  by  giving  every  facility  to  the  eultiratioa 
of  foreign  commerce.  The  number  of  new  articles,  or  in 
other  words,  of  new  motives  to  stimulate,  and  new  products 
with  which  to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry,  is  then 
prodigiously  augmented.  The  home  producers  exert  them* 
selves  to  increase  their  supplies  of  disposable  articles,  that 
they  may  exchange  them  for  those  of  other  countries  and 
climates ;  and  the  merchant,  finding  a  ready  demand  for 
such  articles,  is  stimulated  to  import  a  greater  variety,  to 
find  out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  constantly  to  apply  new 
incentives  to  Ihe  vanity  and  ambition,  and  consequently  to 
the  industry  of  his  customers.  Every  power  of  the  mind 
and  body  is  thus  called  into  action;  and  the  passion  for 
foreign  commodities<--a  passion  which  some  shallow  moral* 
ists  have  ignorantly  censured— becomes  one  of  the  most 
efficient  causes  of  industry,  wealth,  and  civilization. 

*'  I V.  Colony  Trade.— For  some  remarks  on  this  head,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Colon  I  Bs. 

"  Principle  and  Injluence  of  RcMtrictums  on  Commerct.^^ 
The  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  between  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  different  districts  of  the  same  country,  and  those 
of  different  countries,  is  founded  on  the  principle  which 
prompts  each  member  of  the  same  family,  or  each  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  vilbige,  to  apply  himself  to  some  one  bu« 
siness.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  that  fnedom  of  com* 
merce  which  is  universally  admitted  to  l>e  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  when  established  between 
the  occupants  of  different  districts  of  the  same  country 
must  be  equally  beneficial  when  established  between  those 
of  different  countries.  It  appears  to  be  generally  believed, 
that  to  occasion  a  commercial  intercourse,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  then  to  remove  such  legal  or  physical  olistacles 
as  may  interpose  to  prevent  it.  But  this  is  not  by  anj 
means  enough.  A  of  Yorkshire  does  not  sell  to  or  bay 
from  B  of  Kent,  merely  because  there  is  nothing  to  binder 
him  from  doing  so  ;  he  must  further  believe  that  his  interest 
will  be  promoted  by  the  transaction :  unless  he  do  this,  the 
utmost,  facility  of  exchanging  will  be  offered  to  him  in  vain  ; 
nor  will  the  finest  roads  or  the  speediest  conveyances  occa- 
sion the  least  intercourse.  We  neither  buy  nor  sell  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  thing.  We  do  so  only  when  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  means  of  promoting  some  end,  of  procur* 
ing  some  peculiar  advantage  for  ourselves,  that  we  could 
not  so  easily  procure  in  any  other  way.    If  any  one  sup* 
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posed  be  could  better  attain  his  object  in  entering  upon  a 
cooimercial  transaction  with  some  particular  individual  by 
entering  upon  a  similar  transaction  with  some  one  else,  or  by 
any  olhes means,  he  would  roost  certainly  decline  engaging 
in  it.  We  may,  and  often  do,  make  a  false  estimate  of  what 
is  for  our  advantage ;  but  its  promotion  is  the  mainspring 
of  our  actions ;  and  it  is  it,  and  it  only,  that  we  have  in 
▼iew  when  we  buy  of  a  particular  individual,  or  resort  to  a 
particular  market,  in  preference  to  others. 

**  Unless  therefore  it  could  be  sutisfactorily  established 
that  princes  and  rulers  have  a  better  understanding  of  what 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  wealth  and  industry  of  their 
sabjecu  than  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
ground  any  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  commerce  is  to  be 
vindicated.  The  person  who  buys  French  wine  or  Polish 
eora,  does  so  only  that  he  may  benefit  himself;  and  the  fair 
pmuroplion  is  that  he  does  what  is  right.  Human  reason 
is.  so  doubt,  limited  and  fallible ;  we  are  often  swayed  by 
prejudice,  and  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
StiU,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  to  promote  our 
own  purposes  contributes  far  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
render  us  clear-sighted  and  sagacious.  *  Nidsentinientdems 
Themmtf  says  M.  Say,  *  ne  Uent  aon  inteUigence  eveiUee  autant 
fmt  CuUerit  pertonntl.  H  donne  de  Tetprit  aux  plus  simples." 
The  principle,  that  individuals  are,  speaking  generally,  the 
lert  jodges  of  what  is  most  beneficial  for  themselves,  is 
aniversally  admitted  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  be  safely 
acted  opoo.  No  writer  of  authority  has  latterly  ventured 
lo  maintain  the  exploded  and  untenable  doctrine,  that  go- 
vernments may  advantageously  interfere  to  regulate  the  pur- 
suits of  their  subjects.  It  is  their  duty  to  preserve  order, 
to  prevent  one  from  injuring  another ;  to  maintain,  in  short, 
the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  all.  But  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  them  to  go  one  step  further,  without  receding  from 
the  priiieiple  of  non-interference,  and  laying  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  acting  partially  by  some,  and  unjustly 
iqr  others. 

**  *The  statesman,*  says  Dr.  Smith,  *  who  should  attempt 
to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most 
luiDeccssary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which  could 
safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no 
eouDcil  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be 
so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and 
presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it.' 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  200. 

**  In  every  discussion  as  to  any  point  of  public  economy, 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  legislature  abandons 
its  duty,  or  rather  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  the  mo- 
neot  it  begins  to  legislate  in  the  view  of  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  particular  classes.  The  question  never  ought  to 
be,  whether  any  proposed  measure  or  regulation  has  a 
tendeocy  to  benefit  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  or  mer- 
chants; bat  whether  its  tendency  be  to  benefit  the  public. 
Ceitaio  individuals  or  classes  may  be  benefitted  by  what  is 
pflrjiidicial  to  others ;  but  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to 
eooiead  that  a  system  of  policy  which  enriches  A  by  im- 
poverishing B  can  be  publicly  advantageous  ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  latter  consideration  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
skoold  always  be  fixed.  Whatever  has  any  tendency  to 
increase  the  security  of  property,  to  perfect  the  divisions 
of  labor,  to  stimulate  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  to  in- 
cicaae  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  all  classes,  deserves  the 
cacoaragenient  of  government.  But  when  it  goes  further, 
and  isterferes  to  prohibit  individuals  from  carrying  on  cer- 
tain branchei  of  trade  that  others  may  be  promoted,  it  arro- 
gates to  itself  that  authority  the  assumption  of  which  is 
so  lastly  censured  by  Smith.  Such  prohibition  is,  in  fact, 
qnite  sabversive  of  the  right  of  private  property ;  for  that 
rigfai  is  violated,  not  merely  when  a  man  is  unjustly  de- 
prived of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  but  also  when  he  is  pre- 


vented from  disposing  of  it  in  any  way,  not  hurtful  to  others, 
be  may  think  fit. 

**  It  does  not  therefore  appear,  considering  this  question 
on  general  grounds,  that  there  is  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
a  foundation  for  those  commercial  restrictions  that  make  so 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  policy  of  all  modern  nations.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  statesmen  and  ministers  were  the 
best  judges  of  the  means  by  which  those  subject  to  their 
authority  might  improve  their  condition,  the  case  would  be 
different.  But  no  such  pretension  is  set  up,  and,  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  universally  scouted.  We  may  safely  leave  the 
conduct  of  individuals  to  be  determined  by  their  own  pru- 
dence  and  sagacity.  They  act  under  the  most  serious  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  we  have  the  best  attainable  security,  the 
plain  and  obvious  interest  of  the  parties,  that  they  will,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed, 
follow  that  course  which  is  most  advantageous  for  them- 
selves, or,  in  other  words,  for  the  community.  All  systems 
of  policy  that  would  regulate  ihe  pursuits  of  private  per- 
sons according  to  the  views  of  government  must  be  arbi- 
trary and  violent  in  their  nature,  and  any  attempt  to  act 
upon  ihem  could  not  fail  lo  be  productive  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences.  A  wise  government  will  confine 
its  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  that  order  of  things  which 
nature  has  established.  It  will  not  mix  itself  up  with  the 
affairs  of  its  subjects,  but  will  leave  them  to  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way ;  to  bring  their  industry  and 
capital  into  the  freest  competition  with  those  of  others; 
and  will  interpose  only  when  tbey  swerve  from  the  rules  of 
justice.  Freedom  and  security  are  all  that  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  industry,  and  to  insure  the  most  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  career  of  improvement. 

"  We  cannot,  however,  feel  any  surprise  that  these  prin- 
ciples should  havo  been  so  widely  departed  from,  and  that 
commerce,  and  indeed  most  sorts  of  industry,  should  be 
every  where  subjected  to  restrictions  and  regulations.  They 
originated  in  a  comparatively  unenlightened  age,  before  the 
genuine  sources  of  public  wealth  and  the  limits  of  proper 
interference  on  the  part  of  governments  had  been  explored 
and  defined.  The  fallacies  on  which  most  of  them  are 
founded,  however  obvious  that  may  now  seem,  were  not 
speedily  or  easily  detected ;  and,  after  their  hollowness  has 
been  exposed,  the  return  to  a  better  system  is  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Every  regulation  affecting  the  em)«loy- 
ment  of  capital  and  industry,  though  always  injurious  to 
the  public,  is,  for  the  most  part,  productive  of  advantage  to 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  individuals.  The  moment 
that  any  change  is  proposed,  these  persons  lay  before  go^rn- 
ment  the  most  exaggerated  representations  of  the  injury 
that  would  result  from  the  abolition  or  modification  of  the 
regulation ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  most  commonly 
enlist  a  portion  of  the  press  into  their  service,  and  availing 
themselves  of  all  the  aid  that  sophistry  and  ingenuity  can 
supply,  labor  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  regulation 
complained  of  is  a  national  benefit,  and  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  its  support  1  This  device  has  very  often  been 
attended  with  the  most  complete  success ;  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance,  more  than  any  thing  else,  that  the  tenacity 
with  which  erroneous  theories  in  commerce  are  supported 
is  to  be  ascribed,  and  that  sophisms,  that  have  been  again 
and  again  exposed,  are  put  forward  anew  with  as  much 
seeming  confidence  as  if  they  had  never  been  questioned. 

*•  All  the  great  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  every 
country  depend  on  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate,  or  on  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  not  on  custom-house  regulations. 
What  should  we  have  to  fear  from  the  abolition  of  all  pro- 
hibitions ?  We  export  the  produce  of  every  one  of  dur 
principal  manufactures,  as  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  dtc, 
to  every  market  in  the  world ;  so  that  the  possibility  of  our 
being  injured  by  the  admission  of  similar  articles  from 
abroad  is  quite  out  of  the  question.    Admitting,  however, 
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that  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  system  might  force 
a  few  thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  employments,  it 
is  material  to  observe  that  equivalent  new  ones  would,  in 
consequence,  be  opened  to  receive  them,  and  thai  the  aggre- 
gate demand  fw'  their  services  would  not  be  in  any  degree 
diminished.  Suppose  that,  under  a  system  of  free  trade, 
we  imported  a  part  of  the  silks  snd  linens  we  now  manu- 
facture at  home ;  it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
French  nor  Germans  would  send  us  their  commodities 
gratis,  that  we  should  have  to  give  them  an  equal  amount 
of  British  comttaodities  in  exchange,  so  that  such  of  our 
artificers  as  hiui  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen  manu- 
factures and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future, 
obtain  employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that 
must  be  exported  as  equivalents  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  pretend  that  the  repeal  or  modification  of  a 
restrictive  regulation  can  ever  be  a  means  of  diminishing 
the  demand  for  labor.  We  may,  by  giving  additional  free- 
dom to  commerce,  change  the  fpeciee  of  labor  in  demand, 
and  make  it  be  employed  more  profitably,  but  we  cannot 
lesson  its  quantity.  Should  our  imports  this  year  amount 
to  ten  or  twenty  millions  more  than  they  did  last  year,  we 
shall,  it  is  certain,  have  to  pay  them  by  exporting  an  equally 
increased  amount  of  our  peculiar  products.  And  therefore 
if  exportationhe  desirable,  and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
the  restrictive  system  admit  it  to  be  such,  importation  must 
also  be  desirable,  for  the  two  are  indissnlubly  connected ; 
and  to  separate  them,  even  in  imagination,  infers  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  principles.  Commerce, 
whether  carried  on  between  individuals  of  the  same  or  of 
different  countries,  is  foundj^d  on  a  fair  principle  of  reci- 
procity ;  buying  and  selling  are  in  it  what  action  and  reac- 
tion are  in  physics,  equal  and  contrary.  Those  who  will  not 
buy  from  others  render  it  impossible  for  others  to  buy  from 
tbem.  Every  sale  implies  an  equal  purchase,  and  every 
purchase  an  equal  sale.  Hence  to  prohibit  buying  u  exactly 
the  eame  things  in  effect^  aa  to  prohibit  aelling.  No  merchant 
would  ever  export  a  single  bale  of  goods  were  he  prevented 
from  importing  a  greater  value  in  its  stead.  But  it  is  im- 
possible he  can  do  this  if  foreign  commodities  be  excluded. 
In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  an  unrestricted  trade  might 
lead  us  to  receive  commodities  from  other  countries,  in 
the  same  degree  it  would  render  them  customers  for  our 
commodities,  would  promote  our  manufactures,  and  ex- 
tend our  trade.  To  suppose  that  commerce  may  be  too  free, 
is  to  suppose  that  lalior  may  be  turned  into  too  productive 
channels,  that  the  objects  o(  demand  may  be  too  much  mul- 
tiplied and  their  price  too  much  reduced ;  it  is  like  suppo- 
sing that  our  agriculture  may  be  too  much  improved,  and 
our  crops  rendered  too  luxuriant. 

"  It  is  often  affirmed,  though  we  believe  without  the  least 
foundation  for  the  statement,  that  had  it  not  been  for  restric- 
tions on  importation,  several  manufactures  that  now  fur- 
nish employment  for  a  considerable  population  would  roost 
proljabl/  never  have  existed  among  us.  But  supposing  this 
statement  to  be  admitted,  it  would  not  form  any  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  now  laid  down.  Ii  is  quite  as  much 
for  the  advantage  of  communities  as  of  single  families  to 
respect  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  inte- 
rests of  every  people  will  always  be  best  promoted  by  ad- 
dicting themselves,  in  preference,  to  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  which  thev  have  a  superiority  over  others;  for  it 
is  by  this  means  only  they  can  ever  fully  avail  themselves 
of  their  peculiar  facilities  of  production,  or  employ  them- 
selves and  their  capital  most  beneficially. 

"  When  importation  from  abroad  is  restricted,  that  some 
new  or  incipient  manufacture  may  be  promoted,  govern- 
ipent  assumes,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  it  knows 
better  than  its  subjects  what  is  the  most  profitable  line  for 
them  to  engage  in.  Never  was  there  an  assumption  more 
entirely  unfounded.    Individuais  are  always  on  the  aleit 


to  find  out  what  are  the  most  advantageous  businesses  in 
which  to  embark ;  and  though  they  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
form  erroneous  conclusions,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in 
favor  of  their  being  right.  Were  it  otherwise  the  number 
of  well-advised  snd  prosperous  undertakings  entered  upon 
in  all  tolerably  well-governed  countries  would  not,  as  is 
the  case,  infinitely  exceed  those  of  a  contrary  description. 
But  though  it  were  diflferent,  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment would  not  certainly  abate  the  evil.  However  well- 
intended,  all  attempts  to  introduce  or  extend  some  particu- 
lar  business  cannot  fail  of  being  productive  of  immediste 
injury  to  others ;  and,  should  the  object  ever  be  realized,  it 
would  most  probably  not  be  found  to  be  a  national  benefit, 
but  the  reverse.  If,  instead  of  directly  producing  linens,  a 
manufacturer  finds  it  more  profitable  to  produce  cottons  or 
hardware,  and  to  exchange  these  with  the  Germans  for 
linen,  how  ridiculotis  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  promote  the 
public  interests  by  shutting  out  foreign  linens,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  be  produced  at  home!  It  is  not  disputed 
that  the  linen  manufacture  might  l>e  somewhat  promoted 
by  such  a  measure ;  but  it  admits  of  demonstration  that 
other  and  more  advantageous  businesses  would  sustain  a 
corresponding  depression.  Governments  may  depend  upon 
the  fact,  that  their  subjecu  are  incomparably  better  inform- 
ed with  respect  to  these  matters  than  they  can  ever  he.  It 
is  not  possible  for  them,  do  what  they  will,  lo  interfere  to 
encourage  one  set  of  producers,  without  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  act,  proportionally  discouraging  some  other 
set.  The  obvious  duty  is,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  all 
interference  with  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  individuals. 
To  the  clamorerfl  for  protection  they  may  always  an- 
swer, that  they  would  be  happy  to  meet  their  wishes,  pro- 
vided they  could  do  so  without  injuring  others,  but  that 
being  impossible,  they  feel  themselves  bound  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  to  allow  every  one  to  reap  the  profit  or  abide  the 
loss  of  the  speculations  into  which  he  may  enter. 

"  We  have  not  entered  in  this  article  into  any  investiga- 
tions with  respect  to  that  great  class  of  exchanges  which 
consist  in  the  rendering  of  labor  or  services  for  money  or 
commodities.  The  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  may 
be  more  appropriately  stated  under  the  head  Labor.  It  is 
sufiicient  here  to  observe,  that  prohibitions  are  to  the  full 
as  injurious  and  inconsistent  when  applied  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  exchanges  as  to  the  exchange  of  commodities. 

*•  Our  object  in  this  article  has  merely  been  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  brief  view  of  the  principles  that  govern  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  connmerce 
contributes  to  increase  private  and  public  opulence.** 


FIELDS  OF  HEROISM. 

There  are  people,  who  lament  that  the  so  called 
'*  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone^' ;  and,  with  even  a  sick- 
lier sentimentality  than  Burke's,  whine  over  the 
want  of  Knights,  and  tournaments,  and  of  scarfs 
waved  by  ladies'  fair  hands,  and  of  battles  with 
Saracens  or  enchanters,  and  of  all  the  other  tom- 
fooleries that  made  the  dark  ages  much  oftcner  ri- 
diculous than  amiable, — ^much  oftener  atrocious 
than  respectable. 

The  male  sentimentalists  who  indulge  in  this  re- 
pining, are  commonly  novel-readers,  who  see  mar- 
vellous opportunities  for  distinguishing  themselvesy 
could  those  good  old  times  return.  The  female 
repiners  are  novel-readers  too ;  who  sigh  because 
they  are  not  distressed  damsels,  lost  in  some  thoa- 
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sand-imles  of  forest,  or  sbtit  op  in  some  stnpendoas 
castle,  whence  one  of  the  aforesaid  knights  might 
perad venture  deliver  them. 

I  wonder  it  never  occurs  to  these  he  and  she  ro- 
mancers, that  in  sober  truth,  the  present  age  afibrds 
many  a  field,  in  which  prowess  far  more  varied, 
more  wide-sweeping,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
beneficent,  may  be  displayed,  than  was  known  to 
the  days  of  Chivalry. 

Of  the  800  millions  who  inhabit  the  earth,  pro- 
bably not  above  20  millions  are  actual  Christians; 
and  not  above  200  millions  are  even  geographical 
ones — that  is,  occupy  countries  in  which  Christi- 
anity is  the  prevailing  faith.  What  an  arena  for 
heroic  enterprise  is  presented,  among  the  600  mil- 
lions,— not  to  say  780  millions, — upon  whose  minds 
gospel  light  has  not  yet  shone  \  The  heathen  qoafif 
eagerly- the  cup  of  knowledge,  whenever  it  is  offer- 
ed them  with  judicious  kindness.  What  task  could 
be  more  glorious,  thaiy  that  of  winning  them  over 
to  peace,  to  civilization,  to  comfort,  to  happiness? 
Where  is  the  danger  of  knights-errant  overcrowd- 
ing one  another,  or  being  at  a  loss  for  deeds  to 
achieve,  in  that  vast  and  eventful  field  \  It  has 
enough,  both  of  danger  and  of  glory,  to  satisfy  all 
the  most  eager  cravings  of  romance. 

Such  as  do  not  care  to  tilt  in  the  lists  of  religion, 
may  still  find,  in  other  directions,  '*  foemen  worthy 
of  their  steel :"  enemies  to  human  happiness,  whose 
overthrow  would  earn  for  its  achiever  a  better  title 
to  his  country's  thanks,  and  to  posterity's  grateful 
remembrance,  than  ever  resulted  to  champion  of 
old,  from  the  slaughter  of  giants,  or  the  storming 
of  castles. 

There  is  the  demon,  named  Popular  Ignobanci  ! 
Look  how  he  broods,  like  a  cloud  big  with  ruin, 
over  the  liberties  of  this  American  land !  Look 
bow  he  prepares  the  way  for  their  destruction,  by 
bis  several  vicegerents — first,  Demaooguism — then 
PaoruoACT  and  Anarcht — then  Despotism  !  Oh, 
why  does  not  some  daring,  virtuous  warrior,  go 
fi>rth  and  slay  the  monster  ?  Alas,  it  is  not  one 
man^s  work.  It  will  employ  multitudes.  But  these 
Dohiiodes  must  have  a  leader,  nay,  leaders,  to  cheer 
tbem  on,  and  show  them  where  to  strike.  Clothe 
yourselves  in  suitable  panoply,  then,  ye  would-be 
heroes :  rally  around  you  the  thousands  you  will 
■eed :  and  show,  that  if  the  age  of  chivah7  could 
retom  with  all  the  glories  your  imaginations  adorn 
il  with,  joQ  would  not  disgrace  it ! 

The  condition  of  the  African  race  among  us — 
both  the  bond  and  the  free — the  colonizing  of  them 
when  emancipated — and  the  question,  how  far  eman- 
eipatioo  should  be  favored,  or  permitted — amid  the 
iauicacies  of  this  one  subject,  the  largest  soul 
Btt|rht  find  room  to  ei[patiate  and  toil  for  a  century. 

The  thousand  things  that  are  requisite  to  pro- 
mote better  health  and  more  comfort  among  our 
people,  thau  they  now  enjoy — numberless  projects 
of  domewtic  economy,  touching  the  choice  and  pre- 


paration of  food,  the  use  of  fuel,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  places  for  sleeping — in  these  walks  there 
is  yet  room  for  many  a  Rumford,  and  even  for  many 
a  FftAl^Ktii^. 

But  you  are  marvelling,  that  I  name  not  Intim- 
PERANCE  among  the  monsters,  against  which  our 
modern  Chivalry  should  couch  its  lance.  Oh  no  \ 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  Him,  who  slays  his  three 
myriads  annually — who  wastes  more  wealth,  than 
all  the  governments  of  all  onr  states  expend — ^who 
peoples  the  poor-houses,  and  furnishes  to  the  gaol 
and  the  gallows  three-fourths  of  their  victims! 
Him,  the  great  widow-maker,  and  orphan-maker ; 
who,  if  he  were  not  far  more  terrible  than  the  most 
hideous  of  Milton^s  creations,  might  be  taken  for 

Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmenred  with  blood 
Of  baman  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tean ! 

While  he  is  on  his  walk,  ye  sickly  whiners  after 
opportunities  of  distinction,  why  fold  your  arms, 
and  let  your  powers  rust  in  sloth  ?  See  you  not, 
that  if  he  be  suffered  to  live,  your  country's  early 
fate  is  sealed  ?  Nay,  see  you  not  neighbours,  friends,, 
kinsmen  of  your  own,  daily  bound  in  his  chains — 
those  chains  "  too  light  to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  broken^' — and  poisoned  by  his  breath  ? 
Ah,  even  yourselves^ — are  you  safe  ?  May  you  not 
earn  wreaths  as  imperishable,  by  delivering  a  hun- 
dred thousand  wives  and  a  million  of  children,  from 
the  jaws  of  this  monster,  as  you  could  have  won 
by  any  of  the  feats  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Orlando 
Fiirioso !  M. 
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Alice,  oa  thb  MrsTiaiBs :  a  Sequel  to  "  Earnest  Mai- 

travers,**  by  the  author  of  **  Zanoni,  Night  &  Morning,'* 

etc.    New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  No.  12,  in  the  series  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's 
"  Library  of  Select  Novels" — which  are  pat  forth  in  good 
type  and  paper,  at  the  surprisingly  cheap  rate  of  twenty-fire 
cents  the  volume.  This  work  is  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the/eio  who  questioned  the  mora)  of  "Earnest  Mallravers.** 
It  is  because  the  errors  of  judgment  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  hero  of  that  work,  were  not  yet  counterbalanced  or 
amended ;  it  is  because  his  opinions  were  ofVen  morbid  and 
unsound ;  it  is  1)ecause  his  sentiments  were  nobler  than  his 
actions,  and  his  pride  too  lofty  for  his  virtue,  says  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bulwer,  that  this  volume  "  is  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  trials,  and  the  consummation  of  my  de- 
sign." 

Like  one  skilled  in  the  mixture  of  liquors,  the  concocaion 
of  Bulwer  are  as  hurtful  to  the  reading  community  as  "hail 
storms,"  "  mint  juleps,"  and  "  gin  slings"  are  to  the  drink- 
ing community.  Though  delightful  to  the  palate,  are  apt  to 
suspect  there  lurks  a  poison  in  whatever  comes  from  the 
gin-shop,  or  is  poured  from  the  goblet  of  one  famed  for 
"  mixing  good  liquors.'*  Sir  Edward  is  famed  for  mixing 
up  vice  with  virtue,  and  of  making  even  crime  to  appear  in 
an  enticing  form.  And  to  carry  out  the  simile,  this  writer 
is  to  the  novel-reading  community,  what  the  icnowned  **  U- 
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qaor  mixer**  of  the  Tillage,  is  to  the  youth  of  the  neigh* 
borhood,  though  he  may  give  a  pot  of  "flip"  now  and  then, 
it  is  only  to  Hhet  the  appetite  and  make  it  more  greedy  for 
the  drug  that  is  to  follow.  Alice  is  for  sale  at  the  well  fur- 
nished Bookotore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  6i  Morris. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  EnOland,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  with  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  now  first  pub> 
lisbed  from  original  records  and  other  authentic  docu. 
ments,  private  as  well  as  public.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Second  series — two  vols. :  Philadelphia — Lea  and  Blan- 
chard--1842. 

These  volumes  open  with  the  eventful  history  of  the 
wives  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings— Elizabeth  of  York — who 
was  the  consort  of  Henry  VI 1.  She  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  lives  of  Plantngenct  and  Zendor.  Miss 
Strickland  writes  plainly  and  unafll'ectedly,  though  not  with 
out  good  taste  snd  discernment.  She  has  taken  great  care 
to  present  facts  in  such  a  form,  thnt  her  memoirs  of  all  the 
Queens  of  Henry  VIH.,  arc  suitable  for  the  perusal  of 
ladies.  For  the  first  time,  the  lives  of  three  of  his  Queens — 
Jane  Seymore,  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Kalherino  Howard, 
are  here  presented  to  the  public.  The  work  contains  the 
autographs,  in  fac  simiU — of  five  of  Henry's  Queens — 
Katherine  Howard  having  left  no  signature. 

The  Queens  whose  lives  arc  sketched  in  these  volumes, 
are: 

Elizabeth  of  York,  samaroed  the  Good,  Queen  of  Hen- 
ry VII. 

Katherine  of  Aragon— 1st  Queen  of  Henry  VIU. 


Anne  Buloyn 

2nd 

do. 

Jane  Seymore 

3rd 

do. 

Anne  of  Cleves 

4th 

do. 

Katherine  Howard 

6th 

do. 

Katherine  Parr 

6th 

do. 

Mary,  the  first  Queen  Kegent  of  England  and  Ireland. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  History,  and  with  all  is  an 
interesting  and  well  written  work.  It  is  for  sale  at  the 
Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 


The  Dublin  University  Magazine.    This  is  one  of 
the  Republications  of  which  our  friend,  Joseph  Gill,  Esq. 
is  the  agent.    We  extract  from  No.  4  of  vol.  2  the  follow 
ing  translation : 

"THE  CYMBAl^ER'S  BRIDE. 


*FROM  THE  FRE5I 


r  -OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 


"The  duke  hns  summoned  his  host  to  the  wars — 

Our  good  Duke  of  Brittany  ; 
From  city  and  village,  from  hill  and  plain, 
Thronging  they  come,  a  gallant  train  ! 

The  flower  of  his  chivalry  ! 

"  There  are  barons  bold,  from  their  fosse-girt  forts, 

Each  a  king  in  his  own  domain  ; 
Stern  knights,  grow  grey  amid  war's  alarms— 
With  nimble  squires — stout  men-at-arms — 

And  my  love  is  one  of  the  train. 

"He  is  gone  to  the  wars — ^to  Aquitaine — 

And  though  but  a  cymbaleer, 
So  bright  is  the  hanberk  on  his  breast, 
So  stately  his  mien,  so  lofty  his  crest. 

That  a  captain  you'd  deem  my  dear ! 

**  A  weary  time — a  heavy  heart, 
Have  been  mine  since  he  rode  away ! 


To  St.  Bridget  I've  prayed,  till  the  stars  grew  dim, 
To  watch  o'er  the  angel  that  watches  o'er  him. 
That  he  quit  him  not  night  or  day. 

"  On  my  knees  I've  besought  our  priest  to  pray 

For  all  soldiers  brave  like  mine  ; 
And  in  hopes  to  quicken  the  good  man's  prayer. 
Three  waxen  tapers,  tall  and  fair, 

I've  burned  at  Saint  Gilda's  ahiine. 

"  To  our  blessed  Mother  I've  vowed  a  vow. 

That,  let  me  but  look  on  his  face 
Once  again,  the  scallop  and  scrip  I'll  take. 
And  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  make, 

In  requital  of  her  grace. 

"  Meantime,  nor  letter,  nor  message  of  lovoy 

Has  solaced  or  him  or  me ; 
The  high-born  dame  has  her  page — the  knight   ' 
His  squire  for  such  errands,  and  absence  is  light — 

But  no  squire  nor  page  have  we. 

"  But  the  dreariest  day  must  end  at  last : 

The  war  is  over  and  done ; 
And  the  duke  this  day — nay,  this  very  hour, 
Will  be  here  with  his  host — if  you  stood  on  that  tower. 

You  could  see  their  arms  glance  in  the  sun  I 

"  The  duke  will  be  here — and  my  cymbaleer — 

How  my  proud  heart  beats  and  burns  ! 
'TIS  proud  and  happy^and  well  it  may ! 
For  a  lowly  vassal  he  rode  away, 

And  a  hero  he  returns ! 

"  Haste,  sisters,  haste  1  why  linger  ye  so? 

For  the  duke  must  now  be  near ; 
Our  place  let  us  take  at  the  ancient  gate 
By  which  he  will  pass  in  his  martial  slate— 

The  duke  and  my  cymbaleer ! 

"  Quick,  sistera,  quick — and  ye  will  see 

How  my  true  love  bears  the  bell. 
As  stately  he  rides  'mid  the  conquering  bands. 
And  quivering  under  his  manly  handS| 

The  cymbals  clash  and  swell ! 

"  Prowd  of  his  rider,  ye  will  see 

His  war-steed  spurn  the  ground, 
Tossing  aloft  the  plumes  of  red 
With  which  for  this  festal-day,  his  bead 

Will  be  deck'd  at  every  bound. 

"  But,  more  than  all,  my  cymbaleer 

Himself  in  all  his  pride  ye'U  see— 
My  beautiful !  my  brave !  with  the  air 
Of  an  earl  his  shining  casque  he'll  wear. 

And  the  mantle  wrought  by  me  !" 


Biographical  Stories  for  Children,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorn— author  of  Historical  Tales  for  Youth,  etc. 
Boston :  Tappan  and  Dennet. 

This  little  volume  contains  well  told  and  interesting  ato> 
ries  of  West,  Newton,  Sam  Johnson,  Cromwell,  Franklio, 
and  Queen  Christina — well  calculated  to  instruct  and  en- 
tertain the  young  mind.  It  is  a  valuable  book,  and  a  deci* 
ded  favorite  among  story-loving  children.  Messrs.  Smith, 
Drinker  and  Morris  have  the  work  for  sale. 
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BOOICS  AND  STATIONARY. 
SMITH,  DRINKER  &  MORRIS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH   &   PALMER, 

RICHMOND,  YA. 

Have  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  BOOKS,  includ- 
ing Jjow,  MtdktJ^  Chusicaly  School  and  MisceUaneous  Books  ; 
Diawing  Materials,  Mathematical  Instruments,  &c.  &c. 

A  general  assortment  of  Blank  Books  and  Stationary ; 
osiform  sets  of  merchant's  and  traders*  AccowU  Booksy  mads 
to  order  and  ruled  to  any  given  pattern. 

Binding  and  Ruling  executed  in  all  its  varieties. 

Ftbruary,  1843. 


EXCHANGE  READING-ROOM. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  announces  to  the  citizens  and 
the  public  generally,  that  the  Reading-Room  is  now  open. 
He  DBS  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  in  ad- 
dition to  the  best  daily  papers,  from  the  principal  cities  in 
the  nnion.  to  present  to  his  subscribers,  the  earliest  For- 
eign and  Domestic  intelligence.  Nor  is  it  his  intention  to 
eon£ne  himself  entirely  to  the  commercial  press,  as  there 
will  always  be  found  upon  his  table  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  most  reputable  literary  and  scientific  journals,  in- 
eluding  the  weekly,  and  monthly  journals  of  literature  sci- 
enee,  law,  medicine  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Tenns  of  subscription  for  yearly  or  transient  visitors 
made  known  by  applying  at  the  Reading-Rooro  In  the  reat 
of  the  Exchange  Hotel.  ANDREW  STEVENS. 

N.  B.— Mr.  A.  Stevens  is  authorised  to  act  as  agent  and 
receive  subscriptions  to  the  Messenger.  He  will  take  plea- 
sure in  showing  a  specimen  number  to  any  who  may  wish 
lo  Sttbscribe  to  this  popular  periodical. 

Biekmmd,  January  \st,  1843. 


THE  MARKOE  HOUSE, 
No,  293  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MRS.  S.  HOWELL  begs  leave  to  inform  those  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who  have  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia, 
tkst  she  has  taken  and  fitted  up  in  elegant  style  as  a  genteel 
priTite  BoAADiNG-HousE,  that  spacious  and  central  estab- 
ushment  called  the  Markoe  House,  situate  at  No.  293 
Chcanut  Street. 

This  House  is  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
Family  Parties,  having  suites  of  apartments  communicating 
vith  each  other,  togetner  with  Baths  and  other  desirable 
coQveniences. 

The  ordinary  dinner  table  will  be  always  ready  at  three 
o'clock,  which  is  ths  usual  hour  of  dining  in  the  principal 
koiris  of  this  city. 

Private  tables  when  re<fuired,  will  also  be  spread,  and 
Hke  the  public  table,  furnished  with  as  great  a  variety  as 
csn  be  found  in  any  similar  establishment  in  Philadelphia. 
The  best  Wines  kept  constantly  on  hand. 

Pkiladdpkia,  Febrwtry,  1843. 


CITY  HOTEL^  NEW-YORK. 

The  sabscriher  has  again  taken  the  above  house,  which 
has  been  refitted  and  furnished  in  superior  style,  and  will 
be  opened  on  the  first  of  February  next.  The  whole  exte- 
nor  and  interior  have  been  painted  throughout.  The  Ladies* 
•pattaieBU  are  materially  improved,  by  widening  the  stairs 
and  passages,  inserting  closets,  having  the  halls  warmed  by 
Annaees,  and  the  assembly-room  converted  into  several 
I  of  rooms  for  families,  and  a  spacious  ladies'  dining- 
.  The  public  dining-room  is  greatly  improved  by  a 
V  designed  to  increase  light  and  ventilation,  and  other 
icial  idterations.  Many  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  have 
been  renewed,  and  the  Croton  water  is  Introduced  on  every 
tbor  of  the  establishment.  The  house  will  be  amply  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite,  the  business  will  be  conducted 
in  the  most  libisnl  manner,  and  the  subscriber  and  Mr. 
Willabd,  who  will  be  associated  with  him,  respectfully 
■olieit  the  patronage  of  their  old  friends  and  the  public. 
CHESTER  JENNINGS. 
Iftto^r^rk,  J^Mury,  1843. 


PRINTING  OFFICE, 

AKD 

TYPE  FOUNDRY  AGENCY. 

TO  TBS  PUBUO* 

PLEASANTS  dc  BAILIE  have  this  day  sold  to  Mr.  P. 
D.  BERNARD  their  Book  and  Job  Office.  Mr.  B.  is  too  well 
known  as  a  skilful  printer,  to  reauire  commendation  from 
us— therefore,  we  would  only  ask  that  those  friends  who 
have  so  liberally  favored  us,  will  continue  their  patronaee 
to  our  successor,  under  the  confident  belief  that  ample 
justice  will  be  done  them. 

PLEASANTS  &  BAILIE. 

Richmond,  Nov.  9tht  1841. 


P.  D.  BERNARD, 

Having  bought  Pleasants  &  Bailie's  New  Job  Printing 
Office,  and  moved  into  the  Museum  Building,  up  stairs,  is 
now  better  prepared  than  ever  to  execute  all  kinds  of  Book, 
Job  and  Fancy  Work.  His  large  assortment  of  Type  and 
Presses,  with  the  assistance  of  tne  best  workmen,  will  ena- 
ble him  to  execute  all  orders  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  in 
the  best  manner. 

He  returns  his  thanks  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  for 
the  liberal  patronage  heretofore  bestowed  on  him,  and  hopes 
by  strict  attention  to  business  to  merit  a  continuance  of 
their  favors. 


TYPE  FOUNDRY  AGENCY. 

The  subscriber  having  been  appointed  Agent  for  WM. 
HAGAR  &  GO'S  Type  Foundry,  New- York,  will  execute 
orders  for  any  amount  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Tvpe,  or 
other  apparatus  for  Printing,  from  the  above  well-Known 
EstablisDment,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Eastern  cities.  A  specimen  of  their  T]rpe 
and  Ornaments,  can  be  seen  by  calling  at  my  Printing 
Office,  Museum  Building,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Nov.  25, 1841.  P.  D.  BERNARD. 


DENTAL   SURGERY. 


JOHN  a  WATT. 

ONE  SQUARE^OYE  THE   BANKS, 

BICHMOMD,  VIRGINIA. 

Peforras  all  operations  for  the  cure  of  disease  in  the 
Teeth  and  Gums ;  and  prepares  and  inserts  Artificial  Teeth 
from  a  single  one  to  an  entire  denture,  in  the  nooet  elegant 
and  durable  manner. 

SEPERENCB  BY  PERMISSION. 

M.  Clarke,  M.  D.  R.  W.  Haxall,  M.  D. 

George  Watson,  M.  D.         James  Bolton,  M.  D. 
F.  H.  Deane,  M.  D.  £.  H.  Carmtchael,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Nelson,  M.  D. 
Sqaember,  1842. 


J.  W.  RANDOLPH, 

At  R.  D.  Satutay^s  old  stand,  next  to  BecVs  City 
Baths,  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 

fiOOESELLER,  BOOKBINDER, 

STATIONER, 
MUSIC  AND  FANCY  DEALER. 
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TROSPECTU8 

OF  THK 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

This  is  a  monthly  Magaxine,  deroted  chiefly  to  LiTiaATORi,  bqt  occasionally  finding  room  also 
for .  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Soibncb  ;  and  professing  no  disdain  of  tasteful  selectioTu,  thoagh 
its  matter  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  original. 

Party  Politics  and  controversial  Theology^  as  far  as  possible,  ar^  jealously  excluded.  They  are 
•ometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  literature  or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  as 
lo  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but  whenever  that 
happens,  they  are  incidental^  only ;  not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  because  it  cannot  well 
be  severed  from  the  sterling  ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Rbvuws,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy  their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Editor's  aim 
that  they  should  have  a  threefold  tendency — ^to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  valuable  truths  or 
interesting  incidents  as  are  embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  books 
that  deserve  to  be  read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time  and  money  upon  that  large  number, 
m^iich  merit  only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age  of  publications,  that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distract 
and  overwhelm  every  undiBcriminating  student,  impartial  criticism,  governed  by  the  views  just  uk&k^ 
tioaed,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and  indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  him  who  does  vish  to  dis^ 
eriminale. 

Essays,  and  Talks,  having  in  view  utility  or  amusement,  or  both — Historical  Sxktcbbs — and 
Rehiniscskobs  of  events  too  minute  for  History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  ite  interest, — may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  staple  of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poctrt,  enough  is  published-^ 
sometimes  of  no  mean  strain-— to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  growing  poetical  taste  and  talents  of  our 
country. 

Trie  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  demand  such  a  work — and  not.  one  alone,  but  rnaay .  The 
public  mind  is  feverish  and  irritated  still,  from  recent  political  strifes : — The  soft,  assuasive  influence 
of  Literature  is  needed,  to  allay  ^at  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation.  Vice  and  folly  are  rioting 
abroad: — ^They  should  be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridicule,  into  their  fitting  haunts. 
Ignorance  lords  it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people : — Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion, 
to  arouse  the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number ;  so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  government 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  accomplish 
all  these  ends,  what  more  powerful  agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  periodical,  on  the  plan  of  the  Mes- 
senger ;  if  that  plan  be  bat  carried  out  in  practice  ? 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  agent.  In  all  the  Union,  south  of  Washington,  there  are 
but  two  Literary  periodicals!  Northward  of  that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty! 
Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the  wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual  literary  taste,  of  the 
Southern  people, compared  with  those  of  the  Northern t  No:  for  in  wealth,  talents,  and  taste,  wo  may 
justly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  our  brethren ;  and  a  domestic  institution  exclusively  odr  own,  be- 
yond all  doubt  affords  us,  if  v^  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for  reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  local  v^nt,  that  the  word  Southern  was  engraftod  on  the  name 
of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design  to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  supposed  local 
^  interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought,  it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North  and  South  bound 
endearingly  together  forever,  in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affection.  Far  from  medita- 
ting hostility  to  the  north,  he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to  draw,  much  of  his  choicest 
mattor  thence :  and  happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his  pages,  by  makinnr  each  region  know 
the  other  better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel  forever  the  lowering  clouds  that  so  lately 
threatened  the  peace  of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacred  ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  now  commenced  its  ninth  volume,  and  •  ninth 
YEAR.  How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered,  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  belicTes, 
however,  that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than  human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  fall  short 
of  Theory, 


CONDITIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGEl 


1.  The  Southern  Literary  Mebssngbr  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive quality. 

2.  The  "MasSENGBR"  hereafter  will  be  mailed  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume, — and  the  price  of  subscription  is 
S5  per  volume,  paytMe  in  advance; — nor  will  the  work  be 
tent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH.  IC7  THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD;  NOR 
WILL  A  SINGLE  NUMBER  BE  SOLD,  IN  ANY 


CASE.  FOR  LESS  THAN  FfVE  DOLLARS—, 
PRICE  OF  A  WHOLE  VOLUME  OF  THE  M 
SENGER..ai 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  v 
assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  subscriber  thus  tf 
mitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper 
dence  ot  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  m 
randum  of  Uke  number  and  particular  marka  of  tiie 
sent. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  b«  dii»cimi;.. 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volimie  has  been  p)v^)ii^" 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  aul 
ber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  Boon  as  Uie 
number  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  after  that  time,  To 
discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted,  lu^  sa 
at  the  option  of  the  editor. 


See  Notice  on  2nd  page  of  Cover. 
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ORIGINAL  PROSE  ARTICLES. 

PAOI 

1.  The  ReJigioui  Uses  oC  Music.  By  Rev.  £.  L. 
Magoon.  Earlj  histoiy  of  Music ;  Fondness  of 
Che  ancieats  for  its  uses  in  Dirine  Worship ;  In- 
fluences of,  on  nstaral  charscter ;  On  intellect ; 
Listance — Milton,  Bacon  and  others;  Music 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  USES  OF  MUSIC. 

BY  RET.  B.  L.  MAOOON. 

In  this  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  consider  sim- 
ply the  uses  to  be  made  of  melody  in  the  services 
of  oar  holy  religion  ;  and  we  remark,  in  the  first 
pkce,  that  Music  has  uses,  because  it  has  power. 
Whatever  is  powerful  may  be  made  useful,  and  its 
Qlility  shoald  be  measured  by  its  potency.  By  this 
rule  let  us  estimate  the  value  of  music,  by  first 
eximiDiDg  its  capacity  to  move. 

The  history  of  Music  is  as  ancient  as  the  use  of 
metals.  By  the  Mosaic  narrative,  that  primitive 
docnmenl  of  the  human  race,  we  learn  that  the 
descendants  of  Cain  possessed  both.  But  by  the 
Hosic  of  the  Cainites,  we  are  not  to  understand 
oor  own  more  complicated  and  sublime  forms  of 
mekidy.  Although  Music  was  first  applied  some- 
times to  magical,  or  rather  to  medicinal,  purposes, 
yet  its  principal  application  was  to  divine  uses. 
AQ  nations  and  sects  have  been  as  unanimous  in 
the  religiofis  ase  of  Music,  as  they  have  been  di- 
versified io  their  peculiar  ceremonials  and  creeds. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  the  holy  nation  did  not 
only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but 
geoerally  set  them  to  Music  himself,  and  that  which 
he  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
became  a  national  treasure,  and  the  stimulant  of 
DDversal  praise.  Even  Pagan  poets  intimate  how 
Mofiic  should  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the 
Moses  as  sarronnding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their 
hymns  aboat  his  throne.  The  holy  Scriptures 
eome  to  as  filled  with  "psalms  and  hymns  and 
ipiritnal  songs.^  Four  thousand  of  the  best  musi- 
I  in  the  nation  of  the  Jews  led  in  the  solemn 
sserrice.  Israel  mingled  the  symphonies  of 
trndwri  and  triumphant  song  with  the  murmurs 
of  Ibe  sobsiding  billows  on  the  shore  of  that  sea 
vhieb  bad  just  swallowed  their  Egyptian  foe 
TkvA  made  his  palace  melodious  with  the  rever- 
benttons  of  his  imperial  harp.  Isaiah  sang  the 
degy  of  Jernsalem's  destrnction  in  tones  that 
vent  resoonding  to  the  skies ;  and  the  imprisoned 
Apostles,  Paol  and  Silas,  made  the  jail  at  Philippi 
Tihcate  to  the  glorious  Music  which  chains  could 
sot  bind  nor  midnight  conceal.  And  when  *'  God 
Maifest  in  the  fleah"  abolished  the  ritual  of  a  dis- 
pMition  which  had  mainly  gone  to  decay,  he  re- 
eogniied  and  reanimated  that  which  was  most  di- 
vine, its  Hosic,  and  at  the  point  of  transition  from 
flU  to  new,  from  obsolete  ceremony  to  perpetual 
4ily,  he  ^  sang  an  hymn  ;**  and  when  he  had  gone 
ts  Gethnemane,  to  Calvary,  and  to  Heaven,  he  left 
(he  aelody  of  rapturous  song,  to  accompany,  as  it 
hid  eomieiieed,  the  dispensation  of  eternal  life. 
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Instrumental  accompaniments  were  invented  to  aid 
the  influence  of  voice  and  verse,  and  when  all  are 
united  in  holy  league,  there  is  nothing  earthly  which 
so  effectually  presents  to  our  elevated  conceptions 

"  That  undisturbed  Bong  of  pure  consent. 
Aye  sung  around  the  sapphirC'ColoTed  throne. 
To  him  that  sits  thereon.    ♦    »    ♦ 
Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud,  uplifXed  angel -trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  cherubic  hosts,  in  thousand  choirs. 
Touch  their  celestial  harps  of  golden  wires." 

The  department  of  public  worship  of  which 
we  now  speak  is  in  harmony  with  the  most  uni- 
versal and  pervading  element  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse. Every  ray  of  light;  every  particle  of 
rain,  snow  or  vapor;  every  blade  of  grass  that 
grows ;  every  leaf  that  expands ;  every  rose  that 
blooms;  the  zephyrs  that  fan  the  gossamer,  and 
thb  bolt  that  rives  the  mountain  crag;  fountains 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  forests  swaying  before  the 
storm ;  the  sighing  reed  and  the  heaving  volcano ; 
the  gleaming  lake  and  the  thunder  of  old  ocean's 
roar,  are  but  different  notes  in  the  great  anthem  of 
nature,  which  charms  the  ear  of  God.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  its  Creator,  there  is  Music  in  every  thing 
that  moves,  and  in  every  thing  that  grows.  We 
read  how  *'  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God,'' — the  producU  of  his  crea- 
tive power, — "ahonted  for  joy."  It  is  the  sublime 
expression  of  Euripides,  the  Grecian  poet,  '*  Thee, 
I  invoke,  thou  self-created  Being,  who  gave  birth 
to  Nature,  and  whom  light  and  darkness  and  the 
whole  train  of  globes  and  planets  encircle  with 
eternal  Masic."    A  greater  poet  than  he  has  added, 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion,  like  an  angel,  sings, 
Still  choiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim." 

Architecture  has  been  compared  to  "frozen  Mu- 
sic," and  even  in  such  a  congealed  state  it  is  glo- 
rious ;  but  in  its  more  liquid  form,  Music  is  beauty 
to  the  ear,  as  beauty  is  Music  to  the  eye.  When  it 
is  really  well  executed,  there  are  no  surer  wings 
than  seraphic  sounds,  to  lifY  the  soul  to  heaven. 
Sounds  closely  resemble  feelings,  since  both  are 
invisible,  and  sounds  are  the  very  element  in  which 
the  feelings  live  and  move.  Hence  Music  easily 
enters  the  seat  of  feeling,  and  while  we  listen  we 
become  melodious  with  inarticulate  rapture,  and 
are  borne  on  the  stream  of  expressive  harmony. 
Music  is  the  revelation  of  the  adoration  of  heaven; 
and  why  should  it  not  form  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  saints  in  this  world  of  darkness  and  death? 
Its  more  assiduous  cultivation  and  holy  use  would 
have  a  wonderful  effect  in  improving  our  taste,  as 
well  as  in  creating  a  more  general  relish  for  what 
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in  every  age  has  been  deemed  the  most  ennobling 
of  pursuits,  and  the  highest  of  all  artificial  enjoy- 
ments.    It  is  this  which 

" exalu  each  joy,  allaya  each  grief. 

Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  the  plague  ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  ador'd 
One  power  of  physic—Melody  and  Song." 

Music  brightens  the  blind  man's  gloom,  and  re- 
vives the  veteran's  joy.  The  peasant,  as  he  goes 
whistling  to  his  task,  feels  less  of  his  weariness ; 
and  the  tired  slave  grows  happy,  if  he  can  but 
chime  his  toils  with  his  animated  song.  The  pri- 
soner, far  down  in  the  gloomy  mines,  can  sing  his 
griefs  to  rest ;  and  when  other  eloquence  avails  not 
to  rouse  a  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  wrongs.  Music, 
piping  in  cave  and  tower,  will  send  the  inspiration 
of  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  the  shrill  cry  of 
redress  to  the  abused.  The  wise  are  made  wiser 
by  its  power  ;  and  its  ennobling  influence  will  leave 
the  traces  of  beauty  even  in 

"  The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain." 

In  the  second  place,  Music  has  religious  uses, 
because  it  is  potent  in  its  influence  upon  natural 
character,  the  intellect  and  the  soul. 

It  is  a  fact,  palpable  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
servation, that  Music  has  a  strong  moulding  influ- 
ence on  natural  character.  God  has  constructed 
us  alive  to  its  influence.  The  love  of  Music  is  a 
sign  of  a  good  disposition ;  the  practice  of  it  will 
improve  a  bad  one.  Wonderfully  does  it  possess 
a  humanizing  and  polishing  power.  Polybius  tells 
us  that  this  beautiful  science  was  early  taught  (u 
the  children  in  Arcadia,  and  by  this  means  that 
people  became  the  most  amiable  of  the  Greeks. 
Pythagoras  used  it  always  before  going  to  bed. 
The  students  in  the  ancient  schools  of  the  prophets 
gave  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Music. 
Hence  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  at  a  certain  place, 
"  Thou  shall  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming 
down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  ta- 
bret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them  ;  and  they 
shall  prophesy ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and 
shall  be  turned  into  another  man.^'  And  in  the  second 
book  of  Kings  we  find  Elisha  calling  in  a  devout  Le- 
vite,  to  play  and  sing  before  him,  to  calm  and  raise 
his  spirits,  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Almighty. 
**  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him."  When  Saul  was  exas- 
perated and  lashed  into  fury  by  his  own  strong  pas- 
sions, David  came  before  him  with  his  sweet  harp 
and  holy  song.  These  were  potent  to  chase  away 
the  evil  spirit,  and  calm  the  ruflled  temper.  Op- 
pressed  by  the  mournful  distress  of  Israel  and ' 
Judah,  the  great  prophet  called  for  Music  on  "  an ; 
instrument  of  ten  strings"  to  compose  his  soul  after ! 
zealous  agitation,  that  he  might  be  put  into  a  meet  i 
condition  to  receive  the  calm  visions  of  God.  ' 


It  is  well  known,  that  if  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, when  in  foreign  lands,  hears  the  wild  and  sim- 
ple notes  of  the  Ranchez-Vaches,  which,  played 
upon  the  Alpine  horn,  had  charmed  him  in  his 
infancy,  the  roost  ardent  and  ungovernable  longing 
is  excited  once  more  to  climb  the  cliflfs  and  navi- 
gate the  waters  of  his  native  canton.  And  it  has 
been  said  by  one  who  well  understood  the  moral 
effect  of  Music,  that  in  Germany  this  delightful 
science  creates  for  the  care-worn  laborer  another 
and  a  better  world,  a  middle  region  between  this 
earth  where  wealth  and  the  enjoyments  it  procures 
are  allotted  to  the  few,  while  to  the  many  are  as- 
signed privations,  contumelies,  irremediable  pover- 
ty, and  that  future  world  where  Equality,  that  ban- 
ished exile  from  the  earth,  has  fixed  its  only  and 
last  abode.  It  is  to  that  ideal  region  that  the  Ger- 
man peasant's  mind  is  gently  wafted  on  the  wings 
of  melody,  by  the  soft  voices  of  his  wife,  daugh- 
ters and  sons,  together  with  the  strains  of  his  own 
flute  or  hautboy.  The  great  English  poet  recorded 
eternal  truth  in  the  lines  which  declare  that  there  is 

*' Nought  80  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  Music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  : 
The  man  that  hath  no  Music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  aflections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Our  second  remark  under  this  head  relates  to 
the  influence  of  Music  on  the  human  intellect. 
All  good  men,  in  every  age,  have  felt  that  this 
power  is  great.  The  prophets,  as  is  seen  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  took  their  station  by  the 
side  of  majestic  rivers,  that  in  the  stillness  and  de- 
lightful scenery  around  them,  they  might,  through 
the  sofl  murmur  of  the  water,  be  refreshed,  enli- 
vened, and  prepared  for  the  Divine  ecstacies.  The 
testimony  of  President  Edwards  will  illustrate  this 
position.  '^I  felt  God,  so  to  speak,  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  thunder-storm  ;  and  used  to  take  the 
opportunity,  at  such  times,  to  fix  myself  in  order  to 
view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings  play,  and 
hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's  thun- 
der, which  often  times  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing, leading  me  to  sweet  contemplation  of  my  glo- 
rious God.  While  thus  engaged,  it  always  seemed 
natural  to  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  medita- 
tions, or  to  put  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a 
singing  voice." 

A  like  sovereignty  over  intellect  is  latent  in  su- 
perior instrumental  or  vocal  Music.  Milton  listened 
to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspiration;  Bourda- 
loue  used  his  violin  freely  before  preaching  to  the 
intellectual  court;  Lord  Bacon  had  music  often 
played  in  the  room  adjoining  his  study ;  and  Leo- 
narda  de  Vinci  painted  most  sublimely  when  me- 
lodious notes  resounded  most  profusely  near  his 
studies.  Regaling  the  weary  with  sweet  Music  is 
like  besprinkling  a  close  apartment  with  odorife- 
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roos  water;  the  heat  that  enervates  \a  dispersed, 
and  fraarant  energy  stimnlates  the  gratified  sense. 
The  following  are  words  of  troth  which  Chrysos- 
tono,  the  distingnished  Greek  father,  uttered  long 
ago.  **  No  one  of  the  slothful  multitude  ever  de- 
parted from  the  church  retaining  a  prophetic  or 
apostolic  sentence  ;  but  verses  of  the  psalms  they 
chant  at  home,  and  repeat  when  passing  thronj^h 
the  forum.  If  a  man  be  inflamed  with  anger,  if  he 
be  infuriate  with  rage ; — should  a  holy  psalm  steal 
on  his  ear  melodious,  tranquil  he  departs,  subdued 
and  harmonized  by  music's  power."  This  good 
man  had  experienced  something  of  that  influence 
which 

" comes  o*er  the  ear  like  ibe  sweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  good  Music  has  a 
tendency  to  make  its  admirer  eflTeminate.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  most  bracing  and  energetic  spe- 
cies of  eloquence.  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in 
Haoders  Messiah  has  oflen  brought  vast  audiences 
nnconscioosly  to  their  feet ;  and  Hayden's  Crea- 
tion, Beethoven's  Oratories,  and  Mosart's  Requiem 
touch  at  once  the  intellect  and  heart  with  a  taiis- 
manic  power  greater  than  would  the  light,  the  sea- 
sons, or  even  the  crucifixion,  which,  through  sounds, 
they  represent.  To  have  this  eflfect,  "however, 
Music  must  be  deep  and  honest.  Imagination  and 
the  skill  of  profound  and  spontaneous  emotion  must 
move  in  the  strains  which  are  designed  to  move 
others.  The  Marseilles  hymn  became  the  migh- 
ty inspiration  of  the  French  Ke volution,  because 
it  first  sprang  from  a  soul  of  fire,  and  was  repeated 
by  those  who  were  full  of  feeling.  Sophocles 
gave  a  tremendous  eflfect  to  vocal  thought  when 
he  saog  to  the  Music  of  his  lyre  in  the  chorus  of 
his  own  tragedies.  Solon  and  Timotheus  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  like  manner,  produced  an  overwhelming 
iofloence  on  large  auditories  of  most  illustrious 
persons.  We  have  ourselves  seen  a  most  thrill- 
ing impression  produced  on  three  thousand  highly 
cnltivated  citizens  while  one  gentleman  sang  **  The 
Angers  Whisper,"  accompanied  by  the  soft  touches 
of  his  wife's  piano.  The  Spartan  troops  marched 
to  the  sound  of  ilates  when  they  went  to  the  most 
deadly  strifes ;  and  moral  heroes  have  found  high 
inspiration  in  melodious  tones. 

Music  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  There  is 
iBore  of  Luther's  soul  in  the  "  Old  Hundred"  he  | 
eompoeed  than  in  any  other  single  work.  It  is| 
nblimely  interesting  to  contemplate  that  great  re- , 
former  with  Music  for  his  solace  and  inspiration,  I 
and  the  conversion  of  universal  opinion  foi  hisi 
task.  When  he  could  no  longer  write,  by  reason ' 
of  exhacstion,  he  sang.  When  he  had  wearied  him- ' 
self  in  struggling  with  his  own  great  conceptions 
of  tmth,  or  when  he  was  prostrated  in  antagonizing ' 


with  error,  he  gave  utterance  to  thonghts,  other- 
wise unutterable,  through  the  notes  of  his  flute. 
He  says  that  the  devils  fled  from  his  flute.  Be- 
tween Music  and  martyrdom  his  great  soul  vibrated, 
full  of  eonfidence,  and  entranced  with  glory;  and 
between  these  poles  of  his  existence  there  were 
more  than  continents  of  rapture  for  him  to  enjoy. 
"Come,"  said  he,  one  day  to  Melancthon,  as  the 
storm  of  persecution  thickened  most  frightfully, 
"  Come,  let  us  sing  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  :  and  let 
earth  and  hell  do  their  worst." 

The  invigorating  influence  of  Music  was  well 
understood  by  Milton,  and  is  thus  described  by  him 
in  Paradise  Regained. 


•  Go,  view 


The  schools  of  ancient  sages  ;  he  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world. 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Sloa  next ; 

There  thou  shall  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numl)er8  hit. 

By  voice  or  band,  and  various  measured  verse, 

.'l]jlian  chaxiQS  and  Dorian  lyric  odes/' 

In  the  third  place,  we  plead  for  sacred  Music 
because  it  has  a  high  use  in  its  direct  influence  ou 
the  soul.  Thanks  be  to  God ! — there  is  such  a 
thing  in  this  fallen  world  as  pure,  spiritual,  sublime 
devotion,  and  this  should  be  the  soul  of  all  our  pub- 
lic worship.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  cnliiva- 
tion  of  religious  feeling  is  neither  to  be  neglected 
nor  despised ;  and  it  woald  be  well  if  all  coQ.d 
verify  the  agreeable  truth  that,  **  as  nightingales 
sing  sweetest  where  there  is  an  echo,  so  do  our 
hearts  speak  most  audibly  where  Music  is  around 
them."  Sacred  melody  strengthens  devotion,  ad- 
vances praise  into  rapture,  repeats  every  act  of 
worship,  and  embalms  in  the  mind  more  lasting  im- 
pressions, than  those  which  accompany  transient 
forms  of  words,  uttered  in  homily  or  creed.  The 
fear,  love,  sorrow,  and  indignation  which  are  awa- 
kened in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make 
the  heart  better,  and  create  aspirations  based  on 
causes  the  most  rational  and  praiseworthy.  Thus 
in  innocence,  pleasure  and  duty  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  holier 
may  be  our  religion.  Christianity  requires  us  to 
abase  ourselves  in  humility,  but  not  to  debase  our- 
selves, nor  to  degrade  the  noblest  cause  by  a  Van- 
dal-like contempt  for  what  God  in  nature  and  art 
has  created  beautiful  and  good. 

The  sermon  is  designed  to  teach  theological 
principles  and  practical  morality ;  prayers  are  the 
medium  of  acceptable  worship ;  but  the  nearest 
approach  that  earthly  beings  can  make  to  the  ado- 
ration of  angels,  is,  when  they  lift  their  hearts 
with  their  voices  in  solemn  thankfulness  to  Al- 
mighty God.  The  old  Cameronians,  those  heroi- 
cal  fathers  of  Scottish  piety,  were  so  fully  con- 
scious of  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
personal  dangers  they  would  unaoimonsly  lift  up  a 
full  chorus  in  singing  their  psalms.     English  sol- 
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diets  were  frequently  by  ibis  means  gaided  to  the 
dens  and  caves  where  those  persecuted  Christians 
were  concealed,  when  the  solitude  of  night  on  the 
mountains  was  broken  by  peals  of  melody,  poured 
from  hearts  that  felt,  from  lips  now  eloquent  in 
chanting  the  anthems  of  heaven. 

The  empire  of  Music  extends  beyond  the  grave. 
Its  influence  is  more  direct,  and  perhaps  more  en- 
nobling than  any  other  of  the  fine  arts.  The  sister 
powers  indirectly  move  ideas ;  this  grasps  at  once 
with  strongest  hold  upon  the  soul.  Next  to  divine 
grace,  it  possesses  the  mightiest  transforming  power. 
Music  doubles  our  conception  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  and  makes  us  feel  capable  of  the  noblest  ef- 
forts. It  is  incapable  in  itself  of  expressing  mean- 
ness, and  never  utters  falsehood.  Through  its 
harmony  we  make  the  nearest  discovery  of  the  se- 
cret of  the  Creator,  and  most  profoundly  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  life.  The  powers  of  music  have 
never  been  exercised  in  their  highest  perfection, 
until  they  have  been  devoted  to  the  services  of 
religion.  In  this,  their  high  subordination,  the 
humble  Christian  will  feel 

" such  sacred  and  horoc-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  wuking  bliss," 

as  he  never  knew  before.  The  effect  is  inexpli- 
cable ;  and  yet  we  know  that  judicious  singing  is 
mnch  more  efficacious  even  upon  the  unconverted 
than  ordinary  preaching.  When  the  sermon  has 
fallen  powerless  upon  the  hearer,  melting  Music,  like 
the  Saviour *s  tender  look  on  the  wayward  Peter,  has 
often  pierced  to  the  quick ;  and  he  who  was  just 
now  indifferent,  becomes 

"All  ear. 

And  takes  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

The  most  solemn  and  judicious  preaching  will 
generally  do  no  more  than  fill  the  fountains  of  the 
attentive  soul ;  it  is  often  the  prerogative  of  Music 
to  break  these  fountains,  and  give  vent  to  penitence 
or  joy,  or  both  combined.  Hence  the  custom  is  a 
very  laudable  one,  to  commence  public  services 
with  a  pious  chant.  It  prepares 'the  general  mind 
for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  It  diffuses  a 
calmness  over  turbulent  feelings,  and  dissipates 
those  vain  and  sinful-  thoughts  which  prevent  a 
suitable  performance  of  that  great  duty  of  thanks- 
giving to  our'Heavenly  Father  for  the  infinite  stores 
of  blessings  he  has  bestowed.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  profit  by  the  hints  in  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  angelic  worship. 

"Then  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that,  glittering  by  their  side, 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet. 
With  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
The  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  : 
No  one  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part— such  concord  is  in  Heaven." 

The  influence  of  such  spiritual  worship  is  of  the 
worthiest  kind.     The  good   Herbert   of  England 


was  accustomed  to  spend  whole  days  alone  in  the 
cathedral  at  Salisbury,  and  he  has  left  it  on  record, 
"  that  his  time  spent  in  prayer,  and  church  Music, 
elevated  his  soul,  and  was  his  heaven  upon  earth.'' 

The  power  of  cultivating  sweet  melody  is  the 
glorious  prerogative  of  intelligent  beings.  No  ani- 
mal can  keep  time  in  his  walk  or  other  motioDs. 
The  birds  do  not  keep  time  in  their  songs.  Even 
the  Music  of  the  spheres  is  irregular ;  but  the  su- 
premacy of  mind  is  developed  in  self-control,  and 
in  the  harmony  of  measured  praise.  The  sacred 
writers  have  been  careful  to  point  out  this  exercise 
as  a  part  of  religious  doty.  *' Awake  up,  my 
glory,"  said  David,  *'  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as 
long  as  I  live ;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while 
I  have  my  being.*'  The  apostle,  addressing  the 
Ephesians,  described  how  they  might  glorify  God 
in  their  body  while  "  speaking  to  themselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and 
making  melody  in  their  heart  to  the  Lord.''  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  public  wor- 
ship remains  to  us  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  we  should 
'^  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before 
his  presence  with  singing." 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  uses  of  Music,  let 
me,  before  closing,  mention  several  .particulars 
requisite  to  render  sacred  Music  useful.  These, 
among  others,  arc  expression,  distinct  accentuation, 
and  profound  emotion. 

In  the  first  place,  much  depends  upon  giving  spe- 
cific expression  to  what  we  sing.     Every  piece  of 
sacred  composition  has  a  particular  sentiment  to  be 
expressed,  and  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this 
in  our  attempts  at  harmonious  utterance.     It  is  the 
same  in  that  department  of  God's  great  choir  which 
is  found  in  nature.     Ev.ery  bird  that  sings  expresses 
its  own  peculiar  existence  by  a  peculiar  note.    How 
different  are  the  tones  of  the  mother-bird,  as  she 
mourns  the  loss  of  her  stolen  young,  from  those 
with  which  she  ordinarily  calls  them.     Sounds  be- 
come  musical  by  their  richness,  clearness,  indi- 
vidual fullness ;  by  their  relation  to  each  other  ;  by 
rhythm,  time,  and  melody ;  by  their  transitions  and 
expressive  modifications. 

When  this  peculiar  excellence  of  public  singing^ 
is  neglected,  much  of  its  power  is  entirely  lost* 
When  good  sentiments  are  strikingly  expressed, 
the  profligate  even  will  be  startled  as  if  an  luigel 
spoke.     A  young  wanderer,  under  the  covert  of 
night,  was  wending  his  way  in  New- York  to  the 
doors  of  hell,  when  he  chanced  to  pass  under  a  w^in- 
dow  where  virtue  sang  with  touching  tones  that  beau- 
tiful piece — "  Home,  Sweet  Home."    He  felt  that 
"  Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  the  hidden  residence." 

Music  shattered  the  obduracy  of  his  heart ;  he 
grew  penitent  as  he  listened,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  God,  and  found  a  home  in  the  joys  of  & 
virtuous  life. 
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Tbere  is  no  more  powerful  anxiliary  to  the 
preachiDg  of  the  Goepel,  than  good  Music ;  and 
there  are  few  obstaclea  so  insurmountable  and 
repnUire  as  bad  psalmody.  The  most  eloquent 
sermon  ever  preached  may  be  counteracted  by  an 
inappropriate  tune,  badly  sung.  A  whole  week's 
stody  and  the  soUcitnde  of  months  may  be  entirely 
frustrated  by  discordant  attempts  at  Music,  over 
which  the  intelligent  minister  would  sit  down  in 
his  polpit  and  weep. 

In  order  to  secure  the  expression  so  desirable,  we 
must,  in  the  second  place,  acquire  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct accentuation.  The  great  advantage  of  vocal 
Mttsie  lies  in  its  capacity  of  speaking  words  and 
sentiments,  of  instructing  while  it  delighu.  But 
this  advantage  is  lost  if  those  who  sing  do  not  give 
proper  accent  to  what  they  express.  This  excel- 
lence relates  to  the  manner  in  which  sounds  are 
uttered,  without  reference  to  their  loudness,  or 
softness,  or  to  their  pitch  in  the  Musical  scale. 
The.  same  note  may  be  struck  on  a  drum,  with  a 
glove  or  with  a  stick,  but  the  accent  of  it  will  be 
Tery  different.  The  note  of  a  harpsichord  may  be 
the  same  as  that  of  a  piano-forte,  but  the  accent 
differs  widely,  because  the  sound  of  one  is  produ- 
ced by  a  quill,  the  other  by  a  hammer.  The  ob- 
ject of  Music,  in  the  church  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
give  increased  effect  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  words.  This  requires  that  every  note  should 
be  struck  with  confidence,  distinctness,  and — 

Thirdly,  that  all  should  be  uttered  with  appro- 
priate and  sincere  emotion.  Some  of  the  best  com- 
posers of  Music  in  the  world  seem  to  be  most  in- 
fluenced by  this  truth ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
right  tone  to  their  accompaniment,  first  commit  to 
memory  the  thought  and  language  they  are  to  sing. 
They  first  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  language  committed  to 
their  skill,  and  then  utter  it  melodiously  to  the  tune 
of  the  spontaneous  Music  of  their  enraptured  soul. 
In  speaking  and  singing,  we  must  first  deeply  feel 
what  we  would  have  strongly  move.  What  we 
borrow  from  others  must  be  again,  as  it  were,  born 
in  us,  to  produce  effect.  Imitation  of  excellence 
is  always  impotent  to  do  good.  Art  cannot  pos- 
sess efficiency  independent  of.  nature.  In  elo- 
qoeoee  and  Music  we  can  give  nothing  to  our  fel- 
low men  but  ourselves. 

There  can  be  but  little  well-grounded  hope  for 
tbe  existence  of  high  Musical  excellence  in  ihia 
community  until  Musical  education  is  earlier  com- 
menced, more  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  har- 
mony of  Divine  love  is  more  deeply  implanted  in 
oar  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  elements  of  Music  should  mingle  freely  with 
all  other  elements  of  youthful  education.  Children 
sbooid  be  taught  to  sing  as  well  as  to  talk,  read 
and  pray.  Christians  in  general,  and  parents  in 
particolar,  should  be  watchful  over  the  harmonious 
edacation  of  youth.     No  recreation  is  so  innocent, 


and  no  solace  is  so  sweet,  as  the  soothing  and  ani- 
mated tones  of  Music. 

Musical  talent  should  be  more  sought  out  and 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  high  praises  of  the 
sanctuary  of  God.  There  is  no  danger  of  too 
much  sanctified  Music.  God  is  never  offended 
with  too  highly  cultivated  praise.  Instead  of  mere 
sound  give  us  real  melody,  and  it  will  never  be  too 
abundant.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  worship 
where  their  was  a  choir  of  two  hundred,  chanting 
to  the  mellow  thunder  of  an  organ  that  made  the 
whole  house  quake,  and  there  was  neither  confu- 
sion, discord,  nor  oppressive  notes  in  those  songs 
of  glorious  praise.  There  is  already  an  evident 
improvement  in  the  sacred  Music  of  the  Sooth, 
and  the  cause  should  be  well  sustained.  The  cus- 
tom of  having  oratorios  is  a  good  one.  As  the 
public  taste  is  improved,  Music  will  be  more  and 
more  appreciated.  The  most  Gothic  and  disgrace- 
ful of  all  prejudices,  is  the  strange  prejudice  against 
harmonious  tones, — it  always  springs  from  discor- 
dant if  not  degraded  souls.  Had  we  more  fre- 
quent Musical  entertainments  among  us,  they  would 
not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  passions ;  give  our 
thoughts  a  holier  turn,  and  cherish  those  Divine 
impulses  in  the  soul,  which  are  felt  by  those  who 
are  not  stultified  in  ignorance  or  stupified  by  sen- 
sual pleasure. 

Finally,  we  need  more  of  the  melody  of  Divine 
love  in  the  soul,  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
will  render  the  sense  of  duty  acute,  and  all  who 
feel  it  will  contribute  in  every  possible  way  to  ren- 
der public  worship  attractive,  and  the  ordinances 
of  our  holy  religion  productive  of  universal  good. 
Under  its  peaceable  influence  prejudices  will  dis- 
appear ;  all  who  can  sing  will  -be  magnanimous 
enough  to  consecrate  their  talents  on  a  common 
altar ;  fickleness  will  give  place  to  fervency,  and 
one  desire  to  glorify  God  will  possess  the  public 
mind. 

Let  the  writer  remind  his  readers  that  there  is 
one  place  in  the  universe  of  the  Almighty  where 
there  is  no  singing.  Let  him  warn  you  of  sin  and 
its  dreadful  results,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  who 
sing  on  earth,  so  to  utter  the  accents  of  contrition 
and  the  raptures  of  renovating  love,  that  yon  may 
be  prepared  forever  to  sing  "  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb.'' 

Richmond f  Feb.,  1843. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 


These  are  so  called  from  Artoit^  in  France,  where  they 
were  first  osed.  They  are  deep,  slender  borea  in  the  earth, 
descending  hundreds  of  feet,  until  they  reach  some  vein  of 
water,  which  commenced  in  some  higher  place  than  the 
weirs  mouth.  Of  course,  this  water,  tending  to  seek  the 
level  of  its  source,  rises,  and  runs  out  at  the  top  of  the 
bore— sometimes  in  a  decided  jet.  Such  a  well  was  finished 
a  few  months  ago,  at  Eutaw,  in  Greene  county,  Alatjama  ; 
224  feet  deep,  and  yielding  a  large  supply  of  good  water. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  LOAFERS. 

We  live,  it  may  be  said,  to  make  observations. 
We  make  them  and  use  them.  The  various  oc- 
currences of  life  are  briefly  chronicled  in  our  memo- 
ries, shaped  by  our  inventions  and  put  into  force  by 
our  wills.  We  live  too  that  we  may  philosophize ; 
at  least,  the  scholastic  development  of  the  com- 
munity do  so.  Life,  therefore,  is  a  very  serious 
affair,  and  whatever  thereto  appertains  sacred ;  this 
is  the  case  with  Loafers. 

A  want  of  that  deep-seated  refinement,  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  parts 
to  a  well-ordered  whole,  of  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated causes  to  prodnce  an  admirable  effect,  and 
an  absence  of  that  sinceriiy  which  sees  a  some- 
thing of  good  in  all  the  various  classes  of  society, 
has  given  birth  to  many  unfortunate  remarks  upon 
this  singular  and  wide-spread  genus  of  our  race. 
Many  a  good  and  profitable  thing  has  thus  been 
cried  down  by  popular  indelicacy.  The  finest  arts, 
the  best  of  sciences,  were  hooted  at  by  the  oracu- 
lar owls  of  conservatism,  the  dissenters  from  the 
excellence  of  novelties.  It  needs  not  to  run  back 
to  the  ofl-cited  cases  of  Galileo,  Fulton,  and  others, 
martyrs  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them  of  their  own 
powers,  and  the  bounty  of  nature  in  general.  Their 
history  is  now  in  the  mouths  of  school-boys.  It 
is  now  admitted  that  the  new  is  always  the  butt 
for  the  poisoned  arrows  of  malicious  wits,  and  the 
constant  aim  of  those  deplorable  geniuses,  who, 
having  nothing  original  in  themselves,  deny  inven- 
tion to  all  others. 

It  were  a  valuable  thing,  to  know  the  name  of 
the  first  man  who  acted  the  part  of  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  Loafer  on  the  stage  of  human  life ; 
if  we  could  trace  the  deep  benignity  to  its  well- 
spring  in  that  unfathomable  heart,  which  originally 
proclaimed  to  the  admiring  spectators  the  obvious 
glory  of  hanging  out  in  the  sun  on  a  warm  morning, 
and  taking  it  easy.  There  was  that  in  him,  which 
has  sent  rejoicing  into  the  minds  of  a  whole  cloud 
of  unfortunate  individuals,  who,  having  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do  in  this  world,  would  have  speedily  cut 
their  throats  and  evanished  therefrom,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  grand  discovery  of loafing. 

Look  at  that  unobtrusive  person,  against  the  post 
yonder,  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Observe  his 
quietness.  He  is  as  calm  as  an  expiring  candle, 
or  a  moonlight  scene.  He  is  as  silent  as  a  man 
who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  or  a  museum  after 
the  hour  for  closing.  The  very  soul  of  placidity 
sits  upon  the  half  raised  eyelid,  the  venerable, 
crownless  hat,  the  long  unbrushed  hair,  and  the  par- 
tially-smoked cigar  that  protrudes  from  his  serious 
lips.  No  restless  negro  with  his  active  fingers 
has  plied  the  brush  over  those  antiquated  shoes,  on 
which  the  collected  dust  of  apparent  centuries 
rests.  His  pantaloons  have  long  since  flowered, 
and  are  now  perfectly  seeded ;  his  coat  has  just 


holes  enough  in  it  to  vindicate  its  years, — his  whole 
appearance  is  removed  at  a  great  distance  from 
splendor.     He  is  a Loafer. 

This  innocent,  unoflfending,  stationary  person,  as 
harmless  as  the  post  at  his  back,  or  the  curb-stone 
at  his  feet,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  exception 
apparently,  among  men,  at  which  satire  could  not 
be  aimed.  To  an  angel  or  some  good  spirit  from 
another  sphere,  how  perfectly  absurd,  how  vindic- 
tively savage,  an  assault  upon  a  Loafer  would  ap- 
pear. Attack  the  shadow  of  a  lamp-post,  the  im- 
moveable tin  spout,  or  a  brick  pavement  rather  than 
him.  He  is  a  denizen  of  the  sunshine  when  it  feels 
pleasant,  and  a  haunter  of  the  shade  when  it  grows 
comfortable'^a  valuable  invention  for  the  con- 
suming of  half-smoked  cigars, — an  old-clothes 
horse, — solemn  as  a  mist — inofifensive  as  a  water- 
ing-pot. 

The  position  of  Loafers  in  society  is  not  inde- 
finite. It  is  frequently  said  of  this  class — they  hold 
no  place  in  society;  an  Ishmaelitish  propensity 
dwells  in  them  to  wander  and  become  scarce;  they 
are  seen  here  for  a  moment  and  then  gone,  not  like 
birds  of  passage  that  come  back  at  regular  periods, 
but  like  will-o-the-wisps  that  flare  up  brightly  one 
instant,  then  sink  forever.  A  plague,  we  say,  be 
in  the  bones  of  those  who  thus  revile  the  character 
of  these  gentle  wanderers.  It  is  the  Loafer's  of- 
fice to  produce  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  places 
in  a  short  time.  He  does  not  love  eternal  repose, 
but  occasionally  slides  oflT  in  the  shades  of  even- 
ing, and  migrates  from  tavern  to  tavern ;  but  with 
so  much  humility,  such  pure  peacefulness,  and  so 
obvious  a  disregard  of  splendor,  that  we  consider 
his  migratory  habits,  economical  and  to  be  desired. 

Loafers  generally,  are  shadows  haunting  side- 
walks, wharves,  museums  and  the  parks.  They 
neither  swarm  nor  congregate .  Like  the  stars  they 
come  alone.  Their  appearance  is  the  sign  of  peace. 
In  wars  they  are  not  to  be  seen,  nor  in  times  of 
storm,  danger  or  diflSculty.  They  are  the  grand 
advocates  of  the  sublime  doctrine  of  social  equality, 
believing  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  They  are 
not  revolutionary  or  sans  culottes;  for  although. 
ragged,  they  always  wear  clothes. 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  discovering  the 
religious  tenets  of  this  amiable  sect.  Even  if  they 
have  any  cultus  or  mode  of  worship,  'tis  doubtful. 
Their  whole  lives  may  be  a  kind  of  adoration. 
They  do  in  a  manner  oflTer  themselves  upon  the  al- 
tar of  supreme  laziness,  and  thus,  doing  nothing^ 
with  them,  is  the  highest  devotion,  while  amongr 
others,  it  is  treachery  to  the  state. 

The  origin  of  this  grand  class  of  society  par- 
takes of  nothing  very  mysterious.  Tt5  cause  may 
be  discovered  in  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  the  high  rate  of  exchang^es. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  always  against  the  Loafer. 
Their  demands  are  not  any  of  them  convertible 
into  cash.     Their  capital  stock  consists  of  splendid 
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assortttents  of  first  rate  anecdotes,  which  they  re- 
tail with  consummate  propriety.  They,  like  the 
general  goveniment,  are  much  given  to  contracting 
loans,  principally  for  "goes"  and  cigars.  Such 
being  the  simplicity  of  their  lives  they  are  never 
known  to  fail ;  or  if  they  shonld  ever  seek  advice  of 
those  conning  spiders,  the  lawyers,  it  never  gets 
beyond  a  slight  adjustment  of  trifling  difficulties 
in  the  poNce  courts,  involving  the  rights  of  a  sin- 
gle gentleman  to  pass  his  nights  under  an  awning 
instead  of  ander  a  roof,  or  the  legality  of  smoking 
a  cigar  nfrhich  does  not  happen  to  belong  to  the 
person  smoking  it,  or  something  of  this  like.  Loaf- 
ers never  marry,  having  no  desire  to  participate  in 
the  activity  required  to  keep  a  family  in  motion  ; 
they  never  are  observed  on  the  other  hand  to  commit 
soicide,  or  emigrate  to  Texas.  They  hold  no  of- 
fices in  the  government,  not  being  adapted  to  the 
transaction  of  affairs,  and  too  philosophical  to  pass 
their  lives  in  trying  to  get  people  into  trouble,  after 
trying  to  get  them  out.  Qniet  yet  not  unaffable, 
polite  yet  not  excessively  so,  dressed  yet  not  dan- 
dies, contemplative  yet  not  speculative,  generous 
yet  not  profuse,  they  pass  their  tranquil  lives  in 
sweet  obscurity,  neither  menaced  by  the  frowns  of 
the  rich,  nor  pestered  by  the  importunities  of  the 
poor.  FoGO. 


SLIP-SLOP. 

I  would  not  give  a  button  for  a  roan  who  has 
reached  fifty  without  ever  having  had  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  been  utterly  useless 
in  society — a  milksop,  without  one  spark  of  energy 
to  act,  courage  to  dare,  or  fortitude  to  suffer,  in  be- 
half of  right  against  wrong.  [This  remark  is  not 
wholly  new.] 

Some  enthusiasm  is  indispensable  to  greatness : 
and  it  mast  be  a  generous  enthusiasm  too,  which 
would  achieve  true  greatness.  Probably  few  men 
have  led  mankind  along  any  new  and  eminently 
good  path,  who,  early  in  their  career,  were  not 
kK^ed  upon  by  the  cold  hearted  or  the  foolish  as 
more  or  less  crazy.  Columbus,  and  Fulton,  and 
Folton^s  precursor.  Fitch,  and  every  great  Re- 
former,— for  instance.  Their  project  haunts  their 
thoughts  and  crowds  their  tongues  perpetually, — 
a  fixed  idea — in  fact  a  monomania ;  until  experience 
teaches  them  discretion ;  and  they  learn  that  not 
only  a  quiet  life,  exempt  from  ridicule,  but  even 
the  success  of  the  darling  scheme  itself,  depends 
■poo  their  conciliating  mankind^s  regard,  by  mani- 
festing common  sympathies  and  common  sense. 

Pope,  my  favorite,  decidedly,  among  the  secon- 
dary poets, — indeed,  I  believe,  he  affords  me  more 
pleasure  than  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  though  he  dis- 
plays less  genius — in  his  Essay  on  Man,  has  done 


a  mischief  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  by 
the  sort  of  optimism  he  there  inculcates :  the  doc- 
trines of  which,  winged  by  his  numbers  and  pointed 
by  his  wit,  are  borne,  like  thistle-seeds,  into  every 
clime,  and  find  a  lodgment  in  every  mind.  The 
sentiment,  running  through  much  of  the  poem, 
that  "  whatever  the  Creator  has  ordained,  is  best," 
I  shall  not  controvert,  if  taken  in  what  I  deem  its 
true  meaning.  But  if  it  imports,  that  all  things 
ought  forever  to  remain  as  they  now  happen  to  be, — 
and  there  are  people,  possessed  with  such  a  phan- 
tasy— I  deny  and  deride  it, as  atonce  false, absurd, 
and  mischievous.  It  would  at  once,  like  the  head 
of  Medusa,  petrify  every  reform  in  government, 
every  improvement  in  society — maintaining  kings 
and  subjects,  nobles  and  peasants,  rich  and  poor, 
unchangeably,  in  their  actual  condition.  But  such 
is  not  its  meaning.  It  means  no  more,  than  that 
the  universe  is  ordered  by  boundless  wisdom,  and 
that  man  should  be  content  with  the  faculties  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  upon  him.  But  it  does  not 
exclude  the  propriety, — nay  the  imperious  duty— 
of  his  employing  those  faculties  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. And  what  boundless  scope  does  not  this  in- 
terpretation give !  what  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment !  While  optimism  seeks  only  to  "  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  let  us  cherish  it ;  but  when 
it  opposes  itself  as  a  barrier  to  man's  advance  to- 
wards that  high  goal,  which  his  maker  designed 
him  ever  to  approach,  perhaps  never  to  reach — 
let  us  spurn  it,  as  unworthy  of  our  character,  and 
of  our  destinies. 

Another,  kindred  doctrine,  runs  through  the  poem 
just  mentioned;  equally  calculated  to  palsy  the 
energies  of  beneficence  :  That  there  is  a  fixed 
chain  of  beings,  from  the  Almighty  down  to  an 
atom ;  and  that  each  link  in  this  chain  must  forever 
maintain  its  place,  or  else  the  regular  subordina- 
tion so  beauteous  to  the  poets'  eye,  be  destroyed. 
And  to  prove  his  idea  (or  rather  that  of  the  Ara- 
bian philosophers,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  it),  he  refers  to  various  inequalities  estab- 
lished by  Nature  among  the  inanimate  creation, 
and  among  the  animate  irrational :  inferring  from 
the  whole,  not  only  that  mankind  in  general  need 
not  hope  for  exaltation  of  character,  or  of  condi- 
tion ;  but  that  each  individual,  or  set,  or  tribe,  or 
nation,  must  acquiesce  in  the  state,  absolute  or  re- 
lative, wherein  he  or  they  happen  to  be.  Because, 
by  an  eternal  law,  ^*  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than 
Jove,"  he  concludes  that  the  chasm  between  pea- 
sant and  King  is  unalterable :  and  because  tho 
weed  does  not — cannot — aspire  to  tower  with  the 
oak, — he  infers  that  the  classes  now  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  want,  should  never  hope  for  wisdom, 
wealth,  or  distinction.  To  such  absurdities  are 
those  betrayed,  who  employ  analogies  to  prorc, 
what,  if  it  were  proved,  they  could  only  illustrate. 
Pope,  and  those  who,  perhaps  from  their  school 
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lessons,  adopt  his  views,  forget  that  ineqaalities 
in  brutes  cannot  prove  a  necessary  and  unchange- 
able inequality  in  man ;  because  the  vaunted  anal- 
ogy wholly  fails  in  many  important  particulars. 
Brutes  have  nothing  within,  which  prompts  to  rise — 
which  pants  for,  and  tends  to,  excellence ; — no  love 
of  wealth,  of  ease,  of  power,  of  fame, — no  self- 
esteem,  patriotism,  philanthropy,  religion — no  re- 
membrance of  past,  or  foresight  of  future  pleasnre, 
or  pain — no  dread  of  Hell,  or  hope  of  Heaven. 

And  as  to  the  chain,  with  fixed,  indestructible 
links, — what  has  become  of  the  celestial  body, 
which  astronomers  think  was  at  a  recent  period 
sundered  into  the  3  last  discovered  planets? — 
Where  are  the  mammoth,  and  the  gigantic  masto- 
don, and  the  giants  who  (holy  writ  assures  us)  once 
existed  t  Where  the  numerous  tribes  of  plants, 
fishes,  birds,  and  shells,  now  extinct,  but  which 
modern  research  proves  to  have  abounded  of  old  1 

Perhaps  in  combatting  these  poetry-nursed,  if 
not  poetry-born  opinions,  it  may  be  thought  that  I 
have  been  warring  with  shadows ;  but  I  am  greatly 
deceived  if  they  have  not  insinuated  themselves 
unawares,  and  very  mischievously,  into  many  a 
mind.     Let  them  pass. 

Servetus,  it  is  said  [he,  whom  Calvin  burned 
for  his  wrong  belief  about  the  five  points]  wrote 
a  book,  about  1531,  in  which  he  plainly  anticipates 
Plarvey,  in  describing  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Two  paragraphs,  containing  this  description,  in 
their  original  Latin,  are  quoted  by  Taylor  [I  think 
that  is  his  name]  in  his  recent  book  concerning  the 
Eminent  Men  of  Elizabeth's  time — chapter  on  Cal- 
vin and  the  church  of  Geneva."  The  book  was 
lately,  and  perhaps  is  now  for  sale  in  some  of  the 
R  .  .  .  d  book-stores. 

At  the  age  of  13,  George  Washington  copied 
into  a  sort  of  memorandum  book  which  he  then 
kept,  a  set  of  rtdes  for  behavior^  the  influence  of 
which  seems  clearly  discernible,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  illustrious  life.  One  of  the  most  striking  and 
useful  was, — "  never,  in  the  presence  of  others,  to 
do  any  act  which  might  seem  to  imply  a  slight^  or 
disregard,  of  them  :  but  to  accompany  every  move- 
ment with  a  gesture  or  look  of  courtesy  and  respect, 
at  least  so  as  to  show  a  mindfulness  that  others  are 
present.^^  See  these  admirable  rules  in  Sparks^ 
Life  of  Washington. 

They  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who,  in  a  stage- 
coach, place  their  feet  upon  a  seat  on  which  a  fel- 
low passenger  is  sitting — by  all  who  smoke  in  a 
stage-coach,  or  other  confined  place  where  other 
persons  are — ^by  all  who  indicate  a  contempt  for 
one  near  them,  by  humming  a  tune,  or  other  un 
courteous  noise — in  short,  by  all  the  vulgar  or  rude 
people,  who  think  their  free  carriage  is  blunt  hon- 
esty, when  in  truth  it  is  only  a  mean  selfishness. 
For  true  politeness  is  nothing  but  a  constant  thought 


for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  others :  of  course  im- 
politeness is  nothing  but  a  constant  thought  of  our 
own  ease  and  comfort. 

Persons  now  living,  who  remember  Patrick 
Henry,  expatiate  so  much  upon  the  magic  of  his 
voice  and  look,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  those 
were  very  important,  if  not  the  chief  ingredients, 
in  his  eloquence. 

He  was  remarkable,  they  say  also,  for  addressing 
to  every  man,  discourse  relative  to  that  man^s  call- 
ing :  to  a  farmer,  about  farming ;  to  a  tanner,  about 
tanning ;  to  a  physician,  about  medicine ;  &c.  &c. 
He  used  to  say,  that  he  never  met  with  a  man  so 
ignorant,  but  that  he  learned  something  from  him. — 
There  is  a  sensible  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  same  effect,  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  Athenians  not  only  sang  hymns  at  their 
greatest  festival,  in  honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
ToeiTON,  who  bad  delivered  their  state  from  ty- 
rany, — but  decreed,  that  no  slave  should  bear  the 
names  of  those  heroes.  How  different  in  Ame- 
rica !  Numberless  slaves  among  us, — and  still  more 
of  white  men,  some  of  whom  deserve  to  be  slaves, 
have,  as  christian  names,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
even  Washington ! 

Few  things  are  more  trying  to  the  good  nature 
of  a  cleanly  person,  than  to  see  men  spit  upon  his 
floor,  or  carpet,  or  wall.  When  the  filth,  thus 
ejected,  is  made  worse  by  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
juice, — it  is  an  aggravation  of  indignity,  which  we 
may  well  wonder  that  either  one  gentleman  shoald 
brook;  or  another  should  perpetrate.  The  matter 
is  not  much  mended,  when  the  apartment  thus  pol- 
luted is  the  joint  one  of  both  parties,  or  is  shared 
by  them  with  others,  whether  few  or  many.  A 
gentleman,  of  no  church,  lately  at  a  religious  meet- 
ing, placed  his  hat  upon  the  floor,  under  his  seat. 
When  he  took  it  up,  he  found  it  so  nastied  by  the 
tobacco-spittle  of  a  professor  of  religion  who  sat 
behind  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  washed  ! 
And  it  was  with  difficulty  cleansed.  A  pretty 
opinion  of  religious  professors,  that  gentleman  wa3 
likely  to  form — if  that  was  a  fair  specimen ! 

The  absurdities  of  Boz,  in  his  late  book  about 
us,  are  on  no  account  so  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
because  they  made  us  despise  almost  the  only  thing 
in  it  that  was  not  despicable — his  broadside  agaiost 
our  habit  of  spitting. — The  necessity  of  kindness, 
to  the  efficacy  of  counsel,  never  was  more  happily 
exemplified.  All  the  lessons  of  Boz  were  lost 
upon  us ;  as  Tommy  Merton^s  endeavors  to  make 
the  pig  love  him,  were  unavailing,  because  they 
mainly  consisted  of  his  catching  it  by  the  hinder 
legs,  and  pommelling  it  till  it  squealed  again.  In 
such  a  case,  all  men  much  resemble  pigs.  Xo 
make  either  advice  or  bread  acceptable,  it  shoald 
not  be  accompanied  with  abuse,  or  blows.       M.- 
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REJECTED  PRIZES. 

**  Where  ought  the  spirit  of  Poetry  to  flourish  more  freely 
than  in  our  own  country  ?     Stretch  forth  the  Magician*s 
waad,  and  wake  up  the  Ariels  and  Fairies  of  our  native  land." 
Dee.  No.  Messenger^  p.  799. 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  POESY. 

lo  fairy  land,  a  marble  palace  stands — 
A  goifsous  pile,  the  work  of  fairy  hands*- 
Lofty  and  grand,  its  noble  form  it  rears, 
And  all  unscathed  by  tooch  of  time,  appears. 
Its  countless  columns,  glitteringly  white. 
Support  a  dome  whose  summit 's  lost  to  sight ; 
Of  Architecture  mixed,  it  seems  to  be ; 
And  every  ouler  blends  in  harmony. 
Forth  from  the  front,  a  sloping  lawn  extends, 
To  where  the  streamlet  murmuringly  wends, 
Twixt  willow*fringed  banks  its  winding  course 
Bending  the  lily's  head  with  gentle  force. 
And  softly  gliding  on,  its  home  to  make 
In  the  calm  bosom  of  a  sleeping  lake. 
The  lawn  is  decked  with  variegated  bowers 
And  redolent  with  fragrancy  of  flowers ; 
Gay  fountains  send  their  sparkling  jets  aloft. 
And  all  is  bright  and  beautiful  and  soft. 
Far  to  the  right,  a  shaggy  wood  appears, 
Dark  with  the  gathered  moss  of  many  years. 
A  deep  gloom  broods  upon  the  forest  rude, 
Sacred  to  silence  and  to  solitude ; 
Rearward,  gigantic  mountains,  towViog  high, 
Fling  their  peaked  summits  to  the  middle  sky ; 
While  on  the  left,  the  senses  to  appal. 
Leaps,  bounds  and  roars,  the  rushing  waterfall. 
Nature  appears  to  have  lent  her  every  grace 
To  deck  the  spirits  of  Poesy's  dwelling  place. 

'TIS  the  close  of  a  brilliant  day  in  June ; — 
Floats  over  head  the  unclouded  moon. 
No  sound  is  heard  save  the  murmuring  rill, 
Or  the  plaintive  note  of  the  whippoorwill, 
Or  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  trees 
Softly  stirred  by  the  summer  breese. 
That,  laden  with  perfume,  gently  blows — 
Nature  seems  buried  in  repose. 

A  stranger  youth  of  gentle  mien 

Is  gaxing  on  that  fairy  scene. 

With  quickened  breath  and  beating  heart. 

Uplifted  hand  and  lips  apart, 

Bewildered  look  and  wondering  air, 

At  viewing  scenes,  so  strange  and  fair. 

Sudden,  upon  his  startled  sight 

Poais  a  rich  stream  of  mellow  light, 

A  brilliant  flood  of  radiance  sent 

From  window,  tower  and  battlement. 

Reflecting  back  the  flashing  rays — 

The  very  trees  seem  in  a  blaze ; 

And  glittering  in  the  gorgeous  light. 

The  fountains'  spray  gleam  diamonds  bright. 

Tablee  are  spread  with  viands  rare, 

Colled  from  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air ; 

And  ruby  wine,  a  sparkling  store. 

The  goblet's  brim  is  mantling  o'er ; 

Rich  bursts  of  music,  such  as  ne'er 

Have  (alien  on  listening  mortal's  ear 

In  clear,  full  strains  are  swelling  high, 

FilUog  the  air  with  melody — 

A  Acene  of  wild  enchantment—  all 

Seema  decked  for  some  gay  frstival. 


Forth  from  the  opening  palace  doors 
A  train  of  lovely  women  pours  ; 
And  with  gay  laugh  and  gleesome  shout 
Disperse  themselves  the  lawn  about. 
They  seem  like  fawns  let  loose  to  play. 
As  wild,  as  innocently  gay  ; 
Some  choose  their  partners  and  advance 
To  mingle  in  the  graceful  dance ; 
Some,  in  mock  state,  pretend  to  dine ; 
Some  sip  the  rosy,  sparkling  wine ; 
Or,  seeking  what  to  mirth  disposes. 
Some  pelt  each  other  with  the  roses ; 
All  is  confusion,  mirth  and  glee. 
Frolic  and  joyous  revelry. 

Then,  hidden  by  a  friendly  tree, 
The  prying  stranger  well  might  see. 
By  voice,  by  garb,  by  symbol  clear, 
That  one  of  every  cliroe  was  here. 
He  knew  the  laughing  maid  of  France, 
The  lightest  in  the  merry  dance  ; 
The  long  descended  Teuton  fair, 
CoQspicuous  by  her  yellow  hair  ; 
The  "  Saya"  opened  to  reveal 
The  haughty  brow  of  Old  Castile ; 
While  nought  was  needed,  save  the  eye, 
To  mark  the  maid  of  Italy. 

But  there  was  one  of  stature  tall. 
Who  seemed  the  fairy  queen  of  all, 
Whose  bearing  proud  and  lo&y  grace 
Gave  token  of  the  Saxon  race. 
Upon  her  queenly  brow  was  set — 
Mark  of  her  rank,— a  coronet. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Byron  and  Bums,  the  bard  of  "  hope," 
Sir  Walter  rich  in  border  lore. 
The  gifted  Irish  minstrel,  Moore, 
Had  each  contributed  a  gem 
To  deck  that  kingly  diadem. 
Soon  as  this  form  the  stranger  saw, 
He  felt  a  deep,  mysterious  awe, 
And  urged  by  feeling  in  his  breast 
That  could  not,  would  not,  he  repress \1, 
Forward  he  came  and  bent  his  knee 
Before  her  lovely  majesty. 
With  cheeks  all  pale,  but  fla-shing  eyes, 
Caused  by  miz'd  anger  and  surprise. 
The  Queen,  at  first,  with  dark'ning  frown. 
Upon  the  kneeling  youth  looked  down ; 
Then,  smoothing  o'er  her  angry  look. 
Lifted  him  up.  and  kindly  spoke. 
"  Whence  art  thou  stranger  ?" 

•*  In  the  sunny  South 
"  I  passed  the  early  years  of  joyous  youth, 
"  Since  then,  a  wanderer,  I  have  seldom  seen 
"  My  native  land,  named  from  thy  virgin  queen, 
"  To  me,  the  loveliest,  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
**  The  land  that  gave  to  Washington  his  birth, 
'*  Famed  for  her  daughters  fair,  a  worthy  State. 
"  And  justly  styled  the  mother  of  the  great ; 
"  For  since  she  started  first  in  glory's  nice 
"  Five  of  her  sons  have  held  the  foremost  place 
'*  In  their  country's  gift,  and  from  their  marble  cold 
••  Their  names  still  rule  their  country  as  of  old." 
*'  We  know  the  land  you  speak  of;  yon  fair  girl, 
*'  Marked  by  her  hazel  eye  and  auburn  curl, 
**  Her  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  brow  of  snow, 
*'  Her  vermeil  lips  and  soft  cheeks'  rosy  glow, 
'*  ?Ier  perfect  form  and  faullless  Grecian  face, 
'*  Majestic  mien,  calm  look,  and  quiet  grace, 
•'  Who  leans  so  pensively  ugainst  yon  trrr, 
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**  And  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  appean  to  be, 

"  Is  thy  Country's  Mu9e,  and  well  may'st  thou  be  proud 

**  Of  one  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  good." 

'•  Come  hither,  Nina*  sweet  one,  see  !— This  youth 

*'  Comes  from  ihy  chosen  land,  thy  own  loved  South ; 

*'  Of  courteous  mien  he  seems,  and  well  might  bear 

"A  message  to  thy  faithful  votaries  there. 

'*  Hast  thou  not  one  to  send  ?" 

The  lady  raised 
Her  lovely  hrad,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed, 
Then,  as  her  harp  a  mournful  cadence  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  spirit  of  Southern  poesy  sung  : 
*'  No  rank  have  f,  *mong  my  sisters  fair, 
"  No  leafy  chaplet  binds  ray  hair, 
•'  No  song  from  the  sunny  South  1  hear, 
•'  My  sad  and  drooping  heart  to  cheer ; 
"  My  spirits  fade,  my  hopes  are  flown, 
**  I  feel  neglected  and  alone. 
••  Affords  the  South  no  fruitful  theme, 
"  For  the  enraptured  jioet's  dream  ? 
"  Has  nature  from  the  Southern  land, 
*'  Withheld  her  ever  bounteous  hand  ? 
"  Are  there  not  rivers  dark  and  deep, 
'*  That  onward  to  the  ocean  sweep  ? 
"  Nor  mountains  huge,  nor  forests  drear, 
"  Fit  scene  for  many  a  tale  of  fear  ? 
"  Nor  grain-clad  fields,  nor  valleys  fair, 
**  Nor  fragrant  flowers  that  scent  the  air? 
••  Nor  haunted  spot  nor  lonely  glen, 
"  Fit  theme  for  youthful  poet's  pen? 
"  Nor  legend  old  to  wake  the  lyre 
"  Of  woman's  love,  or  man's  dread  ire  ? 
*•  yes,  she  has  all ;  then,  wherefore  sleep 
"  Her  poet  sons  in  slumber  deep  ? 
"  Why  am  I  left  to  weep  and  mourn 
•*  A  prey  to  cold  neglect  and  scorn  ? 
'*  Go  rouse  them,  stranger,  by  this  pleading  strain— 
**  To  gen'rous  Southern  hearts  I  cannot  sue  in  vain." 

She  ceased,  and  shed  full  many  a  pearly  tear 

That  dimmed  the  Instre  of  her  beauty  bright. 
When  o'er  the  shag«ry  mountain  tops  appear 

The  first  faint  gleamings  of  the  coming  light. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion  ringing  on  the  night. 
Heralds  the  near  approach  of  joyous  day, 

Fades  the  wild  fairy  pageant  from  the  sight, 
The  stranger  turns  him  on  his  homeward  way, 
And  lays  before  the  south,  her  Muse's  melancholy  lay. 


ODE  TO  DEATH. 

BY  E.  B.  HALE. 

She's  dead !  aye,  dead  and  buried ! 
The  gentle  Kate— the  lov'd— the  beautiful : 
O,  she  was  beautiful !  and  kind,  as  lovely  ! 
And  innocent,  as  kind !  But  she  has  gone — 
And  I,  a  poor,  lone-hearted  wanderer. 
Way-worn  and  desolate,  beside  her  grave 
Will  sit  me  down  and  weep. 

Thou,  with  the  crooked  scythe  and  spade ! 

Thou,  with  the  blear'd  and  sunken  eye  ! 
Gliding  an  ever  silent  shade, 

fn  solemn  stillness  by  !— 
Prtle  Death !  away  !  O,  is  it  meet, 
To  link  the  bitter  with  the  sweet ! 
And  wrap  n.s  in  ihy  windiiii;  a-hi-et, 

When  hope  is  hi^^h  I — 
And  coming  years  in  blooming  dress, 
Glow  with  the  smiles  of  loveliness  ? 


Ah !  is  it  meet— when  heart  and  heart, 

And  soul  and  soul  together  grow — 
To  tear  the  truthful  whole  apart. 

And  bid  the  tear  to  flow  ? 
Why  dim  the  hopes  that  brightest  hung — 
Why  clip  the  cords  that  closest  clung — 
Why  shut  the  eye,  and  seal  the  tongue. 

And  write  thy  wo. 
In  gathering  tears,  and  deep  distress, 
Where  Heav'n  had  deign'd  the  soul  to  bless  ? 

O,  Death !  I  would  that  thou  could'st  weep  !— 

I  would  the  curse  of  God  were  thine ; — 
That  where  the  fiery  billows  sweep. 

Thou  might'st  forever  pine  ! 
I  would  that  on  that  lurid  shore. 
Where  seething  flames  in  vengeance  roar, 
Th'  Eternal  God  would  bar  thy  door, 

In  wrath  divine ; 
And  on  thy  hoary  withering  head. 
The  curse  of  endless  torment  shed  ! 

When  Eden  lay  in  pristine  bloom — 

When  Time  his  primal  circuit  ran — 
Thy  spirit  thron'd  the  darksoire  tomb, 

And  woo'd  the  creature  Man  : 
And,  since  the  ever  mournful  day, 
When  Heaven  fled  from  Earth  away. 
And  man  became  thy  helpless  prey, 

— His  life  a  span — 
Thy  brooding  curse  in  e^ery  clime, 
Has  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  Time ! 

O,  had  the  Parent  Father  known — 
Had  he  but  seen  the  dire  distress — 

Had  he  but  heard  a  dying  groan — 
And  felt  its  loneliness  ! 

Had  he  but  seen  the  waves  of  wo, 

Sweeping  with  dark,  resistless  flow. 

O'er  all  of  life  and  love  below, 
That  man  would  bless, 

O,  he  had  never  stray'd  from  thence, 

Nor  lost  his  bright  inheritance. 

That  bitter  sin  had  ne'er  been  his ! 

The  bitter  curse  had  ne'er  been  outs  ! 
The  grave,  and  all  its  mysteries. 

Death,  and  its  dreaded  powers. 
But  in  the  Ancient  Orient  clime — 
The  Eden  of  the  Olden  Time— 
I  ween  that  in  their  pristine  prime — 

Among  the  flowers, 
The  sons  of  earth,  in  radiant  guise. 
Would  walk  the  groves  of  Paradise ! 

I  ween  that  where  the  Angela  sung. 
When  God  matur'd  his  mighty  plan  ; 

And  Heav'n  and  Earth  in  unison  rung. 
With  love  and  bliss  to  man ! 

I  ween  that  there  in  glory  still. 

Exempt  from  every  human  111, 

The  sons  of  Earth  would  roam  at  will. 
As  ages  ran, 

And  brighter  in  their  glor}*^  glow 

In  Heav'n  above  '.—and  Heav'n  below  ! 

But  'tis  not  thus — regret,  away — 

Mourn  not  my  soul  at  God's  decree  ; 
Look  forward  to  that  brighter  day — 

And  glory's  immortality. 
'Tis  meet  that  Death  should  triumph  here'— 
'Tis  meet  that  man  should  .shed  the  tear — 
And  meet  that  all  should  press  the  bier — 
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The  bood  and  free, 
And  in  some  lonely  quiet  spot — 
Fonset  the  world,  and  be  forgot. 

Tis  God*s  decree.     I  hear  ihc  knell, 
Of  coming  years  and  Time's  decay ; 

A  thousand  cramLIing  records  tell 
Of  glory  gone  from  earth  away  ! 

The  gorgeous  fanes— the  splendid  piles — 

The  glory  of  fair  Grecians  Isles ! 

Where  Art  bestow'd  her  sweetest  smiles, 
And  lov'd  to  dwell — 

I  see  their  wreck,  but  ask  not  why 

Their  lofty  forms  so  lowly  lie. 

But  seek  we  not  a  foreign  shore- 
No  need  to  cross  the  sounding  sea, 

Or  in  the  depths  of  ancient  lore — 
To  search,  O  Death,  for  thee. 

The  Earth  is  thine  !  and  on  its  sphere, 

Thou  ridest  with  the  rolling  year, 

And  breathest  in  the  startled  ear 
Thy  dread  decree ; 

And  who  shall  stay  thy  spirit-arm — 

Or  shield  the  stricken  heart  from  harm  ? 

These  mounds  in  wide  circumference  spread, 
ScatterM  throughout  this  wide  domain. 

Where  rest  the  long,  long  buried  dead. 
Are  trophies  of  thy  reign  ! 

Nor  these  alone — for  thou  hust  been 

Amid  the  busiest  haunts  of  men, 

And  graven  with  thy  solemn  pen, 
The  words  of  dread ; 

Who  deem*d  a  ruin*d  Palenque  stood 

In  Nature's  wildest  solitude  ? 

Oblivion  !  from  Ihy  shrouded  grave 
Give  back  ihe  records  of  the  dead  ! 

Why  sweeps  thy  dark  resistless  wave, 
0*er  sunny  scenes  ibat  Time  has  bred  ? 

Ah.  Death !  thou  ghastly  shape,  'tis  thou— - 

]  read  it  on  thy  hoary  brow— 

Thy  lidlesa  eyc-balla  glaring  now, 
Destruction  crave ! 

Tjraal,  march  on  ;  o'crthrow  the  past — 

But  know  thy  turn  shall  come  at  last ! 

The  shaft  thoo  shalt  not  always  hurl, 

Nor  feast  thy  soul  on  beauty's  bloom  ! 
The  golden  tress — and  raven  curl — 

Ah,  why  should  they  bedeck  the  tomb? 
She  of  the  soft  and  sunny  eye-^- 
Pare  as  the  breath  of  Heaven's  own  sky^ 
All  bright  and  beauteous,  must  she  die? 

— The  priceless  pearl — 
March  on,  O  Death,  a  conqneror  yet- 
But  know  thy  baneful  son  shall  set ! 

Sickness  and  sorrow  both  are  thine— 
The  ministers  that  wait  thy  will; 

And  tears  to  thee  are  gems  of  brine— 
From  anguish  wrung— yet  sparkling  still ; 

Tboa  fillest  up  the  cup  of  pain — 

And  we  the  bitter  mixture  drain — 

And  drink  it  o*er  and  o'er  again — 
And  mourn  and  pine — 

Demon»  march  on  ;  but  know,  O  know, 

That  thou  shalt  drain  this  cup  of  wo ! 

Think*8t  thou  these  fleeting  nights  and  days 

Shall  ever  in  their  courses  run ; 
Shall  man,  the  God -like,  never  gase 

On  thy  dominion  all  undone  ? 


Ah,  yes !  the  hour  is  sare  and  fast ! 
Sure  as  the  day  of  th'  unchanging  past ! 
Sure  as  the  God  who  comes  at  last ! 

—  With  songs  of  praise- 
To  hurl  thee  to  that  nether  hell. 
Where  devils  and  damned  spirits  dwell. 


TWILIGHT. 


Sweet  is  the  hour,  when  lingering  in  the  west, 

Departing  day  throws  'round  its  roseate  hue  ; 
When  gorjjeous  vapors  on  the  mountains  rest, 

And  valleys  glitter  with  the  falling  dew. 
When  eve's  first  star  over  the  distant  main, 

Like  a  pure  spirit  from  a  holier  sphere. 
Hangs  in  her  beauty,  by  some  hidden  chain. 

And  throws  around  a  radiance  mild  and  clear. 

When  the  pale  moon  up  the  ethereal  height, 

In  silent  grandeur  uinds  her  m>stic  way  ; 
Veils  with  a  cloud,  her  lovely  face  from  sight, 

And  then  breaks  forth  with  more  lefulgent  ray — 
When  in  the  distance,  the  lone  Whipporwill 

Pours  his  shrill  notes  from  off  some  friendly  tree  ; 
And  from  the  summit  of  a  ncighl)oring  hill, 

Are  heard  the  echoes  of  the  Kata  Dee. 

The  silent  hour,  when  o'er  iu*  coral  caves. 

Old  ocean  thunders  on  the  lonely  shore  ; 
Curls  'neath  the  cliffs,  on  which  the  wild  grass  waves. 

And  bows,  to  hear  its  everlastin;:  roar. 
The  home-sick  hour,  when  on  the  flowing  deep. 

The  sailor,  gazing  on  the  "  dark  .sea  foam,** 
Thinks  of  the  cotisge,  where  the  woodbines  creep 

Around  the  windows  of  his  happy  home. 

When  wearied  man,  plodding  his  toilsome  way. 

His  scanty  earnings  o'er  his  shoulders  flung, 
Sees  round  his  door,  his  little  ones  at  play, 

With  wonis  of  kindness  flowing  from  their  tongue ; 
Clasps  his  young  wife  within  his  fond  embrace. 

As  forth  she  hastens  with  a  joyful  bound, 
The  smiles  of  pleasure  beaming  on  her  face. 

As  husband,  children,  circle  her  around. 

The  mellow'd  hour,  when  pensive  lovers  stray 

O'er  wooded  hill,  and  thro'  the  shaded  grove. 
Where  murmuring  brooklets,  as  they  softly  play. 

Listen  delighted  with  their  vows  of  love. 
The  spirit  hour,  when  o'er  the  dewy  earth. 

Memory  comes  dancing  'mid  her  shadowy  train 
Of  hopes  that  perish'd  from  their  hour  of  birth. 

As  vdin  as  fair,  and  false  as  they  were  vain. 

To  well  rcmembered  scenes  she  soars  away. 

When  'round  the  altar  of  domestic  blis^, 
Parents'  lov'd  smiles  lit  up  each  opening  day. 

And  children  climbed  to  share  the  envied  kiss. 
When  the  charm'd  cup  gave  forth  its  dreamy  draught, 

And  wrapt  the  senses  in  untold  delight ; 
When  morning  in  the  glorious  sunshine  laugh'd. 

And  evening  revell'd  in  the  moon's  pale  lighu 

To  golden  moments,  when  the  heart  beat  high. 

And  music  lent  enchantment  to  the  hours ; 
When  love  was  breath'd  beneath  the  star-lit  sky. 

And  dew  drops  sparkled  on  ambrosial  flowers ; 
When  fears  were  banish'd,  and  the  heavens  were  bright ; 

When  tempests  slept,  and  whirlwinds  held  their  breath ; 
Wheu  thunders  linger'd  'neath  the  electric  light. 

And  hope  and  joy  dismrm'd  the  monster  death. 
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Bright  spots,  on  vrhich  remembrance  loves  to  dwell, 

As  evening  shsdows  drape  the  world  around ; 
Oases  green,  which  on  life's  desert  tell 

That  here  and  there  a  little  rill  was  found. 
Rills  of  delight !  they  murmur  round  the  soul, 

As  twilight  brings  the  lov*d  of  other  years ; 
Their  gushing  music  o*er  the  senses  roll, 

And  melt  the  bosom  with  delicious  tears. 

Like  healing  balm,  rich  Tirtue  they  impart. 

When  memory,  too  faithful  to  her  trust. 
Unlocks  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart. 

And  there  surreys  the  BeauHJult  m  dutt. 
The  Beautiful,  who.  tho*  they  sleep  in  death, 

Whisper  at  twilight  in  the  curling  vine. 
Float  thro*  the  air  upon  a  zephyr's  breath. 

And  round  the  soul  their  shadowy  arms  entwine. 

We  clasp  the  phantoms  'neath  lovers  dewy  star, 

The  tell-tale  planet  of  departed  joys. 
Talk  o*er  those  hopes  which  glimmered  from  afar, 

And  met  the  blast  that  in  a  glance  destroys — 
The  blast  which  scalterM  in  its  direful  wrath 

Contagious  vapors  o*er  earth's  loveliest  flowers ; 
Poisoned  the  fountains  playing  in  its  path, 

And  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  their  silver  showers. 

These  forms  ethereal,  on  the  spangled  sky. 

Teach  us  a  language  God  has  written  there ; 
Show  how  the  stars  that  gild  the  vault  on  high. 

His  love  and  glory  in  their  light  declare. 
They  bid  Remembrance  yield  to  Faith  her  wand. 

Faith,  heavenly  maid,  wipes  every  tear  away  ; 
Mounting,  she  bears  us  to  the  "  Spirit  Land," 

And  opes  the  regions  of  unclouded  day. 

Delightful  prospect!  Where  eternal  noon 

Forever  shines ;  «•  where  skies  no  night  e'er  wear ;" 
Where  the  dim  stars  and  the  inconstant  moon 

No  more  are  seen  in  waning  beauty  fair. 
But  one  broad  stream  of  uncreated  light 

Bursts  from  the  centre ;  God  himself  the  goal; 
Dispensing  strength  to  the  immortal  sight. 

As  day  succeeds  the  "  twilight  of  the  soul." 


ENNA; 
OR,  THE  MARRIAGE  PROMISE. 

BY  MRS.  B.  J.  BAMEB. 

The  Baron  De  Stael,  (previous  to  his  departure  from 
Sweden)  betrothed  himself  to  his  cousin,  a  beautiful  girl ; 
but  on  receiving  offers  from  the  Neckar  family,  which  would 
raise  his  family  from  poverty  and  obscurity— he  wrote  her, 
desiring  the  return  of  his  marriage  promise.  It  was  sent 
blotted  with  the  tears  of  the  broken-hearted  one,  and  in  se- 
ven weeks  after,  she  was  a  corpse  ! 

She  bent  o'er  the  scroll,  and  her  slight  young  frame 

Shook  like  a  leaf  by  the  tempest  riven, 
And  the  hue  on  her  fair  cheek  went  and  came — 
(As  her  trembling  lips  pronounced  Aw  name)— 

And  a  helpless,  hopeless  look  was  given. 
To  the  clear  blue  eye  that  a  moment  lighted 
With  a  smile  of  hope— now  forever  blighted ! 
Long  did  the  Swedish  maiden  stand 

Holding  his  cruel,  selfish  letter. 
Who  had  woo'd  and  won  her  with  lip  so  bland— 
And  who  now  flung  back  her  heart  and  hand- 
To  bind  his  own  with  a  golden  fetter. 


Again  and  again  she  read  the  scroll, 
*Till  each  chilling  word  was  forever  graven 

On  the  secret  tablet  of  heart  and  soul — 

'Till  a  change  o'er  her  mien  and  spirit  stole,—   ' 
And  utterance  to  her  thoughts  were  given  :— 

Deep  thoughts,  which  had  strange  might  to  waken 

The  grief  and  pride  of  a  heart  forsaken ! 

Peace,  peace,  my  throbbing  heart,  be  still !  twasbut  a  haunt- 
ing dream, 
A  glory,  and  a  mockery  too,  that  poor'd  its  magic  stream 
Of  radiant  beauty  o'er  my  Life,— a  happiness  so  brief- 
That  it  vanish'd  from  my  yearning  gaze,  like  Autumn's  fa- 
ding leaf. 
A  vision  of  such  tenderness,  and  matchless  constancy. 
That  [  regret  it  ever  came  upon  my  memory ! 

Peace— peace!  nor  even  pause  to  think  how  it  could  cross 

his  mind, 
Vain  honors  trsffick'd  for  and  bought,  and  love  like  mine  re- 

sign'd ! 
Full  and  undoubting  trost  betray'd,  at  cold  ambition's  call ; 
O  cease  thy  moaning  sighs,  my  heart !  tears,  tean— why 

will  ye  fall  ? 
The  Swedish  girl  should  be  too  firm,  and  high  of  heart  to 

stand 
Between  the  idol  of  her  choice  and  his  adopted  land ! 

Will  he  not  wed  a  gifled  bride,  and  glory  in  her  fame  ? 
Will  not  her  Genius  be  the  sun  to  light  his  honor'd  name  ? 
Will  not  her  bounty  grant  him  wealth  and  power,  which 

well  might  prove. 
How  valueless  beside  such  gifts,  iaftrtt  and  unfagiCd  love  ? 
O!  grief— that  one  so  worshipp'd,  even  from  childhood's 

years  by  me. 
And  reverend  for  his  nobleness,  should  so  degraded  be  I 

But  not  forever  1  years  shall  pass — and  he  will  mourn  the 
snare 

That  lur'd  him  from  his  plighted  vow,  a  stranger's  lot  to 
share ; 

The  golden  prize,  for  which  he  now  is  bartering  his  heart. 

Will  prove  to  him  a  thing  in  which  it  hath  neither  lot  nor 
part— 

And  the  truthful  spirit  will  be  strong,  when  liia  thoughts  re- 
turn to  dwell 

Beside  the  lowly  grave  of  her,  who  lov'd  him  long  and  well! 

And  now,  upon  this  Marriage  Pledge  my  Lif«*s  last  dream 

I  pour ; 
All  stain'd  with  tears,  from  dying  hands  his  freedom  thus 

restore. 
Meanwhile  I  kneel  and  meekly  pray,  £arth*s  happiness  for 

one. 
Who  has  imposed  the  bitterest  task,  that  woman's  pride  has 

known ! 
I  bless  him,  and  again  I  bless  the  idol  of  my  youth. 
And  in  my  wreck  of  happiness— thus  prove  unfaltering 

truth! 
February,  1843. 


CHRIST  SINGING  A  HYMN. 

"  And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  to 
the  mount  of  Olives."    {Mau.  20.) 

There  was  silence  in  Heav'n !— silence  more  deep 

Than  the  breathless  hush  of  the  infant's  sleep ; 

Not  a  ripple  stirred  on  the  crystal  sea. 

Nor  trembled  a  leaf  on  the  healing  tree  ; 

A  golden  censer  was  gently  waving, 

Th'  emerald  throne  in  its  perfume  laving. 
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Twu  the  prayer  of  aainU,  thus  sofiiy  stealing, 

The  breath  of  Heaven,  man's  woe  revealing. 

The  ready  strong  harps  of  the  seraph  throng 

Those  beauteous  spirits  waked  not  to  song, 

Bnt  with  piercing  vision  they  gased  afsr, 

Through  the  realms  of  space  on  a  distant  star ; 

It  twinkled  so  dimly,  1  marvelled  then 

What  thus  in  their  bliss  fixed  an  angels*  ken ; 

Bot  listening,  and  listening,  away — away, 

Through  the  depths  where  glimmered  that  feeble  ray, 

Snob  melody  stole  on  my  raptured  ear, 

As  no  mortal  before,  nor  since,  could  hear ! — 

From  the  gaileless  lips,  arose  sinless  praise. 

And  only  one  being  those  notes  could  raise  ! 

Twas  "  the  Ancient  of  Days,"  the  youthful  "  Priest," 

Twas  the  King  Almighty,  "despised,"  and  "least,"— 

h  was  His,  the  voice  of  "  the  Morning  Star," — 

The  «*  Son  of  the  Blessed,"  those  strains  from  'far! 

And  the  matchless  melody  rose  on  high, 

While  echoed  the  dome  of  the  eternal  sky, 

Then  sweeping  along  o'er  each  golden  wire, 

They  vibrated, — vibrated, — *til  the  fire 

Of  sympathy  caught  all  the  seraph  throng, 

And  forever  since  do  they  chaunt  that  song  !— 

Bat  harii  again,  in  the  distance  far, — 

A  cry  of  agony  from  that  star ! 

The  voice  of  melody  hushed  in  death ! 

Fearful,  oh !  fearful  that  parting  breath ! 

"The  Morning  Star,"  it  is  quenched  in  grief; — 

**  The  Blessed"  is  cursed,  for  mans'  relief; — 

Hie  youthful  **  Priest"  hath  an  ofi^riog  made. 

He  died  the  death,  and  lo,  man  is  saved ! 

That  cry  of  anguish  rose  to  Heaven ; — 

'Twas  heard,— and  erring  man  forgiven. 

Bot  a  marvel  again  on  the  star  so  dim ; — 

The  gailty,  the  lost,  essaying  the  hymn. 

That  so  lately  arose  on  Olivet, 

From  the  sinless  lips  that  in  death  are  setl 

The  trembling  voices  rise  higher  and  higher. 

And  listen  again  the  angelic  choir. 

While  spiriu  are  flitting  from  earth  to  Heav'n— 

From  Heaven  to  earth,— for  man  is  forgiv'n ! 

*•  Foigiven !  forgiven !"  they  ceaseless  cry, 

"  Forgiven  !  forgiven !  though  doomed  to  die !" — 

The  King  for  his  slave  hath  borne  the  yoke, 

Bot  the  yoke  and  the  bars  of  death  are  broke, 

And  the  humble  singer  on  Olivet's  brow, 

He  bath  risen,  and  reigns  Jehovah  now ! 

And  lo !  where  the  crystal  seas  are  flowing, 

The  San  Eternal  his  light  is  throwing, 

And  brightly  reflects  each  radiant  wave. 

The  emerald  throne,  where  the  waters  lave* 

W'hile  a  rainbow  spans  the  heavenly  sky, — 

And  words  cannot  tell  of  that  rainbow's  dye ; — 

And  lo !  now  is  the  tree  of  life  uprearing 

Its  mighty  trunk,  and  iu  leaves  appearing ; 

Their  shadows  they  spread,  where  the  weary  rest. 

Where  the  Dove  in  its  branches  hath  made  hei  nest ;    . 

And  often  as  pales  the  waning  moon, 

Forever  the  ripening  fruit  is  strewn. 

And  lo,  again  is  the  censer  waving, 

Tbe  emerald  Uirone  in  perfume  laving. 

And  tbe  shining  ones  on  their  harps  of  gold 

All  the  matchless  story  of  Love  unfold, — 

While  Heaven,  with  that  little  twinkling  star. 

No  more  are  estranged  in  the  distance  far, 

Bot  their  light  and  their  song  all  blent  in  one, 

Tbe  prsises  on  Olivet's  brow  begun. 

Come  echoing  back  from  th'  glory  above. 

Forever,  forever,  RkUeming  Lovt.  H.  S. 


THE  VOW.  • 

"Oft  tbe  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days." 

It  was  evening.  The  pall  of  desolatioa  seemed 
to  rest  on  earth ;  for  it  was  that  revolving  period 
of  Time  when  Nature  bends  her  ear  to  his  sad  re- 
quiem over  all  that  was  once  verdant  and  beauti- 
ful. The  lofty  trees  around  Carlton  Park  waved 
to  and  fro  in  cadence  to  the  moan  of  the  chilly 
winds ;  the  long  and  spacious  avenue  of  spreading 
oaks  no  longer  gave  to  view  its  pebbly  smoothness, 
being  thickly  strewn  with  November's  most  ample 
tribute ;  and,  as  the  foot  would  press  the  crisped  and 
rustling  leaves — how  forcibly  the  heart  felt  that 
saddest  of  truths, 

*•  All  that's  bright  must  fade." 

But  the  gloom  without,  was  not  greater  than  that 
which  shrouded  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Carlton, 
as  he  sat  beside  the  large  oriel  window  in  the  library 
of  his  stately  mansion.  A  strife  of  conflicting  feel- 
ings evidently  agitated  his  bosom — for  the  shadow 
resting  oft  and  anon  on  his  high  pale  brow,  bespoke 
the  flittering  changes  of  resolution  and  indecision. 
Suddenly  his  deep  reverie  was  broken  by  the  booming 
of  the  evening  gun  from  an  adjacent  village,  whose 
white  spires  and  smoke  were  plainly  discernible 
in  the  distance ;  then,  as  if  to  shake  oflT  the  gather- 
ing darkness  of  that  painful  mental  action,  ho  has- 
tily drew  aside  the  heavy  curtains  from  the  window, 
murmuring — 

"  It  is  strange  that  I  now  shrink  from  the  dis- 
closure, for  it  must  be  made  ere  I  depart.  What  a 
weight  seems  to  cumber  my  spirits — thus  fettering 
my  will !  Can  it  be  an  ominous  warning  that  I  am 
shaping  an  untoue  course  for  ensuring  the  happi- 
ness of  both  V 

A  light  step  caused  Sir  Walter  to  torn ;  the  con- 
tracted brow  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  the  smile 
of  parental  fondness,  and  the  light  of  holy  love  beam- 
ed from  the  eye  of  the  nobleman  as  it  rested  on  his 
only  daughter.  He  drew  her  to  a  low  seat  near, 
and  pushing  back  the  clustering  curls  from  her  face, 
looked  sadly  and  anxiously  on  the  young  being  be- 
side him.  She  was  a  mere  child — but  in  her  face, 
there  gleamed  not  one  ray  of  that  sunny  beauty 
ever  belonging  to  childhood's  happy  careless  time. 
It  spoke  of  feelings  ripened  into  precocious  matu- 
rity— and  an  unusual  cast  of  thoughtful ness  seemed 
entirely  to  displace  all  that  bounding  joyousness 
which  we  so  naturally  look  for  in  one  of  juvenile 
years.  The  resemblance  the  daughter  bore  to  the 
father,  was  striking  from  tMs  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance,  and  never  did  it  appear  more  so,  than 
when  she  raised  her  face,  agitated  by  wondering 
expectancy — to  hear  the  reason  of  his  summoning 
her  to  his  presence  at  that  unusual  hour. 

"  Irene,  bring  me  that  casket  from  yonder  esori- 
toir — you  have  something  strange  to  hear." 

The  casket  was  tremblingly  placed  in  his  hand — 
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he  dre\»  from  his  bosom  a  small  golden  key  and 
opened  it.  Some  moments  passed  ere  Sir  Walter 
spoke — when  he  did,  the  startling  sadness  of  his 
voico  hushed  the  very  breath  of  the  listening  child. 

"  To  day  ushers  you  into  your  thirteenth  year, 
and  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  fulfilment  of 
my  promise  to  the  dead."  He  paused  somewhat 
hesitatingly  ;  then,  taking  from  the  casket  a  small 
minature  richly  set  in  diamonds,  he  continued  : 

"  Is  this  a  familiar  face  to  you,  my  daughter  V 

Irene  gazed  bewildered  on  the  beautiful  picture, 
then  timidly  looking  into  her  father*8  working  face, 
answered  : 

*'  I  have  seen  some  one  very  like  it — look,  dear 
papa,  how  sweetly  the  lips  seem  to  smile,  just  as 
brother  Earnest^s  do  when  we  chase  the  butterflies 
and  gather  wild  flowers  from  the  hill-side.  But 
then  it  looks  like  a  lady,  and  cannot  be  his ;  besides 
his  hair  is  much  darker." 

Sir  Walter's  voice  was  hoarse,  his  dark  eye 
quivered  >vith  an  unwonted  tear,  as  he  replied, 
"  Irene,  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  behold  the 
mother  of  him  whom  you  have  learned  to  love 
and  call  your  brother.  Start  not,  when  I  tell  you 
Earnest  Malcolm  is  only  the  son  of  my  adoption — 
not  one  drop  of  my  blood  courses  in  his  veins,  and 
to  different  beings  do  you  two  owe  your  births.  A 
mystery  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal,  ob- 
scures^his  parentage — these  papers  will  solve  it — 
but  within  this  casket,  they  are  to  remain  until  he 
is  of  manhood's  age — when  the  seal  may  be  broken. 
This  is  the  promise  I  made  to  his  dying  mother." 

The  nobleman  bent  his  head  upon  his  hand  which 
clasped  tightly  the  miniature — the  tiny  fingers  of 
his  wondering  child  were  tvnned  in  the  wavy  mass 
of  his  once  dark  hair — for  sorrow  more  than  years 
had  scattered  her  silver  tracery  not  a  little  through 
its  naturally  rich  and  glossy  blackness. 

Irene  spoke  not  as  she  laid  her  soft  cheek  on  that 
revered  head,  for  she  feared  to  disturb  an  emotion, 
which,  young  as  she  was,  the  sympathizing  gentle- 
ness of  her  own  heart  felt  to  be  too  sacred  for  her 
curious  inquiry.  When  Sir  Walter  again  spoke, 
he  had  regained  his  usual  cahnness. 

"  The  precarious  state  of  my  health  has  warned 
me  for  some  time  past  to  undertake  my  long  anti- 
cipated, and  now  necessary,  journey  to  Italy.  For 
your  sake  alone,  do  I  desire  to  use  every  means, 
however  futile  I  may  deem  them,  for  my  resto- 
ration, nay,  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life  even  a 
few  more  years,  that  I  may  guide  your  youthful 
steps  in  virtue's  path  and  wisdom's  way.  Heaven 
alone  knows  whether  this  last  eflfort  will  result  in 
the  fruition  of  my  dearest  hope — but  I  cannot  quell 
the  dread  foreboding  that  to-morrow  I  leave  En- 
gland forever.  If  such  should  be  the  will  of  God, 
you  have  only  one  relation  in  the  wide  world,  to 
whom  I  could  commit  you,  and  from  whom  I  feel 
assured  of  your  meeting  with  that  fostering  pro- 
tection so  soothing  to  the  orphan — especially  to 


one  of  your  temper  and  situation.  The  person  I 
speak  of  is  Mr.  Irvin,  your  mother's  brother,  now 
residing  in  the  United  States.  I  have  the  promise 
of  his  faithful  guardianship,  and  believe  he  is  wor- 
thy of  the  sacred  trust ;  but,  alas !  my  child,  you 
must  school  your  heart  to  eifdure  nameless  sorrows, 
for  the  pathway  of  an  orphan  is  generally  strewn 
with  many  piercing  thorns — and  often  clouded  by 
the  fitful  storms  of  blighting  disappointments.  Yet, 
thank  Heaven,  I  do  not  leave  you  the  child  of 
poverty  or  dependence.  You  will  be  the  heiress 
of  immense  wealth  ;  but  remember  to  prize  it  not 
above  its  price.  Ah !  did  you  but  know  the  sacri- 
fices your  father  has  endured  to  make  such  your 
dowry,  you  would  shrink  from  its  basilisk  glitter. 
This  all-powerful  attraction  will  render  you  a  tar- 
get for  many  a  selfish,  calculating  adventurer,  and 
it  is  on  this  subject  I  now  wish  you  to  give  me 
your  whole  attention,  that  you  may  never  forget  my 
last  injunctions.  Earnest  has  long  since  been  in- 
formed that  he  is  not  my  son ;  but  regarding  the 
circumstances  of  his  bitth  he  is  ignorant — and 
when  you  should  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apprize  you  of  the  same — why, 
your  innocent  mind  will  ask^heed  well  my  rea- 
sons. It  has  always  been  the  chief  desire  of  my 
heart  to  see  you  united  in  a  more  endearing  rela- 
tion to  him — ho  is  my  sole  choice — and  could  I  but 
have  your  promise  to  be  the  wife  of  Earnest  Mal- 
colm, I  should  have  no  fear  of  your  future  happi- 
ness, and  no  regret  when  yielding  up  my  spirit  at 
the  final  mandate  of  Heaven." 

When  Sir  Walter  gazed  upon  the  upturned  face 
of  his  daughter,  so  expressive  of  sorrowful  amaze- 
ment, an  inward  voice  whispered — "  Beware,  thy 
course  might  involve  darkness  and  misery  to  her, 
for  whom  thou  shouldst  sacrifice  all  seifish  de- 
sires"— but  that  murmur  of  conscience  was  check- 
ed ;  and,  like  many  others,  he  clung  to  the  hope  of 
the  end's  oft  sanctifying  the  means. 

"  Irene,"  continued  he,  "  you  may  as  yet  bo  too 
young  to  feel  what  is  called  the  passion  of  love — 
but  you  are  not  too  much  so  not  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  that  position  1  wish  this  promise  to  place 
you  in.  I  will  not  be  too  exacting — but  will  only 
bind  you  thus  far — that  you  remain  unmarried  until 
you  are  twenty-one — during  that  interim,  to  cherish 
Earnest  in  your  heart  as  your  betrothed.  Say,  will 
you  promise  me  this  V 

The  father's  sunken  cheek  was  not  more  pale, 
nor  his  hand  more  deathly  cold,  than  that  of  the 
young  Irene's,  when  he  paused  for  her  answer. 
Her  girlish  form  seemed  to  swell  into  the  propor- 
tions of  womanhood — and  her  head,  no  long-er  bent 
like  some  tender,  yielding  flower,  was  raised  erect, 
with  the  dignity  of  feelings  just  awakened. 

"  Suppose,  dear  father.  Earnest  loves  me  not,  must 
I  promise  to  be  his  wife  at  all  hazards.  T*rue,  I 
am  a  child,  but  I  remember  well  hearing  him  often 
express  great  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  forced  to 
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love  those  we  could  not,  and  that  with  him  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  feeling  akin  to  hate.'^ 

Sir  Walter's  brow  was  slightly  contracted,  an 
almost  imperceptible  sneer  curled  bis  lip,  when  he 
proudly  replied — 

^'  To  love  unrequited  I  scarce  think  will  ever  be 
the  fate  of  Irene  Carlton,  No,  my  child,  if  it  is 
a  promise  involving  a  mystery  of  feeling  to  you,  it 
is  not  so  with  Earnest.  He  loves  you  with  the 
fervor  of  seventeen,  and  in  him  I  see  the  germ  of 
all  that  is  firmaod  constant.  Did  I  not  think  thus, 
believe  me,  your  father  would  be  the  last  to  fetter 
you  by  a  bond  so  heartless — ^should  a  change  take 
place  either  in  Earnest  or  yourself  during  the  inte- 
rim I  have  named,  you  are  then  freed  from  a  fulfil- 
ment of  your  betrothal.  Speak  then  my  child,  are, 
yon  prepared  to  make  this  vow  /" 

Irene  bent  her  head  in  silent  assent,  and  as  she 
knelt  to  receive  his  parting  blessing,  the  last  words 
that  loved  parent  breathed  into  her  bewildered  ear, 
were,  •*  Remember  your  rcw." 

The  rosy  light  of  morn  was  just  peeping  through 
the  silken  cnrtains  of  the  room,  where  lay  the 
young  heiress  of  Carlton  Park,  when  Sir  Walter 
lifted  the  rich  drapery  of  the  couch  to  gaze,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  on  her,  that  sole  link  of  be- 
ing which  connected  him  with  earth.  Her  dreams 
must  have  been  unquiet ;  for,  even  in  sleep,  her 
young  cheek  seemed  blanched  with  anxious  grief, 
and  the  trace  of  tears  rested  on  its  polished  white- 
ness, whilst  her  small  dimpled  hands  were  clasped 
as  if  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  supplication.  The 
father  knelt  in  speechless  agony,  and  over  his  cold 
hsLugbty  face,  coursed  drops  of  remorseful  anguish — 
for  in  spite  of  hope  or  pride,  there  bung  on  his 
heart  and  mind  some  weighty  indefinable  fear ;  si- 
lently his  trembling  lips  brushed  away  those  speak- 
ing tears  from  her  cheek — he  could  gaze  no  longer, 
in  another  moment  his  proud  and  stately  form  passed 
from  the  threshold  of  his  princely  mansion.  Soon 
was  he  journeying  to  that  lovely  land,  regarded  by 
the  weary  and  hoping  invalid  as  the  Eden  of  health, 
where  flowers  continually  succeed  flowers,  and  sum- 
mers^ verdant  beauty  lingers  in  its  constant  bloom. 
Although  the  sun  of  Sir  Walter  Carlton's  life  had 
just  reached  its  meridian,  yet  its  vigorous  warmth 
was  fast  vanishing  beneath  the  wasting  power  of 
aa  insidious  disease,  which  was  prematurely  and 
rapidly  clouding  his  horizon  with  the  chilly  gloom 
of  evening.  From  dire  experience,  he  had  long 
since  found  the  purest  draughts  of  earthly  happi- 
ness are  not  always  to  be  sipped  from  a  golden 
chalice — nor  could  the  pleasures  of  science  and  in« 
iellectual  culture — the  meed  of  fame,  or  the  birth- 
right of  titled  honors,  disperse  from  that  sun  those 
morky  clouds  wliich  an  early  disappointment  in  his 
afiections  had  cast  over  its  bright  disk.  Irene  was 
the  sole,  but  idolized  offspring  of  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage— ^for  the  vast  dowry  of  her  mother  was  all 
111  at  the  proud  nobleman  sought — thinking  in  its 


dazzling  glitter  to  find  that  much  sighed  for  elixir 
of  life — oblivion  of  the  past.  Only  those  who 
have  run  the  same  race,  and  battled  in  the  like  con- 
flict, could  answer  whether  the  desired  goal  was 
won,  and  the  crown  of  victory  other  than  that  of 
unlading  joy — to  Sir  Walter  Carlton. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  short  months  found  Irene  an 
orphan.  Ah  !  what  a  tale,  fraught  with  sorrow,  is 
often  told  in  those  few  words !  Sir  Walter's  last 
look  of  earthly  things  was  upon  the  blue  skies  of 
sunny  Italy.  Her  soft  and  perfumed  winds  then 
lifted  the  drooping  bloom  of  the  flowers  which  were 
placed  by  other  hands  than  those  of  kindred  or  af- 
fection over  the  grave  of  the  wealthy  stranger ! 
It  now  remained  for  Irene  to  follow  the  dictate  of 
her  father's  will,  which  was  to  reside  with  her  un- 
cle until  she  became  twenty-one,  with  his  restricted 
injunction  to  **  remember  her  vow."  Earnest  was 
to  complete  his  education  in  England,  there  to  con- 
tinue until  the  period  named — and  if  the  resoU  was, 
as  he  wished,  their  union  of  heart  and  hand,  they 
were  to  return  to  their  native  land,  to  dwell  in  the 
home  of  their  ancestors.  Mr.  Irvin  had  arrived ;  on 
the  morrow,  Irene  Carlton  was  to  bid  adieu  to  her 
home,  to  that  beautiful  spot  which  had  echoed  her 
first  cry  of  existence,  which  had  witnessed  the 
bounding  speed  of  her  childhood  step— whose  shady 
groves  had  so  often  resounded  with  the  music  of 
her  merry  laughing  voice,  and  whose  fragrant 
flowers  her  own  tender  hand  had  nourished  with 
so  much  anxious  care.  Yes,  from  all  these  loved 
objects  was  the  young  orphaned  heiress  now  doom- 
ed to  part.  As  Irene  gazed  forth  from  the  same 
oriel  window  of  the  library  upon  the  broad  lands 
extended  before  her,  it  seemed  as  if  to  mock  the 
terrible  desolation  of  her  own  bosom,  that  all  na- 
ture was  rejoicing  in  light  and  life.  Every  thing 
around  her  was  bursting  with  beauty  and  gladness. 
It  was  emerald  spring,  when  bright  and  laughter- 
loving  Flora  wields  her  happy  sceptre — and  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  obey  her  genial  com- 
mand to  sing  aloud  and  dance  with  her  over  the 
flowery  mead — the  smiling  valley  and  the  green 
clad  hill.  Beautiful  indeed  was  the  scene  which 
then  greeted  her  eye ;  a  large  garden  intersected 
with  wide  shell-paved  walks—grottoes,  bowers 
sheltered  by  hanging  vines  of  jessamine  and  honey- 
suckle— statues  rearing  high — and  every  suitable 
erection  of  tasteful  art,  were  visible  amidst  the  luxu- 
riant profusion  of  flowers  sweets,  and  shrubbery 
rare.  But  it  was  not  on  those  that  Irene  so  sadly 
gazed — from  the  midst  of  a  small  grove  of  cypress 
and  evergreens  gleamed  a  polished  urn  of  the  purest 
marble,  around  which  hung  a  garland — but  it  was 
withered  and  fast  fading  from  the  pedestal.  It 
was  an  unusual  circumstance  for  that  sacred  shrine 
to  be  thus  neglected — but  alas!  the  memory  of 
her  first  bereavement,  had  been  almost  displaced 
by  that  of  her  second.  Irene  could  not  leave  it 
thus ;  and  sad,  unutterably  sad  was  her  heart,  as 
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she  descended  to  the  garden  for  the  last  time  to 
wreath  a  fresh  garland  for  the  tomb  of  her  mother. 
Aurora  in  her  bright  triumphal  car  never  shed  more 
freely  her  dewy  showers  over  earth^s  blossoms, 
than  that  which  fell  from  the  weeping  orphan  as 
her  hand  brushed  away  all  trace  of  neglectful  de- 
cay from  that  venerated  shrine.  Who  could  faith- 
folly  depict  the  desolation  of  that  young  being — 
jast  about  to  enter  on  lifers  gay  stage — a  period 
when  all  believe  this  world  to  be  a  ^*  world  of  love 
and  truth" — when  it  seems  filled  with  spirits  bright, 
and  the  heart  sings  with  a  gleeful  revelry !  But 
just  as  her  bounding  foot  pressed  its  threshold, 
alas !  the  vision  melted  away  like  ^*  frost-work  in 
the  morning  ray,"  causing  her  to  start  at  the  dreary 
void — of  all  that  was  a  short  time  ago  so  bright  and 
glowing  in  her  hoping  bosom. 

Earnest  Malcolm  was  ever  near  to  share  and 
sooth  her  sorrows ;  but  an  undefinable  change  had 
come  over  Irene.  She  shrunk  from  every  proffer 
of  his  sympathy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ship^s  white 
sails  were  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  which  was  soon 
to  convey  her  to  a  distant  land, — the  anchor  weigh- 
ed, and  the  sailors  deep-toned  "  ahoy"  gave  signal 
of  an  immediate  departure,  that  these  unwonted 
feelings  of  repugnant  sensitiveness  vanished.  All 
timid  fear  was  lost  in  the  agony  of  parting  with  one 
so  tenderly  loved — who  had  been  the  adored  com- 
panion of  her  childish  joys  and  pastimes  since 
memory's  earliest  existence.  It  seemed  the  fiercest 
stroke  of  her  destiny  as  she  wildly — 

"  Clung  to  bis  embrace, 

Till  her  heart  heaved  beneath  his  hidden  face." 

The  last  dread  farewell  was  spoken,  and  soon  the 
gallant  vessel  was  ^*  walking  the  waters  Hke  a  thing 
of  life."  Her  dark  hull  grew  fainter  and  more  faint 
to  the  fixed  eye  of  Earnest,  until  it  seemed  like  a 
bird's  speck  on  the  horizon — another  moment,  and, 
bird-like,  it  was  lost  entirely  to  his  view ;  but  long, 
long  were  the  tearful  face  and  wave  of  Irene's 
parting  signal  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination. 
How  gloomy  was  the  change  of  his  life's  picture ! 
The  child  of  mystery — left  alone,  without  one  tie 
of  kindred — cast  upon  the  world's  vast  main  with- 
out one  friendly  eye  to  smile  upon  him,  and  no  mo 
nitory  voice  to  guide  him  through  its  deep  channel 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  But  heavy  as  was  his 
sigh  over  the  wreck  of  those  visions  his  sanguine 
fancy  had  wrought,  he  stDl  felt  hope's  staff  was 
ften/,  not  broken^ — and  feeling  thus,  youth  rarely 
fails  to  lean  on  it,  despite  the  most  despairing 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Earnest,  as  he  turned  from 
the  beach,  **  Irene  shall  never  have  a  cause  to  re- 
pent her  vow — for  if,  in  coming  years,  she  cannot 
ratify  it  with  her  hearths  unsullied  truth,  never,  no 
never,  will  Earnest  Malcolm  accept  its  fulfilment. 
I  must  not  forget  myself  in  vain  repinings, — but 
study  to  become  worthy  of  one  so  strangely  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  and  so  closely  associated-  with 


my  destiny.  Towards  the  steep  summit  of  fame, 
must  my  ambition  now  be  directed.  Roll  on,  then, 
many  changes  of  Time's  tide !  Heaven  grant  me 
energy  to  breast  thy  fluctuating  waves !" 

So  spake  the  animating  voice  of  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  Earnest  Malcolm.  Soar  high,  thou  noble 
youth,  on  her  fluttering  pinions— like  the  eagle,  ever 
shape  thy  course  heavenwards,  so  that  thine  eye 
may  look  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom — ^let  virtue  be  thy  aegis,  and  then 
wilt  thou  learn  that  in  the  "  lexicon  of  youth  there 
is  no  such  word  as  fail,'** 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Away,  the  winged  years  have  flown 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone. 

Another  loaf  of  Time  we  turn."— Scott. 

Happy  would  our  life  be,  did  we  possess,  in  re- 
ality as  in  imagination,  that  facility  of  passing  over 
human  events,  without  bearing  about  us  those  many 
weary  changes — ^those  searings  of  the  heart  which 
are  so  incident  to  man's  mutable  state!     Would 
that  they  resembled  the  phosphoric  sparkle  on  the 
waves  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  which  no  sooner 
glitters  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  shining  wa- 
ters, than  it  is  gone  forever.     But,  alas !  experience, 
that  ruthless,  stern  teacher,  invariably  stamps  his 
indelible  sear  on  the  brow  of  Time's  voyagers,  and 
none  can  ever  hope  his  "  ceaseless  course  to  roll 
on"  without  some  impress  of  his  fatal  signet.     It 
is  only  then,  with  the  magical  power  of  restless 
fancy,  such  desirable  leaps  of  oblivion  are  granted 
us ;  and  with  her  ubiquitary  wand,  we  wiU  bid  the 
past  lie  unremembered  and  unnoted,  as  we  glide 
over  an  interim  of  nine  years  since  the  close  of 
our  first  chapter.     Irene  Carlton  was  then  a  sor- 
rowing child :  the  freshness  of  her  cheeks'  bloom 
was  dimmed  by  griefs  fast  rain,  and  as  the  white 
cliffs  of  her  native  land  receded  from  her  tearful 
eyes,  deeply  did  her  young  heart  feel  the  sad  truth 
that  round  ker 


"  Woes  seemed  to  cluster ;  rare  are  solitary  i 
They  love  a  train — they  tread  each  other's  heels." 

Evanescent  as  are  the  bursts  of  feeling  Id  child- 
hood, they  nevertheless  shadow  forth  a  fear  or 
hope  of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  froition  of    ' 
riper  years.     Time  had  not  thwarted  or  tarned 
aside  from  its  own  pare  ebbings  the  current  of 
that  sensitive  gentleness,  so  early  manifested  by 
Irene,  as  also  that  of  confiding  affection,  which  con- 
tinued untainted  by  any  murky  selfishness  or  pas- 
sion, rendering  her  equally  the  idol  in  the  mansion 
of  her  uncle,  as  she  had   been  that  of    Carlton 
Park.     And  was  her  infant  promise  of  personal 
beauty  so  fully  matured  as  that  of  her  mind  and 
temper  ?     To  gratify  our  curious  interest,  we   will 
intrude  awhile  on  the  privacy  of  a  certain   parlor 

in ,  a  magnificent  dwelling,  on  one  of  the  most 

fashionable  streets,  in  that  great  city  of  bustle  and 
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▼iricty— the  queen  of  the  Empire  Slate — that  we 
may  judge  for  oarselvee  of  those  visibte  changes 
which  the  mentioned  lapse  of  years  had  wrought  in 
the  rich  heiress.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  bright 
bird-singing  day  in  Febraary,  that  two  girls  sat  in 
the  said  parlor  whiling  away  those  few  hours  of 
ease,  preceding  the  time  dedicated  to  fashionable 
Tisiting.  Every  arrangement  of  the  apartment 
bespoke  the  blending  of  female  taste  with  that  of 
laxorions  comfort  and  the  highest  finish  of  art.  The 
rich  odors  of  flowers  rare,  were  wafted  from  the 
balcony  through  the  scarce  open  windows — whose 
loseftte  curtains  were  slightly  parted,  as  if  to  gratify 
the  eye  with  a  cheering  glimpse  of  those  fragrant 
messengers  of  coming  spring — which,  together  with 
the  chirping  music  of  canaries  near,  almost  wooed 
one  into  the  belief  that  they  breathed  other  than 
the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  city,  and  the  season 
other  than  that  of  blighting,  dreary  winter.  One 
of  the  fair  occupants  reclined  somewhat  languidly 
on  a  sofa,  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  In  her 
fall  dark  eye,  there  revelled  a  world  oC  feeling, 
although  that  of  deep  melancholy  seemed  to  have 
the  ascendant  expression — one  band  pressed  the 
leaves  of  a  richly  bound  book,  whilst  the  other  sup- 
ported ber  cheek,  whose  startling  paleness  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  contrast  of  the  rich  pro- 
fosion  of  glistening  hair,  so  matchless  black,  the 
raven  scarce  w^ould  own  his  hue  the  same.  Her 
brow  was  high,-— of  the  same  pallid  hue,  and  but 
for  the  beautifully  defined  vermillion  of  her  expres- 
sive mouth,  one  would  hardly  think  the  warm  cur- 
rent of  life  flowed  beatingly  on  beneath  the  cold- 
ness of  her  statue-like  beauty.  The  other  sat 
beside  a  table,  busily  sketching  patterns  for  em- 
broklery — and  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
sad  face  of  the  former  to  gaze  on  the  brightness 
of  hers.  Not  a  cloud  shadowed  its  joyoosness : 
there  was  a  smile  of  dangerous  dalliance  around 
her  arch  month — whilst  her  lips  were  slightly  part- 
ed, as  if  abont  to  give  vent  to  some  sally  of  heart- 
fislt  mirth,  and  as  she  raised  her  delicately  reined 
eyelid,  your  very  soul  warmed  beneath  the  glance 
of  her  clear  blue  eye.  She  shook  baclr  the  light 
fi'feo  from  her  soft  peach-like  cheek,  as  she  some- 
what impatiently  threw  down  her  pencil,  and  turning 
to  ber  eonsin,  said  in  a  voice— so  in  accordance 
with  ber  sunny  look — for,  it  fell  upon  the  ear  like 
the  tinkling  of  those  fairy  bells,  soft,  sweet  and 
dear,  erea  calling  into  play  a  host  of  graceful 
feelings : 

^'Come,  rouse  thee,  my  fair  coz,  from  thy 
eentimeiital  ahetraction — of  late  you  seem  to  de- 
ligfat  in  seeing  '  castles  rise  in  embers  red.*  Now, 
doubtless,  a  certain  Eugene  reigns  lord  of  thy 
'miod^s  cfial  structures.'  Dost  thou  plead  guilty 
to  the  soft  impeaohment  T' 

Nerer  did  the  daily  rose  display  a  deeper  blush 
tban  that  which  snfllused  the  cheek  of  Irene  Carl- 
toa  at  her  eousin^s  query ;  but  that  spot  was  rarely 
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the  nestling  abode  of  rosy  shades,  for  it  passed  so 
rapidly  away,  one 

"might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there 
So  atill  she  was—so  pale— so  fair." 

"i  must  confess,"  continued  the  gay  girl — "I 
felt  a  thrust  from  the  green-eyed  monster,  as  I  con- 
templated the  very  sentimental  caste  of  your  face. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  quarrel  with  Dame  Nature, 
for  her  meagre  share  of  sentiment  and  romance 
to  my  poor  self.  What  a  pity  a  certain  Eugene 
could  not  likewise  have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  your 
a  la  romAntigue  accubation.  Had  he  been  present, 
this  book  (stooping  to  pick  up  one  Irene  had  suf- 
fered to  fall  at  her  side)  would  not  "so  listlessly 
have  dropped  down." 

•*  Cease,  Olia,  your  badinage — it  is  passing  strange 
you  should  always  forget  my  »otr,  when  you  in- 
dulge in  such  thoughtless  tnunts." 

^  Is  it  not  equally  strange,  that  the  always  cold 
and  unsusceptible  Irene  Carlton  should  suffer  her- 
self to  be  thus  taunted  ?  I  verily  begin  to  suspect, 
notwithstanding  all  her  pride  and  often  vaunted 
ridicule  of  what  is  termed  sentiment  and  romance, 
she  is  fast  yielding  to  that  destiny,  which  the  au- 
thoress of  the  '  three  eras  in  a  woman*s  Kfe^  al- 
lots to  her  sex — viz ;  to  LoveJ*'* 

*'  I  would  blush  for  my  good  sense  and  reason, 
were  I  to  indulge  in  such  a  feeling  as  love.  My 
very  situation  is  at  total  variance  with  every  theory 
on  the  subject — and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  crush 
every  sentiment,  which  would  be  inimical  to  the 
fulfilment  of  my  destiny,  which,  alas !  offers  rather 
a  contradiction  to  the  one  designated  by  the  au- 
thoress you  have  quoted." 

'*  But  you  will  not  acknowledge  the  character 
which  the  wise  judging  world  assigns  you — that 
of  cold  heartlessness  ?  Do  you  know,  I  have  oflen 
suspected  when  hearing  you  express  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  romantic  love  and  sentimental  suscepti- 
bility, that  nothing  but  a  perverse  pride  sharpened 
your  ridicule  %  Come,"  added  Olia,  seating  her- 
self on  a  low  ottoman  near  Irene,  "  give  me  your 
candid  opinion  and  confess  the  truth  of  my  suspi- 
cions." 

'*!  have  indeed  an  utter  contempt  of  what  is 
commonly  called  romantic  sentiment.  I  always  re- 
garded such^  nothing  more  than  some  lachrymose 
feeling  cherished  until  it  becomes  morbid  and  of 
sickly  hue.  It  is  a  decided  evil  to  a  woman ;  for, 
nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  the  natural  freshness 
and  originality  of  her  mind.  It  renders  her  unfit 
for  the  every  day  duties  of  rational  life — gilding 
every  thing  with  a  false  glitter,  and  thus  circum- 
scribing her  sphere  of  usefulness  by  giving  a  mere- 
tricious value  to  persons  and  things — beeause  ima- 
gination alone  lends  them  enchantment.  Although, 
according  to  Byron*s  opinion,  the  entire  want  of 
sentiment  may  diminish  tenfold  a  woman^s  attrac- 
tions ;  yet,  I  do  believe,  I  had  rather  be  without  it 
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eveo  ill  a  moderate  degpree,  for  it  is  generally  more 
or  less  detrimental  to  the  real  beauty  of  her  cha- 
racter." 

**  Well,  you  have  given  me  your  opinion  of  sen- 
timent ;  now,  for  that  regarding  your  capability  of 
the  la  belle  passion,  I  will  venture  a  wager,  that 
your  panoplized  heart  will  yet  be  brought  in  bon- 
dage sweet,  to — whom  shall  I  sayl  to  the  dreaded 
Malcolm,  or  to  a  second  Fitz  James,  the  irresisti- 
ble Eugene  V 

•*  Would  that  you  could  win  your  wager  respect- 
ing the  dreaded  Malcolm,"  said  Irene  quickly,  '^  but 
perhaps  I  am  sacrificing  my  perverse  pride  in  ma- 
king such  a  wish.  It  is  evident  he  regards  his 
present  bondage  other  than  one  of  '  silken  soft- 
ness*— for  nine  long  years  have  passed,  and  yet 
be  delays  his  coming.  His  letters  recently  chill 
me  with  their  tone  of  indifference,  and  seem  to 
breathe  more  the  spirit  of  compassion,  than  that  of 
impatient  love,  or  constancy." 

Irene  had  scarcely  paused  when  the  porter  flung 
open  the  door,  anpouncing  Mr.  Atherton  and  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Light  is  not  more  opposed  to  darkness 
than  Olia  Irvin^s  nature  was  to  any  lasting,  serious 
emotion  ;  and,  although  over  her  bright  face  a  tran- 
sient shade  had  passed,  when  she  looked  on  the  deep 
sadness  expressed  in  that  of  her  cousin's — not  a 
trace  of  it  remained,  as  she  started  up  with  the 
bound  of  a  fawn,  gaily  extending  her  hand  of  wel- 
come to  the  visitors. 

"  Your  *  entree  is  peculiarly  apropos,' "  said  she — 
'*  my  staid  and  stoical  coz,  for  my  especial  bene- 
fit and  warning,  has  been  lifting  the  veil  from  the 
face  of  romance  and  sentiment;  probably,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  as  you  profess  to  be  an  ardent  worship- 
per at  the  shrine  of  such,  her  wise  philosophy  may 
prove  a  beacon  light  to  you." 

Olia's  remark  seemed  to  disconcert  Irene  not  a 
little,  as  also  Mr.  Mansfield,  probably  from  sympa- 
thy on  seeing  her  evident  confusion;  for  it  was 
some  time  ere  she  regained  her  self-possession. 

'*When  so  important  a  subject  is  discussed,^ 
said  he,  seating  himself  beside  Irene,  **  we  draw 
our  conclusions  from  our  own  experience  or  by  a 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  some  orthoMox  theo 
list — Pray,  may  I  inquire  if  Miss  Carlton  drew  from 
the  former,  or  who  of  the  latter  did  she  adopt  as 
her  standard?" 

*'  I  was  merely  giving  Olia  my  own  unbiassed 
opinion,"  replied  she  quietly — *^  unsupported  by  any 
experience — and  as  I  totally  disclaim  being  the 
least  imaginative,  or  my  taste  ^i^W  fiction  bound — 
of  course  my  views  are  too  common-place  for  one 
of  her  enthusiastic  temperament  and  mind." 

''  Irene  is  a  perfect  anomaly  to  me,"  interposed 
Olia — "  she  can  read  of  scenes  and  incidents  which 
transform  me  into  a  complete  Niobe,  without  evin- 
cing the  least  appearance  of  ordinary  sympathy. 
As  to  her  taste  about  poetry  and  literature  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  even  past  being  queer.    In  consequence 


of  our  difference  of  opinion  on  both,  our  dialectical 
powers  are  necessarily  cultivated  ;  for  there  is  not 
a  day,  but  I  am  compelled  to  defend  Byron,  Bul- 
wer,  Landon  and  a  dozen  others,  who  fall  under  her 
critical  censure." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Atherton—"  Miss  Carl- 
ton has  the  advantage  of  you  in  cool  calmness, 
thereby  gaining  many  a  point  of  debate ;  for,  vehe- 
ment eloquence  does  not  always  convince." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Olia,  "  I  generally  fly  off  at  a 
tangent ;  especially  when  she  prefers  Scott  to  Byron, 
and  Hemans  to  Landon.  Are  you  prepared,  Irene, 
to  be  a  bold  defender  of  your  faith  now^  before  two 
so  much  more  competent  to  enter  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion against  you  ?" 

"Surely,  Miss  Carlton,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield, 
"  however  eminent  you  might  place  Scott  on  the 
pedestal  of  Fame,  as  a  novelist,  you  could  never 
elevate  him  as  poet,  above  the  immortal  Byron  \ 
Do  give  us  your  estimation  of  both." 

"  For  fear  of  the  charge  of  cowardice  and  heresy 
from  Olia,  I  suppose  I  must  make  my  confession — 
although  I  hardly  think  a  just  comparison  between 
the  two  poets  could  be  drawn.  Byron,  to  me,  is 
one  of  might  and  desolation ;  but  he  takes  too  much 
delight  in  clothing  man  with  the  haughtiest,  fiercest 
passions,  and  seems  to  prefer  viewing  nature  in  her 
darkest  aspect — whilst  to  Scott  the  sweet  breeze 
of  morning,  the  sparkling,  quiet  stream,  and  the 
brown-covered  heath  are  the  dearest,  and  man  by 
him  is  never  deified  with  God-like  attributes,  linked 
with  a  thousand  crimes." 

"  If  Scott  is  preferred  to  Byron,  pray,  how  do 
yon  rank  Moore,  Campbell,  Milton,  Young,  Pope, 
Cowper  and  Shelley  1" 

"I  did  not  say  he  was  my  favorite  above  all 
poets,"  replied  Irene  gently — "  Indeed,  I  would 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
superiority  of  any  one  over  the  other,  as  each 
awakens  different  feelings  and  sentiments  within 
my  bosom.   I  yield  to  a  *  creeping  awe,'  whilst  fol* 
lowing  Milton  through  his  successive  scenes   of 
sublimity  and  grandeur.   I  lose  sight  of  this  world, 
as  I  hold  converse  with  those  bright  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  and  of  the  first  created  earth.    Yoong^s 
Night  Thoughts  are  fraught  with  splendid  passages, 
but  he  is  too  verbose — and  if  I  may  use  his  favorite 
word,  too  tenebrious  for  my  entire  Sjrmpathy .  Pope  is 
elegantly  harmonious — there  is  a  racy  force,  a  pith 
in  his  reasoning  which  gains  the  mind's  assent  im- 
mediately, and  I  must  confess,  somewhat  conso- 
nant with  my  taste.     Moore's  frank  and  glowing 
spirit  seems  continually  to  delight  in  basking  in 
sunbeams.    '  He  speaks  roses,'  as  Byron  says — 
forever  inhaling  the  balmy  breath  of  summer  ze- 
phyrs.   Campbell  is  truly  the  poet  of  Hope.     It  is 
the  burden  of  his  song  through  all  changes  :    The 
gentle  majesty  of  autumn — the  chilling  blaat  of 
winter — the  capricious  tears  and  sunshine  of  springs, 
and  the  soft  voluptuous  summer — all  seasons 
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alike  to  his  hoping  nature.  There  is  a  plaintive 
gentleneae  in  Cowper,  and  often  a  pious  fervor 
breathed  by  him,  when  he  looks  through  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  God.  As  to  poor  Shelley,  he  dwelt  too 
much  in  an  ideal  world— one  that  is  rague  and 
shadowy, — in  which  human  nature  can  find  no  ac- 
tad  sympathy — and  as  some  poet  has  said  of  him, 
troly  he 

*  Wm  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

And  Ieam*d  in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song.' 

Bot,"  added  Irene,  her  pale  cheek  glowing  when 
she  that  moment  caught  the  earnest  gaze  of  Eugene 
Mansfield,  "  I  fear  you  will  not  only  charge  me  with 
heterodoxy,  but  also  of  loving  to  hear  the  *  music 
of  my  own  vain  tongue.' " 

**  By  DO  means  guilty  of  either,"  replied  Eugene 
with  mnch  animation;  *'  we  only  wish  the  lights  and 
shades  of  your  opinion  respecting  Hemans  and 
LandoD.  to  acquit  you  with  all  due  equity." 

**  Oh !  as  to  L.  E.  L. — to  feel  the  full  power  and 
force  of  her  poetry,  one  must  have  a  heart  broken 
by  the  blight  of  inconstancy — ^and  with  an  unstrung 
silent  late  become  forever  a  victim  to  green  and 
yellow  melancholy.  Gifted  as  I  deem  her,  and 
dazzled  by  the  successive  brilliancy  of  her  gemmed 
lines,  yet  she  rarely  touches  a  chord  within  me, 
thatribrates  to  the  troths  she  utters — for,  you  know 
there  can  be  no  real  sympathy  unsealed  by  expe- 
rience. It  is  diflferent  with  Mrs.  Hemans — there 
is  eqaal  softness,  touching  pathos  and  fervor,  if  not 
hriUiancy  of  imagination,  in  her  poetry,  united  with 
a  more  healthy^  soul -cheering  spiritual  power — 
which  do  not  breathe  their  life-giving  influence  in 
that  of  L.  E.  L. ;  but  I  am  warned  by  Olia's  threat- 
wng  brow  to  pause,  for  with  her  no  comparison 
shoold  be  made  derogatory  to  her  favorite." 

The  annooncement  of  other  visitors  proTented 
OUa^s  cherry  mouth  from  vaunting  as  usual  her 
dissent  in  a  warm  defence  of  L.  E.  L.  So  long 
as  the  conversation  continued  general,  Irene  main- 
tained her  quiet  composure  of  manner-— but  when 
the  low  tones  of  Eugene  Mansfield^s  voice  ad- 
dressed her  ear  exclusively — ^the  penetrating  eye 
of  one  well-skilled  in  physiognomy,  would  have  de- 
tected other  changes  of  expression,  mirrored  from 
the  heart  in  her  beautiful  countenance. 

"•  Too  seem  in  a  reflective,  digestive  lAood  this 
■oming,  Mansfield" — said  Sidney  Atherton  on  their 
way  home.  "  Is  there  too  much  truth  and  sober- 
■ess  about  Miss  Carlton  for  your  chivalrous  Hot- 
tpar  nature  and  poetical  imagination  ?" 

**!  confess  there  is  generally  too  much  apathy 
and  cold  reserve  about  her  for  my  entire  enjoy- 
Bient  of  her  society.  At  times,  I  have  thought 
ahe  resembled  some  automaton,  more  than  one  of 
our  Creator^s  last,  best  gift — and  when  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  animated,  charming  Olia  Irvin, 
the  seems  doubly  so." 

^  I  was  not  aware  you  had  enlisted  under  the 


same  banner  with  year  humble  servant.  I  must 
sound  a  retreat,  for  it  would  be  perfect  madness  to 
rush  into  battle  opposed  to  one  so  formidable  as 
the  irresistible  European,  meditative  Mr.  Mansfield. 
What  has  become  of  your  love  at  first  sight — for 
never  did  the  *  moon  gaze  upon  the  water*  more 
earnestly  than  you  did,  when  you  first  beheld  Miss 
Carlton  t  I  detected  agitation  as  well  as  admira- 
tion in  your  every  look." 

*'  She  certainly  possesses  beautiful  features,"  re- 
plied Eugene,  somewhat  embarrassed — "which 
struck  me  at  first  sight — but  at  the  second  '  we 
start,  for  soul  seems  wanting  there.'  Her  person 
is  decidedly  majestic—- very  graceful  and  swan-like 
in'her  motions — but  she  wants  that  flexible  and  elas- 
tic tread  which  always  belongs  to  a  happy^  loving 
nature.  Give  me  a  woman  with  a  soul,  and  that 
soul  swayed  by  ardent  feelings — ^such  a  being  will 
make  one  forget  Pandora^s  box  was  ever  opened." 

**  I  perceive  you  are  not  a  correct  reader  of  hu- 
man— or  at  least  of  ujoman  nature — else,  you  could 
never  pronoance  Irene  CaW/on deficient  in  such  feel- 
ings. You  are  aware  of  the  singular  situation  in  which 
her  father's  last  will  has  placed  her — and  if  ever  a 
woman  held  a  noble  course,  she  does.  I  await  the 
denouement  with  no  little  interest,  as  I  presome 
her  betrothed  will  soon  appear.  He  must  either 
be  a  very  timid  hero,  or  an  ungrateful  heartless  fel- 
low, to  remain  thus  indifierent  and  tardy  about 
securing  a  prize  more  than  half  his  own  by  a  fortui- 
tous chance." 

.  *'  Probably  he  might  find  a  conquest  of  the  dearer 
half,  viz.  her  affections,  more  difficult  to  secure. 
I  have  beard  this  Malcolm  was  regarded  more  as  a 
Roderick  Dhu,  than  the  chosen  of  her  love.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  such  is  the  case;  for,  so  perverse 
are  we  by  nature  that  the  heart  always  writhes  be- 
neath other  than  a  willing  chain — and  would  do  so,  es- 
pecially with  her,  so  proud  and  independent.  How- 
ever, I  dare  say,  no  one  could  be  more  fitly  adapted 
to  the  lot  of  conjugal  indifference,  than  Irene  Carl- 
ton." The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep 
bitterness,  which  caused  Sidney  to  bend  a  glance 
of  curious  inquiry  on  Eugene,  as  he  replied— 

"  Pardon  me,  Mansfield,  if  I  doubt  you  are  sin- 
cere in  what  you  have  just  said.  Never  attempt 
such  a  ruse,  to  deceive  a  veteran  like  myself,  for 
I  am  too  well  initiated  in  all  the  breaks  and  intri- 
cacies of  the  chase,  having  engaged  in  its  stirring 
excitement  too  often  to  be  easily  lured.  Has  not 
your  experience  often  proved  that  a  living  stream 
can  freely  course  beneath  a  frozen  surface  t  My 
acquaintance  with  Irene  Carlton  is  of  long  date, 
and  my  intimate  knowledge  of  her  true  character 
compels  me  to  pronounce  your  judgment  incorrect, 
and  without  just  penetration." 

**  How  then,  can  yon  account  for  the  same  unjust 
penetration  in  every  one  ?  for,  that  she  is  cold,  sel- 
fish and  unfeeling,  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion.  Gladly  would  I  succumb  to  your  more  correct 
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judgement,  were  I  to  see  her  even  once  manifest 
the  least  interest  in  any  person  or  thing.'' 

'*  Think  you,  her  uncle  and  cousin  could  evince 
so  much  affectionate  devotion  to  her,  were  she  not 
worthy,  and  failed  to  render  unto  them  the  same! 
I  have  seen  Irene  Carlton  beside  the  tied  of  death, 
in  affliction's  darkest  hour,  and  never  has  she  seemed 
insensible  even  to  the  feeblest  wail  of  distress — 
nay,  I  have  known  her  to  be  often  a  watcher  at 
the  humble  couch  of  sickness,  whilst  the  charitable 
worjd  conjectured  that  her  frequent  absence  from 
some  fashionable  rendezvous  was  attributable  alone 
to  a  selfish  m<Nrosene8s.  No ;  such  a  noble  spirit 
as  hers  never  could  yield  to  the  galling  fetter,  or 
be  bound  by  the  least  fillet  of  selfishness." 

"  You  are  quite  encomiastic,"  returned^  the  evi- 
dently delighted  Eugene,  pressing  the  arm  of  Sid- 
ney, as  he  paused.  '*  Ton  honor,  I  would  not  be 
surprised,  if  this  Malcolm  were  to  find  in  you  a 
rival  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  monarch.  We 
look  to  the  vanquished  to  estimate  the  victory ;  and 
to  overcome  you^  would  be  an  achievement  equally 
as  glorious  as  the  said  free  mountain  youth  gained 
over  Fitz-James.  Well ;  I  suppose  I  must  sur- 
render my  prejudices,  to  a  degree  at  least — but  I 
profess  the  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  is  likewise 
necessary  to  mi/  complete  enjoyment  of  its  heat. 
There  is  no  object  more  repulsive  to  me  than  a 
cold-hearted,  unsusceptible  woman — she  forfeits  her 
birth-right,  when  she  becomes  such." 

"  I  agree  with  you ;  but  still,  you  should  remem- 
ber always  to  tighten  the  reins  of  imagination, 
and  hold  those  of  reason  more  loosely^  when  you 
judge.  As  every  coin  has  its  counterfeit,  so  has  every 
feeling — and  on  the  stage  of  life,  where  the  tinsel 
of  disguise  is  so  necessary,  we  are  rarely  what  the 
world  think  us." 

How  chameleon-like  the  human  heart  is !  ever 
changeful  and  changing,  with  each  reflecting  hue  of 
the  restless  wind.  But  as  mystery  in  affairs  de 
cotur  is  regarded  so  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  one's  interest,  we  will  not  pause  to  analyze 
the  various  emotions  evinced  by  thegratified  Eugene. 

*'  Sidney  Atherton  is  perhaps  right,"  soliloquized 
be,  after  parting  with  hia  friend — '*  we  should  in- 
deed be  both  slow  to  hear  and  judge.  How  bale- 
ful and  detracting  prejudice  is  to  the  mind !  It  is  a 
dread  Moloch, at  whose  shrine  innocence  and  justice 
have  too  often  been  sadly  sacrificed.  I  am  at  times 
Almost  tempted  to  throw  up  my  cards  in  despair — 
but  I'll  pause  yet  awhile,  and  bide  the  hour  of  pro- 
pitious chance,  knowing  that  the  brightest  day  has  of- 
ten succeeded  the  darkest  twilight  of  an  early  morn." 

CHAPTER  irr. 

"There's  naught  on  earth  could  charm  or  force 

My  spirit  from  its  destinM  coiinie, — 

There's  naught  could  make  this  soul  forget 

The  bond  to  which  its  seal  is  set."— Lalla  Rookh. 

It  was  the  benefit  night  of  Miss  K ,  that 

brightest  and  most  ascendant  star  of  the  drama. 


!  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  suffocation — The  array 
of  beauty  and  fashion  was  dazding  to  behold,  en- 
hanced by  the  highest  adornment  of  dress  and 
jewels  bright.  Many  a  brilliant  eye  glanced  its  soft 
bewitching  ray  from  the  dress  circle  on  some  fa- 
vored lover,  either  at  her  side,  or  detected  in  the 
daik  moving  mass  of  the  jolly  free  pit.  The  play 
was  the  inimitable  Hunchback.  Every  heart  throb* 
bed  with  intense  expectation  and  anxiety  to  wel- 
come the  celebrated  actress,  whose  sod-like  per- 
sonation of  Julia  had  even  far  transcended  (he  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  gifted  dramatist.  It 
might  have  been  presumed,  from  the  very  frequent 
performance  of  the  piece,  that  the  plaudit  of  admi- 
ration would  have  become  faint,  and  that  the  flush  of 
novelty  would  have  waned  before  the  most  capricioQS 
of  all  tastes, — that  of  the  dramatic  world ;  bat,  in- 
stead of  thus  losing  its  charm,  it  seemed  as  if  ''*'  the 
soul  of  Siddons  breathed  inspiration  upon  them 
again,"  and  even  the  deep-toned  enunciation  of 
those  fatal  words  of  Julia's,  *'  Do  t7,"  was  sufficient- 
ly fascinating  to  banish  all  feeling  of  satiety  or  in- 
difference. Besides,  it  would  have  been  treason 
of  the  deepest  dye  towards  the  Goddess  of  Fashion 
to  have  withheld  the  heart's  incense  of  applause 
or  the  hand  of  patronage  from  her  reigning  fovorite 
of  the  season. 

Eugene  Mansfield's  eye  had  been  anxiously  bent 
for  some  time  on  the  vacant  box  next  him,  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  Sidney  Atherton,  who,  on 
finding  it  unoccupied,  was  about  to  leave,  but  the 
quick  beckon  of  Eugene  arrested  his  attention. 

"  Why  have  you  selected  this  obscure  seat  be- 
hind a  curtain,  Mansfield  1  For  once  in  your  life  you 
seem  desirous  of  being  incog — but,"  added  he,  arch- 
ly, "  I  perceive  your  view  of  a  certain  box  is  en- 
tirely unobstructed." 

"  As  usual,  your  sapiency  is  correct.  I  came 
hither  for  a  particular  reason,  and  wish  to  be  on- 
observed  of  all  observers — not  the  observed,  as 
you  always  accuse  me  of.  My  mind  has  weighed, 
well,  certain  expressions  of  yours  in  our  last  con- 
versation, and  I  am  determined  to  indulge  a  «onie- 
what  excited  curiosity,  which  I  cannot  now  ex- 
plain." 

"  Oh !  you  need  not,  for  without  much  exercise  of 
my  guessing  powers,  I  can  save  you  that  trouble.     I 
remember  that  famous  argument  you  had  with  Miss 
Carlton  in  defence  of  the  drama,  when  she   ac- 
knowledged, although  totally  opposed  to  it,  yet,  if 
any  play  could  possibly  move  her  sympathy,  it  was 
the  Hunchback  :  and  I  also  remember  how  yoo  de- 
nounced her  outr6  taste  and  double-refined-refine^ 
ment  to  me.     So  you  perceive,  my  roanoenvering^ 
fellow,  I  am  somewhat  of  the  Argus  nature,  where 
you  and  she  are  concerned.  Pray,  how  did  you  knov^ 
the  Irvin  party  were  to  be  here,  for  the  ladies  told 
me  they  had  not  seen  you  since  our  last  visit  V 

**  Graham  said  he  was  Miss  Irvin's  escort  here 
to-night— but  it  is  late— I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of 
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yon— be  silent  aboot  my  proximity;  nay,  about 
ny  T^ry  preeeoce.  See  they  have  arrived — ^re- 
nember  my  reqaeet/* 

^  You  are  an  incorrigible,  plot- working  fellow,** 
replied  Sidney,  as  he  left  him.  ''  I  suppose  I  must 
komor  your  mysterious  humor." 

The  next  moment  found  Sidney  Atherton  at  the 


manager  appeared,  to  solieit  the  benevolent  con* 
sideration  of  the  audience  in  behalf  of  two  Polish 
orphans,  who  would  themselves  make  their  vocal 
appeal  as  Improvisitores.  Hand  in  hand,  they 
came  forward— ^the  brother  and  sister,  to  sing  their 
minstrel  tale  of  sorrow,  in  their  true  character, 
unvarnished  by  any  adventitious  display,  to  enlist 


•ids  of  the  pensive-looking  Irene ;  but  her  usual  a  charitable  sympathy.     With  the  deep  pathos  of 


•bfCrwtion  was  almost  unnoticed,  so  charmed  was 
he  by  a  certain  merry  voice  near,  whose  slightest 


truth  and  simplicity  they  described  their  own  beau* 
tiful  home — ^the  desolation  of  that  home,  when  de* 


tone  sever  failed  to  fall  upon  his  ear  like  entrancing  |  prived  of  their  parents — ^their  departure  from  their 
musie.  How  Eugene  envied  hi  <  position !  The  com-  { native  country  to  escape  the  horrors  of  starvation, 
BiotioD  of  applause  incident  to  the  appearance  of  a  |  and  their  subsequent  struggles  with  poverty  in  a 
fiTorite  performer  bsd  subsided,  and  a  feeling  of  land  of  strangers.  The  eloquence  of  natnre,  so 
breathless  interest  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  { assisted  by  modesty  and  humility,  seemed  to  touch 


the  audience;  but,  glowing  as  every  face  was  with 
in  intensity  of  excitement,  that  of  Irene  Carlton^s 
jelained  its  cold,  passionless  expression — not  a 
movement  of  her  beautifully-lined  features  betrayed 
the  least  effect  of  an  awakened  sensibility.  -  The 
fifth  act  came  on.  All  hearts  yearned  with  anxious 
sympathy  for  the  doomed  Julia*  Even  Eugene^s 
eye  was  withdrawn  from  Irene,  fascinated  by  the 
&ir  actress*  inimitable  histrionic  representation; 
aod  for  a  moment  he  forgot  every  thing  but  her  be- 
•eeching  appeal, 

"The  hoar  of  sacrifice 

It  ne«r !    Anon  the  immolnting  priest 

Will  summon  me  I    Devise  some  speedy  measures 

To  cheat  the  altar  of  iu  victim.    Do  it," 

Instinctively  he  turned  to  look  at  Irene.  The 
"lively  red**  had  forsaken  her  lip — the  lustre  of 
her  eye  was  dimmed,  as  she  eagerly  leaned  to  hear 
Julia's  repeated  question, 

**Js  there  ao  way  to  escape  these  hated  nuptials?*' 

Answered  by  Master  Walter.  There  was  a  rigid 
eompression  of  her  mouth,  when  she  heard  him  say, 

**  A  promise  made  admits  of  no  release* 

Save  by  consent  or  forfeiture  of  those 

Who  hold  it.    Ere  man  should  say 

1  broke  the  word  I  had  the  power  to  keep, 

Td  loose  the  life  1  had  the  power  to  part  with. 

Present  thyself  before  ihy  bridegroom. 

Show  him  thy  heart" 

And  to  his  honor  leavsH  to  set  thee  free 

Or  hold  thee  bound.** 

Irene's  head  drooped ;  her  dark  curls  shaded  her 
&ce,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  when  it  was  raised, 
Eogene's  heart  felt  chilled  more  than  ever  by  that 
aame  look  of  apathetic  indiflference.  What  a  con- 
trast to  01ia*8  bright  face,  suffused  with  a  tearful 
emotion,  as  also  that  of  every  one;  for,  even  the  most 
*'itoic  eye  and  aspect  stern**  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
ocitement  of  the  scene.  The  curtain  dropped ;  and 
amidst  all  the  encoring  of  delighted  gratification 
fiom  every  lip,  Irene's  moved  not — she  looked  the 
perfection  of  sculptured  beauty ;  but  it  was  a  beauty 
more  repulsive  than  ever  to  Eugene  Mansfield. 
The  &shionabIes  were  about  to  retire,  when  the 


every  heart ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  entrancing 
effect  which  the  recent  scenes  of  fictitious  interest 
had  had  upon  all,  so  was  their  true  benevolence  of 
feeling  excited  by  the  orphan's  pathetic  appeal.  Do- 
nations wer^  showered  upon  the  stage,  and  by  no 
hand  more  willing  than  Eugene  Mansfidd,  who 
again  instinctively  turned  towards  Irene.  What 
a  change  had  oome  over  that  singular  face !  The 
polished  paleness  of  her  cheek  was  suffused  with 
the  brightest  color — the  languid  coldness  of  her 
dark  eye  was  banished  by  the  excitement  of  the 
heart's  true*sympathy ;  it  was  glistening  with  those 
dew  drops  of  Heaven — mercy  and  pity — and  that 
mouth,  always  so  unmoved  in  its  exquisite  beauty, 
a  feature  so  often  the  soul's  interpreter,  as  the  eye 
is  its  window,  was  wreathed  with  a  smile  "  less  of 
earth  than  Heaven" — whilst  those  lovely  lips, 

'*  Like  the  needle  true, 


Turned  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 
And,  turning,  trembled  too." 

Yes,  every  feature  in  that  speaking  face  moved 
with  the  deepest  emotion.  Drawing  a  diamond 
brooch  from  her  hair,  which  had  fastened  the  rich 
curls  from  her  pale  brow,  she  leaned  gracefully 
forward,  and  cast  it  upon  the  stage.  The  generous 
gift  was  received  by  the  orphans  with  a  look  of 
the  deepest  gratitude,  whilst  they  bent  their  heads 
in  silent  acknowledgment  to  the  fair  donor.  Could 
Eugene  for  one  moment  accuse  her  of  a  selfish  in- 
sensibility, or  think  her  beauty  expressionless! 
No ;  his  heart  owned  her  as  one  of  those  delicate 
natures,  moved  into  action  by  the  pathos  of  real 
woe,  and  the  sight  of  unfeigned  suffering,  whilst  all 
the  high-wrought  pictures  of  imaginary  distress, 
even  when  acted  to  the  very  life,  failed  to  disturb 
the  equable  serenity  of  a  mind  always  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  truth.  As  these  soothing  con- 
victions poured  their  light  upon  him,  dispersing  all 
his  previous  suspicions,  which  had  cast  so  dark  a 
veil  over  his  judgment,  his  ear  caught  some  few 
words  of  a  conversation  between  two  ladies  near. 

*' Amelia,  did  you  observe  Irene  Carlton,  when  she 
threw  the  orphans  that  splendid  brooch  \  Methinks  if 
she  be  not  an  heiress,  it  was  rather  a  prodigal  gifl,^ 
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aod  I  dare  say  she  will  repent  her  momentary  im- 
pulse of  generosity." 

"  Nerer,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  is  not  one  of  those 
impulsive  beings  whose  jtmr^  feelings  are  often  coun- 
teracted by  impure  ones.  That  brooch  I  know  was 
highly  valued  by  her,  for  I  have  heard  her  say  it 
was  the  bridal  gift  of  her  father  to  her  mother,  and 
she  rarely  wore  any  other  ornament;  but  still, 
valuable  as  it  was,  so  great  is  the  disinterestedness 
of  her  heart,  it  never  hesitates  at  any  sacrifice. 
Irene  Carlton^s  charity  is  not  the  trumpet-tongued, 
oalculating  kind,  now-a-days  so  prevalent." 

Eugene  bent  an  admiring  look  on  the  fair  Ame- 
lia, and  wondered  that  a  face  so  interesting  and 
animated  as  hers,  should  have  been  so  long  unob- 
served by  him.  With  rapturous  delight,  and  a  de- 
votion that  would  have  well  become  a  pilgrim  when 
he  had  secured  some  sacred  relic  from  Mecca's 
shrine,  did  he  gaze  upon  the  brooch  when  he  re- 
tired for  the  night.  At  a  considerable  price  he  had 
ransomed  it,  but  no  ransom  would  have  been  re- 
garded adequate  to  its  value.    Truly  love  can 

"  Transpose  and  give  to  trifles  form  and  dignity, 
For  it  doth  add  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye." 

"  To  win  her,  I  must  woo  her  as  she  should  be 
wooed,"  sighed  he — **  it  may  be  an  illusive  hope^ 
that  gives  so  bright  a  hue  to  my  *  native  resolution,' 
strengthening  me  in  the  belief  that  Eugene  Mans- 
field is  not  an  object  of  indifference  to  Irene  Carl- 
ton, although  she  remembers  her  vow  to  Earnest 
Malcolm:' 

That  heart  must  indeed  have  been  invulnerable, 
which  could  have  maintained  its  serenity  unshaken 
against  the  powerful  artill^y  of  attractions  pos- 
sessed by  Eugene  Mansfield.  There  was  a  match- 
less bearing  of  manly  beauty  about  him — a  femi- 
nine gentleness  blended  with  a  winning  dignity  in 
his  manners,  and  in  his  address  there  was  an  en- 
thusiastic fervor,  a  nameless  grace  of  expression, 
which  gave  an  irresistible  power  to  the  "  honied  elo- 
quence" of  his  conversation*.  A  greater  part  of 
his  manhood  had  been  spent  in  travelling,  and  glean- 
ing from  the  great  book  of  human  nature  that 
kind  of  knowledge,  so  necessary  to  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  mind.  He  had  trod  the  classic 
shores  of  Greece — whilst  over  his  memory  poured 
a  tide  of  melancholy  musings  as  he  stood  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Athens,  that  great  Arcanum, "  the  eye" 
of  science  and  literature.  He  had  become  fami- 
liar with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  that  once 
proud  mistress  of  the  world,  majestic  Rome,  now 
80  fallen  in  her  greatness,  and  truly  the  "  Niobe  of 
nations."  With  delighted  senses  he  had  roamed 
through  the  smiling,  vine-clad  plains  of  Tuscany, 
that  fruitful  oasis,  so  cheering  to  the  eye  amidst  the 
servile  destitution  of  Italy.  Wondering  and  daz- 
zled, he  had  gazed  on  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  that  city  of  towering  palaces,  St.  Petersburg, 
where  nought  but  lofty  spires,  domes  and  minarets 


salute  the  stranger  at  his  entrance.    Curious  aod 
entranced,  he  had  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the 
far-famed  city  of  the  Sultan,  whose  oriental  splen- 
dor and  eternal  variety  more  than  folljr  confirmed 
the  storied  traveller's  enthusiasm,  or  the  brightest 
touch  of  imagination's  pencil.     But  in  no  place  of 
lyred  fame  or  time-honored  memory  had  Eugene's 
senses  become  so  fascinated,  as  while  listening 
to  the  melody  of  the  merry  gondolier,  as  he  glided 
over  the  sparkling  waters,  in  which  Venice,  the 
home  of  love  and  music,  lies  embedded,  like  some 
rare  pearl.    It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  one  possessed  of  so  many  natural  advantages, 
thus  refined  by  every  finish  of  education,  should 
have  been  regarded  so  great  an  acquisition  to  the 
fashionable  circles  of city,  and  that  the  po- 
lished young  stranger's  vanity  should  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  elated  at  the  many  flattering 
distinctions  bestowed  upon  him.     With  no  caste  of 
society  was  he  more  current  than  with  its  fairer 
portion ;  and  she  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  laurel 
of  his  heart,  very  naturally  occupied  that  danger- 
ous elevation  so  assiduously  reared  by  gratified 
vanity,  and  as  assiduously  undermined  by  the  machi- 
nations of  hydra-headed  malice,  aided  by  envy's 
venomed  tongue.     Notwithstanding  his  knowledge 
of  Irene's  singular  betrothal,  and  Sidney  Atherton's 
oft-repeated  warnmgs  of  his  suit's  utter  hopeless- 
ness, Eugene's  devotion  to  the  haughty  heiress 
seemed  more  exclusive  after  the  benefit  night ;  and 
in  spite  of  various  hopes  and  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary, it  soon  became  more  than  an  asserted  on  dit 
that  the  fascinating  Mr.  Mansfield  had  yielded,  like 
many  others,  allured  by  a  golden  bait — which  from 
time  immemorial  has  proved  more  successful  than 
all  the  ''  smoke  of  fumes  and  sighs,"  created  by  the 
fire  of  a  pure  love  on  the  heart's  sacred  altar. 

"  I  think  there  is  something  very  melancholy  ia 
the  feeling  with  which  we  hail  our  natal  day,'* 
said  Olia  Irvin,  seating  herself  beside  her  father, 
who  was  cozily  ensconced  in  his  cushioned /at</»ev/, 
engaged  with  his  evening  newspaper. 

*'  Just  think,  papa;  she  whom  you  used  to  dandle 
on  your  knee  but  a  few  short  years  ago,  and  call 
your  merry  Olly^  will  be  eighteen  to-morrow !" 

"  Well,  and  are  you  not  my  merry  Oily  still  V* 
said  he,  parting  the  sunny  curls  which 

*'  Hung  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece,'* 

and  drawing  her  fondly  to  his  knee. — *'  I  am  sore  if 
you  would  submit  to  your  former  dandling,  I  do  not 
feel  too  old  to  bestow  such,  nor  do  I  deem  you  of 
too  sober  age  to  receive  it.     But  really,  now-a-days, 

I  scarcely  have  a  glimpse  of  either  you  or  Irene 

and  when  I  do,  you  are  so  bedecked  in  all  yoar  fash- 
ionable finery,  I  hardly  dare  approach  you,  for  fear 
of  endangering  your  many  fixtures — and  then  agnin, 
your  multifarious  engagements  for  balls,  soire#^s, 
theatre,  &c.,  engross  you  so  much,  that  it  i^ould 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  spend  a  quiet  evening 
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with  a  dull  old  man.    Is  it  not  so,  my  merry  Oily, 
and  you  too,  my  sober  Irene  V 

"  She  heeds  yon  not,"  replied  Olia,  looking  sig- 
nificantly towards  Irene,  who  was  listening  to  Eu- 
gene as  he  read  to  her—"  but  I  can  answer  in  the 
negative  for  her,  as  well  as  for  myself*  How  very 
different  parents  and  children  seem  to  feel  and  act,  in 
novels,  from  those  of  real  life !  Now,  could  you,  dear 
ptpa,  ever  so  school  your  feelings  and  pursue  such 
a  stoical  course  with  a  daughter,  as  did  the  Hanch- 
back  in  the  play  a  few  nights  ago  t  I  really  think 
hnman  nature  must  be  so  glaringly  unlike  its  ideal 
portraiture,  that  the  danger  of  fictitious  writings 
eannot  be  so  great  as  is  supposed.*' 

''Ah!  my  child,  there  are  many  passages  and 
events  of  our  real  every-day  life,  that  would  no 
doubt  challenge  a  comparison  with  even  those  of 
romance.  '  The  world  is  full  of  poetry,'  and  we 
its  creatures  must  be  imbued  with  some  of  its  vivi- 
fying spirit  to  be  worthy  of  enjoying  our  natural 
element !  Listen,  there's  the  post-man's  ring.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  really  I  am  anxiously  await- 
ing  news  from  Europe." 

Mr.  Irvin  drew  towards  the  light,  when  several 
letters  were  placed  in  his  hand. 

"  One  from  England,"  said  he,  holding  it  up  as 
he  broke  the  seal  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  I  am 
lore  it  is  high  time  that  truant  Malcolm  was  giv- 
ing us  some  notice  of  his  whereabouts.  What  say 
yen,  Ireoe  1" 

Irene's  face  had  been  so  completely  shielded 
£mn  the  soft  light  of  the  astral  by  that  small  screen 
in  her  hand,  that  not  even  Eugene  was  sensible  at 
fiist  of  any  change  in  her  countenance ;  but  when 
thus  addressed  by  her  uncle,  he  saw  on  her  cheek 
an  Duusoal  flush,  and  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
aoom  corled  her  finely  curved  hp  as  she  replied, 
''I  presume  he  consults  his  own. will  and  pleasure 
in  thus  considerately  extending  his  probation  of 
desired  freedom,  and  probably  that  of ." 

She  paused ;  her  face  glowed  with  a  deeper  color, 
for  at  that  moment,  the  eye  of  Eugene  was  bent 
i^on  her  with  a  strange  and  inquiring  expression. 
It  was  singular,  that  when  unembarrassed,  life's 
ciimson  tide  rarely  ever  kissed  her  cheek — seem- 
ing to  centre  all  its  warmth  in  the  rich  hue  of  her 
hp—hat  when  moved  by  the  slightest  agitation 
(aeldem  though  it  was)  it  rapidly  changed  its  wont- 
ed course,  leaving  an  unnatural  palor  around  her 
mouth.  Instead  of  being  more  confused  when 
afae  caught  the  cnrious  expression  of  his  eye,  her 
ielf-poeseasion  immediately  returned,  and  her  voice 
was  perfectly  coUectod  when  she  calmly  asked  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  letter  ? 

Mr.  Irvin  handed  it  to  her,  saying, "  it  was  mere- 
ly to  announce  his  speedy  coming,  for  he  would 
sail  in  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  his  letter." 

"  Olia,  don't  you  wish  he  could  be  at  our  gather- 
ing to-morrow,  on  your  birth  day  1  Bless  me,"  said 
the  happy  looking  old  man,  as  he  turned  to  where 


Olia  had  been  sitting — "the  child's  motions  are 
just  like  those  of  a  bird  ;  no  sooner  do  I  turn  my 
back,  than  she  wings  out  of  my  sight.  Ah  ha ! 
she  is  tuning  that  always  untuned  harp  in  the  music- 
Voom.  I  must  hear  one  of  my  old  fashioned  songs 
to-night,  for  I  really  feel  young  again." 

Irene's  revery  was  so  sJ)sorbing,  that  she  seem- 
ed insensible  to  the  presence  of  Eugene,  who  had 
watohed  her  intensely  as  she  read  the  letter.  How 
deep  was  that  sigh,  when  she  threw  it  down,  mur- 
muring almost  unconsciously — 

"  Well,  by  bearing,  we  may  often  conquer  our 
fate."  She  started :  an  answering  sigh  fell  on 
her  ear — a  voice  spoke. 

''  To  love  and  be  beloved,  must  indeed  be  the 
happy  fate  of  one  like  Miss  Carlton,  and  in  the  con- 
stancy of  her  own  heart,  that  of  her  betrothed  can- 
not fail  to  be  reflected  !" 

''  Ah !  Mr.  Mansfield,  your  prediction  of  the /or- 
mer  will  never  be  my  fate,  and  the  latter  sentiment 
could  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  component  part  of 
our  compact." 

*'  But  is  it  not  a  necessary  one  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances]" 

"  On  my  part  it  may  be,  for  you  are  doubtless 
aware  that  /  am  the  plighted,  and  the  one  to  be  re- 
leased, not  the  liberator." 

"  So  I  know,  but  did  not  Mr.  Malcolm  likewise 
seal  the  compact  with  the  unerring  truth  of  a  pure 
love,  and  think  you,  feeling  thus,  man  would  regard 
his  oath  less  sacred  than  a  woman  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Irene  mournfully.  "  Earnest 
Malcolm  could  not  do  otherwise  towards  his  adopted 
father,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  dearest  benefactor, 
than  to  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  his  daughter ; 
and  alas !  her  will  was  passive,  because  her  heart 
was  ignorant  of  how  much  was  involved  in  the 
fatal  promise.  Although  time  and  its  vicissitudes 
may  have  wrought  indifference,  or  some  change  in 
his  feelings,  it  still  remains  with  me  to  beware  how 
I  break  it  wUfidly.'' 

"  But  is  it  not  said  '  unheedful  vows  may  beed- 
fqlly  be  broken  V  And  probably  you  view  your  com- 
pulsion in  an  exaggerated  light;  besides,  it  has 
ever  been  the  prerogative  and  province  of  your 
sex  to  cancel  or  annul  all  such  engagements  1 
Your  youth  is  another  plea,  which  would  readily 
excuse  a  non-fulfilment  on  your  part." 

"  True,  we  were  both  very  young,  but  young  as 
I  wass  my  father  had  always  taught  me  to  hold  in 
sacredness  my  slightest  word  of  promise ;  conse- 
quently, I  could  not  disregard  that  whioh  I  have 
ever  cherished  as  co-existent  with  my  earthly  hap- 
piness, to  wit,  my  truth,  I  could  never  wrestle 
against  the  violence  of  that — so  solemnly  plighted 
to  him,  when  I  looked  my  last  on  his  loved  face." 

Tears  like  **  crushed  jewels"  lay  on  the  cheek 
of  Irene,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  the 
voice  of  Eugene  trembled  with  equal  emotion  when 
he  spoke. 
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'*  And  does  Miss  Carlton  suppose  if  her  affianced 
were  apprized  of  the  dread  revolt  of  h^r  heart,  that 
he  could  80  basely  sacrifice  her's,  as  well  as  his  own 
happiness,  by  such  exacting  selfishness  1  Would 
not  the  garland  of  love  be  converted  into  one  of 
deadly  thorns  piercing  his  brow  forever  V 

The  gathering  sadness  seemed  to  pass  away 
from  her  face,  as  if  some  sudden  thought  liad 
aroused  her  with  its  danger,  and  smiling  faintly  she 
carelessly  replied^ 

"  Oh !  we  can  better  analyze  our  feelings  when 
we  meet.  I  am  prepared  for  any  change — being 
well  schooled  in  the  hearths  stoicism." 

'*  Is  it  in  Earnest  Malcolm  alone  that  you  anti- 
cipate a  change  \  Ah !  Irene,  how  supremely 
blest  must  he  be,  to  possess  the  inestimable  boon 
of  your  constant  love — for  if  I  have  read  your 
character  aright,  melhinks  when  once  the  fire  of 
such  is  kindled  in  your  heart,  no  chilling  wind  of 
time  could  ever  extinguish  it.  Say,  have  I  not 
read  you  truly  V  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  into 
her  face  wiih  the  most  passionate  inquiry. 

"  Perhaps  too  truly,"  replied  she,  quickly  with- 
drawing her  hand,  **  would  to  heaven  I  could  think 
it  is  Earnest  alone  who  has  changed — I  would  not 
now  feel  so  sensibly  the  terrible  '  void,  the  wan- 
dering thought,'  which  ever  reigns  within  my  bo- 
som, when  memory  clings  so  tenaciously  to  my 
vow.  Ah !  we  do  not  always  *  make  our  own  path, 
and  fling  our  own  shadow  over  it' — for  alas !  over 
mine,  a  deep  shadow  was  cast,  ere  I  had  passed  the 
threshhold  of  childhood." 

"  Irene  !  (and  Eugene's  voice  was  startling  from 
an  unusual  energy  of  tone)  something  whispers,  did 
this  barrier  not  exist — were  you  not  thus  fettered, 
/,  nay  /,  might  dare  to  claim  your  love.  Forgive 
my  seeming  boldness,  but  obey  the  dictates  of  your 
heart,  and  render  unto  me  the  dear  confession, 
were  it  only  to  illuminate  and  dispel  the  dark  clouds 
of  despair,  which  your  fatal  vow  casts  over  my 
hopeless  love." 

Her  face  was  averted — but  Eugene  saw  that 
some  powerful  emotion  stirred  within,  for  the  livid 
paleness  again  returned  to  her  lip.  How  he  shrunk 
back  when  she  turned  her  dark  lustrous  eye  upon 
him — never  had  it  glanced  such  withering  coldness. 

**  I  scarcely  deem  any  answer  incumbent  upon 
me;  for,  such  a  question  should  have  been  restrained 
as  well  for  your  own,  as  for  my  sake.  You  do 
indeed  suspect  truly,  that  mine  would  be  a  love 
not  lightly  extinguished — but  at  the  same  time, 
you  know  not  the  strength  of  that  love,  to  imagine 
me  easily  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  fitful  gust  of 
unworthy  passions,  when  honor  and  reason  demand 
my  heart's  subjection.  Nature  may  err,  but  truth 
never ;  the  former  should  be  subdued,  the  latter 
ever  its  guide.  This  has  been  my  aim  through 
life,  and  it  is  not  for  Eugene  Mansfield  to  under- 
mine the  arduous  work  of  years,  few  though  they 
be." 


Eugene  was  left  alone.  '*  Strange  but  faultless 
being,"  mused  he,  "  I  have  sorely  tempted  you,  and 
I  will  yet  prove  a  successful  tempter."  A  port-folio 
of  drawings  lay  oped  before  him ;  he  knew  they  were 
sketches  o(  Irene's,  and  taking  it  up,  a  small  vo- 
lume fell  from  it.  Glancing  his  eye  on  a  page  turned 
down,  the  pencillings  of  a  sentence  caught  his  eye. 

'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
But  another  thing  to  fall. 

"  Irene,"  was  traced  on  the  margin  near.  **  A 
proper  and  most  significant  warning,"  continued 
he — **  but,  I  will  shape  another  course — pique  has 
ever  been  a  subduing  weapon  with  woman — and 
ere  I  throw  aside  the  mask,  Irene  Carlton  shall 
confess  her  love  for  Eugene  Matisfield,^'' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Brave  conquerors !  for  so  ye  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  aifections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  heart's  desires." 

Shahpaare, 

Eugene  Mansfield's  knowledge  of  the  devious 
ways  of  a  woman's  heart,  was  more  the  result  of 
keen  observation,  than  of  any  practical  iniliation 
into  its  subtle  mysteries.  When  conscious  that  his 
course  of  exclusive  devotion  had  failed  to  elicit 
any  evidence  of  Irene's  love — that  not  even  a  word 
of  betrayal  on  her  part,  could  his  imagination  grasp, 
to  hang  a  hope  upon,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  ad- 
vice of  one  well  skilled  in  all  naanner  of  successful 
wooing,  viz.,  to^ 

"  Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes, 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit." 

Having  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Amelia  Hanson,  whose  remark  at  the  theatre  had . 
interested  him  so  suddenly,  and  knowing  she  was 
affianced  to  an  old  friend  of  his,  he  determined  to 
enlist  her  as  an  active  tactician  in  the  development 
of  his  designs.     He  confided  to  her  iiis  love  for 
Irene  ;  his  surmises;  nay,  hopes  of  its  being  recip* 
rocal,  though  so  coldly  rejected,  and  all  his  various 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  which 
were  to  win  from  her  at  every  hazard  a  confession 
of  her  love,  even  though  he  was   forever  resigned 
for  another.     Amelia's  intimacy   with   her  would 
greatly  aid  him  in  testing  the  boundary  line  of  his 
experiment,  and  it  was  agreed  he  should  play  the 
devoted  lover  to  Amelia  publicly,  and  ahe  to  give 
him  every  mark  of  encouragement  that  propriety 
could  suggest. 

«*  But,"  said  she,  "  I  warn  you  of  a  total  discomfi- 
ture— perhaps  your  vanity  may  be  gratified  by  some 
evidence  of  preference,  for  it  is  my  belief,  Irene's 
heart  is  not  indifierent  to  you ;  yet,  so  great  is  her 
firmness  of  purpose,  that  1  verily  think  she  would 
yield  herself  a  martyr,  ere  she  would  be  the  first 
to  break  her  vow  to  Earnest  Malcolm." 

"  Well,  lime  developes  all  plots  to  a  successfuJ 
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or  defeated  issne — ^let  me  but  hare  the  elightest  as- 
sonnce  that  there  beats  in  the  cold,  panoplized 
Iwtrt  of  Irene  Carlton  the  faintest  emotion  of  Jove 
for  Et^ene  Mansfield,  and  then  let  fate  do  her 
«An(»f^  in  sealing  her  anion  with  Earnest  Makohn^^ 

With  what  gaping  astonishment  did  the  fashiona- 
ble world  and  the  nnmeroas  qui  woe  gossips  listen 
to  the  strange  notes  of  Rumor's  inconstant  yoice. 
It  was  passing  strange,  but  no  less  true,  that  the 
ftatjdious  Mr.  Mansfield  should  have  deserted  the 
far-&ffled  shrine  of  the  titled  heiress,  to  become  a 
worshipper  at  that  of  the  gay,  laughter-loving 
Anelia  Hanson.  "Ah!"  said  the  disinterested, 
"  tiiere  was  too  much  metaIKe  alloy  in  his  love  to 
abide  the  process  of  a  constant  association  with  one 
ao  haughty  and  inaccessible/' 

*'  And,**  replied  the  beautiful,  "  what  a  shocking 
ovtr6  taste  to  select  one  so  very  plain,  after  veer- 
ing to  every  point  of  beauty's  compass*." 

Bat,  little  did  the  lip  of  Irene  betray  what  her 
boraing  heart  too  truly  felt ;  and  the  temptation  to 
murmur  against  her  fate  was  far  greater,  when  that 
heart  was  awakened  to  the  misery  of  her  own  un- 
requited, slighted  love,  than  when  assured  of  being 
the  adored  object  of  £ugene^s  devotion.  And 
when  she  dwelt  with  a  painful  intensity  of  thought 
opoD  those  earnest  words  spoken  by  him  in  their 
last  tete-a-tete,  her  inflexibility  seemed  more  like  a 
species  of  onnatural,  unfeminine  cruelty,  than  it  did 
of  that  mild,  healing  sympathy,  which  should  ever  be 
the  guiding  feeling  in  the  breast  of  woman.  She 
felt  that  circumstances  had  indeed  moulded  her 
most  lamentably  unlike  the  rest  of  her  sex — that 
she  was  destined  through  life  to  war  with  two  of 
the  most  powerful  and  uncompromising  combatants. 
Love  and  Pride,  beneath  whose  oppressive  effects 
the  heart  often  sinks  to  ruin.  Although  conscience 
approved  of  her  inflexibility,  yet  ^e  gradually  be- 
gin to  be  shaken  in  her  faith,  regarding  her  strict 
adherence  to  the  sanctity  of  her  fatal  vow,  and  to 
foel  how  bitter  a  thing  it  was  '*  to  look  at  happiness 
through  another's  eye." 

**I  wonder  what  is  the  reason  Mr.  Mansfield  has 
•0  entirely  withdrawn  from  our  society  t  See  how 
he  IB  dashing  through  the  streets  with  Amelia  in 
hii  cabriolet,'^  said  Olia,  going  to  the  window;  ''they 
have  stopped  at  our  door  I  declare — ^he  scarcely 
deserves  a  friendly  welcome  from  us." 

**!  have  just  dropped  in  to  gratify  a  bit  of  gnaw- 
iag  carioeity,'*  exclaimed  Amelia,  as  she  hurriedly 
entered  the  room.  *'  Yon  know  I  am  all  in  a  flut- 
ter about  the  ball  to-morrow  night,  and  went  to 
Madame  Dope^*8  to  decide  upon  matters  in  general 
respecting  my  dress — whenlo!  as  usual,  an  engage- 
ment with  the  ladies  at  Irvin  house  was  her  plea 
for  not  accommodating  me.  Madame  said,  she  was 
making  two  roost  splendid  dresses,  entirely  recher- 
che^ in  which  Mademoiselle  Carlton  would  look  ex- 
quisitely daszliog — but  she  refused  to  tell  me  of  what 
ityle,  as  she  is  always  particular  about  divulging  the 
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secrets  of  her  high  customers'  paraphernalia.  Now, 
this  insinuation  acted  so  powerfully  upon  my  bump 
of  inquisitiveness,  that  I  accepted  Mr.  Mansfield's 
offer  to  drive  me  here  to  have  it  gratified,  and,  as 
he  will  return  for  me  in  half  an  hour,  I  must  be  ex- 
peditious in  my  consultation  about  the  all-impor- 
tant question." 

"  It  was  I  who  enjoined  secresy  upon  Dupe6," 
replied  Olia.  "  I  have  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  all 
imitations,  and  you  know  when  any  fashion  becomes 
notorious,  it  is  consequently  vulgar.  Irene  yielded 
to  my  choice  of  a  rainbow  satin,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  too  showy  for  one  of  her  sober  unob- 
trusive taste,  and  as  she  appeared  so  passively  in- 
different about  the  matter,  I  took  the  reins  of  de- 
cision." 

"  Well,"  returned  Amelia, "  notwithstanding  Miss 
Carlton  pfissesses  a  carte-blanche  for  her  every 
will  and  action — still,  her  taste  in  dress  is  often 
subject  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism.  Net  long  since, 
I  heard  Mr.  Mansfield  wonder  that  she  should  ever 
wear  blue  ;  he  pronounced  her  bewitching  in  her 
black  velvet  and  pearls — for  they  contrasted  so 
beautifully  with  her  uncommon  complexion.  But 
really,  Irene,  you  do  so  continually  wear  the  chilly 
air  of  indifference  about  every  thing  and  every  body, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  the  flower  of  lave  so  oft  lies 
bleeding  when  it  is  laid  a  votive  offering  at  your 
shrine.  How  free  must  you  be  from  the  many 
weaknesses  and  frailties  incident  to  our  pliant  sex." 

Irene's  quivering  lip  was  compressed,  as  if  to 
hush  with  the  effort  some  rising  emotion ;  but  it 
was  only  momentary,  for  she  calmly  replied — 

"  Truly  *  the  Reart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,' 
and  proud  should  that  heart  be,  when  it  can  pre- 
serve such  knowledge  from  the  unsympathizing  eye 
of  a  cold  misjudging  world." 

It  was  only  in  the  bustling  crowd  that  Irene  had 
met  Eugene  since  their  last  and  well-remembered 
interview,  and  when  he  called  for  Amelia,  the 
many  changes  which  had  harrowed  her  mind  since 
then,  could  not  fail  to  throw  into  her  manner  a 
painful  degree  of  visible  constraint  as  she  returned 
his  salutation. 

•**  Speaking  of  fashionable  dressing,"  continued 
the  gay  Amelia,  **  reminds  me  of  the  late  style  of 
jewelry,  but  this  addition  of  apparel  Irene  always 
seemed  averse  to  wearing,  excepting  her  cherished 
diamond  brooch.  How  often  have  you  repented 
that  act  of  unreflecting  generosity,  and  sighed  to 
look  again  on  its  brilliancy — for  even  De  Cota  would 
find  a  difficulty  in  producing  its  match !" 

"  Not  once,"  answered  Irene  quietly,  "  It  was 
not  a  gift  of  heedless  generosity,  or  of  prodigal 
charity.  I  never  had  a  passion  for  jewels  of  any 
kind,  and  as  you  say,  always  wear  them  with  aver- 
sion," 

*^  But  yon  really  prized  and  admired  your  brooch," 
interposed  Olia—**  methinks  too  you  were  aware 
that  its  brilliancy  enhanced  the  glossy  darkness  of 
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yoar  hair.  Now  confess  your  regret  at  having 
parted  with  itl" 

"  Most  certainly,  bad  I  have  had  my  parse,  or 
any  other  valuable  aboat  me,  I  would  not  have 
given  it  as  a  donation ;  and  I  do  confess  there  was 
some  slight  internal  struggle,  because  of  the  many 
endearing  recollections  connected  with  an  orna- 
ment so  highly  prized.  But  when  I  reflected  that 
he  is  not  really  charitable  who  makes  no  sacrifices, 
all  hesitation  vanished,  and  with  its  departure  ceased 
every  regret." 

"  Miss  Carl  ion  might  probably  ransom  it,  as  ne- 
cessity will  no  doubt  convert  her  gift  into  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  the  Polish  orphans,"  sug- 
gested Eugene. 

"  I  put  my  veto  on  that,"  interrupted  Olia,  "  for 
the  sum  expended  in  a  ransom  would  purchase  an 
ornament  more  fashionable.  Nobody  but  one  of 
Irene's  fastidious,  antiquated  taste  would  have  worn 
the  brooch  so  long,  merely  for  its  ancestral  re- 
membrances. I  am  sure  /  would  have  pawned  it 
away  long  ago." 

"  Pawn  away  a  family  relic,  Olia — my  father's 
bridal  gift  to  my  mother,  merely  for  some  more 
fashionable  gewgaw !  The  greatest  poverty  of  my 
wardrobe  could  never  have  induced  me  to  commit 
such  a  sacrilege." 

"  Ah !"  replied  Olia,  laughing — "  I  verily  believe 
I  should  adopt  Charles  Surface's  logic  respecting 
all  family  pieces — and  do  as  he  did  with  his  library, 
part  even  with  learning,  which  had  been  an  heir- 
loom in  the  family  for  ages  past,  because  of  some 
fashionable  requirement  or  necessity." 

"  Well,''  added  Amelia  as  she  role  to  depart, "  to- 
morrow night  will  decide  a  question  as  important 
as  beauty  adorned,  or  vice  versa,,  inasmuch  as  your 
humble  servant  will  offer  the  latter  contrast  to  you 
two,  in  your  rainbow  brilliancy*.  Au  revoir  until 
then." 

"  Mademoiselle  will  please  say  what  style  she 
wishes  her  hair  dressed  in  to-night,"  said  the  obse- 
quious, complaisant  coiffeur  to  the  abstracted,  sad- 
looking  Irene,  as  she  seated  herself  to  undergo  the 
torturing  process  of  fashionable  barberizing. 

"  Look,  coz,"  said  Olia,  entering  the  room,  her 
face  beaming  with  animation  and  delight,  *'  at  this 
beautiful  tiara  of  jewels  I  selected  for  you,  from 
De  Cotz.  How  splendidly  these  flowers  of  pris- 
matic tint  will  correspond  with  the  rainbow  satin. 
I  will  see  you  triumphant  in  novelty  to-night,  for 
nothing  like  this  will  be  there." 

'*  Mademoiselle's  hair  would  look  superb,  ar- 
ranged a  la  Eastern,  with  this  tiara  resting  on  her 
fair  brow,"  said  Monsieur  Mauvin,  holding  up  the 
flashing  ornament  to  Irene's  pale  brow. 

^^  Don't  think  me  dissatisfied  with  your  taste  Olia, 
when  I  insist  on  your  wearing  it — nor  fickle,  when 
I  tell  you  I  have  laid  aside  the  rainbow  satin  for 
another  time ;  as  I  do  not  feel  brilliant  to-night,  it 
would  be  absurd  mockery  to  appear  so." 


Olia's  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment  as 
she  exclaimed — 

''What,  expend  so  much  in  buying  a  dress,  and 
then  not  wear  it,  because  you  feel  a  little  distrait  f 
You  surely  are  jesting  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not ;  so,  Monsieur,  you  will  please 
remember  the  tiara  is  for  Miss  Irvin's  bright  hair, 
and  arrange  mine  in  the  very  plainest  fashion." 

When  the  cousins  met  in  the  parlor  attired  for 
the  ball,  Olia  gave  an  admiring  look  towards  Irene, 
saying — 

''  No  wonder  you  are  indifferent  about  your  dress, 
for  althyugh  you  have  on  that  odious  black  velvet, 
and  those  oflen  worn  pearls,  verily  thou  dost  walk 
in  beauty  to  night — 

'  And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright, 
Meet  in  thine  aspect  and  thine  eyes.*" 

But  it  was  evident  that  Olia  was  too  much  enam- 
ored with  her  own  dazzling  person,  reflected  wher- 
ever she  turned  by  the  numerous  mirrors,  lining 
the  walls,  to  observe  Irene's  blushing  confusion  at 
her  allusion  to  the  velvet  and  pearls — nor  did  any 
remembrance  of  Amelia's  remark  respecting  them 
seem  to  give  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  the  cause  of 
her  change  of  mind  about  the  rainbow  satin. 

Few  hearts  were  sadder,  but  no  face  more  se* 
rene,  than  that  of  the  beautiful  heiress,  as  she 
moved  majestically  through  the  crowd  that  night, 
*'  the  leading  star  of  every  eye."  Insensibly  had 
her  thoughtful  gaze  wandered  towards  Eugene ;  but 
his  attention  seemed  solely  bestowed  upon  Ajnelia, 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  every  one, 
save  her,  whose  happy,  joyous  nature  always  de- 
lighted, out  of  every  thing 

"To  extract  something  beautiful  and  new." 

The  throng  was  so  great,  that  Irene  on  her  way 
to  another  apartment,  was  carried  unresistingly 
along  with  the  pressure  of  its  current,  near  to  the 
spot  where  stood  Eugene,  listening  with  an  ani- 
mated attention  to  every  word  which  fell  from  Ame- 
lia's laughing  lip,  and  so  immovable  was  her  posi- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  for  their  conversation  to 
escape  her  hearing. 

*^  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  one  ruse  at  least — the  appearance  of  the  black 
velvet  and  pearls" — said  Amelia,  very  significantly, 
** which,  together  with  her  restless  melancholy  gaze, 
proclaim  more  than  mere  premonitory  symptoms." 

Eugene  smiled,  though  his  voice  was  somewhat 
sad,  when  he  replied — 

"  Yes,  but  my  vanity,  as  you  would  say,  craves 
something  less  equivocal — they  are  rather  trifling 
and  perhaps  accidental  symptoms.** 

"  True,  but  trifles  however  light,  in  the  sunshine 
of  hope  and  love,  are  oflen  confirmations  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.    I  charge  you  to  remember,  too, 

'That  we  often  begin  our  own  harms  ; 

And  loose  the  good  we  might  attain, 
By  fearing  lo  attempt.' " 
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With  a  flashed  cheek,  and  a  heart  swelliog  high 
with  indignation  and  humbled  pride,  Irene  glided 
6Mn  the  recess,  where  she  was  forced  to  overhear 
ioeh  galling  remarks.  "  Her  restless  melancholy 
gate,**  marmnred  she—'*  fool  that  I  am,  and  con- 
temptibly weak,  thus  to  betray  myself,  even  by  a 
single  glance,  to  one  who  evidently  exults  in  her 
victory,  and  to  him  who  regards  me  the  victim  of 
nortifieation  at  his  estranged  love.  Much  as  I 
deq^ise  dissimnlation  and  false  appearances  I  will 
henceforth  try  the  effect  of  disguise,  and  to-night, 
for  the  first  time,  disown  myself,  by  wearing  false 


Wonder  filled  every  bosom  on  beholding  the  cold 
hanteur  of  Miss  Carlton  so  comjdetely  lost  in  an 
onwonled  buoyancy  of  manner :  her  eye  glistened 
with  light-hearted  mirth.  Cashmere's  bright  rose 
would  have  seemed  pale  beside  the  rich  bloom 
00  her  cheek,  and  instead  of  that  passionless  ex- 
pression of  coantenance,  there  gleamed  forth  the 
flashes  of  a  most  son-like  animation.  Who  could 
hare  boasted  of  their  heart's  security,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fascinations  of  one,  in  whom  were  so 
powerfully  centred  those  cardinal  points  of  dan- 
gerous attraction,  beauty,  transcendent  beauty — 
riches — mind,  and  winning  manners,  all  of  which 
the  most  grudging  heart  conceded  to  Irene  Carlton's 
merited  possession !  The  dulcet  notes  of  a  harp, 
waked  by  some  skilful  hand,  arrested  the  attention 
of  all,  and  soon  every  ear  became  entranced  by  a 
▼oice  following  the  masterly  prelude,  "  like  music 
orer  the  waters" — ^it  was  one  even  angels  might 
lean  from  heaven  to  hear.  Eagerly  moved  the 
crowd  towards  the  music  saloon,  curious  to  know 
who  was  the  fair  musician. 

^  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes,"  said  Olia,  '*  that 
Irene  has  aroused  sufficient  courage  to  perform  be- 
fine  such  a  erowd !  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Ather- 
tOD,she  has  completely  changed  characters  with 
ne,  for  you  have  just  complained  of  my  being  dull 
and  dispirited  1" 

Bot  Sidney  looked  grave  when  he  gave  a  silent 
aneot  to  her  question.  There  was  also  something 
penetrating  and  suspicious  in  the  glance  which  lie 
directed  to  Irene,  who  at  that  moment  gave  her 
hand  vrith  a  most  brilliant  smile  to  be  conducted  to 
the  banquet  room. 

"  Nothing  is  wanting  to-night  but  the  rainbow 
«tin  to  give  you  perfection's  touch,"  whispered 
Olia  when  she  rejoined  Irene.  **  Ah !  coz,  hereafter 
eiy  ^qitUs*  with  inherent^  natural  melancholy,  for 
leaDy  yon  do  injustice  to  Dame  Nature  when  you, 
by  your  stoicism,  vanquish  her  originality." 

The  hours  wore  away — still  Irene  supported  her 
character,  as  the  gay  queen  of  the  gay  revel,  and 
with  the  most  untiring  vivacity  glided  down  the 
Buy  dance,  the  admired  of  all  admirers.  Being 
Mtraeted  to  an  artificial,  but  beautiful  grove  of  well 
■nanged  flowers  and  exotics  in  the  spacious  en- 
tnsce  hall,  she  repaired  to  it  to  recover  somewhat 


from  her  exhaustion,  her  unusual  excess  having 
well-nigh  overpowered  both  her  mental  and  phy- 
sical strength. 

"  What  a  fairy-like  and  enchanting  spot  this  is," 
said  she,  lifting  the  hanging  branch  of  an  orange 
tree  to  admit  her  entrance.  *^  I  wonder  where  Olia, 
is,  for  this  would  be  a  fit  abode  for  one  of  her  ro- 
mantic taste  !  Really  even  /  would  yield  to  a  sen- 
timental softness — breathing  this  perfumed  atmos- 
phere, which  almost  wooes  my  imagination  to  those 
starry  skies  and  sonny  climes,  where  nought  but 
love  dwells.  Do,  Mr.  Graham,  go  in  quest  of  Olia 
whilst  I  recruit  my  almost  wasted  energies." 

Irene  threw  herself  upon  a  lounge — but  what 
caused  her  cheek  so  suddenly  to  pale  as  she  cast 
her  eye  around,  heaving  a  deep  sight  An  echoing 
one  startled  her  ear — her  gaze  rested  upon  Eugene 
Mansfield,  who,  presenting  her  a  small  bouquet  of 
flowers,  said  in  a  low  voice — 

**  The  lines  in  the  envelope  may  perhaps  express 
more  truth  than  my  simple  offering  of  this  wkite 
rose-bud.''^ 

Ere  she  could  reply,  he  was  gone — and  Irene 
saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

The  ball  was  over.  The  cabs  and  carriages  had 
almost  ceased  passing  to  and  fro— the  lights  bad 
waned  from  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  dwell- 
ings— and  midnight  swayed  her  "  leaden"  sceptre 
over  all  that  was  a  few  hours  before  so  noisy  with 
busy  life  and  mirthful  bustle.  The  sickening  heart 
of  Irene  felt  as  if  the  general  pulse  of  not  only 
*'  nature  stood  still" — but  also  that  of  her  own  life's 
free  tide ;  and  when  her  trembling  hand  laid  aside 
the  now  hated  velvet  and  pearis,  how  the  purity  of 
the  latter  seemed  to  mock  that  of  her  own  bosom. 
Truly  did  she  feel  some  heavy  condemnation  would 
justly  punish  her  for  having  yielded  for  one  moment 
to  a  feeling  which  the  sanctity  of  her  honor  never 
could  sanction. 

**  Pride  always  has  iu  dread  price,"  murmured 
she,  **  and  Eugene  never  indited  lines  more  applica- 
ble !  What  combat  is  so  dreadful  as  '  the  warring 
against  our  own  affections!'  Oh  how  truly  he 
has  read  my  heart. 

"  It  ii  sot  fto—it  is  not  so : 

Tlio'  all  may  think  thee  gay ; 
Within  thy  heart  deep  feelings  glow, 

That  know  no  sunny  ray. 
Tho'  round  thy  lip  may  dance  a  smile. 

Upon  thy  brow  gleam  joy's  bright  seal, 
But  ah!  within-  within,  the  while. 

No  answering  gladness  feel. 

"  Why  is  it  so—why  is  it  so  ? 

That  thou  8houlcJ*st  bear  a  part 
In  life's  guy  pageantry  of  show, 

With  false  and  specious  art? 
Why  should'st  thou  thus  so  vainly  seek 

To  conquer  memory's  host ; 
A  strife  too  vain  for  mortals  weak, 

Too  great-^too  great  the  cost ! 
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**  It  must  be  so— it  must  be  ao. 

Thou  need*st  some  veil  to  hide 
What  thou  would'st  shrink  the  world  to  know. 

That  veil  in  woman's  pride. 
Oh  1  'tis  a  bitterness  too  deep, 

To  wrestle  with  a  heart, 
Where  love,  her  jealous  vigils  keep, 

And  pride  acts  well  kit  part.'* 

CHAPTER  V. 

*'  And  now  to  prove  that  thou  art  true 

'Tis  time  these  features  were  uncurtain'd  too." 

VeiUd  Prophet  of  Khorassan, 

It  waa  the  hour  of  twilight,  a  few  evcDings  after 
tbe  ball,  that  Irene  sat  alone  in  the  conservatory. 
Alas!  the  witchery  of  that  soul-subdaing  hoar 
shadowed  forth  no  pleasing  vista  of  remembrances 
to  her ;  for  on  her  fair  brow  the  deepest  contrac- 
tion of  mental  agony  seemed  to  rest — her  pallid 
lips  parted, — it  was  in  vain  to  bid  the  waters  of 
memory  be  still,  when  she  poured  forth  in  the  si- 
lence of  solitude  the  full  tide  of  her  souPs  deep 
emotions. 

"To-morrow  Earnest  comes,*'  exclaimed  she, 
wildly  crushing  a  letter  in  her  trembling  band.  '*  Oh 
how  terribly  the  ploughshare  of  sorrow  hath  passed 
over  roe  since  that  fatal  and  never  to  he  forgotten 
ball,  and  now  the  deadliest  bitter  will  soon  be  add- 
ed to  my  already  brimming  cop  of  misery.  How 
can  I,  how  shall  I  meet  him,  when  I  have  so  wil- 
fully  yielded  my  heart  to  a  perjuring  weakness  V^ 

The  announcement  of  Earnest^s  speedy  coming 
had  been  made  in  the  parlor  by  Mr.  Irvin,  and 
Irene  unable  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  any  one,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  conservatory  to  give  vent  to 
those  overpowering  feelings  which,  from  having 
been  so  long  smothered  and  controlled,  she  felt, 
when  thus  finally  tested,  would  overwhelm  her 
with  their  terrible  force.  Eugene  was  present — he 
had  witnessed  her  agitation — his  look  of  deep  pene- 
tration, one  so  fall  of  meanings  haunted  her  mind — 
how  could  he  fail  to  construe  her  evident  terror  and 
distress  ?  Would  it  not  tend  to  increase  his  vanity 
by  confirming  his  already  aroused  suspicions,  which 
Amelia  had  pronounced  more  than  merely  pre« 
monitory  1  As  such  humiliating  reflections  were 
thus  harassing  her  mind,  Irene  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  some  one.  How  soothing  to 
her  painfully  excited  nerves,  when  her  aching  eye 
greeted  the  benevolent  face  of  her  uncle. 

*^  I  suppose,"  said  he,  approaching  the  window 
where  she  sat — **  your  happiness  is  too  great  to 
hear  the  gaze  of  curious  eyes.  So  you  have  come 
hither  to  indulge  in  sweet  reveries." 

He  spoke  tenderly,  and  passing  his  arm  around 
her,  looked  anxiously  into  her  agitated  face. 

She  answered  not,  fearing  to  betray  the  terrible 
hitterness  of  her  feelings  even  to  one  so  affection 
ately  beloved,  and  in  whom  she  had  ever  confided 
without  reserve. 


"  Irene,  (his  voice  was  changed,)  my  child,  for  to  wooing  another." 


me  you  have  been  as  one  of  my  own  love — ^pardon 
what  I  may  now  ventare  to  say — bat  the  veil  must 
be  rent  away — ^this  is  no  time  for  concealment — I 
cannot  forbear  expressing  the  fear  that  yoa  do  not 
love  Earnest  Malcolm,  and  that  this  very  moment 
you  feel  as  if  to-morrow  brings  with  his  coming 
the  death-warrant  of  your  happiness.  Circum* 
stances  have  recently  conspired  to  enlighten  my 
mind  respecting  the  real  state  of  your  affections— 
nay,  start  not — bat  I  am  convinced  you  love  ano- 
ther, and  that  other  is  Eugene  Mansfiold." 

Irene's  head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder  when  he 
paused, — then,  in  a  trembling  voice,  she  replied— 
"  Spare  me,  dearest  uncle — my  best  of  friends— 
I  have  been  weak,  but  not  irrecoverably  betrayed. 
Oh  !  did  yon  but  know  how  I  have  struggled  against 
temptation,  yoa  would  indeed  be  lenient  towards  my 
weakness.  However,"  continued  she,  raising  her 
face,  and  hastily  brushing  away  the  tears  from  her 
cheek — "  although  in  heart  I  have  erred,  yet  never 
have  I  in  word  or  action  compromised  my  tnith. 
Alas !  my  father,  how  little  perhaps  did  you  dream 
that  your  last  wish  would  so  fearfully .  seal  the 
misery  of  your  daughter  ?" 

"  If  such  be  the  state  of  year  mind,  it  is  incom- 
bent  apon  me  to  disclose  the  truth  to  Earnest  ere 
yoa  meet,  and  thereby  prepare  him  for  the  d'lsap- 
poiotment  of  his  hopes.  Believe  me,  Irene,  so  long 
as  Eugene  Mansfield  retains  his  sway  over  your 
heart,  he  never  could  with  honor  or  propriety  claim 
your  hand." 

"Oh  no!"  exclaimed  she  wildly,  "betray  me 
not.  I  once  believed  I  was  warmly  loved  by  En- 
gene,  hut  his  love  was  so  coldly  repulsed,  and  now 
it  is  entirely  estranged,  for  he  loves  another.'* 

"  Do  you  repent  year  rejection,  and  if  it  were 
possible  would  yoa  retract  year  decision  t" 

Irene  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupid  despair, 
for  it  was  some  time  ere  she  roused  hersrif ;  her  re- 
ply was  as  if  uttered  by  one  dreaming — 

"  No,  were  he  to  plead  again  his  suit  with  the 
renewed  ardor  of  an  unconquerable  passion — ^never 
would  I  swerve  from  fulfilling  my  vow  to  Earnest 
Malcolm." 

"  Think  you  if  Eugene  has  ever  been  aware  of 
your  love  for  him*-he  could  regard  yoa  spotless 
and  true  to  another." 

<*  Ah  !  it  would  avail  me  little  now  to  question 
ku  opinions,"  said  Irene  proudly — though  with 
some  emotion — "  and  happy  for  me,  that  he  has 
changed.  Earnest  is  noble,  and  worthy  of  a  love 
truer  than  I  could  bestow,  yet  every  power  shall 
be  exercised  on  my  part  to  make  him  happy." 

"  Your  philosophy  is  dangerous,  and  may  prove  fa- 
tal to  your  peace,  my  child,"  answered  Mr.  Irvin  sad- 
ly, as  he  rose  to  leave  her.  "  Would  to  heaven  that 
Earnest  occupied  the  place  in  your  affections,  which 
Eugene  even  now  does,  and  God  grant  you  may 
learn  the  difficult  task  of  conquering  one  love,  by 
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She  was  alone ;  how  fervently  her  heart  echoed 
her  nncle^s  parting  wiah.  Unheeded  wore  the  hours 
away.  The  night  was  one  of  calm  magnificence. 
LoYe^s  brilliant  qneen  walked  her  jeweUed  heights, 
•Buling  in  solitary  grandeur  alone  over  the  scenes 
of  earth.  Her  azure  court  needed  no  twinkling 
train  to  give  her  added  brilliancy — each  "  gem  hung 
in  the  dome  of  Nature's  temple/'  lost  its  brightness, 
when  she,  in  full-orbed  majesty,  held  her  course 
apon  her  sapphire  throne.  But  the  beautiful  repose 
of  Nature  in  all  her  splendor  was  as  Erebus  to  the 
musing  Irene. 

••  Irene  Carlton" — ^with  a  faint  cry  of  surprise — 
she  clung  to  the  easement  of  the  window — ^for 
support.  Eugene  Mansfield  stood  before  her. 
^  Irene,"  continoed  he  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest 
deptb,  "  I  came  hither  to  cast  aside  a  hated  mask ; 
BO  longer  can  I  support  a  stoicism  opposed  to  the 
well-tried  truth  of  my  ardent  heart.  You,  and  you 
alone,  do  I  love ;  and  now,  in  defiance  of  your  chill- 
ing repulse,  I  again  dare  to  ofier  that  love  to  you. 
I  feel,  nay,  dearest  Irene,  I  know  that  were  / 
£ame8t  Malcolm,  you  would  deem  your  lot  a  bless- 
ed one."  He  sank  upon  his  kuee  and  clasped  ber 
hand,  which  had,  panic  struck,  fallen  motionless  to 
her  side.  Wildly  she  gased  upon  his  upturned 
ftkse,  beaming  with  love  and  hope,  murmuring  un- 
eonscionsly,    - 

"  And  is  it  indeed  true  that  I  am  thus  loved  by 
you,  Eugene? — ^but  oh!  blissful  as  the  confession 
would  be,  were  I  free — ^yet  now  it  only  serves  to 
enhance  the  repiniog  sorrow  of  my  sad  bosom." 
She  paused :  the  deepest  melancholy  rested  on  her 
face,  when  she  added  in  a  firm  voice — "  Rise,  Eu 
gene,  shield  me  with  thy  love's  compassion,  but 
tempt  me  no  more.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  gainsay 
the  unwelcome  truth,  that  I  have  loved  you  even 
as  yoor  exacting  heart  would  wish — ^but  enough !  it 
has  passed — we  must  part  forever.  Leave  me,  I 
imj^ore  you,  for  never  can  we  be  more  to  each 
other." 

^  Never,  never,  until  you  give  me  a  right  to  anti- 
cipate the  claims  of  your  betrothed.  Your  love 
is  mine ;  your  hand  would  be  without  value  to 
another." 

^  No,"  answered  she,  mournfully,  ^*  such  a  right 
eoald  never  be  granted  to  you.  It  is  for  Earnest 
to  bestow  upon  me  the  boon  of  freedom,  and  it  re- 
mains for  me  alone  not  to  wilfully  break  that  dread 
compact,  sealed  by  those  fearful  words,  *  Remember 
yoor  vow.' " 

**  Ah !  Irene,  notwithstanding  your  confession  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  fear  there  yet  lingers  some 
feeling  of  afiTection  for  this  dreaded  Malcolm.  Is 
it  not  so— or  else  how  could  you  remain  deaf  to 
the  pleadings  of  such  a  love  as  mine  V 

**  Had  we  been  lefl  free  to  act,  doubtless  a  happy 
union  might  have  been  the  result — but  the  heart 
truly  rebels  against  the  dictates  of  mere  expediency ; 
and  love,  given  unsought,  is  better  even  than  that 


which  is  given  when  wooed*  No,  Eugene,  we  must 
not  meet  again  until  we  can  both  prove  invulnera- 
ble to  temptation — oblivion  must  be  our  watch- 
word." 

Her  hand  was  hastily  withdrawn,  and  again  was 
she  left  alone. 

The  dreaded  morrow  came .  Anxious  looked  those 
faces,  assembled  in  the  parlor,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Earnest  Malcolm.  Mr.  Irv in,  more  restless  than 
he  ever  was  known  to  appear,  sat  in  his  arm  chair, 
oft  and  anon  glancing  towards  Irene,  who  appa- 
rently seemed  more  composed  than  any  one  pre- 
sent. Sidney  Atherton  in  vain  sought  a  momen- 
tary attention  from  the  excited  Olia,  whose  ear  was 
continually  startled  by  every  sound  without.  Hark ! 
a  bustling  movement  in  the  hall !  The  heavy  tread  of 
some  one  on  the  stairs  caused  all  hearts  to  leap. 
**  He  has  come,"  cried  Olia,  turning  to  Irene — but 
no  answering  face  met  her  bright  look  of  joy — ^Ireae 
was  gone.  The  lend  murmur  of  delighted  sur- 
prise fell  harsh  upon  her  bewildered  ear  in  the 
library,  where  she  had  sought  refuge  from  the 
coming  storm — voices  drew  near — the  door  opened, 
but  Irene  saw  not  the  person  who  entered— her  . 
eye  sought  not  the  face  of  him  who  dared  to  em- 
brace her,  until  a  voice  attuned  to  the  music  of 
harmonious  spheres,  whispered — 

**  Look. up,  my  best  beloved."  Was  she  dream- 
ing, alive,  or  possessed  of  reason  1  A  meaning 
smile  played  over  his  face,  as  he  added — "And 
must  we  now  part  forever  1  Yes,  Irene,  you  behold 
in  Eugene  Mansfield  the  dreaded  Malcolm,  whose 
unwavering  constancy  submitted  to  disguise,  that 
he  might  ^fin  a  heart,  ere  he  claimed  a  plighted 
hand.  The  ordeal  was  severe,  but  it  has  faithfully 
proved  that  his  Irene  is  not  that  cold,  selfish,  un- 
feeling being,  so  called  by  the  world,  and  that  her 
strict  adherence  to  truth  could  not  be  shaken  even 
when  assailed  by  the  voice  of  the  most  seducing  of 
all  tempters — ^love.  Had  she  been  the  former,  he 
never  could  have  loved  her  ;  and  to  have  desecrated 
the  latter,  he  never  could  have  honored  her.  Yes, 
now  let  oblivion  be  our  watchword,  respecting  Eu- 
gene Mansfield,  since  it  is  your  own  betrothed. 
Earnest  Malcolm,  the  loved  companion  of  your 
happy  youth,  who  now  claims  the  fulfilment  of  your 
vote;." 

Carlton  Park  was  no  longer  the  deserted  man- 
sion of  an  almost  extinct  race.  The  hand  of  ne- 
glect and  smouldering  decay  was  arrested  from  its 
lofty  walls — ^the  brooding  silence  of  years  was 
banished,  for  the  voices  of  mirthful  gladness  re- 
sounded far  and  near  their  echoes  in  a  joyful  wel- 
come at  the  return  of  its  long  absent  mistress. 
Irene,  as  the  happy  bride  of  Earnest  Malcolm,  again 
greeted  the  beautiful  home  of  her  childhood — the 
shadow  had  departed  from  her  brow — but  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  had  left  that  impress  upon  her  face, 
which  ever  speaks  of— 

**  Sorrows  remembered  only  to  sweeten  pretest  joys.** 
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They  were  accompaDied  by  OUa  and  Sidney 
AthertOD.  One  need  only  observe  the  quiet  mat- 
ronly grace  of  the  former,  to  be  assured  of  the 
truth,  that  the  fluctuating  course  of  the  latter's  love 
had  at  last  changed  its  current,  and  now  glided 
calmly  into  the  peaceful  channel  of  connubial  hap- 
piness. And  now,  ere  we  give  to  each  of  them 
our  parting  wishes,  we  mnst  again  pause  awhile  in 
that  same  library  where  we  first  heard  thto  young 
Irene  breathe  her  vow.  A  group  of  four  persons 
were  gathered  around  a  table-<-upon  it  was  placed 
a  small  casket,  from  which  Earnest  drew  forth  a 
miniature  and  packet~*upon  the  first,  he  gazed 
sadly — ^then  unfolding  the  latter,  said  mournfully — 

"  Other  hidden  features  are  now  to  be  revealed 
to  us — for  as  yet  the  whole  mystery  of  my  birth 
and  parentage  remains  to  be  developed.  I  only 
know  my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Eugenia 
Mansfield — and  but  for  Sir  Walter  Carlton's  be- 
nevolence I  would  have  been  the  child  of  bitter 
dependence  and  misfortune." 

The  packet  was  directed  to  **  my  son."  Ear- 
nest's trembling  hand  broke  the  seal,  but  his  voice 
was  more  tremulous,  as  he  commenced  its  perusal — 

'*  The  eye  that  now  glistens  with  the  tear  of  ma- 
ternal fondness — the  heart  that  now  yearns  with  an 
untold  love,  and  the  hand  that  now  bids  the  utter- 
ance of  that  heart's  deep  emotions,  will  each  be 
commingling  with  their  mother  earth,  when  thine 
eye  shall  peruse  the  sad  history  of  thy  mother's 
short  life.  Oh!  my  son,  would  that  1  had  the 
strength  of  a  ready  writer,  that  I  might  now  pour 
forth  the  fulness  of  my  gushing  feelings  for  thee, 
my  only  joy,  illumining  the  dreary  waste  of  exis- 
tence; but  the  languor  of  disease  and  infirmity  urge 
me  to  be  brief.  Would  that  memory  had  the  same 
power  of  as  easily  dissolving  the  *Hght  web  of 
light'  around  some  of  those  feelings,  which  she  pos- 
sessed in  weaving  so  insidiously ;  but  with  nature's 
dissolution  can  such  power  be  granted  to  us,  who 
so  eagerly  desire  it  whilst  toiling  the  rugged  ascent 
of  time.  I  was  the  child  of  indulgence,  though 
not  descended  from  a  titled  line.  My  father  bore 
on  his  escutcheons  the  unpretending  device  of  ho- 
nesty— neither  the  blood  of  heroes  nor  princes 
swelled  in  his  veins — but  his  pride  and  boast  were 
an  upright  soul  and  untarnished  honor.  His  estate 
lay  adjoining  that  of  Sir  Walter  Carlton's,  whose 
principal  possession  was  a  titled  name.  Such  was 
of  countless  price  to  one  of  his  proud  nature, 
though  it  gave  him  not  his  greatest  wish — it  satisfied 
not  his  ambition  for  that  more  solid  possession, 
wealth. 

''In  fortune  he  was  a  bankrupt  to  his,  as  he  thought, 
most  humble  neighbor ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  friendly 
intimacy  subsisted  between  them.  Sir  Walter  had 
an  only  son,  several  years  my  elder,  who  was  my 
earliest  companion.  Our  childish  intimacy  was 
unbroken  by  the  least  separation,  until  the  period 
arrived  for  young  Walter  to  commence  his  colle- 


giate eduoatioD.    Afterwards,  there  were  many  in- 
terims aflforded  ns  for  the  indulgence  of  oar  soul's 
mutnai  overflow  of  sympathy.     We  loved,  but  our 
love  was  unsanctioned  by  parental  authority,  and 
when  the  acknowledgment  of  our  engagement  was 
made,  the  chilling  blight  of  the  deadliest  opposition 
fell  upon  our  hearts — ^for  Sir  Walter  had  destined 
his  son  for  another.     Irene  Irvin,  his  rich  ward, 
was  preferred  to  Eugenia  Mansfield — the  daughter 
of  a  mere  landholder.     But  although  young  Walter 
inherited  some  of  his  father's  pride  of  birth,  and 
some  few  of  his  faults,  the  love  of  the  dazzling 
metal  was  then  unknown  to  one  of  his  true  nobility 
of  soul.     His  honor  was  too  dear  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  another  to  the  heartless  wish  of  his 
father ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  mani- 
fested towards  me,  so  were  his  love  and  rebellion 
increased.    When  Sir  Walter  found  all  his  admo- 
nitions  and  entreaties  unavailable,  his  violence 
resorted  to  a  base  persecution  towards  my  father ; 
insult  followed  insult ;  the  venomous  breath  of  slan- 
der was  breathed  upon  his  hitherto  unstained  cha- 
racter, until  finally  the  nobleman's  influence  proved 
greater  than  the  integrity  of  my  father,  who,  al- 
though a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  had  not 
the  moral  nerve  to  survive  the  unmerited  obloquy 
which  became  attached  to  his  name.    His  spirit 
sunk  under  the  persecutions  and  many  losses  at- 
tending the  downfall   of  his  reputation ;  and,  al- 
though my  anguish  was  so  terrible  on  beholding 
the  gradual  decay  of  his  bodily  and  mental  strength, 
yet  I  never  could  be  induced  to  accede  to  his  be- 
seeching appeal  to  resign  all  claim  to  Walter^s 
love.    In  vain  did  he  urge  me  to  promise  never  to 
be  his  wife — ^the  selfishness  of  my  heart  trans- 
cended its  filial  devotion ;  to  have  sacrificed  the 
former  to  the  latter,  would  have  been  the  blotting 
out  of  that  light,  so  necessary  to  existence,  hope~ 
and  to  struggle  against  its  consequent  darkness 
required  more  philosophy  than  my  uncontrolled 
nature  possessed.     Thus  stood  matters,  when  Sir 
Walter,  as  a  last  resort,  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  son  to  accept^  an  appointment  in  the  army  at 
some  distant  station ;  and  he,  burning  to  be  freed 
from  the  galling  shackles  of  parental  tyranny  at 
home,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of   thas 
being  independent.    Then  came  the  agony  of  part- 
ing.   When  we  dwelt  upon  the  long  separation  of 
years,  he  so  eloquently  pleaded  to  be  united  to  me 
clandestinely,  that  I  yielded  my  consent^  with  a 
proviso  that  my  father  should  be  a  witness.      I  had 
only  one  objection,  which  was,  the  necessity  of 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Mr.  Malcolm, 
our  young  minister,  who  had  professed  the  most 
devoted  attachment  for  me.     I  grieved  to  inflict  so 
great  a  pang  upon  his  noble  heart — but  w^hen  did 
love,  such  as  ours,  heed  the  injunctions   of   the 
golden  rule  f  The  evening  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, was  fixed  for  our  union.    It  came — ^bnt  so 
great  was  my  poor  father's  agitation,  (whose  objets- 
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tiODff  had  been  orerraled  by  our  earnest  persaa- 
aione,)  he  could  not  leave  his  bed.    This  did  not 
shake  our  resolution  ;  fearless  we  stood  at  his  bed- 
side, with  only  one  other  witness  present.    Ear- 
nest Malcolm  commenced  the  solemn  ceremony-^ 
the  last  word  of  which  was  scarcely  uttered,  when 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  infuriated  Sir 
Walter  stood  before  his  pale,  but  undaunted  son. 
What  language  can  depict  that  scene !  I  saw  the 
raging  hand  of  the  father  lifted  against  that  son 
I  heard  his  *  deep-mouthed*  curse ;  then  memory^s 
sad  Yoice  whispered  ^thou  art  the  cause— upon 
thee  will  the  curse  fall.'    I  heard  no  more,  and 
when  I  awoke  to  reason,!  found  only  Earnest  Mal- 
colm beside  me — ^my  loved  Walter  was  gone.    I 
soon  learned  the  cruel  blow,  which  he  received,  so 
unmoTed,  from  Sir  Walter,  had  prostrated  him — 
be  was  ill — but  I  was  refused  access  to  the  house, 
and  my  sacred  claim  as  his  bride  was  scorned ;  nay, 
denied.     Accidentally  the  news  of  the  intention  to 
remore  him  to  London  reached  me,  and  ere  he 
eoald  be  conveyed  thither,  I  prevailed  upon  my 
almost  broken-hearted  father,  to  conduct  me  there, 
that  I  might  await  his  arrival.    This  proved  a  fatal 
step — ^for  such  was  never  the  intention  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter; and  when  I  was  again  clandestinely  sought 
for  by  Walter,  no  one  could  inform  him  of  my 
moTemeots.  In  a  moment  of  despair  and  disappoint^ 
ment,  he  reproached  his  father  with  being  the  cause 
of  my  departure — ^wbo,  though  innocent,  suffered 
him  to  indolge  the  base  thought,  that  I  had  deserted 
him  for  another.    The  absence  of  Earnest  Mal- 
colm somewhat  confirmed  the  uaworthy  suspicion ; 
and,  noaddened  by  such  doubts,  he  immediately  ac- 
cepted his  orders,  and  left  his  native  land.     Yes, 
we  were  parted  forever,  ere  my  trembling  finger 
had  been  encircled  by  the  seal  of  our  trusting  love. 
Year  after  year  rolled  away — no  tidings  came  of 
my  soldier  bridegroom.    My  poor  imbecile  parent 
still  lingered  ; — hope,  like  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
tiag  son,  seemed  to  shed  the  beam  of  happiness 
over  his  hitherto  sceptical  mind — for  affliction  had 
taoght  him  to  place  his  trust  in  a  Higher  Power — 
and  tbe  promise  that  He^  in  whom  his  whole  soul 
eonfidedy  would  likewise  be  a  father  to  his  orphan 
chOd,  ehased  away  the  gloom  of  life's  last  hour. 
Whilst  be  was  thus  imbued,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
vigor,  I  sonk  daily  into  a  state  of  senseless  indif- 
ference, only  to  be  aroused  by  an  additional  stroke 
of  misfortone.     News  was  received  that  a  dread- 
fnl  malaria  had  swept  away  many  officers  and  sol- 
diers at station.    Then  came  the  private  intel- 
ligence to  Sir  Walter  that  his  son  had  fallen  among 
the  oomber.    Too  late  did  that  ambitious,  hard- 
hearted  nobleman  feel  the  deadly  pang  of  dire  re- 
norae ;  and,  bnt  for  the  gentle  care  of  that  gentlest 
of  all  beings,  Irene  Irvin,  he  would  have  spent  his 
last  days  in  solitary  neglect — wanting  even  those 
common  attentions  which  the  most  humble  son  of 
hamanity  rarely  ever  sighed  for  in  vain.     He  died 


imploring  my  father's  and  my  pardoning  blessing ; 
and,  though  my  heart  was  broken,  yet  *  brokenly 
it  lived  on,'  for  tbe  sake  of  him,  whose  life  I  had 
so  shaded  with  misfortune  and  sorrow.     But  my 
poor  infirm  parent  did  not  long  survive  his  relent- 
less persecutor.    When  his  spirit  was  struggling 
with  man's  last  enemy,  I  yielded  to  his  last  wish, 
and  became  the  passive  wife  of  Earnest  Malcolm. 
I  had  robed  myself  in  the  belief  that  I  could,  un- 
moved, bend  to  any  adverse  storm  of  life— that  no 
blast  could  again  seem  texrible  to  me.    Truly  did 
it  appear  my  sad  destiny  to  view  each  friend  blot- 
ted from  the  page  of  existence ;  for  you,  my  first 
bom,  had  hardly  attained  your  second  year,  when 
my  most  faithful  companion  evinced  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  an  incipient  disease,  which  soon  bore 
him  to  an  untimely  grave.    A  few  evenings  before 
he  died,  the  silence  of  our  chamber  was  disturbed 
by  the  loud  peal  of  the  village  bells.     He  started, 
and  asked  the  cause  of  such  evident  joy.     A  ser- 
vant, who  at  that  moment  entered,  answered,  *  it 
was  in  honor  of  the  young  Sir  W<alter  Carlton's 
return  from  a  foreign  land.'    Never  shall  I  forget 
the  anxious  look  of  my  dying  husband,  as  he  turned 
his  face  towards  me — but  the  surprise  was  too 
great  for  my  shattered  nerves.    That  look  was  all  I 
remembered  fur  many  days.    It  was  the  last  his 
eye  ever  bent  upon  me — for,  after  the  ravings  of  a 
brain  fever  were  stilled,  I  was  told  he  had  died  a 
few  hours  after  the  announcement  of  the  news. 
I  felt  that  the  same  fiat  had  gone  forth  which  would 
soon  bid  me  to  rejoin  him.     One  only  wish  then 
haunted  me.    It  was  to  see,  once  more,  my  early 
love,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  love,  to  implore  his 
protection  of  the  child  of  Eugenia  Malcolm.     In 
sorrow,  more  heart-rending  than  that  which  shroud- 
ed our  parting,  did  we  again  meet.    I  found  him 
the  unchanged  Walter  of  my  youth — ^and  now  to 
him  I  commit  thee,  without  one  fear  that  he  will 
not  prove  true  to  his  vow— of  being  a  father  to 
thee — and  oh !  if  there  beats  in  thy  youthful  bosom 
one  impulse  of  thy  mother's  spirit,  thou  wilt  re- 
ward him  with  a  kindred  love.     W^hat  wait  I  now 
for  t" 

A  few  lines  were  written  at  the  bottom  of  the 
manuscript  in  another  hand — 

"  Three  years  have  swept  their  changing  seasons 
over  the  grave  of  Engenia. '  Irene  Irvin  became 
my  second  bride.  Her  gentle  loveliness  has  won 
my  tender  regard — ^but,  alas !  with  my  first,  lost 
lov^,  expired  the  heart's  hallowed  flame,  and~ 

*  Oh !  what  are  a  thousand  living  lores 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  V  ** 
•  •  •  • 

"  Once  more  hath  joy  brought  healing  on  its  wings 
to  shade  the  grief  of  my  desolate  bosom — ^the  foun- 
tain of  feelings  within,  was  made  to  tremble  with 
a  newly  awakened  power,  when  the  feeble  wail  of 
my  first-born  proclaimed  me  this  day  a  father. 
Hope  sits  brooding  over  my  soul,  for  another  life 
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has  dawned  upon  me.  How  various  were  the 
workings  of  my  mind  as  I  pressed  the  velvet  cheek 
of  my  infant  Irene,  and  with  a  fervent  blessing, 
bethrothed  her  to  Earnest  Malcolm ! — ^Yes,  Euge- 
nia, I  wiU  indeed  be  to  him  a  father.  Thy  last  words 
will  never  eease  their  echo  in  my  memory,  and 
faithfully  will  Walter  Carlton  ^Remember  his  vow.' " 

Nasus. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  STEAM-SHIP,  "PRESIDENT." 

BV  WILLIAM   P.  8HBPHBRD. 

The  steamer  "  President"  sailed  from  New- York  in  the 
year  of  1841,  bound  for  England,  wilb  a  large  number  of 
passenger*,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Methodist 
minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cookman.  No  tidings  of  their  fate 
have  eter  been  received.  All  hope  of  their  existence  hat 
loof  since  been  given  up ;  and  the  *'  President*'  and  her 
unfortunate  crew  are  now  spoken  of  as  things  that  have 
passed  away. 

The  steamer  President,  with  all  her  gallant  crew, 
Has  spread  her  cant  ass  high,  and  waved  her  long  adieu ', 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu,  to  all  we  leave  on  shore" — 
*TiIl  distance  bides  her  sails,  and  she  is  heard  no  more. 
While  from  the  crowded  shore,  adieu  is  answered  back, 
As  still  she  booms  along  upon  her  watery  track. 
She  couits  the  evening  breexe,  now  rising  to  a  gale, 
And  proudly  rides  the  sea  both  under  steam  and  sail. 
The  gale  increases  still,  as  evening  shades  draw  nigh, 
.  Until  a  raging  storm  commingles  earth  and  &ky. 
The  elements  combine  in  all  their  angry  form, 
And  "  darkness  to  be  felt,"  but  aggrarates  the  storm. 
The  tempest-tossed  sea,  into  mount  and  vale  is  riren, 
And  foaming  wave  on  wa^e,  abore  the  deck  is  driven. 
The  hearing  vessel  groans,  and  rocks  from  side  to  side, 
While  through  her  straining  joints  the  briny  waters  glide. 
The  ship  drives  madly  on,  not  guided  by  their  x^ill, — 
Beyond  the  helmsman^s  strength, — beyond  the  sailor's  skill. 
The  storm  increases  still,  the  steam-ship  cannot  last, — 
The  crew  cry  **  all  is  lost,"^the  captain  stands  aghast ; 
From  the  cabin  to  the  deck  is  awe  and  wild  dismay, 
Some  faint,  some  scream  aloud,  and  some  begin  to  pray. 
Some  look  out  on  the  storm,  and  shriek  in  wild  amaze. 
Wring  their  cold  trembling  hands,  and  at  their  comrades 

gaze  ;— 
But  calmly  Cookman  stands,  unheeding  their  despair. 
With  upraised  eyea  and  hands,  in  silent,  earnest  prayer: 
Calls  not  on  human  aid,  on  sailor's  strength  or  akiil. 
But  on  the  Ocean'e  King,  who  bids  the  waves  be  stilU— 
**  Oh,  save  the  gallant  barque !  Ob,  save  her  manly  crew ! 
Oh,  calm  the  raging  sea,  or  bear  us  safely  through !" 
But  yet  she  madly  drives — that  staunch,  unguided  form, — 
Until  an  awful  crash  is  heard  above  the  storm  I 
And  then  one  wilder  scream,  the  human  heart  to  chill ; 
One  gurgling,  hissing  sound,  and  all  on  board  is  still. 
The  plunging  steam-ship  strikes,  with  all  her  treasured 

hoard. 
And  sinks  in  Ocean's  caves,  with  every  soul  on  board ! ! 
Deep  in  the  briny  sea,  secure  from  all  alarms. 
They  slumber  side  by  side,  clasp'd  in  each  other's  arms. 
Mother,  thy  son  is  there — his  face  you'll  see  no  more  I 
Widow,  thy  husband's  there — far  from  his  native  shore- 
Now  many  a  darling  son — his  father's  hope  and  joy. 
Weeps  Papa's  long  delay— poor  prattling  orphan  boy ! 
Now,  too,  a  sister  weeps,  and  scarce  refrains  to  tell 


The  anguish  of  her  heart,  when  brother  said  ** farewell;" 
For  them  no  beacon-lights,  no  biasing  faggots  bum, — 
The  Ocean  is  their  bed ;  they  never  can  return. 
There  they  shall  quiet  rest,  till  the  command  be  given, 
"  Sea,  give  up  thy  dead"— theii,  may  you  meet  in  heaven. 
Faber^s  MUI9,  Virginia. 


LA  SALVARIETTA; 

OR,  THE  FEMALE  PATRIOT. 

A  TALB  or  THB  SOITTH-AIIBBICAN  BBVOLITTION. 

It  was  after  a  saccession  of  brilliant  victories, 
that  Bolivar,  the  great  father  of  Sooth- American 
liberty,  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  royalists,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  with  the  shattered  remnant  of 
his  army,  while  Spanish  troops  again  became  mas- 
ters of  the  beautiful  provinces  of  Caraccas  and 
Venezuela.  The  great  General  appeared  as  a  fu- 
gitive in  Carthagena,  where  the  Congress  was  sit- 
ting; and,  notwithstanding  his  disasters,  he  re- 
ceived the  grateful  applause  doe  to  one  who  only 
needed  means  in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  perma- 
nently to  deliver  his  beloved  country  from  its  op- 
pressors. In  the  mean  time,  Morillo,  the  command- 
ing General  of  the  Spanish  forces,  was  overrun- 
ning and  reducing  New  Granada  and  Carthagena, 
which  compelled  Bolivar  again  to  flee  to  some 
place  of  greater  safety. 

In  December  1816,  Bolivar  proceeded  to  pot 
those  plans  into  execution,  which  he  bad  fonned 
for  taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Margaretta  ; 
where  he  again  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence, and  being  previously  invested  with  fall 
powers,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  convoking  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  order 
to  take  proper  measures  for  resisting  Morillo,  who 
was  rapidly  advancing  with  a  powerful  army,  al- 
ready elated  with  recent  victory. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  war,  that  the  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  following  tale  transpired  : 

Under  the  command  of  Morillo,  the  royalists 
perpetrated  the  most  savage  cruelties  ^nd  sangui- 
nary deeds  that  ever  have  stained  the  annals  of  time. 

Painful  is  the  task  to  relate  with  what  inhumanity 
this  simple  and  inoffensive  people  were  treated. 
No  age,  sex  nor  condition  was  exempt  from  the 
revolting  barbarities  of  this  ruthless  tymnt.     The 
rack,  the  sword  and  the  fagot  were  the  common 
engines  of  torture.    The  inhabitants  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts,  burnt  alive  in  their  thicketa 
and  fastnesses,  and  every  species  of  atrocity  that 
ever  invaded  the  homan  breast,  was  pnt  in  requi- 
sition to  harass  this  wretched  people.     Language 
is  totally  inadequate  to  delineate  the  character  of 
the  petty  tyrant,  who  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
exceeding  his  predecessor,  Monteverde,  in  degree 
of  fiendish  cruelties. 

Among  them  who  were  the  principal  objects  of 
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his  haired,  were  those  distinguished  for  either  civil 
or  military  talent,  opulence  or  influence  ;  his  grand 
object  heing  to  annihilate  the  leading  and  more 
powerful  families  of  the  Provinces,  by  which  means 
their  estates  would  revert  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  mercenary  Morillo  thus  hoped  to  obtain  the 
fruits  of  his  labors,  and  to  enjoy  the  possessions  of 
his  enemies,  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 

One  of  the  prominent  objects  of  his  animosity, 
was  an  eminent  nobleman,  Don  Almagro  De  Al- 
varez, long  distinguished  for  his  inflexible  adhe- 
rence and  persevering  ardor,  in  the  just  cause  of 
his  country's  freedom ;  all  that  he  held  near  and 
dear  npon  earth  was  pledged  in  her  behalf;  he 
•wore  to  extirpate  the  heartless  Morillo,  or  immo- 
late himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  still  smo- 
king with  the  blood  of  thousands. 

A  castle,  which  was  once  an  ancient  fortress, 
now  repaired  in  all  the  elegance  and  magnificence 
of  modern  architecture,  was  the  superbly  beautiful 
abode  of  this  powerful  nobleman,  and  his  beauteous 
daughter.  This  almost  regal  palace  was  situated 
upon  a  spacious  terrace  of  shelving  rocks,  over- 
looking the  mighty  cataract  of  Tequendaraa,  and 
midway  up  one  of  those  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
which  range  along  the  western  part  of  the  Province. 

Stretching  far  to  the  north,  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder is  arrested  by  an  enchanting  view  of  im- 
mense upland  plains,  terminated  alone  by  those 
cone-like  peaks  of  the  Chimborazo,  which  seem, 
in  the  blue  distance,  to  support  the  cloudless  vault 
of  heaven*s  eternal  dome. 

Here  beauteous  nature  seems  to  have  revelled 
in  all  her  magnificence ;  and,  in  fantastic  confusion, 
to  have  piled  up  these  mighty  towers  of  granite, 
whose  lofty  heads  are  clad  in  shining  helmets  of 
eternal  snows;  glittering  in  cold  grandeur  amid 
the  frigid  realms  of  upper  air. 

Sheltered  by  those  majestic  sentinels,  (like  fa- 
bled giants  of  olden  time,)  in  beautiful  repose,  lay 
the  sunny  woodland  at  their  feet.  Here  the  lofty 
pines  rear  their  heads ;  the  elegant  magnolia  waves 
her  Qinbrageous  boughs,  shaking  a  thousand  odors 
from  her  gorgeous  flowers;  here  is  the  stalely 
palm,  whose  pillar-like  shafts,  with  the  intertwi- 
ning of  their  arms,  resemble  the  ivy-wreathed 
colonnades  of  some  Pagan  temple ;  and  here,  the 
palmetto,  with  iu  fluted  leaves,  "fans  the  clanging 
music  from  its  boughs."  The  never-fading  laurel, 
interlocked  with  the  multiflora  rose,  breathes  its 
fragrance ;  and  here,  abounding  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion, cluster  the  luscious  grape,  the  spicy  citron, 
the  gold-bound  orange,  and  the  pale  lemon. 

Amidst  this  gay  profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  orange-crested  oriole  suspends  his  downy  nest, 
the  parroqoet  erects  his  feathered  crest,  and  the 
loquacious  parrot,  with  glossy  plumage,  in  default 
of  audience,  gibbers  to  himself  in  praise  of  his 
ooappreciated  oratorical  powers.  The  stately  fla- 
mingo, in  his  uniform  of  scarlet,  stalks  forth  in  all 


the  foppishness  of  dandyism,  and  the  beauteous 
bird  of  Paradise,  sweeping  its  gorgeous  train,  shyly 
embosoms  itself  in  the  flowery  glades. 

The  very  air  was  balm ;  and,  but  for  the  dread- 
ful tocsin  of  war,  which  invaded  these  holy  soli- 
tudes of  nature,  it  might  have  seemed  an  elysium 
of  bliss.  But,  alas !  the  war-cry  was  on  the  breeze : 
To  arms !  to  arms !  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
mountain  and  valley ;  the  banner  of  Morillo  already 
floated  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Puerto 
Cabello. 

The  palace  of  Don  Alvarez  was  accessible  only 
by  a  passage,  leading  through  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
from  the  top  of  which  might  be  seen  a  living  land- 
scape, extending  afar  to  the  east  and  south.  Away 
in  the  distance,  the  waters  of  the  De  Bogota  come 
gliding  on  in  silent  grandeur,  extending  their  leaden 
sheet  to  the  width  of  an  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
then  suddenly  contracting  within  the  limits  of 
thirty-five  feet,  they  plunge  over  the  precipice. 

At  two  bounds  the  river  descends  to  the  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet;  and  the  thunders  of  its  waters 
are  perfectly  deafening. 

To  the  spectator  below,  the  sight  is  grand  and 
terrible.  The  waves  seem  to  bear  immediate  de- 
struction from  the  dizzy  height,  upon  the  head  of 
the  observer,  but  fall  harmless  at  his  feet.  The 
ground  around  him  shakes  and  trembles ;  the  waves 
boil,  hiss  and  leap  up  towards  the  clifl^s,  in  impo- 
tent rage ;  but  the  sullen  roar  of  the  raging  ele- 
ment surpasses  all  attempts  at  description ;  it  su- 
perinduces a  feeling  of  total  and  immediate  annihi- 
lation. The  hand  involuntarily  seeks  the  head,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  its  dread  of  being  compressed 
into  nothingness.  The  agitation  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  such  as  to  produce  a  tremor  of  the  whole 
frame  ;  and  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  safety  could 
induce  any  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  a  place, 
where  every  object  of  sight  appears  so  truly  terri- 
ble and  demon-like.  The  snowy  vapors  arise  from 
the  waves,  forming  a  beautiful  cloudi  curling  into 
strange  forms  and  fantastic  shapes. 

Viewed  from  above,  the  falls  and  the  basin  ap- 
pear more  like  the  vast  crater  of  a  volcano,  or  the 
heavings  and  bellowings  of  the  lake  of  Tartarus. 
The  condor  and  the  mountain  eagle  soar  around 
the  "  toppling  crags,"  flapping  their  wings  in  the 
wildness  of  their  transports ;  then,  with  sudden 
flight,  they  wing  their  devious  course  amid  the  gold- 
tinged  clouds,  until,  as  a  dark  spot  upon  the  moun- 
tain, they  are  lost  to  view. 

In  addition  to  this  romantic  scenery,  might  be 
seen  the  now  tranquil  De  Bogota,  wending  its  way 
far  over  the  southern  plains  of  Venezuela.  Still 
further  in  the  distance,  the  proud  city  of  Santa  Fe 
De  Bogota  rears  its  vaulted  domes  and  glittering 
spires. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Province  were  convened  at  Margaretta,  in  order 
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to  concert  the  most  effective  roeasares  for  exter- 
minating their  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  of  the  military  chieftains 
had  retired  to  the  mountain  fortress,  there  to  await 
the  decision  of  congress,  in  regard  to  their  next 
enterprise. 

Of  the  numher  of  those  who  enjoyed  peace  and 
security  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Don  Alvarez, 
were  the  gallant  Paez  Marino,  Jaelot,  Menanda, 
Udineta,  D*  Eluyar,  and  many  others,  among  whom 
was  a  young  euthusiastic  American,  who,  in  the  spi- 
rit of  adventure,  had  wandered  far  from  his  home 
and  kindred  among  the  fertile  plains  of  Kentucky, 
and  now  found  himself  among  a  people,  who  were 
struggling,  like  his  fathers  had  done,  against  the 
iron  hand  of  oppression. 

Reared  amidst  a  free  and  happy  people,  he  still 
preserved  within  his  bosom  all  his  fondness  for  the 
institutions  of  his  native  land — all  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  liberty.  He  beheld  this  beautiful  country 
writhing  under  the  blood-stained  sword  of  the 
spoiler.  He  beheld  the  smouldering  ruins  of  peace- 
ful villages,  and  saw  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
flying  in  every  direction,  to  escape  the  brutal  sol- 
diery. His  heart  sank  within  him,  as  he  contem- 
plated these  appalling  scenes ;  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  remain  an  uninterested  observer  of  pass- 
ing events.  He  thought  of  the  '*  times  that  tried 
men^s  souls^*  in  his  own  beloved  country ;  of  the 
generous  interference  of  La  Fayette,  and  many 
others,  in  her  behalf,  and  with  a  nobleness  of  soul 
worthy  of  his  country,  he  resolved  to  fight  the 
battles  of  freedom  under  South- American  banners. 

Moulton  w^as  reclining  in  the  recess  of  an  open 
window,  overlooking  the  landscape  beneath,  as 
these  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mind. 
The  sun  was  flinging  his  departing  rays  through 
the  casement,  irradiating  the  silken  folds  of  crim- 
son drapery,  and  softening  all  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery with  his  mellow  light ;  while  nature,  by  her 
stillness,  in  deference  seemed  to  pause  at  his  de 
parture.  Suddenly  a  strain  of  sweet  music  rose 
upon  the  air.  The  flute-like  tones  of  a  female 
Toice,  blending  \^ith  the  sofl,  rich  melody  of  a  gui 
tar,  fell  upon  his  ear.  Ho  listened  with  intense 
interest,  while  she  sang  and  played  a  martial  air, 
with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling. 

Overcome  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  he 
hastily  arose,  in  order  to  seek  the  retreat,  whence 
those  impassioned  sounds  proceeded.  Afler  thread- 
ing his  way  through  tangled  mazes  of  vines,  orange 
and  tamarind  shrubbery,  and  over  mounds  of  gor- 
geous flowers,  such  as  never  before  met  his  nor- 
thern eye,  he  at  length  arrived  at  an  open  space, 
and  beheld,  with  the  deepest  emotion,  the  lovely 
minstrel,  in  the  person  of  La  Salvarietta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  host. 

Moralists  may  lecture,  ministers  may  preach ; 
still  beauty  is  a  fascinating  object.  Whether  we 
consider  it  abstracted  from  warm  and  breathing 


life,  and  embodied  in  cold,  lifeless  marble,  or  in  the 
vivid  colorings  of  the  painted  canvass ;  or  behold 
it  in  all  the  freshness  of  blooming  youth,  still,  there 
is  a  surpassing  witchery  about  it.  There  are  some, 
of  such  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception,  that  they 
love  beauty  for  its  own  loveliness.  Of  this  stamp, 
was  Moulton.  What  then  most  have  been  his 
situation,  whose  refined  taste  and  practised  eye 
taught  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  noble  and  beauti- 
ful being  before  him  ?  She  had  thrown  aside  her 
guitar,  through  whose  silvery  strings  the  murmur- 
ing zephyrs  played,  and  stood  in  a  thoughtful  atti- 
tude. Her  tall  majestic  form  was  drawn  op  to  its 
full  height,  and  she  seemed  revolving  in  her  mind 
some  deep  resolve.  The  whole  contour  of  her 
person  was  symmetry  itself;  possessing  that  round- 
ness, so  essential  to  beauty. 


■  "  Her  upturned  eye 


Was  dark,  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light. 
Like  the  first  moon;rise  of  midnight : 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seemed  to  melt  in  its  own  beam. 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints,  which  at  the  stake  expire." 

Her  dress,  of  white  muslin,  was  highly  pictu- 
resque.    The  sleeves  were  looped  up  at  the  shoul- 
ders with  diamond  clasps.     Her  jetty  and  flossy 
ringlets  fell  in  rich  profusion  upon  her  neck.     Her 
complexion  was  not  of  that  transparent  clearness 
which  distinguishes  northern  women,  but  of  that 
fine   texture,  which  looks  so   "softly   dark,  and 
darkly  pure.*'     But  for  the  proud  curl  of  her  lip, 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  creature  of  the 
most  feminine  softness,  and  totally  devoid  of  that 
firmness  and  decision  of  character,  for  which  she 
was  really  distinguished.     But  her  commanding 
brow  was  that,  which  gave  her  a  dignity  that  never 
failed  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  admiration,  if 
not  with  awe.     Such  was  she ;  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rich  and  voluptuous  features  of  her  native 
land,  when  the  eyes  of  Moulton  first  rested  upon 
her.     She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  the   most  desponding  grief — **  Devoted, 
unhappy  Venezuela!  Is  there  none  to  rescue  thee?'' 

At  this  moment,  Moulton  drew  near,  saluting  her 
with  the  most  profound  respect.  "  Forgive,  gen- 
tle lady,  the  intrusion  of  one,  who  to  yourself  is 
comparatively  a  stranger,  but  not  to  your  father*s 
generous  hospitality,  nor  to  the  wrongs  of  an  op- 
pressed people.  I  now  come  to  tender  my  servi- 
ces, and  my  life,  if  necessary,  in  the  caase  of  your 
bleeding  country." 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  as  she  replied,  '^Gene- 
rous  stranger !  I  trust,  that  the  prayers  of  orphans 
and  helpless  widows  have  not  ascended  to  Heaven 
unheard,  and  that  the  blood  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands  has  net  been  shed  in  vain  ;  but,  that  you 
are  sent,  perhaps,  as  an  earnest  from  heaven,  to  sig- 
nify that  redress  is  at  hand." 
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"Surely,"  replied  Moulton,  "so  just  a  cause 
cannot  but  be  victorious  at  last ;  especially  as  Ve- 
nezuela boasts  of  men  of  such  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising patriotism  as  Bolivar  and  your  noble  father." 

"Alas!"  resumed  she,  "be  not  too  sanguine! 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  from  the  dead,  crying  aloud 
for  justice ;  and  see,  as  it  were,  the  shades  of  our 
slaughtered  countrymen  stalking  amongst  us;  these,''* 
continued  she, "  are  yet  unavenged." 

"  Do  not  despair!"  replied  the  enthusiastic  Moul- 
ton.  "  Already  is  the  mighty  arm  of  justice  up- 
raised ;  her  flaming  sword  unsheathed ;  and  the 
clarion  of  war  has  sent  its  shrill  blasts  to  the  breeze ; 
each  and  every  true-hearted  patriot  is  ready  to  do 
battle  for  his  country,  and  to  achieve  the  liberty  of 
her  sons.  I  freely  stake  my  all  upon  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  being  assured  that  Heaven  will  not, 
cannot  fail  to  prosper  so  righteous  a  cause." 

She  smiled  despondingly,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  castle.  The  warmth  with  which  the  noble 
youth  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  ladj, 
and  promised  an  able  coadjutor  to  her  father. 

CHAPTER  11. 

La  Salvarietta  retired  to  her  chamber,  while 
MooJton,  entering  the  spacious  ball,  found  Don 
Alvarez,  Marino,  and  several  other  distinguished 
officers,  engaged  in  a  warm  and  animated  debate  as 
to  their  future  movements.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary that  commissioners  should  be  despatched  to 
Margaretta,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  measures  had 
been  adopted  by  congress ;  likewise  to  represent 
the  deplorable  state  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  or^e  the  necessity  of  raising  troops  sufficient  to 
meet  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and  thus,  at  once, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

This  resolution  being  adopted,  its  execution  was 
found  to  be  one  of  imminent  hazard  and  peril ;  but 
Moolton,  anxious  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
clarations, offered,  at  once,  to  make  one  of  the 
party.  Accordingly,  an  officer  of  known  prudence 
and  cool  bravery  was  chosen  leader  of  about  a 
dozen  more  intrepjjJ  spirits,  including  Moulton. 
They  took  their  departure  amid  the  cheering  shouts 
of  their  brother  officers ;  and,  as  their  nodding 
plumes  waved  gracefully  in  the  wind,  while  they 
vonod  their  way  through  the  narrow  defile  leading 
from  the  mountain  fortress,  sensations  altogether 
new  pervaded  the  bosom  of  La  Salvarietta,  and 
unconsciously  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  for  the 
commissioners*  return,  they  still  were  absent ;  and 
Don  Alvarez  and  his  associates  at  the  castle,  having 
gained  no  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress, were  forced  to  act  as  the  emergency  of  the 
ease  demanded.  Dismay  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Morillo,  and  the  horror-stricken  inhabitants  were 
flying  in  every  direction,  seeking  shelter  in  grot- 


toes and  under  rocks,  whilst "  green-eyed  Famine 
stalked  over  the  land  with  horrid  strides."  It  was 
revolting  to  the  wild,  untamed  spirit  of  Don  Alva- 
rez, any  longer  to  remain  inactive  amid  these  scenes; 
nor  could  he  longer  resist  the  appeal  of  the  people 
for  aid  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  those 
chieflains  formerly  mentioned,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  standard  of  the  Liberator  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces should  be  planted  as  the  rallying  point  of 
the  provincial  troops. 

Thus,  then.  La  Salvarietta  was  lefl  alone  in  the 
castle,  except  a  few  domestics  and  fugitives,  whom 
Don  Alvarez  left  as  a  defence  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  those  marauders  that  were  daily  scouring  the 
country,  in  quest  of  booty.  In  the  interval  between 
her  meeting  Moulton  in  the  garden,  and  the  time 
of  his  departure,  tbey  had  instinctively  sought  each 
other^s  company,  and  were  mutually  interested. 

The  mind  of  La  Salvarietta  was  of  no  common 
order ;  but,  reared  amidst  the  thunders  of  the  Te- 
quendama*s  cataract,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
sublime  scenery  in  the  world,  it  seemed  beautifully 
to  harmonize  with  wild  and  lovely  nature.  En- 
thusiastically devoted  to  her  father,  sbe  entered 
into  all  his  plans  fur  the  welfare  of  her  native  Pro- 
vince, and  would  sometimes  sigh  to  think  that  her 
sex  prevented  her  from  buckling  on  the  sword,  and 
entering  into  the  midst  of  the  contest.  Occasion- 
ally there  was  a  sublimity  in  her  ideas ;  a  boldness 
of  conception  in  her  plans,  and  a  strength  of  judg- 
ment in  deliberating,  that  filled  even  Moulton  with 
admiration  at  her  superior  mind,  and  still  more 
captivated  his  fancy  with  the  graces  of  her  person. 
His  having  proffered  his  personal  services,  in  as- 
sisting to  stay  the  arm  of  oppression,  struck  in  her 
breast  a  responsive  chord,  which  trembled  like  the 
string  of  an  .^olian  harp.  His  offers  were  ac- 
companied by  an  expression  of  the  eyes,  which 
spoke  things  "  unutterable,"  but  which  women  alone 
know  how  to  read.  Accustomed  to  tbe  society, 
most  generally,  of  military  men,  the  companions  of 
her  father,  her  mind  never  dwelt  upon  them  with  any 
other  feeling  than  those  which  cold  politeness  would 
dictate,  as  the  friends  of  her  father.  But  here  was 
one  who  addressed  her,  a  North- American,  a  lover 
of  those  institutions  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
venerate,  young,  and  in  all  the  perfection  of  manly 
beauty.  He  was  rather  taller  than  ordinary,  yet 
80  finely  formed  that  it  was  imperceptible ;  and  as 
he  raised  his  beaver,  the  finest  auburn  hair  fell  in 
wavy  masses  upon  an  ample  forehead ;  whilst  his 
eye,  that  crowning  feature  of  the  whole,  spoke  vo- 
lumes through  its  lustrous  azure.  There  was  an 
expression  of  serenity  and  calm  repose  resting 
upon  his  features,  whilst  his  heavy  brow,  indica- 
ting a  mind  of  profound  reflection,  was  relieved  at 
times  with  an  arch  smile,  playing  about  his  lips, 
irradiating,  like  a  sunbeam,  his  expressive  counte- 
nance. 
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Although  the  heart  of  Moulton  was  touched,  yet 
he  forbore  ever  to  breathe  any  thing  like  passion, 
until  an  opportunity  should  offer  itself,  of  earning 
a  reputation,  or  of  winning  the  victor's  laurel,  to 
lay  it  at  her  feet.  As  for  La  Salvarietta,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  vague,  undefinahle  feeling,  yet  she 
scarcely  chose  to  analyze  it ;  but  her  eye  had  often 
met  his,  and  her  burning  blushes  too  truly  told 
that  she  did  not  misinterpret  their  meaning.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  saw  him  depart, 
and  she  felt  "an  empty  void  left  aching  in  the 
breast."  How  little  do  men,  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  the  world,  think  of  the  vast  difference  between 
those  who  leave,  and  those  who  are  left ;  of  the 
still,  deep,  loneliness  of  the  young  heart,  whose 
only  consolation  is  to  recall,  over  and  over,  the 
scenes  of  the  past !  In  this  situation  was  La  Sal- 
varietta left,  as  it  were,  to  endure  all  the  tortures 
of  ennui  and  suspense ;  but,  at  length  an  incident 
occurred,  which  broke,  in  some  degree,  the  monoto- 
ny of  her  life ;  relieving  her  of  that  painful  suspense 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Moulton  and  of  the  other 
commissioners,  who  had  been  sent   to  congress. 

A  young  cavalier,  who  had  been  accidentally  sepa- 
rated from  a  foraging  party,  belonging  to  a  detach- 
ment of  Morillo's  army,  was  unfortunately  benighted 
among  the  mountains,  and  in  groping  his  way  among 
the  rocks  and  cliffs,  was  suddenly  precipitated  down 
a  steep  ravine,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  and,  but 
for  the  intervening  shrubbery,  he  must  inevitably 
have  been  dashed  to  atoms.  Fortunately,  he  was 
discovered  by  some  domestics  belonging  to  the  cas- 
tle, who,  on  the  succeeding  morn,  were  passing  that 
way,  and  conveyed  the  unhappy  stranger,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Don 
Alvarez.  La  Salvarietta,  with  her  wonted  kind- 
ness, immediately  made  preparations  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  suffering  youth,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  family  physician,  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  to  recollection ;  but  upon  examination,  he  was 
found  to  be  fatally  wounded. 

From  him,  however,  she  gained  some  very  in- 
teresting intelligence,  of  no  less  import  than  the 
capture  of  Moulton  and  his  fellow  commissioners. 
As  they  were  returning,  they  were  taken  by  the 
minions  of  Morillo,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Spanish 
General.  In  a  few  hours,  the  suffering  youth  ex- 
pired, attended  by  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  at  the 
desire  of  La  Salvarietta,  celebrated  mass  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul ;  and  after  these  religious  rites 
were  closed,  the  tomb  received  its  tenant. 

The  castle  bell  tolled  the  solemn  hour  of  mid- 
night. An  unusual  gloom  pervaded  the  mind  of 
La  Salvarietta.  She  pondered  over  the  events 
which  had  recently  transpired,  and  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  the  uncertainty  of  her  father's  position. 
She  was  anxious  to  hear,  yet  almost  feared  to  learn 
the  fate  of  Moulton  and  his  comrades.  She  too 
truly  surmised,  that  all  communication  betwixt  her 


friends  and  the  castle  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  she 
must  necessarily  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings both  of  Morillo  and  Bolivar.  Her  dis- 
tracted fancy  painted  a  thousand  horrors,  and  she 
already  saw  that  all  was  lost. 

"And  where,''  said  she,  "is  Moulton, that  gene- 
rous youth  ?  that  stranger  who  has  thus  volunta- 
rily exiled  himself  from  his  native  land,  and  haz- 
ards thus  his  life  in  defence  of  bleeding  Venezuela  T 
Alas !  perhaps  immured  in  the  horrid  dungeons  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  loaded  with  chains,  or  writhing  in 
agony  under  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  to  satiate  the 
vengeance  of  the  diabolical  Morillo.  And  can  I 
remain  unmoved,  and  look  with  apathy  on  these 
appalling  scenes  of  danger,  suffering  and  death  1" 

The  elevated  form,  contracted  brow  and  com- 
pressed lip  showed,  that  some  deep  resolve  and 
stern  purpose  were  revolving  in  the  mind  of  the 
high-souled  maiden.  "No!  no!"  resumed  she, 
"  it  must  not  be !  My  woman's  arm,  however  weak, 
may  still  do  something :  I  long  to  mingle  in  the 
strife  of  death.  The  cannon's  roar,  the  thunder 
of  artillery,  and  the  clash  of  steel,  shall  not  blanch 
my  cheek ;  nor  shall  my  heart  quail  before  the  grim 
visages  of  the  enemies  of  my  country !  I  will  release 
him  whose  loved  idea,  save  that  of  Venezuela,  is  the 
sole  possessor  of  every  thought.  I  myself  will  bear 
intelligence  to  my  father,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  she  en- 
tered the  apartment,  where  the  apparel  of  the  de- 
ceased Cavalier  was  left,  in  which  she  immediately 
attired  herself  for  her  intended  expedition.  After 
having  shorn  her  head  of  those  beautiful  clustering 
ringlets  which  nestled  around  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
seemingly  for  protection,  she  placed  upon  it  a  cap, 
adorned  with  a  «nowy  plume,  and  buckling  by  her 
side  a  keen-edged  sword,  she  mounted  a  fleet  char- 
ger of  her  father's,  and  set  out  for  Puerto  Cabello. 

Let  the  fastidious  reader  start,  and  be  ready  to  e  v 
claim,  "how  shocking!"  at  what  he  may  consider 
an  outrage  upon  female  delicacy  ;  but,  let  him  con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  the  extreme  emergency  of 
the  case,  the  horrors  of  death  around  her,  the  inse- 
curity of  her  person.  All  these  circumstances  seem- 
ed to  concur  as  sufficient  motives  for  her  appa- 
rently rash  undertaking,  from  which  a  mind,  made 
of  less  stern  material,  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 

She  reached  the  lines  of  the  Spanish  army  with- 
out interruption,  in  consequence  of  wearing  their 
uniform,  and  fortunately  finding  a  pass  in  the  pocket 
of  the  dress,  she  entered  the  encampment  of  MorUlo. 

CHAPTER  III. 
In  the  mean  time  the  intrepid  patriots  had  been 
on  the  alert,  and  Bolivar  again  appeared  in  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  raised  from 
the  Province  of  Caraccas;  while  Don  Alvarez, 
with  a  strong  division  of  Venezuela's  troops,  was 
rapidly  advancing  to  effect  a  junction  with  Bolivar. 
While  these  eventful  circumstances  were  transpi- 
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ring,  La  Salvarietta  was  exerting  all  the  energies 
of  her  powerfal  mind,  to  put  her  designs  in  execu- 
tion. She  had  been  permitted  to  pass,  as  yet,  un- 
molested ;  each  diyision  supposing  the  youth  be- 
longed to  the  one  adjacent,  or  to  the  train  of  some 
of  the  superior  officers.  Instead  of  finding  Moul- 
ton  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  immured  in 
the  damp  dungeons  of  Puerto  Cabello,  to  her  as- 
tonishment and  grief  she  found  them  in  arms 
against  their  country,  being  compelled  by  the  piti- 
less Morillo  to  bathe  their  swords  in  Yenezulean 
blood. 

With  much  difficulty,  she  at  length  succeeded 
in  discovering  herself  to  them,  and  communicated 
the  object  of  her  expedition.  They  immediately 
transmitted  to  her  the  necessary  intelligence,  in- 
forming her  of  the  state  of  Morillo's  army  in  re- 
gard to  numbers,  artillery,  et  cetera,  and  laid  open 
his  whole  plan,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Province.  '  These  important  documents  she  care- 
fsQy  concealed  aboat  her  person ;  and,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  took  her  departure  from  their  scenes 
of  brutal  revelry ;  but  not  until  she  bad  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  promise  from  Moulton  and  his  com- 
panions, that  they  would  desert  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  being  extremely  difficult  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards. 

Thus  far,  all  promised  a  favorable  issue;  but 
various  are  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  youth 
with  the  snowy  plume  was  met  by  some  plunder- 
ing troops,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  alone, 
and  so  far  from  head-quarters,  excited  suspicion, 
that  all  was  not  right ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
torn  with  them,  and  .give  an  account  of  himself  to 
General  Morillo.  But  the  fortitude  of  our  heroine 
did  not  forsake  her,  even  in  this  hour  of  peril.  She 
had  nerved  herself  for  the  trial,  and  met  the  search- 
ii^  eye  of  Morilla  with  undaunted  firmness. 

The  ill-fated  documents  were  discovered  in  her 
possession,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  from  wiiom 
she  received  them  were  peremptorily  demanded. 
The  hapless  girl  knew  they  were  still  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  and  she  maintained  the  most 
inflexible  silence. 

''Methinks  such  extreme  youth  but  little  be- 
eomes  such  insubordination/*  said  he,  in  a  soothing 
tone ;  ^*  disclose  but  the  names  of  these  rebels,  and 
wealth,  such  as  thou  hast  never  dreamed  of,  shall 
be  thine.'' 

She  involuntarily  curled  her  lip,  and  cast  on  him 
a  look  of  disdain  ;  but  checking  her  feelings,  she 
still  preserved  an  obstinate  silence. 

**  What !"  cried  he,  almost  choked  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  *'  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  comply 
with  my  command  V 

"  My  Lord !''  said  she,  **  I  have  never  committed 
an  act,  which  would  cause  my  cheek  to  bum  with 
self-reproach.  I  am  willing  to  sufifer  the  penalty  I 
have  incurred ;  but  a  brave  man,  or  a  generous 
,  if  revealed,  would  respect  the  motives  which 


seal  ray  lips,  and  bid  me  rather  die,  than  basely 
betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  I  am  in  your 
power  ;  I  throw  myself  upon  your  lordship's  cle- 
mency ;  and  surely  you  will  not  fasten  a  foul  stigma 
upon  your  name,  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  one,  who 
has  but  just  entered  upon  its  enjoyment." 

A  curse  trembled  on  the  lips  of  Morillo.  "  Put 
him  on  the  wheel,^*  thundered  he,  to  his  attendants ; 
'*  we  will  find  means  to  humble  the  proud  bearing 
of  this  accursed  rebel :"  which,  having  said,  he 
strode  out  of  the  apartment. 

Although  La  Salvarietta  was  prepared  to  meet 
death,  yet  the  idea  of  torture,  physicsd  torture,  was 
dreadful;  flesh  and  blood  shrank  from  it;  but  she 
determined  that  the  dear  names  required,  should 
never  be  wrung  from  her  lips. 

With  all  the  devotion  of  a  true  Catholic,  she 
prostrated  herself  in  supplication  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  "  O !  mother  of  our  Saviour  !'  I  come  to 
thee  for  consolation  and  support ;  thou  who  didst 
sufifer  anguish  and  sorrow  while  here  upon  earth, 
pity  and  comfort  thy  unhappy  child,  in  this  hour  of 
mortal  agony." 

She  was  rudely  conducted  by  the  minions  of  ty- 
ranny to  the  gloomy  dungeon,  containing  the  horrid 
engines  of  torture.  They  proceeded  to  remove 
her  outer  apparel ;  but  while  binding  her  delicate 
limbs  with  cords,  upon  the  blood-stained  wheel, 
what  was  their  surprise  and  confusion  at  discover- 
ing that  a  female  was  about  to  sufifer,  instead  of  a 
rebellious  boy.  However,  as  she  had  incurred  the 
penalty,  they  proceeded  to  execute  their  revolting 
task.  Although  her  haughty  spirit  was  wound  up 
to  the  utmost  endurance,  and  not  a  groan  escaped 
her,  yet  she  fainted  long  before  the  time  appointed 
for  her  release.  By  the  application  of  proper  re- 
storatives, she  was,  at  length,  brought  to  a  sense 
of  her  extreme  suflfering,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
straw,  to  await  the  further  orders  of  Morillo. 

When  the  fact  reached  his  ear,  that  it  was  appa- 
rently a  lady  of  high  rank  who  was  his  prisoner, 
a  gleam  of  malignant  pleasure  darted  across  his 
features,  and  he  sent  an  ancient  duenna,  a  creature 
of  his,  to  attend  upon  her,  and  endeavor  to  restore 
her  from  the  violence  which  she  had  sufifered,  and 
array  her  in  appropriate  apparel.  The  day  was  , 
one  of  brilliant  splendor,  yet  no  ray  penetrated  the 
gloomy  prison,  to  which  Morillo  descended,  to  visit 
its  inmate.  To  his  extreme  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment, he  found  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  in- 
veterate enemy,  Don  Alvarez. 

He  had  seen  her,  occasionally,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  "Now,"  thought  he, 
"  that  grey-headed  old  rebel ^is  in  my  power;"  and 
assuming  a  most  courteous  air,  he  said,  "  Lady ! 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say,  that  I  sincerely 
regret  the  stern  policy  which  has  caused  you  so 
much  suflfering." 

"And  to  whom  do  I  owe  iti"  answered  she, 
coldly. 
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"  Believe  me,  gentle  lady !  had  I  known  your 
name  and  rank,  I  woold  not  have  ordered  the  per- 
formance of  what  I  considered  my  duty ; — but  I 
DOW  hasten  to  make  ample  amends,  by  offering  you 
the  fullest  pardon,  on  condition  that  you  accept  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  one,  who  is  captivated 
with  your  beauty.  Surely,"  continued  be,  (as  he 
east  his  eyes  upon  her,  whose  expression  she  cotdd 
not  misunderstand,)  "those  limbs  would  repose 
much  softer  upon  the  couch  of  Morillo  than  upon 
that  squalid  bed  of  straw." 

The  roused  lightnings  of  her  soul  gleamed  fierce- 
ly from  her  eyes,  as  she  heard  this  insolent  propo- 
ral.  "  Thou  dost  not  know  me !"  said  she,  haugh- 
tily ;  **  thou  dost  not  know  that  I  would  rather  have 
these  limbs  loaded  with  chains,  and  be  forever  im- 
mured within  these  walls  of  stone,  than  purchase 
my  life  and  liberty  at  such  a  price,"  and  her  lip 
quivered  with  indignation. 

^<  And  dos'tthou  reject  my  proffered  friendship! 
Wilt  thou  not  suffer  me  to  hope  that  thou  wilt  not 
lightly  cast  it  away  ?" 

'*  Thee,  and  thy  offered  friendship,  I  tell  thee, 
tyrant !  I  despise !  The  most  loathsome  reptile  that 
ever,  by  its  presence,  polluted  the  face  of  earth, 
and  startled  the  beholder  by  its  hideousness,  I  would 
rather  clasp  to  my  breast,  than  touch  thee, — viper 
as  thou  art !  I  would  rather  have  these  limbs  and 
this  body,  whose  beauty  you  affect  to  admire,  torn 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  cast  to  the  dogs,  than 
be  that  to  thee  which  I  loathe  to  name." 

"  Recollect,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  in  the  service 
of  my  king,  when  I  gave  these  orders  for  thy  pun- 
ishment as  a  traitor ;  yet,  even  now,  thy  intrepid 
bravery  commands  my  respect." 

"  Is  it  in  the  service  of  your  king,  that  you  thus 
insult  a  defenceless  woman  ?  Is  it  in  the  service  of 
your  king,  that  you  have  desolated  the  fairest  Pro- 
vince under  heaven,  by  cold-blooded  butcheries  ? 
That  fire  and  sword  and  rapine  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors, and  famine,  with  all  its  attendant  train  ef 
horrid  evils,  has  every  where  borne  unerring  tes- 
timony of  your  visits  I" 

'*  Moderate  your  temper  a  little,  lady  !  I  hardly 
think  an  exhibition  of  it  will  at  all  add  to  your 
already  matchless  beauty ;"  and  he  offered  to  take 
her  hand,  but  she  recoiled  as  from  a  viper. 

**  Touch  me  tiot !  and,"  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  anguish,  '*  alas !  has  this  dungeon  too  many 
comforts,  that  thou  should'st  seek  to  diminish  them 
by  thy  hated  presence!" 

He  appeared  not  to  notice  this  remark,  but  again 
protested  his  sincerest  desire  for  her  future  wel- 
fare ;  and,  above  all,  he  affected  to  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  up  arms  against  her  country. 

"Tell  this  to  those  who  know  thee  not,"  said  she ; 
^'  who  know  not  what  thy  acts  have  been  ;  but  not 
to  me,  who  know  full  well  how  thy  infamous  lau- 
rels have  been  won." 

"Beware,"  said  Morillo,  hoarsely,  "how  you 


provoke  me.    I  am  not  famed  for  clemency;  and  re-         , 
member,  you  are  within  my  power."  -  , 

"  I  know  I  am  within  thy  power ;  thou  may'st  , 
rack  this  body,  and  mutilate  these  limbs,  or  inear-  , 
cerate  me  in  a  liviog  tomb;  still  my  spirit— as  , 
free  as  the  unchained  winds  that  play  around  my  ^ 
own  native  Andes, — is  beyond  My  power,  and  now 
looks  down  upon  thee  with  scorn  and  contempt.*'         , 

"  Haughty  rebel,"  said  he,  "  not  only  thy  life,        , 
but  the  life  of  thy  father  is  forfeited  by  this  obsti-        ^ 
nacy.     We  shall  find  means  to  curb  and  subdae        , 
this  stout  spirit,  notwithstanding  this  show  of  de- 
fiance and  contempt."  ] 

"  My  father !"  said  she ;  "  it  needed  but  thy  name        ^ 
to  make  my  misery  complete ;  to  sting  my  soul  to 
madness ;  and  this  viper  hath  not  failed  to  supply 
it ;  but  thy  daughter  shall  not  prove  unworthy  of 
thy  blood,  which  flows  within  her  veins." 

Morillo  strode  across  the  dungeon,  in  evident 
chagrin  :  "  by  St,  Peter,"  muttered  he  through  his 
teeth,  and  knitting  his  shaggy  brows,  "  this  is  too 
much !  to  be  thus  foiled  by  a  weak  girl !  Her  lips 
have  breathed  naught  bat  bitterness  and  scorn,  and 
she  has  hurled  defiance  in  my  very  teeth.    Jesa 
Maria  I  she  shall  feel  my  vengeance  before  to-mor- 
row's setting  sun,  or  my  name  is  not  Don  Diego 
De  Morillo."     So  saying,  he  withdrew ;  and  the 
door  of  the  prison,  although  it  separated  its  un- 
happy inmate  from  the  loathed  presence  of  a  mon- 
ster, still,  as  it  closed,  "grating  harsh  thunder 
upon   its  rusty  hinges^"   seemed    to    sound  the 
death-knell  of  all  her  hopes,  and  she  now  pain- 
fully realized  her  situation.     "  Alone,  in  the  dun- 
geon of  an   exasperated  foe,  what  can  I  expect  1 
what  can  I  hope   at  hia  hands  but  insults,  tor- 
tures and   death?   And  must  I   die,  so   young! 
For  what  must  I  suffer !  I  never  yet  have  done 
anything  for  which  my    conscience   has  repro- 
ved me.      If  I  ever  understood  what   innocence 
and  purity  of  intention,  as  well  as  action,  signified, 
I  am  sure  I  have  always  at  least  tried  to  live  so 
as  to  infringe  neither.     My  poor  country !  what 
will  become  of  thee !  I  had  hoped,  in  some  small 
degree,  to  have  served  thee,  but  now,  I  must  leave 
thee.    J  must  die,  die  perhaps  *  ignomioiously,  and 
on  the  scaffold.'     Be  it  so.     Be   it   so.     If  it 
shall  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  my  poor  life  shall 
be  offered  up,  the  victim  shall  be  ready,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  sacrifice ;  and  come  when  that  hour 
may,  my  last  prayers  shall  be  for  the  well-being  of 
my  poor,  distracted  country ;  but,  while  I  do  live, 
let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the   hope  of  a 
country." 

She  was  aroused  from  these  reflections  by  a 
summons  to  appear  before  a  court-martial,  to  be 
tried  as  a  spy.  Her  first  glance  at  her  jndges 
unerringly  told  her  these  were  the  creatures  of 
Morillo,  from  whose  decision  there  would  be  no 
appeal. 

Her  proud  bearing,  her  peerless  beauty,  and 
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Tomantie  adveoture,  interested  the  savage  soldiery, 
who  surrottDded  her  with  every  demonstration  of 
the  most  profoQnd  respect ;  still  her  «zaUed  soul 
rose  superior  to  her  misfortunes,  as  the  pearly  peak 
of  the  mountain,  whose  base  is  assailed  by  the 
thundering  torrent,  looks  disdainfully  down  upon 
the  impotent  rage  of  its  furious  foe,  and  rears  its 
lofty  brows  proudly  above  the  storm.  The  trial 
went  on.  The  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  death 
was  awarded ;  the  disgraceful  death  of  the  spy ; 
ignominious  death  on  the  scaffold ;  to  be  suspended 
between  eartli  and  heaven,  as  if  fit  for  neither ; 
bat  Morillo,  from  motives  of  policy,  changed  the 
manner  of  the  execution,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
shot,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on 
the  night  succeeding  the  following  day;  having 
ehosen  this  hour,  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
which  his  soldiers  seemed  to  take  in  her  fate,  there- 
fore wishing  the  execution  to  take  place  as  silently 
as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  the  commissioners, 
after  the  capture  of  La  Salvarietta,  deserted  the 
camp  of  Morillo,  and  hastened  to  join  the  patriots, 
who  had  already  taken  up  their  line  of  march  to- 
wards Puerto  Cabello,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
rescue  the  heroic  maiden  from  the  grasp  of  the 
tyrant. 

The  day  that  was  to  be  the  last  to  the  doomed 
giii,  at  length  arrived :  the  sun  arose  as  usual, 
bat  shorn  of  its  beams;  a  supernatural  stillness 
pervaded  all  nature — the  leaves  hung  dangling  from 
their  boaghs — ^the  flocks  and  herds  came  lowing 
from  their  pastures,  as  though  they  instinctively 
dreaded  some  impending  calamity — all  noise  and 
revelry  was  hushed  in  the  camp— the  soldiers  were 
reclining  in  their  tents,  oppressed  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  lassitude,  while  each  one  seemed  to  read, 
in  the  raefal  countenance  of  his  comrade,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  feelings.  The  sun  passed  his 
neiidian,  casting  a  lurid  glare  through  the  murky 
atmosphere ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  horizon,  were  heard  the  low  mut- 
terings  of  distant  thunder.  The  portentous  day 
roDed  by,  and  thick  darkness  enveloped  the  earth  in 
its  ebon  mantle.  '*  Nature  gave  signs  of  woe 
!  through  all  her  works."*  The  dreadful  hour,  at 
I  fettgth,  arrived,  and  the  beautiful  martyr  was  led 
i  fiirth  to  the  appointed  place  of  execution.  Her 
&ce  was  pale  as  marble,  but  calm  and  collected,  as 
I  if  no  passion  had  ever  ruffled  it — she  moved  along 
with  a  steady  and  majestic  step,  clasping  a  cruci- 
fix to  her  breast — her  coffin  was  placed  for  her  to 
kaeel  npon,  bat  stepping  upon  it,  she  exclaimed — 
'  **'  Soldiers  and  men  !  how  long  will  you  do  the  bid- 
ding of  this  lawless  man  !  how  long  will  ye  be  the 
I  servile  tools  of  this  mercenary,  blood-thirsty  tyrant  1 
This  night  I  die  a  martyr  to  my  country ;  and  al- 
tboQgh  yon  may  hush  me  to  an  eternal  sleep,  still 
BT  blood  will  cry  out  for  vengeance,  until  ven- 

*  AUodiag  to  «a  earthquake  that  occurred  at  thid  time. 


geance  shall  come.  My  death  vidll  more  aceele* 
rate  the  liberation  of  Venezuela,  than  the  longest 
life,  had  it  been  allotted  me,  could  have  done ;  but 
whilst  every  mountain  and  every  valley  sends  forth 
its  patriots  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  I  die  satis- 
fied ;"  and  her  countenance  assuming  an  unearthly 
expression,  she  said  in  a  prophetic  voice — **  Heaven 
has  given  me  a  presentiment,  that  the  enemies  of 
Tenezuela  are  about  to  feel  the  reuibntive  arm  of 
justice." 

'*  Stop  that  prating  woman,"  said  Morillo,  gnash- 
ing hiB  teeth  with  rage ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
bell  rang  with  singular  violence,  from  the  tower  of 
the  fortress,  which  was  simultaneously  repeated  by 
all  the  bells  in  the  neighborhood.  Shouts  and  cries 
of  dismay  and  confusion  arose  from  the  tents  of  the 
soldiers,  whilst  the  beasts  ran  to  and  fro,  raving 
and  plunging  as  though  they  were  distracted.  At 
this  crisis,  Morillo  ordered  his  subordinate  officer 
to  draw  up  the  men,  to  perform  their  duty ;  but 
they  firmly  refused  to  obey.  He  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate with  them,  but  was  unable  to  speak,  as 
hie  voice,  grrowing  husky,  the  words  died  away 
upon  his  lips.  The  faint  rays  of  the  flickering 
lamp  gleamed  fitfully  between  the  shadows,  which 
soon  united  with  the  apparent  wall  of  darkness  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  falling  upon  the 
features  of  the  file  of  soldiers,  chosen  to  execute 
the  bloody  deed,  revealed  their  countenances,  wear- 
ing a  ghastly,  cadaverous  hue ;  blanched  by  dismay, 
and  conscience-stricken  at  the  part  they  were  about 
to  perform. 

Those  soldiers,  whose  hearts  of  steel  and  iron 
nerve  had  never  quailed  amid  the  carnage  of  the 
battle  field,  now  shrank  in  horror  and  disgust  from 
the  revolting  task  of  murdering,  in  cold  blood,  a 
young  and  lovely  female. 

During  these  moments  of  awful  suspense,  the 
bells  again  pealed  forth  the  unnatural  chimes  with 
accelerated  violence,  without  the  aid  of  human 
agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  earth  reeled  and 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  and  recoiled  beneath 
their  feet,  as  if  to  shake  her  unnatural  children 
from  her  bosom.  The  spires  tottered,  and  at  one 
moment,  separated  from  the  walls  which  supported 
them,  they  seemed  suspended  in  mid-air;  at  the 
next,  they  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  aheap  of 
ruins.  Cries  of  dismay  and  confusion  again  rose 
upon  the  darkness,  and  each  one  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  blast  of  the  trump,  which  should 
announce  that  "  time  was,  time  is,  but  time  shall 
be  no  longer, ^^  Regarding  this  as  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  the  petrified  soldiers  rolled 
in  the  dust,  and  sought  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  impending  wrath  of  an  angry  Deity.  But  the 
shock  had  scarcely  subsided,  before  Morillo  ex- 
claimed with  accumulated  rage,  ^^  Cowardly  pol- 
troons !  why  do  ye  wallow  like  swine  in  the  mire  ? 
Dastardly  villains !  ye  shall  suffer  all  the  tortures 
of  the  rack,  for  this  insubordination.    This  instant 
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obey,  or  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  will  send  you  bowl- 
ing to  the  infernal  pit.'^ 

This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  prostrate 
soldiers  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  the  order  being 
given,  they  shut  their  eyes  and  fired.  The  kneel- 
ing girl  fell  across  her  coffin,  pierced  by  but  a  sin- 
gle bullet  from  a  random  shot.  The  pitying  and 
unwilling  actors  in  this  tragic  scene  ^were  about  to 
place  the  bleeding  body  of  the  unfortunate  La  Sal- 
varietta  in  the  rude  box,  upon  which  she,  kneeling, 
had  given  her  pure  spirit  into  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  consign  it  to  its  last,  cold, 
narrow  house,  when  the  alarming  cry  of  **  to  arms ! 
to  arms !"  burst  upon  their  startled  ears.  Disre- 
garding efery  other  consideration  but  personal 
safety,  each  one  betook  himself  with  speediest  haste 
to  his  tent,  to  prepare  himself,  as  best  he  might, 
to  repel  the  coming  onset ;  leaving  the  victim  of 
relentless  ferocity  where  still, "  lovely  in  death,  the 
beauteous  ruin  lay." 

The  army  of  Bolivar  had  advanced  within  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  of  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
they  came  to  a  halt,  awaiting  night-fall,  that  they 
might  approach  the  enemy  undercover  of  the  dark 
ness,  and  attack  them  by  surprise. 

With  the  silence  and  stealth  of  a  panther,  they 
crept  close  to  the  very  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  discovered ;  and,  having  struck  down 
the  sentinels  without  much  noise,  they  arrived  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  encampment,  before  the 
alarm  became  general.  After  much  difficulty,  Mo- 
rillo  succeeded  in  rallying  his  men,  and  charged 
upon  his  assailants,  with  the  fury  of  a  wounded 
lion.  But  in  vain  !  he  was  forced  to  retreat  before 
the  invincible  Bolivar,  and  his  men  were  seen,  like 
spectres,  flying  in  confused  disorder,  in  every  di- 
rection. By  this  time,  the  main  body  of  the  re- 
treating army  was  met,  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  attacked  by  Boli- 
var, by  a  divison,  under  the  command  of  Don  Al- 
varez, who,  having  previously  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  his  child,  was  nearly  beside  himself  with 
grief  and  rage.  Moulton  too  was  by  bis  side, 
almost  speechless  with  horror,  as  he  contemplated 
the  bloody  deed  of  atrocity  ;  but  he  exerted  him- 
self sufficiently  to  give  directions  to  his  attendants, 
to  convey  the  corpse  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

"  My  beautiful  La  Salvarietta !  my  mountain 
Dalia !  they  have  murdered  thee !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  in  a  voice  of  anguish ;  **  a  thousand  curses 
fall  upon  thy  murderers  !"  Then,  by  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  he  grasped  his  sword,  and  shout- 
ed, with  all  the  fierceness  of  despair,  "  revenge  I 
revenge !  for  the  murdered  La  Salvarietta, — for  the 
martyr  of  liber ty.^^ 

"  We  will  avenge  her  or  rfi>,"  rung  from  rank  to 
rank  along  the  division ;  and  they  met  the  flying 
battalion  of  Morillo,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  men 
fighting  both  for  freedom  and  for  revenge^  whilst 
the  name  of  La  Salvarietta  was  the  stimulating 


watch-word  which  urged  them  on  with  redoubled 
fury.  With  all  the  phrenzy  of  desperation,  Don 
Alvarez  rushed  through  the  ranks  of  Morillo,  re- 
gardless of  all  impediments— charging  upon  the 
cold-blooded  murderer  of  bis  daughter,  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

*'  Die,  thou  infernal  tyrant !"  the  old  man  shouted, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  insatiable  revenge  and 
hatred.  He  rushed  upon  Morillo  with  his  sword 
raised — his  grey  locks  streaming  in  the  wind ;  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  such  as  to  strike  terror 
into  the  guilty  soul  of  his  mortal  enemy.  The 
conflict  was  long  and  furious — but  right  and  jus- 
tice prevailed  over  wrong  and  oppression,  and  Mo- 
rillo fell  under  the  avenging  sword  of  the  bereav- 
ed father,  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations. 
"  Now,  cold-blooded  villain !  receive  the  reward 
due  your  damnable  crime ;  now  go  back  to  your 
native  hell,  loaded  with  the  curses  of  a  father, 
whose  hearth  t/ou  have  made  desolate." 

The  foam  of  impotent  rage  rolled  from  the  mouth 
of  the  prostrate  Morillo,  as  he  writhed  under  the 
scathing  anathemas  of  the  childless  old  man,  and, 
clutching  his  sword  with  a  nervous  grasp,  he  at- 
tempted to  rise  and  bathe  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  parent,  as  he  had  already  done  in  that  of  the 
daughter ;  but  in  the  efibrt,  life's  current  gushed 
forth  anew,  and  he  fell  back  a  lifeless  corpse,  with 
the  fell  purpose,  engendered  in  his  heart,  depicted 
in  all  its  dark,  demoniacal  meaning,  on  his  livid 
countenance,  and  all  that  remained,  of  the  hated, 
dreaded  Morillo,  was  a  lump  of  inanimate  clay. 

Don  Alvarez  was  now  completely  surrounded  by 
his  enemies,  all  intent  on  avenging  the  fall  of  their 
leader ;  and  Moulton,  aware  of  his  utter  reckless- 
ness of  life,  cut  his  way  through  the  opposing  ranks, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  bear  him  off  the  field, 
covered  with  mortal  wounds.     The  dreadful  con- 
flict was  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  and  the  shouts 
of  the  victorious  patriots,  rising  above  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  were  echoed  and  reechoed  from  every 
hill  and  dale,  while  the  smouldering  remains  of  the 
tents  and  military  stores,  cast  a  lurid  glare  athwart 
the  awful  field  of  deatli   and  carnage.     Morning 
dawned,  and  discovered  the  banners  of  the  Libera- 
tor floating  proudly  from  the  remaining  towers  of 
Puerto  Cabello ;  while  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  re- 
cent shock,  combined  with  the  wide-spread  desola- 
tion of  the  battle-field,  presented  the  most  appalling 
scene.     Don  Alvarez  expired  in  the  arms  of  Moul- 
ton, after  having  made  him  sole  heir  of  his  princely 
domain  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  beautiful,  the  ac- 
complished La  Salvarietta,  which  he  wept  over  in 
uncontrollable  sorrow,  with  those   of  her    fether, 
were  conveyed  to  the  mountain  fortress,  and  inter- 
red in  the  family  tomb ;  while  Moulton,  in  his  pre- 
sent circumstances,  unable  to  endure  the  painful 
recollections  of  the  past  events,  immediately  dis- 
posed of  his  immense  estates,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.     Time  mellowed  his  grief  and  dis- 
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ip|Miatiiient  into  a  plaeid  meluioholy,  and  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  erery  way  oalcalated  to  chann  his  sad- 
dened spirits,  and  imperceptibly  to  dispel  the  memory 
of  those  tragic  soenes  which  had  clouded  the  morn- 
isg  of  hie  life.  He  lived  to  fill  with  honor  some 
of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
people. 
WkUe  CoUegey  Oxford,  Ohio.  L.  A.  H. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  SCIO. 

This  beautiful  iataad  was  desolated  some  fifteen  or  six- 
Men  yesis  ago,  by  the  Turks,  who  had  sought  lo  oppress 
tke  whole  of  Greeee  by  their  slavish  ebains.  Soio  took  no 
part  in  the  struggling  revolution,  but  passively  consented 
lo  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Mahmoud ;  to  ensure  its  peace, 
forty  of  its  most  wealthy  and  influential  citisens  were  held 
as  hostages  to  the  Sultan.  But,  alas!  the  fate  of  no  peo- 
ple more  sadly  verified  the  fearful  trath,  *<  that  in  the  midst 
of  life,  we  ate  in  death ;"  for,  lo !  whilst  revelling  in  their 
UisaTol  security,  the  Turks  invaded  the  island,  and  in  one 
night  karbvously  butchered  the  unprepared  Sciotes— with- 
out regard  to  sex,  sge  or  condition. 

Kmbosomed  in  the  iEgean  sea* 

Lay  Scio*s  beauteous  isle ; 
Where  odon,  breathed  by  sephyrs  free, 

Wooed  Nature's  brightest  smile. 
And  while  thro'  Greeee  the  din  of  war. 

With  clarion  peal,  fell  on  the  eai^ 
She  dwelt  in  peaee,  removed  afar 

From  deadly  strife  or  slavish  fear. 

Seio !  blest  home  of  love  and  song. 

Where  Beauty  reared  her  shrine ; 
And  Learning's  ray  shone  bright  among 

Those  gallant  sons  of  thine  ! 
Thy  skies  so  blue,  o'er  which  ne*er  past 

The  darkness  of  Autumnal  gloom ; 
No  blighting  Winter's  furious  blast 

Crushed  Sniniaer's  flow'ret  bloom. 

Bat  Scio's  peaee,  her  wealth  had  bought— 

It  hung  upon  a  tyrant's  power, 
Whose  avaricious  heart  had  sought 

Thus  to  secure  Greece's  fairest  bower. 
Some  forty  hearts,  aH  true  and  bdd— 

Pledged  fearless  to  resign 
Their  life-Ueod,— if  the  tribute  gold 

Poured  not  in  Mahmoud'a  mine. 

Unconscious  of  the  pending  storm, 

Appeared  this  bright,  green  idle ; 
Like  soBM  rare  iiower,  that  wooes  the 

Tho'  blooming  fresh  the  while. 
Her  straggling,  fettered  oonntcy's  ciy 

Stirred  not  her  blissful  rest, 
Nor  woke  one  deep,  responsive  sigh 

In  Scio's  peaceful  breast. 

The  busy  hum  of  voices  gay 

Were  hushed— and  twilight's  eve 
Dispelled  the  sultry  heats  of  day, 

Which  o'er  the  soul  a  languor  leave; 
The  dewy  spny  fell  soft  and  light 

Upon  the  young  flowei's  Uoora-* 
Whils  all  inhaled  with  new  delight, 

Their  richness  of  perfume. 


The  ifigean  sea,  so  liospid,  bhM, 

A  waveless  mirror  seemed. 
Which  to  the  soul,  an  emblem  true 

When  firet  of  Love  it  dreamed. 
The  birds  had  ceased  their  urarblings  light. 

Whose  varied  hues  might  vie 
The  rainbow,  in  their  plumage  bright ; 

Their  music,  dulcet  melody. 

Evening's  soft  light  soon  passed  away. 

Her  stars  sunk  one  by  ono— 
When  Cynthia  held  her  gentle  sway. 

All  radiant  on  her  throne. 
And  never  had  her  silveiy  beams 

Glanced  on  a  scene  more  iatr 
Than  Scio's  vales  and  munn'ring  streams — 

For  beauty  lingered  there. 

Oh !  in  that  sonl-subduing  hour. 

The  shadowy  past  doth  seem, 
When  mem'ry  wakes  her  thrilling  power. 

Some  false  and  fleeting  dream. 
The  heart  seeks  always  to  be  blest. 

The  soul  doth  restless  roam, 
Tho'  blissful  be  its  preaeal  rest — 

Theyitfsre  is  iu  home. 

Hark!  what  fearful  sounds  were  those. 

Borne  on  the  odorous  air! 
The  women  fair,  with  shrieks  arose. 

Then  lirembliag  sunk  to  prayer ; 
Well  aught  their  eyes  with  terror  quail. 

On  such  dread  scenes  to  rest  >    ' 
They  made  each  blooming  cheek  grow  pale. 

And  anguiah  wring  each  brsast. 

The  f  ambeau's  smoke,  and  shooting  fiane 

Curled  round  the  mansions  fair, 
G(  those  who  owned  a  princely  name. 

Who  trusted  wealth's  bright  glare. 
The  pond'rous  axe  and  sabre  gleamed. 

Hurled  by  the  turban'd  foe : 
At  every  stroke,  there  gushing  streamed 

Some  muniered  victim's  gore. 

With  raging  hate,  and  savage  yell. 

Like  fiends  all  unbound, 
The  Turks  on  every  Sciote  fell. 

Blood-thirsty  as  the  hound. 
Not  e'en  the  infant's  feeble  wail. 

Nor  childhood's  streaming  tear. 
Could  with  the  cruel  foe  prevail. 

Throughout  that  night  ef  fear. 

And  often  from  the  mother's  breast 

Was  torn  her  clinging  child : 
Which  she  in  fearful  anguiah  prest, 

With  maniae  foioe  all  wild. 
The  nest  dread  moment  saw  her  lie 

All  gasping  by  iu  side ; 
Fixed  on  its  face  her  ghastly  eye. 

While  ebbed  away  life's  tide. 

With  winged  speed  the  maidens  fair 
Flew  wildly  through  the  street. 

Like  startled  spirits  of  the  air- 
While  erimson  torrents  laved  their  feet ; 

Bat  Beauty's  tears,  unheeded  fell. 
No  tender  voice  ef  lover  nigh, 

Whoae  slightest  tone,  with  magic  spell. 
Could  soothe  her  deepest  agony. 

The  titled,  bumble,  learaed  and  bnve. 
All  heapedtqgetber, slain; 
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Their  bnvery  roaml  a  bloody  grant — 

They  fought  for  life  in  vain. 
As  well  might  man  attempt  to  biHcl 

The  surging  aea  vith  fettered  ibrce^ 
As  hope  within  a  Turk  -to  find 

One  ripple  of  sweet  mereyV  source. 

The  forty  hostages  so  nobly  true, 
In  clanking  chains  were  bound, 

Whilst  by  that  light  of  lurid  hue 
Was  reared  their  aeafibld  mound. ♦ 

In  voiceless  woe,  all  mounted  high» 

Each»  dauntless,  met  his  fate ; 
The  listening  winds  scarce  heard  «  sigh. 
To  die  was  bliss  to  captive  sUle. 

Their  barb'rous  shouts  of  rictory 

No  answering  echo  heard  : 
For  Scio*s  sons  of  chivalry. 

Lay  in  their  rest  u^irc()d> 
As  if  to  chant  a  requiem  o*er 

Those,  whose  ^ast  couc^  ^as  es^th , 
The  demons,  dnmk  with  human  goie, 

Howled  loud  their  song  of  mirth. 

Anrora'ft  rosy,  glittering  car, 

Wheeled  thro'  the  East  so  bright, 
But  still  those  clashing  sounds  of  war 

Calmed  not  with  momiog'p  JtiglU- 
Oh !  never  fell  the  early  deWi 

Upon  such  scenes  of  voe; 
Long  will  they  haunt  pad  ioero*ry*f  view, 

And  bid  the  minttrers  tea,r  ^  flo^. 
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«  The  noble  forty  were  all  hung— but  it  was  not  long  af- 
terwards, when  an  avenging  hand  dtitpmed  their  savage  mur- 
derers to  a  similar  fate. 


ELIHU   BURRITT. 

BY  BBT.  R.  W.  BAILEY. 

There  is  a  very  natural  curiosity,  puUicly  and 
oflen  expressed,  to  know  the  history  of  thjs  extra- 
ordinary man.  He  is  conamonly  known  by  the  cog- 
nomen '*  the  learned  blacksmith."  The  public  at- 
tention has  occasionally  been  arrested  by  produc- 
tions from  his  pen  of  thrilling  interest  and  power. 
Several  literary  periodicals  have  been  enriched  with 
translations  made  by  him  from  the  learned  and  most 
difficult  languages  of  the  present  and  past  times ; 
and  recently  he  has  attracted  attention  as  a  public 
lecturer  on  subjects  of  science,  literature  ^.nd  prac? 
tical  duty.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  gratify 
the  reasonable  curiosity  of  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject— to  correct  some  erroneous  impressipns,  and  do 
justice  to  a  personal  friend. 

Elihu  fiurritt  was  born  in  New-Brilain,  Conn., 
Dec.  11,1811.  His  father,  by  trade  a  shoe-maker, 
was  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  and  his  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Hinsdale  of  New- Britain.  Both  bran- 
ches of  the  family  were  originally  from  England. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  youngest  of  five 
brothers,  who,  with  five  sisters,  comprised  his  fa- 


ther's family.    Of  this  family,  the  mother,  one 
brother,  and  four  sisters  are  still  living. 

The  parents  were  religious  persons,  and  educa^ 
ted  their  children  in  a  strictly  religious  manner. 
Properly  speaking,  they  educated  their  children. 
They  kept  a  famUy  schocl.  Although  they  were 
neither  in  affluent  circumstances,  nor  occupied  the 
high  places  of  society,  yet  they  comprehended 
fully  their  own  dignity  in  the  common  birthright  of 
the  race,  and  taught  their  children  to  feel  and  act 
upon  it  too.  They  cultivated  in  their  children  the 
moral  principle,  which  taught  them  rightly  to  esti- 
mate and  respect  themselves ;  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  bound  them  to  all  mankind,  and  all 
mankind  to  the  throne  of  God ;  the  republican  pria- 
eiple,  which  identified  their  patriotism  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel.  This  home  education  pre- 
pared them  to  feel  that  they  were  men,  immortal 
men — and  to  attempt,  and  do,  and  claim  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  men.  The  result  made  men  of 
them,  suited  to  render  the  state  some  service,  and 
to  do  no  common  honor  to  their  race.  Thus  much 
it  is  due  to  say  of  these  honored  parents,  one  of 
whom  has  lived  to  sec  her  children,  especially  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  honored  and  respected. 

Mr.  Burritt,  in  common  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  enjoyed  the  New-England  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  **  District  SchooP'  for  three  months 
every  winter  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when, 
by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  prescribed  coarse 
of  common  education  is  finished.  But  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  family,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
last  quarter  at  school.  About  this  time,  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
continued  to  serve  under  these  indentures  with 
very  little  change  of  particular  interest  in  his  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  his  legal  majority.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  literary  efforts  may  be  said  then  to  have 
commenced. 

Incidents  occurred,  however,  of  a  moch  earlier 
date,  giving  indications  of  character,  and  calcula- 
ted to  exert  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  it. 
During  the  period  of  liis  childhood,  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  of  whom  one  remained  in  every 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  his  father's,  and  relate  the  stories  of  the 
war.  He  used  to  stand  in  the  corner,  and  listen 
with  deep  emotion  to  these  relations,  while  his  post 
of  honor  was  to  draw  the  cider  to  help  on  the  in- 
spiration. Here  a  taste  was  created  and  cherished 
for  this  kind  of  stories.  When  he  began  to  read, 
it  influenced  his  selection  of  books,  in  which  the 
Bible  look  the  lead.  His  early  disposition  to  re- 
tire with  il  and  read  in  private,  led  to  the  natural 
inference  that  he  was  religiously  inclined.  But  it 
seems  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  historical 
parts  of  it,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  suspended 
>vhen  its  stories  of  surpassing  interest  were  ex- 
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haosted.  It  was  but  a  trajfsfei  of  his  yoathful  en- 
thosiaBm  from  the  tales  of  the  revolution  to  the 
simple  historical  details  of  the  Bible,  the  honored 
Book  of  bis  father's  approval,  of  his  mother's  faith. 
It  was  easy,  and  almost  natural,  to  pass  from  the 
admiration  of  its  enrapturing  stories  to  the  embrace 
of  its  sublime  doctrines.  This  was  the  fact,  and 
fitmishes  a  practical  lesson  to  those  who  have  the 
edocation  of  the  young  in  charge.  He  united  with 
the  church  of  his  fathers  in  the  same  year  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  useful  trade,  and  has  since 
lived  the  life  of  a  practical  Christian,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  industrious  mechanic. 

He  next  found  access  to  the  town  library,  in 
which  his  father  owned  a  share ;  and  his  taste  for 
reading  awakened  in  the  family  circle,  and  cherish- 
ed by  the  family  Bible,  now  fed  and  expatiated  on 
the  sQccessive  pages  of  this  Alexandrine  Biblio- 
theca,  which  the  enterprise  of  New-England  far- 
mers aad  mechanics  has  been  wont  to  collect  in 
every  village,  until  he  might  almost  say,  as  an  aged 
minister  of  the  Gospel  once  said  to  me  of  the 
Bible — "  if  Vandal  violence  should  apply  the  fagot 
to  eyery  page,  I  could  re- write  them  to  the  very 
letter.'*  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  read  every 
book  of  history  in  the  library.  He  next  proceeded 
to  poetry.  Thompson's  Seasons  took  his  earliest 
attention  in  this  department.  From  the  paucity 
of  books,  and  his  love  of  this  kind  of  reading,  he 
limited  himself  to  a  page  a  day,  lest  he  should  get 
throagh  the  luxary  too  soon.  His  mind  fed  on  it 
and  committed  it  to  memory.  Young's  Night 
Tboaghts,  Pollock's  Course  of  Time,  Shakspeare 
■ad  Milton,  were  also  successively  stored  away  in 
die  niches  of  his  intellect,  with  the  same  keen  ap- 
petite. Thus  he  went  on  through  the  term  of  his 
doable  apprenticeship,  playing  with  the  muses  at 
the  Ibrge  of  Vulcan,  until  he  became  a  good  black- 
smith,'and  a  master  of  his  trade. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  his  intellectual  pur- 
suits had  been  the  result  of  impulse  or  a  passion, 
an  under  cnrrent  in  his  tide  of  life,  impelled  and 
guided  by  no  special  object.  He  thought,  because 
it  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  read  and  studied 
beeanae  it  created  pleasurable  emotions;  but  he 
never  thought  of  being  a  scholar,  for  he  had  labo- 
red tinder  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  a  genius, 
aad  was  told  that  among  a  brotherhood  of  respecta- 
ble scholars,  he  had  no  native  talent.  To  use  his 
own  IsBgnage,  in  the  year  of  his  majority  he  cele- 
brated his  emancipation  from  the  iron  bondage  of 
tins  unnatural  and  heathen  doctrine.  He  broke 
loose  from  Ais  spell,  and  became  a  man. 

In  die  winter  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself 
nder  the  tuition  of  hh  brother,  the  late  Elijah  H. 
Borritr,  Esq,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  science,  who 
was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  favorably  known 
and  highly  appreciated  by  scholars  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Under  his  tuition,  he  pursued  his 
&Torile  study  of  mathematics.     To  make  a  plea^ 


sing  variety'and  fill  up  some  intervals  of  time,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  Latin,  intending  to  read  Vir- 
gil for  pastime.  After  some  progress  in  this,  he 
commenced  the'  study  of  the  French,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  (he  facility  of  his  advancement.  After 
spending  the  winter  and  his  small  stock  of  means 
in  thiis  Way,  he  returned  to  his  trade  in  the  spring, 
and  to  make  up  fot  his  Winter's  recreation,  he  took 
the  place  of  ttao  men'  at  the  forge,  and  performed 
the  woirk  that  belonged  to  boA.  He  commenced 
at  sunrise  and  worked  hard-  for  fourteen  hours  a 
day  for  the  next  six  months. 

After  he  could  read  the  French  with  pleasure, 
he  took  op  the  Spanish.  After  reading  the  Spanish 
with  ease,  he'  commenced  the  Greek,  carried  his 
grammar  in  his  hat  while'  at  work,  and  studied  at 
the  anvil  and  the  forge.  He  pursued  this  course 
until  the  fall  of  that  ye&r  18d3\  He  then  made 
his  arrangements  to  devote  himself  to  study  for 
another  winter.  He  went  to  New-Haven,  not  so 
much,  as  he  said,  to  find  a  teacher,  as  under  a 
conviction  that  there  was  the  proper  place  to  study. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  sac  down  to  the  reading 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  alone,  without  notes  or  transla- 
tion, or  any  other  help.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
day,  afler  intense  application,  h!e  had  read  fifteen 
lines,  much  to  his  own  satisfabtibn.  After  this  suc- 
cessful effort,  he  determined'  to  g&  on  without  a 
teacher.  He  accordingly  made  a  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  his  time  and  stMies.  He  rose  at  four, 
and  studied  German  until  bteakfast,  then  studied 
Greek  until  noon,  then  spent  ab  hbuf  at  Italian ; 
in  the  afternoon  he  studied  Greek  until  night,  and 
then  studied  Spanish  until  bed  time.  This  course 
he  continued,  until  he  cottld  read  200  lines  a  day 
of  Homer,  besides  carrying  forWahf  the  other  stu- 
dies in  their  oider.  During  the  winter,  he  read 
twenty  books  of  Homer's  Ilitid,  besides  studying, 
with  eqnal  success,  the  other  langunges  in  the  hours 
assigned  to  them. 

In'  iik0  spring,  he  returned  agaih  to  his  anvil ; 
but  an  invitation  to  teach-  a  gnunmar  school,  soon 
after,  induced  him  to  take  off  his  aproti,  and  com- 
mettoe  pedagogue.  He  spent  a  year  in  teaching. 
He  then  travelled  nektiy  two  years  as  an  agent 
for  a  manufftcturihg  company,  during  which  time 
his  studies  were  entirely  suspended*.  From  that 
employment,  he  returned  to  hie  anvil  and  concur- 
rent studies,  which'  have  bden,  ever  since  that  time, 
pursued  in  his  ordinary  manh^. 

After  acquiring  the  ancient  languages,  and  the 
living  European' languages,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the'  oriental  tohgues.  Casting  about  in  vain  for 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  dissire,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  ehlistihg  as  a  sailor,  and 
gettiilg  by  travel  what  did  nof  lie'  Within  his  reach 
at  home.  He  I'dft  his  forge  under  this* resolution, 
and  tntvelled  on  foot  to  Boston  to  carry  his  plan 
into  execution.  He  made  diligent  but  fruitless 
search  for  a  vessel  bound  to'  the  Eastern  world. 
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While  musiog  ander  his  diBappointm^nt,  he  acci- 
dentally heaid  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety at  Worcester.  He  immediately  proceeded 
ihithert  and  found,  as  he  says,  to  his  '*  infinite  grati- 
fication, such  a  collection  of  books  on  ancient, 
modern,  and  oriental  languages  as  he  never  before 
conceived  to  be  collected  together  in  one  place." 
He  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  freely  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  library.  He  immediately 
made  arrangements  to  work  at  his  trade,  to  gain  the 
means  of  support,  and  spent  three  hours  every 
day  in  the  library.  This  he  continued  to  do  until 
he  bad  fully  explored  this  new  field,  and  mastered 
Uie  most  difficult  oriental  languages. 

Besides  the  ancient  languages,  Mr.  Burritt  now 
reads  all  the  principaf  Itoguages  of  Europe  and 
the  most  difficult  languages  of  Asia,  comprising, 
with  their  dififerent  dialects,  more  than  fifty  in  ntim« 
ber.  Among  them  are  the  Hebrew,  Grveek  and- 
Latin,  Gaelic,  English,  Welch,  Irish,  Ceitio, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German, 
Flemish,  Saxon,  Gothic,  Icelandic^  Polish,  Bohe- 
mian^ Russian,  Sclavonic,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  indtan, 
Sanscrit,  and  TamuL 

Mr.  Burritt  is  still  a  day  laborer  at  the  forge. 
As  some  curiosity  has  often*  been  expressed  to  have 
a  description  of  his  "  Smithey,'*^  it  may  be  easily 
gratified.  On  my  first  arrival  in  Worcester,  I  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  cars  to  inquire  out  Mr. 
Burritt.  After  two  or  three  directions  I  arrived 
at  an  extensive  iron  foundry.  In  a  long  line  of 
workshops  I  was  directed  to  that  in  which  Mr.  B. 
was  employed.  I  entered,  and  seeing  several  for- 
ges, sought  for  the  object  of  my  visit.  *^He-  has 
just  left,  and  is  probably  in  his  stody,"  said  a  son 
of  Vulcan,  resting  his  hammer  on  his  shoulder 
meanwhile.  "  There  is  his  forger"  pointing  to 
one  that  was  silent.  I  had  but  a  moment  to  study 
it.  Its  entire  structure  and  apparatus  resembled 
ordinary  forges,  except  Ihat  it  was  neater  and  in 
better  order.  Mr.  Burritt  is  a  bachelor,  and  a  jour- 
neyman ;  and  earns  a  shilling  an  hour  by  contract 
with  the  proprietor  of  this  foondery.  He  lives  and 
furnishes  himself  with  books  by  tbi»  laborious  ap- 
plication to  his  trade.  Seeing  on  his  table  what 
appeared  to  be  a  diary,  I  read  as  follows — "  Au- 
gust 18.  Forged  16  hours — read  Celtic  3  hours — 
translated  9  P^cts  of  Ic^ndic  and  3  pages  of 
German."  This  was  a  single  item  of  similar  le- 
cords,  which  run  through  the  book.  To  abate  my 
surprise,  he  told  me  that  this  was  a  correct  memo- 
randum of  the  labors  of  every  day.  But  the  six- 
teen hours  of  labor  was  that  which  he  performed 
in  9.  job,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  estimate 
of  its  value,  but  that  he  accomplished  it  in  8  hours — 
thus  gaining  both  time  and  money  by  double  labor. 
Eight  hours  a  day  i&  his  ordinary  habit  of  labor  at 
the  forge. 

It  has  been  often  asked  why  he  docs  not  relin- 


quish the  anvil  and  trust  to  his. wits.  He  once  an- 
swered the  question  to  me  by  two  sober  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  by  his  nouuDual  labor  be  ensured 
his  healths  and  then  his  bread.  He  gave  still  ano- 
ther reason — his  aversion  to  separate  from  the 
honorable  class  of  men  among  whom  he  had  been 
bred — the  mechanics;  and  his  wish  to  demonstnite 
that  a  mechanic  may  be  a  scholar,  and  yet  a  good 
mechanic.  Mr.  Burritt  is  as  ambitious  to  excel  in 
his  trade  as  in  letters.  It  may  be  said  too  that 
there  is  a  necessity  that  he  should  work  for  his 
daily  bread,  as  he  has  no  other  source  of  depen- 
dence, lu'  September,  1841,  he  assured  me  that 
his  literary  labors,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  re- 
wardless,  with  the  single  exception  of  fifty  cents 
generously  given  him  by  a  poor  show-man  for 
translating  the  French  mottoes  of  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Burritt  in  person  is  of  a  middle  stature, 
rathes  slender  proportions,  high,  receding  forehead, 
deeply  set,  steady,  greyish  eye,  thin  visage,  fair 
complexion,  thin  compressed  lip,  a  hectic  glow, 
and  hair  bordering  on  the  brown  or  auburn.  There 
is-  nothing  in  his  frame  to  indicate  a  habit  of  hard 
labor,  except  the  round  shoulder,  and  an  arm  and 
hand  disproportioned  in  size  and  muscle  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  awakened  to  know  by 
what  process  this  immense  amount  of  acquisition 
has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time — whether  by  the 
force  of  native  genius,  or  dint  of  labor,  by  intuition, 
by  tact,  or  the  detail  of  ordinary  study.  In  reply, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Biirritt  never  suspected 
himself  of  being  a  genius-,  nor  did  the  world  assert 
it,  until  the  results  of  a  laborious  mental  labor  be- 
gan to  attract  towards  him  the  public  attention. 
Among  bis  brothers,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have 
been  intellectual  men,  he  was  considered  below 
their  par  standard  of  intellect.  The  public  have 
yet  to  learn,  too,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  is  but  a  single  incident  in  his  intellec- 
tual history.  Mathematics,  in  its  higher  branches, 
comprising  demonstrative  philosophy,  form  his  fa- 
vorite studies.  In  the  midst  of  this  field  of  his 
chosen  labors,  the  study  of  the  languages  became 
his  pastime.  If  these  have  subsequently  taken 
the  lead  in  his  studies,  it  has  been  accidental,  and 
not  the  result  of  any  predilection,  or  ability  to  exc^ 
in  them,  beyond  other  departments  of  learning. 
He  is  also  a  poet.  This  would  be  easily  inferred 
from  his  writings^  He  is  highly  gifted  with  what 
is  called  the  inspiration  of  poetry,  and  it  only  needs 
that  his  attention  should  be  given  to  that  species  of 
composition  to  enable  him  to  excel  in  it. 

Still  the  question  remains — ^by  what  mental  pro- 
cess has  he  arrived  at  this  early  eminence,  and  is- 
it  within  the  ability  of  ordinary  minds  1  He  says 
it  has  been  l^  dint  of  labor  persevered  in,  the  same 
way  in  which  he  became  a  good  mechanic.  We 
detect  in  his  intellectual  character  a  good  memory 
and  a  strict  habit  of  classification.     By  aid  of  the 
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kmueiy  lie  is  nerer  obliged  to  learn  %  thing  twioe 
orer,  and  by  the  oae  of  the  latter  he  knows  always 
where  to  find,  plaeed  in  its  proper  relations  in  the 
ehambers  of  his  inteUectnal  storehoase,  whatever 
he  has  onee  made  hie  own.  Bat  these  mental  ope- 
rations he  regards  as  the  result  of  a  judicious  ex- 
ercise of  a  common  endowment,  and  a  perseyering 
application  of  it  to  the  treasuring  and  natural  ar< 
taAgement  of  facts  and  principles.  In  acquiring, 
for  instance,  a  new  language,  he  sets  himself  to 
ascertain  its  points  of  resemblance  or  difference  to 
the  other  languages  he  has  learned.  Cognate  lan- 
guages and  dialects  are,  therefore,  easily  engrafted 
on  their  natiye  stock.  Language  itself,  in  its  great 
principles  and  philosophy,  was  learnt  once  for  afl 
in  his  Temaeular  tongue. 

Whether  the  long  mooted  question,  in  regard  to 
original  genius,  is  destined  ever  to  be  settled  or  not, 
one  thing  is  most  certain,  and  that  is  of  most  prac- 
tical importance,  yiz. ,  that  industry,  the  prerequisite 
of  all,  is  better  than  genius,  the  gift  of  the  few. 
By  the  former,  eminence  is  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  the  latter  often  proves  to  be  a  giddy  height, 
firom  which  the  mind  that  occupies  it  is  apt  to  be 
pcecipitated  down  a  stairless  desoent.  With  Mr. 
Borriti,  education  has  not  been  the  mere  eveniog 
itody  of  a  decade  of  years  since  his  majority.  He 
began  to  think  on  his  mother's  knee.  She  poured 
upon  his  soul  the  inspiring  baptism  of  Gospel  truth ; 
his  ftther  awakened  his  young  imagination  with 
the  traditions  of  the  wars  of  liberty.  Veterans  in 
its  eanee  fonned  the  society  in  which  that  parent 
moved.  His  first  thoughts  were,  therefore,  direct- 
ed to  profitable  subjects.  The  necessity  of  labor 
bekl  him  to  a  steady  course  of  productive  effort. 
Now,  instead  of  beginning  the  education  of  a  child 
at  ten  or  twelve,  as  is  common,  let  it  commence 
with  the  first  devefopment  of  mind — ^make  study  a 
pfeaeore  instead  of  a  penalty,  and  make  it  also  the 
occupation  of  all  the  thoughts  instead  of  a  tire- 
some period  of  school  days  and  literary  leisure — 
then,  if  we  add  to  it  all  the  hours  of  idleness,  of 
diswpation,  pleasure,  manual  labor,  recreation,  and 
half  the  sleep  that  eat  up  the  life  of  ordinary  men. 
the  wonder  felt  at  Mr.  Borritt's  acquisitions  will 
be  in  some  degree  abated.  His  mind,  like  every 
ether  nund,  has  been  always  thinking.  Tet,  while 
others  may  have  been  idle  or  intermittent,  his  has 
I  profitably  employed  and  severely  diKiplined 
I  his  early  childhood.  Is  it  singular,  that  any 
ana  akoold  be  learned  at  thirty  with  such  amentid 
hahit,  even  though  he  may  not  have  the  aid  of 
genioB  ?  The  man  who  bestows  but  an  hour  a  day 
OB  any  subject  of  science,  or  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  language,  wdl  be  surprised  at  the  results  in 
a  aingle  year.  But  this  may  be  done  with  suc- 
cess at  the  anvil,  in  the  workshop,  st  the  plough, 
by  the  aafler  during  the  leisure  of  calm  weather,  in 
the  monotony  of  his  long  vo;  ages.  E  very  situation 
admits  of  it,  since  the  mvui  cannot  cease  to  think. 


Let  the  apprentice  boy  in  every  shop  and  factory 
through  the  land  know  that  Elihu  Burritt  carried 
lus  Greek  grammar  in  bis  hat,  and  thus  soon  got 
its  contents  into  his  head,  while  he  smote  the  anvil 
or  labored  at  the  bellows.  Let  the  son  of  the 
shoe-maker,  the  blacksmith,  and  of  every  me- 
chanic know  that  true  nobility  comes  not  of  birth 
or  blood ;  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  temple 
of  science ;  that  every  boy  who  aspires  to  be  great 
or  good  may  become  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
by  the  diligent  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  heart. 
Let  the  principles  and  practice  of  Mr.  Burritt  be 
generally  adopted,  and  if  every  man  do  not  re- 
alize all  to  himself  that  Mr.  B.  is  at  thirty,  yet, 
doubtless,  the  reading  of  fifty  languages  will  no 
longer  be  deemed  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
man,  nor  learning  be  thought  incompatible  with 
labor  and  a  state  of  poverty.  Let  any  youth  at 
the  anvil  or  shoe-bench,  or  in  the  workshop,  take 
his  Latin  grammar  and  open  it  before  him,  and  think 
while  he  works  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  he  is  able  to  do  as  much  with  his 
mind  as  with  his  hands ;  and  his  intellectual  en- 
terprize  will  not  retard,  but  give  energy  to  his 
manual  labor.  With  the  fashionable  and  the  gay, 
the  odds  and  ends  of  life  often  come  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal, and  diminish  by  more  than  a  moiety  its  pro- 
ductive results.  Let  these  be  all  reclaimed  and 
turned  to  good  account,  a  condition  of  intelligence 
and  wealth  would  soon  be  substituted,  instead  of 
ignorance  and  splendid  poverty. 


Cbapbl  Hfu.,  N.  C,  Febroaiy  27, 1843. 

Jfr.  Editor  :—k  voloaie  of  maniwoiipt  Poems  wm  ktely 
placed  in  my  binds  by  their  author,  Qwxtffi  Hoiton,  a  negit 
boy,  belonging  to  a  respectable  farmer,  residing  a  few  miles 
from  Chapel  Hill ;  from  which,  I  extract  the  following..  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  mteresting  to  the 
many  reader*  of  yomr  valnable  "  M esBenger.**  Should  tbey 
meet  with  a  toitable  reception,  I  will  oontmae  them  lor 
several  numbers,  together  with  some  sketch  of  the  life, 
genius  and  writings  of  their  author.  G. 

ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

O !  Liberty,  thou  dove  of  peaoe, 

We  most  aspire  to  thee. 
Whose  wing  thy  pria'neis  most  release, 

And  fan  CoKimbia  free. 
The  torpid  reptile  in  the  dust. 

Moves  BctiTe  from  thy  glee, 
And  owns  the  declaration  just, 

That  nations  sboold  he  free. 
Ye  distant  isles,  espouse  the  theme^ 

Far !  far  beyond  the  sea : 
The*  sun  declares  in  ereiy  beam, 

All  nations  should  be  free. 
Hence,  let  Britannia  rage  no  more, 

Distressing  vapors  flee, 
And  bear  the  news  from  shore  to  shore, 

Columbia  stiR  is  free. 
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LINES  TO  MY  — v. 

I  would  be  thine  when  morning  breaks 

On  my  enraptured  riew ; 
When  every  star  her  tow'r  forsakes, 
And  every  tuneful  bird  awakes, 

And  bids  the  night  adieu. 
1  would  be  thine,  when  Phcebns  speeds 

His  chariot  up  the  sky, 
Or  on  the  heel  of  night  he  treads, 
And  thro'  the  heav'n's  refulgence  spreads — 

Thine  would  I  live  or  die. 
I  would  be  thine,  thou  fairest  one, 

And  hold  thee  as  my  boon, 
When  full  the  morning's  race  is  run. 
And  half  the  fleeting  day  is  gone, 

Thine  let  me  rest  at  noon. 
1  would  be  thine  when  ev'ning's  roil 

O'er-mantles  all  the  plain. 
When  Cynthia  smiles  on  every  dale. 
And  spreads  like  thee,  her  ni^tly  sail 

To  dim  the  starry  train. 
Let  me  be  thine,  altho*  I  take 

My  exit  from  this  world ; 
And  when  the  heavens  with  thunder  shake. 
And  all  the  wheels  of  time  shall  break. 

With  globes  to  nothing  hurl'd, 
I  would  be  thine. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.* 

BY  SOLON  BORLAND,  M.  D.,  OF  MIMPHIS,  TRNN. 

Audi  alteram  partem. 

Animal  or  Oroanio  Chimistrt  has  hitherto 
beea,  comparatively,  an  obscure  and  little  con- 
sidered province  of  natural  science ;  affording,  it 
was  supposed,  but  little  scope  to  the  genius  of  in- 
vestigation, and  tempting  to  its  culture  with  mea- 
gre rewards  and  empty  honors. 
^  The  recent  and  remarkable  work  of  Professor 
Leibig,  of  Geissen,  has,  however,  shed  a  new  and 
dazzling  light  upon  this  terra  incognita:  a  light, 
whether  of  novelty,  of  genius,  or  of  truth,  may 
not  yet  be  determined ;  but  which  has  proven  power- 
fully, and  nearly  alike  attractive  to  the  butterflies 
of  fancy,  the  owls  of  dullness,  and  the  eagles  of 
science. 

That  the  general  reader-^e  who,  until  now,  has 
been  occupied  with  works  which  served  but  to 
warm  his  feelings  and  ama«e  his  fancy,  should  find 
interest  in  a  subject  so  abstruse  as  this,  although 
unusual,  may  not  be  wondered  at,  when  the  popu- 
lar style  and  plausible  simplicity  of  a  portion  of 
Prof.  Leibig's  book,  are  considered;  especially 
when  these  are  connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  its  seeking  the  popular  eye  through  a  channel  so 
unusual  to  works  even  remotely  allied  to  science — 
a  channel  hitherto  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusively, 
appropriated  to  the  ordinary  popular  novels  and 

*  Animal  Chemistry  or  Organic  Chenii«tiy,  in  its  applica- 
tions to  Physiology  and  Pathology. 


tales  of  the  day.  To  the  man  of  science,  on  the 
other  hand, — ^to  him  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the 
search  after  truth,  amid  the  arcana  of  nature,  it 
offers  a  natural  and  resiMless  attraction,  in  the  im- 
portance of  even  the  minor  principles  involved  iiv 
its  discussion — in  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
great  ultimate  truth  sought,  and  even  claimed  to 
be  evolved  by  its  solution ;  discussing,  as  it  does, 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  vitality,  and  claiming,  not 
indeed  with  the  dreaming  adepts  of  ancient  Alchemy, 
to  have  obtained  the  power  of  perpetuating  earthly 
existence,  but  to  have  gone,  at  once,  to  the  foun- 
tain head  of  all  things,  and  there  to  have  discover- 
ed, handled,  weighed  and  measured  the  very  na- 
ture and  essence  of  life  itself. 

Such  are  the  lofty  pretensions  of  animal  chemis- 
try, as  put  forth  by  Prof.  Leibig, — ^if  not  in  so  many 
words,  yet  certainly  in  substance,  as  may  be  veri- 
fied by  referenee  to  his  book.  And,  if  valid,  they 
are  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  But  are  they  valid  ? 
Does  the  hypothesis,  upon  which  they  rest,  serve  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  whose  origin  and  laws 
it  claims  to  have  determined  t  Is  this  hypothesis 
sustained  by  facts  f  These  are  questions  whose 
force  and  import  the  superficial  inquirer  may  over- 
look or  disregard;  but  which  are  ever  present  and 
guiding  to  the  mind  of  him  who  looks  deeper  thao 
the  surface — whose  business  is  with  nature  as  she 
if,  and  not  as  he  might  like  her  to  be — ^whose  idol 
is  truth,  and  not  a  brilliant  hypothesis. 

The  disciples  of  Prof.  Leibig  have  ample  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  almost  universal  reading 
and  great  publicity  his  book  has  obtained.  It  is 
but  natural  and  right,  then,  that  others,  who  are 
not  his  disciples,  but  who  are  not  satisfied  of  the 
soundness  and  suflSciency  of  his  doctrines,  should 
desire  to  see  in  print,  and  generally  diffused,  some 
of  the  reasons  for  which  they  question  them.  Par- 
ticipating in  that  desire,  and  finding  no  one  else 
engaged  in  its  gratification,  I  propose  in  this  paper, 
not  indeed  to  discuss  at  length  the  chemical  hy- 
pothesis of  vital  phenomena,  (for  that  would  re- 
quire a  book,  and  must  be  left  to  older  and  abler 
hands,)  but  merely  to  state,  in  brief,  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  fundamental  positions  of  Leibig's 
hypothesis,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  adduce  a  few  facts  which  are  believed  to 
militate  against  those  positions. 

The  following,  though  few  in  number,  are  the 
fundaaiental,  cardinal  positions  of  Leibig,  upon 
which*  his  whole  hypothesis  rests,  and  hangs,  and 
turns, — as  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  his  book ; 
and  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  a  snmmaiy  ab- 
stract will  allow. 

1.  The  vital  force  ia  a  peculiar,^  independent 
force,  the  source  of  growth  and  repfoduction ;  a 
force  in  a  state  of  rest,  (static  equilibrium)  in  the 
ovum  of  an  animal,  and  in  the  seed  of  a  plant. 

3.  It  is  the  same  in  animals  and  in  vegetables. 

^.  Its- static  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  the  action 
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of  external  inflneiices, — as  impregnation,  the  pre- 
sence of  air  and  moietare ;  and,  so  disturbed,  en- 
ters into  a  state  of  motion,  and  exhibits  itself  in  the 
prodnction  of  a  series  of  forms. 

4.  The  growth  and  development  of  Tegetables 
depend  on  the  elimmation  of  osygen,  which  is 
separated  from  the  other  component  parts  of  their 
nourishment. 

5.  The  life  of  the  animal  exhibits  itself  in  the 
continual  absarpti4m  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
its  combination  with  certain  component  parts  of 
the  animal  body. 

6.  Assimilation  goes  on  in  the  same  way  in  ani- 
mals and  in  Togetables.  In  both  the  same  cause 
detenunes  the  increase  of  mass. 

7.  The  first  conditions  of  animal  life  are  nntri- 
tioQs  matters  and  oxygen,  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem. 

6.  And  the  reaction  between  these  nutritious 
matters  and  the  oxygen,  both  produces  the  vital 
farce  and  determines  its  actimty. 

0.  The  reaction  between  the  elements  of  the 
food  and  the  oxygen,  conveyed  by  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  is  the  source 
of  animal  heat. 

10.  All  living  creatures,  whose  existence  de- 
pends on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess,  within 
themselves,  a  source  of  heat,  independent  of  sur- 
rounding objects. 

11.  This  truth  applies  to  all  animals,  and  extends 
besides  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  to  the  flower- 
ing of  plants,  and  to  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

12.  It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  body  to 
which  arterial  blood,  and  with  it  the  oxygen  ab- 
SQfihed  in  respiration,  is  conveyed,  that  heat  is  pro- 
duced. 

13.  The  amount  of  heat  liberated  must  increase 
or  diminish  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced 
in  equal  times  by  respiration.    Thus,  those  ani- 

which  respire  frequently,  and  consequently 
much  oxygen,  possess  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  others,  which,  with  a  body  of  equal  size 
to  be  heated,  take  into  the  system  less  oxygen 

14.  In  the  animid  body  we  recognize  as  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  all  force  only  one  cause,-^the  chemi- 
cal reaction  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air — The  only  knoum  ultimate 
CAOSK  OP  VITAL  poscc,  either  in  animals  or  in 
flanis,  is  a  chxmical  process. 

Soch  IB  the  Hypothesis.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion of  it  exposes  inconsistencies,  which,  growing 
die  more  striking  the  more  they  are  considered, 
seem,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 

Thus : — In  position  1,  the  vital  force  is  declared 
to  be  a  peculiar^  independent  force,  the  source  of 
growth  and  reproduction ;  whereas,  in  positions  8 
and  14,  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  elements 
of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  made  to 
produce  this  very  vital  force  itself — and  also  to  be 
the  otdy  known  cause  of  aU  force  \n  the  snimal  or 


vegetable.  So,  according  to  this,  we  have  in  ani- 
mals and  in  vegetables,  a  peculiar,  independent 
forcc'^e  ultimate  cause  of  all  other  force ;  and 
yet,  that  itself  is  made  secondary  to,  and  is  pro^ 
duced  by  a  chemical  process : — the  ultimate  cause 
of  all  force,  and  yet  the  effect  of  a  secondary 
cause !  What  becomes  of  an  Hypothesis,  such  as 
this,  which  rests  on  a  foundation  of  mutually  de- 
structive elements  ? 

Again : — ^in  position  3,  the  vital  force  is  declared 
to  be  identical  in  animals  and  in  vegetables :  in  6, 
assimilation  of  nutritions  matters,  in  both,  results 
from  the  same  cause;  and,  yet  in  4,  tlus  cause  is 
declared  to  be  the  elimination  of  oxygen  by  vegetO" 
Uesy  and  in  5,  to  be  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
ammals.  Let  him  reconcile  this  palpable  incon** 
sistency  who  can.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can 
reconcile  it ;  and  until  one  be  wrought,  in  its  espe- 
cial behalf,  it  must  prove  fatal  to  any  hypothesis  in 
which  it  is  detected,  no  matter  how  plansible  io 
other  respects.  But,  besides  these  inconsisteneiesy 
and  yet  closely  allied  with  them,  there  is  other 
ground,  against  which,  as  it  is  more  plausible  and 
apparently  more  tenable,  the  chief  objections,  in 
the  way  of  &ct  and  argument,  obtain,  and  may  be 
urged.  Thus : — In  positions  4,  5, 7,  8  and  9,  the 
identity  of  the  vital  force  and  the  vital  heat,  is 
plainly  asserted;  and  again,  in  10,  II,  and  14,  as 
well  as  in  9,  that  is  declared  to  be  the  same  in  ani- 
mals and  in  vegetables.  Here  then  we  have  the 
question  in  a  nut-shell, — the  doctrine  reduced  to 
the  narrowest  limits;  amounting,  indeed,  to  the 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  Thus: — Vital  force  and 
vital  heat  are  identical  principles  (and  convertible 
terms) — the  same  in  animals  and  in  vegetables— 
the  result  {fertium  quid)  of  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween carbon  and  oxygen  ;  and,  consequently,  thai 
the  vital  temperature  and  vital  vigor  of  any  living 
creature,  animal  or  vegetable,  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantities  of  carbon  ingested,  and  oxyge* 
inspired  by  it.  In  a  word — that  Life  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  putrefactive  reaction  between 
a  breath  of  air  and  a  mouthful  of  fat  meat !  This 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  enumerated  positions 
of  Leibig.  And  it  is  against  such  positions  thai 
the  strongest  facts  and  arguments  should  be  array- 
ed. K  upon  due  examination,  this  mere  chemical 
process  be  found  insufficient  to  produce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  vitality,  and  to  elucidate  all  its  laws, — 
the  hypothesis  which  rests  upon  it  may  not  claim 
the  assent  of  the  intelligent  mind ;  and,  a  fortiori^ 
if  such  chemical  process  be  ^ found  directly  at  vtk- 
riance  with  many  of  the  well  known  phenomena 
and  well  established  laws  of  life,  the  hypothesis 
loses  all  substantial  support,  and  tumbles  to  the 
ground. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination,  and  ad- 
ducing the  faots,  I  would  remark,  that  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  vital  heat  resulto  from  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  inspised  oxygen,  and  the  carbon  within 
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die  ofgaiu«m»  is  not  original  with,  or  peoaliar  to 
Leibig.  It  was  first  muntained  bj  Ztfvoifter  and 
iS^^ii.  Extended,  and  fdansibly  improTod  upon  by 
Crawford,  it  has,  ever  since,  experienced  tke  raiy- 
ing  fbrtiwe  of  other  mere  hypotheses,  and  been  al- 
ternately in  and  out  of  fashion.  It  is  now  roTived 
by  Leibig,  still  more  extended,  especially  in  its  ap- 
pUeations,  and  put  forward  in  a  much  improved  and 
Tery  attractive  form. 

**  If  the  ftcts  which  served  as  a  foundation  for 
this  beantifol  theory  of  animal  heat,  were  not  false, 
the  deductions  woold  be  irresistible."  So  said  Prof. 
Dnngiinsoo  of  ihe  theory  of  Crawford,  and  so  may 
we,  with  equal  propriety,  say  of  the  more  modem, 
more  imposing,  but  no  more  substantial  structure 
of  Leibig ;  for  the  basis  upon  which  both  structures 
rest.  Is  essentially  the  same: — ^a  prominent  and 
indispeosable  element  in  both,  being  that  respiration 
is  combustion.  Without  pausing  here  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  element,  or  show  its  discordance 
with  what  is  ktunon  of  the  process  of  animal  calo- 
rifioatton,  and  maintained  by  standard  authorities 
in  Physiology,  I  proceed  lo  the  enumeration  of  a 
few  well  known  facts, — which  this  hypothesis  not 
only  fails  to  explain,  but  by  which  it  Ib  directly  op- 
posed. 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  and  of  the 
hyperborean  regions  of  the  earth,  living,  as  they 
respectively  do,  under  the  very  opposite  states  of 
a  tery  high  and  of  a  very  low  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, yet  possess  and  maintain  very  nearly  the 
same  vital  temperature ;  or  where  any  dlfierence 
^xisti  between  them,  in  regard  to  their  vital  tem- 
perature, it  is  asserted  by  the  best  obserrers,  that 
the  higher  temperature  belongs  to  the  hyperbo- 
ceans.  The  former  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  nearly 
equal  temperature  with  the  body  itself,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  an  atmosphere  of  ice ;  the  thermal  diffisreace 
of  about  84  degrees,  being  greatly  more  than  can 
possibly  be  compensated  even  upon  the  chemical 
hypothesis  itself,  by  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  of  carbon  ingested  and  oxygen  inspired 
by  them,  respectively.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
animal,  exposed  to  opposite  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, undergoes,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  change  of 
vital  temperature ;  but,  in  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, even  this  variation  from  the  normal  standard 
has  a  very  limited  range ;  never  yet,  by  exposure 
to  the  lowest  atmo^heric  temperature  compatible 
with  life,  having  been  reduced  more  than  15  de- 
grees, nor  elevated,  by  an  opposite  exposure,  more 
than  2  degrees,  (according  to  Fordyce  and  Blagden 
and  Dobson) — and  certainly  not  more  than  9  de- 
grees, (according  to  Berger  and  De  La  Roche.) 

2.  The  infant,  whose  longs  are  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  its  whole  bulk, — whose  respiration  is 
much  more  frequent, — and  whose  food  is  equally 
caibonaeeons,  and  much  more  frequently  taken, — 
than  in  the  adult;  and  which,  according  to  the 
chemical  hypothesis,  should  possess  a  higher  vital 


temperature  than  the  adult,  is  nevertheless  about 
3  degrees  below  the  adult  temperature. 

3.  Persons  in  the  advanoed  stage  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  the  greater  part  of  whose  lungs  (in 
some  instances  as  much  as  seven-^kths)  is  disor- 
ganized and  impermeable  by  air, — who,  consequent- 
ly inspire  very  little  oxygen, — who  partake  spar- 
ingly of  food, — who,  moreover,  are  reduced  and 
cooled  down  by  colliquative  discharges — and  who, 
aoeording  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  should  be 
almost  entirely  without  vital  heat^-do  actually  pos> 
sess  a  temperature  above  the  standard  of  health. 
Similar  observations  may  be  made  of  patients  ill  of 
pneumonitis,  whose  longs  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
solidified,  whose  diet  is  absolute,  and  who  are  re- 
duced by  depletion ;  and  who  yet  manifest  a  very 
high  grade  of  febrile  reaction. 

4.  Whales,  which  in  proportion  to  their  huge 
bulk,  have  very  small  longs,  breathe  very  infire- 
quently,  (only  once  in  about  15  minutes,)  and  con- 
sequently inspire  a  very  small  proportional  quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  subsist  on  food  but  sparingly  car- 
bonaceous;— ^yet  they,  immersed, too  in  the  freei- 
ing  waters  of  the  Northern  seas — consorting  with 
icebergs,  possess  and  maintain  a  vital  temperature 
several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  most  land  ani- 
mals. 

5.  Living  vegetables,  as  trees,  have  their  pecu- 
liar vital  temperature,  and  maintain  it  under  the 
variations  of  atmospheric  temperature ;  being  seve- 
ral degrees  warmer  than  the  air  when  that  is  at  50 
degrees ;  and  several  degrees  cooler  than  the  air, 
when  that  is  at  a  temperature  higher  than  56  de- 
grees. And  yet,  as  according  to  the  chemical  hy- 
pothesis, vital  heat  results  alone  from  the  abserp^ 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  its  reaction  with  the  elements 
of  the  body  which  absorbs  it ;  and,  as  instead  of 
being  absorbed  by  vegetables,  it  is  actually  elinU' 
nated  by  them — vegetables  should  certainly  never 
rise  above  the  atmosphere  in  temperature.  This 
state  of  the  case,  tai^en  in  connexion  with  that 
limb  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  which  aaserts  the 
identity  of  the  vital  force  and  vital  heat — that  they 
are  the  same  in  animals  and  in  vegetables, — pre- 
sents us  with  the  wonderful  double  phenomenon — 
of  thA  same  cause  producing  opposite  eflfects, 
and  V  e  same  effect  resulting  from  opposite 
causes :  as  wonderful,  indeed,  as  that  light  and 
darkness  should  both,  and  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  sun— or  that  a  thing  should 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

6.  As  already  asserted,  animals  possess  the  re- 
markable power  of  maintaining  their  own  peculiar 
uniform  vital  temperature,  under  a  very  high  as 
well  as  under  a  very  low  atmos[^eric  temperature. 
That  animals  do  possess  this  power,  is  well  aacer  • 
tained  and  certain.  The  earliest  recorded  ohserva- 
tions  within  my  reach,  upon  this  point,  are  those  of 
Governor  Ellis  of  Georgia,  made  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.    He  suspended  a  thermometer  under 
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his  mabreUm,  at  the  leva^  of  his  nottrfls,  and  walk* 
ed  in  the  saimhiii&  The  mercary  rose  to  106  de- 
grees, thus  sospended ;  but  upon  being  applied  to 
the  hottest  part  of  his  body,  it  fell  to  97  degiees ; 
and  he  eon  Id  noTer  sneoeed  in  raising  it  above  that 
point«  by  the  heat  of  his  body.  Soon  aAer  this, 
the  aceidental  experiment  of  Dahamel  and  Tillet 
established  the  power  of  the  body  to  bear,  with  im- 
panity,  a  temperatare  of  upwards  of  S80  degrees. 
Abont  twenty  years  later,  this  was  corroborated  by 
the  earefnl  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Sir 
Charles  Blagden.  These  experiments  consisted  in 
entering  dose  rooms,  heated  by  fines  in  the  floor,  to 
S60  degrees,  and  remaining  *'  with  tolerable  ease," 
long  enough  to  boil  water,  roast  eggs,  and  cook 
beefsteak  to  dryness.  Bat  daring  all  this  while 
the  temperature  of  their  bodies  never  rose  higher 
than  100  degrees :  and,  when  they  breathed  upon 
the  Thermometer,  its  mercury  was  lowered  several 
degrees,  and  their  breath  communicated  a  sense  of 
eoolness  to  their  nostrils  and  fingers.  Besides 
this,  the  temperatare  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  was  rapidly  and  considerably  reduced  by  con- 
tact with  their  bodies.  In  addition  to  these,  I  may 
refer  to  the  experimental  exhibitions  of  Chattbert — 
the  "Fire  King,"  and  others  who  have  entered 
ovens  heated  as  high  as  from  400  to  600  degrees, 
and  remained  with  impunity  for  a  long  time;  and, 
to  the  fiuniliar  experiment,  which  any  one  can  make, 
of  immersing  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot  water,  with 
the  efleot,  not  of  exalting  the  temperature  of  the 
fiesh,  hot  of  cooling  down  the  waCer. 

How  can  these  things  be  reconciled  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  vital  heat  is  the  product  of  a  chemi 
cal  process  constantly  going  on  in  the  body,  during 
life  1  If  this  heat  be  continually  evolved  by  a  mere 
chemical,  and  consequently  nndiscriminating  pro- 
eess,  it  mnst  either  accumulate  in  the  body,  or  be 
expended.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might 
be  no  Tideot  presumption  (whether  true  or  not) 
that  Tital  heat  is  thus  produced  by  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  animal  body,  like  other  masses 
of  matter,  (a  stOTO  for  example,)  regularly  heated 
finm  within,  maintains  a  uniform  temperature  by 
giviag  oflT  its  snperabondance  of  heat  aeX^^i  as  Jt 
is  generated,  to  the  cooler  surrour^difig  v>e(IIam  *or 
other  objects.  But  under  the  circm  avt^s  stated — 
that  the  body  is  immersed  in  a  medium  greiitl^ 
hotter  than  itself,  and  not  only  maintains  its  own 
pecoltar  nniibnfi  temperature,  bat  actually  reduces 
tbe  sarronnding  atmospheric  temperature, — such  a 
presumption  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Here  is  the 
pyrogenie  process  within,  heating  the  body  np  to 
96  degrees,  and  the  atmospheric  heat  without, 
rising  as  high  as  600  degrees,*-attd  the  body  be- 
tween the  two  fires !  And  not  only  is  there  no 
■aterial  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  actu- 
ally a  very  rapid  and  great  redaction  of  the  snr- 
fonnding  atmospheric  heat. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  body  is  kept  cool. 
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under  theee  circumstances,  by  evaporation;  for 
evaporation  never  takes  place  irom  a  cooler  body 
in  a  warmer  media m^-but  condensation  upon  it ;  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  copious  streams  of  condensed, 
liquified  atmosphere  pouring  over  the  surface  of 
the  body — ^not  perspiration,  for  the  same  appear- 
ance was  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  Florence 
flask  of  cold  water,  introduced  into  the  room  to 
settle  that  point.  Nor  yet  could  the  body  hare 
deprived  the  surrounding  medium  of  beat,  by  ab« 
sorption,  else  its  own  temperature  would  have  he- 
come  exalted. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  heat,  which  the  one 
loses  and  the  other  does  not  gain  ?  This  qaestion 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  chemical  hypothesis. 
It  Cannot  be  answered  at  all,  unless  we  admit  the 
existence,  and  the  controlling  power  of  a  peculiar, 
independent,  higher  principle  in  living  organio 
mauer,  dififerent  in  its  manifestations  and  laws, 
from  chemistry.  And  yet,  a  principle  sustaining 
to  living  organic  matter,  a  relation  analogons  to 
that  of  chemistry  to  dead,  inorganic  matter.  Phy- 
siologists have  called  this  principle  by  tbe  several 
synonymous  terms — archeus^  vitality^  vis  tfitct^  vis 
insitiBj  vital  chemistry ^vital  force,  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  its  nature,  or  vainly  presuming  to  base 
any  practical  precepts  upon  such  definition.  Bnt 
satisfied  from  its  effects  and  the  regular  and  well- 
marked  order  of  their  occurrence,  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple did  exist  in  the  animal  body,  and  observed 
certain  laws  of  operation,  they  have  sought  to 
study  those  laws,  and  to  describe,  classify,  and  ar- 
range them  under  the  name  of  Physiology. 

How  vitality  generates  heat  in  tbe  living  body, 
or  sustains  it  at  a  uniform  degree,  under  the  ex- 
tremes of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  physiologists, 
who  value  their  reputation  for  sound  practical  accu- 
racy, do  not  undertake  to  explain, — no  more  than 
they  do — how  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  per- 
formed in  the  ultimate  structures  of  the  organism. 
They  know,  that  all  these  functions  are  performed, 
and  in  their  perfbrmance,  observed  certain  laws; 
but  hotc  this  is  done,  they  have  the  candor  and  good 
sense  to  admit  is  inscrutable  to  the  present  state  of 
their  knowledge.  A  veil  yet  hangs  oTer  these 
secret  operations  of  vitality,  nnlifted  by  even  tbe 
bold  speculative  genius  of  Leibig.  And  so  it  will 
'hatig,  I  apprehend  for  years — ^perhaps  for  ages  to 
Hcome— perhaps  forever. 

So  moeh  for  what  I  undertook  to  do  with  this 
interesting  subject.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cnmstances  I  should  necessarily  fail  to  do  it  jus- 
tice ;  and,  more  especially,  within  limits  so  narrow, 
and  which  I  have  sought  still  farther  to  restrict. 
Attempting,  however,  only  an  outline  sketch  of  a 
few  facts  and  arguments,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with 
making  mysdf  intdligiUe,  and  attracting  to  the 
sabjeet  more  acnte  and  comprehensive  minds. 

It  in  a  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  here,  thai 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  I  have  ad- 
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duced,  to  two  Lectures,  recently  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Caldwell,  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  LooisTille,  Kentucky.  The  other  sources 
from  which  I  haTO  drawn  materials  are,  of  course, 
familiar,  or  of  easy  reference  to  the  student  of 
physiology  and  chemistry. 

I  heard  the  'lectures  of  Prof.  Caldwell.  And 
as  an  American  and  a  lover  of  the  truth,  I  was 
proud  of  the  gallantry  with  which  our  distinguished 
American  philosopher  met  him  of  Germany ;  and 
I  exulted  at  the  triumphant  success,  with  which  he 
maintained  his  own  doctrines  of  vitality — so  long 
and  so  ably  taught.  This  spectacle — ^this  contest 
between  two  master-spirits,  was  indeed  a  gallant 
sight.  And  it  was  in  proud  contrast,  too,  with 
the  usual  ready  reception  and  truckling  assent, 
which,  even  among  our  men  of  science,  await 
every  thing  from  Europe.  It  was  proofs  that  at 
least,  one  of  our  countrymen,  proud  of  his  birth- 
right, and  grateful  for  the  gift  of  thought,  stands, 
as  he  has  nobly  done  for  a  full  half  century,  a  faith- 
ful sentinel  on  the  battlements  of  science;  with 
an  eye  undimmed  by  prejudice  and  undazzled  by 
authority,  able  to  descry,  even  in  the  distance,  and 
from  any  quarter,  the  approach  of  error ;  and,  with 
a  heart  that  never  quails,  and  an  arm  that  knows 
no  weakness  ready  to  descend  to  the  field  of  fight, 
and  do  battle  manfully — successfully  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  He  has  long  stood  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  science— its  priest  and  pioneer  in  the  great 
West;  often  engaged  in  controversy  and  always 
victorious ;  unbroken  by  toil  and  unbent  by  time, 
he  is  a  warrior  still,  with  the  scars  of  battle  thick, 
and  the  harness  still  upon  him,  he  toners  in  mind 
as  in  person,  *'  a  full  head  and  shoulders  higher 
than  other  men.'* 

Soon  after  Prof.  CaldwdFs  two  lectures,  one 
was  delivered  by  the  same  society,  by  Professor 
Yandelly  and  intended  as  a  reply  to  them.  I  heard 
that  leoture,  also.  It  was  an  ingenious  discourse, 
and  respectable  in  point  of  ability ;  perhaps,  pre- 
senting the  views  of  Leibig  in  as  clear  light,  and 
as  strong  force  as  they  were  capable  of.  But  that 
it  was  a  successful  reply  to  Professor  Caldwell's 
array  of  fact  and  argument,  I  cannot  admit :  in- 
finitely short  of  it  indeed.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  Prof.  Yandeirs  lecture  was  his  attempt 
to  screen  Leibig  against  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency.  To  do  this,  he  interposed  the  person  of  the 
translator :  charging  Professor  Gregory  with  hav- 
ing rendered  the  German  of  Leibig  inaccurately 
into  English.  This  subterfuge,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
shallow  and  impolitic ;  for  if  it  were  allowed,  it 
would  destroy  much  of  the  meaning  and  interest 
of  the  work  it  was  used  to  defend,  and  throw  a 
shade  of  suspicion  over  its  accuracy  and  fidelity 
throughout.  It  is  of  little  moment  however,  as 
the  intelligent  and  discriminating  mind  will  decide 
for  itself,  whether  to  receive  as  the  author's  true 


meaning,  the  interpretation  of  Professor  Yandell, 
or  the  translation  of  Professor  Gregory :  the  former 
having  admitted  in  his  lecture,  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  work  in  its  original  German ;  and,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  unable  to  read  it,  if  he  had 
seen  it :  while  the  latter  was  selected  by  Leibig 
himself,  as  his  translator,  doubtless  on  account  of 
his  skill  in  German  scholarship, — and  furnished  by 
him,  for  greater  accuracy,  with  his  own  manuscript. 
It  is  hoped,  that  Professor  Caldwell  will  soon  pub- 
lish at  length,  and  in  book-form,  his  own  clear 
statement  of  his  own  masterly  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Leibig,  and  then 
the  public  will  have  the  means  of  judging  fairly, 
by  **  hearing  both  sides." 


SONNET— TO  ONE  BELOVED. 

BY  PASK  BENJAMIN. 

Deep  in  my  hemrt  thy  cherished  secret  lies, 
Deep  ss  a  pearl  on  oeean's  soundless  floor. 
Where  the  bold  diver  never  can  explore 

The  realms  o'er  which  the  mighty  billows  rise. 

It  reste  far  hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes, 
Not  even  discovered  when  the  piercing  light 

Of  mom  illumines  the  uncurtained  skies, 
And  fills  with  sunshine  the  dark,  vaults  of  night. 

Repose  in  me  thy  heart's  most  sacred  trust, 
And  nothing  shall  betray  it ;  I  will  bend 

This  human  fabric  to  its  native  dust, 
But  nothing  from  me  shall  that  secret  rend, 

Which  to  my  soul  is  brighter,  dearer  fsr. 

Than  any  lustre  of  sun,  moon  or  star. 


HENRY  FITZ-MAURICE. 
{An  extract  from  a  Traveller's  Note  Book.) 

It  was  summer:  the  rich  shadows  of  even  were 
melting  away  in  the  West.  I  strolled  carelessly  alon^ 
with  my  companion  through  the  grove  of  yews  and 
cypress,  into  the  village  church-yard.  As  I  entered, 
I  felt  a  sensation  of  melancholy  steal  over  me.  There 
is  something  so  calm  and  still  in  a  summer's  eveaingry 
that  it  invariably  begets  in  every  mind,  capable  of 
poetic  feeling,  a  tranquility  which  may  well  be  de- 
nominated the  parent  of  melancholy. 

We  wandered  among  the  tomb-stones,  reading 
the  various  tales  of  death.  There*  was  one  grave, 
which  more  especially  attracted  my  attention ;  yet, 
except  for  its  air  of  chaste  simplicity,  there  was 
nothing  in  its  appearance  to  justify  any  particular 
regard.  As  I  approached  it,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
tie  on  my  spirit,  an  irresistible  impulse,  which 
stayed  my  footsteps,  A  delicate  slab  of  white 
marble  slightly  raised  above  the  ground  with  this 
simple  inscription  on  it, 

Hicjacet,  H.  F.  M. 
was  all  that  was  before  me.    It  was  enclosed  l>y  a 
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light  railing  of  trellis  work ;  both  within  and  with- 
ODt  which,  a  few  flowers  were  badding  beautifal — 
not  a  single  weed  was  to  be  seen,  though  an  air  of 
desolation  was  cast  over  the  whole  by  the  wither- 
ed flowers  that  lay  scattered  on  the  stone.  Its 
disconsolate  appearance  struck  me  forcibly,  and 
the  heart's  ease  that  lay  shrivelled  and  dry  by  the 
ude  of  the  rose  and  the  daffodil,  sent  a  chill  over 
my  heart  which  it  is  easier  to  fancy  than  to  describe. 

**  And  what  poor  child  of  day — ^what  inheritor 
of  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  has  here  taken  up  his  long 
abode  r*  said  I,  turning  to  my  companion. 

<*  Let  us  quit  the  spot,'*  answered  he,  horriedly : 
''perhaps,  I  will  send  you  to-morrow  the  short  but 
sorrowful  history  of  Henry  Fitz-Maurice,  who  lies 
boned  here.*' 

"  Why  not  give  it  now  T*  said  I,  impatiently. 

•*  Not  now,  not  now,"  said  he ;  "  the  circum- 
stances are  too  green  in  my  recollection  for  me  to 
mention  them  without  renewing  the  sorrow  which 
they  caused  me  at  the  time ;  but  you  shall  have 
them  to-morrow.  -  And  besides,"  said  he,  affecting 
a  gayety,  which  was  evidently  far  from  his  heart, 
''it  would  not  do  for  us  both  to  be  melancholy 
vhen  we  return  to  the  pretty  Miss  Stafford." 

As  I  saw  he  was  loth  to  give  me  the  history  of 
the  grave  that  evening,  I  dropped  the  subject  alto- 
gether, and  we  returned  to  the  house  of  our  kind 
hostess,  Mrs.  Stafford,  from  which  we  had  been 
absent  nearly  an  hour. 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  A.,  whither  has  my  good  cousin 
led  you  ?  No  doubt  he  has  carried  you  to  see  his 
horses  or  his  dogs,"  said  Miss  S.,  as  we  entered. 

I  remained  silent — I  knew  not  what  was  said — 
for  a  gloom  hung  over  me;  I  was  lost  in  a  reverie, 
thinking  of  the  possible  fate  of  him  whose  tomb  I 
had  left. 

•*  Really,  Mr.  A.,— you  are  growing  very  polite ; 
wott*t  answer  when  a  lady  speaks  to  yon  ?  You 
most  have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  some  &ir 
nymph — do  tell  me,  where  I  shall  find  your  Egeria." 

"  indeed  yon  are  very  much  mistaken  in  your  con- 
jeetoTes ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  yon  caaH  suppose 
that  I  vroold  plead  guilty  to  any  other  love  in  Uie 
presence  of  the  beautii\il  Miss  Staifoid." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  are  learning  to  pay  compli- 
ments, like  the  rest  of  your  sex ;  but  verily,  I  should 
be  gratefol  for  this  first  demonstration  of  your  newly 
acquired  talent." 

«^  Indeed,  Miss  Stafford"— 

"No  excuses,  no  apologies;  I  really  am  very 
much  obliged,  and  don't  wish  you  to  disparage 
your  own  civility.  Bat  come,  don*t  be  so  mopish ; 
do  look  up ;  if  you  have  not  fallen  in  love,  perhaps 
you  have  met  with  a  ghost  in  your  peregrinations." 

"  Not  quite  that  either,  though  I  most  own  I 
eaaght  this  fit  of  melancholy  in  the  church-yard." 

"  Ah !  you  have  been  visiting  the  grave  of  poor 
Henry  Fitx-Maurice,"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
aad  rested  on  the  ground  as  she  spoke. 


Never  befoie  had  I  seen  Isabel  Stafford  look  so 
beautiful ;  there  is  something  angelic  about  a  wo- 
man, when  she  weeps  for  sorrows  not  her  own ;  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  her  nature ;  the 
tears  rashed  to  the  eyes  almost  involuntarily; 
and  without  altering  or  distorting  a  single  feature, 
they  instil  a  pathetic  glow  into  the  whole  expres- 
sion. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  the  sun  was  just 
peeping  over  the  far  eastern  hills;  the  birds  had 
all  waked  to  life  and  song ;  the  lark 


*<  Had  started  from  its  homble  grassy  nest 
And  was  up  and  away  with  the  dew  on  iu  breast, 
With  a  hymn  in  iU  heart  for  angets  to  hear 
As  it  warbled  it  out  in  itt  Maker*t  ear." 

The  little  songsters  of  the  grove  were  hopping 
on  the  tufted  spray,  trilling  forth  with  lightsome 
melody  their  matin  orizons  to  join  the  chuir  above. 
All  was  soft  and  beautiful,  the  light  breeze  came 
dancing  along,  laden  with  the  fresh  perfumes  of  the 
opening  flowers ;  it  spread  on  all  sides  its  fragrant 
breath.  I  could  not  but  fancy,  that  I  felt  the  spirit 
of  God  moving  on  the  works  of  his  creation,  for 
all  was  harmony  and  love  in  nature.  I  sat  at  the 
window  of  my  bed-room ;  I  had  thrown  it  open  to 
admit  the  cool  air,  for  I  was  feverish  and  excited. 

"  And  is  man,"  thought  I, "  the  only  exception  in 
a  lovely  world  1  is  his  the  hand  that  mars  the  whole, 
and  spreads  discord  around  ?  It  is  so.  The  curse 
is  upon  him,  and  upon  all  his  works ;  the  day  is 
the  season  of  his  labors,  and  all  is  bustle  and  con* 
fusion,  bnt  the  last  hours  of  the  evening  and  the 
first  hours  of  the  morning— these  indeed  are  nature's 
own." 

While  indulging  in  these  thoughts,  which  tended 
to  harmonize  Uie  emotions  within,  with  the  loveli- 
ness without,  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie 
by  the  sweet  sounds  of  song  in  the  distance ;  the 
soft  notes  floated  on  the  air  and  filled  the  whole 
with  melody  divine.  As  the  voice  approached 
nearer,  I  heard  the  following  words  sung  in  soft 
plaintive  notes — 
I  come  to  thy  grave  with  the  budding  flowers. 

Which  the  kiss  of  the  morning  has  opened  for  thee ; 
They  are  wet  with  the  pearls  of  the  dewy  showers. 

That  freshen  and  nurture  their  fngrincy. 

But  the  spangles  of  dew  are  to  roe  bnt  as  tears, 
Which  the  flowere  in  weeping  for  my  Henry  have  shed ; 

And  each  rose-bud  I've  plucked,  in  its  beauty  appears 
But  another  fresh  tribute  to  him  who  is  dead. 

Then  take  from  the  hands  of  thy  Mary,  this  gift, 
These  flowers,  that  like  thee,  are  cut  off  in  their  prime  ; 

They  tell  how  the  day-dreams  of  bliss  are  all  reft 
From  the  heart  that  they  gladdened  in  former  time. 

Here  the  sounds  gradually  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance; they  melted  into  the  murmurs  of  .the  wind, 
and  passed  away  from  me  like  a  dream. 

^T       •        •        •        •        • 

"  And  here  it  is  at  last,"  said  I,  as  I  opened  the 
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packet  that  lay  on  my  table ;  "  now  I  shall  learn 
the  history  of  Henry  Fita-Maurice  :** 

THE  8T0RT  OP  HfiNRT   FITZ-MAURICK. 

Henry  Fitz-Mcurice  was  the  yonnger  son  of  a 
Baronet,  who  resided  within  tVreUe  miles  of  this 
.  village.  Of  his  early  years,  little  need  be  said. 
He  was  endowed  with  feelings  of  extreme  sensi- 
bility which  were  not  unfreqnently  trampled  on  and 
wounded  by  the  more  boisteroos  companions  of  his 
youth— bnt  Henry^s  natural  disposition  was  not 
changed  by  the  sufferings  which  resulted  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  his  feelings;  he  only  re- 
tired further  into  himself  and  concealed  more  care- 
fully from  the  eye  of  a  cold  and  sneering  world, 
the  warm  fountains  of  genuine  affection  that  were 
ever  fresh  within  him.  Such  a  character  was  not 
likely  to  gain  many  friends ;  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents differed  from  those  of  his  companions ;  they 
could  not  enter  into  his  feelings,  for  his  heart  was 
strung  wiih  finer  chords  than  theirs.  When  at 
length  he  did  find  one  who  returned  the  warmth  of 
his  affection,  bis  whole  soul  became  centred  in  that 
one  object;  a  dream  came  over  him;  the  world 
was  dressed  in  flowers ;  he  regarded  it  as  a  gay 
landscape — a  scene  intended  for  the  enjoyment  of 
himself  and  the  dear  object  of  his  love. . 

It  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  Somers* ;  in  that 
family,  Mary  Somers  was  the  principal  object  of 
attraction — the  load-star  that  centred  in  itself  all 
his  thoughts  and  all  his  affections. 

Mary  Somers  was  beautiful,  not  regularly  or 
critically  so ;  but  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
such  as  must  have  led  every  beholder  to  pronounce 
it  peerless.  She  had  not  the  sparkling  black  eye 
that  bespeaks  the  intellect  within ;  but,  she  had 
those  deep  blue  eyes  which  tell  that  the  heart  is 
made  for  love,  and  for  all  the  softer  feelings  in 
their  utmost  intensity.  There  was  a  smile  on  her 
countenance,  but  it  rather  breathed  through  her 
features,  than  was  impressed  on  her  beauty.  In 
fine,  the  artist  who  could  have  portrayed  such  beauty, 
might  have  worshipped  the  child  of  his  creation. 

Such  was  Mary  Somers ;  and,  before  her,  did 
Henry  pour  out  his  whole  soul ;  for  her  mind  was 
a  befiiting  inmate  of  her  person.  He  adored  as 
the  idol  of  his  heart,  her,  who  had  first  appreciated 
the  sensibilities  of  his  nature,  and  responded  to 
them  with  sympathy  and  love.  Never  were  too 
happier  beings  in  this  world  of  misery,  where  all 
happiness  is  hollow,  all  sorrow  but  too  real,  than 
the  young  lovers. 

Mrs.  Somers  saw  the  affection  that  was  springing 
up  between  them ;  but,  as  she  was  pleased  with 
Fitz-Maurice,  and  chiefly  solicitous  for  the  hi4)pi- 
ness  of  her  only  daughter,  she  never  thought  of 
opposing  their  attachment.  But  while  they  were 
thus  dreaming  of  bliss,  there  was  a  tiper  at  work  to 
mar  tbeiz  beautiful  visioiL 


Lmrd  Abingdon  bad  seen  Mary  Somers,  and  was 
resolved  to  possess  her ;  but  he  knew  the  futility  of 
any  attempt,  till  his  rival  was  removed  from  the 
neighhorhood.  To  effect  this,  his  insidious  design, 
he  immediatdy  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fits-Maurioe,  stating  that  his  son  was 
about  to  bring  disgtaee  on  his  family  by  a  secret 
marriage  with  Mary  Somers.  Sir  Thomas  bad  no 
sooner  read  the  letter,  than  he  sent  for  his  son,  and 
in  the  most  abusive  manner  demanded  of  him  why- 
he  had  paid  any  attentions  to  any  lady  without  the 
permission  of  his  father.  Henry's  cheek  turned 
pale  as  his  father  spoke,  but  it  was  not  the  paleness 
of  fear,  it  was  that  of  indignation  and  wounded 
pride. 

"  And  what  may  my  good  son  be  intending  to 
do,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  knot  is  tied  ?  will  he 
bring  his  bride  to  be  an  unasked,  an  unwelcome 
inmate  at  my  house !" 

*^  Father,''  said  Henry,  striving  to  master  hia 
choking  passions;  "  father,  I  never  thought  of  mar- 
rying without  your  permission  and  approval." 

**  Lying  scoundrel !  have  you  not  arranged  with 
your  mistress  to  elope  T  have  you  not  jdanned  a 
secret  marriage  ? 

*»  I  have  not." 

'<  Say  not  that  word  again,  or  the  door  of  your 
father's  house  is  olosed  forever  against  you." 

*'  I  have  not — on  my  honor,  I  have  not." 

"  Your  honor,  indeed !" 

"  By  all  that's  dear  to  me— shy  all  my  hopes  of 
salvation" — 

*'  Leave  the  house  instantly,  from  this  hour  I 
disown  you." 

**  Nay,  hear  me,"  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but 
his  father  spurned  him  from  his  presence. 
•  ••••• 

The  scene  is  changed.  The  dull  clouds  were 
hanging  over  the  heavens;  watery  vapors  were 
streaming  up  from  the  earth ;  and,  as  the  moon 
faintly  glimmered  at  times  through  the  dense  mists, 
the  blackness  of  the  night  scowled  around  her ;  the 
eddying  gusts  swept  through  the  tall  trees,  now 
bending  to  their  might — the  rain  fell  in  large  heary 
drops — the  tempest  howled — the  thunders  roared, 
and  the  lightning  gleamed  Uiieugh  the  blackened 
sky. 

At  that  dread  hoar— for  the  old  church  bell  had 
but  just  tolled  midnight — ^in  a  chamber,  that  in  vain 
tried  to  resist  the  torrents  which  were  pouring  into 
it  and  afforded  no  shelter  from  the  howling  Mast — 
lay  a  youth  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  By 
the  side  of  the  straw  pallet  stood  a  candle  nearly 
burnt  out — ^the  dull  flame  flickered  for  a  while"  in 
the  socket  and  then  died.  ^'  Aye,"  said  the  iova- 
lid,  "  thy  life  is  gone,  it  has  wasted  away ;  and  I 
feel  that  mine  is  going  too ;  may  my  death  he  as 
quiet  as  thine.  But  oh!  it  is  oold ;"  and  his  teeth 
chauered  as  he  •goke.  It  was  at  this  instant,  that 
I  entered.    I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  sick 
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•tnoger  in  ihe  hoaee,  and  had  come  to  see  him, 
bat  how  much  was  I  shocked  and  sarprised  when 
I  beheld  Henry  Fitz-Maarioe — his  cheek  sunken 
tod  pale,  his  eyes  red  and  swollen,  his  whole  frame 
emacisted ;  and,  alas !  how  mnch  changed  from  what 
I  hid  last  seen  him. 

*'  Henry ,^^  said  I,  "  I  am  hurt  to  see  you  here 
and  in  this  state."  • 

**It  is  now  too  late,  the  lot  is  cast,  and  I  must 
die.  Life  had  but  one  charm  for  me,  and  I  must 
die.  But  amid  all  my  sufferings,  I  did  not  think 
this  would  have  been  added  to  them ;  I  did  not 
think  my  Mary  would  have  proved  unfaithful.'* 

I  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  I  was 
amazed  at  his  last  words. 

"And  why  do  you  fancy  Mary  unfaithful,"  said  I. 

"Is  she  not  Lord  Abingdon's  bride  1" 

"No." 

"  Then  his  paramour,"  cried  he  bitterly. 

"  No,  yoa  wrong  her ;  she  is  still  faithful  to  you ; 
thoDgh  she  is  almost  dying,  never  once  having  heard 
from  you." 

"  Never  heard  from  me  1 — Day  after  day  have  I 
written  to  her,  but  no  letters  ever  came  from  her.' 

"  There  Ib  some  mystery  here,"  said  I,  for  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  Lord  Abingdon  of  intercepting  the 
letters ;  "  but  you  must  not  talk  longer ;  yoa  must 
recover;  your  Mary  is  still  constant — and  Sir 
Thomas  has  repented  of  his  cruelty." 

"It  is  too  late — it  is  too  late ;  this  might  have 
saved  my  life  before,  but, ^" 

"  No,  my  dear  Henry,  it  is  not  too  late ;  you 
nay  yet  be  well  enough  to  lead  your  bride  to  the 
altar." 

"It  cannot  be— would  to  Heaven  it  were  pos- 
aiWe." 

•  ••••• 

Sir  TlioDias  Fitz-Maurice  was  not  naturally  a  bad 
nan  or  a  erael  father ;  but,  his  passions  were  most 
vitdent  and  had  always  the  mastery  over  him ;  and, 
having  been  long  in  the  army,  his  ideas  of  discipline 
sad  propriety  were  somewhat  of  the  strictest.  The 
intelligence  conveyed  by  Lord  Abmgdon's  anony- 
Boos  letter  enraged  him  at  once,  and  the  denial  of  the 
diatge  exasperated  him  still  more;  his  passions 
veie  thus  worked  up  to  their  highest  pitch ;  and, 
JOB  have  seen  to  what  results  they  led.  But  the 
infi  beat  of  bis  anger  was  no  sooner  over  than  he 
began  to  repent  of  his  severity,  and  to  wish  for  the 
letom  of  his  son.  He  fancied  that  it  was  oidy  the 
int  ezettement  of  rage  that  had  induced  Henry  to 
depart,  not  knowing  the  deep*rooted  sensibilities  of 
Ins  nature  thait  had  been  wounded  by  his  father's 
treatment  of  bim.  Weeks  passed  on,  but  Henry 
did  not  retom. 

Months  passed  away — Sir  Thomas  tbooght  no 
■Mre  of  his  eldest  son  who  was  abroad,  but  he 
tkooght  mncb  and  silently  of  his  Henry — he  thought 
of  the  son  he  bad  lost,  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
eoneeal  tLe  grief  that  was  consnoiiag  him.    His 


limbs  now  tottered  under  him ;  and  instead  of  the 
hale  hearty  man  of  fifty,  that  he  had  been,  he  be- 
came prematurely  old,  and  seemed  sinking  rapidly 
into  the  grave. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  my  letter, 
announcing  the  illness  of  his  son,  and  informing 
him  of  Henry's  determination  never  to  be  carried 
home,  till  he  had  received  from  his  father  over- 
tures to  a  reconciliation.  Sir  Thomas,  ill  as  he 
himself  was,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  taking  his 
physician  with  him,  set  off  for  Mezington,  the  Til- 
lage where  his  son  was  lying. 

**My  poor  son! — pardon  me,  my  son.  Your 
father  asks  forgiveness  of  you,  my  son,  for  it  is 
his  cruelty  that  has  brought  you  to  your  death-bed." 

*'  Speak  not  thus,  my  father,  it  is  I  that  should 
ask  forgiveness  of  you.  Give  me  your  blessing, 
and  1  die  happy."  / 

*<  The  blessing  of  an  old  man,  your  father,  be  on 
you.  I  have  killed  you ;  may  all  your  sins  be  on 
my  head." 

*'  Nay,  speak  not  so ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it. 
I  leave  my  thanks  and  my  gratitude  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me ;  and  now  that  I  have  obtained  your 
blessing,  let  me  think  of  death.  But  how  pale  yoa 
are — you  too  are  ill,  my  father." 

"  The  sorrows  of  the  old  bear  heavily  on  them  ; 
but,  if  youth  cannot  bear  up  under  these  afflictions, 
your  aged  father  must  expect  to  sink  beneath  them. 
Our  calamities  have  been  grievous  to  both — may 
we  meet  in  a  brighter  world,"  and  the  old  man  sobbed 
aloud. 

The  physician  motioned  me  to  take  Sir  Thomas 
to  his  own  room,  saying,  it  might  be  fatal  to 
both  parties  to  continue  the  conversation.  **So 
meek — so  forgiving,"  soliloquized  Sir  T.,  as  he 
entered  his  room,  "  and  to  die  thus  early — it  cannot 
be ;  God  will  have  mercy  on  him  and  me.  He  will 
spare  my  son;  for  it  is  I  that  have  caused  his 
death." 

The  old  man  fell  back  on  his  bed,  and  exhausted 

nature  sought  repose. 

•  ••••• 

Again  it  was  evening ;  such  an  evening  as  the 
poet  delights  to  fancy,  and  the  painter  to  realise  on 
his  canvass.  The  son  had  jost  hid  his  golden  orb 
behind  the  blue  mountains ;  but,  the  feathery  clouds 
were  still  tinged  with  all  his  setting  glory — the 
deep  purple  of  one  part  of  the  heavens  melted  away 
into  the  delicate  blue,  that  hung  its  veil  over  another 
orange  and  violet ;  in  fine,  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow mingled  their  beauties  to  adorn  this  fairy  sky. 

It  was  at  this  calm  and  pleasing  hour,  that  Henry, 
leaning  on  my  arm,  strolbd  for  the  first  time,  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  garden.  He  felt  better 
than  he  had  been — the  evening  was  warm ;  the 
gentle  breeze  fanned  his  fevered  cheek ;  and  he 
fancied  it  was  good  for  him  to  inhale  the  fresh  air 
at  sneh  a  time. 

*' How  beaatiful  are  nature's  works,"  said  be; 
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"  but,  I  must  leave  them  all.  Yet  tbere  is  some- 
ihing  sad  io  quitting  this  world,  when  beaaty  like 
this  is  here.  I  had  hoped  to  have  lived  till  fame 
and  honor  circled  round  my  name ;  but,  now  I  must 
leave  all  these  aspirations  which  I  have  so  fondly 
indulged,  for  the  grave  yawns  wide  before  me. 
Yes,  I  come — not  many  more  suns  shall  shed  their 
lustre  over  the  world  till  their  rays,  uofelt,  warm 
the  cold  tomb  of  Henry  Fitz-Maurice.    •    •    • 

'*  See,*'  cried  he,  breaking  off  abruptly, "  see  the 
glorious  prospect  opening  before  me.  See  those 
bright  immortals  through  whose  heavenly  ranks  I 
press  forw'ard  to  eternity — See  the  golden  harp  is 
there,  and  the  palm  bough  awaiting  the  end  of  my 
labors.  Ah !  what  do  I  feel  ^  my  brain  whirls — ^it 
reels,  but  oh,  how  pleasant ;  His  the  intoxication  of 
delight — His  the  dream  of  coming  glories ;  its  bright- 
ness dazzles  me — there  is  a  film  upon  my  eyes — a 
dewy  mist  is  on  roe.  Farewell,  lovely  earth ;  I  go 
to  brighter  climes.  Adieu,  my  Mary — ^and  my — 
father." 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  he  sunk  exhausted 
00  the  ground.  His  eyes  closed,  the  hectic  flush 
that  gilds  the  portals  of  the  tomb  rushed  to  his  pale 
cheeks — it  died  softly  away,  and  the  spirit  had  fled 
forever.  He  lay  before  me  in  the  icy  stillness  of 
death,  and  the  calm,  the  angelic  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression that  rested  on  his  features  at  the  last  mo- 
ment of  existence,  still  hovered  there — the  soul 
had  left  the  body,  but  seemed  still  to  keep  guard 
over  it.  What  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  vanity 
of  all  human  happiness  had  I  witnessed  !  Often  we 
fancy  that  we  can  perceive  its  excessive  vanity 
in  the  world,  but  the  last  touch  of  the  pencil  must 
be  given  by  the  hand  of  death — Cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  Henry  had  entered  in  the  glories  of  the 
future. 

Our  tale  is  quickly  told.  Poor  Mary ! — every 
morning  with  the  rising  sun,  she  culls  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  bears  them  to  the  grave  of  her  lost 
one ;  but,  the  rosy  freshness  that  formerly  bloom- 
ed on  her  check  has  changed  into  a  vacant  pale- 
ness— ^her  eyes  are  dilated  and  seem  to  be  starting 
from  their  sockets — ^her  lips  are  compressed,  as  if 
to  confine  the  choking  sobs — her  intellect  once  so 
fine,  is  DOW  a  wreck — she  is  fast  following  her 
Henry  to  the  tomb.  Every  morning  at  the  earliest 
hour,  she  may  be  heard  singing  her  sad  ditty  as 
she  bears  her  flowers  to  the  tomb  of  her  Henry. 

Old  Sir  Thomas  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of 

^  his  son ;  he  sunk  into  the  grave  within  six  months 

of  Henry's  death. 

Lord  Abingdon,  the  cause  of  all  this  misery, 
died  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  without  one  near  him 
to  smooth  his  pillow — without  an  eye  to  weep  over 
him  as  he  descended  into  an  early  grave.  He  fell 
wounded  in  a  duel,  and  breathed  out  his  life  in  the 
open  air. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  Henry 
Fitz-Mauriee ;  and,  as  all  tlie  circumstances  are  so 


fresh  in  my  mind — so  clearly  pictured  before  me, 
you  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  melancholy  that  any 
mention  of  them  id  ways  casts  over  me.    Adieu. 

H.  M.  S. 


LINES. 

BY  MRS.   E.  J.  XIMKS. 

What  bearest  thou  on  thy  Southern  wings, 

O  fairy  and  fair-plum'd  Messenger — 
Com'st  thoQ  laden  wiil^  all  fragrant  and  flow'ry  things, 

That  in  the  airs  of  Poesy  stir? 
Are  "  orient  pearls  at  random  strung/' 

Shining  upon  thy  out-spread  pinion — 
^Are  the  gems  of  knowledge  over  thee  flong, 

O  sutely  bird  of  the  Old  Dominion  ? 

Come  hither,  thrice-welcome  Messenger, 

To  the  solitude  of  my  evening  study  ;— 
The  night  without  is  dark  and  drear, 

But  our  hearth -fire  blazes,  clear  and  ruddy. 
The  curtains  close — ^the  lamp  well-trimm'd — 

The  child  has  lisp*d  his  evening  prayers, 
And  in  yon  nursling's  ear  is  hymn'd 

The  lay,  that  lulls  its  little  cares. 

Then  come,  Old  Friend,  and  charm  for  me 

With  tale  and  rhyme  this  hour  of  leisure, — 
And  I,  perchance,  shall  weave  for  thee,    . 

When  't  suits  my  mood,  some  worthier  measure. 
And  while  with  grateful  heart  I  bend 

Thy  pure  and  polish 'd  pages  over, 
My  thanks  are  due  to  the  land  friend. 

Who  sent  thee  forth,  fair  Southern  Rover. 
January  t  1843. 


THE  HERMIT. 


1  TALK  OF  EIST  SOCK,  MBAB  MBW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

*'  Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  pubUc  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruit,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass'd  the  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise," 

PmneU. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Elms,  the  two  branches  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains oppose  their  lofly  fronts  in  majestic  grandeur 
to  the  little  city  beneath  them.  To  the  surround- 
ing inhabitants,  they  are  familiarly  known  as  East 
and  West  Rock,  the  former  of  which  has  now  be- 
come a  place  of  favorite  resort  for  parties  of  plea- 
sure during  the  warm  summer  months ;  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  situation  half  a  century 
since.  Its  top  was  then  covered  with  the  thick 
wood  of  the  forest,  and  over  the  spot  where  many 
a  fair  foot  has  since  trod,  the  wild  beasts,  retreat- 
ing before  the  rapid  advances  of  the  white  man 
upon  the  more  productive  plains  below,  roamed 
the  undisputed  lords  of  the  soil,  and  there,  among 
the  protecting  shrubbery  of  the  mountain,  had  taken 
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up  their  abode,  as  their  last  abiding  place,  prior  to 
their  final  exterminatioo.  Access  to  it  was,  at  that 
time,  extremely  difficult;  and,  indeed,  the  summit 
offered  but  few  inducements;  a  few  acorns  and 
such  like  fruits,  together  with  the  chance  of  en- 
trapping some  of  the  game  with  which  the  place 
abounded,  were  tlie  only  rewards  for  climbing  a 
rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  ascent.  Conse- 
quently, it  had  but  few  visitors.  Now  and  then  a 
stranger,  attracted  by  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
appearance  which  the  Hock  presents  at  a  dis- 
tance, /oond  his  way  to  the  top ;  or  perhaps  a  band 
of  hardy  students  connected  with  the  college  loca- 
ted in  the  vicinity,  ventured  to  climb  the  steep 
ascent :  sometimes,  for  exercise  merely,  but  more 
frequently  in  quest  of  game.  With  these  excep- 
tions, it  was  rarely  visited ;  and  many  were  they, 
who  for  scores  of  years  had  seen  the  first  rays  of 
the  san,  as  they  fell  upon  the  Eastern  summit,  and 
watched  them  till  they  died  away  and  disappeared 
behind  the  Western  hills,  who  had  never  felt  a  cu- 
riosity to  visit  these  two  romantic  spots,  although 
ftmiliar  to  their  eyes  from  earliest  childhood. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  a  party  of  sta 
dents  would  sometimes  find  their  way  to  the  sum 
mit.  On  one  occasion,  I  composed  one  of  the 
Dumber.  Afler  much  exertion,  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top ;  when,  more  fatigued  than  the 
rest  of  nay  companions,  and  leaving  them  to  con- 
tinue their  way  in  search  of  the  object  of  their  pur- 
snit,  I  seated  myself  upon  a  slight  projection  of 
the  Rock  which  commanded  a  most  imposing  view 
of  all  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  the 
smooth  sheet  of  water  stretching  for  miles  to  the 
South.  My  thoughts  were  soon  absorbod  in  con- 
templating the  great  map  of  nature,  which  lay 
spread  oat  before  me,  and  I  became  lost  to  myself 
and  to  erery  thing  around,  until  aroused  by  the 
Mmnd  of  a  strange  Toice  apparently  near-by.  On 
raising  my  eyes,  they  encountered  the  figure  of  a 
man,  whose  very  appearance  told  but  too  well,  that 
old  age  had  not  passed  by  in  vain,  while  his  with- 
ered face  plainly  showed,  that  care  had  left  no  wrin- 
kle unformed.  A  few  snowy  locks,  carelessly 
scattered  over  his  high  commanding  forehead,  and 
his  long  frosty  beard,  resting  upon  his  now  sunken 
breast,  gave  him  quite  the  appearance  of  a  "  patri- 
arch of  the  olden  time.'*  A  long  garment  of  coarse 
grey  cloth,  which  encircled  his  shoulders  and  ex- 
tended to  his  feet,  was  his  only  covering.  His 
head  was  entirely  bare  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  hairs,  of  which  time  had  not  yet  robbed 
kirn,  and  even  these,  the  rude  wind  seemed  delight- 
ed to  mffle  in  sportive  mockery.  A  soft  melan- 
choly smile  played  upon  his  thin,  pale  lipSr  while 
bis  mild  blue  eye  sparkled  with  a  meek  benevo- 
knee,  that  entirely  divested  him  of  that  misanthro- 
pic appearance,  with  which  his  general  bearing 
would  naturally  strike  the  beholder. 

Inspired  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration 


foe  the  venerable  personage  who  stood  before  me, 
I  immediately  arose,  and  bowed  to  the  old  man's 
salutation,  who  thus  addressed  me —     * 

"  Young  man,  the  seat,  from  which  you  have 
just  arisen,  is  a  favorite  one  of  mine.  For  many 
long  years,  have  I  sat  upon  it,  and  gazed  with  rap- 
ture upon  the  lovely  prospect  that  meets  your  view. 
But  now  my  eye  begins  to  grow  dim;  its  sight 
falls  within  half  its  former  distance ;  and  the  de- 
light I  once  felt  in  sitting  there  is  fast  receding 
from  the  reality  of  the  present  into  the  memory  of 
the  past.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  ano- 
ther interested  in  scenes  which  have  so  long  en- 
gaged my  attention ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  more 
of  you.  But  I  will  not  now  intrude  upon  your 
time.  The  sound  of  that  bell,*  (which  I  never 
fail  to  note,  for  I  was  once  obedient  to  its  call)  ad- 
monishes you  that  you  have  delayed  beyond  your 
time.  Go  then,  but  meet  me  here  this  day  week. 
Till  then,  my  son,  God  bless  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  immediately  disappeared  among 
the  thick  shrubbery,  which  soon  concealed  him 
from  my  view. 

Too  much  occupied  with  my  own  reflections, 
to  have  any  desire  to  rejoin  my  companions,  I 
wound  my  way  slowly  down  the  Rock,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  alone.  Many  were  the  conjectures. 
I  formed  concerning  the  strange  being  with  whom 
I  had  thus  so  singularly  become  acquainted.  His 
marked  eccentricity,  and  the  evident  pleasure  which 
the  fact  of  my  having  taken  his  favorite  seat  had 
given  him,  besides  the  interest  he  had  manifested 
toward  me  at  first  sight,  all  conspired  to  fill  me 
with  an  eager  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  bis  his- 
tory. But  I  was  compelled  to  remain  another 
week,  in  suspense,  before  I  could  obtain  any  fur- 
ther clue  to  his  character.  1  indeed  related  my 
adventure  to  some  in  the  city,  and  although  all 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  person 
such  as  I  had  described,  yet  further  than  this,  they 
knew  nothing. 

Time  dragged  slowly  on ;  every  hour  seemed  a 
day,  and  every  day  a  week,  so  impatient  was  I  to 
learn  more  of  my  strange  acquaintance.  The  ap- 
pointed day  at  length  arrived ;  and,  with  my  cu- 
riosity excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  set  out  to 
meet  the  old  man. 

On  arriving  at  the  place,  I  found  him  quietly 
seated  upon  the  very  projection  of  the  Rock  already 
described,  and  so  engaged  was  he  in  contemplating 
the  prospect  before  him,  that  my  approach  was  un- 
heeded, until  I  aroused  him  from  his  reverie,  by 
the  salutation,  "  Good  morning.  Father."  On  bear- 
ing my  voice,  he  arose,  and  extending  to  me  his 
long  emaciated  arm,  seized  my  hand,  and  said — 

*'  Good  morning,  my  son,  you  have  kept  your 
appointment  well.  I  have  been  here  sometime, 
but  was  not  expecting  you  so  soon.    I  am   how- 

♦  The  College  hell  can  be  heard  dislinctly  from  the  top 
of  EasrRock. 
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ever  glad  to  see  you.  Come  with  me  to  my 
abode." 

He  then*  led  the  way  by  a  long  circuitoas  path, 
until  we  came  apparently  to  a  large  heap  of  stones, 
well  concealed  by  the  surrounding  shrubbery.  But 
on  a  nearer  approach,  they  appeared  to  be  thrown 
together  with  some  slight  regard  to  regularity.  A 
square  was  undoubtedly  the  form  in  which  they 
were  originally  intended  to  be  placed  ;  but  the  scale 
and  the  plummet,  had  evidently  never  been  called 
into  exercise,  in  the  structure  of  the  pile.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  walls  were  about  five 
feet  in  heightj  enclosing  a  space  of  ten  feet  by 
twelve.  The  crevices  between  the,  stones  were 
filled  with  leaves  and  turf,  so  thickly  applied  as  to 
entirely  exclude  the  light  from  without.  Over  the 
top  were  placed  branches  of  trees  rudely  thrown 
on,  and  over  these,  leaves  and  turf  the  same  as  on 
the  sides.  A  single  opening  in  the  top  served 
both  to  admit  the  light,  and  for  a  chimney  through 
which  the  smoke  might  pass.  On  the  south  side, 
was  a  narrow  entrance,  only  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  person  at  a  time.  As  we  approached  it,  the 
old  man  remarked — 

"  This  is  the  only  shelter  I  have  had  for  the  last 
sixty  years;  alone  and  unmolested  have  I  lived 
three-fourths  of  my  days  under  that  rude  mass. 
No  other  human  being  has  ever  seen  the  inside  of 
these  walls.  Many  have  stood  and  gazed  upon  the 
exterior,  but  no  one  has  ever  ventured  within. 
The  course  which  I  have  adopted,  has  seemed  to 
inspire  all  intruders  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  dread; 
and  even  to  me,  the  place  appears  charmed.  But 
now,  as  I  am  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  admit  a 
stranger,  the  spell  seems  to  be  breaking  away.  It 
is  well ;  sooner  or  later  I  must  leave  this  earthly 
tenement ;  and  I  already  feel  that  the  time  for  which 
I  am  yet  to  occupy  it,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  I  had  long  since  determined  that  ere  that  period 
should  arrive,  I  would  hold  converse  with  at  least 
one  of  my  race.  Fortunately  I  met  with  you, 
when  this  feeling  was  strongest  in  my  mind — and 
I  then  resolved  to  commit  to  you,  some  circum- 
stances of  my  life  which  have, hitherto,  been  known 
only  to  myself." 

We  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut ;  and 
the  old  man,  falling  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
dragged  himself  slowly  through  the  hole.  Fol- 
lowing his  example,  I  soon  found  myself  within  his 
abode. 

My  eyes  instinctively  wandered  throughout  the 
whole  apartment.  In  one  corner,  lay  a  heap  of 
dry  leaves,  which  I  took  for  the  bed  of  the  solitary 
inhabitant ;  in  another  was  a  spring  of  living  water, 
from  which  the  old  man  slaked  his  thirst ;  and  im- 
mediately over  it  hung  a  gourd — ^his  only  drinking 
cup.  In  the  centre,  and  directly  under  the  opening 
in  the  roof,  lay  a  heap  of  burnt  embers ;  near  by 
was  a  large  flat  stone,  which  served  for  a  seat. 
To  this,  the  old  man  pointed,  and  bidding  me  "  be 


seated,"  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  of  leaves,  and 
commeneed  as  follows— 

"  You,  my  young  friend,  are  the  only  person  with 
whom  I  have  exchanged  a  single  word  since  I  first 
came  here  to  live.  The  world  I  have  shunned, 
and  it  in  turn  has  avoided  me.  My  only  compa- 
nions have  been  the  wild  beasts,  with  whom  I  have 
lived  in  perfect  harmony.  The  spontaneous  fruits 
of  the  ground  have  been  my  only  food,  and  the  pure 
water  from  yonder  spring,  which  never  dries,  my 
only  drink.  Thus  have  I  lived  for  more  than 
three-score  years,  neither  knowing  nor  being  known. 
But  I  now  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  over 
me :  my  pulse  is  becoming  daily  more  feeble ;  the 
sands  of  my  life  are  fast  ebbing  away,  and  I  wish 
before  I  die,  to  communicate  to  some  one  my  past 
history.  If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  listen  to  me, 
it  is  well ;  if  not,  go,  and  leave  me  to  myself.  I 
do  not  wish  to  impose  any  tax  upon  your  time  and 
patience.  But  if  you  are  inclined  to  remain,  and 
listen  to  my  narrative,  which  shall  be  very  brief, 
for  the  events  of  my  life  have  been  but  few,  and 
those  but  little  varied,  you  will  afford  me  much 
gratification."    He  paused  for  me  to  reply. 

Thanking  him  for  thus  honoring  me  with  his 
confidence  I  assured  him  that  it  would  give  me 
infinite  pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and  that  nothing 
which  he  might  say  could  be  in  any  way  uninte- 
resting or  tedious  to  me.  The  old  man  seemed 
pleased  and  proceeded : 

**I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  kindness,  by 
wearying  you  with  a  recital  of  the  earliest  events 
of  my  life,  but  will  pass  over  the  time  until  the 
period  when  I  became  connected  with  yonder  in- 
stitution of  which  you  are  now  a  member." 

"  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  left  my  home  in  the 
far  South,  to  become  a  student  in  Yale  College. 
My  first  two  years  there,  were  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  Naturally  fond  of  study,!  felt  my  col- 
lege exercises  no  task,  while  my  recreations  came 
to  me  with  a  deeper  relish,  after  the  hard  stody 
which  had  preceded  them.  But  at  eighteen,  fol- 
lowing the  fashion  of  most  young  men  of  that  time, 
I  began  *  to  go  into  society,*  as  it  is  termed,  where 
I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  good  people  of  the 
town.  I  soon  found  it  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  pro- 
fitable relaxation,  after  a  day  spent  in  hard  study, 
to  unbend  the  mind  and  consume  the  evening  in 
conversation  with  the  other  sex.  Having  pre- 
viously mingled  but  little  in  ladies'  society,  I  had 
retained  control  over  my  affections,  for  a  much  lon- 
ger period  than  young  men  generally  do.  I  was, 
however,  no  stoic.  It  required  but  the  elegant 
graces  and  fascinating  charms  of  Gertrude  B  — — 
to  overcome  a  heart,  which,  for  eighteen  years, 
had  been  closed  to  every  tender  impression.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  Gertrude  I  felt  a  new  and 
peculiar  sensation  pervading  my  whole  frame.  I 
knew  not  what  it  was  at  the  time.  Alas !  I  after- 
wards knew  too  well.     She  was  a  creature  all 
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loTeliaess: — such  an  one,  as  no  man,  however 
destitute  he  may  be  of  the  aensibilitiea  common  to 
oar  natare,  could  look  upon  with  indifference.  In 
my  boyish  dreams,  I  had  often  fancied  to  myself  a 
being  closely  resembling  her.  But  when  my  eyes 
actually  encountered  a  figure  most  exquisitely 
moulded,  of  about  the  medium  height,  with  a  face 
SQipassingly  lovely,  shaded  by  ringlets  of  jet  black 
hair  which  partly  wandered  over  her  marble  fore- 
head, and  partly  hung  in  raven  tresses  down  her 
neck,  I  almost  doubted  the  reality  of  what  I  saw. 

Thus  did  Gertrude  appear  to  me  at  first  sight. 
She  was  at  the  house  of  her  aunt,  with  whom  I  had 
recently  become  acquainted.  I  saw  her  then  but 
a  few  moments.  But,  alas !  too  long  for  my  future 
peace  or  happiness.    For,  from  that  hour,  I  felt 

that  I  loved  Gertrude  B .     Henceforth,  her 

image  was  destined  to  be  my  constant  attendant. 
It  haunted  my  very  dreams.  If  I  attempted  to 
study,  her  figure  was  ever  before  me.  Determined 
at  last  to  disclose  my  passion,  I  sought  every  op- 
portunity to  throw  myself  in  her  way ;  but,  for  a 
time,  my  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  I  visited  her 
aunt^s  much  oftener  than  1  had  before  done,  bnt 
could  never  meet  Gertrude  there.  Despairing  at 
my  want  of  success,  I  entirely  deserted  my  books; 
shunned  the  society  of  my  former  associates,  and 
either  confined  myself  closely  to  my  room,  or 
strolled  abroad  over  the  neighboring  hills,  and  once, 
even,  scarcely  aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  or 
whither  I  was  going,  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of 
this  very  rock,  where  I  had  never  before  been,  and 
as  I  stood  gazing  into  the  deep  valley  below,  I  felt 
more  than  half  inclined  to  cast  myself  from  the 
dizsy  height,  upon  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  and 
thus  end  an  existence,  which  was  daily  becoming 
intolerable.  But  the  thought  of  Gertrude  re- 
strained me.  The  hope  of  yet  seeing  her,  pre- 
vented, perhaps,  the  only  rash  design  I  had  ever 
conceived. 

*'  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  remained  for  weeks. 
When,  on  returning  to  my  room  one  afternoon, 
from  one  of  my  solitary  walks,  I  found  a  note  lying 
ipon  my  table,  and  supposing  it  to  be  from  some 
one  of  my  classmates,  I  did  not  even  open  it,  for 
ta  the  state  of  mind  I  then  was,  I  could  endure  to 
think  of  but  one  subject. 

"  A  few  days  after,  a  friend  says  to  me, '  I  was 

quite  sarprised  at  not  meeting  you  at  Mrs.  C ^"s 

the  other  night,  as  I  knew  that  you  visited  there. 

Gertrude  B was  the  belle  of  the  evening.' 

Muttering  something  in  reply,  I  turned  abruptly 
away,  onable  to  suppress  the  violence  of  my  feel- 
ings.    Had  I  then  been  slighted  by  Mrs.  C , 

Gertmde^s  aunt  ?  Did  she  know  anything  of  my 
sentiments  towards  Gertrude,  and  had  she  refused 
to  invite  me  to  her  house,  lest  I  might  again  be 
brought  in  contact  with  her  niece  ?  No,  it  could 
not  be !  Suddenly  the  circumstance  of  the  note 
having  been  left  at  my  room  a  few  days  previons, 
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occurred  to  my  mind ;  with  rapid  steps  I  hastened 
thither— there,  on  the  table,  in  the  very  spot  where 
I  had  first  seen  it,  lay  the  note  unopened.  Snatch* 
ing  it  eagerly  from  the  table,  I  broke  the  delicate 
seal  at  the  comer,  and  read  as  follows — 

Monday  Mtmmg. 

*Mrs.  G *M  oompUinento  to  Mr.  R.,  requesting  the 

pleasure  of  bis  company  on  Thursday  evening.* 

"  The  note  dropped  from  my  hands,  and  I  re- 
mained for  several  minutes,  stupified  with  astonish- 
ment. But  soon  a  feeling  of  indignation  took  pos- 
session of  my  frame.  I  swore,  I  raved,  and  stamp- 
ed upon  the  floor,  exhibiting  more  the  appearance 
of  a  maniac,  than  of  a  rational  being.  I  was  an- 
gry ;  but  who  or  what  could  I  blame  1  The  fault 
was  all  my  own.  Had  I  then,  in  my  indifference, 
suffered  the  very  opportunity  which  I  had  sought 
for  in  every  possible  way,  to  pass  by  unimproved  t 
Yes !  Fool  that  I  was.  After  trying  every  method 
which  my  imagination  could  devise,  to^  obtain  an 
interview  with  Gertrude,  I  had  now  rejected  what 
chance  had  placed  in  my  reach. 

*'  This  violence  of  feeling,  however,  when  it  had 
a  little  subsided,  served  to  alleviate,  rather  than  to 
increase  my  wretchedness.  My  mind  became 
calmer  than  it  had  been  for  weeks,  and  the  foolish 
frenzy,  which  had  kept  possession  of  it  for  some- 
time past,  seemed  to  give  way  to  more  sober  re- 
flections. Still  my  love  for  Gertrude  was  in  np 
degree  diminished.  The  violent  passion  I  had 
felt  for  her  became  changed  into  an  holy  adoration. 

"  I  again  turned  my  attention  to  study ;  anxiously 
waitmg  in  the  meantime  for  another  opportunity, 
like  the  one  I  had  just  lost,  to  present  itself. 

"  I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  above  occurrence,  on  returning  to  my  room 
from  recitation,  I  found  a  similar  note  lying  upon 
my  table.  My  heart  beat  quick  as  I  took  it  up, 
and  with  trembling  fingers  opened  and  read  it. 
When  I  found  that  it  contained  an  invitation  from 

Mrs.  S to  her  house,  on  the  evening  of  the 

day  but  one,  to  the  date  of  the  note — ^my  joy  knew 
no  bounds.  Although  Mrs.  S was  not  a  rela- 
tive of  Gertrude!s,  still  I  felt  confident  that  she 
would  be  there — for  what  circle  would  be  complete 
without  her  presence  ? 

**  Oh !  how  long  did  the  two  days  yet  remauing, 
seem  to  me— longer,  I  sometimes  think,  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  life  as  I  now  look  back  upon  it. 

*'  The  appointed  evening  found  me,  in  my  impa- 
tience, one  of  the  earliest  guests.  As  one  after 
another  entered  the  room,  I  watched  among  them 
for  Gertrude — but  she  did  not  come.  I  began  to 
grow  quite  uneasy :  nearly  all  the  guests  had  arri- 
ved, yet  Gertrude  was  not  there.  The  old  fiddler 
in  the  corner  began  to  tune  his  instrument,  and 
the  gentlemen  to  select  their  partners  for  the  dance, 
when,  as  I  sat  listening  with  breathless  attention, 
if  bappfly  one  more  should  yet  oorae,  I  hesrd  the 
knocker  fail  heavily,  and  the  large  ball-door  creak 
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as  it  swung:  on  its  hinges.  My  attentive  ear  soon 
distingnished  the  sound  of  footsteps  entering  the 
house,  and  ascending  the  winding  stairway. 

*^  O  !  what  a  moment  of  sorprise  was  that  to  me. 
Was  it  Gertrude,  6r  some  other  last  guest  t  My 
too  willing  imagination  would  believe  that  it  was 
none  other ;  still  the  least  doubt  gave  me  no  little 
inquietude. 

**  The  music  and  the  dance  had  now  commenced, 
when  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  an  old  gentleman 
entered  with  a  young  lady  leaning  upon  his  arm. 
After  saluting  the  lady  of  the  house,  they  approach- 
ed two  vacant  seats,  near  where  I  was  sitting.  It 
was  Gertrude  and  her  father.  My  heart  seemed 
to  rise  to  my  mouth,  and  the  words  died  on  my 
tongue  as  I  attempted  to  bid  her  'good  evening.' 
I  could  only  return  her  easy  and  complaisant 
greeting  with  an  awkward  bow. 

"  Although  I  had  formed  so  strong  an  attach- 
ment for  ^e  beautiful  being,  who  now  sat  by  my 
side,  I  had  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  her ;  having  previously  had  but  a  pass- 
ing introduction.  If  I  loved  her  then,  for  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  the  sweetness  of  its  expres- 
sion, and  the  elegant  sjrmmetry  of  her  fbrm,  my 
love  now  became  almost  merged  into  admiration, 
as  I  listened  to  the  soft  melodious  tones  of  her 
voice,  disclosing  an  intellect  excelling  in  brilliancy, 
as  her  person  excelled  in  beauty. 

'*  The  other  gentlemen  being,  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  in  the  dance,  Gertrude  was  left,  for  the 
time,  exclusively  to  my  attention.  I  improved  the 
opportunity  to  engage  her  hand  for  at  least  two 
cotillons.  When  the  first  set  was  through,  we 
arose  and  took  our  places.  What  a  proud  moment 
was  that  to  me !  I  iroagiued  that  all  eyes  in  the 
room  were  turned  with  envy  upon  me.  With  her 
fine  figure,  adorned  only  by  the  elegant  simplicity 
of  her  dress,  she  appeared  far  more  beautiful,  even 
than  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  then  thought  her  per- 
fection ;  but  now  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words  in  which 
to  express  my  admiration.  With  reluctance,  I  re- 
linquished her  hand,  several  times  to  other  gentle- 
men, who,  if  the  eyes  ever  speak,  seemed  to  re- 
turn me  a  thousand  thanks.  That  my  motives  for 
BO  doing  were  entirely  selfish,  I  will  not  deny.  In 
the  Arst  place,  I  dared  not  to  intrude  too  much  of 
my  company  upon  Gertrude  after  so  slight  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  the  second,  I  wished  to  avoid 
observation. 

"  I  contrived,  however,  to  dance  the  last  cotillon 
with  her,  and  as  her  father  had  left  sometime  be- 
fore, I  ventured  to  ofiTer  my  services  in  seeing  her 
home.     They  were  accepted. 

**  My  greatest  desire  had  now  been  attained.  I 
had  not  only  seen  Gertrude,  bat  had  conversed  with 
her,  danced  with  her,  and  had  even  been  at  her 
house.  I  knew  tbat  I  loved  her;  but  was  my  pas- 
sion reciprocated  t  Did  she  love  mel  The  bare 
possibility  that  I  might  appear  unacceptable  in  her 


eyes,  gave  me  no  little  apprehension.  This,  how- 
ever, time  alone  could  reveal. 

'*  From  the  evening  alluded  to  we  became  vety 
intimate;  almost  our  whole  time  was  passed  in 
each  other's  society.  Still  I  dared  not  declare 
myself.  The  fear  of  a  refusal  had  more  than  once 
kept  back  the  words  which  continually  hung  upon 
my  tongue's  end. 

'*  Thus  we  continued  for  months ;  the  time  when 
I  should  complete  ray  studies  was  fast  approaching, 
yet  I  had  not  made  known  my  love.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  beloved,  and,  with  this  assurance, 
I  determined  to  ofifer  myself,  heart  and  hand,  on 
the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

**  It  was 

*  When  mild  evening  drew  her  dewy  curtains  round 
And  all  nature  lay  hush'd  in  rest  profound' 

that  we  most  enjoyed  each  other's  society. 

'^  In  the  cool  twilight  hour,  we  would  wander  to 
the  neighboring  hills,  or  stray  upon  the  sand  of  the 
sea  shore ;  and  there,  free  from  the  jarrings  of  the 
world,  we  would  experience  feelings  '  too  deep  for 
utterance.' 

'^  In  one  of  our  walks,  we  had  wandered  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  stood  on  the  beach 
gating  upon  the  blue  expanse  before  us.  Nature 
never  smiled  upon  a  lovelier  evening.  The  moon 
shone  with  cloudless  splendor,  and  shed  her  silent 
light  upon  the  broad  unrippled  bosom  of  the  deep-— 
*  no  cloud  obscured  the  heavens,  no  voice  disturbed 
the  earth,'  save  our  own  low  whispers — and  there, 
when  left  to  ourselves,  with  the  moon  and  silent 
stars  for  our  only  witnesses,  we  pledged  oar  mu- 
tual loves ! 

"  The  consent  of  her  parents  was  easily  obtained. 
The  day  on  which  I  was  to  receive  my  degree,  I 
was  to  receive  my  bride.  Meanwhile,  we  con- 
tinned  to  be  together  as  before,  and,  if  possible, 
more  so.  Not  a  day  passed  without  our  walking 
or  riding  out  together.  Sometimes  in  company 
with  others,  we  would  take  a  sail  upon  yonder  har- 
bor.   In  short,  we  found  no  lack  of  amusement. 

Time  passed  on;  one  week  more  was  to  witness 
our  nuptials ;  when  a  sailing  party  was  propoeed 
in  which  Gertrude  and  I  joined.    It  was  a  beauti- 
ful day.    The  sun  had  just  passed  the  meridian, 
and  a  light  wind  tempered  the  heat  with  a  gentle 
breexe — as  we,  eight  in  number,  with  two  boats, 
four  in  each,  started  on  an  excursion  of  pleasaie. 
After  remaining  two  or  three  hours  upon  the  water, 
we  were  preparing  to  return  home,  when  the  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  calmly  through  the  day, 
began  to  rise,  and  soon  blew  a  violent  gale.     The 
sky,  which  a  few  moments  before  appeared  clear 
and  spotless,  now  became  obscured  by  dark  threaten- 
ing clouds ;  while  the  deep  roar  of  distant  thunder, 
and  the  lightning,  as  in  rapid  succession   it  glis- 
tened upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  rendered  car 
situation  every  moment  more  appaUing.     The  pilot. 
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however,  assared  as  that  we  were  ia  no  danger. 
Bat  this  aseoranee  did  not  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
fairar  part  of  the  crew,  whose  heart-rending  shrieks, 
as  they  pierced  the  air  and  mingled  with  the  thun- 
der, sounded  far  more  terrific  in  our  ears,  than  the 
roar  and  dashing  of  the  elements. 

Leaving  Gertrude  in  one  end  of  the  boat,  I  had 
JDSt  arisen  to  assist  the  pilot  in  taking  down  the 
sail,  when,  owing  to  some  slight  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  affrighted  ladies,  the  boat  tipped  on  one 
side,  and  in  one  instant  we  were  all  precipitated 
into  the  water.  I  had  barely  time  to  seise  Ger- 
trude by  the  hair  of  her  head,  ere  she  sank.  The 
rest  in  the  boat,  with  the  exception  of  the  pilot, 
being  unable  to  swim,  had  immediately  gone  down. 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  other  boat,  which  was  a  short 
distance  astern  of  us,  hastened  to  our  assistance. 
With  an  iron  grasp,  I  clung  to  the  precious  trea- 
sure 1  held  in  my  hand  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
roy  exertions,  I  perceived  that  Gertrude^s  weight 
was  fast  drawing  me  under  water.  I  felt  my  fin- 
gers grow  numb,  and  the   glossy  curls  slipping 

throogh  them.    I  became  insensible. 

•  •  •  •        •  • 

**  I  recollected  nothing  more  for  several  days. 
I  then  found  myself  stretched  on  a  bed,  with  a  ra- 
ging fever.  Grertrude*s  father  and  mother  were 
bending  over  me,  and  when  I  inquired  for  her,  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  their  aged  cheeks,  were 
my  only  answer.  As  my  recollection  slowly  re- 
turned, J  remembered  where  I  had  last  been—that 
Gertrude  was  with  me,  and  that  I  was  endeavoring 
to  rescae  her  from  drowning.  More  than  this,  I 
did  not  recollect.  But  when  I  discovered  that  I 
was  in  the  house  of  Gertrude's  parents,  and  yet  saw 
ier  not  there,  I  feared  for  the  worst.  It  was  many 
days,  however,  before  I  was  permitted  to  know  the 
whole.  I  then  learned  that  all  in  the  boat,  in  which 
I  was,  bad  found  a  watery  grave,  and  that  the  other 
boat,  coming  up,  had  merely  time  to  save  me,  as  I 
feosed  my  hold  on  Gertrude. 

^  When  the  awful  reality  first  batat  npon  my 
■ind,  1  had  no  longer  a  desire  to  live.  I  regretted 
that  I  had  not  been  permitted  to  die  the  same  death, 
and  to  share  the  same  grave  with  her  for  whom 
slooe  it  was  a  pleasure  to  live.  But  since  1  had 
been  rescued  from  the  deep,  I  prayed  that  I  might 
■ever  rise  from  the  bed  whereon  I  then  lay.  I  pre- 
ferred to  die  and  join  Gertrude.  But  God,  in  his 
providence,  had  decreed  otherwise.  Had  I  been 
taken  away  at  that  time,  1  now  feel  confident  that  I 
shoald  have  been  forever  separated  from  her,  to 
meet  whom  I  would  have  died.  A  merciful  Provi- 
dence has  spared  me  many  years  for  repentance 
sad  fraeparation  for  death  :  and  when  I  die,  I  feel 
iiwrfd  that  in  heaven  I  shall  meet  Gertrude. 

**  I  gradnaUy  recovered  from  my  sickness.  Ger- 
tnde*s  father  and  mother  had,  throogh  the  whole 
flf  it,  wirsed  me  with  a  parent's  tendemest.  Bat 
leeald  noteadnre  to  look  vpon  them,  bowed  down 


as  they  were  by  the  bereavement,  which  I  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  upon  them.  And 
now  that  the  ob|ect  of  life  was  lost  to  me  forever, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  from  the  world.  I^col- 
lecting  (he  retirement  and  seclusion  of  this  |daee, 
I  determined  to  take  op  my  abode  here. 

"  Without  making  my  design  known  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  my  kind  benefactors,  I  came  to  this 
summit,  since  which  I  have  never  led  it.  Every 
day  with  the  rising  sun,  I  go  to  the  top  of  the  Rock, 
and  watch  the  spot  where  Gertrude's  form  disap- 
peared, and  sometimes,  when  the  sky  is  unusually 
clear,  I  almost  imagine  I  can  see  her  rise  from  her 
deep  grave,  an  angel  of  light,  beckoning  me  to 
follow.  Thanks  to  God !  I  shall  soon  obey  the 
summons." 

Here  the  old  man  was  unable  to  go  on.  Large 
heavy  drops  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and 
his  heaving  breast  betrayed  the  deep  agitation 
within.  But  wiping  away  the  tears,  as  fast  as  they 
flowed,  he  proceeded — 

*^The  cause  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  and  the 
manner  of  my  being  here,  I  have  now  made  known 
to  you.  My  object  in  telling  you  was,  that  you 
might  relate  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  yonder  city, 
that,  when  I  am  gone,  they  may  not  censure  me. 
I  have  not  avoided  the  world,  because  I  hated  my 
fellow  men,  but  because  I  loved  my  own  thoughts, 
and  the  communion  of  my  GK)d,  more  than  I  valued 
their  society.  If  you  will  but  make  known  my  his- 
tory, I  shall  die  in  peace." 

After  solemnly  promising  the  old  man  that  his 
wishes  should  be  strictly  observed,  I  arose  to  leave. 
when,  seizing  my  hand,  he  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  me,  and  remarked,  "  that  he  should  not 
see  me  again." 

On  visiting  the  Hock,  a  few  days  after,  I  was 
grieved  to  find  the  old  man's  prediction  verified. 
Entering  his  hut,  I  found  bis  lifeless  form  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  leaves.  He  had  been  dead  ap- 
parently but  a  few  hours.  Gathering  a  few  leaves 
from  without  the  hut,  I  covered  up  the  body,  and 
closing  the  entrance  took  my  departure. 

Alone  he  had  lived  and  died — and  alone  he  lay 
in  death.  No  sculptured  marble  marks  his  resting- 
place,  no  storied  urn  points  to  his  ashes ;  but  a 
shapeless  mass  of  stones  form  a  far  more  lasting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Hermit.* 

*  The  remains  of  the  "  Hermit's  Cave,"  so  called,  are 
■till  in  existence. 

Norfolky  Va.,  March,  1843. 


APHoaisaa— It  is  much  harder  to  6ear  Prouptntyy  than 
Adversity.  The  former  has  ruaud  many  States  and  indi* 
viduals-^the  latter  recallt  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
rousu  up  their  faculties,  and  mttakeru  their  virtues. 

Strive  not  too  wmomdyfor  weeUk.  For  muM  momty  eor- 
nipu  your  own  tsats,  and  pmaKim  ths  tatsnts  of  yeor  obil- 
jdna. 
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TO  SOUTHERN  BARDS. 

"  To  til  ih«  known  and  unknown  bards  of  Yixginia  and  of 
tb«  South."— 5ou.  LU,  Men, 

Spirit  of  song,  that,  in  the  elder  time, 
Mysterious  dwelling  far  beyond  the  eye 
Of  vision  unethereal,  tbron*d  sublime, 
He1d*8t  near  the  golden  chatnben  of  the  sky, 
O'er  Pindus  ample  or  Olympus  high. 
Not  widely  were  thy  innpirationa  then 
Bequeathed;  for,  thou  did'st  the  gift  deny 
Of  sacred  song,  sare  to  the  wond'ious  men — 
The  eremites  of  soul,  by  thoughtful  grove  and  glen. 

Then  was  thy  kindling  influence  confined 
Within  the  precincu  of  the  classic  East : 
But  in  that  olden  empire  of  the  Mind, 
She  spreads  no  longer  now  th*  exclusive  feast. 
In  charmM  Castaly,  her  song  has  ceased  : 
The  fruitage  offerings  of  the  Delphio  bow'rs 
Are  consecrated  not,  by  Delphos*  priest. 
Now  to  the  bard  of  Thebes :  from  Athens*  towr's. 

No  shout  of  Freedom  now  rings  to  the  circling  hours ! 
But  where  the  burning  Occident  onfolds 
Her  mountains  high  and  inland  oceans  vast. 
Where  Liberty  her  chosen  realm  beholds. 
And  hears  her  songs  arise  on  every  blast 
As  by  Eu rotas  snng  in  ages  past. 
Spirit  of  song !  into  that  kindred  clime— 
For,  thou  with  Liberty  deep  kindrod  hast— 
Did'st  thou  advance  to  meet  the  maroh  of  Time 

And  inspiration  breathe,  exaltingly  sublime. 
To  geographic  sections  unconfin'd, 
The  continenul  West  assum'd  thy  reign ; 
Man  is  thy  child,  thy  universe  the  mind  ; 
Thy  loftiest  heighte  the  lowliest  may  attain, 
For  state  nor  humblest  grade  dost  thou  disdain. 
The  land  awoke  to  song  beneath  thy  wings. 
And  Liberty,  to  liar  ascendant  strain. 
Woke,  thro'  the  forests  deep,  her  joyous  strings 

With  such  a  pow'r  as  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe's  kings. 

Harp  of  the  frigid  North  !  around  whose  hills 
Th'  ungenial  storms  bold  turbulent  career ; 
Whose  cloud-encumber'd  firmament  divtils     *' 
But  congelations  through  the  frozen  air; 
Whose  cheerless  latitudes,  thro*  half  the  year, 
Share  not  the  sun's  warm  influence  ;  the  wings 
Of  cheerful  Genius  seek  thy  favor'd  sphere ; 
There  Freedom's  spirit-stirring  chorus  rings, 

Or  bve's  harmonious  song  pours  from  the  raptur'd  strings. 
Vet  from  the  South,  who3e  glowing  atmosphere 
Is  one  broad  world  of  inspirations  true. 
Seldom  the  voice  of  kindling  song  we  hear ; 
Tho'  Learning  there  with  rapid  vigor  grow. 
And  gifted  minds  are  neither  faint  nor  few. 
Nor  unesteem'd  the  intellectual  dower. 
And  who  of  Empires  old  or  Nations  new 
Hath  lodier  lionora  gather'd  in  the  hour 

When  Mind  became  a  law,  and  Principle  a  power? 
Is  there  no  minstrel  in  the  ardent  South — 
Champions  of  Song's  ennobling  chivalry? 
No  inspiration  breath'd  from  Beauty's  mouth  7 — 
No  land  of  streamlet,  mountain,  bower  or  tree  ?— 
No  forests  where  the  guardian  Dryads  be  ? — 
Nor,  shrin'd  in  arohitecture  of  green  boughs. 
Some  grove  for  Nature's  moonlight  jubilee  ? — 
No  throbbing  love  of  Fame  the  bard  to  rouse  ? — 

Nor— life  of  the  world's  wide  heart— young  Love's 
ber'd  rows  ? 


Or  hath  ambition,  of  its  eagle  flight, 
Forgetful  grown,  or  sated,  ceas'd  to  soar? — 
Ambition  of  the  pinioos  plum'd  with  light, 
Ev'n  tho',  like  those  which  Icsrus  of  yore 
Kept  in  the  daring  future  sun-ward  bore, 
They,  in  their  mid-heav'n  reach  of  splendor  fail. 
The  eagle  trains  his  offspring  to  explore 
The  Day-God's  realm  nor  fear  the  giant  gale : 
Man's  nature  is  not  less !  Awake— ascend— prevail ! 

Man  hath  an  innate  energy  of  soul — 
Essence  of  the  Immortal— free— unbound — 
That  claims  the  range  of  Nature's  wondrous  whole 
Far  beyond  our  Creation's  narrow  round, — 
Worlds  of  ineffable  bliss  by  fear  unfound, — 
And  holds  communion  with  invisible  pow'rs. 
Those,  Homer,  Milton,  Shakspesre.  Dante,  crown'd 
With  knowledge  won,  trod  to  their  inmost  tow're— 
Yet  were  their  hearto  but  dust— mere  dust   What  less  are 
oura? 

Sons  of  the  South !  yon  of  the  lofty  soul ! 
To  you  and  to  your  sonny  land  belong 
High  claims  to  live  on  the  immortal  roll 
Of  fame,  and  share  the  heraldry  of  song. 
Stand  forth ;  assert  them,  and  rejoice  among 
The  noblest  of  the  Empire  of  the  mind. 
The  chain  of  apathy,  however  strong, 
The  spirit  of  ambition  can  unbind ; 
Wake  the  gigantic  thought  and  **  fame's  proud  temple  find.** 
Nwf-York,  1843.  J.  ▲.  a. 


WIND-MILLS. 


'*  They  unto  whom  we  shall  appear  tedious  are  in  no  wise 
injured  by  us ;  because,  it  is  in  theii  own  hands  to  spare 
that  labor  which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure." 

It  may  dwell  within  the  remembrance  of  a  few 
worthies  of  the  olden  time,  how  that  perfect  gen- 
tleman and  valoroas  knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  having  a  heart  of  great  benevolence  and 
universal  sympathy  v^ith  the  haman  race,  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  those  sympathies  increased,  wanned 
and  tempered  as  it  were,  by  the  perusal  of  certain 
ancient  and  pernicious  volumes,  and  by  continually 
pondering  over  the  same,  did,  one  fine  day,  sally  forth 
in  armor  dight,  upon  a  miserable  hack,  to  jredress 
public  grievances,  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
beings  to  the  oppressions  beneath  which  they  were 
tamely  submitting;  and, by  the  force  of  his  exam- 
ple, and  the  might  of  his  arm,  to  re-establish  the 
undervalued,  neglected,  and  almost  forgotten  ineti- 
tntion  of  knight-errantry.  And  to  this  end  did  he 
fearlessly  and  vigorously  prick  forth  against  wind- 
mills, sheep,  and  also-^not  having  before  hie  eyes 
the  fear  of  the  devil — against  certain  officers  of  the 
Santa  Hermandad  or  Holy'  Brotherhood,  releastog 
from  their  pious  guardianship  sundry  galley-alaTes, 
whom  they  were  escorting  to  the  coast,  heavily- 
chained,  as  the  enormity  of  their  offences  and  the 
peace  of  the  state  demanded ;  from  which  last  ex«- 
ploit,  we  may  infer  that  *'  which  was  the  'jii8tice» 
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which  the  thief/'  the  Don,  felt  to  be  matter  of  more 
doabt  than  delicacy. 

From  said  renowned  ^champion,  do  we,  for  ya- 
riooa  reasons  highly  satisfactory  to  onrselves, 
tboagh  of  no  importance  to  any  body  but  the  owner, 
hold  onrselves  to  be  collaterally  descended,  and  in 
like  manner  with  him,  by  the  perusal  of,  and  medi- 
tation upon,  sundry  ancient  pernicious  authors,  [for, 
what  saith  one  of  the  guiding  stars  of  American 
literature  ? 

"  Pope  Alexander  always  had  his  followers, 
As  Alexander  Pope  has  had  his  swallowers'*] 

have  we  become  possessed  with  a  frenzy  not  infe- 
rior in  force,  and  we  fear  not  inferior  ib  singularity  to 
the  Don*s :  like  his,  our  wit  has  given  way  beneath 
the  monstrous  conception,  that  the  past  order  of 
things  was  better  than  is  the  present,  and  therefore, 
without  doubt  or  diffidence  of  our  good  reception, 
(for,  we  are  determined  to  be  so  far  in  the  fashion,) 
do  we  present  ourselves  in  the  great  tUt-yard  of 
modem  days, — id  est,  the  printing  office.  Albeit, 
neither  helmet  of  pasteboard,  nor  head-piece  of 
brass,  protect  oar  sconce  from  the  blows  which  our 
audacity  may  provoke.  Yet,  as  with  Thomas  a 
Kent,  so  may  it  fare  with  us — 

"  Theia  were  tome  dealt  him  blows  that  were  heavy  and 

sore. 
But  others  respected  his  plight  and  forbore.*'     , 

"  Bat  it  seems  that  yoa  are  taming  from,  instead 
of  at,  the  wind-mills." 

*'  Hare  patience,  good  people !"  a  civil  entreaty, 
iriiich  was  never  yet  extended  to  you  by  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  giants,  against  which,  we  have  set 
oar  lance  in  rest.  Thomas  a  Kent,  as  well  as 
Boo  Qoizote  and  ourselves,  went  a  tilting  with 
wind-mills;  we  are  prepared,  however,  to  en- 
ooaoter  an  equal  doom  with  the  Don,  though  by 
different  means:  his  opponents  were  their  own 
avengers ;  but  now,  as  then,  by  the  wind-mills,  do 
the  owners  thereof  grind  their  own  bread,  nor  can 
we  expect  them  to  witness,  without  wrath,  any  ef- 
ibrts,  however  humble,  at  their  demolition.  And 
BOW,  no  more  than  in  days  when  Paul  stopped  the 
divinations  of  the  damsel  of  Philippi,  "  who  brought 
her  masters  mach  gain  by  soothsaying,"  will  men, 
"  or  women  either,"  be  content  that  the  spirit,  whose 
promptings  bring  them  also  much  gain,  should  be 
ezoreised,  or  endangered  by  the  rebuke  of  truth. 

The  wind- millsv  whose  obtrusive  arms  are  in 
perpetual  motion  in  every  city  and  viUage  of  our 
iJiioD,  threatening  more  fatally  the  brains  of  the 
vnfortanates  within  their  reach,  than  did  the  Span- 
ish ones,  those  of  Don  Quixote,  those  wind-mills  by 
which  the  proprietors  furnish  monthly,  weekly  and 
daily,  a  large  portion  of  the  mental  aliment  (1)  of 
their  fellow  eitixens,  are  what,  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, ve  most  designate  in  the  language  as  ez- 
dmiToiy  appropriated  to  them,  as  "  thee  and  thoa*' 
is  to  tbe  Qomken,  the  graceful  fietioDS,  the  chaste 


and  beautiful  imaginings,  ycleped  tales;  we  may 
further  add,  *'  their  name  is  Legion." 

Had  we  diseovered  beyond  disppte,  what  was 
the  first  fable  ever  framed  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, we  doubt  whether  we  should  venture  to  dis- 
close this  result  of  our  researches..  All  things  from 
Chaos  to  the  Canticles,  we  leave  to  tho  jurisdic- 
tion and  decision  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  :  bat 
whenever,  wherever,  and  by  whomsoever,  the  expe- 
diency of  fable  was  discovered,  we  doubt  not  that 
the  first  fruits  of  the  intellectual  harvest  were  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
and  enlightenment  of  all.  To  those  whose  "  ex- 
coriated" consciences  shrink  from  fiction  as  the 
snares  and  delusions  of  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
we  would,  with  due  deference  to  the  onsoUied  pa- 
rity of  their  minds,  and  the  impenetrable  barrier 
which  hems  them  around,  name  the  Parables  of 
the  New-Testament,  where  strength,  purity  and 
pathos,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  ex- 
tended their  perfect  applicability  from  the  times 
and  people  for  whom  they  were  uttered,  through 
all  ages  and  unborn  nations,  rendered  them  worthy 
of  their  great  narrator.  They  have  each  a  distinct 
character,  distinctly  developed ;  they  servod  then 
a  better  and  more  enduring  purpose  than  any  other 
species  of  instruction,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
striking  proof  of  their  perfection,  than  the  ponder- 
ous homilies  which  they  have  sustained,  and  still 
sustain,  without  .losing  their  beauty  or  interest. 

Next,  in  order,  come  the  moral  fictions.  Being 
no  antiquarian,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  those  to  which  ^sop  stands  god-father,  and 
that  chiefly  to  remark  the  exceedingly  crude  state 
of  literary  economy  in  those  days.  Short  as  are 
those  fables,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary that  each  of  them  should  contain  an  idea — 
that  it  should  illustrate  with  clearness  and  simpli- 
city, some  moral  truth,  whose  drapery  of  fiction 
shows  that  truth,  even  then,  found  it  needfiil  to 
sacrifice  to  the  graces. 

Among  the  modern  fables,  written  professedly  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  (for  whom  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  wind-mills  are  stated  to  be  kept  in  ceaseless 
motion,)  Telemachus  is  most  widely  known.  How 
pure  there  is  the  conception  of  character,  how  dear- 
ly defined  the  plan,  how  gradually  and  perfectly 
unfolded  and  developed !  There  we  find  the  devout 
in  religion,  the  bright  and  sound  in  morals  and  phi- 
losophy, adorned  and  animated  by  the  novelties  of 
adventure,  the  graces  of  language,  the  poetry  of 
nature  and  the  imagination. 

Coming  nearer  home,  where  shall  be  found  a 
teacher  so  faithful,  so  unpresuraing,  of  pueh  touch- 
ing simplicity,  who  portrays,  with  so  much  truth 
and  tenderness,  the  fireside  virtues  and  their  ac- 
companying pleasures,  who  points  out,  as  with  a 
divining  rod,  tbe  deep  wells  of  domestic  sympathy, 
the  rich  affections  of  home  and  kindred,  so  pore 
and  perfect  in  their  Joys,  and  therefore  so  blessedly 
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anited  in  their  aorrows — io  all  theae  things,  where 
shall  we  look  for  the  equal  of  the  good  old  Vicar? 

«<  But  all  this  is  matter  needless,  of  importless 
burden.'* 

We  shall  see.  Let  us  reflect  then,  how  many 
adjuncts,  how  many  resources,  how  great  labors 
must  have  been  found  necessary  by  those  teachers 
and  authors,  who  have  succeeded  in  persuading, 
amusing  or  delighting  mankind,  before  they  could 
atuin  that  result — before  they  could  produce  such 
sketches,  such  pictures  as  those  to  which  we  have 
presumed  to  refer.  How  mature  a  judgment  must 
they  have  acquired  to  keep  truth  ever  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  how  much  skill  in  arraying  her  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  propriety,  which  should  not,  for  a  moment, 
obscure  the  brightness  of  her  countenance,  or  de- 
form the  graces  of  her  person — how  deep  a  feeling 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  heart  of  man,  to  at- 
tract and  win ;  how  deep  a  knowledge  of  the  evils 
of  his  nature,  and  how  judicious  an  application  of 
it  to  warn  and  correct ;  how  quick  and  happy  a 
perception  of  his  follies  and  weaknesses,  so  that  to 
strengthen  he  may  amuse  without  disgusting ;  how 
keen  a  relish  for  the  charms  of  nature,  that  they 
may  mingle  in  his  pages  so  as  to  refresh  and  adorn 
his  pictures ! 

And  now,  we  would  ask,  where  in  the  illimitable 
expanse  of  ^'Original  Tales,"  whose  "stagnant 
torrents'*  surround  us  on  all  sides,  are  we  to  look 
for  such  qualities t  Or  can  they  be  called  "Ori- 
ginal Tales,'*  which,  originality,  have  none !  What 
idea  should  we  entertain  of  the  "  originality"  of  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  the  only  variety  among  which 
ahould  be  a  somewhat  diversified  grouping  of  the 
figures,  the  expressions,  attitudes  and  coloring  being 
such  that  one  might  stand  for  all  ?  And  is  not  this 
the  case  with  these  writings  1  Such  knowledge  of 
their  art  as  the  authors  possess,  is  derived,  not 
from  that  observation  and  study  which  may  lead  to 
a  thorough  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of 
human  nature,  as  it  performs  its  part  before  them ; 
not  from  the  examination  of  the  records  left  us  by 
men  of  genius  of  their  skill  in  penetrating  that  most 
eomplicated  of  labyrinths,  the  heart,  and  in  de- 
scribing it  with  the  alternate  strength  and  weak- 
ness, smiles  and  tears,  confusion  and  harmony, 
which  astonish  and  delight.  These  true  oracles 
they  heed  not — imagination  is  sufficient  guide — and 
ibr  such  books,  they  are  old-fiishioned,  vulgar ;  they 
suited  the  times  for  which  they  were  written — ^we  are 
further  advanced.  To  the  stagnant  waters  of  fash- 
ionable novels,  then,  do  they  betake  themselves, 
drinking  in  large  draughts  the  inspiration  of  those 
mockeries,  those  vague  shadows  of  man,  his  exis- 
tence and  its  purposes  there  furnished.  From 
thence  are  reproduced  the  heroes  and  heroine's  who 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  stature  and  com- 
plexion ;  their  loves  and  friendships,  their  impossi- 
ble adventures,  the  tone  of  their  conversations, 
where  flippancy  and  frivolity  are  expected  to  pass 


as  ease  and  elegance,  where  maukish  sentimentali- 
ties are  paraded  as  feeling ;  their  suspicions,  jeal- 
ousies, quarrels  and  reconcilements,  are  all  of  one 
class.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  a  spice  of 
idiom ;  the  Shibboleth  that  betrays  the  birth-place 
of  its  owner. 

There  is  also  a  second  class  of  these  things,  stand- 
ing forth  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  first,  where 
wealth  and  fashion  and  "  gentle  blood,"  and  those 
refinements  and  elegancies  of  taste  and  education, 
which  wealth  procures  and  fashion  sanctions,  are 
held  up  to  view  only  to  show  their  utter  incom- 
patibility with  virtue  and  usefulness.  We  have, 
also,  interesting  and  instructive  tales  to  allure  newly 
married  ladies  into  due  attention  to  the  mysteries 
of  house-keeping,  and  others  which  treat  of  the 
sublimer  arts  of  "  shopping." 

"  Horry  comes  from  the  devil,  and  slow  advance- 
ment from  Allah,"  says  the  Turk.  Were  he  bid- 
den to  apply  his  adage  to  these  authors,  he  would 
find  his  ideas  as  much  confounded  as  were  the 
Satyr's,  when  the  traveller  blew  hot  and  cold : 

*'  Still  hurry,  hurry,  on  they  go  V 

but  their  advancement  is  invisible. 

We  are  no  Utilitarian.  The  beauties  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  delight  us  for  their  beauty's  sake,  for 
the  delicious  repose  and  pleasing  thraldom  into 
which  they  lull  us :  and  not  less  strong  is  our  faith 
in  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  the  world  within ; 
fain  would  we,  that  they  should  be  made  manifest 
to  us  now,  as  of  yore,  in  forms  of  such  truth  and 
perfection  as  shall  harmonize  with,  while  they  en- 
hance the  charms  of  actual  existeupe! 

But  is  the  present  state  of  things  to  lead  to  this 
consummation?  Never!  Not  of  the  spirit'  are 
bom  these  effusions  against  which  we  raise  our 
voice,  but  of  that  ideality ,  whose  immediate  pro- 
genitor is  acquititioeness.  And  to  whose  account 
are  placed  all  these  frail,  feeble,  distorted  literary 
monsters  ?  To  thine,  oh  patient,  and  much  endur- 
ing public !  How  well  would  a  little  of  the  un- 
reasonable simplicity  of  the  Satyr  stead  thee  against 
these  triflers  with  thy  dignity  and  common  sense, 
whom  thou  snfferest  to  blow  hot  and  cold  upon  thee. 
They  bow  down  before  thee ;  they  proclaim  at  the 
street  comers  and  upon  the  house-tops  thy  might 
and  supremacy,  while  all  things  false,  faulty  and 
enormous  which  they  create,  are  imputed  to  the 
''public  taste;"  they  affect  awe  and  submission, 
and  lull  thee  to  sleep  with  the  music  of  their  flatte- 
ries. 0,  most  delicate  monster !  the  blind  ore  of 
Ariosto,  Polyphemus,  after  the  experiments  of  thai 
first  of  opticians,  Ulysses,  were  never  so  deceived 
and  defrauded  as  thou !  Longer  to  endure  these  in- 
dignities would  be  to  confess  thyself  an  eyeless  and 
toothless  monster.  Rouse  thyself  then,  and  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  thy  true  lovers  and  faithful  servants, 
by  withdrawing  thy  countenance  from  these  para- 
sites, and  issue  thy  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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ioeient  rale  of  letters,  whose  laws  are  as  inviolable 
IS  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — whose  jus- 
tice  is  inflexible,  and  which  kooweth  no  respect  of 
persons. 

And  ye,  whose  lips  have  been  toached  with  the 
sacred  fire,  who  have  drank  at  the  limpid  and  in- 
Tigorating  stream  of  true  literature,  whose  ears, 
ittoned  to  the  music  of  Apollo's  lute,  list  not  the 
hoarse  and  feeble  tones  of  imitators ;  have  ye  no 
faalt  in  this  thing  ?  Gird  on  now  your  armor ;  make 
hard  your  faces  against  the  foe  ;  demand  of  them 
if  high  purposes  are  to  be  served,  lofly  ends  attain- 
ed by  their  feeble  and  lawless  incursions  upon  do- 
mains, in  which  they  have  no  birthright ;  but,  if 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  band  are  as  impenetra- 
ble to  argument,  as  were  the  feathers  of  the  Har- 
pies to  the  weapon  of  Astolpho,  sound  then  the 
magic  horn  of  wit,  redouble  blast  on  blast,  and  the 
victory  is  yours. 

Washington,  1843. 


MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS.— No.  I. 

BY    B.    B.    HALB. 

Whose  face  is  that  in  the  scowling  sky, 
Peering  askant  thro*  the  sabls  cloud  ? 

Her  head  is  bald*  and  her  eyes  are  dry, 
And  blackness  weaves  her  shroud ! 

See  how  the  scud  goes  flying  past ! 

The  faint  old  Moon  will  die  at  last ! 

And,  bark  I  I  bear  the  rising  blast, 
Go  whirling  by. 

Yes,  the  dim  old  Moon  is  about  to  die, 

And  the  mooming  winds  go  howling  by. 

Her  fmee  is  pale  and  thin  and  wan ; 

Sorrow  has  stampM  its  impress  there : 
The  bright  bewitching  smile  is  gone, 

The  smile  so  sweetly  fair ! 
O !  fair  was  her*s  a  month  ago, 
When,  like  Diana's  silrer  bow. 
She  bung  upon  th*  horizon  low, 

A  radiant  rare ; 
Bright,  as  the  pure  and  sparkling  gem, 
That  glitters  in  kingly  diadem. 

O !  when  she  in  her  beauty  flung, 
The  radiance  of  her  silver  beams ; 

Where  evening*s  zephyrs  softest  sung, 
Or  in  the  depths  of  mirroring  streams ; 

How  many  a  soul  on  seraph's  wing, 

With  brilliant  bright  imagining. 

Has  gone  to  where  the  angels  sing. 
Those  stars  among ; 

And  with  the  'rapt  angelic  throng, 

Pour*d  forth  the  gashing  tide  of  song  ? 

How  many  a  soul  has  wander*d  there ! 

Wander'd  away  from  Earth  and  Time ! 
FoifoC  the  sorrow,  pain  and  care. 

And  sought  the  far-off  spirit-clime ! 
Ah !  there  the  long,  long  parted  meet, 
The  Toice  of  joy  is  thrilling  sweet. 
And  Seraph  tones  in  gladness  greet. 

With  song  sublime ! 
Ths  Hear'nly  guest,  who  'raptur'd  roves, 
Thro'  floweiy  meads  and  golden  groTes. 


Bright,  blessed  place  I  O,  who  may  know, 
The  bliss  that  thrills  the  human  soul ; 

Where  crystal  streams  in  music  flow, 
And  choral  hymns  eternal  roll? 

But,  ah !  it  must  the  soul  suffice, 

To  know  that  in  those  upper  skies, 

A  spirit-land  of  glory  lies ! 
Where  man  may  go ! 

A  land  of  bright  perennial  bloom. 

Forever  barr'd  from  deathless  doom. 

I  may  not  now  those  glories  tell : 
Those  scenes  of  bliss,  I  may  not  sing  ; 

Tho'  there  my  fond  affections  dwell, 
'Round  holiest  objects  clustering. 

I  know  my  own  heart's  LfOre  is  there, 

Celestial,  in  that  purer  air, 

O,  God !  SO  I  her  rapture  share, 
My  soul  shall  swell. 

With  thankful  song,  and  truthful  praise, 

While  Seraphs  trill  their  Heav'niy  lays. 

Pale  Moon !  that  look'st  so  worn  and  ill. 

How  many  a  tale  thy  lips  could  tell  I 
Tales,  that  would  cause  the  eyes  to  fill. 

Tales  that  the  hardest  heart  would  swell. 
Ah,  yes !  frail  man  was  made  to  mourn, 
And  many  a  heart  by  soirow  torn, 
And  many  a  spirit  weak  and  worn, 

Shall  sigh  until 
The  breath  of  Heav'n's  eternal  clime. 
Shall  heal  the  cureless  wounds  of  Time. 

Yes,  Luna,  from  thy  lofly  steep, 
In  Heav'n's  pure  vault,  full  well  I  know , 

Thine  eyes  have  not  refused  to  weep. 
O'er  sorrowing  scenes  below. 

No  need  that  Fancy  plume  her  wing. 

No  need  from  other  climes  to  bring. 

The  tearful  tales  of  suffering. 
Misfortune,  pain  and  wo. 

Thank  God !  that  grief  and  dark  distress. 

Mar  not  tKe  angels'  blessedness. 

But  thou  art  gone.    Pale  Moon,  farewell ! 

Thy  glimmering  ray  no  more  I  see ; 
'Tis  meet  thy  mournful  death  to  tell. 

And  drop  a  tear  for  thee ! 
Darkness  may  shroud  thy  lonely  bier ; 
But  thou,  fair  orb,  shalt  re-appear ; 
And  in  thy  pristine  beauty  here, 
More  glorious  rise. 
And  tread  the  skies, 
A  very  Queen ;  the  brightest  gem. 
That  studs  the  Evening's  diadem. 


TWILIGHT. 


BT  HUBBABD  M.  DALKT. 


She  comes !  she  comes !  in  her  stilt  holy  power, 
The  gentle  spirit  of  the  Twilight  Hour ; 
'Luming  again  the  dim  and  shadowy  track, 
That  down  the  tides  of  time,  conducts  us  back 
To  those  past  scenes,  which,  or  of  weal  or  woe. 
Do  o'er  each  present  hour,  some  influence  throw. 
Joys  broken  spells  restored  to  beanty  bright. 
Shed  o'er  her  path  their  soft  rich  floods  of  light ; 
Flowers,  faded  once,  again  their  odors  breathe, 
And  round  her  brow,  gay  blooming  chaplets  wreathe. 

It  often  yields  delight  our  view  to  cast 

Upon  the  pleasures  of  the  happy  past ; 

whose  fond  remembrance  in  each  present  hour 
Steals  o'er  the  soul  with  gently  soothing  power ; 
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So  too  a  mournful  joy  it  gives  to  dwell 

Awhile  UDOD  the  gloomy  thndes  that  fell 
Around  our  path,  when  He  who  gave  each  gem, 
Thnt  shed  its  lustre  from  love's  diadem, 

Bereft  the  spirit  of  her  cherished  prize, 

And  bore  the  jewel  to  its  native  skies. 

And  though  the  heart  has  once  been  torn  by  woes 
That  will  not  heal,  by  wounds  that  will  not  close, 
1'iII  He  shall  come  whose  power  alone  can  steep 
Each  pulse  of  anguish  in  unthrohbing  sleep ; 
Yet  there's  an  influence  in  the  lengthened  sigh — 
Time  wafts  around  us  as  he  passes  by ; 
A  soothing  balm,  his  trembling  kiss  contains, 
A  gentle  charm  breathes  in  his  whispered  strains, 
That  blunU  the  keenest  of  each  piercing  grief. 
And  yield,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  relief. 

And  then,  when  each  rebellious  thought  is  still, 
"When  we  have  bowed  submissive  to  His  will, 
Whose  arm  sustained  us,  when  the  tide  of  woe 
Did  o'er  our  souls  in  raging  billows  flow — 
When  we  have  known  how  vain  those  pleasures  are 
That  earth  holds  forth  to  cheer  the  path  of  care ; 
We  feel  it  good  often  our  view  to  cast 
Upon  the  sorrows  of  the  mournful  past, 
And  see,  amid  the  clouds  of  other  days, 
Some  lights  to  guide  us  in  our  future  ways. 

Then  lead  thou  on !  sweet  spirit,  let  us  rove 
To  haunts  once  lighted  by  the  star  of  Love — 

Lead  on  !  for  'mid  the  winds  that  by  me  stray, 

I  hear  sweet  voices  calling  me  away  ; 
Whose  low-breathed  tones,  as  near  me  now  they  float, 
Wake  in  my  heart  full  many  a  chiming  note. 

And  see  I  engirt  in  robes  of  spotless  hue, 

Who,  who  are  they  that  there  oppose  our  view  T 
What  beings  those  that  in  such  beauty  rise  ? 
Or  do  they  come  descending  from  the  skies  7 

Methinks  the  Angels  cannot  be  more  bright 
Than  yonder  forms  that  meet  my  raptured  sight, 

What  lofty  virtue  I  what  serene  content ! 

What  gentle  firmness  with  aflfection  blent! 
What  softness  mingles  with  the  queen-like  air, 
That  marks  the  person  of  the  elder  fair ! 

And  Oh,  how  bright !  how  fondly  bright  the  smile. 

That  lingers  round  the  younger's  brow  the  while ! 
How  like  the  radiance  of  the  sinless  dove, 
Her  eye  beams  forth  its  tenderness  and  love  ! 

On,  on  they  come.    And  now  no  more  unknown, 
1  feel  their  arras  in  fondness  round  me  thrown  ; 
My  mother's  form  bends  o'er  me,  and  ]  hear 
My  sister's  voice  breathe  softly  in  mine  ear. 
Words  silent,  long,  their  accents  tune  again, 
And  sweetly  murmur  love's  undying  strain ; 
Affeciioil's  fingers  too  awake  the  strings 
To  higher  numbers,  now  the  music  rings; 
Memory  unites  to  swell  the  concord  sweet. 
And  buried  joys  their  thrillirig  notes  repeat. 

As,  waHed  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
Falls  on  the  ear  some  fairy  minstrelsy 
That  plaintive  dies,  or  merry  peals  along 
As  Zephyrs  list,  or  join  the  swelling  song; 
And  as  at  times  across  the  morning  sky, 
Sunshine  and  clouds  in  rapid  changes  fly ; 
So  round  me  now  appear  to  swell  the  lays, 
That  breathe  the  music  of  departed  days ; 
So  in  swift  flight  seem  now  around  me  cast 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  changeful  past. 

They  fade !— alas  !  the  gentle  vision's  fled ; 

No  more  I  see  its  beauty  o'er  me  shed ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  that  still  they  hover  near 
The  spirit  shapes  of  those  forever  dear; 

And  though  unseen,  that  now  their  beaming  eyes 

Are  gazing  on  me  from  the  azure  skies. 
And  'tis  perchance  their  voices  whispering  by 
That  gives  such  sweetness  to  the  evening°s  sigh  ; 

The  gentle  fluttering  of  their  Angel  wings, 

That  wake  the  soothing  tones  of  mem'ry's  strings. 

Spirit  of  Twilight,  vision  of  an  hour ! 

Farewell !  to  thee,  to  all  thy  holv  power ! 
Farewell !  for  aaily  clad  in  robes  of  light. 
The  stars  ore  dancing  in  the  halls  of  night. 


Farewell !    And  as  thou  reach'st  thy  home  again 
^  With  the  bright  forms  "  that  lingered  in  thy  train ; 
O  send !  in  all  the  lizht  that  round  thee  beams, 
Thy  sister."  spirit  of  our  midnight  dreams. 

Whose  voice  may  breathe  those  songs  unsung  by  thee. 

That  linger  yet  in  cells  of  i 
LsmIs,  Viirgnua, 


Notfces  0f  Neto  Wotfts. 


Rusohbnbbkobb's  Sbsibs.  First  Books  of  Natural  His* 
tory — Molluscs :  Elements  of  Conchology,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschen- 
beraer,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.,  &c.  4cc.,  from  the  text 
of  Milne  Edwards  and  Achiile  Comte,  professors  of  Na- 
tural History  in  the  Colleges  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Charle- 
magne, with  plates.  Turner  and  Fisher,  Philadelphia. 
These  books  come  to  us  very  respectably  and  highly  re- 
commended.  Some  of  the  most  competent  judges  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  country,  have  passed  the  highest  en- 
comiums upon  them  and  their  author.  With  such  testimo- 
nials in  their  favor,  it  would  be  presumption  for  us,  and 
nugatory,  to  put  our  names  to  the  paper  also.  They  are 
good  stuiT— toese  books, — the  publishers  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
count them  freely,  and  schools  to  circulate  them  eagerly. 
If  these  books,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which,  to  nine- 
tenths  of  our  academic  graduates  is  utterly  useless,  were 
made  text-books  in  our  schools,  and  the  time  which  is  there 
devoted  to  the  "  learned  languages.**  given  to  such  useful 
and  practical,  instructive  and  profitable  treatises  as  tbei^e, 
our  word  for  it,  vast  improvements  in  education  and  in 
mind,  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  next  generation. 
We  are  no  enemies  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces—but we  have  ever  thought  that  an  undue  importance  is 
attached  to  them  in  the  system  of  education.  There  is  not 
a  colleze  without  its  professorships  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
few  indeed  with  a  professorship  of  our  owi^  language,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  be  spoken  or  written  correctly.  We 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  pamphlet  put  forth  by  a  certain 
professor  of  one  of  the  **  learned  languages**  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  showing  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
speak  and  write  English  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  it  reminded  us  of  the  storv  of  fortifying 
the  city— "Leather's  the  thing  after  all."  'This  learned 
professor's  practice  gave  the  lie  to  his  theory  on  almost 
every  paee,  for  the  pamphlet  abounded  with  grammatical 
errors.  He  was  most  cunning  in  Latin  and  Greek,  yet  all 
of  his  skill  in  those  Isnguages  did  not  enable  him  to  write 
in  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  scarcely  with  decency.  His 
blunders  in  English,  if  committed  by  one  of  his  pupils  in  a 
Latin  thesis,  would  have  lost  him  his  diploma.  Give  Latin 
to  the  youth  of  fortune — if  he  have  a  fancy  for  it — y^ho 
can  sflFord  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  gratification  of 
literary  pursuits— but  for  the  youth  of  scanty  means — who 
can  barely  aflford  time  for  education,  "fling  Latin  to  the 
dogs,"  and  put  in  his  hands  such  useful  and  practical 
books  as  those  of  the  Ruschenberger's  Series,  and  ot^eii 
of  kindred  tendency. 


The  Enctclopjedia  of  Geoorapht  ;  comprising  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  earth,  physical,  statistical,  civil 
and  political ;  exhibiting  its  relation  to  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, its  physical  structure,  the  natural  history  of  each 
country,  snd  the  industry,  commerce,  political  institu- 
tions, and  civil  and  social  state  of  all  nations.     By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.    Revised,  with  additions,  by  Tho- 
mas G.  Bradford.    The  whole  brought  up  to  the  present 
time.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Bianchara. 
This  is  another  of  those  marvellously  cheap  publications, 
the  first  part  only  of  which  has  as  yet  reached  us.     It  will 
be  completed  in  twenty-four  parts,  and  a  part  is  published 
every  two  weeks,  at  25  cents.  The  work  will  contain  about 
two  thousand  pages,  eleven  hundred  engravings,  and  up- 
wards of  eighty  maps.    The  enterprising  publishers  are  de- 
termined to  spare  no  expense  in  getting  up  thiff^very  valua- 
ble publication.    They  have  alreadv  expended -iipwanls  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars  upon  it.    We  shall  defer  a  more 
extended  and  particular  notice  of  it,  until  we  see  more  of 
the  other  parts— with  the  first  of  which  we  are  really  da- 
lighted.  »y 
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BOOKS  AND  STATIONARY. 
SMITH^  DRINKER  &  MORRIS, 

BUCCB880R8  1^> 

SMITH  &  PALMeit> 

'  RICHMOND,  VAV 

H«^  for  sale  a  general  asaortment  of  BOOKS,  ind^ad- 
ing  Im,  Mtdkal,  Vhsskal^  School  and  MueeUatuauM  Books; 
Dnwing  Materials,  Mathematical  Inaferaments,  &c.  iic. 

A  general  assortrtoent  of  BhaA  Booka  and  SUtiunary ; 
uniibrm  aets  of  nier6hant*a  aiM  tneders'  Aed/UHtBookty  made 
to  order  and  ruled  to  any  given  pattern. 

Binding  and  Ruling  executed  in  all  its  varieties. 

Ftbrmry,  1843. 


EXCHANGE  READING-ROOM. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  Announces  to  the  citizens  and 
the  public  generally,  that  the  Reading*Room  is  now  open. 
He  baa  made  such  arrangements  as  »vill  enable  him  in  ad- 
dition to  the  best  daily  papers,  from  the  principal  cities  in 
the  onion,  to  present  to  his  subscribers,  the  earliest  For- 
eign and  Domestic  intelligence.  Nor  is  il  his  intention  to 
eunfine  himself  entirely  to  the  commercial  press,  as  there 
will  always  be  found  upoii  bis  Itible  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  most  repuuble  literary  and  scientific  journals,  in- 
cluding the  weekly,  and  monthly  journals  of  literature  sci- 
ence, Uw,  medicine  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Terms  of  subscription  for  yearly  or  transient  visitors 
Bade  known  by  applying  at  the  Rending-Room  in  the  rear 
t>f  the  Exchange  Hfolcl.  ANDREW  STEVENS. 

N.  B.— Mr.  A.  Stevens  is  authorised  to  act  as  agent  and 
receive  subscriptions  to  the  Messenger.  Ho  will  take  pleao 
ame  in  showing  a  specimen  number  to  any  who  may  wish 
to  sabscrily  to  this  popular  periodical. 

Kidummd,  Jtunury  Isf,  1843. 


THE  MARKOE  HOtJSfi, 
No,  S93  Ckesnnt  Street^  PhUadelphia, 

MRS.  ^.  HOWELL  begs  leave  to  inform  those  Ladies 
mud  Gentlemien  who  have  occasion  to  Visit  Philadelphia, 
that  abe  has  taken  and  fitted  up  in  dlegant  style  aa  a  genteel 
private  BoAEDiNo-HousB,  that  spacious  and  central  estub- 
Uabment  called  the  Maskob  Housb,  situate  at  No.  293 
Cbesnut  Street. 

This  House  is  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
Faaaily  Parties,  having  suites  of  apartments  communicating 
with  each  other,  together  with  Baths  and  other  desirable 
conveniences. 

The  ordinary  dinner  table  will  be  always  ready  at  three 
o*dock,  which  is  tht  usual  hour  of  dining  in  the  principal 
hotels  of  this  city. 

Private  tables 'When  required,  will  also  be  spread,  abd 
like  the  public  table,  furnished  with  as  great «  variety  as 
can  be  found  in  any  similar  establishment  in  Philadelphia. 
The  best  Wines  kept  constantly  on  hand. 

PkiUdilfkia,  Fdmury,  1843. 

CITY  HOTELTNEV^YORKT" 

Tlie  sabscriber  has  again  taken  the  above  honse,  which 
^«cn  refitted  and  furnished  in  superior  style,  and  will 
•peaed  on  the  first  of  February  next.  The  whole  exte- 
' and  interior  have  b^n  painted  throughout  The  Ladies' 
'  1  are  materially  improved,  by  widening  the  stairs 


passagea,  insertinc  closets,  having  the  halls  warmed  by 
mcea,  and  the  aslembly-room  converted  into  several 
es  of  rooms  for  iamilies,  and  a  spacious  ladies'  dining- 
B.  The  public  dining-room  is  greatly  improved  bv  a 
^  designed  Xo  increase  light  and  ventilation,  and  other 
fficial  alterations.  Many  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  have 
n  renewed,  and  the  Croton  water  is  introduced  on  every 
'  of  the  establishment.  The  bouse  will  be  amply  ph>- 
d  wilh  every  requisite,  the  business  will  be  conducted 
_ie  moat  liberal  maimer,  and  the  subscriber  and  Mr. 
LLABD,  who  will  be  associated  with  him,  reMpecifully 
•iicit  the  patnmsge  of  their  old  friends  and  the  piitilin. 

CHESTER  JENNINGS. 
Swm^York,  /aimsry,  1843. 


PRINTING  OFFICE, 

Alfb 

nn  FOUNDRY  AGENCY. 

TO  TBB  FUBUO. 

^  PLEASANTS  dc  BAlLiJB  have  this  day  sold  tb  Mr.  P. 
D.  BERNARD  their  Book  and  Job  Office.  Mr.  B.  is  too  well 
known  as  a  skilful  printer,  to  require  commendation  from 
us — therefore,  we  would  only  ask  that  those  friends  who 
haVe  so  liberally  favored  us,  ^ill  continue  their  patronaM 
to  our  successor,  under  the  c<>ni&dent  belief  that  ample 
justice  will  be  done  thenL 

PLEASANT3  de  BAILIE. 
Rkkmond,  Nov.  9M,  1841. 


P.  D.  BERNARD, 

Having  bought  Pleasants  &  Baitie*s  New  Job  Printing 
Office,  and  moved  into  the  Museum  Building,  up  stairs,  is  - 
now  better  prepared  than  ever  to  execute  all  kinos  of  Book. 
Job  and  l^ancy  Work.  His  lane  assortment  of  Type  and 
Presses,  with  the  assistance  V)f  the  best  workmen,  will  ena- 
ble him  to  execute  All  orders  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  in 
the  best  manner. 

He  returns  his  thanks  to  his  friends  and  the  public,Jbr 
the  liberal  patronage  heretofore  bestowed  on  him,  and  hopes 
by  strict  attention  to  busings  to  merit  a  continuance  of 
their  favors. 


TYP£  FOUNDRT  AGENCY. 

The  subscriber  having  been  appointed  Agent  for  WM. 
HAGAR  &  CO*S  Type  Foundry,  New-York,  will  execute 
orders  for  any  amount  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Tvpe,  or 
other  apparatus^  for  Printing,  from  the  above  well-known 
Establishment,  on  aa  favorable  terms  aS  they  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Eastern  cities.  A  specimen  of  their  Type 
and  Ornaments,  can  be  seen  by  calling  at  my  Printing 
Office,  Museota  Building,  Richmond,  Vs. 

Nov.  25, 1841.  P.  D.  BERNARD. 


DENTAL  SURGERY. 


raHN  a.  WATT. 

ONE  SQUARE  ABOVE  THE  BANKS, 

klCHMOkD,  YIBGINU. 

Peforms  all  operations  for  the  cuire  of  disease  in  the 
Teeth  and  Gums ;  and  prepares  and  insei^  Artificial  Teeth « 
ttom  a  single  one  to  an  entire  denture,  in  thie  most  elegant 
and  durable  manner. 

BIFBRVlttS  BY  PBBMISSlON. 

M.  Clarke,  M.  D.      .  R.  W.  Haxall,  M.  D. 

George  Watson,  M.  D.         James  Bolton,  M.  D. 
F.  H.  Oieane,  M.  D.  £.  H.  Carmichael,  M.  D. 

Thdmas  Nelson,  M.  D. 
Septdnber,  1842. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH, 

At  R.  D.  ISanxay^i  old  standi  ritxt  to  Beck's  City 
BatkSf  Main  Street^ 

RICHMOND^  VIRGINIA, 

BOOKSJSLLER,  BOOKBINDER, 

STATIONER, 
MUSIC  AND  FANCY  DEALER. 
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PROSPECTUS 

or  THC 

SOUTHERN  LITERAKY  MESSENGER. 

This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chiefly  to  Litkbatuiue,  bat  occasipnaUy  finding  room  also 
for  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Sgienck;  and  professin]  "'    t^ul  5e/ec/i(mj,  though 

its  matter  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  arigi 

Parti/  Politics  and  controversial  Theology,  as  far  as  possi.  .  ^  -  J  excluded.  They  ar« 
sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  literature  or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  as 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but  whenever  that 
happens,  they  are  incidenialf  only;  not  primary.  They  are  ^rr—  *-^ — ^-^  --'-  because  it  cannot  well 
be  severed  from  the  sterling  ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporate< 

Reviews,  and' Critical  Notices,  occupy  their  due  space  m  i. it  is  the  Editor^s  aim 

that  they  should  hk^e  a  threefold  tendency — to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  valuable  truths  or 
interesting  iniBidei\ts>as  are  embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — ^to  direct  the  reader ^s  attention  to  books 
that  deserve  to  be  Iffead, — and  to  warn  hin^.  against  wasting  time  and  money  upon  that  large  number, 
which  merit  on]y>td  be  burned.  In  this  age  of  publications,  that  by  their  vari^y  and  multitude  distract 
and  overwhelnij  every  undiscriminating  student,  impartial  criticism,  governed  by  the  vi^ws  just  men> 
tioned,  is  ontj/oX  the  most  inestimable  and  indispensable  "^  «nvii;«Y.;o«  '  ^^o  does  msh  to  di»- 
crimiBate^tr 

Essays,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or  amusemciu, »,.  .  _ .  rical  Sketches — and 

Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for  History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heighteniiig  it3  interest, — may 
be  regarded  as  fbrming  the  staple  of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetry,  enough  is  published — 
sometimes  of  no  mfan  strain. — to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  growing  poetical  taste  and.  talents  of  our 
country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  demand  such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but  many.  The 
public  mind  is  feverish  and  irritated  stjJl,  from  recent  political  strifes : — ^The  soft,  assuasive  influence 
of  Literature  is  needed,  to  aUay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation.  Vice  and  foUv  are  rioting 
abroad : — They  should  be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridicule,  into  their  fitting  haunts. 
Ignorance  lords  it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people : — Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion, 
'to  arouse  the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number;  so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  government 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  accomplish 
all  these  ends,  what  more  powerful  agent  can  be  employed,  thau  f  »•>---— J— -»  -n  the  plaA  of  the  Mes- 
senger; if  that  plan  be  but  carried  out  in  practice? 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  agent.  In  aH  the  Hl»«x.,  «^,«vil  ui  Washington,  there  are 
but  two  Literary  periodicals!  Northward  of  that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty! 
Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the  wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual  literary  taste,  of  the 
Southern  people, compajred  with  those  of  the  Northern  1*  No:  for  in  wealth,  talents,  and  taste,  we  may 
justly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  our  brethren ;  and  a  domestic  institution  exclusively  our  own,  be- 
yond all  doubt  affords  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for  reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  local  want,  that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the  name 
of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design  to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  supposed  local 
interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought,  it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North  and  South  bound 
endearingly  together  forever,  in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affection.  Far  from  medita- 
ting hostility  to  the  north,  he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereaficr  to  draw,  much  of  his  choicest 
matter  thence :  and  happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his  pages,  by  making  each  region  know 
the  other  better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel  forever  the  lowering  clouds  that  so  lately 
threatened  the  peace  of  both,*and  to  brighten  and  strengthen,  the  sacred  ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  now  commenced  its  ninth  volume,  and  ninjh 
YEAR.  How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered,  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  believes, 
however,  that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than  human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  fall  short 
<»f  Theory. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MES«=^''^^^'^' 


1.  The  Southern  Literaey  Messenger  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in  the 
l>est  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  mosi  beautiful  and  expen* 
Hive  quality. 

2.  -The  "Messenger"  hereafter  will  be  mailed,  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume,— and  the  price  of  subscription  is 
$5  per  voliunc,  payable  in  adtmice ;—qoy  v.'ill  the  work  be 
»ent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH,  jnr  THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
ESS  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
^S  TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE   OF  A  YEAR'S 

3SCRIPTION    FOR    A    LESS    PERIOD;    NOR 
'   A  SINGLE   NUMBER   BE  SOLD,  IN  ANY 


CASE.  FOR  LESS  THAN  FfV..  ^ 
PRICE  OF  A  WHOLE  VOLl 
SENGER..ai 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subirrj,^.. 
assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  8ubscril)er  iL 
milling  payment,  is  req»iesled  (besides  taking 
dence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  reii 
randum  of  the  numlicr  and  ^^*      '  ' 
sent. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  

before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  bee 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  j 

5.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publishi 
ber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  aa  soon 
number  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  after  ih 
discontinuance  of  a  subscription  »"'"  '^"  ««.^.; 
m  the  option  of  the  editor. 


LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


P.  D.   BERNARD,   PUBLISHER. 
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ORIGINAL  PROSE  ARTICLES. 


PAOK 


1.  The  Gold  Mines.  A  Tale.  Translated  from  the 
Gennan.  By  Mrs.  Jane  Tayloe  W.  Scene  in 
the  Alps;  The  Minerali ;  Character  of;  Fran- 
cesco Maitelli ;  Meeting  of  Francesco  and  Le- 
Ua ;  Love ;  Francesco's  desjierate  and  fraitless 
labor  in.  the  Mines ;  Apparition,  and  Leila  encou- 
raging him  in  the  work ;  Death  of  Lelia ;  Agony 
of  her  father  and  despair  of  Francesco ;  Roman- 
tic sapeistition;  Lamp  of  Lelia. 


.257 


S.  Rudolph  and  Alice.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
BMiL  By  a  Lady  of  Virginia.  Love  and  unbro- 
ken &ith ;  Gertrude,  the  rich  Stei»ard's  daugh- 
ter; Sofoeiy;  Scene  in  the  hut  of  the  Witch; 
TnaalsEtion  of  Alice  ;  Death  of  Gertrude ;  Re- 
tnmof  Alice;  Joy 


3.  The  CotUge  Girl  By  the  Author  of  **  the  Elope- 
Baent.''  Autumn;  The  cottage;  The  country 
girl ;  Argument  on  the  comparatire  happiness  of 
n  state  of  wealth  and  poverty ;  Love  and  mar- 
riage.  275 

4.  Alisoa's  History  of  Europe.  The  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles;  The 
great  Naval  engagements  of  those  thrilling  times; 
History  of  Massena  on  the  Alps ;  Suwarrow  on 
the  plains;  Morengo  and  Hohenlinden;  Con- 
qnesu  of  England  in  India;  Intrigues  of  Courts 
and  Cabinets 281 


5^  Sbovt  Essays  on  the  Medical  Profession— No.  L 
The  Profession  of  Medicine,  and  Literature  and 
the  fine  Aits  closely  allied;  Physiciana ;  Their 
geaeial  moral  and  religious  character  and  be- 
aeiwlence;  Quacks,  or  Steam-doctors 


,297 


6L  JUego;  or,  the  Spanish  Martyr.  A  Play,  in  Five 
Acts.  Introduction ;  Dramatis  Personae ;  Con- 
elnaioo  of  second  Act.  Act  III.— Scene  I.— An 
apartment  in  the  palace ;  Saez ;  The  Nuncio ; 
Meeting.  Scene  II.— The  Hall  of  the  Cortes ; 
Tlie  Cortes  in  Session ;  Riego  President;  The 
Liberals  and  Serriles  on  opposite  sides ;  Abis- 
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bal,  Ballasteros,  and  Morillo  on  the  back  benches; 
A  table  with  papers ;  The  Secretary  reading.... 902 

7.  The  EncyclopflBdia  of  Geography.  Earthquakes, 
and  the  changes  they  produce  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  Universality  of  Earthquakes ;  Phenomena 
of;  Shocks;  Extent  of  Earthquakes ;  Slipping 
of  Mountains ;  Duration  of  Shocks ;  Magnitude 
of  rents  formed  by  Earthquakes ;  Elevation  and 
subsidence  of  land;  Agitations  of  the  Sea;  No- 
tices of  particular  Earthquakes 307 

8.  Brando's  Encyclopedia— Part  lY.  East  India 
Company ;  Company's  Stock ;  General  Courts ; 
Courts  of  Directors  ;  Secret  Committee ;  Ta- 
bles of  Revenue;  Excise  Duties 313 

0.  A  Gallop  Among  American  Scenery.  Beautiful 
descriptions,  and  scenes  on  the  Potomac ;  Ac- 
count of  Perry's  leaving  the  Laurence  on  Lake 
Erie ;  Paper  on  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga ; 
Deer-chase  reflections ;  Long  Island  Sound;  In- 
dians; Story  of  Pequot  and  Pamaaack;  The 
fixe-water 318 


Notices  of  New  Works: 

10.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuazle- 
wit 320 

li.  Harpers'  Family  Library— No.  L    Rev.  H-  H. 
HiUman's  History  of  the  Jews 320 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

12.  Song.    ByE.B.Hale 257 

13.  The  StcJrm;  A  Fragment.    By  R.  French  Fer- 
guson, Jr. 263 

14.  Old  Ballads.     Forbes'  Green;  a  Cumberland 
Ballad.    By  Catherine  Gilpin 280 

15.  My  Cousin — a  Boyhood  Memory 296 

16.  Morning 301 

17.  Man  Not  Made  to  Mourn 301 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ri^, — The  first  act  of  this  Drama  and  full  extracts  from  the  second,  were  published  in  our  No.  for  Sept  last.  The 
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SONG. 

BY  B.  B.  HALE. 

Roll  on—roll  on— thoa  glorious  day  ! 

BereA  of  care — ^unknown  to  sorrow — 
And  you,  ye  darksome  thoughts,  away  ! 

Dim  not  my  joy  to-morrow. 

There's  a  time  when  the  wesry  heart  is  low ; 

There's  a  time  when  the  gashing  tear-drops  run ; 
When  tlia  springs  of  joy  have  ceas'd  to  flow, 

And  the  springs  of  grief  begun. 
But  away  !  ye  trembling  times,  away  ! 
Haunt  not  my  buoyant  soul  to-day. 

I  know  ye  all !  but  I  know  beside, 
There's  a  time  to  dance,  and  a  time  to  sing ; 

A  time  to  laugh,  and  a  time  to  glide 
Around  the  graceful  ring. 

A  time,  when  hearts  in  unison  beat. 

To  the  tuneful  trip  of  sprightly  feet. 

There's  a  time  to  live,  and  a  time  to  die ! 

And  thus  the  Royal  Preacher  said : 
But  a  fiur  more  glorious  time,  say  I, 

Is  the  gloriooa  time  to  tudl 
When  trusting  hearts,  in  truthful  tether. 
Link  soul  and  soul  for  life  together ! 

Two  spaiUing  wsTes— two  crystal  stzeame— 
Two  kindred  clouds,  at  rise  of  sun ; 

Two  dulcet  tones — two  silvery  beams — 
Each  mingling  into  one ; — 

Emblems  of  love  I  but  emblems  never, 

Of  love  that  breathes  and  bums  forever. 

0,  if  there  be,  in  life  below, 
Aught,  that  can  chase  dull  care  away ; 

Or  bid  th'  intruding  trouble  go, 
It  is  the  wedding-day  ! 

God  bless  it !  may  he  ever  bless. 

The  royal  load  to  happiness. 


THE  GOLD  MINES. 
{Translated  from  the  German,) 

The  Simplon  road,  in  descending  to  Lake  Ma- 
jeoi,  crosses  several  times,  on  beautifully  construct- 
ed bridges,  the  river  Coccia,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  valley.  After  having  passed  one  of  these 
Irridges,  called  the  Ponte  Maggiore,  it  reaches  the 
valley  of  Anzasca,  conducting  to  Mount  Rosa. 
This  magnificent  mountain,  which  is  computed  to 
be  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lower  than  Mount 
Blaoe,  is  visible  from  nearly  every  part  of  Lorn- 
Urdy;  but  the  valley  is  still  more  an  object  of 
cariosity  and  admiration  to  its  people,  for  it  shnts 
vilbin  its  bosom,  that  most  powerful  of  all  talis- 
■aas-gold. 

Ffioy  mentions  these  mines,  which  must  formerly 
tone  been  of  much  importance,  as  the  senate  forbade 
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the  employing  of  more  than  five  thousand  slaves 
to  work  them,  from  fear  that  the  farmers  should 
become  too  wealthy.  AAerwards  only  a  thousand 
workmen  labored  there,  and  now  even  that  number 
is  greatly  diminished .  Nevertheless,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  have  the  privilege  of  seeking 
gold,  and  many  of  them,  who,  from  their  occupa- 
tions, are  styled  ^  Minerali,**  have  no  other  profes- 
sion. 

It  was  related  to  ns,  that  on  dark  and  stormy 
nights,  these  Minerali  observed  little  lights  shining 
on  the  hills,  and  if  in  the  morning  they  could  find 
the  exact  spot  where  they  appeared,  gold  was  cer- 
tain to  reward  the  search.  This  seemed  romantic 
enough  to  excite  our  curiosity,  but  for  sometime 
we  gained  few  satisfactory  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions on  the  subject.  At  length  we  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  an  Italian,  who  was  disposed  to  be 
more  intelligible,  and  our  readers,  if  they  please, 
can,  like  ourselves,  attribute  the  origin  of  the  storm- 
fires  of  Anzasca,  to  the  cause  we  are  about  to  re- 
late. 

^'I  have  seen  them  myself,**  said  the  Italian, 
*'  and  they  differ  wholly  from  the  common  fuefoU 
let.  Formerly,  the  road  from  Lake  Majeur  to  the 
western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  ran  through  the 
valley  of  Anzasca,  and  I  once  happened  to  be  de- 
tained in  a  hut  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
wildest  defiles,  by  a  violent  storm  which  rendered 
oar  horses  ungovernable.  As  I  was  seated  on  a 
bench,  gazing  drowsily  from  the  window — for,  there 
was  no  bed  in  the  establishment,  save  that  of  my 
host,  and  of  that  I  would  not  deprive  him — I  perceiv- 
ed several  pale  lights  at  a  distance  among  the  rocks. 
I  at  first  thought  they  shone  from  the  casement 
of  some  hut,  but  remembering  that  portion  of  the 
mountain  was  uninhabited,  and  in  truth,  uninhabi- 
table, I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  asked  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  While 
I  spoke,  the  lights  disappeared,  but  a  moment  af)er, 
was  visible  in  another  place,  as  if  the  person  who 
carried  it,  had  passed  around  a  rock.  The  tem- 
pest continued  during  this  time  to  rage  with  a  fury 
which  threatened  to  crush  our  miserable  place  of 
refuge,  and  to  hurl  down  the  very  mountains  them- 
selves, and  the  night  was  so  dark  we  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  earth  from  the  sky. 

*'  See,  it  is  there  again  !**  I  exclaimed,  "tell  me 
then,  what  is  itV* 

It  is  the  lamp  of  Lelia,**  ejaculated  one  of  our 
host's  children,  ^* Father!  rouse  yourself,  oh!  Ba- 
tista, Yittorio !  Leiia  is  on  the  mountains  !** 

'*  At  these  cries,  the  family  arose,  and  all  standing 
before  the  window,  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  flashes, 
which  continued  to  shine  daring  the  greater  part 
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o^  the  night,  though  at  long  intervalB.  The  occu 
pants  of  the  hut  willingly  told  me  all  they  knew 
concerning  these  lights,  but  only  on  condition  that 
I  would  be  silent  whenever  they  appeared,  and  al- 
low them  to  observe  with  attention,  the  exact  spot 
where  they  gleamed. 

**  To  render  my  story  intelligible,  I  must  inform 
you  that  the  Minerali  and  the  farmers  compose  two 
distinct  classes  in  the  valley  of  Anzasca.  The  em> 
ployment  of  the  former,  when  they  make  it  their  sole 
profession,  is  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  other 
inhabitants  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  regular  indus- 
try, and  in  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  Minerali  offers 
some  apology  for  what  might  otherwise  seem  an 
iUiberal  prejudice.  They  axe  profligate  and  quar- 
relsome ;  at  one  period  rich,  and  at  another  perish- 
ing with  hunger.  To  be  brief,  they  are  liable  to 
all  the  calamities,  both  moral  and  physical,  which 
befall  men,  like  gamblers  for  example,  who  cannot 
calculate  on  the  benefits  of  regular  labor. 

"  Notwithstanding,  they  are  naturally  a  fine  race 
of  men,  hardy,  courageous,  and  often  remarkably 
handsome.  They  dispense  liberally  what  they  have 
gained  easily,  and  if,  one  day  they  crouch,  hail 
dead  with  hunger,  like  wild  animals  basking  in  the 
sun ;  the  next  morning,  if  fortune  prove  smiling, 
they  appear  gay  and  brilliant,  the  true  lords  of  the 
valley.  The  Minerali  sometimes  talk  of  love,  and 
though  they  rarely  win  the  hand,  they  often  touch 
the  heart  of  the  pretty  maidens  of  Anzasca.  If 
their  sighs  are  coldly  greeted,  they  seek  comrades 
still  more  savage  than  themselves,  and  whose  arms 
are  al  ways  open  to  brave  and  desperate  men.  They 
change  their  profession,  and  haunt  the  main  roads 
when  nights  are  dark  and  travellers  unguarded ;  or, 
they  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the  regular  ban- 
ditti, who  rob  by  thousands,  and  whose  booty  is  a 
province  or  a  kingdom. 

*'  Francesco  Martelli  was  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Minerali  in  the  valley.  He  was  savage,  I  ad- 
mit, but,  that  is  the  trait  of  his  class,  and  it  was 
atoned  for  by  so  many  good  qualities,  that  even  the 
farmers — at  least  those  who  had  no  daughters  to 
be  married — found  pleasure  in  his  society.  Fran- 
cesco sang  with  such  melancholy  sweetness,  that 
the  old  women  shed  tears  while  listening.  He  had 
one  of  those  tender  and  touching  voices  which  sink 
in  the  memory  at  the  first  utterance,  and  which 
seem,  when  heard  again,  to  be  the  realization  of  a 
pleasant  dream. 

"  Lelia  was  the  only  person  in  the  valley  who  had 
never  heard  Francesco  sing.  All  the  other  mai- 
dens, either  secretly  or  openly,  under  one  pretext 
or  another,  had  satisfied  their  curiosity.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  of 
Anzasca.  Lelia  was  very  young — ^scarcely  six* 
teen,  but  her  position  as  an  only  child,  and  her  for- 
tune, consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  Austrian 
pounds,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other 
inhabitants.    Her  features  were  regularly  beautiful. 


but  though  perfecUy  well  proportioned,  her  form 
was  so  slight  and  petite^  and  her  manners  so  timid 
and  youthful,  that  she  was  always  regarded  as  a 
child.  The  heiress  of  old  Niccoli,  was  the  title 
given  her  by  parents  who  sought  tQ  excite  the  fu- 
ture ambition  of  their  sons,  but  Lelia  still  appeared 
to  them,  a  little  insignificant  being. 

"  Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth ;  and  during 
several  years,  the  life  of  the  infant  had  been  pre- 
served, or  rather  her  death  prevented,  but  by  a  kind 
of  miracle.  Even  after  her  disease,  whatever  it 
was,  had  yielded  to  the  untiring  cares  of  her  fa- 
ther, her  condition  was  rather  the  absence  of  illness 
than  the  presence  of  health ;  and,  the  sorrowful  re- 
membrance of  her  sufferings  had  implanted  a  ner- 
vous timidity,  which,  in  a  more  refined  land,  would 
have  been  deemed  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling. 
In  a  manner  deprived  of  intercourse  with  the  young 
girls  of  her  age,  by  this  peculiarity  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  was  excluded  from  it  still  more  by  another 
reason.  Her  frame  was  feeble  and  languid,  but 
she  had  cultivated  her  mind.  Music,  which  she 
passionately  loved,  had  initiated  her  in  poetry,  and 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  doctrines  of  a  certain 
school,  poetry  does  debar  us  from  communion  with 
ignorant  and  unrefined  companions.  Since  Lelia 
had  never  sought  to  hear  the  melodies  of  Fran- 
cesco, we  must  attribute  it  to  an  instinct  of  terror, 
mingled  with  the  horror  excited  in  her  by  the  very 
mention  of  one  of  the  wicked  Minerali.  She  lis- 
tened to  the  accounts  which  reached  her,  of  the 
young  Mineralo,  with  that  vague  and  careless  in- 
terest, with  which  we  hear  the  description  of  a 
being  of  another  hemisphere,  and  the  history  of 
its  beauty,  and  its  habits  of  cruel  ferocity.  But 
the  day  came  at  last,  when  poor  Lelia  listened. 

*'  She  was  seated  alone,  as  usual,  at  the  bottom  of 
her  father^s  garden,  and  while  sewing,  she  sang  in 
the  low  soft  tone,  characteristic  of  her  voice.  The 
enclosure  of  the  garden  on  that  side,  was  a  hedge 
of  shrubs  which  grew  along  the  summit  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Through  the  abyss,  the  river  flowed  darkly 
and  rapidly,  and  beyond,  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  feet,  a  line  of  rugged  rocks  bounded  the 
horizon .  Her  tones  were  seldom  sufficiently  loud  to 
reach  the  echoes  among  the  rocks,  though  some- 
times in  the  fervor  of  her  enthusiasm,  she  would 
strive  to  win  a  repetition  of  her  songs  from  these 
fairy  minstrels  of  the  valley.  On  this  day,  she 
observed  with  astonishment,  a  similar  effect,  thougrh 
her  voice  was  faint  almost  as  a  sigh.  She  sang 
another  strain  a  little  louder,  the  defiance  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  sweet  melodious  voice  finished  her 
favorite  melody,  from  the  point  where  she  had 
ceased.  The  first  impulse  of  Lelia  was  to  fly — ^the 
second,  to  remain  stationary  and  listen  again  to  the 
strains ;  the  third,  and  the  one  she  obeyed,  was  to 
glide  noiselessly  to  the  hedge  and  look  down  the 
ravine,  to  discover  whence  the  voice  proceeded. 

**  She  found  the  echo  was  a  young  man,  occupied 
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IB  guiding  down  the  river,  one  of  the  rafU  which  the 
infaabitants  of  the  Alpe  employ  to  carry  their  provi- 
ttons  to  market ;  the  raft  was  at  this  moment,  statioo- 
try  beside  the  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  The 
yonth  was  leaning  on  his  oar,  apparently  endeavor- 
Ifig  to  propel  the  raft,  bat  his  eyes  were  upraised 
18  if  he  looked  for  the  apparition  of  a  star;  and 
Lelia  was  cooTinced,  though  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  that  he  had  observed  her  through  the  trees 
while  she  sang,  and  had  adopted  this  method  of  at- 
tracting her  attention  without  startling  her.  Such 
appeared  to  be  his  object ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
have  had  no  other,  for  after  having  gased  an  in- 
stant, he  withdrew  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  confu- 
sion, and  pushing  the  raft,  he  was  borne  along  by 
the  river,  and  soon  concealed  from  view. 

"  The  life  of  Lelia  was  as  calm  as  the  sleeping 
waters  of  a  lake  which  a  light  cloud  can  darken, 
or  the  wing  of  an  insect  agitate.  This  little  oc- 
cttirenee  awoke  reflection,  and  summoned  the  sweet 
reveries  of  sixteen.  She  felt  her  cheeks  glow,  as 
she  foacied  how  the  young  man  had  watched  her 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  wondered  why  he  had 
departed  without  speaking  to  her,  after  having  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  her  attention.  There  was  deli- 
cacy in  this  ruse  to  spare  her  the  surprise,  perhaps 
the  terror,  of  seeing  a  stranger  in  that  place ;  there 
was  modesty  in  the  embarrassment,  vrith  which  he 
had  withdrawn  his  glance. 

*^  A  week  passed  ere  she  again  saw  this  Apollo  of 
her  yoang  imagination.  It  q>peared,  as  if  they  had 
become  acquainted  in  the  interval.  They  siJuted 
each  other,  the  second  time  they  spoke,  and  at  length 
they  conversed.    There  was  nothing  mysterious  in 

i  their  iBtercoorse.  He  was  probably  a  farmer's 
son  frooa  the  upper  valley,  who  had  been  attracted 
like  maoy  others,  by  rumors  of  the  heiress  of  old 
Nicoli.  He  was  ignorant  of  books ;  he  loved  poetry 
rather  for  music  than  for  itself;  bat,  what  did  that 
natter  I  The  records  of  the  Creator  were  around 
aod  within  them,  and  if  denied,  the  mind  were 
graven  deeply  in  the  heart.  He  was  strong  and 
robust,  and  that  constitutes  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  a 
fiagfle  and  timid  woman.    He  ran  on  the  very 

I  edge  of  the  precipice ;  he  bounded  from  rock  to 
rock  in  the  torrent,  with  the  fearlessness  of  the 

I  Chamois.  He  was  handsome,  brave  and  graceful, 
and  this  glorious  being,  with  brilliant  eyes  and 
fashing  cheeks,  threw  himself  at  her  foot,  and 
worshipped  her  loveliness,  as  the  poets  adore  the 
pile  Phoebus.    The  world,  hitherto  so  monotonous, 

\  so  empty,  so  wearisome  for  Lelia,  became  a  para- 
dise. One  thing  only  tormented  her;  they  had 
been  long  enough  together,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  sixteen ;  they  were  well  acquainted,  had 
avowed  their  attachment  without  reserve,  had  even 
plighted  their  faith,  and  yet  her  lover  had  never 
revealed  to  her  his  name. 

**  LeKa,  while  meditating  on  this,  lamented  her 
precipitaiiofi,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  xemedy 


that,  and  she  resolved  to  learn  tfala  secret,  if  it  teas 
one,  at  their  next  interview. 

** '  My  name !'  was  his  reply  to  her  prompt  and 
osndid  question ; '  yon  will  know  it  soon  enough !' 

*•  ( But  I  will  not  be  refused.  You  must  toll  me 
now,  or  at  the  latest  to-morrow  evening.' 

*'  •  Why  to-morrow  evening V 

"  *  Because  my  hand  will  be  demanded  to-morrow 
by  a  rich  and  handsome  yonng  man,  whom  my  fa* 
ther  approves.  I  will  not,  at  whatever  cost,  dis- 
appoint the  cherished  wishes  of  my  only  remaining 
parent,  without  giving  him  some  satisfactory  rea- 
son. Oh !  you  do  not  know  him ;  fortune  is  noth- 
ing in  his  estimation,  compared  with  the  happiness 
of  his  child.  You  may  be  poor,  but  you  are  good 
and  honorable,  and  therefore,  you  will  not  seem  to 
him,  unworthy  of  Lelia !' 

**  The  evening  was  dark,  but  Lelia  thought  she 
saw  her  lover  smile  as  she  spoke,  and  a  happy  be- 
lief entered  her  mind,  which  made  her  heart  beat 
quickly.  He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
appeared  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions ;  at  last, 
in  an  altered  tone,  he  answered : 

'* '  Then  it  shall  be  told  to-morrow  evening.' 

"  *  Here  V 

**  *  No,  in  the  house  of  your  father,  in  the  presence 
of  my  rival !' 

"  The  next  day  arrived,  and  with  the  formal  cere^ 
monies  customary  in  the  valley  on  such  occasions, 
the  suitor  whom  Lelia  had  mentioned  presented 
himself  to  ask  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  or 
rather — ^for  they  do  not  like  the  maidens  of  An* 
zasca  to  lose  time — to  demand  her  hand.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  connexion  in  every  way  desirable  to 
Niccoli,  for  it  was  the  best  match  between  the  vale 
of  OssoU  and  Mount  Rosa.  The  youth  was  rich* 
and  prudent  even  to  an  extreme.  What  could  a 
father  wish  more  % 

^*  Lelia  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  to  the  very 
latest  moment,  to  approach  the  door  of  the  house 
where  her  presence  was  awaited  by  the  eMer  mem- 
bers of  both  families.  While  she  abstractedly  ar* 
ranged  her  dress,  she  constently  looked  from  the 
window,  whence  she  could  see  the  great  road  and 
the  two  families  below,  and  her  suspense  became 
agony.  How  bitter  were  her  reflections  during 
this  interval !  She  began  to  believe  the  past  was 
all  a  dream,  a  fiction  of  her  imagination,  wearied 
by  poetry  and  solitude,  or  perhaps  by  suflering. 
Or  had  she  been  the  dupe  of  a  deceiver?  The 
smile  she  had  remarked  on  her  lover's  foce,  was 
it  only  the  foreteller  of  cruel  jests,  with  which  he 
might  even  now  be  amusing  his  companions,  by 
ponrtraying  her  perplexity  and  despair !  Her  oon^ 
duct  now  seemed  like  folly  and  ingratitude.  At 
length  she  obeyed  the  orders  of  her  father,  and 
took  her  station  beside  him,  with  faltering  steps, 
and  cheeks  burning  with  fever.  The  appearance 
of  the  many  persons  who  expected  her,  struck  bar 
with  fright  and  diffideaee. 
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'*She  looked  aronnd  her  with  moibid  timidity, 
while  their  marble^like  gaze,  fixed  on  her  with  the 
ceremonious  rigor  of  an  antique  custom,  seemed  to 
freeze  her  heart.  Nevertheless,  there  waa  one 
whose  ideas  of  cauvenances,  strict  though  they 
were,  could  not  prevent  his  eyes  from  glistening 
with  pleasure,  and  his  arms  from  opening  towards 
her.  It  was  her  father,  who  after  regarding  her 
for  several  instants,  in  ecstasy  as  she  stood  in  her 
pure  white  drapery,  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
blessed  her  fervently. 

*'  *  My  daughter !'  he  said,  and  his  smile  was 
bathed  in  tears, '  it  is  hard  for  an  old  man  to  think 
of  severing  from  all  he  loves  in  the  world ;  but, 
the  laws  of  nature  should  be  respected.  Young 
men  and  maidens  will  love,  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
new  ties  will  spring  from  their  union.  It  is  the 
common  fate,  my  child,  it  is  the  lot  of  woman,  and 
her  destiny.  During  sixteen  years,  I  have  watched 
over  you  as  a  miser  over  his  gold,  and  now  I  for- 
sake you ;  you,  the  treasure  of  my  life.  All  I  ask 
of  you,  is  to  obey  me  at  this  hour,  and  to  obey  me 
joyfully,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord.  After  that,  leave 
the  old  roan  to  his  way,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
He  has  seen  his  daughter  happy,  and  the  children 
of  her  children  shall  bless  his  memory.  He  has 
drunk  the  cup  of  life,  sweet  and  bitter,  bitter  and 
sweet ;  he  has  quaffed  it  to  the  dregs,  but  it  was 
mixed  with  honey,  Lelia,  thanks  to  his  cherished 
child !  There  was  sweetness  in  it,  even  to  the  last 
drop!' 

**  Lelia  threw  her  arms  around  her  father,  and 
flobbed  wildly.  She  wept  so  long  and  bitterly,  that 
the  friends  who  were  present,  forgot  their  formal 
etiquette,  and  approached  her  anxiously.  When 
at  length  she  raised  her  head,  they  saw  her  cheeks 
were  no  longer  tearful,  but  pale  and  wan  as  the 
marble  of  Cordaglia.  A  murmur  of  compassion 
arose  from  the  assistants,  and  they  whispered  one 
to  the  other,  '  poor  child  !  stiU  so  delicate,  always 
these  old  attacks  V  The  father  was  alarmed  and 
hastened  to  abridge  a  ceremony  so  formidable  to 
the  nervous  timidity  of  his  daughter. 

** '  It  is  enough,'  said  he, '  all  will  be  finished  in 
a  moment ;  Leiia,  do  you  accept  this  young  man 
for  your  betrothed  ?  Say,  my  child,  one  word,  and 
all  is  over.' 

'*  Lelia  strove  in  vain  to  speak :  she  bowed  her 
head  in  token  of  assent. 

'*  *  Friends !'  said  Niccoli,  *  my  daughter  has  con- 
sented, that  is  sufficient.  My  son,  salute  your  bride, 
and  then  let  as  enter  and  drink  happiness  to  the 
alliance.' 

* "  The  young  maiden  has  not  replied,'  observed 
a  relation  of  the  young  man  in  a  cold,  ceremcmions 
manner. 

"  '  Answer  then,  my  child,'  said  Niccoli,  casting 
a  disdainful  and  reproachful  glance  on  the  speaker 
*  say  but  one  little  word,  qieak !' 


*'  Leila's  blanched  and  pallid  tips  parted  to  obey, 
when  a  man,  evidently  too  impatient  to  open  the 
door  of  the  little^  court,  leaped  over  it,  and  rushed 
abruptly  into  the  midst  of  the  group. 

*'  *  Do  not  speak !'  he  cried, '  I  forbid  it !' 

^*  Lelia  turned  to  him  with  a  stifled  scream,  and 
would  have  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  had  she 
not  been  forcibly  restrained  by  her  father. 

"  *  Who  is  this  V  he  demanded,  with  a  sad  and 
frightened  air ;  *  wretch,  villian,  fool  1  what  do  you 
seek  here  V 

"  •  You  cannot  provoke  me,  Niccoli,'  returned 
the  intruder, '  even  if  you  insult  me ;  I  come  to  ask 
your  daughter  in  marriage !' 

"  *  You !'  cried  the  furious  parent. 

**'You!'  repeated  the  assembled  relations,  in 
tones  of  contempt,  rage  or  ridicule,  each  according 
to  his  character. 

" '  We  need  not  proceed  further,'  said  the  same 
formal  old  man  who  had  spoken  before,  *  a.  troth 
commenced  in  a  quarrel,  will  never  end  in  a  mar- 
riage. To  demand  a  young  giri  in  honorable  mar* 
riage  is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  shame.  Let  her  re- 
ply to  the  young  man  herself,  and  then  we  will  re- 
tire in  peace.' 

*'  *•  He  has  spoken  well,'  said  the  most  circumspect 
among  the  old  men. 

*'  *'  Answer,  my  daughter,  answer,  and  let  this 
youth  depart.' 

**  Lelia  blushed  and  grew  pale  alternately.  She 
made  a  step  forward,  hesitated,  looked  timidly  at 
her  father,  and  then  stood  motionless  as  a  statue, 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  still  the 
beatings  of  her  heart. 

"  *  My  child !'  exclaimed  old  Niccoli,  in  a  tone  of 
anger,  hardly  suppressed,  and  seizing  her  arm, 
<  do  you  know  this  man  1  have  you  ever  seen  him 
before  ?    Speak !  do  you  know  his  name  V 

"*No!' 

**  *  No  ?  Insolent  wretch !  My  daughter,  proffer 
your  cheek  to  your  future  husband,  for  the  customs 
of  our  forefathers  must  be  followed,  and  leave  me 
to  chase  the  vagabond  from  my  door !' 

**She  advanc^  mechanically ;  when  the  tobI fiance 
extended  his  arms  and  approached  her,  she  avoided 
him,  uttering  a  sudden  cry,  and  turned,  tottering 
toward  the  other. 

"  *  Stop,  stop !'  exclaimed  the  relations,  *  yoa  are 
deranged,  you  know  not  what  you  do ;  that  is  Fran- 
cesco the  Mineralo.' 

'^  She  was  already  beside  the  stranger,  who  stirred 
not  from  his  place,  and  as  the  fatal  name  reached 
her  ear,  she  sank  fainting  in  his  arms. 

'*Tfae  confusion  which  ensued,  cannot  be  described. 
They  carried  Lelia  almost  lifeless  into  the  house. 
The  relations  united  their  efforts  to  restrain  the 
father,  who  would  have  instantly  assailed  the  Mine- 
ralo. Francesco  remained  for  some  time,  his 
arms  folded,  in  sorrowful  and  silent  composure ;  but, 
when,  at  length,  the  imprecations  and  abusive  epi- 
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iheta  with  which  Niccoli  addressed  him,  ceased 
from  the  old  man's  ezhaastion,  be  strode  boldly 
before  him. 

**  *  I  cao  bear  from  yo«,  all  these  injnries,'  he 
said ;  '  yoa  well  know,  that  if  some  of  them  are 
merited,  it  is  rather  from  my  position,  than  my  own 
fault.  If  to  chastise  the  insolent,  and  throw 
back  contempt,  for  contempt  constitutes  a  ivretch, 
then  am  I  one.  But  no  man  can  be  called  a  vaga- 
bond who  Utos  in  the  habitation  of  his  ancestors, 
and  follows  their  profession.  But  all  this  is  of 
no  importance ;  these  are  mere  words.  That  I  am 
poor  is  your  true  objection,  and  it  is  a  great  one. 
If  I  chose  to  take  your  daughter  without  her  for- 
tune, I  could  do  so  iu  spite  of  you  all ;  but  I  would 
lelinquish  her,  even  to  that  soulless  man,  rather  than 
expoee  a  being  so  lorely  and  fragile,  to  the  priva- 
tions and  vicissitudes  of  a  life  like  mine.  For  this 
reason,  I  demand  not  only  your  daughter,  but  a 
portion  of  her  wealth,  however  small  the  portion 
may  be,  and  you  have  also  the  right  to  require  that 
I  should  not  come  empty-handed.  She  is  young, 
there  is  no  cause  to  hasten  her  marriage.  Grant 
me  one  year,  one  single  year,  name  a  reasonable 
sum,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  cannot 
place  the  stipulated  amount  before  you,  I  swear 
here,  to  renounce  every  claim  which  the  generous 
preference  of  your  daughter  has  given  me  to  her 


^ '  It  is  well  arranged,'  returned  the  same  old  man 
who  had  already  spoken ; '  under  any  circumstances, 
a  year  should  intervene  between  the  betrothal  and 
the  marriage.  If  the  young  man,  in  a  year  from 
this  day,  before  midnight,  shall  place  on  the  table 
here,  in  gold  or  silver  money,  or  in  virgin  gold, 
the  same  sum  I  intended  bestowing  on  my  grand- 
son, I  promise,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  there 
shall  be  no  opposition  made  to  the  maiden's  caprice, 
should  it  last  so  long;  and  we  will  consult  her 
wish  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  in  preference  to 
the  jadgment  and  desire  of  her  father.  The  sum 
is  only  three  thousand  pounds !' 

A  laogh  of  mockery  and  derision  was  heard 
among  the  relations. 

"^^Yes,  yes!'  they  cried,  <it  is  all  just!  let  the 
llineralo  bring  three  thousand  pounds,  and  he  shall 
marry  Lelia.  Neighbor  Niccoli,  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
position ;  allow  us  to  intercede  for  Francesco,  and 
ask  yonr  consent.' 

" '  Gentlemen !'  said  Francesco,  with  an  embar- 
raaament  mingled  with  anger,  '  the  sum  of  three 
thoneand  pounds — ' 

'*  He  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  contemptuous 
kilter. 

^  *  It  IB  a  right  loyal  proposition,'  repeated  the  re- 
lationB ;  *  oonsent  to  it,  neighbor  Niccoli,  consent.* 

***1  consent !'  said  Niccoli,  disdainfolly. 

^'  *'  Be  it  so !'  returned  Francesco,  with  indignant 
pride,  and  he  retired,  his  heart  deeply  wounded. 

**  It  was  remarked,  that  from  this  day,  the  habits 


and  the  character  of  the  Mineralo  were  greatly 
changed.  He  not  only  forsook  the  society  of  bis 
dissipated  comrades,  but  also  that  of  respectable 
persons  whose  houses  were  open  to  him,  either  on 
account  of  his  musical  talent,  or  because  his  con- 
duct was  so  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Mineral!. 
Day  after  day,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  preca- 
rious toil.  The  change  of  seasons  made  no  dif- 
ference  with  him.  The  storm  did  not  induce  him 
to  seek  shelter,  nor  the  rain  detain  him  at  home. 
All  day,  and  frequently  all  night  too,  he  might  be 
seen  in  the  fields,  on  the  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  torrents.  He  seldom  even  permitted  him* 
self  the  happiness  of  meeting  the  beloved  one,  for 
whom  he  submitted  to  so  many  trials. 

^^  Gold,  gold  was  his  only  thought  by  day,  his  only 
dream  by  night.  When  the  lovers  were  some- 
times together,  in  the  solitude  and  mystery  of 
night,  it  was  but  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  false 
confidence,  of  consolation  and  hope.  She  could, 
during  these  interviews,  speak  only  with  sighs  and 
tears,  but  he  seemed  full  of  enthusiasm  and  firm 
faith.  Notwithstanding,  days  and  weeks  rolled  on, 
the  moon  renewed  her  light,  the  end  of  the  year 
drew  near,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  immense 
sum  was  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains. 

"  The  hopes  of  the  Mineralo  daily  diminished. 
He  could  no  longer  otter  a  consolation,  which  had 
fled  even  from  his  dreams;  he  could  only  dasp 
Lelia,  in  sadness  and  grief,  to  his  breast,  when  she 
hazarded  a  question  concerning  his  labors,  and  then 
mechanically  return  to  his  hopeless  task. 

*'  It  is  a  strange,  and  sometimes  a  sublime  study,  • 
the  mystery  of  a  woman's  mind.  The  health  of 
Lelia  had  been  deeply  afieoted  by  the  events  we 
have  related.  Her  cheeks  had  been  pale  and  her 
frame  weak  for  several  months,  and  now  was  the 
painful  impression  added,  of  these  mute  but  elo- 
quent interviews  with  her  lover.  The  more  their 
griefs  grew  dark,  the  more  their  aflfairs  seemed 
desperate,  the  higher  mounted  her  courage,  as  if 
to  conquer  fortune.  The  hopes  of  Lelia  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  fears  of  Francesco,  and  the 
energy  -which  abandoned  this  man,  hitherto  so 
courageous,  appeared  to  pass  to  her.  Even  her 
physical  faculties  reflected  the  force  of  her  spirit. 
Her  nerves  acquired  more  than  their  natural  vigor, 
her  cheeks  fl&shed,  and  the  light  of  her  eyes  was 
brilliant. 

*'  The  cold  and  indolent  imagination  of  man  has 
not  half  a  woman's  resources  under  such  circum- 
stances. Relinquishing  all  trust  in  fortune  and 
chance,  she  turned  to  the  altars,  and  to  the  most 
venerated  saints  and  martyrs  of  her  land.  She 
made  vows  and  pilgrimages,  she  questioned  even 
her  dreams,  she  sought  predictions  in  the  poems  of 
Dante,  she  interpreted  for  herself  the  poetry  of 
heaven,  the  mystical  language  of  the  stars.  The 
year  drew  to  its  close,  and  the  sum  which  the  gold 
seeker  had  amassed,  though  miraculoos  in  amoont. 
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was  still  far,  Yery  far  from  sufficient.  The  last 
day  dawDCd,  accompanied  by  a  frightful  storm^  and 
the  night  sank  cold  and  dark  on  the  toil  of  Fran- 
cesco. He  was  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  op- 
posite the  dwelling  of  Niccoli,  and  as  the  daylight 
faded  from  the  valley,  he  saw,  with  inexpressible 
agony  of  soal,  by  the  numerous  lights  gleaming 
from  the  windows,  that  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
f&te.  A  little  gold  he  had  discovered,  induced 
him,  however,  to  continue  the  search,  as  a  drown- 
ing roan  will  grasp  a  tiny  shrub.  He  stood  on  a 
spot  indicated  by  one  of  Leiia's  dreams,  and  she 
had  conjured  him  not  to  cease  his  labor  till  the  mo- 
ment when  the  distant  church-clock  should  sound 
to  destroy  their  hopes  forever. 

However,  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  him ;  he 
had  found  a  small  perpendicular  vein  of  gold,  and 
it  was  possible  that  this,  though  of  slight  importance 
itself,  might  lead  to  a  horizontal  vein,  which  should 
form  one  of  those  grappi  or  masses,  in  which  the 
gold  is  abundant,  and  from  which,  it  is  easily  ex- 
tricated. But  the  work  was  painful,  and  it  was 
impracticable  to  continue  it  long ;  his  powers  were 
nearly  exhausted ;  the  tempest  beat  violently  in  his 
face,  and  the  darkness  grew  deeper  every  moment. 
He  felt  his  heart  sink ;  his  limbs  trembled,  a  cold 
mobture  bathed  his  forehead,  and,  as  the  last  rays 
of  day  fled  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  he  fell 
senseless  on  the  earth.  He  knew  not  how  long  he 
had  remained  in  this  state,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
life,  by  a  soand  resembling  that  of  a  human  voice. 
The  storm  growled  round  the  mountain,  more  fu- 
rious than  ever,  and  the  obscurity  was  profound ; 
but,  on  turning  his  head,  he  observed  a  light  at  a 
little  distance,  and  his  heart  beat  once  more.  The 
light  approached  him,  and  he  perceived  a  human 
form,  clad  entirely  in  white. 

** '  Lelia !'  he  cried,  in  surprise,  mingled  with  su- 
perstitous  terror,  as  he  recognized  the  features  of 
his  young  and  lovely  betrothed. 

'*  *  Do  not  waste  time  in  words,*  she  said ; '  you 
can  still  accomplish  much,  and  I  have  full  assurance 
that  I  am  not  now  deceived .  Arise,  and  take  courage! 
work,  here  is  the  light ;  I  will  sit  at  the  foot  of  this 
shattered  rock  and  aid  you  with  my  prayers,  since 
I  have  not  the  strength  to  lend  you  any  other  assis- 
tance.* 

**  Francesco  resumed  his  pick-axe,  and  excited  by 
shame,  and  by  his  admiration  of  the  confidence  of 
the  brave  maiden,  he  applied  himself  to  his  labor 
with  renewed  vigor. 

*'  *'  Have  good  courage !'  continued  Lelia, '  and 
all  will  be  well.  That  was  ably  done !  surely  the 
saints  listen  to  us  kindly !' 

^  Once  only,  she  uttered  a  kind  of  complaint. 

'*  *  How  cold  it  is !'  she  said ;  *  hasten  my  friend, 
for  I  cannot  return  to  the  house  without  the  light.' 
From  time  to  time  she  continued  to  repeat '  hasten!' 
Francesco's  heart  bled,  as  he  thought  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  maiden  so  young  and  delicate,  abroad 


on  such  a  night,  and  he  knocked  in  despair  on  the 
resounding  rock.  He  was  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  she  was  seated,  and  he  was  about  to 
entreat  her  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  light,  when 
she  said : 

"  '  Hasten !  hasten !  the  hour  draws  near ;  they 
will  expect  me,  they  wait  for  me  now — I  can  delay 
no  longer !  farewell !' 

Francesco  gazed  around  him,  but  he  saw  the 
light  no  more. 

"  What  meant  this  strange  departure  ?  Wliy  had 
she  gone  alone,  knowing  that  if  left  in  darkness, 
he  conld  not  work?  Had  her  feelings  changed 
with  the  loss  of  hope?  Bitter  and  humiliating 
thought !  Nevertheless,  it  arrested  the  first  im^ 
pulse  of  Francesco,  which  was  to  follow  his  mis- 
tress. He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  sudden 
tremor  seized  him  ;  his  heart  was  stilled,  he  fainted, 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  had  he  not  leaned 
for  support  against  a  rock.  When  he  recovered 
himself,  he  tried  to  retrace  his  steps  as  accurately 
as  the  darkness  would  permit.  He  could  not  dis- 
cover exactly  the  place  where  Lelia  had  been  seat- 
ed ;  but  he  was  sure  of  remembering  the  surround- 
ing objects,  and  should  she  still  be  there,  her  white 
dress  would  be  visible  through  the  obscurity.  Even 
for  the  well-trained  feet  of  Francesco,  the  road, 
withont  the  faintest  light  to  guide  him,  was  very 
dangerous.  And  it  was  perhaps  to  the  mental 
exercise  necessary  to  direct  his  steps,  that  he  owed 
the  firmness  and  dignity  with  which  he  presented 
himself  before  the  father  of  Lelia.  *  Niccoli!' 
he  said,  *  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  the  fair 
trial  you  allowed  me.  I  have  failed  in  it,  and  in 
the  terms  of  our  engagement,  and  I  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  your  daughter.' 

'^  He  was  about  to  retire  as  promptly  as  he  had 
entered,  but  old  Niccoli  grasped  his  arm.  '  Bid 
us  adieu  !"  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  "leave  as 
not  in  anger.  Pardon  my  unjust  words,  daring  our 
last  interview.  I  have  watched  you,  Francesco, 
since  that  day.' 

**  And  he  brushed  away  a  tear,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  garments  splashed  with  rain  and  mud,  and  the 
haggard  eyes  and  features  o(  the  youth. 

"  *  But  no  matter,  my  word  is  pledged.  F&re- 
well !  now  call  my  daughter.  Heaven  grant  the 
events  of  this  night  may  bring  no  fearful  misfor- 
tune !' 

"  Francesco  slowly  withdrew ;  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  seen  the  waving  of  her  robe  before 
departing.  "  '  She  is  not  in  her  chamber  I'  cried  a 
voice.  The  heart  of  Francesco  was  crushed. 
All  thO  house  was  in  commotion.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  steps  in  every  direction,  and  voices  which 
called  her  name.  Then  the  old  man  rushed  from, 
the  room,  and  laying  his  hands  on  Francesco's  shoul- 
ders, gazed  at  him  wildly. 

'* '  Have  you  any  tidings  of  my  daughter  1  Speak, 
I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  our  Divine  Master  ! 
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Tell  me  even,  that  you  have  married  her,  and  I 
will  pardon  and  bleaa  you!  Speak!  why  this  »i- 
lence !  will  you  answer  \  Say  one  word,  where  is 
my  daughter?  where  is  my  Lelia?  my  life!  my 
light  •  my  hope !  my  ohild !  my  chDd !' 

"  The  Mineralo  started,  as  from  a  dream.  He 
looked  about  him,  as  if  he  could  not  comprehend 
what  was  passing.  A  mortal  shuddering  ran  through 
liis  frame* 

"  •Bring  lights,  torches!'  he  cried,  *  and  all  of 
you  follow  me!'  And  he  rushed  without.  He 
was  promptly  joined  by  those  who  were  present, 
amounting  to  more  than  twelve,  with  lighted  torches, 
which  streamed  through  the  storm  like  meteors. 
As  to  Francesco,  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
bot  reeled  to  and  fro,  like  one  intoxicated. 

**  At  last  they  reached  the  place  he  sought,  and 
bj  the  Uase  of  the  torches  they  perceived  some- 
thing white  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  It  was  Lelia. 
Her  back  was  resting  against  the  stone ;  one  of 
her  hands  pressed  her  boeom,  like  one  suffering 
with  cold,  and  with  the  other,  she  held  the  lamp 
whose  fame  had  expired. 

"  Franeesco  fell  on  his  knees  on  one  side,  the  old 
man  knelt  on  the  other;  the  torches  shed  a  gleam 
brilliant  as  day-light.     She  was  cold,  cold  as 


**Thepoor,  desolate  and  childless  old  man,  wished 
afterwards  to  seek  the  object  of  his  daughter's  de- 
voted love,  but  Francesco  was  never  seen  after 
that  fatal  night. 

''A  plaintive  sound  is  sometimes  heard  on  the 
ffloontaia ;  the  inhabitants  assert,  it  is  uttered  by 
the  Mineralo  as  he  seeks  his  betrothed  among  the 
racks;  and  every  dark  and  storltiy  night,  may  be 
aeen  on  the  mountain  the  lamp  of  Lelia,  lighting 
the  phantom  of  her  beloved  in  iu  search  for  gold." 
Jaiib  Tatloe  W . 

Chilicoihe^  Ohio. 


O  gloriott*  the  stonn ! 

See,  it  clearelh  a  path— 
And  the  forest  is  bared, 

In  the  strength  of  its  wrath ! 
And  the  branches  are  torn — 

And  the  ieaves,  tho'  they're  grees. 
Where  the  flash  leaves  the  cloud 

In  the  Heavens,  are  seen ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  » 

Though  blighting  the  stroke, 

Of  the  thunder-sent  blast ; 
Though  the  glories  of  earth, 

On  iu  wild  winds  are  east ; 
Yet  deadlier  the  blow 

That  strips  the  heart  bare, 
When  the  bright  budding  joys 

Of  its  love  clusters  there. 

0  cloud  of  my  day, 

Of  my  night,  of  my  noon — 
Pour  on  thy  thick  spray — 
There  is  rest  in  the  tomb. 

1  heed  not  thy  roar — 
Though  death 's  in  the  sound ; 

The  world  hath  act  left  me, 
A  joy  thou  oan'st  wound. 


THE  STORM;  A  FRAGMENT. 
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0  cloud  of  the  night ! 
That  sullenly  hangs  o'er 

The  steep  mountain's  height, 
Cease,  cease  not  thy  roar ! 

0 1  thunder  thy  rage. 
On  the  tree,  or  the  cot, 

Though  thy  victims  may  cry — 
Storm,  reck  I  thee  not ! 

I  live  in  the  light 

Of  thy  burning  bright  flash ! 
I  watch  thy  swift  flight, 

And  I  w^ait  for  thy  crash — 
Now  frowning— now  muttering— 

Now  flying  away«— 
To  set  earth  and  the  sky, 

In  battle  array ! 


RUDOLPH  AND  ALICE. 

(  TranaUUed  from,  tha  German.) 

BY  A  LADY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  a  loving  pair  sat  under  the  arching  fresh 
green  trees  on  the  seashore.  The  sun  bad  already 
"gone  down  to  sup  with  the  ocean;'*  bot  the 
high  rooky  points  opposite,  were  still  ornamented 
with  a  red  light.  Twilight  spread  over  the  deep 
vallies ;  a  single  column  of  mist  rose  high  from 
the  pine  woods ;  and,  slowly  spreading  itself,  fell 
back  again.  The  clouds  of  heaven  trembled  in 
the  slow  moving  waves, — a  single  star  shone  on 
the  dark  blue,  reflecting  its  image  in  the  w^ter. 
All  was  still  and  solemn.  It  was  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath;  no  noise  of  laboring  men  broke  the 
silence — no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  striking  with  slow  strokes  on  the  shore, 
and,  at  intervals,  the  call  of  a  solitary  herdsman 
from  the  Alps.  Rudolph  and  Alice  embraced; 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  love  and  thankfulness 
to  God,  who  had  so  wonderfully  preserved  them 
until  now.  To  day,  for  the  first  time,  their  banns 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  their  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  next 
month.  Well  they  deserved  their  happiness;  their 
love  had  been  proved  by  many  heavy  trials ;  now, 
after  years  of  separation  and  sorrow,  they  wore  at 
last  to  enjoy  a  happiness  made  so  dear  to  them  by 
long  privation.  Rudolph's  father  had  been  the 
rich  cutler-master,  Christolph,  whose  houses  and 
workshops  of  various  kinds  were  situated  in  the 
opposite  woods,  where  the  loud  noise  of  the  power- 
ful machinery  startled  the  ros  buck  from  the  dark 
fir  woods. 
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Rudolph  waa  an  only  son ;  he  was  designed  by 
his  father,  for  the  office  of  a  priest,  as  at  that  time, 
the  priests  were  a  very  powerful  body  in  the  state, 
The  thirty  years  war,  the  arrogance  of  the  no- 
bility, the  sedition  of  the  people,  had  made  it  Yery 
necessary  for  the  princes,  hard  pressed  on  every 
side,  to  haTQ.  learned  and  wise  men  in  their  coun 
ciLs.  Master  Christolph  already  saw  his  son  a 
priest,  adorned  with  cross  and  chain,  placed  as  a 
counsellor  in  some  town,  or  perhaps  in  the  empe- 
ror *s  court  itself.  He  enjoyed,  by  anticipation, 
the  honors  which  would  spread  over  his  house,  for 
these  he  would  give  up  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
house  filled  with  blooming  happy  children,  and  the 
joy  of  a  grandson  to  lay  on  his  lap. 

Rudolph  thought  not  as  his  father.  From  his 
childhood  his  heart  would  warm,  when  the  neigh- 
bors would  meet  of  an  evening  at  the  inn,  and, 
i^und  the  table,  talk  over  former  wars,  relating 
the  many  gallant  deeds  of  Wallerstein,  under 
whom  they  had  formerly  served.  Then  would 
Rudolph^s  blood  warm — he  would  hang  on  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  and  in  his  play  hours,  go 
over  with  his  companions,  all  the  battles  he  had 
heard  described,  until — without  his  willing  it — they 
exercised  almost  a  magic  power  over  him.  The 
father  listened  but  little  to  the  plainly  spoken  wishes 
of  his  son,  and  Rudolph  must  remain  with  the 
Benedictines,  though  their  cloister  walls  were  to 
him  a  prison.  But  the  boy  grew  to  a  youth ;  and 
his  feelings  began  to  speak.  At  a  holy  proces- 
sion, at  which  Rudolph,  as  the  handsomest  and 
eldest  of  the  boys,  was  appointed  to  bear  the 
standard,  with  which  the  provincial  altar  on  the 
sea  shore  was  to  be  adorned,  he  beheld  an  image, 
which  instantly  awakened  many  new  feelings  in 
his  soul.  There  walked  in  procession,  six  mai- 
dens clothed  in  white,  crowned  with  flowers,  bear- 
ing branches  in  their  hands.  They  sung  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  and  strewed  before  the  high  altar  the 
sweetest,  brightest  flowers  of  May.  One,  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all — whose  locks  were 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  white  Narcissus,  turned 
her  sweet,  pale  blue  eyes  on  Rudolph,  with  a  look 
that  went  straight  to  his  heart.  The  standard  he 
bore  nearly  fell  from  his  arms ;  the  maiden  too  stood 
motionless.  Her  outstretched  hand  for  a  moment 
trembled ;  but,  meeting  the  smile  of  her  compa- 
nions, she  quickly  strewed  her  flowers  on  the  altar, 
and  returned  to  her  place.  The  image  of  this 
maidenleU  Rudolph^s  heart  no  more  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  studies  and  the  watchfulness  exer- 
cised over  him,  he  learned  who  she  was,  where 
she  lived,  and  then,  though  seldom,  and  not  with- 
out danger,  would  he  see  and  speak  to  her. 

Nigh  on  the  mountain  which  rose  at  the  left  of 
the  sea,  stood  her  father's  lonely  hut,  in  which, 
poor  and  neglected,  he  lived,  supporting  himself 
by  the  work  of  his  hands  and  the  produce  of  his 
small  field. 


Around,  through  rocks  and  valties,  where  no 
one  would  suspect  his  path,  must  Rudolph  find  his 
way,  and  too  well  did  Alice  remember  the  hand- 
some standard-bearer,  to  be  frightened  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  appeared  from  the  low  rocks  be- 
hind her  father's  house,  and  stood  before  her.  From 
that  time,  the  young  people  were  as  much  together 
as  possible,  and  had  the  least  spark  of  desire  for 
the  cloister  ever  gleamed  in  Rudolph's  breast— 
these  visits  would  have  destroyed  it.     He  declared 
his  opinion  to  his  father,  but  named  not  the  power- 
ful obstacle  that  dissatisfied  him  with  his  pious  pro- 
fession.    But  what  he  thought  he  had  so  care- 
fully concealed,  envy  and  chance  betrayed.     His 
father  burnt  with  rage ;  he  threatened  Rudolph  with 
his  curse  and  eternal  banishment  from  his  pre- 
sence, if  he  ever  visited  or  ever  more  thought  of 
the  beggar  girl  in  the  woods.     Next  morning,  Ru- 
dolph most  not  only  return  to  school,  but  must  com- 
mence his  noviciate .   Master  Christolph  had  spoken 
to  the  abbot,  that  his  son  should  dwell  in  the  clois- 
ter, sleep  there,  and  be  under  his  authority  as  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders.    In  the  same  night  was 
Rudolph  gone.    The  first  alarm  was  softened  to 
his  father  by  the  thought,  the  boy  could  not  have 
gone  far,  and  by  a  free  use  of  his  gc^d,  he  should 
be  able  to  find  him  again.    In  vain  was  every  hut, 
throughout  the  woods,  and  every  place  where  the 
runaway  could  conceal  himself,  searched ;  no  tra- 
ces of  him  could  be  found.    Then  came  a  report, 
that,  in  a  neighboring  village,  there  was  a  man, 
giving  handfulls  of  gold,  and  seeking  recruits  for 
the  arch-duke's  service, — who  feared  the  coming 
of  the  Swedes,  and  that  they  would  march  through 
and  desolate  Bohemia.    This  news  fell  like  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  heart  of  Rudolph's  father; — he  re- 
membered his  son's  love  for  a  soldier's  life — and 
truly  not  one  month  had  passed,  when  a  traveller 
from  Bohemia  stopped  at  the  market  place  and 
related  frightful  deeds  of  the  Sweedes.    The  ter- 
rified Christolph  spoke  to  him,  and  prayers  from  a 
father's  soul  and  inquiries  for  his  son  broke  forth. 
When  the   colonel   mustered   his  troops    before 
Prague,  the  traveller  had  seen  Rudolph,  and  won- 
derful deeds  he  told  of  the  handsome  recruit.    Now 
were  Christolph*s  hopes  destroyed ;  he  no  longer 
thought  of  making  a  spirited  stand ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  life  of  his  son,  who,  in  the  first  battle, 
might  fall.    Gladly  now  would  the  father  his  proud 
hopes  give  up,  to  have  his  son  back  again.     He 
got  the  abbot  to  write  to  the  colonel ;  but  the  regi- 
ment was  already  gone,  and  in  these  times  of  dan- 
ger no  discharge  was  to  be  had  for  any  man.    Three 
years  passed  away.     Travellers,  showmen,  and 
pedlars,  who  attended  the  yearly  market,  brought 
news  from  Rudolph.    He  had  learned  in  the  mo- 
nastery to  write;  of  this  knowledge  he   availed 
himself  to  give  his  father  and  his  Alice  tokens  of 
his  living  and  of  his  warm  regard.    Heavy  and 
sad  to  Alice,  was  the  separation ;  she  trembled. 
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not  for  the  eonsiancy,  but  for  the  dan^rer  of  her 
beloved ; — she  felt  in  her  heart,  that  if  from  the 
wars  he  brou^^ht  his  life,  he  would  bring  with  it 
his  love.  By  degrees,  Christolph  became  recon- 
ciled to  see  his  son  follow  another  path,  than  the 
one  he  had  designed.  He  might  still  attain  honor 
and  dignity.  In  snch  times  many  oppoVtanities 
oeenr,  by  which  a  child  of  unknown  parents  may 
distinguish  himself  and  become  a  great  lord.  Rq> 
dolph  was  already  a  sergeant  The  father^s  dis- 
pleasure was  gone;  and  when  the  long  war  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  aboat  to 

be  ooDcloded  in ,  Master  Christolph  being 

very  sick,  and  feeling  he  should  noTer  recover,  had 
his  son  "written  for,  to  return.  Rudolph's  discharge 
was  easily  obtained;  he  flew  to  the  sick  bed  of  his 
father,  who  lived  long  enough  to  die  in  his  son's 
arms,  and  with  his  blessing  to  leave  him  all  his 
property.  Rudolph  had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
the  army.  He  had  seen  the  world,  and  won  honor. 
Alice  had  rightly  believed  he  would  bring  back 
from  the  wars  his  truth  and'  his  love  ;  and  now  he 
had  00  stronger  wish,  than  to  take  her  home  to  his 
father's  well-ordered  house.  Rudolph's  return, 
his  riches  and  his  beauty,  had  raised  many  wishes 
and  expectations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when 
the  Sunday  after  his  return,  he  stood  at  the  spring, 
waiting  for  the  service  to  commence, — dressed  in 
his  uniform,  with  all  his  military  trappings,  and  his 
bright  eyes  glowing  from  under  the  high  hat  and 
searlet  plumes  that  fell  over  his  shoulder, — ^he  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  all  around  him.  Th6 
women  and  maidens  remarked  his  handsome  figure, 
how  much  it  became  his  soldier's  dress — what  an 
improvement  three  years  had  made,  and,  notwith- 
studing  his  warlike  appearance,  how  true  and 
friendly  the  expression  of  his  blue  eyes  shone  forth 
ftom  under  his  dark  hat  and  golden  locks.  They 
coveted  his  father's  wealth;  they  talked  of  the 
prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  son.  From  that  hour 
Rudolph  became  the  object  of  manifold  endeavors, 
ill  which  i>assed  him  unheeded  by,  and  could  make 
no  impression  on  his  true  heart. 

Foremost  of  all  was  the  rich  Steward's  only 
daughter,  Gertrude.  All  at  the  spring  had  re- 
marked her  looks  and  emotion :  she  was  the  most 
talked  of,  the  richest  maiden  in  the  place ;  none 
doubted  she  would  he  the  happy  one,  who  would 
obtain  the  desired  lover.  To  gain  Rudolph  no  ad- 
;  were  wanting, — kind  invitations  and  tokens 
given.  Bright  prospects  were  his  for  the 
future.  The  curator,  a  powerful  man  in  their  cir- 
ds,  desired  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Inquiries  and 
onnombeied  offers  were  made,  to  all  which  Ru- 
dolph remained  alike  insensible.  Not  that  his  heart 
was  cold,  for  within  was  a  warm  still  love,  which 
•eiUier  time  nor  separation  could  destroy.  This 
tine  love  to  a  poor  unknown  maiden  he  had  proved 
■■d  now,  by  slander  and  falsehood,  they  sought 
these  loving  hearts  to  divide.    To  Alice  were  told 
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a  thousand  vexatious  things.  Rudolph  was  assailed 
on  all  sides,  with  disadvantageous  reports  of  his 
chosen ;  Alice's  father  frightened  with  threats  ;— 
all  availed  nothing.  Rudolph  still  went  on,  felt  for 
all  Alice's  mortification,  and  after  a  little  delay,  ob- 
tained her  father's  consent,  and  saw  himself  at  last 
at  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  Now  sat  they  to- 
gether, by  the  sea  shore,  under  the  fresh  shade  of 
the  alders,  lost  in  happy  conversation,  which  some- 
times was  interrupt^  by  deep  sighs  and  wordless 
emotion. 

The  twilight  had  given  place  to  night ;  the  glow- 
worm began  to  show  its  light,  and  through  the  tops 
of  the  dark  fir  trees,  that  rose  high  above  the  rocky 
wall,  that  girt  the  sea  coast,  the  new  moon  shone 
with  a  sad  pale  light.  Here  and  there,  a  lizard  or 
a  tree  frog  rustled  in  the  grass  or  leaves,  and  the 
nightingale  fluttered  in  the  bushes.  At  every 
sound  Alice  drew  closer  to  the  side  of  her  bride- 
groom. He  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  sought  to 
dissipate  them ;  but,  to  Alice,  they  became  every 
instant  more  painful.  She  had  heard  of  magical 
beings,  who,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  night,  held 
an  unholy  dominion  over  the  clouds,  the  animals, 
and  man  himself;  by  their  mysterious  arts,  even 
now  they  might  behold  Rudolph's  quiet  security 
with  displeasure.  At  this  instant,  a  light  footstep 
fell  in  the  darkness;  it  drew  near :  Alice  trembled, 
Rudolph  listened.  The  steps  drew  nearer  through 
the  darkness.  Rudolph  sprang  up ;  he  held  Alice 
on  his  arm  and  went  forward  to  meet  the  comer. 
The  figure  of  a  veiled  woman  appeared,  who  came 
by  a  woody  path  from  the  mountains.  "  Who  is 
there  V  cried  Rndolph — **  who  comes  here  V* 

The  figure  uttered  a  hollow  shriek  and  fled  with 
quick  steps  towards  the  village.  Alice  was  so 
frightened,  it  was  long  before  she  could  speak. 
She  believed  the  veiled  one,  was  no  other  than 
one  of  those  sorceresses,  who,  on  the  mountain 
meadows,  where  the  round  stones  lay,  dance  by 
night  with  the  Elves;  and  whose  footsteps  had 
been  seen  in  a  ring  on  the  grass  in  the  morning ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  she  was  seeking  herbs  for  some 
enchantment,  to  which  loveliness  and  silence  were 
necessary,  which  Rudolph's  speech  had  destroyed, 
and  for  which,  in  their  greatest  need,  she  would  not 
assist  them.  In  vain  Rudolph  talked  to  Alice ;  in 
vain  he  told  her  he.  knew  the  figure  and  voice  of 
the  Steward's  daughter.  What  could  a  rich,  ad- 
mired young  lady  be  doing  here  so  late  at  night  1 
Alice  feared  the  anger  of  some  powerful  sorceress, 
and  thought  it  not  impossible,  it  might  please  her 
to  take  the  form  and  figure  of  another.  During 
this  discourse,  Rudolph  accompanied  his  trembling 
maiden  home,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  night.  On  Alice,  it  had  made  a  deep 
impression  ;  it  was  long  before  she  could  shake  off 
the  painful  impression,  or  forget  the  mysterious 
appearance. 

It  was  indeed  Gertrude  whom  they  had  seen. 
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Not  was  this  the  first  time  she  had  stolen  forth 
▼eiled  to  meet  the  new  moon.  Like  a  woanded 
stag  who  rashes  with  speed  through  the  woods 
and  fields,  with  the  arrow  of  death  sticking  in  its 
side — ^so,  from  the  first  time  she  saw  Rudolph,  a 
burning  passion  drove  Gertrude  forth.  She  sought 
long  to  learn  what  obstacle  prevented  her  conquer- 
ing his  heart,  and  now  that  she  had  discovered  it, 
her  passion  had  become  uncontrollable,  and  she 
determined  nothing  should  oppose  her  wishes. 
Through  the  influence  of  her  father,  and  by  every 
art,  she  sought  to  sever  the  hated  bond  between 
Rudolph  and  Alice ;  but  all  failing,  she  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  witchcraft. 

There  lived  near,  some  women  who  possessed 
more  than 'common  knowledge,  and  of  whom  many 
deeds  were  related  which  could  not  have  happened 
in  the  common  course  of  nature.  Spch  confidants 
and  counsellors  did  Gertrude  seek,  and  soon  find. 
Truly,  this  danger  she  braved,  merely  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  Rudolph  and  Alice.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  had  been  fruitless — Ger- 
trude made  no  attempt  to  cure  her  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, and  when  that  morning,  after  his  sermon,  the 
preacher  had  declared  the  betrothment  of  Alice 
and  Rudolph,  Gertrude  was  as  much  shocked  as  if 
it  had  been  some  new  misfortune.  The  neighbors 
carried  her  half  fainting  from  the  church.  Many 
knew  the  cause,  for  Gertrude  and  her  parents  had 
spoken  of  the  affair.  When  high  mass  was  finish- 
ed, the  crowd  collected  at  the  spring,  and  discussed 
Rudolph's  approaching  marriage,  Alice's  happiness, 
and  Gertrude's  fainting.  The  preacher's  wife  and 
daughters,  and  every  body  were  collected  at  the 
spring.  Gertrude  not  only  saw  her  last  beam  of 
hope  vanish,  but  found  herself  the  jest  and  derision 
of  every  one.  With  despairing  heart,  she  watched 
the  sinking  of  the  sun,  that  now  in  her  utmost 
need,  she  might  seek  her  confidential  counsellor. 
Silent  and  unnoticed,  at  twilight,  she  slipped  out 
of  the  postern  gate,  and  reached,  unseen,  the  little 
hut  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks ; — with  burning,  im- 
petuous feelings  she  demanded  instant  help,  or  all 
would  be  lost.  The  old  woman  besought  her  to  be 
quiet  and  calm ;  she  was  now  laboring  at  her  work ; 
all  would  succeed  to  her  wishes ;  the  position  of 
the  stars  had  been  favorable  when  these  incanta- 
tions were  begun ;  she  need  not  doubt  of  her  hap- 
piness, and  all  she  asked  was  seven  hairs  from 
Gertrude's  head.  To  this  she  willingly  acceded. 
Seated  on  a  low  wooded  stool,  the  old  woman 
passed  her  withered  fingers  through  Gertrude's 
dark  hair.  A  stinging,  acute  pain  shot  through  her, 
as  the  first  hair  was  plucked,  and  Gertrude,  af- 
frighted, sprung  up  from  the  stool.  The  old  woman 
powerfully  held  her  down,  and  repeated,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  the  same  sharp  pain  six  times. 
Then  she  carried  the  astonished  Gertrude  out  of 
the  door,  locked  it  behind  her,  and  told  her  to  come 
again  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  not  before.    A  long 


time  yet,  stood  Gertrude  at  the  locked  door ;  her 
hea4^  pained  her  severely,  and  an  unknown  heavi- 
ness, such  as  she  never  before  felt,  sat  darkly  at 
her  heart.  She  was  miseraUe,  and  all  around 
bore  the  impress  of  her  feelings.  The  Rocky 
Points  raised  themselves  high  and  stiff  in  the  air— 
a  mysterious  noise  rang  through  the  woods, — the 
sea  struck  hollow  and  groaning  on  the  shore ; — with 
inmost  anguish  torn,  she  quickly  left  the  shore  for 
the  bushes.  The  shrill  cry  of  the  bat,  the  rustling 
of  every  leaf  made  her  tremble ;  and  in  the  dark 
thickets  through  which  her  way  lay,  in  every  pale 
moon-beam  that  fell,  she  pictured  to  herself  some 
frightful  form.  When  she  reached  the  shore, — 
heard  Rudolph's  voice,— saw  Alice  in  his  arms- 
fright  and  grief  drew  from  her  a  hollow  shriek, 
and  she  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  village. 

With  much  imcpatience  Gertrude  waited  for  the 
next  full  moon.  The  happy  bridal  pair  too,  saw 
each  morning  rise  with  quiet  joy,  and  every  even- 
ing with  joy  they  coonted,  as  it  brought  them  a  day 
nearer  their  wishes.  At  last  came  the  long  desired 
evening.  It  was  cloudy  and  stormy  :  wrapped  in 
a  dark  cloth  veU,  with  quick  steps,  Gertrude  took 
the  loneliest  way  to  the  sea,  and  knocked  at  the 
hut.  The  old  woman  had  expected  her  : — no  liglit 
was  visible,  save  that  of  the  moon,  which  now 
broke  through  the  clouds,  which  veiled  it,  and 
shone  full  and  clear  on  the  open  space  where  the 
hut  leant  on  the  rough  rocks.  The  little  gate  of 
the  mysterious  hole  was  locked,  in  whicb  the  old 
woman  kept  her  drinks  and  enchantments — whilst 
she  was  carrying  on  her  mysterious  processes,  in 
a  kind  of  ante-room.  Gertrude  looked  at  the  old 
woman,  and  her  frame  thrilled  with  pain,  such  as 
she  had  before  experienced,  when  they  last  met. 
Her  countenance  betrayed  it.  The  old  woman 
grinned  frightfully  at  her ;  Gertrude  made  no  sound ; 
they  exchanged  looks,  and  she  followed  her  con-- 
ductress  to  the  little  gate.  She  opened  it  and  stept 
into  a  dark  gloomy  looking  hole.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen,  but  a  large  massy  kettle  on  some 
glowing  coals.  The  old  woman  took  a  tinder-box 
and  bellows ;  she  blew  and  made  a  blaze; — Ger- 
trude was  carelessly  following  to  help  her.  The 
old  woman  pushed  her  back  crying  '*  Fool !  it  is  thy 
death— remain  without. "  Gertrude  remained  trem- 
bling before  the  door.  The  kettle  began  to  boil — 
an  overwhelming  steam  raised  itself  in  the  hole, — 
the  face  of  the  old  woman  shone  horribly  in  the 
fire-light ;  now  the  smoke  rose  in  thick  clouds  from 
the  vessel,  filling  the  whole  cavern.  ''  Look  there  !*' 
cried  the  old  woman,  and  pointed  with  her  withered 
hand  to  the  opposite  wall. 

The  smoke  thickened  and  vibrated  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  At  last,  the  middle  point  was  free. 
A  well-furnished  chamber  appeared, — ^in  it,  at  a 
table,  sat  a  man  endeavoring  to  point  a  flint.  It 
was  Rudolph,  not  his  picture,' but  himself; — one 
child  played  on  the  floor,  another  slept  in  the  era— 
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die  by  tke  stove,  then  the  door  opened,  a  lady's 
form  slif^ped  in; — G^rtmde,  affirighted,  saw, her- 
self aa  in  a  mirror.  The  lady  weni  to  Rudolph 
and  greeted  him  with  oonoCiced  teodenieas,  then 
seated  herself,  took  the  child  from  the  cradle,  and 
laid  it  on  her  bosom,  and  the  father  gaaed  on  them 
with  Joy  and  emotion.  Gertrude's  heart  beat  high, 
her  oolor  lose.  It  was  herself.  Rudolph's  wife. 
The  child  was  his,  a  cry  of  joy  burst  from  her  lips. 
With  a  frightful  noise  all  vanished  from  her  sight. 

The  old  woman  violently  snatched  her  irom  the 
door  which  closed  behind  them  with  a  violent  crash. 
The  witch  poored  forth  reproaches  for  the  untimely 
cry.  Gertrude  suffisred  her  to  scold,  and  only  asked, 
"can  it  be  so T  Shall  I  indeed  be  his  wife  V  *' You 
have  seen,  ask  nothing  more." 

With  tliat,  she  pushed  her  from  the  chamber  and 
commanded  her  not  soon  to  appear  there  again 
Gertrude  desired  it  not;  she  had  seen  the  highest 
point  of  all  her  eager  wishes,  herself  as  Rudolph's 
wife.  She  went  home  thinking  of  nothing  but  her 
happiness,  the  prospect  of  which  rendered  her 
giddy. 

She  no  longer  remembered  his  wedding  with 
Alice  drew  near;  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
delay  it ;  she  trusted  implicitly  in  the  sorceress' 
picture,  and  believed  Rudolph  would  perceive  her 
charms,  and  alter  his  choice,  before  it  was  too  late. 
in  this  belief,  every  day  passed  ;  listening  to  every 
word  epoken  by  each  chance  visitor ;  never  doubt- 
ing her  hopes  would  be  fulfilled  and  Rudolph's  hated 
marriage  destroyed.  But  day  after  day  passed 
without  her  hopes  being  fulfilled.  Gertrude's 
emotion  waa  at  its  height ;— notwithstanding  the 
positive  prohibition  she  had,  she  went  twice  to  the 
hut  in  the  rocky  valley ;  the  door  was  fast  locked, 
Bor  could  she  discover  whether  she  was  absent,  or 
did  not  choose  to  appear.  At  last,  but  two  days 
lemained;  Gertrude  eagerly  listened,  expecting 
the  gossips  would  bring  her  news  of  the  desired 
delay.  A  hunter  passing  by  the  old  woman's 
hut,  saw  it  standing  open,  and  apparently  deserted, 
and  ahe  herself  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  Ger- 
trude's breast,  the  feelings  of  bitter  shame  and 
deceived  hopes  contended;  she  felt  herself  be* 
tiayed  and  imposed  on  by  the  sorceress.  She 
determined  to  go  next  day  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, where  her  mother's  sister  lived.  She  thought 
she  could  not  live  through  the  misery  the  wedding- 
day  would  give  her,  if  she  was  present.  She 
got  into  a  small  carriage  and  went  to  her  aunt's. 
Through  her  hot  tears  of  anger  and  grief,  she 
ooce  more  looked  around  her  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
Village  and  the  woods,  to  the  left  of  which  rose 
high,  the  thick  smoke  from  Rudolph's  dwelling; 
the  bouse  where  soon  another  would  enjoy  the 
highftit  happiness  this  world  can  afford.  In  deep 
and  silent  grief,  she  cursed  the  witch  who  had 
mocked  her  with  false  hopes. 

She  waa  not  long  at  her  aunt's,  before  the  news 


oame  of  Rudolph's  marriage,  of  the  costly  ban- 
quet, and  the  magnificent  high  mass  in  the  cathe- 
dral; how  stately  and  imposing  the  bridegroom 
looked  in  his  uniform,  (for  he  had  not  yet  obtained 
his  discharge,)  how  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  yet 
how  modest  the  bride,  in  her  costly  apparel,  ap- 
peared in  the  village.  Every  one  told  how,  next 
day,  Rudolph  fed  twenty  poor  people ;  at  the  table 
where  they  were  collected,  bis  young  wife  waited, 
and  gave  to  each  one  some  article  of  clothing  and 
money. 

Gertrude  could  not  escape — the  poisoned  arrow 
followed  her  here.  Her  heart  was  torn  ;  her  pride 
bitterly  mortified  ;  nothing  remained  in  her  breast 
but  an  unconquerable  passion  for  the  lost  one.  Yet, 
on  one  side,  there  appeared  a  kind  of  comfort  to 
offer  itself  to  her :  a  rich  hammer-master  who  had 
given  up  his  business  and  lived  in  quiet  on  a  con- 
siderable property,  came  often  to  the  house  of  Ger- 
trude's aunt.  He  saw  her,  and  despite  her  pride 
and  haughtiness,  there  was  attraction  in  her  youth 
and  beauty.  Even  her  pride  pleased  the  silly  man, 
and  that  she  was  the  Steward's  daughter  and  rich, 
mingled  with  other  considerations  in  his  heart.  He 
made  his  proposals  through  her  aunt.  She  re- 
flected !  The  man  was  old,  of  disagreeable  appear- 
ance, and  lived  far  from  her  home,  in  the  moun- 
tains' This  pleased  her  not, — but  the  thought  of 
having  her  sacrificed  to  a  beggar  girl,  and  the 
pride  of  being  married,  determined  her  to  accept 
the  proposal.  To  complete  the  triumph,  she  must 
make  conditions  with  her  suitor.  He  must  leave 
his  own  dwelling,  and  dwell  with  Gertrude  in  her 
birth-place.  The  wish  to  live  near  her  parents 
was  the  alleged  reason.  What  lay  deep  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  she  wished  no  one  but  her- 
self to  know.  She  desired  to  mortify  the  man 
who  had  rejected  her,  and  to  eclipse  her  hated 
rival. 

All  were  astonished,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  the  Steward's  daughter  came  back  to  her 
father's  house,  as  the  wife  of  the  well  known  ham- 
mer-smith. 

Soon  she  possessed  the  most  magnificent  clothes, 
the  most  costly  furniture,  the  handsomest  house  in 
the  village.  All  talked  over  these  new  things; 
some  shook  their  heads  and  derided  this  sudden 
revolution;  others  praised  it;  but  all  agreed  in 
thinking  the  stroke  was  intended  for  some  particu- 
lar person,  whom  all  these  things  were  to  mortify. 
Rudolph  and  Alice  alone  troubled  not  themselves 
about  it.  From  the  conjectures  and  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  loneliness  of  their  distant 
home,  they  were  divided ;  occupied  with  arranging 
their  household,  sufficiently  happy  in  their  own 
holy  love,  they  knew  little  of  what  was  passing 
around  them.  Every  one  else  in  the  place  bad 
heard  of  these  strange  things,  when  Alice  first 
hpard,  at  church  on  Sunday,  of  Gertrude's  wed- 
ding.   From  her  heart  ahe  would  have  rejoiced,  if 
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the  bridegroom,  when  pointed  out  to  her,  had  not 
appeared  so  old  and  ugly.  When  she  went  home, 
she  told  her  husband  these  things  with  brevity, 
which  some  would  have  spoken  on  for  a  long  time. 
In  the  evening,  when  they  sat,  hand  in  hand,  before 
the  hoQse-door,  the  setting  sun  throwing  a  glowing 
light  over  the  sea,  the  stillness  of  the  closing  day, 
the  beauty  of  nature  around  her,  the  glad  happi- 
ness of  her  own  heart,  whose  innermost  thanks  to 
God  she  offered  up,  she  had  entirely  forgotten  Ger- 
trude and  her  wedding.  But  Gertrude  could  not 
forget  Rudolph.  Truly  to  all  appearance  she 
lived  in  the  happiest  circumstances :  her  house  was 
the  finest  in  the  village ;  her  table  the  best  fur- 
nished : — from  every  fair,  her  accommodating  hus- 
band brought  her  some  handsome  stuff,  some  costly 
ornament  or  new  furniture  for  her  house.  Yet  the 
adder,  envy  and  secret  desires  gnawed  at  her  heart. 
As  oflen  as  she  saw  Rudolph  at  church  or  at  a 
festival,  she  felt  internal  shudderings,  and  every 
time  the  place  in  her  head,  ftrom  which  the  old  wo- 
man had  taken  the  hair,  burned  with  unspeakable 
pain.  She  pined  with  nnquiet,  painful  wishes. 
And  now,  when  the  birth  of  a  boy  rendered  perfect 
the  happiness  of  the  young  wedded  pair  in  the  cot- 
tage— so  it  tore  her  heart  like  burning  coals,  and 
she  sawoio  hope  in  her  wretchedness. 

Just  at  this  time,  it  was  said  the  old  woman  was 
again  seen  in  the  rocky  hollow :  hanter-boys,  who 
roamed  through  the  woods,  had  seen  her.  The 
sportsmen  were  full  of  the  mysterious  things  they 
had  seen.  The  wood  cutters  also  brought  news  of 
her  presence,  and  how  they  had  seen  her  stealthy, 
nightly  tracks  in  the  round  stones  over  the  woody 
meadow.  Gertrude  treasured  all  these  things  in 
her  heart ;  they  awakened  the  strangest  desire  to  see 
the  old  woman,  to  visit,  to  speak  with  her  of  her 
former  lying  witchcraft.  For  some  time,  the  re- 
collection of  her  first  descent  contended  with  this 
wish,  but  it  conquered — Gertrude  visited  the  sor- 
ceress, she  found  the  door  no  longer  locked,  she 
pushed  it  open  and  they  stood  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Gertrnde^s  mean  temper,  her  hasty  passion — 
which  were  insupportable  to  the  husband,  and  render- 
ed her  whole  household  uncomfortable — vanished  by 
degrees.  She  became  friendly  with  all :  towards 
he  rhusband  she  assumed  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner— she  became  a  cheerful  companion,  quiet  in  her 
household.  By  all  domestic  accidents  she  was 
unruffled — always  quiet  and  happy.  She  sought 
acquaintance  at  the  cottage, — in  church,  she  seve- 
ral times  showed  Alice  some  civUity.  She  spoke 
a  few  gracious  words  to  her — an  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  soon  those  few  words  grew  into  a  long 
conversation  before  the  church-door.  As  they 
walked  home,  Gertrude  showed  Alice  uncommon 
attention.  Alice^s  heart  was  not  suspicious,  and 
she  thought  nothing  more  than  that  Gertrude  had 
regreued  her  early  dislike.    At  last,  one  Sunday, 


the  hammer-smith*s  wife,  who  often  had  invited 
Alice  to  accompany  her  home — an  invitation  which 
Alice  never  accepted — spoke  so  much  of  the  beauty 
of  Alice's  dwelling,  and  expressed  such  a  desire  to 
see  it,  that  Alice  could  but  invite  her  to  her  hoase. 
The  first  visit  was  short ;  then  they  became  more 
frequent  and  longer,  though  Alice  very  seldom  re- 
turned them.  In  her  house,  was  her  husband  and 
child,  and  of  course  her  wrald.  Besides,  Rudolph 
had  warned  her  against  a  close  acquaintance  with 
a  person,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  known  so  much 
that  was  wrong.  That  alone  would  have  been  soffi- 
cienc  to  have  withheld  Alice  from  any  further  ac- 
quaintance, for  her  husband's  wis)i  was  her  law.  But 
after  a  short  time,  Rudolph  gave  up  his  suspicions, 
Gertrude  was  civil  to  him,  kind  to  Alice ;  thus  she 
blinded  his  eyes.  Report  said  their  domestic  hap- 
piness was  still  as  great  as  at  the  commencement 
of  their  marriage.  In  Rudolph's  heart  was  00 
much  faith  and  native  goodness,  that  he  gave  np 
his  suspicions,  and  might  have  promoted  his  wife's 
acquaintance  with  her ;  but  one  circumstance  some- 
times aroused  his  old  suspicions,  and  awakened 
him,  in  a  short  time,  from  his  slumber.  This  was 
a  mysterious  whisper  that  circulated  through  the 
village,  that  Gertrude  kept  up  a  secret  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  woman  of  the  rocky  hollow, 
whom  every  one  esteemed  as  a  witch.  Yet  of 
this  report,  there  was  little  proof.  Gertrude's  be- 
havior gave  no  reason  for  such  suspicions ;  and  as 
though  all  believed,  none  could  prove  them,  the 
acquaintance  of  both  ladies  went  on  undisturbed. 
The  hammer-smith's  wife  chose  those  hours  of  the 
day  for  her  visits,  when  she  knew  Rudolph  was 
absent.  There  was  no  need  for  this  precaution ; 
from  Alice's  heart  all  jealous  thoughts  of  her  hand- 
some and  once  dreaded  rival,  were  far  removed. 
In  the  spring,  Rudolph  had  a  long  journey  to 
make.  Alice  thought  with  pain  on  this  unac- 
customed separation.  Gertrude  built  her  hopes 
on  it ;  for  she  knew  it  was  only  in  Rudolph's  ab- 
sence, she  could  hope  to  fulfil  her  purpose.  Rudolph 
had  now  set  ont ;  he  was  not  expected  back  before 
the  beginning  of  May.  Alice  felt  completely 
lost.  Gertrude's  company  could  do  but  little  to 
allay  her  uneasiness.  Yet  she  came  often,  as  she 
said,  to  comfort  Alice's  loneliness.  The  ladies 
were  often  alone;  and  Alice,  who  all  her  life 
gladly  listened  to  wonderful  relations  and  fright- 
ful adventures,  found  herself  best  amused,  when 
her  friend  related  such  stories,  which  ^e  very  often 
and  gladly  did.  They  spoke  of  many  things,  and 
when  all  were  exhausted  under  the  heads  of  fore- 
bodings, dreams,  apparitions,  &c.,  &c.,  Gertrude 
told  her  friend  some  things  which  opened  a  new 
world  before  her  eyes.  She  told  of  people  who 
could  make  themselves  iuTisible,  and  who,  by  tlieir 
science,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  in  different 
places;  though  absent,  they  could  make  them* 
selves  plainly  seen  at  the  greatest  distance— joy 
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and  aonow  tliey  could  command  at  ifaeir  pleasure, 
and  the  most  distant  futurity  could  they  look  into. 
In  an  instant,  they  could  pass  from  one  place  to 
another — ^recall  the  dead,  and  do  many  other  won- 
derful works.  Now,  with  great  ciroumspectioo 
and  under  the  seal  of  strict  secrecy,  she  told  her 
own  experience,  and  gave  her  plainly  to  under* 
stand,  that  her  mother's  sister,  with  whom  she  had 
hved  during  her  residence  in  town,  was,  herself, 
Tcry  skilful  in  such  arts,  and  had  sofiered  her  niece 
to  see  astonishing  proofs  of  her  knowledge.  Alice's 
curiosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Unnum- 
bered questions  rose  from  her  heart,  then  one  shiver 
after  another  ran  over  her  frame ;  and  again  she 
would  inquire  and  hang  enchanted  on  the  lips  of  the 
conning  relatress.  Gertrude  had  rightly  counted. 
Alice's  curiosity  raised  in  her  a  burning  desire  ailer 
snch  things ;  then  Gertrude  dropped  a  hint  that  it 
would  not  be  impossible  once  to  see  and  to  witness 
such  things,  (at  the  most  distant  hint  of  this  Alice, 
shuddering,  drew  back,)  without  taking  any  part  in, 


"  Is  this  possible  V^  cried  the  astonished  Alice. 

"  Why  not  ?"  answered  Gertrude.  "  I  will  give 
yon  various  precautions  which  you  will  find  limit 
their  supernatural  power.  It  is  true  we  must 
be  cautious  to  commit  no  imprudence,  to  utter  no 
sound,  not  to  step  over  the  prescribed  limits ;  the 
deepest  silence  is  necessary.  What  can  you  fear, 
when  you  see  me  fresh  and  healthy,  and  as  good 
a  Christian  as  you  are ;  and  I  have  already  been 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  witness  of  thdie  things  ? 
I  have  seen  sights  of  which  the  relation  would 
appear  to  you  a  fable.*' 

This  was  a  new  spark  thrown  on  Alice's  spirit ; 
varied  and  wonderful  pictures  floated  up  and  down 
in  her  imagination.  What  she  had  so  often  lis- 
tmed  to  with  the  liveliest  emotion,  while  she  die- 
befieved  and  held  them  impossible,  now  seemed 
within  her  grasp,  and  she  trembled  with  powerful 
nodefined  emotions.  She  would  gladly  see  these 
things,  and  sometimes  this  wish  would  have 
spoken ;  bat  an  indescribable  shuddering  held  her 
back;  and  whenever  she  was  alone  with  Ger- 
trude, she  wished  to  avoid  the  subject,  as  she  found, 
by  degrees,  the  strength  of  her  soul  vanish  away. 
Gertrude  knew  how  to  awaken  this  glow  to  a  clear 
flame ;  she  permitted  Alice  to  gaess  she  had  been 
aiore  than  a  witness  of  these  mysteries,  and  from 
many  speeches,  and  many  actions,  she  showed  she 
had  added  to  her  natural  strength,  magic  art. 

From  the  time  of  this  disclosure  Alice  felt  a 
strange  awe  of  her  mysterious  friend.  Then  came 
the  tfaooght  that  G^ertrude's  fame  was  unstained ; 
that  she  had  a  fiimily;  that  no  one  doubted  her 
being  a  Christian ;  and  by  degrees,  the  feeling  wore 
away.  She  did  not  seek  her  company,  but  each 
time  she  saw  her,  she  left  herself  more  and  more 
entangled  in  her  nets. 

Now  was  passed  the  month  of  March,  and  al« 


most  the  whole  of  April.  Rudolph  would  come 
in  twelve  days.  Alice's  heart  beat  high  in  joyful 
expectation  of  her  beloved  husband,  the  father  of 
her  babes.  In  Gertrude's  breast  reigned  powerful 
and  wicked  feelings.  If  she  would  not  again  wit- 
ness their  happiness  and  see  it  confirmed  forever, 
what  she  wished  to  do  must  be  quickly  and  effec- 
tively done. 

In  a  mild  evening,  the  last  day  of  April,  the 
ladies  sat  together  before  the  door  of  Alice's  cot- 
tage. Of  Rudolph's  near  retarn  and  of  all  her 
preparations,  Alice  had,  until  now,  spoken  with 
freedom  to  her  confidential  friend.  But  now  her 
color  began  to  change ;  she  began  to  stammer,  as 
the  distant  objects  became  lost  in  the  twilight. 
Then  the  bright  stars  reflected  from  the  mill-stream, 
which,  behind  the  house,  with  deafening  noise,  fell 
over  the  wheel  and  then  flowed  quietly  to  the  sea. 
In  the  woods,  on  the  sea  shore,  in  the  mountains, 
it  was  dark  night.  Through  the  dark,  the  fire-flies, 
with  still  green  light,  circled  before  the  friends ; 
and  Gertrude  felt  now  she  must  play  her  part  in 
good  earnest.  A  single  word  which  unintention- 
ally slipped  from  her,  confirmed  her  in  this  deter- 
mination. It  happened,  as  Alice  and  herself  were 
sitting  deep  in  thought — their  accustomed  conver- 
sation cut  ofi*— that  suddenly,  a  fire  ball  from  the 
bushes  on  the  mountain  side,  flew  before  Gertrude 
and  lost  itself  in  the  mill-stream.  ^'  It  is  good," 
she  said  quietly,  '*I  will  come."  Alice  sprung  up, 
and  moved  to  a  distance  from  Gertrude. 

^*  What  was  that  ?"  at  last  she  cried,  and  signed 
the  cross,  before  she  ventured  to  step  nearer  to 
Gertrude. 

"  Foolish  woman,"  she  answered,  quietly,  "  what 
should  it  be  ?  They  invite  me  to  make  one  at  the 
first  of  May." 

"  On  the  night  of  the  first  of  May  1"  cried  Alice, 
dreadfully  frightened !  "  And  will  you  go  V 

"  How  can  I  refuse  t  You  seel  have  received  the 
invitation  safely ;  no  harm  has  arisen  from  it,  and 
great  good  may  result  from  its  acceptance." 

*'  Will  you  go  there  to  the  Blocksbery,  Gertrude, 
where  Satan  holds  his  court,  where  the  devils"— 

"  Hush,"  cried  Gertrude,  laughing,  with  a  scorn- 
ful toss  of  her  head.  "  What  a  foolish  idea,  on0 
may  easily  see  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  silly  people 
you  have  heard  all  these  things ;  people  who  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  assure  you  it  is  neither  so 
sinful  nor  so  frightful  as  you  think." 

"  What,  have  you  already  been  there  1" 

**  Once  in  former  years,  my  aunt  took  me  there 
with  her." 

**  Your  aont !  was  she  ever  here  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  her.  You  make  me  laugh ;  truly 
was  she  here,  and  truly  not  about  here  did  she  live. 
She  came,  apparently,  in  a  common  carriage ;  ahe 
staid  with  me ;  at  night  we  had  our  fire-works, 
and  no  one  saw  us." 

"  Was  it  on  the  fork  or  on  the  broom!" 
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*'  Alice,"  said  Gertrude,  very  impatiently, "  speak 
not  so  like  the  siUy  folks.  Yet,  why  should  I  speak 
to  yoa  or  vex  myself  1  It  is  now  time  for  me  to 
go ;  you  go  not  with  me,  I  suppose  t" 

"  No  surely,  no,"  cried  Alice,  hastily ; — after  a 
pause,  she  added,  '*I  wish  I  could  see  it  this  one  time." 
*'  It  would  be  very  easy,  but  let  it  alone ;  you 
are  too  easily  frightened,  it  is  not  for  you." 

She  was  silent,  and  it  appeared  her  speech  was 
ended.  Also  Alice  spoke  not  for  awhile ;  what 
she  had  to-day  heard  and  seen,  was  to  lier  very 
wonderful.  After  a  time,  she  began,  in  a  round 
about  way  to  speak  of  it.  It  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her  mind,  she  could  not  forbear 
asking  a  description  of  the  scene.  This  Gertrude 
gave  so  full  of  joys  and  so  wonderful,  that  the 
picture  left  Alice^s  mind  no  more.  It  was  still 
one  day  off:  Gertrude  showed  her  friend  some  of 
her  strange  preparations  for  her  journey.  She 
told  her  such  things,  as  she  thought  would  raise  the 
flame  already  kindled  to  the  highest  pitch.  She 
also  assured  Alice,  that  with  such  precautions  as 
she  could  teach  her,  she  might  see  it  without  mix- 
ing with  them,  or  injury  to  the  holiness  of  her 
soul,  or  endangering  her  Christian  faith,  as  she 
might  see  from  her  own  example. 

.  Thus  cunningly,  did  Gertrude  endeavor  to  make 
Alice  take  a  part  in  her  unholy  enterprise.  But 
this  limit,  she  would  not  pass ;  her  deep  innocence, 
her  love  for  Rudolph  kept  Alice  firm  to  her  reso- 
lution ;  but  she  thought  she  might  permit  herself 
to  see  the  wonderful  carriage  in  which  her  friend 
travelled. 

Gertrude,  whose  way  lay  by  Alice's  house,  pro- 
mised to  knock  at  her  window,  and  she  could  then 
see  it,  if  she  wished. 

The  night  of  the  1st  of  May  came  :— 41  lovely 
moon,  with  her  soft  and  brilliant  light,  shone  on 
the  place.  Alice  lay  sleepless  on  her  solitary  bed ; 
she  thought  of  her  absent  husband,  of  his  near 
return,  of  the  night  journey  of  Gertrude.  These 
thoughts  alternately  filled  her  mind.  Before  long, 
the  clock  struck  eleven.  A  shiver  came  over 
Alice,  when  she  heard  the  knock  at  the  window ; 
it  was  Gertrude.  Go  not !  whispered  a  voice  in 
Alice's  breast.  The  knock  was  repeated.  In  the 
clear  moonlight,  she  saw  a  tall  shadow  standing 
before  her  chamber  window.  Alice  fiung  her 
night-gown  over  her,  and  opened  the  window. 
There  stood  Gertrude  strangely  dressed ;  she  greet- 
ed Alice  with  a  horrible  laugh.  *^  You  see,  I  keep 
my  word ;  here  am  I  with  my  carriage."  **  I  see 
nothing,"  answered  Alice,  "you  are  on  foot." 
"  What  an  idea !  it  waits  me  there,  I  have  just  de- 
scended— there  stands  the  carriage."  She  pointed 
a  few  steps  further. 

Alice  leant  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  coach, 
which  appeared  built  in  an  uncommon  fashion  and 
of  curious  materials.  Two  frightful  and  monstrous 
bats  were  harnessed  to  it. 


**  It  is  not  possible,"  she  cried,  "  that  is  your  car- 
riage!" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Gertrude,  **you  do  not  see  it 
well." 

"  And,  with  these  words,  she  seized  Alice's  hand, 
to  draw  her  where  she  could  have  a  better  view  of 
the  carriage.  And  Aliee  felt  herself  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  power. 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  she  cried ;  "  let 
me  go." 

Gertrude  laughed  scornfully.  **  Now  then,  now 
then,"  she  cried;  "the  carriage  waits."  With 
these  words  she  drew  the  frightened  Alice  more 
strongly  by  the  arm ;  took  her  by  force  through  the 
window;  and  with  a  loud  whistle  to  the  bats,  the 
carriage  flew  under  them. 

Alice,  to  her  inexpressible  alarm,  found  herself 
seated  by  Gertrude's  side,  and  raised  high  in  the 
air.  She  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fainted.  When 
she  came  to  her  senses  again^  the  woods,  moun- 
tains, and  seas,  all  lay  below  her,  in  the  clear 
moonshine :  she  was  beside  herself  with  anguish, 
and  would  have  called  for  help. 

Gertrude  laid  her  hand  on  Alice's  mouth  :  "call 
no  name,  make  no  noise,'any  would  call  down  dan- 
ger on  your  head ;  you  are  in  my  power ;  keep  still." 

Alice  was  silent ;  she  saw  too  plainly  the  truth 
of  this  ftightfnl  assurance ;  every  nerve  trembled 
as  she  looked  down  from  the  height  over  which  she 
flew.    Towns,  villages,  high  mountains,  and  broad 
rivers,  all  seemed  spread  below  her  in  one  even, 
extended  plain.     Deep  was  her  grief,  her  anguish, 
her  repentance,  that  she  had  ever  sufiered  herself 
to  be  bound  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  this 
mysterious  woman.     Now  thought  she  of  her  hus- 
bfmd,  his  frequent  warnings,  his  fright  when  he  re- 
turned, and  did  not  find  her  or  her  children.     A 
nameless  despair  seized  her  soul,  and   anguish 
caused  her  tears  to  flow.    Suddenly  she  heard  a 
frightful  noise, — ^through  the  air  resounded   the 
cries  of  these  hated  birds, — frightful  faces  appear- 
ed, around,  above,  below  her.    She  closed  her  eyes 
from  this  distressing  sight,  and  commended  her  soul 
to  God  and  his  holy  love ;  her  life  in  this  world, 
she  had  wholly  destroyed.    Then  she  felt  the  car- 
riage sinking  down ;  the  motion  was  as  qoick  as 
lightning. 
"  We  are  at  the  place,"  cried  Gertrade. 
Alice  opened  her  eyes — ^a  bright  light  ahone  in 
her  face :  close  to  her  lay  the  summit  of  a  wooded 
mountain.     All  appeared  to  stand  in  flames,  yet 
nothing  burnt.     The  fir-tree  stood  uninjured  in  the 
fire,  and  neither  leaf  nor  grass  were    scorched — 
but  the  place  seemed  covered  with  burning  coals, 
in  the  midst  of  which  an  altar  was  raised  of  a 
heap  of  stones ;  around  which,  circled,   swam, 
whistled  and  howled,  the  strangest  and  most  fright- 
ful forms.    They  flew  here  and  there  like  arrows. 
At  these  sounds  and  sight,  Alice  lorgot  the  pro* 
hibition,  and  called  out,  "  Jesu  Maria  !'* 
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At  Uiis  inataot,  all  vaDisbed  with  a.  thundering 
noise ;  a  thick  darkness  veiled  her  eyes ;  she  felt 
herself  sinking,  and  believing  her  death  near,  com- 
mitted herself  to  God^s  hands,  and  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. 

A  lovely,  mild  morning  announced  the  coming  of 
the  sweetest  month  in  the  year.  Like  a  hero,  par- 
suing  his  conquering  path,  the  sun  rose  above  the 
pine  woods,  dispersing  the  last  frosty  drops  of 
night,  which  yet  hung  on  the  bushes  and  meadows. 
The  morning  offering  of  the  newly  awakened  earth 
rose  from  the  meadows  in  light  clouds  to  heaven. 
The  sun  brought  forth  light,  warmth  and  life  in 
the  animate  and  inanimate  creation.  An  unhappy 
woman,  who  lay  as  in  a  trance,  felt  its  benign  in- 
fluence ;  she  raised  her  sick  eyes,  and  with  aston- 
ishment, saw  herself  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  clear, 
open  field,  w^ere  there  was  no  object  she  could 
recall  to  her  recollection^  She  considered — ^she 
could  not  understand  any  thing — neither  how  she 
came  there,  nor  who  she  was.  Her  whole  mind 
seemed  clouded  \  through  the  dimness  of  her  re- 
collection she  could  see  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
nnisery.  She  raised  herself  up — she  roused  herself, 
and  beginning  to  think,  she  awakened  her  trembled 
spirit.  By  degrees,  the  whole  frightful  picture 
stood  fully  before  her.  She  saw  how  long  had  been 
the  last  night,  and  how  her  happiness  was  destroy- 
ed. "  Oh,  my  Rudolph^  my  Rudolph !"  she  cried, 
lamenting  aloud,  and  a  stream  of  tears  rushed  over 
her  cheeks.  Tears  seemed  to  soften  her  bitter 
grief;  she  raised  her  thoughts  to  heaven  and  God ; 
she  now  knew  all  clearly ;  she  saw  how,  through 
the  arts  of  a  false  witch,  she  was  carried  from  her 
home,  from  her  husband,  from  her  children.  But 
where  she  was,  or  how  she  came  here,  she  knew 
not. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  collect  her- 
self sofficiently  to  examine  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. When  she  did,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
object  that  she  knew.  She  saw  a  flat  level  plain 
uoond  her ;  here  and  there,  from  some  distant  vil< 
lage,  there  rose  the  steeple  of  a  church.  A  broad 
load  lay  through  the  fields  and  meadows,  along 
which  she  saw  coming  a  single  road-wagon.  It 
^jpeaxed  to  be  a  populous  country,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance,  she  thought  she  saw  the  walls  and  steeples 
of  a  town  to  which  the  post-road  would  carry  her, 
AroBod  appeared  some  villages ;  the  nearest  was  an 
half  hour's  walk,  and  she  was  so  weak  she  knew 
aoi  how  she  conld  reach  it,  and  still  less  when  ar- 
rived there,  what  she  should  say, — how  she  should 
obCaiD  credence  for  the  strange  tale,  and  not  be 
taken  for  an  adventuress;  yet,  must  she  come  to 
some  resolution.  She  rose  slowly,  and  walked  a 
little  way  to  a  hedge,  where  she  saw  a  sprightly 
boy,  singing, — ^he  appeared  to  have  driven  a  flock 
of  geese  from  the  neighboring  village  to  the  fields. 
Aliee  took  courage  and  asked  him  the  name  of  the 
\  village  and  the  distant  town.    As  a  strange 


sound,  the  voice  of  the  boy  fell  on  her  ear.  Though 
it  was  German  he  spoke,  she  could  not  well  un- 
derstand him.  She  asked  him  the  name  of  the 
prince  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  then  she  thought 
the  name  of  the  places  and  the  prince  she  had 
heard  from  her  husband.  All  showed  her  how  far 
she  was  from  her  home.  The  boy  then  drove  his 
geese  on,  and  Alice  stood  doubtful  and  irresolute 
as  ever.  At  last,  recollecting  herself,  she  turned 
towards  the  village.  Her  sickness  and  her  wretch- 
edness were  such,  she  sunk  on  the  grass,  by  the 
way-side,  and  began  again  bitterly  to  weep.  A 
man^s  step  approaching,  aroused  her  from  her  grief; 
she  looked  up.*  An  old  man  dressed  in  black,  came 
along  the  path,  and  stopped  to  gaze  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  unhappy  stranger.  She  asked  him 
the  same  questions  she  had  asked  the  boy,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  answers. '  She  then  asked  him 

how  far  it  was  to ,  naming  her  dwelling.     He 

had  never  heard  the  name.     "  But  to  Dorao  V* 

'*  Oh,  my  child !  more  than  a  hundred  miles,*' 
was  the  answer. 

*'  Alice  turned  pale — a  cry  of  the  deepest  an* 
guish  escaped  her  breast.  The  old  man  pitied 
her ;  "  whence  do  you  come,  itiy  child,  and  how 
came  you  here  where  every  thing  seems  so  strange 
to  you !" 

H«re  Alice*s  tears  streamed  afresh.  He  sought 
to  comfort  her,  but  she  felt  the  full  consciousness 
of  her  situation  with  a  crushing  power.  What 
had  she  to  say,  but  what  must  appear  to  a  stranger, 
as  a  falsehood,  and  which  would  prejudice  him 
against  her  ?  She  flung  herself  on  the  grass,  and 
sobbed  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart.  After  awhile, 
she  raised  herself.  The  man  stood,  compassion- 
ately looking  at  her.  She  felt  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  sajring  something.  Weeping,  she  looked 
full  at  him,  and  said — "  who  I  am,  and  whence  I 
came  from,  and  what  so  deeply  distresses  me,  I 
will  tell  you  when  I  am  able, — have  patience,  and 
give  me  time." 

The  school-master,  for  he  it  was,  seeing  her 
lovely  countenance  and  the  tears  swimming  in  her 
blue  eyes,  wished  to  soothe  her,  and  said — *'  Good, 
my  daughter,  I  will  not  press  you,  as  it  gives  you 
pain, — my  business  takes  me  to  the  village,  and  in 
an  hour,  I  will  return  and  speak  with  you.*' 

With  these  words,  he  shook  her  hand,  deeply 
moved,  and  went  his  way.  Alice  looked  after 
him ;  the  thought  of  what  he  would  say  when  he 
came  again,  stood  frightfully  before  her.  What 
should  she  say  1  She  Mi  strongly  inclined  to  tell 
the  whole  truth ;  and  yet,  though  she  ^was  inno- 
cent, she  feared  to  make  herself  suspected  and 
hated.  She  looked  at  the  wagon  travelling  to 
town ;  she  remembered  having  heard  from  Ru- 
dolph, this  town  was  near  Brunswick.  She  thanked 
God  for  tlus,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  she  would  not  be  so  much  of  a  stran- 
ger.   She  waited  now  more  quietly,  but  always 
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with  the  deepest  anxiety,  the  coming  of  the  school- 
master. This  soon  happened,  and  Alice  told  him 
how  she  served  a  lord  in  Branswick,  how  she  had 
fallen  among  strangers  without  gold  and  without 
friends,  and  she  thought  if  she  could  reach  Bruns- 
wick, in  a  few  weeks  she  could  reach  her  friends. 
This  relation,  which  appeared  probable,  awakened 
the  schooI-master^s  deepest  compassion  for  the  for- 
lorn woman,  whose  clothes  and  appearance  con- 
firmed her  speech.  He  ^ked  her  what  she  had 
resolved  to  do  1 

"  Ah !  if  I  could  find  any  one  who  would  take 
me  in  their  service  as  a  maid  or  shepherdess.  I 
am  a  woodman's  daughter,  know  how  to  labor, 
and  fear  nothing.*' 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  awhile — ^**  truly," 
said  he,  at  last,  "  it  appears  Heaven  has  sent  you 
to  me,  my  daughter.  1  am  a  school-master  in  the 
village,  and  live  with  my  wife  entirely  alone,  who, 
for  some  time  past,  has  been  sickly.  There  stands 
the  house,  with  the  linden  before  it.  Yesterday 
our  maid  died,  who  has  served  us  faithfully  for 
sixteen  years.  My  wife  would  n^t  be  comforted 
for  her  loss ;  but  to  day,  God  has  sent  us,  unhoped 
for,  one  to  supply  her  place.  It  seems  so  ordered ; 
so,  in  his  name,  we  will  try  each  other,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  agree." 

These  words  sounded  to  Alice  like  a  message 
from  Heaven.  She  was  no  longer  wholly  aban- 
doned ;  she  raised  herself  and  followed  the  old  man 
as  &st  as  her  weakness  wonld  permit  to  his  dwell- 
ing. Yet  the  old  woman  raised  some  objections  to 
Alice's  youth  and  beauty ;  her  husband  soon  con- 
qnered  these,  and  before  long,  Alice's  conduct 
convinced  the  old  people  that  their  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  Thete  never  was  maid  so 
active,  so  patient.  She  aided  the  old  woman  who 
felt  the  weight  of  years,  in  every  thing ;  she  tried 
to  learn  her  wishes  from  her  looks,  and  obeyed  all 
her  commands  with  punctuality.  She  appeared 
like  a  good  spirit  in  the  bouse  where  she  had  been 
so  kindly  received.  In  a  few  months,  she  no  longer 
appeared  as  a  maid  they  had  taken,  bnt  as  a  dear 
daughter,  and  the  old  people  were  to  her  as  beloved 
parents.  As  pleasant  as  Alice's  situation  here  was, 
yet,  could  she  not  conquer  her  deep  grief  and  inex- 
pressible longings  for  her  dear  home,  and  still 
dearer  objects  of  affection.  In  the  still  lone- 
liness of  the  night,  flowed  her  tears ;  daily,  in  her 
prayers  to  God,  she  besought  his  pity  on  her  dis- 
tress, and  prayed  he  would  make  her  a  way  to  re- 
tnlrn  to  her  own.  She  thought  with  anguish  of 
Rudolph, — of  his  distress,  of  the  strange  appear- 
ance iter  vanishing  must  have  to  him,  and  to  all 
the  world.  She  grieved  for  her  child,  and  made 
herself  the  bitterest  reproaches.  Grief  and  fright 
at  the '  purposes  of  the  godless  Gertrude,  which 
now  flashed  on  her  mind  in  an  instant,  and  brought 
with  them  such  despair,  that  nothing  but  the  father- 
ly goodness  of  God  prevented  the  trembling  crea- 


ture from  sinking  wholly  into  night.  But  when 
we  can  trust  the  Almighty,  who  chastens  because 
he  loves  us,  the  glimmering  light  will  he  not  eZ'^ 
tinguish,  nor  break  the  braised  reed. 

Thus  passed  two  sorrowful  years ;  all  inquiries 
she  made  were  without  success ;  there  appeared  to 
her  no  way  to  regain  her  home, — scarcely  a  possi'^ 
bility ;  without  gold  and  without  knowledge^  how 
could  she  find  her  way  back  ?  At  the^  end  of  this 
time,  after  a  long  illness,  Alice's  mistress  died,  and 
soon  the  lonely  widower  followed  her.  He  could 
not  remain  without  his  wife,  with  whom,  in  peace, 
he  had  trod  so  large  a  portion  of  the  road  of  life. 
The  pious  Alice  nursed  them  both  with  childlike 
care,  and  closed  their  eyes  with  grief,  yet  her  heart 
was  struck  with  joy,  when  on  their  wills  being 
opened,  she  found  they  had  left  her  a  small  sum, 
yet  one  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  gratify  her  only 
desire,  which  was,  to  travel  to  see  her  husband  and 
child  again. 

Great  was  now  her  desire  to  retnm ;  the  long 
lost  feeling  of  hope  bloomed  anew  in  her  heart. 
All  her  sorrows  were  forgotten  in  the  possibility  of 
again  seeing  her  home ;  and  she  was  filled  with 
still  transport.  She  instantly  determined  to  carry 
her  resolution  into  eflfect  and  accomplish  her  desire 
in  the  best  way  she  could.  She  took  her  seat  in 
a  post-wagon ;  she  fell  in  with  kind  people.  At 
last,  she  came  to  the  mountains  near  her  home,  and 
when  she  saw  the  well-known  rocky  spires,  all 
seemed  to  vanish  from  her  sight.  The  thought 
she  was  near,  and  should  soon  see  her  husband  and 
child,  filled  her  with  unspeakable  emotion.  Tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes ;  her  travelling  companion, 
an  old  burgomaster's  wife,  from  a  neighboring  vil* 
lage,  could,  with  difllculty,  keep  her  life's  spirit 
within  her.  She  determined  to  travel  the  last  stage 
to  her  birth-place  on  foot,  and  entirely  unknown. 
She  yet  knew  not  where  she  should  find  her  home  ; 
what  every  one  would  think  of  her,  nor  how  ^he 
would  be  received.  These  cares  which  she  liad 
of^en  felt  before,  now  rose  with  double  force ;  they 
crippled  the  quick  step  with  which  she  had  tra- 
velled the  first  half  mile  of  her  way  back.  Now 
she  passed  the  woody  hollow, — ^which  hid  from  her 
the  V  iew  of  the  sea  and  her  dwelling.  Her  anguish, 
her  distress  increased  in  every  step.  Now  the  val- 
ley opened  on  her,  and  suddenly,  the  sea,  with  its 
crown  of  mountains,  and  the  village  on  the  beach, 
lay  before  her.  To  the  left,  behind  the  woods, 
where  in  vain  her  eyes  sought  roof  or  gable,  a 
dark  rising  smolce  showed  the  place  where  Rudolph 
and  her  child  lived,  if  indeed  they  yet  lived.  Over- 
come with  this  thought,  weeping  with  violence,  she 
knelt  on  the  sea  shore,  raising  her  heart  in  fervent 
prayer  to  God.  She  rose,  one  hour  more,  and 
what  would  she  find,  how  should  she  be  received  ? 
No,  it  was  not  posmble,  without  previous  know- 
ledge of  what  frightful  things  might  perhaps  await 
her  at  her  dwelling,  she  could  summon  res<4ation 
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to  present  heradf  suddenly  before  them.  These 
coDsidenaions  and  a  failing  of  her  strength,  the 
eonseqnence  of  her  riolent  enaotion,  determined 
her  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  at  a  near  house, 
before  whose  door  sat  a  kind  old  woman,  spinning 
and  watehing  two  grand-children  at  play.  Kindly 
did  the  old  woman  receive  the  yonng  and  hand- 
some wife,  whose  elothiBg  showed  she  came  from 
a  foreign  home,  and  whose  care  and  distress  were 
marked  on  her  pale  face. 

She  offered  her  milk  and  bread. 

They  sat  together  before  the  honse;  the  village 
and  Radolph*s  dwelling,  which  lay  in  the  distance 
bsTote  them,  gave  a  suitable  opening  to  Alice^s 
timid  qoestions,  which  soon  wandered  from  the  color 
of  smoke  which  rose  high  over  the  woods  to  Ru- 
dolph's. As  he  had  travelled,  a  stranger  might 
know  him ;  she  herself  was  from  Prague,  aad  came 
to  Tisit  a  relation  of  her  deceased  husband  at  St 
6ilg«r*s.  The  old  woman  answered  all  her  ques* 
tioMS,  and  last  also  to  that  about  Rudolph. 

**  He  was  well,  and  so  was  his  wife  and  both  his 
ehUdren." 

**  His  wife,*'  said  Alice,  frightened  to  death ! 
**  Has  he  then  married  again  V* 

^  Not  that  I  know  of.  He  might  though,  during 
the  war,  have  a  wife ;  oh  f  the  soldiers  think  no- 
thiDgr  of  that." 

'^Aod  who  is  now  his  wifeV  came  slowly 
forth. 

**  A  native  of  this  place,  though  not  of  the  vil- 
hge.    They  have  been  several  years  married." 

**  Two  years  1"  stammered  Alice,  with  quivering 

lip.. 

**  Oh !  much  longer,  the  eldest  child  already  runs 
light  handsomely." 

Alioe  was  astonished ;  she  knew  not  what  to 
think.  From  her  inquiries,  the  old  woman  sus- 
peeted,  that  Rudolph,  during  his  service  in  the 
snny,  had  formed  some  connection  with  thii  very 
beantiful  young  creature ;  her  appearance  increased 
her  compassion — though  always  curious,  she  asked 
her  many  questions.  Alice  was  too  mqch  aston- 
idbed  to  answer,  and  when  at  last,  she  could  recol- 
lect herself,  she  asked  if  Rudolph  lived  happily 
with  his  wife. 

**  They  tell  all  sorts  of  things,"  answered  the  old 
women ;  **  they  say  she  is  quarrelsome,  ill-temper- 
ed, and  makes  his  house  a  h^lL" 

A  strong  mixed  emotion  rose  in  Alice's  mind,  of 
compassion  and  malicioas  joy ;  she  was  bewildered 
with  all  she  heard,  and  found  it  impossible  to 
come  to  any  clear  view  of  what  she  ought  to  do. 
Tet,  alas!  what  she  had  looked  forward  to  was 
destaiyed;  she  was  robbed  of  every  hope  of  fu- 
ture b^iness.  8tiU  she  thought  she  would  ask 
after  Gertrude. 

**  Tou  appear  well  aoquainted  in  this  place,"  said 
the  old  womao. 

"  My  husband  was  often  here  with  his  relations, 


and  from  him  I  know  a  few  people ;  how  is  the 
hammer-mistress  V^ 

*^  Ah !  then  it  must  be  some  time  since  you  heard 
from  here — she  has  been  long  dead." 

**  Dead !"  cried  the  frightened  Alice,  "  and  when, 
and  how.!" 

'^She  had  always  an  acquaintance  with  some 
strange  women ;  every  one  spoke  wonders  of  them. 
She  must  know  their  mysterious  art ;  now  I  do  not 
willingly  speak  of  these  things.  I  know  nothing  of 
them;  but  they  always  lead  to  some  unchristian 
end ;  and,  even  while  we  speak,  some  of  them  may 
appear  suddenly  near  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
she  had,  for  years,  been  accustomed  to  bathe  in  tlie 
sea,  and  when  slie  was  about  to  go  in,  she  bewitch- 
ed  the  waters  with  all  kinds  of  words  and  signs. 
About  two  years  ago,  she  went  one  morning,  as 
was  her  custom,  before  sunrise;  the  maid  must 
wait  for  her  in  a  thicket, — but  she  came  not  back. 
When  the  maid  had  waited  a  long  time,  she  went 
to  seek  her  mistress.  She  was  gone :  the  clothes 
lay  on  the  shore,  she  herself  had  vanished.  Was 
it  that  the  sea  had  swallowed  her?  was  it  that  the 

wicked  one ,    God  be  with  us ;  a  mysterious 

shudder  comes  over  me  when  I  think  what  she  was. 

"  The  hammer-master  had  her  sought  for  every 
where,  but  in  vain.  The  sea  has  deep  places ;  it  is 
possible  that  the  nnlueky  one,  in  such  a  place,  had 
fallen,  and  the  whirlpool  swallowed  her  up.  There 
are  also  other  things  possible ;  perhaps  it  may  all 
yet  be  brought  to  light." 

Alice  silently  shuddered;  she  endeavored  to 
compose  herself  and  be  quiet.  When  she  had 
thanked  the  woodsman's  wife  for  her  kindness,  she 
took  her  slow,  painful  way  to  the  spot  where,  after 
so  much  suffering,  she  had  hoped  to  find  perfect 
happiness,  and  which,  it  now  appeared,  she  must 
visit  secretly,  unknown,  and  then  leave  it  forever. 
She  must  see  her  husband  and  child  once  more, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  The  way 
was  distant,  her  strength  gone;  she  sorrowfully 
staggered  forth.  The  sun  stood  high  in  the  hea- 
vens, when  she  came  out  of  the  coppice  to  the 
forest  tree,  on  the  sea  shore,  under  which  her  hus- 
band and  herself  had  so  often  sat.  The  dark  pines 
rustled  together.  The  house  lay  hospitably ;  right 
on  the  road  the  low  moan  of  a  child,  perhaps  her 
child,  from  within,  fell  heavily  on  her  ear.  Tot- 
tering, pale,  she  stepped  from  the  hill,  and  now  the 
yard  lay  open  before  her.  A  woman  in  clean  house- 
wife's clothes,  stood  at  the  spring  and  washed. 
Alice  could  not  see  her  face ;  her  person  was  low  and 
bent  over  the  trough.  She  stole  a  glance  through 
the  open  door.  Good  heaven  \ — there  sat  Rudolph 
at  the  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  looking 
very  pale,  thoughtful  and  troubled.  All  thought, 
all  foresight  left  her,  at  this  look  of  her  husband ; 
with  one  painful  scream  of  joy  she  flew  to  his 
breast. 

Astonished,  but  unmoved,  Rudolph  disengaged . 
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himself  from  this  strange  form ;  he  looked  in  her 
face  and  said  bitterly  :  "  For  what  is  this  idle 
scream,  this  foolish  acting?" 

Alice  was  thunderstmck.  This  cold  and  yet  so 
natural  reception,  was  the  strangest  she  could  have 
met  with ;  she  stood  for  a  minute  speechless  at  his 
anger ;  then  wringing  her  hands  and  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  looked  up.  '^Foolish  trick,'*  cried  he, 
and  stepped  to  a  window  out  of  her  way. 

"  Ah !  Rudolph,''  she  cried,  "  is  this  all,  after  two 
years  of  separation,  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?" 

He  quickly  turned  around  and  cried  out  angrily, 
"  Half  an  hour  ago,  you  went  to  the  spring,  and 
you  come  now  clothed  thus;  what  farce  is  all 
this  1  Truly,  Alice,  was  not  thy  conduct  this  morn' 
ing  sufficient?  for  this  time  you  have  tried  me  right 
well,  more  than  enough ;  but  I  will  not  anger  my< 
self  again ;  go  to  your  work — you  have  nothing  to 
do  here." 

*^  Oh !  Rudolph !  Rudolph !"  cried  Alice, «« what 
monstrous  deception  has  been  going  on  here  ?  I  have 
been  away  from  yon  two  years  and  three  months, 
since  that  unfortunate  first  of  May." 

'*  First  of  May!"  cried  Rudolph,  "  dare  yon  to 
remind  me  of  that  time ;  yes,  from  that  time  were 
you  changed,  and  I  an  unhappy  man." 

'*  I  was  not,  I  was  not,"  cried  Alice,  with  strong 
emotion  and  strong  courage.  *'  No,  Rudolph,  I 
have  not  grieved  yon ;  I  was  far,  far  from  here. 
Oh !  know  you  your  Alice  no  more  !" 

With  these  words,  she  stretched  her  arms  ten- 
derly towards  him. 

The  tears  which  flowed  from  her  eyes,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all 
pressed  powerfully  on  his  heart.  He  felt  himself 
overcome;  *'0h!  good  God!"  cried  he,  "this  is 
again  like  former  days.  Alice !  do  you  still  love 
me?" 

At  this  instant,  the  door  opened,  and  it  appeared 
to  Alice  her  own  image  stepped  in  the  chamber, 
carrying  on  her  head  a  tub  of  washed  clothes. 

"Holy  God,"  cried  Rudolph,  "there  are  two!" 

Alice,  in  whose  soul,  a  frightful  suspicion  had 
arisen, — cried  out  loud,  sprung  to  the  holy  water 
at  the  door,  and  making  a  cross,  sprinkled  the  un- 
holy form — which  Alice's  appearance  had  frighten- 
ed so,  that  with  a  horrid  shriek,  she  fled  out  of  the 
door,  and  in  the  flying  form,  both  Rudolph  and  Alice 
reeognized  Gertrude. 

She  was  gone. 

Both  husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other, 
trembling  and  astonished.  A  sweet  quiet  filled 
Alice's  torn  heart,  and  to  Rudolph's  troubled  spirit, 
a  suspicion  of  the  truth  appeared.  He  opened  his 
arms  to  his  newly  recovered  wife.  "  Ah !"  he  cried, 
"  are  you  then,  my  true,  good  Alice  1" 

She  sunk  weeping  on  his  breast ;  she  could  not 
speak.  Rudolph,  overcome  with  grief,  love,  sweet 
hope  and  fearful  emotion,  was  not  himself  able 
to  articulate.    At  last,  collecting  his  wandering 


thoughts,  he  listened  with  varying  emotions,  to  what 
Alice,  full  of  repentance  and  love,  confessed  to 
him,  of  her  intimacy  with  Gertrude ;  of  her  vio- 
lently being  carried  oflT, — of  the  witches'  mountaio, 
and  of  the  life  she  led  with  the  school-master. 
She  sat  on  Rudolph's  lap,  and  as  she  spoke,  every 
look,  every  word^  brought  to  Rudolph's  breast  the 
happy  conviction  that  this  was  his  own,  his  beloved 
Alice ;  and  the  wicked  and  quarrelsome  being  who 
had  embittered  the  two  last  years  of  hie  life,  was 
an  unholy  spirit.  Now  he  related  his  history  of 
the  last  two  years,  how  when  he  returned,  soon 
after  that  wretched  night,  he  found  his  wife  at  her 
accustomed  employment,  and  every  thing  in  the 
best  order.  No  suspicion  of  change  ever  crossed 
his  mind.  Yet  soon,  he  saw  the  soul  of  his  wife 
had  changed.  In  place  of  the  softest  graces,  the 
gentlest  temper,  she  was  overbearing  and  pas- 
sionate ;  she  would  not  bear  the  smallest  opposi- 
tion. Scolding  and  quarreling  with  husband  and 
servants,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  from  the  earliest 
morning  to  the  latest  evening.  For  all  this  Ru- 
dolph could  not  account,  until  accident  and  the 
talking  of  an  old  maid  servant  disclosed  to  him, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  May,  his  wife  had 
privately  gone  forth  with  Gertrude,  and  returned 
late  in  the  morning,  unseen  by  any  but  herself,  and 
crept  in  her  chamber. 

Rudolph  was  shocked — frightful  suspicions  fixed 
themselves  from  this  instant  in  his  mind — ^he  knew 
not  what  horrid  deed  she  might  do,  and  from  this 
time,  he  became  estranged  from  bis  wife.  It  raised 
a  bitter  conflict  in  his  heart  when  he  looked  at  this 
once  loved,  trusted  being,  and  now,  in  her  presence, 
all  pleasure  had  fled  from  his  soul.  Her  behavior 
confirmed  these  feelings,  and  he  could  not  feel  as 
if  this  was  the  same  Alice  he  had  so  fondly,  so 
dearly  loved.  At  last  he  determined  to  speak  to 
her  of  this  fatal  night ;  the  way  she  received  his  com- 
munication confirmed  his  suspicions ;  and  from  this 
instant^  every  appearance  of  joy  and  love  yanished 
between  the  unhappy  pair.  Alice  appeared  to  live 
only  to  quarrel  with,  and  torment  her  husband. 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  anger  and  quarrels, 
would  break  forth  the  most  violent  fits  of  love; 
which  showed  itself  in  the  most  ungovernable  jeal- 
ousy. As  it  was  with  her  husband,  so  it  was  with 
the  children;  the  eldest  she  hated,  the  youngest 
she  persecuted.  "  You  have  then  a  child !"  '*  I  know 
it,"  cried  Alice ;  a  painful  emotion  shot  through  her 
heart ;  she  sprang  from  Rudolph's  lap,  and  looked 
around  the  room.  "  There,  in  the  cradle,"  said  the 
father.  Alice  stepped  there ;  the  cradle  was  empty. 
The  child  was  gone,  gone  like  its  mother ;  and 
probably  at  the  same  time.  Surprised  and  aston- 
ished, Rudolph  and  Alice  stood  before  the  empty 
cradle.  After  a  little  while,  a  quiet  happiness  dif- 
fused itself  over  their  hearts ;  and  thankfulness  and 
love  to  God  for  his  fatherly  protection,  and  gratitude 
for  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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Now  came  the  eldest  child  led  by  its  narse 
Alice  flew  to  it ;  with  transport  and  thanks  to  God, 
folded  it  in  her  arms.  This  was  her  child,  no  mys» 
teriotis  changeling ;  and  after  such  long  sufferings, 
she  was  again  happy.  Rudolph's  happiness  bloom- 
ed oat  anew.  The  sorrows  of  former  days  were, 
to  the  newly  re-nnited  pair,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  sweet  speech,  joyful,  happy,  thankful  reflection. 

A  few  days  after  Altce^s  return,  a  fisherman 
found  Grertrude*s  body  in  the  sea,  and  brought  it  to 
her  husband.  Then  it  was  told  how  surprised  the 
hudiand  and  fisherman  were ;  it  had  laid  so  long  in 
the  sea,  and  yet  looked  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  just 
done.  The  widower  buried  her  with  great  pomp ; 
and  all  agreed  he  was  delighted  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom^and  know  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  coming 
back. 


THE  COTTAGE  GIRL. 

BT  TBS  A7TH0R  OF  "THE  EI.0PEMSNT.'* 

No  season  of  the  year  is  so  suited  to  the  con- 
templative mind  as  autumn.  Then  it  is  we  see  the 
green  fields  putting  on  their  sombre  mantles,  the 
gay  flowers  losing  their  brilliant  hues,  and  the  dark 
forest  assuming  its  yellow  tinge — ^sad  mementos  of 
their  coming  fate.  The  very  air  seems  to  liarmo- 
Btxe  with  the  scene,  producing  on  the  serious  mind, 
reflections  upon  man's  transitory  state,  of  which 
the  season  is  so  typical.  It  was  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  not  many  months  ago,  I  came  to  a  spot 
that  brought  back  recollections  which  had  become 
■early  extinct  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  carried  me 
back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood — that  spring-time 
of  life,  when  the  fields  appear  to  be  larger,  the  grass 
to  grow  greener,  and  the  birds  to  sing  sweeter.  It 
was  on  an  afternoon,  just  as  the  son  had  sunk  be- 
hind the  distant  woods,  imparting  a  glowing  tinge 
to  all  surrounding  objects.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  spot  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  passer-by.  A  few  half  decayed  apple-trees ; 
here  and  there  a  half  recumbent  post,  and  a  slightly 
elevated  mound  told  that  there  once  stood  a  house. 
A  little  in  the  rear  was  a  cluster  of  tall  cedars, 
denoting  a  grave-yard.  These  relics  of  the  living 
ud  dead,  stood  in  what  we  call  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, "  ao  old  field."  Though  it  be  not  my  privi- 
lege to  record  the  feats  of  the  dubbed  knight,  or 
the  feudal  lord,  or  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  pam- 
pered nabob ;  yet,  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  mention, 
is  ray  narrative,  the  name  of  one,  who,  though  poor, 
possessed  more  than  a  Rothschild  or  a  Girard 
eould  purchase — a  good  name.  His  name  was 
Chnstopber  Mathews,  familiarly  called  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, honest  Kit.  He  was  an  example  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  the  poor  might  obtain,  if 
they  would  exercise  industry  and' frugality.    And 


there  is  the  name  of  another,  who,  in  years  gone 
by,  trod  this  spot  with  the  merry  shining  face  of 
youth.    Though  not  born  to  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  or  accustomed  to  the  disxy  whirl  of  fashion's 
vortex ;  yet,  she  possessed  that  which  no  embellish- 
ment could  enhance,  or  taste  improve.     She  pos- 
sessed that  native  simplicity  of  manner,  that  must 
have  characterised  our  first  mother  before  the  for- 
bidden fruit  imparted  a  knowledge  of  evil.    There 
was  also  that  perfect  roundness  of  proportion,  that 
defied  the  criticsl  eye  of  the  artist,  or  the  fastidi- 
ous taste  of  the  roue.     Herliair  was  of  dark  au- 
burn, and  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue.     Her  stature 
was  of  the  usual  height,  supported  by  a  foot  and 
ankle  that  no  alteration  could  improve.    In  dispo- 
sition, she  was  soft  and  forgiving.    Malice  and  re- 
sentment were  feelings  that  never  defiled  her  heart. 
Of  the  most  fervent  temperament,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  love  in  part.     On  whatever  object 
she  placed  her  affections,  it  was  with  all  her  energy 
and  soul,  which  approached  nearly  to  a  weakness, 
because,  blinded  to  all  other  objects  save  the  one 
that  elicited  her  admiration.    Such  was   Jane, 
the  daughter  of  honest  Kit.    Often  have  I  seen 
her  at  church,  when  listening  to  the  duties  of  chil- 
dren to  parents,  turn  her  eyes  from  the  pulpit  to 
her  aged  father;  then,  half  lifting  them  to  Heaven 
as  invoking  a  blessing  upon  his  hoary  hetfd.     How 
different  in  those  days  was  the  spot  I  have  just 
mentioned  to  what  it  is  now.    Then,  you  saw  in- 
dustry in  the  fields,  and  neatness  in  the  house. 
Just  there,  on  that  little  mound,  stood  the  house,  a 
single  storied  building,  with  two  rooms  on  a  floor, 
and  a  chimney  at  each  end.     In  front,  was  a  small 
portico  with  a  large  jessamine  on  either  side  inter- 
twining its  tendrils  with  two  multifloraa.     The 
yard  and  garden  were  neatly  enclosed.    The  latter 
showed  a  taste  and  skill  that  indicated  the  cultiva- 
tor to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  turn  of  mind ;  while 
the  flowers  and  shrubbery,  bespoke  in  their  arrange- 
ment, the  hand  of  a  female.    There  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre a  bower,  composed  of  the  jessamine,  multiflora 
and  woodbine,  that  would  have  given  a  charm  to 
the  gardens  of  the  opulent.    This  was  Jane's  fa- 
vorite spot ;  it  was  here  she  would  retire  at  sum* 
mer  noonday,  to  study  the^books  given  by  her  father 
or  minister.     There  is  another  old  acquaintance, 
which  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention,  and  that 
is,  a  large  elm,  which  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the 
dwelling.    All  that  now  remains  of  that  once  prince- 
ly tree,  is  its  trunk  and  a  few  of  its  larger  branches 
potting  forth,  when  all  other  trees  are  in  full  foliage, 
a  few  sickly  leaves.    It  was  under  this  tree,  Jane 
and  her  father  were  accustomed,  in  summer,  to 
take  their  noon  meal,  and  where  I  have  often  stolen 
when  scarce  old  enough  to  wander  so  far,  to  par- 
take of  their  repast,  where  I  always  found  the 
coolest  cream  and  nicest  fruit,  and  listened  to  in- 
structions that  have  followed  me  to  manhood.   Jane 
was  then  about  fifteen  years  old.    She  it  was,  who 
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first  taught  roe  a  knowledge  of  the  catechism  and 
to  feel  the  want  of  a  parent.  She  had  been  entirely 
educated  by  her  father,  her  mother  having  died 
daring  her  early  infancy.  And  such  was  his  over- 
weening anxiety  to  firmly  engraft  those  pure  prin- 
■ciples  of  troth  and  religion,  so  beantifully  taught 
in  the  scriptures,  that  he  forgot  in  his  zeal,  w|^ile 
portraying  the  placid  stream  on  which  life's  bark 
might  glide,  that  there  were  many  a  hidden  and 
dangerous  rock  beneath  its  surface.  Or,  if  not 
forgetting,  feared  that,  while  showing  the  conse- 
quences of  evil,  the  beauties  of  good  might  be  lost 
sight  of.  This  was  an  error.  While  we  are  be- 
holding the  beauties  of  heaven,  we  should  also  see 
the  horrors  of  hell ;  for,  such  are  our  natures,  that, 
we  rarely  love  virtue  for  its  intrinsic  value  alone. 
The  evil  consequences  of  sin  have  their  part,  how- 
ever faintly,  in  making  us  cleave  unto  that  which 
is  good.  Jane  had  never  mingled  in  society ;  she 
knew  not  the  vice  and  folly  that  prevailed  in  the 
world ;  she  was  disposed  to  judge  all  by  her  own 
standard.  The  books  placed  in  her  own  hands, 
were  those  to  soothe  and  soften  the  heart,  not  to 
corrode  and  defile  it.  Perjury  and  lying  were 
words  she  had  heard,  but  had  never  seen  them 
acted.  She  had  read  the  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  and  believed  that  that  special  judgment 
of  God  was  alone  sufficient  to  deter  all  from 
similar  wickedness.  There  was  another,  who  also 
partook  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  pleasant  retreat : 
one,  whom  the  father  looked  upon  with  the  feelings 
of  a  parent,  and  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  played 
upon  his  knee  in  childhood,  and  listened  to  his  coun- 
sels in  boyhood ;  he  was  ardent  and  affectionate 
in  disposition ;  there  was  nothing  mean  or  vicious 
in  his  character ;  a  sense  of  injury  produced  im- 
mediate contrition ;  with  a  mind  of  the  imagina- 
tive cast,  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  world 
with  the  brightest  visions  of  happiness,  and  believ- 
ed the  rural  enjoyments  so  beautifully  described  in 
Cowper'^s  garden,  far  superior  to  ambition^s  daz- 
zling paths,  or  fashion^s  capricious  whims.  He 
possessed  what  we  rarely  see  united  in  the  same 
individual — features  strikingly  handsome,  and  a 
mind  decidedly  intellectual.  It  -was  with  this  one, 
Jane  had  spent  her  childiiood.  Three  years  her 
senior,  she  often  flew  to  him  in  their  childish  ram- 
bles for  protection  when  danger  assailed  her.  Her 
father  had  been  steward  for  his  father,  James  Ber- 
tram, many  years  previous  and  subsequent  to  Jane's 
birth,  when  he  saved  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighborhood*  where  Jane  spent 
many  happy  hours  of  her  young  days  with  William 
Bertram.  William  was  the  only  child  of  his  fa- 
ther, though  he  had  married  the  second  time.  Of 
a  roving  disposition,  he  early  sought  the  little  lisp- 
ing Jane  as  a  companion  in  his  wanderings ;  and, 
at  that  early  age,  inspired  her  with  a  high  admira- 
tion for  his  character,  by  his  soft  and  gentle  man- 
ners and  the  many  daring  feats 'he  performed  after 


birdVnests.  Jane  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
when  her  father  settled  his  little  farm.  William 
about  this  time  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school.  So 
soon,  however,  as  his  vacation  permitted  his  retnra 
home,  after  his  greetings  were  over,  his  first  in- 
quiries were  after  his  old  friend  Christopher  and 
little  Jane,  as  he  continued  to  call  her.  A  visit 
followed  quickly  after,  where  he  found  feelings  con- 
genial to  his  own — plain,  unsophisticated  and  ar- 
dent. He  preferred  the  frugal  fare  and  open  manners 
of  honest  Kit,  together  with  the  interesting  company 
of  little  Jane,  to  the  luxuries  of  his  father's  table, 
with  his  repulsive  sternness  and  his  slill  more 
austere  wife.  It  was  about  this  time,  under  that 
large  elm  and  that  sbady  bower,  that  William  Ber- 
tram passed,  though  unconscions  of  the  change, 
from  that  sincere  admiration  and  esteem,  so  near 
akin  to  love  that  there  is  scarce  a  distinction,  into 
the  all-absorbing  influence  of  love  itself.  It  was 
about  the  time  Jane  was  ripening  into  womanhood — 
the  damask  rose  of  her  cheek  imparting  rather  than 
borrowing  a  freshness  from  the  morn — that  she 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  William  Bertram  all  that  was 
lovely  and  perfect. 

*'  Yes,  she  was  sa  good  m  she  was  fair, 

None,  nose  on  earth  above  her; 
As  pure  in  thought  as  aogeli  are ; 

To  see  her,  was  to  lore  her." 

Thus  passed  three  yeara  of  his  life.  Though  so 
young  to  feel  the  intoxicating  effects  of  love ;  yet, 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  it  seemed 
to  impart  stimulus  to  his  energies. 

We  wUl  now  make  an  interval  of  ten  months 
in  our  narrative.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
about  twilight,  when  a  carriage  was  seen  rapidly 
rolling  along  a  firm  and  level  road,  skirted  on  either 
side  with  forest-trees.  In  the  distance,  was  seen  a 
large  and  venerable  brick  building,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  reflecting  the  golden  west  in  many  bright 
and  beautiful  colors  from  its  arched  windows.  In 
the  carriage,  sat  two  young  men  dressed  in  scho- 
lastic uniforms. 

"  What  small  white  dwelling  is  that  I  imperfectly 
see  to  the  right,  William  t  I  presume  yon  are  ac- 
quainted with  your  neighbors,  as  you  tell  me  that 
George  the  third  looking  house  before  us,  ia  your 
father's." 

''  It  is  the  residence,  Albert,  of  an  honest  man, 
Christopher  Mathews,  a  former  steward  of  my 
father's." 

'*  He  is  quite  comfortable,  I  should  say,  judging 
from  external  appearances." 

*^  Yes,  and  hai^y  too,"  rejoined  William,  as  a 
slight  blush  passed  over  his  face ;  "  for  he  has  a 
daughter  who  is  a  paragon  of  obedience ;  she  is  a 
solace  and  joy  to  his  declining  years." 

<*  And  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  distraction  to 
your  rising  ones,  eh !  do  yon  ever  dream  of  love  in 
a  cottage  ?" 

To  have  lodted  in  William's  face  at  this  time, 
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his  confasion  woald  have  giyen  the  assent ;  bat, 
joat  at  the  time,  the  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door. 

James  Bertram  was  always  proud  of  his  son ; 
his  pride  had  been  somewhat  increased  from  the 
late  honors  William  had  gained  at  college.  He 
appeared  fonder  of  other  children  ihan  his  own, 
from  the  false  idea  that  familiarity  with  children 
somewhat  lessens  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to 
parents  :  forgetting  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  parent 
does  not  always  ensure  fillial  lore. 

William  was  proud  like  his  father  \  yet,  open  and 
ardent  in  manner,  he  never  approached  htm  ex- 
cept on  matters  of  the  world — There  was  always  a 
restraint  between  the  two.  Perhaps,  if  the  father 
had  been  more  open  and  affectionate,  the  son  would 
not  have  sought  so  early,  congeniality  of  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  a  female ;  that  Jane  was  every  way 
soited  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  we  have  just  shown. 

Albert  Morton,  the  college  friend  of  our  hero, 
resembled,  yet  was  of  a  different  nature ;  he  lack- 
ed thai  depth  and  pathos  of  character,  that  gave  a 
charm  to  William's  most  trivial  action.  Both  pre- 
sented a  gay  and  light-hearted  exterior.  There 
was  something  that  appeared  half  concealed  in 
Albert's  manner.  When  he  spoke  it  did  not  appear 
to  coaie  from  the  heart ;  you  could  not  receive  him 
as  a  bosom  friend ;  you  listened  to  him  half  incredu- 
lous, doubting  if  he  himself  believed  what  he  spoke. 
Not  so  with  William;  you  read  his  thoughts  in 
his  eyesy  and  heard  them  breathed  from  his  heart. 
Two  days  had  passed  since  their  anival ;  the  third 
brought  the  Sabbath.  William,  in  preparing  for 
church,  paid  greater  attention  to  his  toilet  than 
Qsoal,  for  he  then  expected  to  meet  Jane.  It  was 
with  a  slight  degree  of  pride  he  viewed  himself  in 
the  mirror ;  for,  the  last  ten  months  had  improved 
his  person  as  well  as  mind.  Many  a  neck-dress 
and  ringlet  were  adjusted,  as  the  handsome  young 
men  entered  the  church  door.  Jane  remained  the 
same,  such  was  her  surprise  at  seeing  one  whose 
image  had  ever  been  before  her.  She  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  him  so  soon ;  it  was  like  waking  from 
a  jdeasant  dream  into  its  glorious  reality.  What 
too  were  her  thoughts  at  the  time  ?  They  were  scarce 
known  to  herself.  Had  she  never  before  known, 
as  indeed  she  had  not,  that  love  had  placed  his 
thriMie  OD  her  heart  and  ruled  with  the  sway  of  a 
despot,  that  moment  would  have  spoken  the  reality. 
Her  ear,  long  deaf  to  the  soil  whispers  of  her  heart, 
now  listened  to  its  eloquent  pleadings  with  rapture. 
Who  can  paint  the  feeling  of  the  young  and  inno- 
eent  heart,  when  love  is  first  admitted  into  its  sacred 
fortaU  %  But  Jane  scarce  admitted  the  truth,  ere 
abe  straggled  to  repel  it.  A  startling  thought 
rushed  before  her.  She  had  thought  of  William 
Bertram,  as  William  Bertram  himself;  she  had  not 
tboo^tu  of  him  as  the  son  of  the  proud  Bertram  of 
Woodland.  She  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
companion;  his  soft  and  courteous  maimers  had 
BbowQ  her  the  distinction  between  the  rich 


and  poor.  The  difference  made  by  the  world,  now 
rose  up  before  her  in  its  most  cruel  aspect,  and  her 
young  heart  sighed  as  she  beheld  it. 

William  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat,  than  his 
eyes  roamed  through  the  dense  congregation  in 
search  of  his  little  Jane.  He  saw  her  in  her  ac- 
customed seat,  the,  same  meek  and  placid  Jane  she 
had  always  been ;  yet,  more  lovely  still.  The  bud 
of  her  cheek  was  full  blown,  her  hair  was  a  shade 
darker,  and  the  penciled  curve  of  her  eyebrows 
more  fully  developed.  Their  eyes  met,  and  that 
moment  convinced  them  they  were  loved  by  each 
other.  It  was  a  moment  of  sublime  interest  to 
both,  as  they  drank  in  the  deep  inspirations  of  love 
with  intoxicating  draughts.  Their  meeting  after 
so  long  an  absence  more  fully  revealed  their  hand- 
some exteriors,  which  before  were  half  concealed  by 
a  mutual  admiration  of  qualities.  We  will  pass  over 
their  meeting  after  church.  But,  suffice  it  to  say, 
there  was  not  the  same  open,  unreserved  greeting 
as  in  former  days.  There  was  a  shyness  which 
each  inwardly  condemned  in  the  other,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  felt  a  slight  displeasure  with  themselves. 
William  saw  also  his  old  friend  Christopher ;  there 
was  no  change  in  him,  except  his  hair  bespoke  a 
green  old  age ;  perhaps  his  shculders  were  a  little 
more  rounded.  There  still  remained  the  same 
warm,  yet  respectful  manner  that  ever  becomes 
one  of  his  station.  William  promised  to  visit  him 
so  soon  as  his  young  friend  left,  which  would  be  in 
a  few  days. 

'*  You  seem  to  have  a  plenty  of  pretty  girls  in 
your  neighborhood,"  observed  Albert  Morton,  next 
morning,  while  drawing  on  his  boots,  '*  judging  from 
the  many  I  saw  at  chnrch.  By-lhe-by,  what  pretty, 
modest  looking  girl  was  that  I  saw  you  speak  to 
just  after  service  1  I  never  saw  you  look  as  grave 
in  my  life,  and  that  too  as  if  you  were  afraid  some 
one  would  see  you." 

'*  It  was  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Mathews, 
whose  house  we  saw  the  other  day  on  the  road," 
replied  WiUiam ;  "  and,  as  to  ray  gravity,  you  can- 
not wonder  at  that,  after  so  affecting  a  discourse. 
What  did  you  think  of  that  part  of  the  sermon 
where  the  minister  spoke  of  riches  as  more  fre- 
quently a  curse,  and  poverty  often  a  blessing  t" 

William  gave  this  turn  to  the  conversation  in 
order  to  divert  his  friend,  with  his  quick-sighted 
suspicion,  from  seeing  more  than  he  could  well 
have  concealed. 

"  Poh !  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  such  no- 
tions will  do  only  for  the  pulpit.  Take  away  man*s 
desire  to  accumulate,  and  you  make  him  a  mere 
passive  being.  It  is  the  impulse  more  or  less  of 
all  his  actions.  I  speak  in  the  aggregate.  This 
world  would  be  a  wilderness  in  place  of  a  garden ; 
and,  as  to  poverty,  if  it  is  a  blessing,  it  is  more  than 
I  have  ever  seen." 

"But  do  you  not  observe,"  replied  William, 
"  that  you  are  looking  at  the  results  of  wealth  and 
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poverty  only  in  this  world  1  I  will  admit,  take  away 
man's  propensity  to  increase  his  store,  and  you 
rob  him  of  those  energies  which  his  very  necessi- 
ties require ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  those  energies, 
should  it  not  be  with  a  due  regard  to  other  con- 
cerns 1  while  toiling  for  the  things  of  this  Kfe,  should 
we  not  haye  an  eye  to  the  things  of  the  next  1  It  is 
cmrestrained  the  exercise  of  these  propensities,  that 
makes  it  a  crime.  Poverty  is  more  apt  to  be  a 
blessing,  because  it  takes  away  many  of  our  car- 
nal appetites.  The  mind  of  the  rich  man  is  so 
much  absorbed  in  the  things  of  the  world,  he  scarce 
has  the  time,  or  rather  takes  the  time,  to  think  of 
his  immortal  existence ;  whereas,  the  innate  pro- 
pensity the  mind  has,  unincumbered  with  the  too 
many  cares  of  life,  to  turn  to  its  immortal  exis 
tence,  also  gives  an  advantage  to  the  poor,  and  adds 
a  blessing  to  poverty.'* 

"  Then,  I  should  infer,  you  would  prefer  poverty 
to  wealth,  which  is  indeed  a  novel  idea  in  one  of 
your  expectations,'*  rejoined  Albert ;  "  go^  ask  the 
man  who  has  never  known  what  plenty  is,  and 
never  knew  what  comfort  was ;  listen  to  his  wife, 
while  whipping  her  children,  because  they  cry  for 
bread ;  hear  her  curse  the  day  she  was  born ;  then 
see  her  seek  temporary  oblivion  in  the  bottle ;  and,  if 
they  tell  you  that  poverty  is  a  blessing,  and,  in  a 
state  of  half  starvation,  pray  to  God  on  account  of 
his  abundant  mercies,  then  I  will  admit  your  argu- 
ment." 

"  You  draw  a  dark  picture,"  replied  William : 
**  moreover,  you  have  misconceived  me :  I  said 
that  poverty  was  often  a  blessing ;  that  it  is  some- 
times a  curse,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  wealth,  if 
properly  used,  is  a  blessing,  is  also  certain.  I 
must  recall  you  to  what  I  have  just  said,  that  wealth 
is  apt  to  produce  too  many  worldly  thoughts,  and 
the  cares  of  wealth  to  repel  religious  ones ;  that 
poverty,  in  most  cases,  if  rightly  viewed,  is  a  bless- 
ing I  have  no  doubt.  Now,  let  me  present  you  a 
brighter  picture  of  poverty,  where  it  is  felt  with 
meekness  and  borne  with  patience,  and  where  it  is 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  I  allude  to  our 
neighbor  Christopher  Mathews,  who,  born  of  hum- 
ble parents,  was  early  taught  to  look  upon  the 
things  of  the  world  as  temporal,  and  to  look  to  the 
next  as  a  place  where  there  will  be  no  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  He  soon  discovered 
also  that  labor,  properly  employed,  should  be  look- 
ed upon  more  as  a  pleasure  than  toil.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  a  zest  to  all  other  enjoyments,  and  as 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  strength  to  the  body  and 
vigor  to  the  mind.  At  an  early  age,  he  began  the 
world  for  himself,  and  after  many  years  of  applica- 
tion to  an  honorable  business,  saved  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  fields  then  poor  are  now  rich  ;  though  small, 
they  yield  large  products.  The  house  not  large,  is 
yet  neat  and  comfortable ;  its  white  paint  is  in  beauti- 
fiil  contrast  with  the  green  sward  that  encircles  it. 


His  little  garden  produces  a  plenty  of  vegetables, 
and  also  sends  forth  a  rich  fragrance  from  its  well- 
cultivated  shrubbery ;  and,  in  the  hot  noonday  and 
in  the  quiet  twilight,  he  can  there  retire  undisturb- 
ed by  the  stern  glare  of  penury,  to  penxse  osefol 
books,  or  indulge  instructive  thoughts ;  and,  in  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life,  he  feels  none  of  those  harass- 
ing anxieties  which  often  make  wealth  a  burden, 
and  the  possessor  a  slave.  Now  Albert,  suppose 
the  poor  would  all  follow  honest  Kit's  example, 
would  not  poverty  be  rather  a  blessing  than  a 
curse  ?" 

William  forgot,  in  the  zeal  of  argument,  that  he 
was  drawing  his  friend's  thoughts  to  one  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  speak  of.  He  now  remembered  it 
was  for  that  reason  he  commenced  the  argument. 
The  breakfast  bell,  however,  relieved  his  fears. 

The  three  succeeding  days  passed  without  in- 
terest at  Woodland.  On  the  fourth,  Albert  Morton 
left  for  home,  very  much  to  William's  relief;  for 
he  longed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jane,  which  he  did  the 
next  day.  William's  feelings  were  di  fferent  to  what 
they  had  been  on  any  previous  visit.  They  were 
those  of  fear  and  hope,  for  he  knew  his  father's 
pride  and  his  European  notions  of  allianee ;  he  also 
knew  Jane's  implicit  obedience  to  her  father's  will. 
It  was  certain,  his  father's  objection  would  produce 
an  insurmountable  one  with  Christopher. 

William's  visit  was  in  the  afternoon  of  one  of 
those  rich  and  mellow  evenings  in  the  month  of 
July,  which  give  a  charm  to  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  his  rosy 
bed,  as  William'  approached  the  little  portico, 
where  sat  Jane,  as  was  her  custom,  busily  employed 
with  her  needle.  She  was  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  one,  until  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk  arrested  her  attention.  The  sight  of  one 
whom  she  was  accustomed  in  days  past,  to  meet 
at  the  gate,  and  bid  him  welcome  with  a  joyous 
heart,  now  produced  sensations,  though  happy,  of 
a  far  different  nature.  Her  confused  manner  and 
heightened  color  bespoke  the  agitation  of  her  heart. 
William  thought  her  more  lovely  than  he. had  ever 
seen  her.  Her  handkerchief,  on  account  of  the 
early  dews,  was  negligently  thrown  around  her 
neck ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  parted  on  her  fore- 
head, extending  a  little  below  the  temples ;  and  her 
form  was  unencumbered  with  those  embellishments, 
which,  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  rendered  so  odious. 

'*  I  think,  Jane,"  said  William,  the  usual  compli- 
ments over,  "  your  multi flora  has  grown  surpri- 
singly, since  I  saw  it  last :  how  fares  the  tea-rose  I 
planted  for  you  last  summer  1  suppose  we  go  and 
see  itV 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  fast  darkening 
the  distant  landscapes,  and  the  mockingbird  was 
singing  its  vesper  notes  with  harmonious  melody, 
as  the  youthful  lovers  trod  with  elastic  step,  the 
neat  and  grassy  walks.    The  moos  rose  in  her  fall* 
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just  as  the  happy  pair  entered  the  bower.  It  was 
an  hour  for  the  ootpouriog  of  the  soul ;  it  was  an 
hour  when  the  lover  speaks,  with  rapture,  feelings 
long  cherished,  though  concealed ;  and  it  was  an  hour 
when  the  Christian  seeks  a  sweet  commune  with 
his  Creator.  With  the  bright  twilight  of  the  west, 
and  the  moonlit  east,  yon  seem  to  stand  between 
two  Tast  fires,  divided  by  a  wide  expanse ;  here 
and  there,  yon  saw  a  cloud  passing  in  a  slow  and 
graceful  motion,  transforming  itself  iuto  beautiful 
varieties.  The  wind,  scarce  rustled  a  leaf  as  it 
breathed  its  soft  breath  on  the  fragrant  Jessamine. 
And  long  and  earnest  was  the  conversation  between 
William  and  Jane. 

''And  do  you  think  you  love  me  as  yon  ought, 
William !"  said  Jane,  after  they  had  been  talking 
some  time.  **  Do  you  not  remember  that  there  is 
a  great  difieience  between  us  ?  yon  are  rich,  and  I 
am  poor ;  you  are  high,  and  I  am  low  born.'* 

'*  Those  thoughts,  Jane,  are  unworthy  of  you. 
Think  you,  I  mind  the  false  ideas  of  the  world  1 
If  wealth  is  the  balance  in  which  we  are  tried, 
then  partial  is  the  test,  and  virtue  and  worth  would 
mourn  their  fate.  Do  you  not  see  yon^star  ?  Be* 
hold  how  placidly  and  benignly  it  shines ;  and  see 
bow  beautifully  the  moon  shone  just  then,  when 
that  cloud  passed  slowly  over  it.  They  are  tjrpes, 
Jane,  of  the  purity  of  my  love.^* 

Our  lovers  now  rose  to  leave  that  sweet  abode, 
where  they  had  just  exchanged  deep  and  unaltera- 
ble vows.  William  returned  home  with  his  highly 
moral  principles  more  firmly  engrafted  on  his  heart : 
for  such  is  the  effect  of  requited  love  on  the  vir- 
tuous. Those  moral  principles  which  we  hitherto 
cherished  for  virtue^s  sake,  now  receive  a  seal  on 
the  beaotifnl  envelope.  William  retired  to  rest 
that  night,  satisfied  with  himself  and  all  the  world. 
Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  thought  bis  father 
appeared  more  aflfectionate  than  usnali  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  jest  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony.  His  complacency,  however,  ended 
with  an  invitation  to  the  library.  William  attended 
with  unpleasant  presentiments. 

^I  have  desired  your  company  this  morning, 
William/'  observed  the  father,  '^  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  my  wishes  upon  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  us  both.  You  have  now  ar- 
rived to  an  age,  at  which  we  are  apt  to  indulge  our 
thoughts  upon  matrimonial  subjects  to  inconside- 
rate lengths.  Fearing  that  you  shall  fall  into  some 
of  those  rash  amours,  so  incidental  to  the  young,  it 
is  my  object  to  guard  you  against  such  follies,  and 
to  inform  you  of  the  family  to  which  I  wish  you  to 
become  allied.  The  father  and  myself  have  con- 
fened  on  the  subject.  It  meets  his  entire  appro- 
bation ;  nay,  it  is  his  highest  wish.  The  young 
lady  is  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  Miss  Fielding. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  inform  you  of  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  as  you  have  seen  her.  That 
yon  can  love  after  becoming  better  acquainted,  I 


have  no  doubt ;  also,  your  position  in  life  will  be  a 
splendid  one,  when  you  have  united  her  wealth 
with  that  you  will  inherit  from  me.  Should  yon 
not  comply,  sir,  with  this  my  first  and  last  request, 
I  wish  you  to  remember  that  you  may  never  expect 
to  receive  from  me  the  recognition  of  a  parent ; 
for,  I  would  sooner  see  my  fortune  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  than  to  a  disobedient  son." 

William  was  totally  unprepared  for  such  intelli- 
gence. He  had  never  believed  his  father,  with  all 
his  strict  notions  of  children's  obedience,  would 
carry  his  ideas  so  far  as  to  direct  in  so  delicate  a 
matter,  and  of  such  paramount  importance  to  his 
happiness.  He  merely  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
had  ever  given  him  to  obey  his  commands,  and 
hoped  never  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

The  father  was  satisfied ;  he  did  not  expect  an  im- 
mediate acquiescence.  He  only  wished  to  make 
known  his  wishes  on  that  subject ;  the  possibility 
of  his  son  going  counter  to  those  wishes  had  never 
entered  his  mind. 

So  soon  as  William  was  to  himself,  and  his  as- 
tonishment had  passed  off*,  he  commenced  calmly 
to  reflect  upon  the  course  he  should  pursue.  The 
following  week  was  the  time  his  father  had  fixed 
on  for  him  to  visit  Miss  Fielding.  His  first  resolve 
was  to  express  to  his  father  before  that  time,  his 
repugnance  to  such  proceedings.  His  next  was  to 
seek  Jane  and  inform  her  of  his  father's  wishes, 
and  his  determination  not  to  comply  with  them. 
Early  the  next  day,  he  made  the  visit,  and  found 
Jane  busily  engaged  in  the  garden.  A  few  mo- 
ments, and  they  were  seated  under  the  bower  where 
they  conversed  in  the  most  earnest  manner. 

"  And  is  it  possible,  Jane,"  said  William,  after  a 
short  time,  **  that  this  is  the  amount  of  your  love— 
you,  for  whom  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing — 
to  incur  a  father^s  displeasure  and  to  forfeit  immense 
pecuniary  expectations — to  start  in  the  world  with 
nothing  save  yourself,  and  to  toil  for  a  sustenance 
with  the  most  laborious  exertions?  I  cannot  think 
it  or  believe  it." 

"  It  is  for  these  very  reasons,  William,  that  I 
object.  It  is  for  your  sake — you,  who  have  been 
raised  in  affluence  and  ease,  and  taught  to  look 
upon  the  world  with  the  brightest  prospects.  Yon 
are  unqualified  to  descend  from  that  high  position 
with  humble  Jane,  not  that  I  would  not  be  yours 
though  you  were  the  poorest  in  the  world ;  nay, 
had  I  your  wealth  and  you  my  poverty,  that  wealth 
and  this  heart  should  be  given  you  with  joy.  There 
is  another  reason,  William,  and  not  the  least.  Never 
would  my  father  consent  to  our  union,  knowing  yonr 
father's  disapprobation.  And  sooner  would  t  sac- 
rifice every  earthly  blessing,  than  mar,  for  one  boor, 
that  more  than  parent.  It  were  better  for  us  to 
abandon  those  hopes  of  happiness,  which  we  so 
fondly  dreamed  of  a  few  evenings  ago,  for  there  is 
now  no  hope  of  their  realisation." 

William  deemed  it  best  not  to  press  Jane  further 
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at  the  time.  He  detennined  U>  wait,  like  most  lovers 
in  his  situation,  some  favorable  event  time  might 
bring ;  thas  passed  several  days.  The  night  previous 
to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  start  to  see  the  young 
lady  of  bis  father^s  choice,  had  already  come. 
William  had  deferred,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
known  his  real  sentiments  concerning  the  young 
lady  in  question ;  that  night  found  him  as  unpre- 
pared for  the  conference  as  ever.  He  determined, 
however,  to  await  on  him  early  next  morning,  and 
then  declare  his  repugnance  to  such  proceedings ; 
be  had  scarce  taken  this  determination,  when  he 
received  a  summons  to  attend  bis  father  in  the  li- 
brary. He  DOW  thought  the  decisive  moment  had 
come,  and  witb  that  determination,  descended  to 
the  library. 

'*  William,^'  said  the  father,  holding  a  paper  in 
his  band,  "  I  have  this  evening  received  a  letter 
from  a  relative  in  Scotland,  that  the  suit  so  long 
pending  there,  has  been  decided  favorably.  You 
know  my  father  came  from  that  country;  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  the  administrator  held  a  large 
portion  of  the  estate  in  his  hands,  in  consequence 
of  a  suit  then  pending  against  it.  That  suit  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  estate.  As  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  go,  I  shall  send  you.  These 
papers  will  give  you  all  necessary  information,  as 
to  the  course  you  will  pursue.  As  an  immediate 
attention  is  necessary,  I  propose  your  starting  in 
the  morning.  You  will  defer  your  visit  to  Miss 
Fielding  until  yon  return." 

William  willingly  gave  his  consent,  as  it  reliev- 
ed him  from  a  very  unpleasant  position,  and  ere  he 
retired  to  rest,  wrote  Jane  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
absence.  Barly  next  morning,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  post-house,  some  two  miles  from  Woodland. 

Eighteen  months  had  now  passed  since  Wil- 
liam^s  departure;  he  had  written  Jane  several 
times,  but  she  had  never  received  any  tidings  from 
him.  There  was  one  object  in  her  little  garden 
which  now  elicited  greater  attention  from  her  than 
ever ;  that  was  the  tea-rose  he  had  given  her.  And 
often,  while  watching  some  new  bud  Just  revealing 
its  delicate  colors,  her  thoughts  would  revert  to 
one  whose  memory  had  ever  been  to  her  young 
heart,  in  hours  of  loneliness,  a  sweet  solace.  Then 
a  tear  might  be  seen  to  fall  upon  that  memento  of 
by-gone  hours  of  happiness.  About  this  time,  on  a 
clear  and  frosty  night  in  the  month  of  October,  a  per- 
son was  seen  rapidly  walking  the  road  that  led 
from  the  post-bouse  to  Woodland,  his  dress  and 
elastic  step  denoted  a  young  man  of  fashion— that 
young  man  was  William  Bertram.  He  preferred 
walking  that  short  distance,  that  he  might  indulge 
his  thoughts  on  a  road  where  every  tree  reminded 
him  of  his  happy  childhood.  He  now  came  in 
sight  of  Christopber'a cottage,  beautifully  reflecting 
the  moon  through  the  tall  trees,  and  the  past  rapidly 
rose  before  him.  He  saw  Jane  in  all  her  loveli- 
\  and  simplicity.     He  saw  her  as  she  was  the 


evening  he  last  saw  her,  stroggling  between  love 
and  filial  duty.  He  then  thought  of  the  present, 
and  wondered  if  she  was  the  same  soft,  unassuming, 
pretty  girl,  she  was  then .  He  even  wondered  if  she 
was  alive,  for  he  had  not  heard  from  her  since  his 
departure.  He  was  now  near  his  father's  house ; 
the  lights  rapidly  passing  the  windows,  bespoke 
something  uncommon  within,  which  filled  him  with 
the  most  ominous  apprehensions.  He  quickly  en- 
tered and  reached  his  father's  chamber,  just  in  time 
to  receive  his  dying  blessing.  Mr.  Bertram  bad 
been  laboring  for  many  years  under  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  which,  from  its  sympa- 
thetic influence  on  the  lungs,  had  so  far  implicated 
th<^se  organs  as  to  produce  rapid  consumption. 
William^s  love  for  his  father  was  of  the  deepest 
kind,  and  long  did  he  bemoan  his  loss.  He  was, 
however,  often  comforted  in  bis  sorrow,  by  his  old 
friend  Christopher. 

We  will  not  follow  him  through  those  days  of 
grief,  but  quietly  pass  over  fifteen  months. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  May,  for  we  are 
particular  in  dates,  when  a  carriage  was  seen  oom«> 
ing  down  the  lawn  that  led  to  Christopher's  cot- 
tage. Christopher  and  his  daughter  were  standing 
in  the  portico  watching  the  vehicle,  witboat  any 
apparent  surprise ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  drove  up,  she 
went  out  and  was  banded  in  by  a  young  gentleman 
of  a  very  smiling  face,  and  in  that  young  gentle- 
man we  recognise  our  hero,  William  Bertram. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  carriage ;  it  did  not  go  im- 
mediately home,  but  turned  oflf  to  the  left,  and 
drove  to  the  church  near  by,  where  awaited  it  a 
man  who  was  commissioned  to  unite  two  in  one. 

Thus  Jane  received  for  her  virtue  and  goodness, 
a  reward  in  the  hand  of  William  Bertram.  And 
that  he  received  a  rich  reward  for  choosing  one  of 
such  virtuous  and  domestic  qualities,  though  of  an 
humble  station,  after-years  fully  proved. 


OLD  BALLADS. 
We  are  sure,  the  lovers  of  Scotch  ballads  will  thank  us 
for  reviving  the  following  touching  and  beautiful  lines  from 
an  old  collection. 

FORBES'  GREEN. 

A   CUMBEBLAND  BALLAD,   BY   CATHERINE   GILPIN. 

And  aiild  Robin  Forbes  h&s  giren  them  a  dance  ! 

I  put  on  my  specked  to  see  them  a'  prance ; 

I  thought  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 

And  dancM  wi*  the  best,  upon  Forbes'  Green. 

Of  a'  things  that  is,  1  think  thought  is  maist  queer. 

It  brings  that  that's  by -past,  and  sets  it  down  here ; 

1  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  do  this  hit  lace, 

When  he  took  his  coat  lappet  and  deeghted  his  face. 

The  lasses  a'  wondered  what  Willy  could  see, 
In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard-featured  like  me  ; 
And  they  wonder'd  ny  raair  when  they  talked  a'  my  w  if, 
And  slily  tell  Willy  that  could'nl  he  it : 
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But  Willy  he  Uugfa'd  and  be  made  me  his  wife, 
And  wha  was  mair  happy  thro*  a'  his  lang  life  I 
Its  e*en  my  great  comfort,  now  Willy  is  gane. 
That  he  often  said  nea  place  was  like  his  ane  heame. 

I  mind  when  I  carried  my  wark  to  yon  stile, 
When  Willy  was  dyking,  the  time  to  beguile. 
He  would  fling  roe  a  daisy  to  put  i'  my  breast. 
And  I  haromer*d  my  noddle  to  make  out  a  jest ; 
But  merry  or  grare,  Willy  often  would  tell, 
There  naen  o'  the  lave  that  was  like  my  ain  sel ; 
And  he  spake  what  he  thought,  for  Vd  hardly  a  plack, 
W^hcn  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  back. 

When  the  clock  had  strack  eight,  I  expected  him  hame, 
And  wheyles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumleane ; 
Of  a*  hours  it  telt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me ; 
Bat  now,  when  it  strikes,  there's  a  tear  i*  my  e'e. 
O,  Willy !  dear  Willy !  it  never  can  be, 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me ; 
For  that  spot  on  the  earth,  that's  aye  dearest  to  me. 
Is  the  turf  that  has  cover'd  my  Willy  frae  me. 
fVoMhington  City. 


ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 
msw-york:  harpeb  and  bbothbrs— 1643. 

There  is  a  strife  now  going  on  between  the  pub^ 
lishers  of  books,  and  the  publishers  of  the  mam- 
BMrth  weeklies,  that,  if  kept  up,  will  end  in  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  and  popular  revolution  in  litera- 
ture.    As  book-publishers,  the  Messrs.  Harper 
have  pat  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
and  are  leading  the  way  far  in  advance  of  their  line. 
The  New  World  is  republishing  the  Edingburgh 
and  the  oUier  foreign  quarterly  reviews,  at  25  cents 
a  No. ;  or  $1  a  year.    It  reprints  Blackwood  at 
three  four-pence-ha'-pennies.    The  Messrs.  Har- 
per, in  tarn,  have  gone  to  press  with  M'Cullock*s 
Universal  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  language.    They  have  commenced 
forthwith  to  send  oat  these  winged  messengers  of 
knowledge,  which  carry  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  onion  their  tribute  to  the  cause  of  popular  in- 
struction, making  its  ways  rosy  and  paths  straight 
to  the  poorest  citizen.     For  this  important  work 
we  ^^serve  a  special  notice,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
retom  to  the  beautiful  history  of  Tory  Alison — 
we  may  break  a  lance  with  him  yet — but  the  time 
for  the  jousting  has  not  come.    The  '*  parts"  of  his 
work  noticed  in  our  March  No.,  extended  from  its 
commencement  with  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789,  to  the  campaign  of  1795.     We 
come  now  to  that  which  is  most  rich  in  splendid 
achievements  and  brilliant  exploits : — it  embraces 
the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Archduke 
Charles — the  great  naval  engagements  of  those 
tfarilliog  times — ^the  history  of  Massena  on  the 
Alps — and  Suwarrow  on  the  plains.    Morengo  and 
Hohenlinden — the  conquests  of  England  in  lndia» 
the  northern  coalition,  together  with  a  full  account 


of  the  intrigues  and  tergiversations  of  courts  and 
cabinets.  -  During  this  fruitful  period  of  exploits, 
the  effects  of  democratie  ascendancy  upon  military 
operations  are  more  than  pointed  at.  The  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  the  republican  army  under 
Massena,  on  the  Alps,  and  of  the  Imperialists  under 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in 
the  campaign  of  1799,  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Alison,  in 
striking  colors : 

"  Cantoned  in  the  rich  plains  of  Italy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  the  ImperialiBts  were  amply  sup- 
plied with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
while  its  navigable  waters  incessantly  brought  up 
to  the  army  the  stores  and  supplies  necessary  to 
restore  the  losses  of  so  active  a  campaign.  On 
the  side  of  the  Republicans,  again,  thirty-eight 
thousand  men,  without  magazines  or  stores  of 
provisions,  were  stationed  on  the  desolate  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  shivering 
with  cold,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  almost  des- 
titute of  clothing.  For  five  months  they  had  re- 
ceived hardly  any  pay ;  the  soldiers  were  without 
cloaks ;  their  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  wood  was 
even  wanting  to  warm  their  frigid  bivouacks. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  of  his  situation, 
Championet  retired  to  Nice,  where  he  died  of  an 
epidemic  disorder,  which  soon  broke  out  among  the 
troops,  and  swept  off  great  multitudes;  and  his 
death  dissolved  the  small  remnants  of  discipline 
which  remained  in  the  army.  The  soldiers  tumul- 
tuously  broke  up  their  cantonments ;  crowds  of  de- 
serters left  their  colors,  and  covered  the  roads  to 
France ;  and  it  was  only  by  one  of  those  nervous 
flights  of  eloquence,  which  touch,  even  in  the 
greatest  calamities,  every  generous  heart,  that  St. 
Cyr  succeeded  in  stopping  the  return  of  a  large 
body  which  had  left  Genoa,  and  was  proceeding  on 
the  road  to  Provence.  Alarmed  at  the  represen- 
tations which  he  drew  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  army,  the  government,  which  had  now  passed 
from  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Directory  into  the 
firm  grasp  of  Napoleon,  took  the  most  active  steps 
to  administer  relief;  several  convoys  reached  the 
troops,  and  Massena,  sent  to  assume  the  supreme 
command,  succeeded,  in  some  degree,  in  stopping 
the  torrent  of  desertion  and  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army.'^ 

It  was  here  that  the  Austrian s,  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  were  abandoned  by  the  Russians; 
which  led  to  a  rupture  between  their  respective 
cabinets.  England  had,  heretofore,  acted  but  an 
insignificant  part  in  the  continental  straggle ;  and 
Napoleon,  now  fairly  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  govern- 
ment proposing  peace.  The  opposition,  through  Fox 
and  Erskine,  advocated  peace.  But  the  government, 
enraged  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  overruled 
by  contending,  '^  *  That  the  same  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  commencement  and  prosecution, 
still  called  for  perseverance  in  the  war.     The  same 
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proneness  to  aggression,  the  same  disregard  to  jus- 
tice, still  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  rule 
in  France.  Peace  with  a  nation  by  whom  war 
was  made  against  all  order,  religion,  and  morality, 
would  rather  be  a  cessation  of  resistance  to  wrong 
than  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  nature  of  an  ordi- 
nary warfare.  To  negotiate  with  established  govern- 
ments was  formerly  not  merely  easy,  but  in  most 
circumstances  safe  ;  but  to  negotiate  with  the  go- 
vernment of  France  now  would  be  to  incur  all  the 
risks  of  an  uncertain  truce,  without  attaining  the 
benefits  even  of  a  temporary  peace.  France  still 
retains  the  sentiments,  and  is  constant  to  the  views 
which  characterized  the  dawn  of  her  Revolution. 
She  was  innovating,  she  is  so  still ;  she  was  Ja- 
cobin, she  is  so  still :  she  declared  war  against  all 
kings,  and  she  continues  to  this  hour  to  seek  their 
destruction.  Even  the  distant  republic  of  America 
could  not  escape  that  ravaging  power,  and  next  to 
a  state  of  active  and  inveterate  war  were  the  rela- 
tions of  those  two  commonwealths  for  a  long  time. 
The  Republic,  indeed,  has  frequently  published  her 
disinclination  to  conquest ;  but  has  she  followed  up 
that  declaration  by  any  acts  indicating  a  similar 
disposition  1  Have  we  not  seen  her  armies  march 
to  the  Rhine,  seize  the  Netherlands,  and  annex 
them  to  her  dominions  ?  Have  we  not  witnessed 
her  progress  in  Italy?  Are  not  the  wrongs  of 
Switzerland  recent  and  marked  ?  Even  into  Asia 
she  has  carried  her  lust  for  dominion,  severed  from 
the  Porte,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  a  vast 
portion  of  its  empire,  and  stimulated  *  Citizen  Tip- 
poo^  to  engage  in  that  contest  which  ultimately 
proved  his  ruin. 

'*  *  The  Republic  has  proclaimed  her  respect  for 
the  independence  of  all  governments.  How  have 
her  actions  corresponded  with  this  profession  ? 
Did  not  Jacobin  France  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
every  government?  Did  she  not,  whenever  it 
suited  her  purpose,  arm  the  governors  against  the 
governed,  or  the  governed  against  the  governors ! 
How  completely  has  she  succeeded,  during  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  which  had  been  unbroken  for 
centuries,  in  convulsing  the  population,  and  so  sub- 
duing the  independence  of  Switzerland !  In  Italy, 
the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society  has  been  changed, 
and  the  independence  of  every  government  violated. 
The  Netherlands,  too,  exhibit  to  mankind  monu- 
ments of  the  awful  veneration  with  which  the  Re- 
public has  regarded  the  independence  of  other 
states.  The  memorable  decree  of  November,  1 792, 
has  not  slept  a  dead  letter  in  their  statute  book. 
No,  it  has  ever  since  been  the  active,  energetic 
principle  of  their  whole  conduct,  and  every  nation 
is  interested  in  the  extinction  of  that  principle  for- 
ever. 

**  *  Every  power  with  whom  the  Republic  has 
treated,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  armistice  or 
peace,  could  furnish  melancholy  instances  of  the 
perfidy  of  France,  and  of  the  ambition,  injustice 


and  cruelty  of  her  rulers.  Switzerland  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Republic ;  her  rulers  immediately 
excited  insurrections  among  her  cantons,  overthrew 
her  institutions,  seized  her  fortresses,  robbed  her 
treasures,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and,  to  give 
permanence  to  her  usurpations,  imposed  on  her  a 
government  new  alike  in  form  and  substance.  The 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  was  among  the  earliest 
sufferers  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Republic. 
In  everything  he  strove  to  conform  to  the  views  of 
France ;  her  rulers  repeated  to  him  her  assurances 
of  attachment  and  disinclination  to  conquest ;  but 
at  the  very  time  that  the  honor  of  the  Republic 
was  pledged  for  the  security  of  his  states,  he  saw 
the  troops  of  his  ally  enter  his  capital,  and  he  him- 
self was  deposed,  and  a  democracy  given  to  the 
Florentines.  The  King  of  Sardinia  opened  the 
gates  of  his  capital  to  the  Republican  arms,  and, 
confiding  in  the  integrity  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, expected  to  be  secured  in  his  dominions  by 
the  treaty  which  guaranteed  his  title  and  his  rights, 
and  communicated  to  France  equal  advantages. 
He  was,  however,  in  a  stale  of  peace,  invaded  in 
his  dominions,  forced  to  fly  to  his  insular  posses- 
sions, and  Turin  treacherously  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Republican  troops.  The  change  in  the 
papal  government  was  another  part  of  the  same 
system.  It  was  planned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in 
his  palace.  He  excited  the  populace  to  an  insur- 
rection, and  effected  the  revolution  in  the  capital  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  mob.  To  Venice  their 
conduct  was  still  more  attrocious.  After  concla- 
ding  an  armistice  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Bonaparte  declared  that  he  took  the  Yenitiaos  un- 
der his  protection,  and  overturned  the  old  govern- 
ment by  the  movements  excited  among  the  people ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  national  independence  in  this 
way  destroyed,  than  he  sold  them  to  the  very  im- 
perial government  against  whose  alleged  oppres- 
sion he  had  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms.  Ge- 
noa received  the  French  as  friends ;  and  the  debt 
of  gratitude  was  repaid  by  the  government  being 
revolutionized,  and,  under  the  authority  of  a  mock 
constitution,  the  people  plundered,  and  the  public 
independence  subverted. 

"  *  It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  these  atrocities  are 
the  work  of  former  governments,  and  that  Bonaparte 
had  no  hand  in  them.  The  worst  of  these  acts  of 
perfidy  have  been  perpetrated  by  himself.  If  a 
treaty  was  concluded  and  broken  with  Sardinia,  it 
was  concluded  and  broken  by  Bonaparte.  If  peace 
was  entered  into  and  violated  with  Tuscany,  it  was 
entered  into  and  violated  by  Bonaparte.  If  Venice 
was  first  seduced  into  revolutionary  revolt,  and 
then  betrayed  and  sold  to  Austria,  it  was  by  Bona- 
parte that  the  treachery  was  consummated.  If  the 
papal  government  was  first  terrified  into  submis- 
sion, and  then  overturned  by  rebellion,  it  was  Bo- 
naparte who  accomplished  the  work.  If  Genoa 
was  convulsed  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and 
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then  sacrificed,  it  ^gvus  by  Bonaparte  that  the  per- 
fidioQs  inyasion  wat  committed.  If  Switzerland 
was  first  sedaeed  into  revolution,  and  then  invaded 
and  plundered,  it  was  by  the  deceitful  promises  and 
arts  of  Bonaparte  that  the  train  was  laid.  Even 
the  Bflniated  republics  and  his  own  country  have 
not  escaped  the  same  perfidious  ability.  The  Con- 
stitution which  he  forced  on  his  countrymen,  at  the 
eannon*8  mouth,  on  the  13th  Yend^miaire,  he  de- 
livered up  to  the  bayonets  of  Angereau  on  the  18th 
Fructidor,  and  overturned  with  his  grenadiers  on 
the  18th  Brumaire.  The  Constitution  of  the  Ci- 
salpine Republic,  which  he  himself  had  established, 
was  overthrown  by  his  lieutenant  Berthier.  He 
gained  possession  of  Malta  by  deceitful  promises, 
and  immediately  handed  it  over  to  the  Republic. 
He  declared  to  the  Porte  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  yet  he  avowed  to 
his  army  that  he  conquered  it  for  France,  and  in- 
stantly roused  the  Copts  into  rebellion  against  the 
Mamelukes.  He  declared  to  the  Mussulmans  that 
he  was  a  believer  in  Mohammed,  thus  demonstra- 
ting that,  even  on  the  most  sacred  subjects,  truth 
was  set  at  naoght  when  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  its  violation.  Nay,  he  has,  in  his  official  in- 
structions, openly  avowed  this  system ;  for  in  his 
instructions  to  Kleber  he  declares, '  You  may  sign 
a  treaty  to  evacuate  Egypt,  but  do  not  execute  the 
articles,  and  you  may  find  a  plausible  excuse  for 
the  delay  in  the  observation  that  they  must  be  sent 
home  to  be  submitted  to  the  Directory.'  What  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  a  power  which  thus  uni- 
formly makes  peace  or  truce  a  stepping-stone  to 
farther  aggressions,  and  systematically  uses  per- 
fidy as  an  allowable  weapon  for  circumventing  its 
enemies !  And  what  is  especially  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, this  system  is  not  that  of  any  one  man ; 
it  has  been  the  principle  of  all  the  statesmen,  with- 
out exception,  who  have  governed  France  during 
the  Revolution ;  a  clear  proof,  that  it  arises  from 
the  force  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
{tiared,  and  the  ruinous  ascendence  of  irreligious 
principles  in  the  people ;  and  that  the  intentions  of 
the  present  ruler  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were 
widely  dififerent  from  what  they  are,  could  afi^ord 
no  sort  of  security  against  its  continuance. 

"  *  France  would  now  derive  great  advantages 
from  a  general  peace.  Her  commerce  would  re- 
vive, her  seamen  be  renewed,  her  sailors  acquire 
experience ;  and  the  power  which  hitherto  has  been 
80  victorious  at  land,  would  speedily  become  for- 
midable on  another  element.  What  benefit  could 
it  bring  to  Great  Britain  ?  Are  our  harbors  block- 
aded, our  commerce  interrupted,  our  dockyards 
empty  t  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  acquired 
an  irresistible  preponderance  on  the  seas  during 
the  war,  and  is  not  the  trade  of  the  world  rapidly 
passing  into  the  hands  of  our  merchants  ?  Bona- 
parte would  acquire  immense  popularity  by  being 
the  means  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation 


with  this  country;  if  we  wish  to  establish  his 
power,  and  permanently  enlist  the  energy  of  the 
Revolution  under  the  banners  of  a  military  chief- 
tain, we  have  only  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  he 
has  so  artfully  prepared.  In  turbulent  republics,  it 
has  ever  been  an  axiom  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity by  external  action ;  it  was  on  that  principle 
that  the  war  was  commenced  by  Brissot  and  con- 
tinned  by  Robespierre,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  military  chief  who  has  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm  of  afi^airs. 

"  *  It  is  in  vain  to  pretend,  that  either  the  allied 
powers  or  Great  Britain  were  the  aggressors  in 
the  terrible  war  which  has  so  long  desolated  Eu- 
rope. In  investigating  this  subject,  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  dates  is  requisite.  The  attack 
upon  the  Papal  States,  by  the  seizure  of  Avignon, 
in  August  1791,  was  attended  by  a  series  of  the 
most  sanguinary  excesses  which  disgraced  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  same 
year,  by  an  aggression  against  the  whole  empire, 
by  the  seizure  of  Porentrui,  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Bishop  of  BAle.  In  April,  1799,  the  French 
government  declared  war  against  Austria  ;  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  any  cause  of  hostility,  and  in  di- 
rect violation  of  their  promises  to  abstain  from  con- 
quest, they  seized  Savoy  and  Nice,  upon  the  pre- 
tence that  Nature  had  destined  them  to  form  a  part 
of  France.  The  assertion  that  this  war  was. ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  threatening  alliance  formed 
at  Pilnitz,  is  equally  devoid  of  foundation ;  that 
celebrated  declaration  referred  only  to  the  state  of 
imprisonment  in  which  Lodis  XVI.  was  kept,  and 
its  immediate  object  was  to  eflfect  his  deliverance, 
if  a  concert  among  the  European  powers  could  be 
brought  about  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  internal 
state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the  king  when 
restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  without  one  word  relative  to 
its  dismemberment.  This  was  fully  admitted  in 
the  official  correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween this  country  and  Austria ;  and  as  long  as  M. 
Delessart  was  minister  of  foreign  afi^airs  in  France, 
there  was  a  great  probability  that  the  difierences 
would  be  terminated  amicably ;  but  the  war-party 
excited  a  tumult  in  order  to  dispossess  him,  as  they 
considered  in  Brispot^s  words,  that  '  war  was  ne- 
cessary to  consolidate  the  Revolution.'  Upon  the 
King  of  France's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution, 
the  emperor  notified  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
that  he  considered  it  as  his  proper  act,  and  thereby 
the  convention  of  Pilnitz  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  event  soon  proved  the  sincerity  of  that  declara- 
tion ;  for  when  war  was  declared  by  the  French  in 
1792,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  troops,  and  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  Republi- 
cans. 

'*  *  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after, 
entertained  no  hostile  designs  towards  France.    So 
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far  from  it,  go  the  29th  of  December,  1792,  only  a 
month  before  the  commencemeDt  of  hoBtilities,  a 
note  was  seat  by  Lord  Grenville  to  the  British 
•ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  imparting  to  Russia 
the  principles  on  which  we  acted,  and  the  terms  on 
which  we  were  willing  to  mediate  for  peace,  which 
were,  *the  withdrawing  the  French  arms  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory,  the  abandoning  their 
conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to  the 
sovereignty  or  rights  of  other  nations,  and  the  giv- 
ing, in  some  unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their 
intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  excite  dis- 
turbances against  other  governments.  lo  return 
for  these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  of  Eu- 
rope might  engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views 
of  hostility  against  France,  or  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs. '  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
we  acted ;  and  what,  then,  brought  on  the  war  with 
this  country  t  The  insane  decrees  of  the  19th  of 
November  and  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  which 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  go- 
vernments, and  the  attack  on  our  allies,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  in  open  prosecu- 
tion of  the  new  code  of  public  law  then  promul- 
gated by  the  Republic. 

*^  *  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  in  France  always  has  been  an  insatiable  love 
of  aggrandizement,  an  implacable  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion against  all  the  civil  and  religious  institutions 
of  every  other  country.  Its  uniform  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  to  bribe  the  poor  against  the  rich,  by 
proposing  to  transfer  into  new  hands,  on  the  delu- 
sive notion  of  equality,  and  in  breach  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  was 
to  devote  the  whole  of  that  property  to  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  revo- 
lutionary system  of  finance,  productive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  misery  and  desolation  which  it  created. 
It  has  been  accompanied  by  an  unwearied  spirit  of 
proselytism,  diffusing  itself  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth ;  a  spirit  which  can  apply  itself  to  all 
circumstances  and  all  situations ;  hold  out  a  pro- 
mise of  redress  equally  to  all  nations ;  which  ena- 
bles the  teachers  of  French  liberty  to  recommend 
themselves  to  those  who  live  under  the  feudal  code 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  various  states  of  Italy, 
the  old  Republicans  of  Holland,  the  new  Republi- 
cans of  America,  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  Mussulmans  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  Hindoos  of  India ;  the  natives  of  En- 
gland, enjoying  the  perfection  of  practical  freedom, 
and  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  groaning  under  the  last 
severity  of  Asiatic  bondage.  The  last  and  distin- 
guishing feature  is  a  perfidy  which  nothing  can 
bind ;  which  no  ties  of  treaty,  no  sense  of  the  prin- 
ciples generally  received  among  nations,  no  obli- 
gation, human  or  divine,  can  restrain.  Thus  quali- 
fied, thus  armed  for  destruction,  the  genius  of  the 
French  Revolution  marched  forth  the  tenor  and 


dismay  of  the  world.  Every  nation  has  in  its  turn 
been  the  witness,  many  have  been  the  victims, 
of  its  principles ;  and  it  is  left  now  for  us  to  decide 
whether  we  will  compromise  with  such  a  danger 
while  we  have  yet  resources  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war,  while  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country  is 
yet  unbroken,  and  while  we  have  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  and  supporting  a  powerful  co-operation  in 
Europe.  Cur  igitur  pacem  nolo— quia  infida  est, 
quia  periculosa,  quia  esse  non  potest  V  ^' 

We  have  given  this  extract  to  show  the  correct 
views  and  political  forecast  of  the  British  states- 
man, for  subsequent  events  have  proved  the  truth 
of  all  that  Mr.  Pitt  then  said. 

The  grand  feats  of  the  Republic  in  arms,  were 
performed  across  the  Alps  and  on  the  plains  of 
Marengo,  the  next  year. 

"  By  daybreak  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  whole 
army  of  Melas  was  in  motion  :  they  rapidly  defiled 
over  the  three  bridges  of  the  Bormida,  and,  when 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appeared  above  the  hori- 
zon, they  glittered  on  twenty  thousand  foot-soldiers, 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  pressing  forward  in  proud  array  over  the 
vast  field  of  Marengo,  perhaps  the  only  plain  in 
Italy  where  charges  of  horse  can  be  made  in  full 
career.  The  First  Consul  was  surprised :  he  never 
anticipated  an  attack  from  the  enemy ;  his  troops 
were  disposed  in  oblique  order  by  echellon,  the  left 
in  front,  and  the  right  at  half  a  day^s  march  in  the 
rear,  in  marching  order ;  not  more  than  twenty - 
two  thousand  men,  under  Lannes  and  Victor,  could 
be  brought  till  noon  into  the  field  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  whole  Austrian  army.  The  vehe- 
mence of  the  cannonade  soon  convinced  him  that 
a  general  battle  was  at  hand,  and  he  instantly  des- 
patched orders  to  Desaix  to  remeasure  his  steps, 
and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action.  But,  before  he 
could  do  this,  events  of  the  utmost  importance  had 
taken  place.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  Austrian  infan- 
try, under  Haddick  and  Kaim,  preceded  by  a  nu- 
merous and  splendid  array  of  artillery,  which  cover- 
ed the  deploying  of  their  columns,  commenced  the 
attack.  They  speedily  overthrew  Gardanne,  who, 
with  six  battalions,  was  stationed  in  front  of  Ma- 
rengo, and  drove  him  back  in  disorder  towards  that 
village.  They  were  there  received  by  the  bulk  of 
Victor's  corps,  which  was  by  this  time  drawn  up, 
with  its  centre  in  the  village,  and  its  wings  along^ 
the  hollow  of  Fontanone,  which  separated  the  two 
armies  ;  that  of  Lannes  was  still  in  the  rear.  For 
two  hours  Victor  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  Had- 
dick and  Kaim  with  heroic  resolution,  and  at  length 
the  corps  of  Lannes  came  up,  and  the  forces  on 
both  sides  became  more  equal.  The  battle  now 
raged  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  the  opposing  columns 
stood,  with  invincible  firmness,  within  pistol-shot  of 
each  other,  and  all  the  chasms  produced  by  the 
dreadful  discharges  of  artillery  were  rapidly  filled 
up  by  a  regular  movement  to  the  centre  of  the 
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brave  men  who  formed  the  ranks.  While  this  des- 
perate conflict  was  going  on,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  advanced  guard  of  Suchet  bad 
reached  Acqui  in  the  rear.  Melas,  uneasy  for  his 
communications,  detached  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse  to  arrest  bis  progress :  an  unneces- 
sary precaution,  as  he  was  too  far  off  to  effect 
anything  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which,  perhaps, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  length  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Austrians  prevailed  over  the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  French  :  Marengo  was  carried,  the 
stream  of  the  Fontanone  forced,  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  driven  back  to  the  second  line  they  had 
formed  in  the  rear.  Here  they  made  a  desperate 
stand,  and  Haddick^s  division,  disordered  by  suc- 
cess, was  repulsed  across  the  stream  by  Watrin 
with  the  right  of  Lannes^  division ;  but  the  Repub- 
licans could  not  follow  up  their  advantage,  as  Vic- 
tor's corps,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  severely 
weakened  in  numerical  strength,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  support  any  offensive  movement.  The  Aus- 
trians, perceiving  his  weakness,  redoubled  their 
efforts ;  a  fresh  attack  was  made  on  the  centre  and 
left,  by  which  Victor's  corps,  weakened  by  four 
hours*  incessant  fighting,  was  at  length  broken. 
The  Imperialists  pressed  forward  with  redoubled 
vigor,  when  their  adversaries  gave  way ;  their 
regiments  were  rapidly  pursued,  and  frequently 
surrounded,  and  no  resource  remained  but  to  tra- 
verse for  two  leagues  the  open  plain  as  far  as  St. 
Joliano,  where  the  reserve  under  Lannes  might  be 
expected  to  arrive  for  their  support.  The  Impe- 
nalists  rapidly  followed,  preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  spread  death  through  the  flying 
columns.  Melas,  with  the  centre,  established  him- 
self at  Marengo,  and  Lannes,  now  entirely  unco- 
vered on  his  left,  was  obliged  to  commence  a  retro- 
grade movement,  which  at  first  was  performed 
by  echeUon  in  squares  with  admirable  discipline. 
Gradually,  however,  the  retreat  became  more  dis- 
orderly :  in  vain  Kellerman  and  Champeaux,  by 
repeated  charges,  arrested  the  imperial  cavalry, 
which  swept  round  the  retreating  columns.  He 
could  not  check  the  Hungarian  infantry,  which  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  pursuit,  halting  at  every  fifty 
yards,  and  pouring  in  destructive  volleys,  while  the 
intervals  between  the  regiments  were  filled  up  by 
a  powerful  artillery,  which  incessantly  sent  a  storm 
of  grape-shot  through  the  retreating  masses.  No 
firmness  could  long  endure  such  a  trial ;  gradually 
the  squares  broke ;  the  immense  plain  of  Marengo 
was  covered  with  fugitives ;  the  alarm  spread  even 
to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  the  fatal  cry, '  Taut 
est  perdUf  sauve  qui  peut,^  was  already  heard  in 
the  ranks. 

**  Matters  were  in  this  disastrous  state  when  Na- 
poleon, at  eleven  o'clock,  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle  with  his  guard.  The  sight  of  his  staff,  sur- 
ronnded  by  two  hundred  mounted  grenadiers,  re- 
vif ed  the  spirits  of  the  fugitives ;  the  well-known 


plumes  recalled  to  the  veterans  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. The  fugitives  rallied  at  St.  Juliano,  in  the 
rear  of  those  squares  of  Lannes  which  still  kept  their 
ranks,  and  Napoleon  detached  eight  hundred  grena* 
diers  of  his  guard  to  the  right  of  the  army,  to  make 
head  against  Ott,  who  there  threatened  to  turn  its 
flank.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself  advanced 
with  a  demi-brigade  to  the  support  of  Lannes,  in 
the  centre,  and  detached  five  battalions,  under 
Monnier,  the  vanguard  of  Desaix's  division,  to 
Castel  Ceriolo,  on  the  extreme  right,  to  hold  in 
check  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
there  making  serious  progress.  The  grenadiers 
first  advanced  in  square  into  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
clearing  their  way  equally  through  the  fugitives 
and  the  enemy ;  from  their  sides,  as  from  a  flaming 
castle,  issued  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  were  long  unable 
to  force  back  this  intrepid  band.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  were  shaken  by  the  steady  fire  of  the 
imperial  artillery,  and  being  charged  in  front  by  the 
Hungarian  infantry,  and  in  flank  by  the  Austrian 
hussars,  were  broken  and  driven  back  in  disorder. 
Their  destruction  appeared  certain,  when  the  lead- 
ing battalions  of  Desaix's  division,  under  Mon- 
nier, arrived,  disengaged  this  band  of  heroes  from 
the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  they  were  snr^ 
rounded,  and  advancing  rapidly  forward,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  village  of  Castel  Ce- 
riolo. Here,  however,  they  were  charged  with 
fury  by  Vogelsang  with  part  of  Ott's  division,  who 
retook  Castel  Ceriolo,  and  separated  Monnier  from 
the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  ;  it  was  soon,  however, 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  Cara  St.  Cyr,  barri- 
cading himself  in  the  houses,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining that  important  post  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

"  While  the  reserves  of  Napoleon  were  thus  di- 
rected to  the  French  right,  with  a  view  to  arrest 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter,  the 
left  was  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  disorder. 
Then  was  felt  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  Austrians 
which  the  detachment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
cavalry  to  the  rear  had  occasioned  :  had  the  squad- 
rons detached  to  observe  Suchet  poured  in  upon 
the  broken  fugitives  in  that  quarter,  the  defeat  of 
the  left  and  centre  would  have  been  complete,  and 
Desaix,  assailed  both  in  front  and  flank,  would  have 
come  up  only  in  time  to  share  in  the  general  ruin. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted :  Melas, 
deeming  the  victory  gained  after  having  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  being  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  retired  at  two  o'clock  to  Alexandria,  leav- 
ing to  his  chief  of  the  staff,  Zach,  the  duty  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  success  ;  and  the  broken  centre  and 
left  of  the  Republicans  retired  to  St.  Juliano,  lei- 
surely followed  by  the  Austrian  army.  Zach  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  behind  him  came  up 
Kaim  with  three  brigades,  and  at  an  equal  distance 
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in  his  rear  the  reserve,  composed  of -Hungarian 
grenadiers.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  resolved 
to  abandon  the  great  road  to  Tortona,  and  effect 
his  retreat  by  the  shorter  line  of  Sale  or  Castel 
Nuovo. 

**  Matters  were  in  this  desperate  state,  when  at 
four  o^cIock  the  main  body  of  Desaix  at  length 
made  its  appearance  at  St.  Juliano.  '  What  think 
you  of  the  day  V  said  Napoleon  to  his  lieutenant, 
when  he  arrived  with  his  division.  *  The  battle,' 
said  Desaix, '  is  completely  lost.  But  it  is  only 
four  o'clock ;  there  is  time  to  gain  another  one.' 
Napoleon  and  he  alone  were  of  this  opinion ;  all 
the  others  counselled  a  retreat.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  the  remains  of  Victor  and  Lannes' 
corps  were  reformed,  under  cover  of  the  cavalry, 
which  was  massed  in  front  of  St.  Juliano,  a  masked 
battery  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Marmont, 
and  Desaix  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  four  thousand  men,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front,  rode  along  the  line,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Soldiers !  we  have  retired  far  enough.  You 
know  it  is  always  my  custom  to  sleep  on  the  field 
of  battle.'  The  troops  replied  by  enthusiastic 
shouts,  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  charge. 
Zach,  little  anticipating  such  an  onset,  was  advan- 
cing at  the  head  of  his  column,  five  thousand  strong, 
when  he  was  received  by  a  discharge  from  twelve 
pieces,  suddenly  unmasked  by  Marmont,  while  at 
the  same  time  Desaix  debouched  from  the  village 
at  the  head  of  his  division.  The  Imperialists,  as- 
tonished at  the  appearance  of  so  considerable  a 
body,  where  they  expected  to  find  only  fugitives  in 
disorder,  and  apprehensive  of  falling  into  a  snare, 
paused  and  fell  back ;  but  Zach  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  order  in  the  front,  and  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  At  this  moment  Desaix  was 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  and  soon  afler  ex- 
pired. His  last  words  were,  *•  Tell  the  First  Consul 
that  my  only  regret  in  dying  is  to  have  perished 
before  having  done  enough  to  live  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  posterity.'  This  catastrophe,  however,  was 
far  from  weakening  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers.  The 
second  in  command,  Boudet,  succeeded  in  inspiring 
them  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  fire 
rolled  rapidly  and  sharply  along  the  whole  line. 
But  the  Imperialista  haJ  now  recovered  from  their 
surprise;  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  advanced  to 
the  charge ;  the  French,  in  their  turn,  hesitated 
and  broke,  and  victory  was  more  doubtful  than  ever. 

'*  At  this  critical  moment,  a  happy  inspiration 
seized  Kellerman,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  The  advance  of  Zach's  column  had,  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  brought  their  fiank  right 
before  his  mass  of  cavalry,  eight  hundred  strong, 
which  was  concealed  from  their  view  by  a  vineyard, 
where  the  festoons,  conducted  from  tree  to  tree, 
rose  above  the  horses'  heads,  and  effectually  inter- 
ecpted  the  sight.    Kellerman  instantly  charged, 


with  his  whole  foree,  upon  the  fiank  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  as  they  advanced  in  open  column,  and  the 
result  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Zach's 
grenadiers,  cut  through  the  middle  by  this  unex- 
pected charge,  and  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  in 
front  from  Desaix's  division,  which  had  rallied 
upon  receiving  this  unexpected  aid,  broke  and  fled. 
Zach  himself,  with  two  thousand  men,  were  made 
prisoners;  the  remainder,  rooted  and  dispersed, 
fied  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  the  rear,  overthrow- 
ing in  their  course  the  other  divisions  which  were 
advancing  to  their  support. 

**  This  great  achievement  was  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  The  remains  of  Victor  and 
Lannes'  corps  no  sooner  beheld  this  success  than 
they  regained  their  former  spirit,  and  turned  fierce- 
ly upon  their  pursuers.  The  infantry  of  Kaim, 
overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  fugitives,  gave  way  ; 
the  cavalry,  which  already  inundated  the  field,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and,  instead  of  striving 
to  restore  the  day,  galloped  off  to  the  rear,  tramp- 
ling down  in  their  progress  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tives who  were  flying  before  them.  A  general  cry 
arose, '  To  the  bridges !  to  the  bridges !'  and  the 
whole  army  disbanding,  rushed  in  confusion  towards 
the  Bormida.  In  the  general  consternation  Ma- 
rengo was  carried,  afler  a  gallant  defence,  by  the 
Republicans ;  the  cannoniers,  finding  the  bridges 
choaked  up  by  the  fugitives,  plunged  with  their 
horses  and  guns  into  the  stream,  where  twenty 
pieces  stuck  fast  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. At  length  Melas,  who  hastened  to  the  spot, 
rallied  the  rear  guard  in  front  of  the  bridges,  and 
by  its  heroic  resistance  gained  time  for  the  army 
to  pass  the  river ;  the  troops,  regaining  their  ranks, 
reformed  upon  the  ground  they  had  occupied  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day ;  and  afler  twelve 
hours'  incessant  fighting,  the  sun  set  upon  this  field 
of  carnage. 

"  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo ; 
one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  which  had 
yet  occurred  during  the  war,  in  which  both  parties 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  greater  results,  perhaps,  than  any  con- 
flict that  had  yet  occurred  in  modern  Europe.  The 
Imperialists  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  eight  standards,  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  sustained  an  equal  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  one  thousand  prisoners 
taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  But,  although 
the  disproportion  was  not  so  great  in  the  trophies  of 
victory,  the  difference  was  prodigious  in  the  effect 
it  produced  on  the  respective  armies  and  the  ulti* 
mate  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Austrians  had 
fought  for  life  or  death,  with  their  faces  towards 
Vienna,  to  cut  their  way,  sword  in  hand,  through 
the  French  army.  Defeat  in  these  circumstances, 
was  irreparable  ruin.  By  retiring  either  to  Genoa 
or  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
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cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  a  hostile  territory,  with- 
out any  chance  of  regaining  their  own  coantry, 
and  the  certainty  of  depriving  the  Empire  of  the 
only  army  capable  of  defending  its  Italian  posses^ 
sions.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now 
firmly  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont, and  could,  by  merely  retaining  their  present 
position,  efiectually  cut  oS  the  Imperialists,  and 
hinder  their  rendering  any  assistance  to  the  heredi- 
tary states.  In  these  circumstances,  the  victory 
gave  the  Republicans,  as  that  under  the  walls  of 
Turin  had  given  the  Imperialists  a  century  before, 
the  entire  command  of  Italy.  Such  a  result  was 
in  itself  of  vast  importance ;  but  coming,  as  it  did, 
in  the  outset  of  Napoleon^s  career  as  First  Consul, 
its  consequences  were  incalculable.  It  fixed  him 
on  the  throne,  revived  the  military  spirit  of  the 
French  people,  and  precipitated  the  nation  into  that 
career  of  conquest  which  led  them  to  Cadiz  and 
the  Kremlin." 

In  reviewing  the  effects  of  this  memorable  bat- 
tle, cor  English  tory  thus  discourses :  "  Great 
changes  in  human  affairs  never  take  place  from 
trivial  causes.  The  most  important  effects,  in- 
deed, are  often  apparently  owing  to  inconsiderable 
springs;  but  the  train  has  been  laid  in  all  such 
cases  by  a  long  course  of  previous  events,  and  the 
last  only  puts  the  torch  to  its  extremity.  A  fit  of 
passion  in  Mrs.  Masbam  arrested  the  course  of 
Marlborongh^s  victories,  and  preserved  the  totter- 
ing kingdom  of  France  ;  a  charge  of  a  few  squad- 
rons of  horse,  under  Kellerman,  at  Marengo,  fixed 
Napoleon  on  the  consular  throne;  and  another, 
with  no  greater  force,  against  the  flank  of  the  old 
guard  at  Waterloo,  chained  him  to  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  Superficial  observers  lament  the  subjec- 
tion of  human  affairs  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  or 
the  casualties  of  chance;  but  a  more  enlarged  ob- 
servation teaches  us  to  recognise  in  these  appa- 
rently trivial  events  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
and  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  causes  which  have 
all  conspired  to  produce  the  general  result.  Mrs. 
Masham^s  passion  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  Marl- 
boroogh^s  overthrow,  but  that  event  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  accumulating  jealousy  of  the  nation 
during  the  whole  tide  of  his  victories,  and  her  in- 
dignation was  but  the  drop  which  made  the  cup 
overflow ;  Kellerman's  charge,  indeed,  fixed  Na- 
poleon on  the  throne,  but  it  was  the  sufferings  of 
the  Revolution,  the  glories  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, the  triumphs  of  the  Pyramids,  which  in- 
duced the  nation  to  bail  his  usurpation  with  joy ; 
the  charge  of  the  10th  and  18th  Hussars  broke 
the  last  column  of  the  imperial  army,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  the  triumph  of  Wellington  had  been  laid 
by  the  long  series  of  his  Peninsular  victories,  and 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign. 

**  The  sodden  resurrection  of  France,  when  Na- 
poleon assumed  the  helm,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary passages  of  European  history,  and  sin- 


gularly descriptive  of  the  irresistible  reaction  in 
the  favor  of  a  firm  government  which  inevitably 
arises  from  a  long  course  of  revolutionary  convul- 
sions.  Let  not  future  ages  be  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  a  period  of  Democratic  anarchy  is  one  of  na- 
tional strength ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  end, 
the  certain  forerunner  of  public  calamity.  The 
glories  of  the  revolutionary  wars  were  achieved 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  convention,  wielding 
ten  times  the  power  which  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
Louis  XI  v. ;  the  effects  of  Democratic  anarchy 
appeared  upon  its  dissolution,  in  the  disasters  of 
the  Directory.  After  the  fall  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  triumphs  of  France  centred  in 
Napoleon  alone ;  wherever  he  did  not  command  in 
person,  the  greatest  reverses  were  experienced.  In 
1795  the  Republicans  were  defeated  by  Claufait 
on  the  Rhine ;  in  1796  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
in  Germany.  In  1799  their  reverses  were  unex- 
ampled both  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  from  the  9th 
Thermidor  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  a  period  of  above 
five  years,  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  were  singly 
sustained  by  the  sword  of  Napoleon  and  the  lustre 
of  his  Italian  compaigns.  When  he  seized  the 
helm  in  November,  1799,  ho  found  the  armies  de- 
feated and  ruined;  the  frontier  invaded,  both  oa 
the  sides  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  the  arsenals  empty; 
the  soldiers,  in  despair,  deserting  their  colors ;  the 
Royalists  revolting-against  the  government ;  gene- 
ral anarchy  in  the  interior;  the  treasury  empty; 
the  energies  of  the  Republic  apparently  exhausted. 
Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  everything  was 
changed ;  order  re-appeared  out  of  chaos,  talent 
emerged  from  obscurity,  vigor  arose  out  of  the 
elements  of  weakness.  The  arsenals  were  filled, 
the  veterans  crowded  to  their  eagles,  the  conscripts 
joyfully  repaired  to  the  frontier.  La  Vendue  was 
pacified,  the  exchequer  began  to  overflow.  In  little 
more  than  six  months  after  Napoleon^s  accession, 
the  Austrians  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Ulm,  Italy  was  regained,  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  people,  and 
the  revived  energy  of  the  nation  was  finally  launch- 
ed  into  the  career  of  conquest.  Changes  so  extra- 
ordinary cannot  be  explained  by  the  influence  of 
any  one  man.  Great  as  the  abilities  of  Napoleon 
undoubtedly  were,  they  could  not  be  equal  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  re-animating  a  whole  nation.  It 
was  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  order,  from  the 
tyranny  of  demagogues  to  the  ascendant  of  talent, 
from  the  weakness  of  popular  to  the  vigor  of  aoili- 
tary  government,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
change.  The  virtuous,  the  able,  the  brave,  felt* 
that  they  no  longer  required  to  remain  in  obscu- 
rity ;  that  Democratic  jealousy  would  not  now  be 
permitted  to  extinguish  rising  ability ;  financial  im- 
becility crush  patriotic  exertion ;  private  cupidity 
exhaust  public  resources;  civil  weakness  paralyze 
military  valor.  The  universal  conviction  that  the 
reign  of  the  multitude  was  at  an  end,  produced  tho 
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astonishing  burst  of  talent  whieh  led  to  the  glories 
of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.^* 

In  the  next  campaign,  the  Austrians  led  off,  for- 
tune favored  them  for  a  time,  and  they  seemed  to 
carry  everything  before  them,  until  met  on  Ho- 
henlinden  by  Moreau :  **  So  far  the  most  brilliant 
saccess  had  attended  the  Austrian  advance,  and  if 
it  had  been  vigorously  followed  op  by  a  general 
capable,  of  appreciating  the  immense  advantages 
which  it  offered,  and  forcing  back  the  enemy's  re- 
treating columns  without  intermission  upon  those 
which  came  up  to  their  support,  it  might  have  led 
to  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  changed 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  campaign.  But  the  Arch- 
duke John,  satisfied  with  this  first  advantage,  al- 
lowed the  enemy  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion. On  the  following  day  no  forward  movement 
was  made,  and  Moreau,  skilfully  availing  himself 
of  that  respite,  retired  through  the  forest  of  Ho- 
HBNLiNDiN  to  the  grouud  which  .he  had  originally 
occupied,  and  carefully  studied  as  the  probable 
theatre  of  a  decisive  conflict. 

'*  The  space  which  lies  between  the  Inn  and  the 
Iser,  which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  in 
breadth,  is  intersected  in  its  centre  by  this  forest, 
now  celebrated  not  less  in  history  than  in  poetry. 
Parallel  to  the  course  of  the  two  rivers,  its  woods 
form  a  natural  barrier  or  stockade  six  or  seven 
leagues  long,  and  from  a  league  to  a  league  and  a 
half  broad.  Two  great  roads  oi^ly,  that  from  Mu- 
nich to  Wasserbourg,  and  from  Munich  to  Muhl- 
dorf,  traverse  that  thick  and  gloomy  forest,  where 
the  pine-trees  approach  each  other  so  closely  as  in 
most  places  to  render  the  passage  of  cavalry  or 
artillery,  excepting  on  the  great  roads,  impossible. 
The  village  of  Hohenlioden  is  at  the  entrance  on 
the  Munich  side  of  the  one  defile,  that  of  Maten- 
pot  at  the  mouth  of  that  leading  to  Muhldorf. 
The  village  of  Ebersberg  forms  the  entrance  of 
the  other  defile  leading  to  Wasserbourg.  Between 
these  two  roads  the  broken  and  uneven  surface  of 
the  forest  is  traversed  only  by  country  paths,  almost 
impracticable  during  the  storms  of  winter  even  to 
foot-soldiers. 

"  Moreau,  with  his  staff,  had  carefully  reconnoi- 
tred this  ground ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  Archduke  was  to  advance  through  its  dan- 
gerous defiles,  he  prepared,  with  the  art  of  a  con- 
summate general,  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 
Rapidly  concentrating  his  forces  in  the  plain  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles  on  the  Munich  side,  he  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  Kichepause,  with  his 
division,  to  advance  across  the  forest,  so  as  to  fall, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  perpendicularly  on 
the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Hohenlinden  to 
Muhldorf.  He  naturally  anticipated  that  this  move- 
ment would  bring  him  on  the  flank  of  the  Austrian 
centre,  when  entangled  in  the  defile,  with  its  long 
train  of  artillery  and  chariots ;  and  that,  if  the  Re- 
publican force  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  could 


only  maintain  its  ground  till  this  sido  attack  took 
place,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  column,  or,  at  least, 
the  captare  of  all  its  cannon,  would  be  the  result. 
To  effect  this  object,  he  concentrated  all  the  forces 
he  could  command  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile ;  but 
so  unforeseen  was  the  attack,  that  not  above  two 
thirds  of  his  army  could  take  a  part  in  the  action ; 
neither  the  right  wing  under  Lecourbe,  nor  the  half 
of  the  leA,  under  Sainte  Suzanne,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  so  as  to  render  any  assistance. 

"The  Imperialists  had  committed  the  great  error 
of  allowing  the  surprised  Republicans  all  the  2d 
to  concentrate  their  scattered  forces ;  but  they  did 
not,  on  the  following  day,  repeat  their  mistake. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  day  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  military  annatis  of  France,  all  their 
troops  were  in  motion,  and  they  plunged,  in  three 
great  columns,  into  the  forest  to  approach  the 
enemy.  The  centre,  forty  thousand  strong,  ad- 
vanced by  the  great  road  from  Muhldorf  to  Munich, 
the  only  road  which  was  practicable,  in  the  dread- 
ful state  of  the  weather,  for  artillery ;  above  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  hundred  chari- 
ots encumbered  its  movements.  The  infantry 
marched  first ;  then  came  the  long  train  of  artillery 
and  caissons ;  the  cavalry  closed  the  procession. 
The  right  wing,  under  the  command  of  General 
Latour,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
followed  the  inferior  road  leading  from  Wasser- 
bourg to  Munich ;  Keinmayer  moved  on  the  flank 
of  that  column,  with  his  light  troops,  through  the 
forest;  while  the  left  wing,  under  Riesch,  was 
directed  to  proceed  by  a  cross  path  by  Albichen  to 
St.  Christophe.  The  imperial  columns,  animated 
by  their  success  on  the  preceding  days,  joyfully 
commenced  their  march  over  the  yet  unstained 
snow  two  hours  before  it  was  daylight,  deeming 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  and  little  anticipating  any 
resistance  before  their  forces  were  united  and  dis- 
posed in  battle-array,  in  the  open  plain,  on  the  Mu- 
nich side  of  the  forest. 

**  From  the  outset,  however,  the  most  sinister 
presages  attended  their  steps.  During  the  night 
the  wind  had  changed  ;  the  heavy  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  turned  into  snow,  which  fell,  as  at 
Eylau,  in  such  thick  flakes  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  see  twenty  yards  before  the  head  of  the 
column,  while  the  dreary  expanse  of  the  forest 
presented,  under  the  trees,  a  uniform  white  surface, 
on  which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  beaten 
track.  The  cross  paths  between  the  roads  which 
the  troops  followed,  bad  at  any  time,  were  almost 
impassable  in  such  a  storm ;  and  each  body,  iso- 
lated in  the  snowy  wilderness,  was  left  to  its  own 
resources,  without  either  receiving  intelligence  or 
deriving  assistance  from  the  other.  The  central 
column,  which  advanced  along  the  only  good  road, 
outstripped  the  others,  and  its  head  had  traversed 
the  forest,  and  approached  Hohenlinden  about  nine 
o'clock.    It  was  there  met  by  the  division  of  Grou- 
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ehj,  ttid  a  (uriouy  conHiet  immedialely  eoramenced : 
tlM  ABstrimiMi  endeay»riDg  to  debouch  from  the 
dafle  tad  extend  thenMelTes  alongr  the  front  of 
the  wood,  the  French  to  coerce  their  movements 
and  driTC  them  back  into  the  forest.  Both  par- 
tiss  made  the  moat  incredible  efforts;  the  snow, 
which  £ill  without  intermption,  proTented  the  o|>- 
poiiDg  lines  from  aeeing  each  other ;  but  they  aimed 
at  the  flash  which  appeared  through  the  gloom, 
aod  roahed  forward  with  blind  fury  to  the  deadly 
chaige  of  the  bayonet.  Insensibly,  however,  the 
Anstriana  gained  ground ;  their  ranks  wcfte  gradU' 
ally  extending  in  front  of  the  woody  when  Gene- 
lals  Grouchy  and  Grsndjean  pot  themself  es  at  the 
bead  of  iiesh  battalions,  and  by  a  decisive  charge 
drove  them  back  into  the  forest.  The  imperM 
laaks  were  broken  by  the  trees,  but  still  they  re- 
nsted  bravely  in  the  entangled  thickeu;  posted 
behind  the  tninka,  they  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on 
the  eaemy;  and  the  contending  armies,  broken 
into  single  file,  fought,  man  to  man,  with  invinci- 
Ue  resolution. 

^  While  this  desperate  conflict  waa  gohig  on  in 
ihmt  of  Hohenlinden,  the  leading  ranks  of  the 
Austrian  right  began  to  appear  at  the  entrance  of 
tbs  forest,  on  the  other  road.  Ney  inataiftly  re- 
paired with  his  division  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  by  a  vigorous  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  ene- 
■y^  ivhtmn,  which  waa  in  the  act  of*  dei^oying, 
aot  only  drore  it  back  into  the  wood,  but  captured 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  thousand  prisoners. 

"*  The  effect  of  these  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Mereao,  in  preventing  the  deploying  of  the 
haada  of  the  imperial  cdumna  from  the  fbreat,  was 
to  introduce  vacillatioo  and  confusion  into  the  hmg 
tiain  m  their  centre,  which,  unable  to  advance  from 
the  combat  in  ita  front,  and  pressed  on  by  the  crowd 
H  its  rear,  soon  began  to  fall  into  confusion.  They 
ware  in  this  state,  jammed  up  amid  long  filea  of 
aanaon  and  iragons,  when  the  division  of  Riche- 
paase,  whieb  had  broken  np  early  in  the  morning 
liom  Eberaberg,  on  the  Munich  side  of  the  one 
Me,  and  atraggled  on,  with  inrmcible  resolution, 
tbrottgh  dreadful  roads  across  the  forest,  arrived 
ia  the  neigfaborhood  of  Matenpot,  on  the  Muhl- 
dorf  side  of  the  other,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
eaatie  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  at  the  close  of 
ito  protracted  array.  But  just  as  it  waa  approach* 
iag  thia  deciaive  point,  and  slowly  advancing  ia 
•pen  cdumn  through  the  forest,  this  division  was 
itoslf  pierced  through  the  centre,  near  St.  Chris- 
laphe,  by  the  Austrian  left  wing,  under  Riescb, 
which,  moving  up  by  the  valley  of  AH>ichea  to*  gain 
the  chauaa6e  of  Wasserbourg,  by  which  it  waa 
desthied  to  pierce  through  the  forest,  fell  perpen- 
dieubriy  on  its  line  of  march*  Thus  Richepanse, 
with  half  hie  division,  found  himself  irretrievably 
•eparaled  from  the  remainder;  the  manoeuvre 
which  he  waa  destined  to  have  performed  on  the 
eeatie  ef  the  Imperialists  waa  turned  against  him- 
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self,  and  with  a  single  brigade  he  was  placed  be- 
tween that  immense  body  and  their  left  wing.  An 
ordinary  general,  in  such  alarming  circumstances, 
would  have  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  thus,  by 
allowing  the  imperial  centre  to  continue  its  advance, 
endangered  the  victory;  but  Richepanse,  whose 
able  mind  was  penetrated  with  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  bravely  resolved  to  push  on  with  the 
single  brigade  which  remained  under  his  command, 
and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  grand  column  of  the 
enemy.  He  sent  orders,  therefore,  to  his  separa- 
ted brigade  to  maintain  ilsdf  to  the  last  extremity 
at  St.  Christolph,  and  advanced  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  towards  Matenpot  and  the  line  of  march 
of  the  grand  Austrian  column. 

'*  When  the  troops  approached  the  great  road, 
they  came  upon  the  cuirassiers  of  Llchtenstein, 
who  formed  part  of  that  vast  body,  who  had  dis- 
mounted, and  were  reposing  leisurely  under  the 
trees  until  the  great  park  of  artillery  and  the  re- 
serves of  Kollowrath  had  passed  the  defile.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  astonishment 
they  bdield  this  new  enemy  on  their  flank,  who 
waa  the  more  unexpected,  as  they  knew  thai  their 
left  wing,  under  Riesch,  had  passed  through  the 
forest,  and  they  deemed  themselves  perfectly  se- 
cure on  that  side.  They  made,  in  consequence, 
litde  resistance,  and  were  speedily  driven  off  the 
chauss^e.  Not  coUtent  with  this  success,  Riche- 
panse left  to  his  cavalry  the  charge  of  keeping  off 
the  imperial  cuirassiers,  and  advanced  himself  with 
the  two  remaining  regiments  of  infantry  to  attack 
the  reto  of  the  infperial  centre  in  the  forest  of  Ho- 
henlinden. The  appearance  of  this  force,  amonnt- 
iugf  to  nearly  three  thousand  men,  behind  them, 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  Austrian  column. 
The  troops  of  that  nation  are  proverbially  more 
sensitive  than  any  in  Burope  to  the  danger  of  being 
turned  when  in  a  line  of  march.  A  brigade  of 
the  Bavarian  reserve  was  speedily  directed  to  the 
menaced  point,  but  it  was  overwhelmed  in  ita  ad« 
vanoe  by  the  crowds  of  fugitives,  and  thrown  into 
such  disorder  by  the  overturned  cannon  and  cais- 
sons which  blocked  op  the  road,  that  it  never  reach- 
ed the  enemy.  Three  Hungarian  battalions  were 
next  brought  up,  but  after  resisting  bravely,  amid 
the  general  consternation  around  them,  they  too  at 
length  were  broken  and  fled.  This  little  action 
decided  the  victory ;  the  whole  Austrian  artillery 
lay  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  victor  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  was  incapable  of  making  any  resis- 
tance. 

"  Moreau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  in  front 
of  Hohenlinden,  was  still  maintaining  an  anxious 
conflict,  when  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  direction 
of  Matenpot,  and  the  appearance  of  hesitation  and 
confusion  in  the  enemy^s  columns,  announced  that 
the  decisive  attack  in  the  chauss^e  behind  them, 
by  Richepanse,  had  taken  place.  He  instantly 
divected  Grouchy  and  Ney  to  make  a  combined 
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charige  in  front  on  the  enemy.  The  French  batta^ 
lions,  which  had  so  long  maintained  an  obstinate 
defence,  now  commenced  a  farioas  onset,  and  the 
Aastrian  centre,  shiiken  by  the  alarm  in  its  rear, 
was  violently  assailed  in  front.  The  combined 
effort  was  irresistible.  Ney,  at  the  head  of  the 
Republican  grenadiers,  pressed  forward  in  porsait 
of  the  fugitives,  along  the  chaass^e,  until  the  load 
shouts  of  the  troops  announced  that  they  had  joined 
the  victorious  Richepanse,  who  was  advancing 
along  the  same  road  to  meet  him,  as  fast  as  its 
innnmerable  incumbrances  would  permit.  No 
words  can  paint  the  confusion  which  now  ensued 
in  the  Austrian  column.  The  artillery-drivers  cut 
their  traces,  and  galloped  in  all  directions  into  the 
forest ;  the  infantry  disbanded  and  iled ;  the  cavalry 
rushed  in  tumultuous  squadrons  to  the  rear,  tramp- 
ling under  foot  whatever  opposed  their  passage ; 
the  wagons  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  amid 
the  universal  wreck,  97  pieces  of  cannon,  300  eais- 
sons,  and  7000  prisoners  fell  into  the  enemy^s 
hands." 

Flushed  with  the  victories  of,  and  aware  of  the 
ascendancy  derived  from,  the  victoriee  of  Morengo, 
Hohenlinden  and  the  Mincio,  Bonaparte  now  sue* 
cessfully  renewed  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  be- 
fore were  rejected,  and  which  were  finally  cele- 
brated at  Luneville.  But  this  treaty  contained  the 
seeds  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  German  con- 
federacy. **  By  a  fu  ndamental  law  of  the  fhopire, 
the  emperor  could  not  bind  the  electors  and  states 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  without  either  their  con- 
currence, or  express  powers  to  that  effect  pre- 
viously conferred.  The  want  of  such  powers  had 
rendered  inextricable  the  separate  interests  re- 
ferred to  the  congress  at  Rastadt ;  but  Napoleon, 
whose  impatient  disposition  could  not  brook  such 
formalities,  cut  the  matter  short  at  Luneville  by 
throwing  his  sword  into  the  scale,  and  insisting 
that  the  emperor  should  sign  for  the  Empire  as 
well  as  himself;  leaving  him  to  vindicate  such  a 
step  as  he  best  could  to  the  princes  and  states  of 
the  imperial  confederacy.  The  emperor  hesitated 
long  before  he  subscribed  such  a  cooditicm,  which 
left  the  seeds  of  interminable  discord  in  the  Ger- 
manic body;  but  the  conqueror  was  inexondUe, 
and  no  means  of  evasion  could  be  found.  He  vin- 
dicated himself  to  the  electors  in  a  dignified  letter, 
dated  8th  of  Febmary,  1801,  the  day  before  that 
when  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which,  afler  pre- 
mising that  his  imperial  authority  was  restrained 
by  the  Germanic  constitutions  on  that  point  in  a 
precise  manner,  and  tbeiefbre  that  be  had  been 
compelled  to  sign}  as  head  of  the  Empire,  without 
any  title  so  to  do,  he  added,  *  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consideration  of  the  melancholy  situation 
in  which,  at  that  period,  a  large  part  of  Germany 
was  placed,  the  prospect  of  the  still  more  calami- 
tous fate  with  which  the  superiority  of  the  French 
menaced  the  Empire  if  the  peace  was  any  longer 


deferred;  in  fine,  the  general  wish,  wfaSeh  was 
loudly  expressed,  in  favor  of  an  iostaiK  aoeommo- 
dation,  were  so  naany  powerfid  motives  whieb  Ibr- 
bade  me  to  refuse  the  eencnrTeoee  of  my  miotstsr 
to  this  demand  of  the  French  plenipotentiBry.' 
The  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  felt  the 
force  of  this  touching  appeal ;  they  commiserated 
die  situation  of  the  fisst  monarch  in  ChristeBdom, 
compelled  to  throw  himself  on  his  subjects  for  for- 
giveness of  a  step  which  he  could  not  avoid ;  and 
one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Diet  of  the  EmpivSt 
assembled  afUr  the  treaty  of  Loneville  was  signed, 
was  to  give  it  their  solemn  ratification,  groonded 
on  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  the  empe* 
ror  was  then  placed.  But  the  question  of  indem- 
nities to  the  dispossessed  princes  was  long  and 
warmly  a^tated.  It  continued  for  above  two  yean 
to  distract  the  Germanic  body ;  the  intervention  both 
of  France  and  Russia  was  required  to  prevent  tbe 
sword  being  drawn  in  these  internal  disputes;  and 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  were  ulti- 
mately made,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  pro- 
tection which  was  acquired,  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  that  league  to  support  separate  interests  which 
afterward,  under  the  name  of  the  ComoBaATioir 
or  THB  Rhihb,  so  well  served  the  porpoaes  of 
French  ambition,  and  dtasolved  the  veneraUe  fabric 
of  the  German  Empire. 

**  The  winter  campaign  of  1800  demonstrates,  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  the  Justice  of  the  ob- 
servation by  the  Archduke  Cluales,  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube  is  the  quarter  where  vital  blows 
against  the  Austrian  monav^y  are  to  be  straek, 
and  the  importance  of  frontier  or  eential  fortifion- 
tions  to  arrest  the  march  of  a  victorioos  invader. 
The  disaster  of  Marengo  was  soon  repaired,  and 
did  not  prevent  the  Anstrians  again  taking  the  field 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  almost  balaneed  the 
Republican  forces ;  but  the  battle  of  HohenliBdoii 
at  once  laid  open  the  vitala  of  the  monarchy.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  fbrtrasson 
which  covered  the  imperial  frontiers  in  Lombaidy, 
and  the  total  want  of  any  such  barrier  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  the  army  of  Braae  was  so  severely  weak- 
ened by  the  detachments  Ipd  in  the  rear  to  Uoek- 
ade  the  fortresses  on  that  river,  that  he  was  unequal 
to  any  further  ofiensive  movements,  and  if  the  war 
had  continued,  he  woold  probably  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den, the  undiminished  battalions  of  Moreao  ponred 
in  resistless  strength  into  the  undefended  heredi- 
tary states.  The  Archduke  Charies  had  long  he- 
fore  foreseen  this;  by  the  fortifications  of  Ulra  he 
enabled  Kray  for  six  weeks  to  arrest  the  viotor  in 
the  middle  of  his  career ;  and  so  sensible  was 
Napoleon  of  their  importance,  that  his  first  raea- 
sinre,  when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  was  to  level 
them  with  the  ground. 

^^  The  peace  of  Luneville  was  the  fint  conaide- 
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able  puie  in  the  GomieentaJ  sirife ;  and  alxeedy 
it  bad  beeome  Bianileai  that  the  objeeta  of  the  war 
had  heeo  chaoged,  and  that  heetilitiea  were  now  to 
be  eanied  on  fer  the  aubjogation  of  a  diflforeot 
power  frofli  that  which  was  at  first  contempbited." 
Hear  again  how  the  old  Eogliah  tory  diacoaraea 
iezther:  ''The  extinction  of  the  Rerohtiooary 
apirit,  the  atoppage  of  the  inaidioos  ayatem  of  pro- 
pagaadiam,  by  which  the  French  DemocTacy  wm« 
abaking  all  the  thrones,  and  endangering  aU  the 
inatitQtiona  and  libertiea  of  Eorope,  was  the  real 
objeet  9f  the  wai.  The  restoration  of  the  Boor- 
bene  waa  nerer  oonaidered  of  importaaoe  further 
than  aa  aifording  a  goarantee,  and  what  at  first  ap- 
pwrad  the  beat  guarantee,  againat  that  tremendoos 
daager.  By  the  reault  of  a  straggle  of  nine  years' 
duration,  tbia  object  had  been  gained,  not  indeed 
in  the  way  wfaieb  at  firat  would  have  been  deemed 
i  iiUy  to  effect  it,  but  in  a  manner  which  ex- 
oon  proved  was  far  more  ^ioaeioua. 
The  lealontion  of  a  brave  and  honorable,  but  weak 
and  miwarlike  race  of  monarchs,  would  have  been 
Int  a  leelile  barrier  against  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
French  Democracy ;  but  the  elevation  of  an  ener- 
getie  and  xeaolute  conqueror  to  the  throne,  who 
guided  the  army  by  bis  authority,  and  daasled  the 
people  by  hia  viotories,  proved  perfectly  aufficient 
to  eoeroe  tta  excesses.  Napoleon  said  truly,  *  that 
be  waa  the  beat  firieiid  which  the  cause  of  order  in 
Eanipe  ever  had,  and  that  he  did  more  for  iu 
aevereigna,  by  the  spirit  which  he  repressed  in 
Fvaaee,  than  evil  by  the  victories  which  he  gained 
is  Gensaay.'  The  oonqoeats  which  he  achieved 
affeeied  only  the  external  power  or  preseat  liberty 
of  oatioDa ;  they  did  not  change  the  internal  frame 
ef  goverunent,  or  prevent  the  future  resurrection 
of  fteedom ;  and  when  hia  military  despotism 
aabverted,  the  face  of  European  society  reappeared 
tarn  mider  the  mask  of  slavery  without  any  ma- 
ieiial  akecatkm ;  hot  the  innovationa  of  the  Na- 
tional AaaemUy  totally  aubverted  the  fabric  of  a 
esMtiUitional  monarchy,  and  by  destroying  all  the 
iateiBiediate  classes  between  the  throne  and  the 
poaaantry,  left  to  the  people  of  France  no  alter 
aative  fat  the  remainder  of  their  history  but  Ameri- 
esft  equality  or  Aaiatio  despotism.  The  cause  of 
eider  and  freedom,  therefore,  gained  immensely 
by  the  aeoeasiott  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne.  Great 
aa  were  the  dangera  to  the  independence  of  the 
aanoonding  atalee  from  the  militaiy  power  which 
be  wielded,  they  were  trifling  in  comparison  of  the 
perils  to  the  very  existence  of  liberty  which  arose 
froa  the  DeaKK^atac  innovationa  of  his  predeces- 


*^  But  though  the  canae  of  liberty  was  thus  re- 
hsved  horn  its  meet  pressing  dangers,  the  moment 
that  the  Firat  Consul  seised  the  helm,  the  perU  to 
iha  iadepeBdenoe  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  of 
Eogiand  in  paitioolar,  became  extreme.  His  con- 
ahowed,  what  hia  memoira  have  since 


confessed,  that  he  had  formed,  from  the  very  com- 
mencemeat,  a  reaolution  to  make  France  the  firat 
of  European  powers^  and  turn  all  the  energies  of 
their  combined  forces  against  the  existence  of 
Great  Britain.  Already  his  measures  were  all  di- 
rected to  this  end;  he  made  it  the  first  condition  of 
peace  to  all  the  vanquished  nations,  that  they  should 
exclude  English  ships  from  their  harbors,  and  he 
had  contrived,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  skilfully  fomeoting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  ihe  neutral  statea,  to  combine  a  formidable 
maritime  league  against  England  ia  the  north  of 
Europe.  Thus,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  war  totally 
altered  its  object,  and  the  danger  of  subjugation 
changed  aides.  Commenced  to  stop  the  revolu- 
tionary propagandism  of  France,  it  terminated  by 
being  directed  against  the  maritime  preponderance 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  England,  which  set  out  with 
heading  the  confederacy,  ended  by  finding  herself 
compelled  to  combat  for  her  existenoe  against  the 
power  of  combined  Europe. 

*'  In  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  also,  a  ohangis 
not  less  important  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  had  arisen;  and  the  Revdutionary  armies, 
ooropelled  by  the  penury  of  their  domestic  resour- 
ces, had  adopted  a  system  of  extorting  supplies 
from  the  vanquished  states,  hitherto  unknown  in 
modern  warfare.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  philosophio 
historian,  that  civilization  had  softened  even  the 
rude  features  of  war  in  modern  Europe ;  that  in- 
dustry securely  reaped  its  harvest  amid  hostile 
squadrons,  and  the  invaded  territory  felt  the  ene- 
my's presence  rather  by  the  quickened  sale  for  ita 
produce  than  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
But,  though  this  was  true  when  Gibbon  wrote,  the 
French  Revolution  had  introduced  a  very  different 
system,  and  made  war  retrograde  to  the  rapine  and 
spoliation  of  barbarous  times.  The  Revolutionary 
armiea  issued  from  the  Republic  as  the  Goths  from 
the  regions  of  the  North,  powerful  in  numbers, 
destitute  of  resources,  starving  from  want,  but  de- 
termined to  seek  for  plenty,  at  the  sword's  point, 
from  the  oonntries  through  which  they  passed ;  the 
principle  on  which  they  uniformly  acted  was  to 
make  war  maintain  war,  and  levy  in  its  theatre, 
whether  a  hostile  or  neutral  territory,  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  contest.  They  formed  no  mag^ 
aines ;  brought  with  them  no  money ;  paid  for  no- 
thing; but  by  the  terrors  of  military  execution 
wrung  ftora  the  wretched  inbabitanta  the  most 
ample  supplies.  '  The  army  of  Moreao,'  says  Gene- 
ral Mathieu  Dumas, '  ransacked  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Inn,  devoured  its  sub- 
lee,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  despair, 
while  it  maintained  the  strictest  discipline.  The 
devastation  of  war  for  centuries  before,  even  that 
of  the  Thirty  Yeara,  was  nothing  in  con^arisen. 
Since  the  period  when  regular  armies  had  been 
fotmed,  the  losses  oocaaioned  by  the  marches  and 
combats  of  armiea  were  passing  evils  ^  the  oos- 
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qnest  of  a  country  did  iiot  draw  after  it  its  ruin. 
If  a  few  districts,  or  some  towns  carried  by  as- 
sault, were  abandoned  to  the  fary  of  the  soldiers, 
the  inexorable  pen  of  history  loaded  with  reproaches 
the  captains  who  permiued,  or  the  sovereigns  who 
did  not  pnnish  such  outrages.  But  Mozeatt*s  army 
levied,  in  a  few  months,  above  twenty  millions  in 
requisitions ;  enormous  contributions  were  unceas- 
ingly exacted ;  the  people  were  overwiielmed ;  the 
governments  of  the  oppressed  states  entirely  ex- 
hausted. It  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  witness, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  progress  of  civilisation, 
and  after  so  many  eloquent  declamations  in  favor 
of  humanity,  the  scourge  of  war  immeasurably 
extended ;  the  art  of  government  become  in  the 
bands  of  the  conqueror  an  instrument  of  extortion, 
and  systematic  robbery  be  styled,  by  the  leaders  of 
regeneration,  the  right  of  conquest. 

^*  Even  in  this  gloomy  state  of  the  political  hori- 
son,  however,  the  streaks  of  light  were  becoming 
visible  which  were  destined  to  expand  into  all  the 
lustre  of  day.  The  invasion  of  the  French  troops, 
their  continued  residence  in  other  states,  had  al- 
ready gone  far  to  dispel  those  illusions  in  their 
ftivor,  to  which,  even  more  than  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  their  astonishing  successes  had  been  owing. 
Their  standards  were  no  longer  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people  who  had  experienced  their 
presence ;  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  palace  and 
peace  to  the  cottage  had  ceased  to  deceive  man- 
kind. The  consequences  of  their  conquests  had 
been  felt ;  requisitions  and  taxes — merciless  requi- 
sitions, grievous  taxes — had  been  found  to  follow 
rapidly  in  the  footsteps  of  these  alluring  expres- 
sions: penury,  want,  and  starvation  were  seen  to 
stalk  in  the  rear  of  the  tricolor  flag.  Already  the 
symptoms  of  popular  rbsistakcb  were  to  be  seen ; 
the  peasantry  even  of  the  un warlike  Italian  penin- 
sula had  repeatedly  and  spontaneously  flown  to 
arms ;  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Austria  had  recalled 
ihe  glorious  days  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  the  forest  cantons  had  emulated  the 
virtues,  if  not  the  triumphs,  of  Sempach  and  Mor- 
garten.  Unmarked  as  it  was  amid  the  hlaae  of 
military  glory,  the  sacred  flame  was  beginning  to 
spread  which  was  destined  to  set  free  mankind ; 
banished  from  the  court  and  the  castle,  the  stem 
resolution  to  resist  was  gathering  strength  among 
the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  is  in  such  reflections 
that  the  philosophic  mind  best  derives  consolation 
for  the  many  evils  arising  from  the  ambition  of  the 
ralers  and  the  wickedness  of  the  agitators  of  man- 
kind ;  and  by  observing  how  uniformly,  when  op- 
pression becomes  intolerable,  an  under  current  be- 
gins to  flow,  destined  ultimately  to  correct  it,  that 
the  surest  foundation  is  laid  for  confidence  in  the 
final  arrangements  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  amid  ihe 
misfortunes  or  the  vices  of  the  world." 

England  was  now  hard  pressed  by  enemies  from 
without.    She  was  engaged  in  the  most  bloody 


wars  and  gigantic  enterprises,  and  while  the  xb- 
sources  of  other  nations  were  rapidly  declining,  her's 
wonderfully  increased. 

"  During  the  war  the  British  navy  increased  a 
half,  while  the  French  declined  to  a  half.  The 
British  amy  was  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
French  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
The  French  revenue,  notwithstanding  dl  its  terri« 
torial  acquisitions,  was  diminished,  while  the  per- 
manent income  of  England  was  more  than  douUed ; 
the  French  debt,  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  proprietors,  was  diminished,  while  that 
of  England  was  doubled ;  the  French  exporU  sad 
imports  were  almost  annihilated,  while  the  Britinh 
exports  were  doubled,  and  the  imports  had  ineieaa- 
ed  more  than  fifty  per  cent. ;  the  French  commer> 
cial  shipping  was  almost  destroyed,  while  that  of 
England  had  increased  nearly  a  third. 

"  Nothing  but  this  continual  and  rapid  inereasa 
in  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  during  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  could  have  accoonted  for 
the  astonishing  exertions  which  she  made  towards 
its  close,  and  the  facility  with  which,  during  its 
whole  continuance,  the  vast  supplies  required  for 
carrying  it  on  were  raised  without  any  sensiUe  ia* 
convenience  to  the  country.  When  we  reflect  that* 
during  a  war  of  nine  years*  dnration,  the  yeariy  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation  varied  from  forty  to  sixty 
millions ;  that  loans  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  were  annually  contracted ;  and  that 
the  British  fleets  covered  the  seas  in  every  qoarter 
of  the  globe,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  efforts  made  by  a  state  so  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  and  with  a  population,  even  ^ 
the  close  of  the  period,  and  including  Ireland,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  millions.  But  the  phenomenon 
becomes  still  more  extraordinary  when  the  efforta 
made  at  the  termination  of  the  struggle  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  being 
exhausted  by  eight  years*  warfare,  is  seen  streteh- 
ing  forth  its  giant  arms  at  once  into  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  striking  down  the  throne  of  Tippoo 
Saib  by  as  great  a  force  as  combated  under  the 
standards  of  Napoleon  at  Marengo ;  while  it  held 
every  hostile  harbor  in  Europe  blockaded  by  ita 
fleets,  and  sending  forth  Nelson  to  orush  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Northern  powera  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  it  accumulated  its  forces,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  against  the  Republican  legions  oa  the  sands 
of  Egypt.  It  had  been  frequently  asserted  that 
the  naval  forces  of  England  were  equal  to  these 
of  the  whole  world  put  together ;  but  the  matter  was 
put  to  the  test  in  the  spring  of  1801,  when,  withoat 
raising  the  blockade  of  a  single  harbor  from  the 
Texdi  to  Calabria,  she  sent  eighteen  ships  of  the 
line  with  Abercromby  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
while  nineteen,  under  Nelson,  dissolved  by  the  can- 
non of  Copenhagen  the  Northern  eonfederation. 
The  annals  of  Rome  contain  no  example  of  a  simt- 
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lar  display  of  strengUi,  and  few  of  eqful  reaola- 
ttoo  in  exerting  it. 

^  The  contemplation  of  thia  astonishing  display 
of  stiengih  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  compared 
with  the  feeble  and  detached  exertions  made  at  its 
fiommencement,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
poignant  regret  at  the  niggardly  use  of  the  national 
Tssoureea  ao  long  made  by  goremment,  and  the 
ioexplieable  insensibility  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  at  their  command,  which  so  long  paralyzed 
the  might  of  England  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war.  From  a  return  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  that 
had  been  raised  for  the  service  of  the  army  from 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  down  to  the  close 
of  1800,  waa  908,808,  being  at  the  rate  of  26,000 
a  year  on  an  average  during  its  continuance. 
France,  with  a  population  hardly  double  that  of 
Great  Britain,  raised  1,500,000  men  in  1703  alone. 
It  is  in  the  astonishing  disproportion  of  the  land- 
forces  of  this  country  either  to  her  naval  arma- 
ments, her  national  strength,  or  the  levies  of  her 
aatagoniat,  that  the  true  secret  of  the  long  dura- 
tion, enormous  expenditure,  and  numerous  disas- 
ters of  the  war  is  to  be  found.  Secure  in  her  in- 
salar  sitaation,  protested  from  invasion  by  invinei- 
Ue  fleets,  and  relieved  from  the  most  disastrous 
eonseqnences  which  r^ulted  from  defeat  to  the 
Continental  powers,  England  was  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy her  whole  disposable  force  against  the  enemy, 
yet  she  never  brought  25,000  native  troops  into  the 
field  at  any  one  points  Had  she  boldly  levied 
100,000  men  in  1703,  and  sent  them  to  Flanders 
aAer  the  route  in  the  camp  of  Caesar,  when  the 
Fteoeh  tnx^  were  shut  up  in  their  intrenched 
camps,  and  conld  not  be  brought  by  any  exertions 
to  face  the  allies  in  the  field,  she  would,  beyond  all 
question,  have  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Paris 
in  two  months,  and  the  Royalists  of  the  south  and 
west  would  have  obtained  a  decisive  superiority 
over  the  anarchical  ftotion  in  the  capital.  During 
the  nine  years  of  the  war,  upward  of  J&  100,000,000 
was  paid  in  the  army,  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  na- 
tal expenses;  while  in  1703  the  military  charges 
rere  not  J&4,000,000,  and  in  the  latter  and  more 
cxpenaive  years  of  the  war,  only  amounted  annu- 
ally to  jE:  12,000,000.  If  a  fifth  part  ofthis  total  sum 
had  been  expended  in  any  one  of  the  early  years 
ia  raising  the  military  force  of  England  to  an  amount 
worthy  of  her  national  strength  and  aneient  re- 
nown, triple  the  British  force  which  overthrew  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo  might  have  been  assembled  on 
the  plains  of  Flanders,  and  the  war  terminated  in 
a  single  campaign. 

^  If  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
perity in  the  British  Islands  during  this  memorable 
eoHtest  had  been  all  grounded  on  a  safe  and  per- 
I  foundation,  it  would  have  presented  a  phe- 
I  unparalleled  in  such  circumstances  in  any 
age  or  country.     Bui,  though  part  of  thia  extraor- 


dinary increase  was  undoubtedly  a  real  and  sub* 
stantial  addition  to  the  industry  and  resources  of 
the  Empire,  arising  from  the  vast  extension  of  its 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  monopoly  of  afanost 
all  the  trade  of  the-  world  in  its  hands,  yet  part 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes,  attended  in  the 
outset  with  deceptive  and  temporary  advantages, 
and  in  the  end  with  real  and  permanent  evils.  Like 
an  extravagant  individual,  who  squanders  in  the 
profusion  of  a  few  years  the  savings  of  past  centu- 
ries and  the  provision  of  nnborn  generations,  the 
government  of  England  threw  a  fleeting  lustre 
over  its  warlike  administration,  by  trenching  deep 
on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  creating  burdens 
little  thought  of  at  the  time  when  the  vast  oxpen^ 
ditore  was  going  forward,  but  grievously  feh  in 
subsequent  years,  when  the  oxeitation  of  the  nsoo 
ment  had  passed  away,  and  the  bitter  consequences 
of  the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  remained. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Enghmd,  during  those  event- 
ful years,  drank  deep  at  the  fountains  of  paper 
currency,  and  derived  a  feverish  and  unnatural 
strength  from  that  perilous  but  intoxicating  draught. 
From  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
circulation  had  increased  upward  of  a  half  from 
1703  to  1801,  and  that  the  commereial  pvpn  under 
discount  at  the  same  establishment,  during  the  same 
period,  had  more  than  tripled.  The  effect  of  this 
great  increase  speedily  appeared  in  the  prices  of 
grain,  and  every  other  article  of  life.  Wheat, 
which,  on  an  average  of  five  years  prior  to  1702, 
had  sold  at  5^.  Ad,  a  bushel,  had  risen,  on  an  aver- 
age of  five  years  ending  with  1802,  to  10«.  Bd,j  and 
on  an  average  of  five  years  ending  1813,  to  lAs* 
4d.  a  bushel.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  the  prices  of  the  neceaearies  of  life  were  at 
one  time  nearly  tripled,  and  even  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  permanently  more  than  doubled.  The 
effect  of  this,  of  course,  was,  that  the  money-price 
of  all  the  other  artioles  of  life  rapidly  rose  in  the 
same  proportion ;  rents  advanced ;  all  persons  who 
lived  by  buying  and  selling  found  their  commodi- 
ties constantly  rising  in  value ;  credit,  both  public 
and  private,  immensdy  improved;  industry  was 
vivified  by  the  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  its 
produce;  and  difficulties  were  overoome  by  the 
rapid  diminution  in  the  weight  of  money -debts. 
It  is  to  the  influence  of  this  cause,  combined  with 
the  vast  expenditure  of  government,  and  the  con- 
centration of  almost  all  the  colonial  trade  of  the 
world  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  her  ma- 
ritime superiority,  that  the  extraordinary  pros- 
perity of  the  Empire  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  it  was  not  unmixed 
good  which  accrued  to  the  nation,  even  for  a  time, 
from  these  violent  changes;  the  whole  class  of 
annuitants,  and  all  dependant  on  a  fixed  money  in- 
come, suffered  as  much  as  the  holders  of  commodi- 
ties gained  by  their  efleets ;  creditors  were  defraud- 
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•d  as  maoh  aa  debtors  were  reliered,  and  almost  as 
great  a  transforenoe  of  property  was  nltimately  ef- 
fected by  tlie  silent  operation  of  the  alternation  of 
prices  which  followed  this  great  experiment,  as 
was  produced  in  other  coontries  by  the  direct  con* 
vttlstons  of  a  revolation." 

France,  by  this  time,  had  grown  weary  of  their 
Groddess  of  Reason,  and  it  was  deteimined  again 
to  introduce  the  form,  i£  not  the  substance  of  the 
one  pure  and  true  religion.  The  re^staUishment 
of  public  worship  on  the  11th  April,  1808,  in  N6tre 
Dame. 

"All  the  great  bodies  in  the  state,  all  the  con- 
stituted authorities  attended,  and  proceeded  in  great 
pomp  to  the  Cathedral.  On  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  time,  the  serrants  of  the  First  Consul  appear- 
ed in  li?ery ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  inrited 
to  appear,  with  all  their  attendants  arrayed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  a  similar  recommendation  was 
addressed  to  such  of  the  public  functionaries  as 
had  carriages  of  their  own ;  but  so  few  of  them 
were  possessed  of  that  luxury,  that  the  equipages 
made  a  very  indifferent  appearance.  The  military, 
however,  were  obliged  to  attend  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  uniforms  more  than  com- 
pensated the  want  of  civil  decoration.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  repugnance  of  many  of  the  generals 
to  the  ceremony,  that  it  required  all  the  authority 
of  the  First  Consul  to  make  Lannes  and  Augereau 
remain  in  the  carriage  when  they  perceived  they 
were  going  to  hear  mass.  It  proceeded,  neverthe- 
less, with  great  ielat  in  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre 
Dame,  which  only  eight  years  before  had  been  pol- 
luted by  the  orgies  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 
^  What  thought  you  of  the  ceremony  V  said  Napo- 
leon to  Qeneral  Delmas,  who  stood  near  him,  when 
it  was  concluded.  '  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  mum- 
mery,' replied  he.  '  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
million  of  men  who  have  perished  in  order  to 
destroy  what  you  have  now  retotablished.'  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  have  had  the  standards 
blessed  by  the  archbishop,  but  the  gOTemment  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  design,  firom  being  given  to 
understand  that,  if  this  was  done,  the  soldiers 
would  trample  them  under  their  feet.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  eradicate  the  passions  which  have  been 
nursed  up  during  the  phrenzy  and  convulsions  of  it 
revolution,  and  so  obstinately  do  mankind,  under 
the  influence  of  prejudice,  sometimes  resist  the 
establishment  of  those  very  institutions  from  which 
they  are  themselves  destined  to  receive  the  most 
unalloyed  advantages. 

**  Immediately  after  this  great  change,  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  was  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
sumed. It  was  provided  in  the  concordat  that  the 
government  offices  should  be  closed  on  Sunday, 
and  this  was  immediately  done.  Shortly  after  a 
decree  of  the  consuls  directed  that  all  marriages 
should  be  proclaimed  on  that  day,  and  the  daily 
service  of  mass  began  in  the  Thuileries.    Eneoo- 


raged  by  so  many  symptoms  of  returning  favor, 
the  clergy  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  iaduee  the 
First  Consul  to  join  publicly  in  the  more  solemn 
duties  which  the  Church  preseribed ;  but  to  this  he 
never  could  be  brought  to  consent.  '  We  are  very 
well  as  we  are,'  said  he ;  'do  not  ask  me  to  go 
further ;  you  will  never  obtain  what  you  wish ;  I 
will  not  become  a  hypocrite ;  be  content  with  wbst 
you  have  already  gained.'  Mass,  however,  was 
regularly  performed  at  the  Thuileries  in  the  morning. 
The  first  Consul  went  to  it  on  Sunday,  and  remain- 
ed during  the  service,  which  seldom  exceeded  ten 
minutes,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  the  door 
open,  looking  over  papers,  or  engaged  in  his  usual 
occupations.  He  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  balance  so  imperiously  required  in 
the  head  of  the  state,  during  the  first  return  to  re- 
ligious observances  after  the  Revdutionary  fever, 
yet  by  great  firmness  he  succeeded,  during  his 
whole  reign,  in  maintaining  a  just  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  impassioned  characters  on  both  sides. 

"  But  although  the  opposition  which  the  restora- 
tion of  religion  met  with  in  the  corrupted  popula- 
tion and  revolutionary  circles  of  Paris  was  rery 
powerful,  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  in 
the  rural  districts  of  France.  The  peasants  be- 
held with  undisguised  delight  the  redstablishment 
of  the  priests,  from  whose  labors  and  benefioenee 
they  had  gained  so  much  in  former  times ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  village  bells  again  calling  the  faithful 
to  the  house  of  God,  was  hailed  by  millions  as  the 
dove  with  the  olive-branch  which  first  announeed 
peace  to  the  'green  undeluged  earth.'  The  resto- 
ration of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  periodical  rest  was 
felt  as  an  unspeakable  relief  by  the  laboring  popu> 
lation,  who  had  never  been  able  to  establish  the 
exemption  from  work  on  the  tenth  day,  which  the 
Convention  had  prescribed,  and  were  broken  down 
by  years  of  continued  and  unbroken  toil.  But  the 
pernicious  effect  of  the  total  cessation  of  all  reli- 
gious instruction  and  observances  for  nine  yeare 
could  not  so  easily  be  eradicated.  A  generation  had 
been  educated  who  were  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  phrenzy  of  the 
Revolution  had  snapped  asunder  a  chain  which  bad 
descended  unbroken  from  the  apostolic  ages.  The 
consequences  of  this  chasm  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  pernicious  to  the  existing  generation,  and 
are,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  now  irreparaUe.  It 
is  to  this  cause  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  spirit  of 
irreligion  which  has  since  been  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  the  higher  and  urban  classes  of 
French  society,  and  which  has  worked  out  ita 
natural  consequences  throughout  all  the  subsequent 
periods  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  A 
nation  which,  in  its  influential  classes  at  least,  has 
lost  all  respect  for  religion,  is  incapable  of  free- 
dom, and  can  be  governed  only  by  force.  '  Naimm, 
tamen,'  says  Tacitus,  Mnfirmitatis  humans,  tar- 
diora  sunt  remedia  quam  mala,  et  ut  corpora,  iente 
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wgmoQtttf  cito  extinguiintart  sio  ingvnia  sludiaque 
oppnaseris  faciiios  qaam  reTocavens.' 

"To  foreign  dhUodb,  however,  who  could  not 
fofeeee  the  deplorable  internal  effects  of  this  long 
intermption  in  religions  instruction,  the  spectacle 
of  France  again  voluntarily  returning  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable. 
Contrasting  it  with  the  monstrous  profanations  and 
wild  extravagances  of  the  irreligious  fanaticism 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  revolution,  they 
deemed  it  the  harbinger  of  tranquillity  to  its  dis- 
tracted people,  and  peace  to  Europe.  It  contri- 
buted, more  than  any  circumstance,  to  weaken  the 
horror  with  which  the  revolutionary  government 
had  BO  long  been  regarded,  and  opened  the  way  to 
the  eeiablishment  of  more  kindly  relations,  not  only 
with  the  governments,  but  the  people  of  foreign 
states.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  publicly  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
anspicious  event,  forgetting,  in  their  Joy  at  the  res- 
toration of  so  important  a  member  to  the  Christian 
&mily,  the  jealousy  with  which  a  change  so  likely 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  First  Consul  might 
possibly  have  been  regarded.  The  Emperor  of 
Aoslria  styled  it,  with  great  felicity  of  expression, 
*  a  service  truly  rendered  to  all  Europe ;'  and  the 
thoi^htful  and  religious  everywhere  justly  con- 
sidered the  voluntary  return  of  a  great  nation  to 
the  creed  of  its  fathers,  from  the  experienced  im- 
poasibility  of  living  without  its  precepts,  as  the 
iMiet  signal  triumph  to  the  Christian  faith  which 
had  occurred  since  it  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
nnder  the  banners  of  Constantino." 

We  oonelade  oar  notice  of  this  interesting  pub- 
lication with  an  extract  relating  to  the  insurrection 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
night  of  August  22nd,  1791. 

**  Jean  Francois,  a  slave  of  vast  penetration,  firm 
character,  and  violent  passions,  not  unmingled  with 
generosity,  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy ;  his 
Ueotenants  were  Biasson  and  Toussaint.  The 
former,  of  gigantic  stature,  Herculean  strength, 
and  indomitable  ferocity,  was  well  fitted  to  assert 
that  soperioiity  which  such  qualities  seldom  fail  to 
command  in  savage  times ;  the  latter,  gifted  with 
me  intelligence,  profound  dissimulation,  boundless 
ambition,  and  heroic  firmness,  was  fitted  to  become 
at  once  the  Numa  and  the  Romulus  of  the  sable 
Republic  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

**  This  vast  conspiracy,  productive  in  the  end  of 
eakmitiea  unparalleled  even  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  European  atrocity,  had  for  its  objects  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  whites,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  black  government  over  the  whole 
island.  So  inviolable  was  the  secrecy,  so  general 
the  diasimalation  of  the  slaves,  that  this  awful 
catastrophe  was  noways  apprehended  by  the  Eu- 
ropean ptoprietors ;  and  a  conspiracy,  which  em- 
braced nearly  the  whole  negro  population  of  the 
itland,  was  revealed  only  by  the  obscure  hints  of' 


a  few  faithful  domestics,  who,  withont  betraying 
their  comrades,  warned  their  masters  of  their  dan* 
ger.  The  explosion  was  sudden  and  terribie.  In 
a  moment,  the  beautiful  plains  in  the  north  of  tha 
island  were  covered  with  fires— the  labor  of  a  cen- 
tury was  devoured  in  a  night ;  while  the  negroes, 
like  unchained  tigers,  precipitated  themselves  on 
their  masters,  seised  their  arms,  massacred  them 
without  pity,  or  threw  them  into  the  flames.  From 
all  quarters  the  terrified  planters  fled  to  Cape  Town, 
already  menaced  by  ten  thousand  discontented 
slaves  in  its  own  bosom,  while  fifteen  thousand 
insurgents  surrounded  the  city,  threatening  instant 
destruction  to  the  trembling  fugitives  within  its 
walls. 

'*  The  cruelties  exercised  on  the  unhsppy  cap- 
tives on  both  sides,  in  this  disastrous  contest,  ex- 
ceeded anything  recwded  in  history.  The  negroes 
marched  with  spiked  infants  on  their  spears  instead 
of  colors ;  they  sawed  asunder  the  male  prisoners, , 
and  violated  the  females  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
husbands.  Nor  were  the  whites  slow  in  taking 
vengeance  for  these  atrocities.  In  several  sallies, 
from  Cape  Town,  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the 
Europeans  prevailed.  Numerous  prisoners  were 
made,  who  were  instantly  put  to  death,  and  the  in- 
discriminate rage  of  the  victors  extended  to  the 
old  men,  women  and  children  of  the  iosurgent  race, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt. 

'*  While  these  disasters  were  overwhelming  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  the  seethem  was  a  prey 
to  tl^e  fierce  and  increasing  diseord  of  the  planters 
and  people  of  color.  At  length  the  opposite  par- 
ties came  into  open  collision .  The  mulattoeo,  aided 
by  a  body  of  negroes,  bloekaded  Port  au  Prin^ ; 
while  the  whites  of  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Guard  and  troops  of  the 
line,  assemUed  their  forces  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  black  army  was  commanded  by  a  chief  named 
Hyacinthe,  who  displayed  in  the  action  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  skill  and  intrepidity.  The  shock 
was  terriUe ;  but  at  length  the  planters  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  broken  remains  forced  back  to 
the  town.  In  other  quarters  similar  actions  took 
place,  with  various  ^success,  bot  the  same  result; 
the  whites  were  finally  forced  into  the  cities,  and 
the  plains  irrevocaUy  overrun  by  the  insurgent 
forces." 

French  Delegates  were  sent  over  with  very  ple- 
nary powers,  but  matters  only  grew  worse.  The  i n- 
snrrectionists  were  emboldened  and  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  commence  one  dreadful  massacre. 
This  occurred  in  1793.  ''  On  the  80th  of  June,  a 
quarrel  accidentally  arose  between  a  French  naval 
captain  and  a  mulatto  officer  in  the  service  of  the  colo- 
nial government ;  the  commissioners  ordered  them 
both  into  their  presence,  without  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  color,  and  this  excited  the  highest  indig- 
nation in  the  officers  of  the  marine,  who  landed  with 
their  crews  to  take  vengeance  for  the  indignity  done 
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to  one  of  their  metnbert.  The  colonists  loudly  ap- 
plauded their  condoct,  and  invoked  their  aid  as  the 
saviours  of  St.  Domingo  :  the  exiles  bronght  from 
Port  au  Prince  fomented  the  discord  as  the  only 
means  of  effecting  their  liberation  r  a  civil  war 
speedily  ensued  in  the  blockaded  capital,  and  for 
two  days  blood  flowed  fn  torrents  in  these  insane 
contests  between  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  and  the 
mulatto  population. 

'*  The  negro  chiefs,  secretly  informed  of  all  these 
disorders,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of 
finally  destroying  the  whites  thus  aflforded  to  them. 
Three  thousand  insurgents  penetrated  through  the 
works,  stripped  of  their  defenders  dning  the  general 
tumult,  and,  making  straight  for  the  prisons,  de^ 
livered  a  large  body  of  slaves  who  were  there  in 
chains.  Instantly  the  liberated  captives  spread 
themselves  over  the  town,  set  it  oo  fire  in  every 
quarter,  and  massacred  the  unhappy  whites  when* 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  conflagration.  A  scene 
of  matchless  horror  ensued  :  twenty  thousand  ne 
groes  broke  into  the  city,  and,  with  the  torch  in  one 
band  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  spread  slaughter 
and  devastation  around.  Hardly  had  the  strife  of 
the  Europeans  with  each  other  subsided,  when  they 
found  ihemselves  overwhelmed  by  the  vengeance 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  centuries  in  the 
African  breast.  Neither  age  nor  ser  were  spared ; 
the  young  were  cut  down  in  striving  to  defend  their 
houses,  the  aged  in  the  churches  where  they  had 
fled  to  implore  protection ;  virgins  were  immolated 
on  the  altar ;  weeping  infants  hurled  into  the  fires. 
Amid  the  shrieks  of  the  suflierers  and  the  shouts  of 
the  victors,  the  finest  city  in  the  West  Indies  was 
reduced  to  ashes :  its  splendid  churches,  its  stately 
palaces,  were  wrapped  in  fiames ;  thirty  thousand 
human  beings  perished  in  the  massacre,  and  the 
wretched  fugitives  who  had  esc-aped  from  this 
scene  of  horror  on  board  the  ships  were  guided  in 
their  passage  over  the  deep  by  the  prodigious  light 
which  arose  from  their  burning  habitations.  They 
almost  all  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  most  generous  hospi- 
tality ;  but  the  frigate  La  Fine  foundered  on  the 
passage,  and  five  hundred  of  the  survivors  from 
the  flames  perished  in  the  waves. 

"  Thus  fell  the  queen  of  the  Antilles :  the  most 
stately  monument  of  European  opulence  that  had 
yet  arisen  in  the  New  World.  Nothing  deterred, 
however,  by  this  unparalleled  calamity,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Republic  pursued  their  frantic 
career,  and  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  capital, 
published  a  decree  which  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
all  the  blacks  who  should  enroll  themselves  under 
the  standards  of  the  Republic ;  a  measure  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  instant  abolition  of  slavery 
over  the  whole  island.  Farther  resistance  was 
now  hopeless ;  the  Republican  authorities  bees  me 
the  most  ardent  persecutors  of  the  planters ;  pur- 
sued alike  by  Jacobin  pbrensy  and  African  ven- 


geance, they  fled  in  despair.  Polverel  proelaimed 
the  liberty  of  the  blacks  in  the  West,  and  Mont- 
brun  gave  free  vent  to  his  hatred  of  the  colonists, 
by  compelling  them  to  leave  Port  ao  Prince,  which 
had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes. 
Eiveiywhere  the  triumph  of  the  slaves  was  com- 
plete, and  the  authority  of  the  planters  forever  de- 
stroyed." 

Bonaparte  made  haste  to  acknowledge  the  new 
government,  to  confirm  the  aegro  Chieftain  Tons- 
saint  in  his  command  of  general-in-chief,  and  to 
enjoin  **  the  brave  blacks*^ — ^by  general  proelaraa- 
tion-^^'  to  remember  that  France  alone  had  recog- 
nized their  freedom."  Soon  after,  Toussaint  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter  commencing  with  the  senten- 
tious greeting :  "  The  first  of  blacks  to  the  first  of 
whitea." 


MY  COUSIN— A  BOYHOOD-MEMORY. 

**  *Tir  et«r  thus,  'tis  ertr  thus  with  all  th«t*s  best  below. 
The  nobfest,  dearest,  loveliest,  ere  slwsys  first  to  go  ; 

The  bird  that  sings  the  sweetest,  the  vine  that  oiowne  the 
rock, 
The  glory  of  the  garden,  the  flower  of  the  flock." 


Ay,  'lis  too  true :— the  besutiful  wrll  die. 
While  Youth's  first  flower  is  budding  into  bloom, 
When  all  seems  bright  and  joyous  round  their  path. 
And  Hope  points,  smiling,  to  yet  brighter  scenes. 
Orim-Tisaged  Death  lurks  in  the  infant's  smile, 
Blighting  the  rose  upon  its  downy  cheek. 
He  binds  his  wreath  about  the  maiden's  hair, 
And  dims  the  lustre  of  her  beaming  eye. 

I  had  a  gentle  cousin,  one  with  whom. 
From  earTy  boyhood,  I  had  always  dwelt ; 
She  was  the  loTed  companion'  of  my  sports, 
The  happy  sharer  of  eaeb  childish  joy. 
Dwelling  apart,  within  a  woodland  home, 
I  knew  no  other  friend,  and  wished  for  none. 
With  her  alone,  upon  the  river's  brink, 
I  sat  to  watch  its  dimpling  eddies  curf, 
Gazing,  with  silent  wonder,  on  the  sands 
That  glowed  like  diatoonds  on  the  shallow  bed. 
There,  too,  when  Spring  its  glory  had  put  on. 
And  the  fresh  earth  was  robed  in  fairest  baes. 
Beneath  the  branches  of  o'ershading  trees. 
We  sat  and  braided  garlands  of  gay  flowers. 
Which  she  would,  laughing,  bind  about  my  brow, 
Bidding  me  wear  them  as  a  meed  of  fame. 
How  much  I  loVed  to  gase  upon  her  face 
When,  in  the  wild  seclusion  of  some  dell 
Where  we  had  toyed  away  the  sumioer  hoars. 
Unconscious  slumber  closed  her  drooping  lids ! 
Ah !  there  was  beauty  in  the  raven  curfs 
That  careless  fell  upon  her  marble  neck, 
And  deeper  beauty  in  the  silken  lash 
That  veiled  in  soft  repose  that  bright,  dark  eye. 
And  as  I  watched  the  gentle  slamberer  there, 
With  boyish  pride,  I  deemed  myself  a  knight 
Guarding  from  home  the  bower  of  "ladye  fayre." 
Thus  heedless  passed  our  childhood's  golden  hours. 

Years  came,  and  we  were  changed.  The  simple  flower^ 
That  grew  in  beauty  by  the  river's  side. 
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Cbimed  not  ber  gne  ftlon«,  m  it  was  wont : 

Tbe  mora  majettic  of  the  works  of  God, 

The  myriad  stars  that  gem  the  heaven's  blue  arc^, 

The  roar  of  waters,  and  tbe  rush  of  winds, 

And  aU  that  once  to  ber  so  fearful  seemed 

Became  a  source  of  heart-felt  happiness. 

She  grew  in  love  with  Nature, — all  its  scenes 

To  ber  ware  full  of  poetry  and  truth ; 

All  eloquent  with  praises  of  that  Ood 

Who,  in  the  floweffl  of  earth  and  stars  of  heaveir, 

Hath  set  the  seal  of  His  Omnipotence. 

And  then  with  her  I  cUubed  the  rugged  hills, 

To  look  on  the  long  reach  of  woods  beneath. 

And  rivers  winding  faf  away  from  sight, 

Hid  by  the  sheltering  canopy  o/  trees. 

And  though  long  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  lieen 

A  wandered  from  the  scenes  of  earfy  years, 

Well  I  remeftiber  all  o\ir  ftv'rite  haunts  ;•— 

Tim  shady  nook,  the  dark  and  rocky  glen, 

Tbe  sonny  bill-side,  and  the  old  oak  tree,— 

These  still  remain,  jusl  as  ihey  were  of  yore. 

Well  I  remember  the  last  summer's  eve 

On  which  we  went,  as  we  were  woflt,  to  wattbh* 

The  fading  glomes  of  the  setting  stfn. 

With  what  high  pride  I  gazed  upon  her  hat ! 

While  the  soft  breeses  wafted  hack  her  curls, 

Cooling  the  dew  upon  he/ fair  young  brow, 

Tbe  mellow  radiance  of  the  sun-lit  clouds 

Shone  like  an  angers  ^roile  upon  ber  cheek. 

There  was  no  burst  of  feeling,— the  deep  thoughts 

Pfesaed  not  her  lip,  but  in  her  lighted  eye 

Wss  written  well  tbe  language  of  her  heart. 

Ob,  far  more  eloquent  the  voiceless  thought 

Than  the  proud  vaunting  of  unmeaning  words ! 

Alas !  these  memories  of  other  days  \ 
That  with  their  joy  should  come  a  tliought  of  woe : 
That  o*er  the  records  of  the  sunny  past 
We  e'er  should  pause  to  drop  the  tear  of  grief.- 
A  sadder  change  came  o'er  my  youthful  friend ) 
Disesae  had  marked  ber  for  an  early  grave. 
A  little  while,— and  she  had  ceased  to  pass 
The  threshold  of  our  home.    With  steady  steps 
CoDsufflption  preyed  upon  ber  wasting  form. 
The  beetle  flush,  upon  the  burning  cheek. 
Told  but  too  veil  that  she  must  pass  away. 
And  soon  the  ruby  of  ber  lip  grew  pale. 
And  a  dull  languid  gase  came  in  that  eye 
That  once  had  beamed  so  beautifully  bright. 
The  voice,  %#farose  tones  of  gladness  we  so  love(f, 
Now  grew  more  faint,  like  the  last  dying  notta 
Of  a  sweet  wind-harp  when  tbe  breese  bath  passed. 
A  mother's  tenderness,  a  father's  love 
Strove,  but  in  vain,  to  win  her  from  the  grave. 
Her  spirit  was  too  pure  ibr  earth,— it  longedf 
To  mingfe  with  the  spirits  of  fEe  jdst ; 
To  know  Ae  joys  of  immortality.- 
And  ahe  deploted,  in  her  maiden  bloom. 
While  yet  no  trace  of  care  was  on  ber  brow,- 
Aad  went  to 'dwell  in  yonder  world  of  light 
With  sad  distinctness  do  I  recollect, 
As  *twer6  but  yesterday,  ibe  mom  she  died. 
The  night  bad  passed  ih  feaiful  restlessneita, 
And  painlbl  lunging  for  the  morning's  dawn  ;- 
And  though,-  in  Ihe  fierce  agony  of  death. 
At  timae  delirium  seised  her  heated  brain. 
She  bore  it  calmly,  and  but  breathed  a  prayer 
That  she  once  more  might  gaze  upon  the  sun. 
And  (hen  depart  in  peace.    She  had  her  wish  ; 
When,  in  tbe  eastern  sky,  its  beams  first  broke, 
Aoid  stole  with  chastened  brightness  t6  the  room. 
We  laiaad  her  from  her  ^uch  to  gaae  on  il« 
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And  then  it  seemed  death'a  bitterness  had  pasaed, 
So  sweet  the  smile  that  wreathed  her  pallid  lip. 
Sfte  knew  that  she  was  dying,  and  she  felt, 
Tho'  friends  around  her  wepi,  that  it  was  joy 
At  suoh  an  hour  to  pass  away  from  earth. 
And  seek  a  purer  world,  where  no  daik  cloud 
Of  sin  and  sorrow  cast  a  shade  of  gloom. 
Slowly  again  she  sunk  upon  her  couch, 
dlasping  her  motiier's  hand  within  her  own. 
And  breathed,  with  faltering  voice,  a  last  adieu  :— 

Mother,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying  noW, 
The  deathless  spirit  struggles  to  be  free, 

I  feef  the  chilly  damp  upon  my  brow, 
I  go,  sweet  mother,  yet  '(is  joy  to  me. 

I  go,  sweet  mother,  but  thou  still  shalt  hear 
The  voice  of  mirth  around  thee,  as  before ; 

Yoring  friends  will,  wefeping,  strew  with  flowers  my  bier. 
But  soon  thei^  sorrow  will  be  known  no  more. ' 

A  little  while,— and  few  will  know  tbe  spot 
Where,  smid  tears,  they  saw  my  pale  form  laid  \ 

Their  grief  will  pass,  and  I  shall  be  forgot, 
And  quiet  slumber  hK  my  lonely  bed. 

Adieu,  sweet  friends,  we  soon  shall  meet  again, 
When  from  tbe  cares  of  earth  ye're  called  away. 

Where  all  is  joy  unmixed  with  thought  of  pain. 
Amid  the  brightness  of  eternal  day. 

The  ^oice  was  hushed  and  still,  as  if  in  prsyer. 
For  a  brief  space  the  pale  lips  seemed  to  move; 
Soon  they  grew  still,— the  eye-lids  aofftly  closed. 
And  gently  as  an  in&nt  toi  ita  lAeep, 
Passed  the  pure  spirit  of  our  friend  to  heaven. 

E.  F.  W. 
Mt.  Airy,  Va.,  April,  1843. 


mAl  ESSAYS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESStON. 
No.  I. 

In  many  respects,  tbe  snbjects  connected  with 
the  Profession  of  Medicine  and  those  of  Litera* 
tare  and  the  Fine  Arts,  are  ctoeely  allied.  Their 
progress  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  coincident 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  most  eminent  physi- 
cians hare  generally  been  the  most  literary  men 
of  their  time.  Dr.  Chapmari  6f  Philadelphia — 
alike  distinguished  for  his  high  medical  attainments 
and  eminent  literary  qoalificatioos,  has  remarked 
that,  "  between  the  chaste  pursuits  of  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  afid  the  Science  of  Medicine; 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  alliance.  Every 
age  shows  them  to  have  been  intimately  associated ; 
and,  in  tbe  beautiful  mythology  of  antiquity  the 
disciples  of  iSscnlapiuS  and  the  votaries  of  the 
muses,  have  the  same  Tutelary  Deity.**  These 
few  reflections  are  roetely  designed  to  show,  that 
the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  tbe  Sci- 
ence of  Medichie,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  de- 
sign of  literary  journals,  and  therefore  would  not 
be  irtappropriate  in  the  Messenger. 

The  Profession  of  Medicine,  or  the  Art  of  Heal- 
ings hts  atttveted  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
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the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  men  of  every 
age  of  the  world.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Cicero  remarked  that,  "  man  approached  the  gods 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  giving  health  to  man.'* 
And  andther  distinguished  writer  has  remarked  that, 
"those  who  would  apply  themselves  to  restore 
others  to  health,  from  the  sole  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  would  be  above  all  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth — they  would  partake  of  the 
Divinity ;  to  preserve  and  restore  is  little  less  than 
to  make/'  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
the  subject  of  Medicine  shonld  be  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  that  ever  engaged  the 
human  mindt  The  proudest  and  mightiest  mon- 
arch that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre,  the  most  elo- 
quent and  patriotic  statesman  that  ever  made  re- 
sound the  senate-chamber  with  his  sublime  and 
glowing  eloquence,  are,,  to-day,  in  the  bloom  and 
vigor  of  health — to-morrow,  they  may  be  prostra- 
ted upon  the  bed  of  languishing  and  pain — ^perhaps 
of  death.  The  most  eminent  and  skUful  physi- 
cian is  immediately  called  in ;  to  him,  every  eye 
is  turned ;  of  him,  the  anxious  and  constant  inquiry 
is  made  concerning  the  condition  of  the  suffeiev ; 
and  upon  the  skill  of  this  physician,  perhaps,  de- 
pends the  favorable  or  unfavorable  result  of  the 
case.  Again,  the  affectionate  aad  iBterestin^  wife, 
around  whom  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  young  hus- 
band cling,  and  in  whom,  all  Ms  happiness  is 
centred — or,  perhaps,  the  tender  mfant,  tlie  only 
child,  the  object  of  each  parent's  most  devoted  af- 
fection, is  suddenly  seized  by  disease: — what 
anxiety  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  skilful  physician ! 
how  many  worlds  would  be  freely  given,  if  the 
physician  could  restore  the  wife  or  child  to  health, 
and  snatch  them  from  the  hand  of  death !  Should 
not  every  member  of  the  community  feel  deeply 
iotereeted  in  ihe  improvement  of  Medical  Science, 
when  each  one  knows  that  he  himself,  and  his 
nearest  and  dearest  connections,  will,  at  some  time, 
stand  in  need  of  Medical  assistance  ? 

From  these  brief  considerations,  I  am  induced 
lo  propose  the  discussion  of  a  few  important  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Profession  of  Medicine. 
A  member  of  the  professiofr  myself,  I  have  thought 
much  on  these  subjects,  thoogh  firom  youth  and 
want  of  wider  experienoe,  I  feel  very  incompetent 
to  the  task  assumed ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any 
contributions  of  this  kind  by  thoee  more  able  and 
experienced,  I  have  determmed  i»  make  the  trial, 
and  if  nothing  more  shall  he  effected,  I  hope  that 
my  remarks'  may,  at  least,  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  Profession  and  the  community  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  induce  some  abler  pen  to  enter  apen  the 
field  of  discnssion. 

J  shall  devote  this  essay  to  the  brief  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
subjects  connected  with  the  Profession  of  Medi 
cine,  and  one  which  would  readily  and  naturally 
preaeol  iteelf  to  the  miod  of  evety  reilecting  indi- 


vidual.   It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry : 
"  What  are  the  tendencies  of  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  upon  the  mind  of  its  votaries  1** 
No  fact  can  be  mote  certain,  than  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  man  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  daily  avocations  and  professional 
employments  in  which  he  is  engaged.    While  some 
pursuits  debase  the  mind  and  degrade  the  whole 
character,  others  ennoble  and  dignify  the  intellect 
and  enlarge  and  elevate  every  faculty  of  the  soal. 
The  inquiry  then  presents  itself,  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  influence  which  the  study  and  practice  of 
Medicine  exert  upon  the  character  and  minds  of 
its  votaries  ?  This  inquiry  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  that  class  of  young  men  who  have  in  con- 
templation the  study  of  Medical  Science,  and  we 
know  that  this  class  is  composed  of  a  numerous 
portion   of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
young  men  in  our  country.     By  some,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  study  of  Medicine  has  a  tendency 
to  lead'to  skepticism  and  infidelity.    If  indeed  this 
be  true,  the  influence  of  this  profession  should  be 
forever  deprecated  and  the  voice  of  an  enlightened 
and  Christian  community  should  be  lifted  up  against 
it.     Better  far  that  physical  disease  should  be  per- 
mitted to  spread  with  uninterropted  violence  and 
desolation,  than  that  our  land  should  be  infested 
with  a  disease,  a  thousand  times  more  niinous  in 
its  character — one  which  subverts  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  any  nation,  and  sinks  its  unhappy 
victims  in  the  gulf  of  eternal  darkness.    But  we 
believe  this  accusation  has  been  made  by  those 
who  are  illiberal  and  ungenerous  and   entirely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  profession,  and  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  facts  and  reasons  of  the  case. 
We  deny  that  there  are  more  infidels  and  skeptics 
in  the  Medical  Profession  than  in  other  avocations ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  they  are  not  so  nu- 
merous^    An  accurate  and  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  England  has  observed, "  that  though  a  cor- 
rect computation  cannot  be  made,  yet  he  suspects 
that  if  it  could,  the  results  would  be  that  lawyers, 
civil  engineers,  mathematicians,  astronomers,  com- 
mercial men,  and  even  theologians,  in  Germany, 
would  supply  as  great  a  proportion  of  infidels  as 
the  Medical  Profession.*^    But  in  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  the  profession  itself,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  employments  in  which  the  physieian 
is  constantly  engaged,  would  we  not  be  compelled 
to  conclude,  a  priori,  that  it  would  exert  a  most 
happy  influence  upon  the  character  of  its  votaries 
both  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view  t 
There  is  certainly  no  study  which  requires  a  more 
diligent,  active  and  persevering  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties,  or  that  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  mind,  than  the  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine ;  and  when  its  appropriate  and 
legitimate  influence  is  not  perverted  by  a  proud 
and  self-conceited  disposition,  it  expands  and  pari- 
'  fiea  the  sffeotions  of  the  heart.    In  aequiring  a 
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fallaad  Meuale  kMwbdge  of  liedloal  Scienee, 
the  «Uuleat  becomes  nKNre  or  lew  aeqveioted  with 
evevj  bnuieh  of  Natural  Scienoe.  The  whde 
wide  field  of  aoiBAte  aod  inasiflute  eatuxe  ia  laid 
open  to  the  view  of  the  acieatific  phyaiotaa.  Id 
wbaierer  aitnation  he  nay  be  placed--in  whatever 
diieetioii  he  may  tarn  hb  eyes,  he  can  trace,  ia 
the  wooden  with  which  he  is  aonounded,  the  wia- 
dom  aod  benefioenee  of  a  Seperior  Beio^.  Botany, 
eheauatry,  geology,  mineralogy  aod  natural  phi- 
ioiophj,  unfold  to  htm  the  beauty  and  aubiiaity  of 
ereatioB.  In  the  woedorfal  atructure  of  the  leaf— 
the  beautiful  organisation  of  the  fewer — ^he  beholda 
the  finger  oi  Omniscience,  understands  the  nature 
sad  priooiples  of  the  material  objects  aronnd  him ; 
comptehenda  the  wiae  and  admirable  lawa  by  whieh 
the  unirerae  ia  governed,  and  is  thus  naturally 
led  firom  the  eontemplatioo  of  the  creature,  up  to 
ihe  Great  Creator  and  governor  of  all  things.  But 
above  all,  he  beholds  the  greatest  eanse  for  admi 
ration  in  the  eariouo  and  wonderful  struoture  of 
the  human  system.  "*  We  abb  foarfuUr  and  won- 
derfully made,"  says  the  book  of  inspiration.  Galen, 
the  celebrated  ancient  physician,  was  converted 
from  Atheism  by  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
ftame.  Who,  indeed,  can  survey  the  external  and 
internal  atructure  of  the  human  system — the  wise 
ifrrangeaient  of  the  bonea — the  adaptation  of  every 
part  to  perform  its  appropriate  foootion,  the  curi- 
oua  and  admirable  meehaniam  of  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  heart,  the  myaterious  circulation  of  the  vital 
fluid,  the  longs,  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  and  all 
the  innumerable  wondera  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator! 
Tis  true,  the  obstinate  and  rebellious  heart  may 
resist  the  impressions  which  the  contemplation  of 
soefa  amaaing  objects  is  calculated  to  produce,  but 
it  is  obviously  their  natural  and  appropriate  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind  which  will 
yield  to  their  influence.  By  constant  reflection  and 
meditation  upon  auch  subjects,  the  mind  should  be 
brought  into  a  most  happy  train  of  thought,  con- 
eeming  which,  it  is  said  by  an  eminent  philoao- 
pher,  that  if  one  train  of  thought  be  more  deaira^ 
hie  than  another,  it  is  that  whioh  regards  the  phe- 
mmena  of  nature,  with  a  constant  refbrenoe  to  a 
Supreose,  Intelligent  Author.  To  him  who  has 
made  this  the  ruling,  habitual  aentiment  of  his 
mind,  **  The  world  thenceforth  becomes  a  temple 
and  life  itself  one  continual  act  of  adoration.  In 
every  thing,  he  beholds  the  wisdom,  grandeur,  and 
^ry  of  the  Creator,  and  finda — 

*Tonga«s  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  raoaing  biooks, 
SemoDS  in  stones  sad  good  in  every  thing.*  ** 

It  may  be  aaid,  that  all  this  ia  theory  aod  speeu* 


Let  us  then  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the 
Am  not  the  alalemeiits  made  above,  cor- 


roborated by  the  general  ehayacter  of  enlightened 
and  intelligent  phyabiana)  Have  imt  thoee  who 
have  drawn  deepest  from  the  weUa  of  Medieal 
Science,  and  have  been  the  most  active  and  ano- 
oessful  practitioners,  been  remarkable  for  their  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  their  philanthropy  and 
piety  !  Will  not  the  namea  of  Boeriiave,  HaUer* 
Roab,  Goode  and  Meade,  be  held  in  grateful  re* 
memt^rance  by  mankind,  as  long  as  virtue  and  ac- 
tive benevolence  are  esteemed  in  the  world ;  while 
their  charactera  go  far  to  prove  that  the  prelimi* 
nary  studies  of  the  profession,  and  the  moat  rigid 
exercise  of  its  practical  dutiea  are  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion.  What 
then  must  he  thought  of  that  imputation  of  hard-, 
heartedness  and  indifference  to  human  aufbring, 
which  has  been  often  thrown  out  against  Medical 
men  !  Will  engaging  daily  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity— diffusing  happiness  and  comfort  among 
the  distressed  and  afflicted,  produce  brutality  and 
insensibility  of  soul?  Better  weie  it  thei\to  keep 
aloof  and  afar  off  from  the  aickaad  the  dying,  and 
give  not  even  a  cup  of  eool  water  to  wet  the  fe* 
verish  lip  or  cool  the  parehed  tongue.  We  know, 
it  ia  true,  that  the  vividness  of  the  passive  impres- 
sions  is  diminished  by  repetition ;  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  passive  impresnons  are 
weakened,  the  active  habite  are  strengthened  and 
become  more  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  charae« 
ter.  The  physician  who  is  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
sickness  and  of  death,  is  not  so  much  agitated  and 
excited  at  the  appearance  of  pain  and  distress,  as 
one  who  has  never  witnessed  snch  spectacles;  andr 
is  it  not  well  that  such  is  the  case!  While  all 
around  the  couch  of  the  dying  friend  or  relatioa 
are  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  he  alone 
remains  undisturbed  aod  composed,  the  only  one 
qualified  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering 
patient.  He  is  prompt  to  render  his  assistance  on 
every  occasion  which  calls  for  it,  and  has  acquired 
such  an  active  habit  of  benevolenee  that  to  refuse 
to  those  who  need  it,  would  be  doing  the  greateet 
violence  to  his  natare.  Not  long  since,  in  reading 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  little  romance,  entitled 
"  Pieciala,''  the  principle  just  alluded  to  was  bean* 
tifuUy  illustrated  m  a  few  sentences,  which  I  hope 
to  be  excused  f<nr  quoting.  In  allasion  to  the  priests 
who  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
sick  in  prisons,  and  being  present  at  the  execution 
of  the  prisoners,  the  anther  remarks  as  follows, 
says  the  scomer,  **  Hardening  their  hearta  under 
the  cuirass  of  hMt^  these  officials  become  utterly 
insensible.  They  forget  to  weep  with  the  eon- 
demned — they  forget  to  weep  for  them ;  and  the 
routine  of  tbehr  professional  exhortations  has  nei- 
ther grace  nor  inspiration  in  its  forms  of  prayera." 
In  reply  to  thia  aecnaation— (the  same  that  is 
brought  sgainst  physicians,)  the  author  remarka : 
"  In  place  of  this  '  man  of  sonowe  and  ae^uainted 
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with  grief-r-in  place  of  this  bumble  Christian, 
who  has  made  himaeif  the  comrade  of  the  ezeca- 
tioner,  summon  a  new  priest  to  the  aid  of  every 
criminal !  It  is  true,  he  wHl  be  more  deeply  moved : 
it  is  true,  his  tears  will  fall  more  readily— but 
will  he  be  more  capable  of  the  task  of  imparting 
oonsolation?  His  words  are  rendered  incoherent 
by  tears  and  sobs ;  his  mind  is  distracted  by  agi- 
tation.*' 

It  is  thus,  under  the  influence  of  this  habit  of 
active  beneyolence,  that  the  Medical  Profession 
has,  perhaps,  furnished  as  many  examples  of  actiye 
and  enlightened  humanity  as  any  other.  It  is  in- 
deed truly  gratifying  to  the  high*minded  and  libe- 
rally educated  physician,  to  read  the  glowing  eulo- 
gies of  his  Profession  by  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  other  professions,  and 
whose  testimony,  therefore,  is  disinterested.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  some  of  these  dis- 
tinguished writers,  not  because  we  believe  the  Pro- 
fession needs  them  for  the  support  of  its  high  cha- 
racter, but  to  silence  the  objections  of  many  of  the 
prejudiced  and  illiberal  enemies  to  the  votaries  of 
Medica!  Science.  The  celebrated  Samuel  John- 
son, the  master  >of  English  Literature,  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Profession :  "  I  believe  every  man 
has  found  in  physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity 
of  sentiment — very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence, 
and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this  character, 
the  college  of  physicians  in  London  published  an 
edict  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates  and  licen- 
tiates to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor.*' 

The  fpllowing  is  another  extract  from  the  pen  of 
a  distinguished  author :  "  There  is  not  a  profes 
saon  of  greater  utility  and  influence  than  that  of 
the  physician.  Those  men  judge  wisely  who  select 
this  profession  as  one  which  will  enable  them,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  to  indulge  the  promptings  of 
benevolence  towards  their  fellow  beings,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gratify  the  ardor  of  a  mind  smitten 
with  the  love  of  science ;  and  the  quack,  whose 
mind  has  never  been  open  to  the  beauties  of  phy- 
siological science,  is  but  a  guilty  trifler  with  life 
and  health." 

A  celebrated  English  divine  has  remarked  that 
"  deeply  learned  in  philosophy,  well  versed  in  polite 
letters,  adorned  with  arts,  and  graced  with  social 
accomplishments,  and  above  all,  tinctured  with  hu- 
manity, they  have  charmed  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  conversation,  and  approached  the  sick 
bed  with  the  appearance  of  guardian  angels." 

I  shall  make  only  one  more  quotation,  which  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Gregory,  in 
his  interesting  and  valuaUe  treatise  on  the  duties 
and  qualifications  of  a  physician.  The  quotation  is 
rather  long,  but  the  sentiments  are  so  just  and  so 
beautifully  expressed,  that  I  believe  they  will  not 
be  tedious  to  the  reader. 


*'  Tlie  study  of  Medicine,  of  all  others,  shonld 
be  least  suspected  of  leading  to  impiety.  An  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature,  raises 
the  mind  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  at  the  same  time  dilates  the 
heart  with  the  most  pleasing  views  of  Providence. 
The  difficulties  that  necessarily  attend  all  inquiries 
into  a  subject  so  disproportionate  to  the  human 
faculties,  should  not  be  suspected  to  surprise  a 
physician,' who,  in  his  practice,  is  often  involved 
in  perplexity,  even  in  subjects  exposed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  hiB  senses.  There  are,  besides,  some 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician which  should  naturally  dispose  him  to  look 
beyond  the  present  scene  of  things  and  engage  his 
heart  on  the  side  of  religion.  He  has  many  op- 
portunities of  ^seeing  people,  once  the  gay  and  the 
happy,  sunk  in  deep  distress,  sometimes  devoted  to 
a  painful  and  lingering  death,  and  sometimes  strug- 
gling with  thfrtortures  of  a  distracted  mind.  Such 
afflictive  scenes,  one  would  imagine,  might  sofieo 
every  heart  not  dead  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
and  make  it  reverence  that  religion  which  alone 
can  support  the  soul  in  the  most  complicated  dis- 
tresses-rthat  religion  which  teaches  us*  to  enjoy 
life  vrith  cheerfulness  and  resign  it  with  dignity." 

Thns,  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and* to  facts,  and 
to  the  testimony  and  opinions  of  distinguished  wri- 
ters, we  have  endeavored  to  wipe  ofl!*  the  imputa- 
tion, 80  often  oast  upon  the  Medical  Profession, 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  Medicine  tend  to 
the  production  of  skepticism,  infidelity  and  inhu- 
manity among  its  votaries. 

But  here,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  there 
are  many  lamentable  exceptions  to  the  role,  even 
among  those  of  the  profession  who  have  been  liberally 
educated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  profes- 
sion, even  that  which  is  the  most  sacred.  There  are 
mean  and  vicious  men  in  every  avocation  of  life. 
And,  besides,  there  are  many  Medical  men,  who, 
from  natural  inability  to  comprehend  the  principles  of 
science,  or  from  too  great  indolence  to  study  them 
with  attention,  have  been  the  cause  of  much  injary 
to  the  community,  and  likewise  to  the  character 
of  the  profession.  But,  alas !  how  much  is  the 
honorable  title  of  Doctor  degraded  by  that  set  of 
men,  who  have  never  looked  into  an  anatomical 
book — who  know  nothing  of  the  internal,  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  human  system — who  have 
never  studied  the  first  principles  of  human  physi- 
ology— who  know  not  even  the  meaning  of  the 
word  chemistry — who  have  not  learned  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  common  education ;  and,  yet,  as  if 
by  ma^ic,  these  gentlemen  in  a  few  weeks  become 
learned  doctors,  and  ^re  employed  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  ?  and  enlightened  1  citizens  of  the 
community  where  they  reside.  If  those  men  who 
have  for  years  devoted  their  days  and  nights  to 
Medical  studies,  who  have  accurately  traced  out 
'  every  nerve  and  bloodvessel  in  the  httnum  system, 
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who  have  tnTdjsed  the  wards  of  hospitals  year  after 
year,  and  enjoyed  constant  opportunities  of  seeing 
pttiente  afflicted  with  every  yariety  of  disease  to 
which  human  nature  is  heir,  who  have  enlarged 
their  minds  by  the  cultivation  of  science  and  useful 
knowledge  on  nearly  all  subjects, — if  suah  men 
acknowledge  that  the  science  of  Medicine  is  in- 
volved in  many  intricacies  and  difficulties  that  must 
forever  remain  unravelled,  what  must  be  thought 
of  those  ignorant  pretenders,  who  steam  their 
patients  to  death — ^pour  down  their  noxious  drugs, 
without  rule  or  reason,  and  thos  become  guilty  tri- 
llers  with  life  and  health?  Can  language  afford 
epithets  sufficiently  strong  to  apply  to  this  infamous 
sod  detestable  race  of  men  1  Thousands  of  our 
fellow  creatures  hj»ve  b^en  brought  to  a  premature 
grave,  by  the  administration  of  their  ill-timed  and 
poisonous  nostrums.  The  high-wayman,  too  lasy 
and  rascally  to  gain  his  living  by  an  honest  calling, 
wiU  rob  his  fellow-caan  of  his  money,  hut  oiay 
spare  his  life.  The  quack,  or  steam-doctor,  too 
laty  to  work,  ditch  or  dig,  and  too  ignorant  and 
oaedocated  to  make  his  living  in  any  other  way, 
will  raise  his  steam,  gather  up  his  pepper,  lobelia 
and  number  sixes,  and  not  only  rob  his  poor  delu- 
ded victim  of  his  money,  but  his  health  and  life  in 
the  bargain.  Do  not  such  men  deserre  the  severest 
penalties  the  law  ean  inflict  % 

**  Void  of  ill  honor,  avaricioas,  rash, 

This  dariog  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash, 

TiACtare  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill, 

All  tempt  the  sick  to  try  the  lying  bill.'' 

We  hope  to  be  excused  for  venting  our  indigna- 
tion against  a  set  of  men  which  every  reflecting 
and  intelligent  member  of  the  community  must 
contemn  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  Such 
men,  however,  will  always  be  encouraged  as  long 
as  ignorance  prevails  in  the  world ;  but,  shall  we 
not  exert  all  our  influence  to  bring  aboat  that  period, 
when  all  kumbuggery,  quackery  and  trickery  shall 
be  supplanted  by  the  exercise  of  sound  common 
sense,  and  the  diffusion  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles,  and  when  the  dignified  and  elevated 
ehaiaeter  of  the  Medical  Profession  shall  be  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  every  member  cf  the  com- 
munity t 
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MORNING. 


BY  THOMAS  J.  GBOaOB. 

Awaf ,  away  o*er  the  mououin  height. 
To  patch  Uie  beama  of  morning  light; 
To  meet  the  aun  at  break  of  day, 
O'er  ths  mountain  height,  away,  away. 

The  huntsman  hiea  at  earlieat  dawn 
To  follow  the  atag  on  woody  lawn  ; 
On  bonnding  ateed  aa  light  aa  fay, 
O'er  the  OMantaia  height,  away^  away. 


The  gay  milk-«aid,  with  blithesome  giae« 
Tripa  lightly  o*er  the  graaay  lea, 
Merrily  carrolUng  the  ^weet  lay^ 
O'er  the  mountain  height,  away,  away. 

Thia  ia  the  poet'a  and  painter'a  hoar. 
When  aimple  Nature  wielda  her  power ; 
When  fancy.  Jit  by  Sol'a  firat  ray. 
O'er  the  mountain  height,  he  fliea  away. 

Away,  away,  o'er  the  mountain  height. 
To  catch  the  beama  of  morning  light ; 
To  meet  the  atin  at  break  of  day. 
O'er  the  mountain  height,  away,  away. 


MAN  NOT  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

Wbere-e'er  in  being's  hiatonr,  inquisitive,  I  turn, 
In  living  characters  I  aee,  Man  ia  not  made  to  mourn. 
The  silent  teachingaof  the  aoul,  and  life's  more  ample  chart. 
Accordant  each  with  Nature'a  scroll,  thia  self-aame  truth 
impart. 

To  Amazonia'a  torrid  clime,  to  Norway'a  stormy  coast. 
To  where  the  banian  and  the  lime,  an  India's  soil  do  boast. 
To  isles  that  stud  the  boundleaa  main,  turn,  ask  if  even 

there 
Less  happineaa  is  known  than  pain,  less  joy  than  biting  care. 

The  rill  that  prattles  at  my  feet,  yon  atar  that  ^lows  apart, 

This  hum  of  twilight's  hour— thia  beat  of  fainting  Natnre'a 
heart, 

And  Heaper'a  robes  displaying  tinta,  richer  thaa  Art  em- 
ploys. 

Alike  my  musing  mind  convince  that  man  ia  made  for  joya. 

Days  have  I  seen  in  gloom  go  down,  e'en  as  in  gloom  they 

rose, 
But  of  the  many  days  which  crown  the  year,  how  few  like 

thoae! 
So  hare  1  aeeyi  among  mankind,  aoub  lost  in  clouda  of 

gloom. 
Passing,  to  every  pleasure  blind,  thro*  sorrows  to  the  toonb : 

But  wouldst  thou  draw  the  lesson  hence  that  man  ia  made 

for  sighs  7 
Pause,  and  behold,  mid  life'a  events,  how  far  between  ilia 

rise. 
Do  sights  of  anguish  and  of  woe  ever  before  thee  start. 
To  cause  the  tear's  inoesaant  flow,  and  rudely  wring  the 

heart? 

Cease,  mourner,  then,  thy  sorrowing  plaint,  rejoice,  thou 

may'st  have  one. 
Whose  friendship's  worth,  not  words  can  paint,  when  earth 

seems  drear  and  lone. 
And  leave  to  him,  who  dares  hia  God  and  Heaven'a  decrees 

deny, 
To  mourn,  whilst  writhing  'neath  the  rod  of  juatice  from  on 

high. 

Why  to  the  human  aoul  are  giveit  those  longings  after  bliss. 
Quenched  only  at  the  founts  of  Heaven,  tho^  bom  in  worlds 

like  this  7 
Why  shun  we  scenes  of  wretchedness,  why  start  at  aounda 

forlorn. 
Of  miaery  and  wild  distreaa,  if  we  are  made  to  mourn  ? 

When  aorrowa  round  onr  pathway  fall,  'tis  to  impart  a  seat 
To  joya  which  oiherwiae  would  pall,  or  come  onprised  at  beat. 
The  child  of  sickness,  want  and  care,  ia  not  for  sorrows 

made. 
But  to  rejoice  that  he  may  bear  what  Heaven  on  him  has  laid, 

A  tho't  is  thia  to  cheer  the  soul  when  earth  Csrewell  abs 

p«y'th. 
When  Death's  bewildering  abadowa  roll  before  the  atar  of 

faith, 
Tliat,  if  our  days  below  have  been  filled  up  with  sighs  and 

tears. 
We're  formed,  when  freed  this  world  of  ain,  to  joys  thro' 

endless  years.  O.  K. 
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RIESOj  0R|  THE   SPANISH    MARTYR, 

A   PLAY,   IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

That  man  must  be  dead  to  every  elevated  thought  and 
every  generous  sentiment,  who  does  not  feel  indignation 
an^  sorrow  in  considering  the  Teaoic  Close  of  the 
Gbeat  Drama  of  the  Spanish  Rbtolution  ;  the  rise 
of  which  excited  so  much  interest,  and  iBspi»d  so  much 
hope. — We$tmuutmr  Rmsieuf^ 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  iheme  attempted  in  this  drama,  is  the  Revolution  in 
Spain—that  of  ld20— and  more  particularly  the  fale  of  its 
ill-starred  champion,  Risao.  No  event,  probably,  ever 
more  deeply  eicited  the  public  sympathy.  "Notwith- 
standing its  disgraceful  termination,"  as  has  well  been  ob- 
served by  a  powerful  writer,  *^the  Spanish  Revolution, 
from  the  magniiude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  success 
or  failuro,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  tremendous  catastrophes  which 
are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  time." 

The  author's  object  has  been  to  present  some  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  and  prominent  actors,  in  that  glorious, 
though  unfortunate  struggle.  He  will  not  say  that  he  has 
followed  history  in  every  particular,  with  scrupulous  etact- 
ness.  But  the  principal  scenes  and  traits  of  character, — 
the  varioQs  fortune  of  the  Revolaiionary  contest — the 
stormy  debates  in  the  Cortes— the  artful  villainy  of  Saex — 
the  treachery  of  Abisbal,  Ballasteros,  and  Morillo — the 
falsehood,  cruelty  and  pusillanimity  of  Ferdinand  VII — 
the  energy  and  persevering  constancy  of  Mina — the  patri- 
otic devotion  and  execrable  assassination  of  the  Cf  rest  Chief 
of  the  Revolution — and  the  tenderness  and  distress  of  his 
wife — ^will  be  found  sufficiently  sustained  by  authentic 
narraiives,  or  eontemporary  opinion. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


RlBOO,  Military  Chief  of  tlu  RnoluHonay  party,  eaUtd  the 

Liberals. 
Mina,       ) 

QuiBOOA,  >     Officen; attached  to  l3u  Bomt  party. 
Banos,      ) 
Aeouelles,  Civil  Chief  of  the  aame. 

Feerbb  \  ^^^  Lihcrals :  Members  of  the  Cortee. 

Dias,  a  youth:  oon  of  Porlier  who  wu  elean  m  a  prewms 

dvUtoar. 
Febdinand  VII.,  King  af  Spain. 
ViNUBSSA,  hie  Confeesor. 
SaEz,  aleo  Can^haaor  to  the  King^  and  afterwarde  Prime  Mtn- 

ieter. 
Alaqon,  Commander  of  the  Life'Ouard. 
Chamobro,  King^e  buffoon. 

Abisbal,  )      Officere :  originaUy  attached  to  the  Libe- 

Ballastbbos,  >  rals,  but  who  deeerted  to  the  Serviles,  or 
MoBlLLO,  )  King*e  party, 

A  Nuncio,  from  Rome. 
0OARTB,  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisilum. 
Romualdo,  a  monk  titmed  Soldier. 

Doha  Tbbbesa,  Wife  of  Riego. 
Dona  Lucie,  Widow  of  Porlier. 
Inez,  attendant  on  Dona  Theresa. 

Soldiers^  Courtierst  Ladiee,  Monks,  Attendants, 
SCENE:  Madrid. 


[The  sobjoiAed  dialogue  seems  to  have  hoen  intended  aa 
the  conclosion  of  the  2nd  Aa.  Whether  withheld  by  the 
direction  of  the  author,  or  inadvertently  omitted,  we  do  not 
know.    We  give  it  as  we  find  it.] 

[Eseunt  RiEoo  and  Soldiers  with  Kino  Ferdinand  gtiord- 
ed.    Drum,  <fc.  Playing  RiBoo*8  Hymn.] 

ManentSAXZ:  TVNaNCio. 

Suez.    Oconsoientiens!  J astice*loviog traitor! 

0  law-revering  outlaw ! 

Aim.  Merci^l  withal. 

His  sovereign  lives  to  attest. 

Saez.  He  doth— He  doth— 

And  to  requite  his  subject's  clemency. 

1  laugh  to  see  this  valiant  rebel  marohing 
Thus  gaily  to  his  doom. 

iVtin.  Rebels  are  they 

Who  fail :  soocess  makes  heroes. 

Saez.  He  hath  failed ! 

Foregone  the  vaotage  his  rash  valor  won. 
And  lefl  unplucked  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Will  Fortune,  think'st  thou,  smile  again  on  him 
Who  slights  her  favors  7 

NtM.  Did  she  not  shield 

Him  from  the  foravo*s  steel  ? 

Saex.  Mina  had  struck 

The  motinoos  nifiaa  down. 

Nun.  Leaves  she  not  now 

His  monaroh  in  his  power? 

Saez.  A  bootless  bounty : 

Mina  had  rolled  the  monaroh's  crowned  head 
Beside  his  feet.    Romantic  fool ! 

Nun.  Would  that  he  were ! 

Not  so,  Saez,  the  world  doth  rale  him. 

Saex.    True  :  in  its  mawkish  phrase,  a  generous  hero  * 
And  such  kind  nature  meant  him,  but  o'erdid 
Her  work,  stiiing  the  hero's  qualities 
With  seed  of  loftier  virtaes.    Brave,  she  msde  him ', 
Ambitions : — Aye,  he  would  be  groat;  but  yet 
Would  shun  the  crooked  paths  which  lead  to  greatneas. 
Lo !  Clad  in  Honor's  time-worn  eoat  of  mail. 
And  brandishing  on  high,  the  rusty  lance 
Of  Justice,  like  La  Mancha*8  crazy  knight 
He  sallies  forth  to  right  all  wrongs ;  aloud 
Channting  the  praises  of  the  mountain  nymph,-— 
Sweet  Liberty— a  bold-faced  wanton,  roady 
To  meet  the  ravisher*e  embrace— in  his 
Enchanted  eye  forsooth,  a  peerless  angel. 

Nun.    All  Spain  i»mad.    But  prithee,  if  amid 
This  wreck  thou  dost  discern  one  n^^  of  hope — 

Saex.     HopeT — Triumph!   Vengeance!    Speedy    fod- 
geance  on 
Its  guilty  authors.    Come:  Your  Eminence 
Ere  long  shall  see  the  mystery  solved,  and  find 
Our  barque  in  trim  to  meet  a  fiercer  storm. 
The  trusty  Pilot  of  the  State  who  sees 
The  rising  whirlwind  in  the  plsyful  breeze 
Forewarned,  forearmed,  his  helm  serenely  gnidea 
Thro*  starless  nights,  and  mid  tempestuous  tides ; 
By  Hope  inspired  beholds  beyond  the  gloom 
The  brightening  sky  ita  cheering  lights  relume ; 
The  winds  that  waked  in  wrath  the  mighty  deep, 
Soft  zephyrs  gently  fanning  it  asleep ; 
And  ito  broad  face  a  beaming  mirror  glow, 
Showing  to  th'  Heavens  above  a  Heaven  below. 
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ACT  in. 

SCfHK  I. — AN  APARTmirr  IN  THK  PALACE. 

Sasz  ;  l%«  Nuncio  ;  meeting, 

Nimeio.    How  seems  the  fallen  Monarch  T 

fiMv.  Fanen,  indeed ! 

The  wreteh  his  motfier  painted  him ;  without 
Om  ray  of  rirtue  to  relieTe  bis  blackness. 
By  tworded  rebels  hedged  atoand,  hard  by 
Tlie  wrangling  Hall  he  siu,  chilled,  pale,  aghast ; 
TIm  ioMge  of  a  tortored  heretic. 
The  ?ery  rabMe,  awed  by  kings  till  he 
First  broke  the  spell,  soofi'  him  as  wont  to  seoff, 
The  imprisoned  brute  who  shuns  the  lanee<«rmed  Picadoro. 
While  he  to  wrn  their  vulgar  pity,  shaking 
With  terror,  feigns— an  ague  fit. 

Nmdo,  And  will, 

To  appease  their  wrath,  again  desert  our  cause. 

Saex,    Outran  their  asking;  shut  the  Holy  office  ; 
Ssppiess  our  sacred  order ;  and  renounce 
£aeh  attribate  of  King  to  keep  the  name. 

Nmch.    Twere  hard  to  say  which  most  to  be  despised, 
Thy  cnven  King  or  rebel  dynasty. 

Saex.    Already  Britain's  Eniroy  turns  his  back 
la  scorn  upon  our  rabble  court. 

JViuioo.  Thus  too 

The  Nuncio  should  rebuke  the  Judas  who 
Woold  twice  b«tray  his  master. 

Satx.  Nay,  therein 

Thr  teal  would  err.    True,  Ferdinand  bath  twice 
Prmred  false  to  Rome:  yet  nerer  with  her  foes 
Onee  kept  he  faith :  nor  means  it  now.    *Tis  fear 
Aiooe  doth  make  him  treacherous. 

^Mdo(.  But  is  fear 

Ckcoss  far  treacheiy  7 

Sao.  Fear  is  the  traitor : 

Banish  Fear ;  He  will  be  true  again,— 
Whea  the  cold  fit  is  off— 

Ntmdo.  1  do  believe 

His  heart  left  free  would  ever  cling  to  Rome. 

Smx.   Must — as  to  life ;  so  Rome  should  cleaw  to  him. 
Fall  when  it  may,  the  tottering  throne  of  Spain 
Drap  down  St.  Peter's  chair;  and  blind  our  wrath 
To  shake  the  {nlUrs  which  uphold  them  both. 

JVmioo.    Thy  wisdom  is  the  lamp  shall  guide  my  steps. 

Stuz.    A  brighter  light  shall  guide  tn  both;  Rome's 
glory.— 
Aad  Ferdinand  be  the  besom  in  our  hand 
To  sweep  her  foes  from  Spain. 

Nmeh.  But  say,  what  means, 

Lasa  than  miraenlous,  to  end  his  thrall  T 

<Sb«^   Enough 7  AH  means  which  serve  the  end;  the 


Which  gave  our  meek  society  to  sway 

The  seepcre  of  the  earth,  and  wield  the  keys 

Of  Heaven :  the  same  that  served  our  great  Loyola 

laatniu  more  perilous,  when  piercing  with 

A  prophet's  eye  the  stream  of  time,  be  spied 

Daagei's  grim  form  beneath  its  placid  surface. 

Oar  Choreh,  tho'  builded  on  a  rock,  he  knew 

Most  meet  conflicting  winds  of  doctrine ;  worse, 

The  mistng  wave  of  infidefity : 

Its  ateeple,  topped  with  the  triumphant  cAws, 

He  saw  already  trembling  at  the  gate  ' 

Of  Heaven  :  the  magic  keys  had  lost  their  charm ; 

Ths  boon,  even  of  immortal  bliss,  dim  shadowed 

Beyoad  the  vale  of  Death,  more  faintly  touched 

Maa's  sluggish  soul,  than  pleasures  palpable 

To  sense.    The  glory  of  the  Holy  See 

laspirsdhis  thoughts :  he  sought,— and  found,— Uie  means 


To  quell  her  foes  and  save  her  rocking  edifice : — 
That  Key  of  Keys  which  opes  the  human  breast. 
Ntmdo.    A  weapon  surer  than  the  conqueror's  sword. 

Saez.    More  potent  than  the  fabled  lever— for 
It  movee  the  world.    Possessed  of  that,  his  followers. 
Knights  of  the  Viigin,  Soldiers  of  the  Pope, 
Went  forth  to  cope  with  men— and  conquer  them. 
Nundo,    In  Sae^  hands  it  was  not  like  to  fail. 

Saez.    Onoe  found,  it  could  not  fail.    Entering  at  will 
Sin's  secret  chamber,  I  explored,  unseen. 
Its  dark  recesses — ^read  the  Statesman  craft; 
The  Hero's  fears ;  the  Patriot's  selfish  schemes 
For  public  weal ;  and  found  the  paradox 
A  truth— that  virtue  is  but  vice  disguised. 
Vice,— a  mean  Coin  of  basest  metal,--«p«sses 
Oft  but  for  what  'tis  worth ;  while  virtue, — 
That  same  base  coin  with  gilded  ooat,— is  palmed 
Upon  the  world  for  soKd  gold.    Pelf  rules 
The  mass :  the  elect  by  pride,  ambition,  and 
Vain  glory  swayed.    Hence,  Scipio  was  forbearing ; 
Lucretia  chaste ;  and  Aristides  just : 
Hence  needy  Cato  spumed  a  bribe ;  and  Curtius 
Leapt  the  gulf. 

Passing  the  common  herd, 
I  sought  the  3spiring  chiefs ;  with  odious  truth 
Painted  the  changeful  mob.    Place,  titles,  gold, — 
Conrincing  proofs  ;^gave  to  their  esger  hopes  ;— 
And  led  them  back  by  interest's  golden  chain 
To  duty.    Well ;  let  moraliste  declaim ; — 
Say,  does  not  Heaven  itself  reward  repentant  guilt  T 

iVWio.    The  end  doth  sanctify  the  means  ;  and  such 
The  golden  tenet  of  our  Holy  Order. 

Saez.    In  brief,  for  one  whose  prudish  owdesty 
Declined  the  boon  he  craved,  thousands  I  found 
More  honest  who  obeyed  their  hearts :  for  one 
Riego,  scores  of  Abisbals.    Thus  count 
We  on  a  host.    The  High  Orandeza,  prompt 
To  serve  the  King,  that  they  may  rule  the  mass : 
The  church,  with  pillars  based  upon  the  throne 
It  proudly  csnopies,  will  lend  rts  aid, 
Like  Heaven's  magnificent  dome  to  shelter  that 
On  which  it  restt :  while  those  who  won  their  way 
By  noisest  yells  'gainst  venal  power  will  prove 
Power's  surest  props. 

Nwtdo.  How  doth  my  heart  revive : — 

Well  hast  thou  toiled. 

Saez.  O  that  the  King  had  nerre 

To  bear  him  up !  The  very  dogs  who,  if 
He  flee,  will  bark  and  bite,  would,  were  he  finr. 
Turn  their  vile  backs,  or  lick  his  hand  for  favor. 
But  soon  our  doubts  must  be  resolved.    Till  then, 
I  bid  your  Eminence  adieu ! 

JVimoo.  Heaven  speed 

Good  Saes ! 

Saez.    Short  be  the  interval  that  parts  ns— 
Happy  the  moment  we  shall  meet  again. 

[ExEtncT. 

SCENE  II. 

TheHoBofUuCortee.  TV  Covfet  tasessara :  HntooPrmi- 
dent :  The  labenie  and  ServtUe  en  oppeeite  eidee :  Abisb ALf 
Ballastbbos,  and  MorIllo  on  the  baekbenekee;  A  table 
wiik  Papen:  T%e  Secretary  reading. 

See,    **  Spaniards !  a  faction  rules  your  land  which  holds 
'*  Your  King  in  durance ;  menaces  his  life ; 
**  And  taints  with  poisonous  breath  the  air  of  France. 
*'  "Tis  time  to  check  this  anarchy  which  thus 
**  Disturbs  Spain's  and  the  world's  repose.    But  France 
■*  Wars  not  with  Spain.    Your  flag  alone  ahall  float, 
"  Your  provinces  be  ruled,  in  Ferdinand's  name. 
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*'  Sprang  from  the  Bourbon  blood,  I  come  to  free 
"  Your  captive  mooarcb ;  eare  your  suffering  priests; 
**  And  rescue  Spain  from  slavery.    That  done» 
"  We  seek  again  our  homes,  proud  to  have  restored 
'*  Your  happiness  and  honors — Louxm  An/oiatf.*' 

RUgo.    Senors!  YeVe  heard  the  high  behests  of  France. 
Disclaiming  war,  already  she  hath  forced 
Bidazoa's  neutral  stream,  and  plants  her  foot 
Upon  the  neck  of  Spain.    Like  hungry  wolves 
Adown  the  Pyrenees  her  legions  rush 
Upon  our  plains,  eager  for  Spanish  blood. 
Aye !  roused  by  th'  outoiy  of  a  baffled  tyrant, 
The  league  of  despots  haste  to  avenge  his  cause. 
A  second  Bourbon  conies  to  give  us  law ; 
And  loose  the  hand  of  Spain's  unnatural  son  :— 
A  parricide  at  heart.    Shame !  Tenfold  shame 
On  France !  whose  giddy  sons  erst  seizing  Freedom's 
Torch,  fired  her  holy  temple,  and  would  now, 
Breaking  Ood's  primal  law,- wrap  th'  earth-  in  darknesr. 
Must  Spaniards  quaff  this  cOp  of  infamy  1 
Like  passive  slaves  submit,— and  be  fi>igivenT 
Or  trusting  to  the  God  of  battles,  toach 
The  meddling  Gaul,  Spain  needs  no  foreign  hand, — 
And  least  of  all  a  Bourbon's— to  maintain 
Her  freedom  or  her  honor«    Senonr !  Your  answer. 

AhtM.     Senors !  A  hundred  thousand' bayoneU  gleam 
0*er  Spain :  your  wisdom,  still  may  rescue  her; 
Your  rashness  make  her  fields  a  lake  of  blood. 
Is  war  a  pastime,  think  ye,  to  be  played 
With  empty  coffers  ?  troops  half  clothed,  half  aiteed, 
Dispirited  t  'gainst  numbers  twice  their  own, — 
Whom  one  day's  march  may  bring  upon  Madrid  7 

JBoNM.    Who  stops  to  count  his  country's  enemies  f 
'TIS  not  their  valor :— treachery  at  home 
Invites  them  on.    Were  all  who  murmur  true. 
These  skipping  Gauls  would  show  the  morning  sun 
Their  homeward  tracks  upon  the  mountain  snows. 

[Sev.  Voice$,     True,  B(mo$,  tnul} 

Ferrer,    Aye !  Senors !  Well  the  Royal  Duke  bath  said, 
A  fdction  curses  Spaia  : — ^a  vile  French  faction 
Is  it,  longing  to  leap  into  his  arms. 

Ruia.    A  foul  conspiracy,  hatched  in  the  palace  ; 
And  this  day,  I  trust,  here  to  be  strangled. 

Abie.    Arrows  when  shot  in  air,  are  apt  to  fall 
Upon  the  bowman's  head.    Abisbal's  honor 
Questioned,  here  or  elsewhere,  finds  a  ready  voucher. 
[  Touchee  hie  enord.} 

Rule,    Abisbal's  sword,  which  leaps  not  forth  to  meet 
The  foes  of  Spain,  will  never  daunt  her  friends. 

Riego.    (K^ige  the  beti].    Senors !  No  place  is  this  for 
warlike  weapons 
Or  bloody  feuds.    Ye  wander  from  the  question:—' 
Your  answer  to  the  Duke. 

Ruie.    What  need  of  answer  ?  Rather  toar 
The  canting  manifesto  into  shreds ! 
Then  trample  it  beneath  our  feet—full  in 
His  envoy's  face— and'  send  him  hack  to  tell 
His  Master.    [Cheere.] 

Ferrer.  Nay,  best  use  the  trashy  stuff 

As  wadding  for  our  cannon,  and  so  ihake 
It  carry  ite  onrn  answer  back ;  'twill  go 
The  quicker. 

SevL  Voicee.    Bight!  Ferrer!  Right! 

MorUh.    Senors,  this  is  no  time  for  jests. 

BaBoMUroe.    True^  Morillo :  nor  will  these  air-gun  pellets 
fright  the  French. 

Abie.    The  Duke  still  proffers  peace :  why  spurn  his 
friendship? 
Why  doubt  his  royat  wordY. 

ArgwUee.  I  fear,  my  friends, 

Ye'xe  rash  with  our  good  King's  good  Cousin  and  Brother. 


Hath  he  not  led  his  Cmrdui  Samtmre 

Across  our  snowy  barrier,  here, — into 

The  very  midst  of  pestilence, — ^to  fright 

It  off  with  guns  and  trumpets  ?  [A  laugh.]  How  then  doubt 

His  royal  word— ye,  #ho  knoii^  princes  are 

Mirrors  of  Trath  and  Honor?  Mark  ye,  [Reaie.]  •*  Frmce 

**  Wen  mot  wth  i^Mm"— why,  no  !  She  doth  but  send 

Her  hundred  thousand  bayonets  to  ensure 

Our  peace !  She  would  have  us  free— free  av  herself, — 

And  sends  her  hundred  thousand' slaves  to  teach  os 

Freedom  !  She  would  annu!  our  naughty  law ; 

Giving  instead,  sage  pandecte — much  approved. 

At  Laybaeh  and  Troppau.    She  is  our  friend ; 

Our  ally :  Cbme  to  rescue  Spain  from— Spaniards— 

And  give  her  to  the  care  of  Gauls  and  CaJmiieks !  [  Chmn 

from  the  LiberaU.] 
How  can  we  thank  enough  such  friends  who,  from 
Sheer  love,  wouM  fofce  us  to  be  free  ?  Wage  war 
To  give  us  peace ; — and  only  evkt  our  throate 
To  make  us  happy !  But  why — why  thir  vile 
Hypocrisy  expose,  seen  and  despised 
By  eveiy  honest  heart  ?  'Tis  Liberty, 
My  friends— that,  that's  the  pestilence  whose  sprea  d 
These  holy  allies  dread— what  tyrant  doth  not  ? 
O,  shame !  that  England— Sidney's  England- views 
With  freezing  look  the  death-strife  of  a  people 
Left  by  the  world— in  the  world's  cause— alone. 
To  meet  the  damned  conspiracy  of  Kings. 
But  spite  of  open  foe  and  treacherous  friend 
Spain  shall  be  free.    Let  the  proud  Bourbon  come ! 
When  France  appeals  to  her  crusading  Saint| 
Spain  shall  invoke  her  God — the  God  of  Justice — 
Who  crowned  her  araik  at  Roncesvaux  and  Quentin. 

ICheereJrom  the  LiberaU.] 

[Several  members  of  the  King's  party  rise  to  speak. 
Enter  at  the  door  of  the  Ante-chamber  Saez  and  a  Mbs- 

SSNOSB.] 

Officer.    A  message  from  his  Majesty ! 
Riego.  Be  seated, 

Senors!   the  royd  message  claims  precedence. 

{The  MissBNOER  adoancee  and  hande  a  paper  to  the  Sbc- 
XBTARY.    Sabz  Remoine.] 

See.    [Reade.]     **  Our  Health  yet  needs  reprieve  from 
caros  of  state — 
"  We  hope  anon,  in  person,  we  may  greet 
"  The  Cortes :  meanwhiTe,  through'  our  trasty  Saez, 
"  Near  by,  well  hearken  to  your  grievances, 
"  If  any  such  ye  have,  and  thereupon 
**  Make  known  to  ye  our  pleasure.    I,  the  King, 

Ferrer.    A  fetoh !  a  womH>nt  trick  to  dodge  the  law's 
Pursuit.    'Tis  but  the  King's  old  malady  ; 
A  civil  and  most  courtier-like  complaint 
Which,  at  his  bidding,  comes  and  {[oes. 

Ruie.    .  Don  JoaquiA 

Doth  err :  *tis  a  rebellious  ague  which 
Irreverently  hath  seized  on  Majesty ; 
Nor  will  yield  save  to  mighty  Angouleme.- 
If  Ferdinand  contemn  our  summons,  and 
Stand  mute,  His  proof  of  guilt. 

Arg.  Whene'er  the  kia^ 

Faileth  in  duty  to  the  realm,  the  Charter 
Holds  him  no  longer  capable  of  rule ; 
And  all  his  powers  devolve  upon  the  Cortes. 

Abie.    His  Majesty  responds  through  Saez ;  and  such 
His  right. 

Riego:    Of  right  the  King  doth  sit  among  us : 
All  others  by  courtesy  alone. 

Abie,    To  one  accused,  the  boon  was  ne'er  d«hi«clf 
To  Qige  by  prosy  his  defence ;  would  ye 
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GoDdemn,  anbeftrd  ?  Or  fear  jpe,  8«efe  may 
Coofoood  your  learned  orators? 

Ruis,  In  this 

The  King's  free  choice  should  be  indulged  :— then  let 
Him  bear  through  Saea'  ears,  and  speak  by  Saez*  mouth. 

[8e9L  Voice*. ]    Le^tve  !  Leave  !  a  teat  for  Saez, 

Rifgo.    If  none  gainsay,  Don  Victor  is  receired. 
iSaa  ednanem  amd  takes  hie  eeai  near  the  centre  of  the  HalL] 

Abie.  ^Takittg  e§  hi*  hoL]    Senors,  let  not  unseemly 
haste  o'erleap 
All  courtesy.    We  hold  the  King  as  present ; 
Yet,  sit  we  eovered ;  and  the  threatning  rod 
Bslatas  its  place.    lAU  of  the  King's  forty  take  off  their  hate.} 

Rme.  Whence  in  Abisbal  springs 

This  oew*boni  seal  for  royalty  ?  this  deference 
For  ruk,— though  held  by  wretches  who  disgrace  it? 
I  do  remember  now ;  for  Caius  Cassar 
His  rile  Courtiers  claimed  it,— and  next,  for  that 
Far  worthier  brute,  Caesar's  foiufooted  consul. 

Riego.    Remove  the  rod.    [  The  rod  ie  remoMiL]    In  all 
that  doth  concern 
The  King,  Don  Victor  hath  free  scope  to  speak. 

Saez.  Thaoks,  Senor :  thanks  to  all.  And  now  since  'tis 
Oar  Sorereign's  will,  and  Saes  may  therefore  speak 
Freelj  in  his  behalf,  I  do  demand 
On  what  pretence,  the  Father  of  his  Country — [Looke  Uh 

wards  the  nwcr^peioft.]^ 
Spain's  lawful  Prinee— for  so  has  God  ordained  hina— 
While  toiling  for  God*s  gloiy — and  for  Spain's — 
By  Bajcrilegious  hands  has  thus  been  seised  : — 
Even  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  palace  ? 
Who  here  the  mystery  will  explain  ? — or  who — 
Who  findicate  the  wrong?— I  pause  for  answer. 

AfgmeUat.     O !  Specious  ignorance !  Don  Vietor  Saes ! 
The  conscience-keeper  of  the  King, — forgets 
The  acts  himself  advised,  from  which  even  fiends 
Had  shrunk  appalled,  and  innocently  asks, 
Bf  what  authority  the  victims  dare 
Resist 

Rme.    [Aeideto  Ferrer.1   Now  Ferrer  that  vile  monk  will 
isee 
hoot,  the  ravenous  tiger  doth  the  Iamb 
Pusoe  for  very  kindness. 

Ferrer.    [Aside  to  Rme.}    Aye  :  or  swear 
Away  the  flying  lambkin's  life,  on  plea 
Of  tkiiating  for  the  tiger's  blood. 

8sez.  WeU  parried : 

Aigoelles  shows  his  training,  and  would  shun 
The  point  which  met  might  pierce  too  sharply.   Not 
The  King's  misdeeds  the  question  now,  as  ye 
WooM  have  it— but  yours,  my  Seiktrs,  yours.    Your  war- 
rant! 
Thf  law  •  The  law !  Ye  stickle  much  for  law— 
Which  makos  ye  greater  than  your  monarch:  Aye ! 
Yoorlaw!  your  law! 

Argudies.  And  why  may  we,  too,  not 

Appesl  to  that  high  source  whence  tyrants  falsely 
Dedoee  their  fell  prerogatives,  and  say — 
The  Isw  dirine,  with  life  impressed  on  all 
That  breathe,  taught  us  to  stay  the  bloody  aim 
Uplifted  to  destroy  us  7 

Sees.  Wisely  doth 

Aifoelles  cite  a  law  from  mortal  ken 
80  far  removed,  none  may  disprove  his  reading. 

ArgueUee.    Vainly  doth  Saez  deny  a  law  all  earth 
Attests ;  proclaimed  in  thunders,  that  the  deaf 
Vsj  hear  it :  traced  in  characters  of  light 
The  Uiad  must  see.    The  new  bom  infant  owns 

*Ialhe  Hall  of  the  Cortes  over  the  chair,  is  this  inscrip- 
tion, •<  FenuBdo  TU,  Padre  de  la  Patria." 


its  force,  and  vengeful  insects  oft  have  taught 

It  to  the  doubting  sage.    But  if  alone 

Saes  know  not,  or  knowing,  disavow 

Heaven's  holy  law,  Spain's  written  statute  too 

Will  he  dispnte—which  holds  all  Spaniards,  high 

And  low,  who  foreign  foes  shall  bring  within 

Her  realm,  or  aid  them  there,  for  outlawed  traitors  ? 

Saet.    Who  gave  that  law  to  Spain?  Who  but  her  kings? 
From  them  alone  oomes  all  its  binding  force. 
Monarchs  make  laws  for  subjects  to  obey : 
Not  chains  to  bind  themselves.    Sovereignty  needs 
Must  be  supreme ;  and  hence,  above  the  law. 
The  learned  Arguelles  scarce  will  question  this. 

ArgtieUes,    Tis  a  sound  tenet— strangely  urged  by  Saei : 
For  he  must  know,  what  Spain  herself  proclaims— 
{Points  to  in8criptiim.y    That  in  the  nation,  not  the  King, 

resides 
That  sovereignty  he  truly  paints  supreme. 

Ruis.    [Aside  to  Ferrer.)    The  Jesuit's  aaswered  now. 

Ferrer.  Who  conquers  him 

Beau  Lucifer. 

Saex.    Error  on  error  piled — ^is  error  still : 
Your  boasted  edict  smacks  of  its  earthy  souroe. 
From  human  statutes  kings  derive  no  power ; 
Brook  no  restraint.    From  loftier  fountains  flow 
Tbeir  \*ast  prerogatives.    Ambassadors 
From  Ood,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ; 
Or  only  that  obey  ordained  by  him 
Whose  power  they  wield. 

Arguellee.  Who  plays  the  sophist  now? 

Point  Saes  to  heaven,  he  cannot  soar  so  high  : 
To  earth,— he  cannot  stoop  so  low.    But  now 
The  sky's  dense  curtain  from  his  eye  concealed 
Nature's  first  law ;  and  now  'tis  but  a  veil 
Of  gossamer  to  show  the  tyrant^s  patent. 
Monarchs  ere  now,  who  impiously  have  claimed 
A  warrant  from  above  for  their  misrule, 
Have  fearfully  been  taught  that  not  in  Hearea 
Alone  the  power  to  check  their  mad  caprice. 
Doth  Saez  forget  that  Athens  at  a  blow 
Cut  off  her  thirty  tyrants  ?  Tarquin ;— Cassar ; — 
Have  they  not  each  immortalized  a  Brutus  ? 
England  struck  off  a  Stuart's  head ;  and  France, 
A  Bourbon's.    [Mwmmrs,]    Yet  were  Charles  and  Louis 

patterns 
Of  every  excellence  compared  with 

Members  of  the  Kings'  Party.    Treason !  Treason ! 

Liberale.    Hear,  hear !  Proceed. 

ArgtteOes.  Must  I  not  paint  a  tyrant 

Lest  some  should  say — /  know  the  picture  ? 

Rtego.    [Rhkge  beU.}  Proceed. 

Arguellee.    If  such  did  merit  death,  then  what  his  due 
In  whom  concentres  every  vice — [munnur*]— to  form 
[Aftcrmiirt.]     A  monster— [con/ic*«d  criee  of  "  TVMson**— 

"  Order**^**  name  Atm"— "noww  Aim."] 
A  sensual,  treacherous,  bloody  monster— 

Saez.  Name  him — 

Arguellee.  His  name  doth  stare  os  in  the  face.  [Points 
to  inscription.  Cheat  eottfusion  ;  crie*  of  ^  Treaeon  P* 
Brave  Arguellee  /] 

Riego.    Order  must  be  restored.    [Ringe  beR.} 
[Arguelles  {oAe*  Ait  eeat.] 

Ruis.    [Aside  to  Ferrer.]    A  home  thrust— Ferrer. 
Poor  Saez!  He's  sadly  gored.    Stone  still— Dead !  dead! 

Ferrer.    Lo,  then,  a  miracle  !  The  dead  hath  risen  ! 

Saez.    And  comes  Arguelles  here— before  the  world — 
To  chaunt  the  praise  of  regicides  and  traitors  ? 
To  preach  rebellion,  and  to.  draw  his  text 
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From  distant  land  and  age  remote  ?  Our  country, 
Heaven  be  praised,  shapes  not  her  polity 
By  foreign  models ;  nor  doth  precedents 
Supply  to  prop  the  cause  of  anarchy. 

Arguellea.    Thanks,  thanks  to  Saez,  who  lauds  ber 
bright  example. 
Till  Monks  became  her  masters,  in  what  region 
Of  the  earth  dwelt  spirits  more  bold  and  free.    Our  sires 
Abjured  the  creed  by  their  degenerate  sons 
Espoused.    Stem  Arragon,  with  ragged  hand. 
Seating  his  monarch  on  the  throne,  this  lesson 
Taught  him.—/,  whote  povm- turpastta  lAoie, 
MaJu  thet  my  kinjft  provided  thorn  reapoefti 
My  rights:  ifnot-^noT.    Ajid  his  lovely  partner, 
The  fair  Castile,  in  her  onwedded  prime, 
Bratal  Onlono  and  the  stubborn  Henry 
Stript  of  the  regal  robe  7  Who  here  so  base 
Would  justify  their  crimes,  or  mourn  their  fate  7 
8och  be  his  doom,  who,  to  a  nation's  min, 
Shall  power  pervert,  confided  for  its  good. 

Saez.    And  who  doth  here  indict  his  lawful  King  7 
Or  what  the  mighty  crimes  he  could  commit 
At  which  his  factious  subjects  dare  take  umbrage  7 

Arguelles  recounts  various  acts  of  Royal  misrule  and  op- 
pression : 

Saex.    Such  rant  in  Plaza  matob,  would,  methinks. 
Find  fitter  audience.    *    •    The  proofs— the  proofs ! 

Thus  challenged  RiBOO  steps  forth,  and  produces  the  king's 
letter  to  Angouleme— found  on  his  Chaplain,  Vinukssa. 
Various  punishments  are  proposed— death,  deposition, 
exile.  &c. ;— but  finally,  through  the  treacheiy  of  Abisbal, 
Ballesteros,  and  Morillo,  the  King  is  acquitted.  He  is 
then  conducted  by  Mina  from  the  Ante-chamber  through 
the  hall ;  where  terrified  by  the  stem  resolution  of  Rtego, 
Mina,  &c.,  to  obtain  some  pledges  for  future  security  to 
Spain,  he  gives  such  as  content  the  greater  part  of  the 
Liberals,  and  retires,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace. Riego,  Mina,  &c.,  hold  a  short  colloquy  secretly 
watched  by  Sees.  Without  are  heard  shouto  of  **  Death 
to  the  nation  ?"  Dovm  with  Riego  ?**  &c. 

Mina.  Hah !  Hearken  to 

Your  doom  and  Spain's.    Ye  are  duped,  and  all  is  lost. 

Riego.   Never  f  while  Mina  wears  a  sword. 

Mina,  A  toy ! 

An  idle  toy,  sleeping  within  iu  sheath, 
When  forth  it  should  have  leapt  tb  rescue  Spain. 

Ri^go.    Think'st  not,  my  friend,  that  Spain  may  yet  be 
safe, 
Her  councils  shaped  by  Arguelles  7 

Arguellee.  Rather  say 

Her  forces  led  by  thee  and  Mina. 

Mina.  Tush  f 

A  feint !  the  monk  and  his  bribed  minions  laughed 
To  see  ye  duped. 

Arguellee.    This  night  the  pledge  redeemed. 

Mina.    But,  say  'lis  forfeit  7 

Riego.  Let  him  play  us  false  : 

Isla's  brave  band— thy  Navarrese— at  call : — 
Thy  sword  will  do  its  office ;  aye,  and  mine 
Shall  hew  the  marble  from  his  heart  whereon 
To  build  Spain's  peace,  y 

Mina.  Now  spring  my  hopes  afresh. 

Riego.    Short  breathing  time  is  lefl  us  to  prepare. 

Mina.    Minutes  shall  do  the  work  of  bouvs. 


Fbrdinand's  terron  vanish  on  reaching  his  Palace.  There 
he  receives  the  gratulations  of  his  courtiers  on  his  tri- 
umph over  the  Liberals. 

1*/.  Cmcrtier.  A  glorious  victory  7 

2nd  C&wr.    A  rout !  A  rout ! 

K.  Ferd.    Sooth,  'twas  no  less :  Ail  Madrid 
Greeted  our  triumph.    Heard  ye  the  shouts  7 

let.  Cour.  No  voice  did  cheer  more  loudly  than  my  own. 

2nd.  Cour.     One  sounded  'bove  the   rest—"  Long  live 
the  King .'" 
Twas  mine. 

let.  Monk.    **  Death  to  the  Nation  /"  That  the  note  I 
raised,  which  drowned  the  rest. 

3rd  Cour.  But  marked  ye  how 

That  note  was  lost  when  on  yet  higher  key 
"  The  King!  The  Absolute  King!"  burst  from  my  lips, 
And  straight  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  tongues. 

Chamorro.     Ohamorro  spied  ye;  burrowing  'mid   the 
crowd  ;— 
Till  rose  the  cry,  "  Riego  eomee .'"  •*  Ah,  Mtnar 
And  then,  like  mice,  away  ye  scampered.    Pshaw  ! 
Pshaw  I  God  ne'er  made  your  peers  and  monks  for  aoldiers. 

The  Courtiers  having  dispersed,  a  scheme  is  planned  by 
Sakz  for  the  seizure  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberals— 
to  which,  having  been  absolved  from  his  oatba  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  the  King  readily  assents. 

The  soene  changes  to  Risoo's  house.  After  a  brief  dia- 
logue, during  which  Riego  presents  Diaz  with  the 
sword  of  his  father  [Poblibr,]  the  latter  retires  with 
leave  to  joia  the  band  of  Isla*  and  Dona  Thbbbsa 
eaters: 

Dona  Theresa.    Some  spirit  sure  of  evil  haunts  the 
house. 
But  now  Diaz  I  met— like  thee — quite  lost 
In  thought.    In  soldier  trim  proudly  he  past 
As  tho'  he  knew  me  not.   Almost  I  fancied 
Twas  Porlier's  self!  [5^^.] 

Riego.  In  form  and  feature :— aye, 

In  every  generous  quality  of  soul, — 
The  living  image  of  his  murdered  sire ! 
Yes :  Such  my  earliest  friend,  when  our  young  hattrts, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  ancient  lore,  and  fired 
By  deeds  of  ancient  glory,  first  communed 
In  Salamanca's  learned  halls,  and  vowe«i 
Immortal  enmity  to  tyrants !— Blasted 
Were  all  his  buoyant  hopes !  And  Freedom  mouras 
His  fall ! 

Doha  The.    But  Hope  msy  point  to  Porlier's  frirad 
And  to  his  orphan  boy,  whom  Heaven  hath  spaietl 
To  twine  around  our  hearts,  and  emuVaie 
His  father's  virtues.    Say,  lives  not  your  Porlier 
Still  incur  Diaz 7 

Riego.  Fond  illusion!  Yes; 

111  cherish  it,  and  think  'tis  Poriier's  self. 
Surviving  in  his  son  t'  avenge  his  country's 
Injuries  and  his  own. 

Doha  The.    [Sighing  deeply.]    A  thorny  path 
I  fear  must  yet  be  trod  by  htm  and  thee. 

In  the  midst  of  these  fearful  anticipations,  the  expected 
summons  to  meet  the  King's  council,  arrives.  Riego 
attends  the  Messengers,  and  is  treacherously  conveyed 
to  a  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition. 

[End  or  Act  III.] 
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PHILADBLFHU:  1.BA  AND  BLANCHABO. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  pablication  in 
B  former  No.  It  has  reached  Part  III — on  better 
paper  and  larg^er  type,  than  the  New- York  publi- 
cations. This  also  is  a  very  valuable,  cheap  and 
Qseinl  work — for  95  cents  the  No.  Formerly, 
Philadelphia  was  the  great  mart  for  books.  But 
New- York,  with  her  greedy  appetite  that  is  swal- 
lowing up  every  thing,  has  stretched  forth  her 
bands,  through  the  Messrs.  Harper,  after  this  branch 
of  trade  also.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  well-known 
Bod  enterprising  publishers  of  Philadelphia,  dispu- 
ting the  palm  of  cheap  literature  with  her  rival  sis- 
ter. New- York.  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  could 
Bot  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  selection  of 
a  work,  than  they  have  been  in  that  of  this  Ency- 
clopedim.  We  have  not  space  at  present  for  more 
than  one  extract — intending  to  make  others  from 
fiitore  No's.  And,  as  earthquakes  have  been  rife 
of  late — we  will  let  Murray  ^s  Geographical  Ency- 
dopsBdia  speak  for  itself  on  that  subject : 

^  On  earthquakes,  and  the  changes  they  produce 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Werner  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  earthquakes.  Some,  he  says,  appear  to 
be  connected  with  a  particular  volcano,  and  to  have 
their  focus  in  the  same  region  as  it.  They  are 
only  felt  to  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  around, 
aod  their  paroxysms  are  almost  always  connected 
with  those  of  the  volcano.  Others,  which  appear 
(0  have  their  focus  at  a  much  greater  depth,  and 
whose  effects  are  much  greater,  are  propagated  to 
iBHnense  distances  with  incredible  celerity,  and  are 
felt  almost  at  the  same  time  at  points  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Some  of  the  latter, 
however,  approach  the  former,  and  are  still  con- 
nected with  volcanic  phenomena.  Thus,  during 
the  earthquake  which  overturned  Lima  in  1746, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  has 
been  recorded,  four  volcanoes  opened  in  one  night, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  earth  ceased. 

"  VmoersalUy  of  earthquakes.  If  in  the  more 
violent  we  include  the  slighter  agitations  of  the 
eaith^s  soriace  in  particular  places,  earthquakes 
nay  be  said  to  be  universal  or  general,  and  we 
nay  affirm  that  no  considerable  country  i»  entirely 
exempted  from  them.  Sandy  deserts  and  fertile 
regions,  pnmitive,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hills, 
extensive  plains,  and  even  marshy  districts  but  lit- 
lie  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  afford  no 
protection  against  these  destructive  phenomena, 
which  are  equally  prevalent  in  cold,  in  temperate, 
and  in  tropical  climates.  They  are,  however, 
generally  considered  more  frequent  near  to  coasts ; 
thus  Sjrria,  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia,  Ame- 
liea,  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Iceland,  are  most  subject  to  them ;  while  the 
plains  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the  North  of  Europe 
•re  least  exposed.    Viewing  the  whole  earth,  and 


including  every  slighter  agitation,  earthquakes  ap- 
pear to  be  exceedingly  numerous,  and  it  may  be 
maintained  that  not  a  week  passes  in  which  the 
earth's  surface  in  some  place  or  other  is  not  more 
or  less  agitated.  The  great  number  of  concus- 
sions observed  in  civilized  countries,  and  the  het 
that  some  districts  are  constantly  agitated  by  them, 
entitle  us  to  draw  the  conclusion.  Their  return  in 
the  places  most  subject  to  them,  and  in  the  places 
where  they  are  less  frequent,  is  not  regulated  by 
any  precise  period  of  time.  Their  appearance  is 
not  connected  with  any  particular  season  of  the 
year  or  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  take  place 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

"  Phenomena  of  earthquakes.  The  phenomena 
peculiar  to  earthquakes  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently simple.  They  consist  in  tremblings  and 
oscillations  of  the  earth's  surface,  called  shocks ; 
extending  over  greater  or  smaller  tracts  of  country, 
and  frequently  following  a  particular  direction. 
The  shocks  appear  at  first  chiefly  as  perpendicular 
heavings ;  then  as  horizontal  undulations  or  oscil« 
lations ;  lastly,  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  vio- 
lent agitation :  the  motion  is  more  or  less  rotatory. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  rending,  slipping,  rising  and 
sinking  of  the  ground,  the  violent  agitations  of 
the  sea,  lakes,  rivers  and  springs ;  consisting,  in 
springs,  in  their  drying  up  or  bursting  forth  with 
great  violence;  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ocean, 
in  their  falling  and  rising,  and  rushing  backwards 
and  forwards,  owing  to  the  sinking  and  rising  of 
the  land,  we  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena.  As  the  subject  is  very  inte- 
resting, we  shall  view  it  somewhat  in  detail,  and 
under  the  following  heads :  1.  Shocks.  2.  Extent 
of  earthquakes.  3.  Duration  of  shocks.  4.  Mag- 
nitude of  rents  formed,  and  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them.  5.  Elevation  and  subsidence  of 
the  land.  6.  Agitations  in  the  sea.  7.  Notice  of 
particular  earthquakes. 

'^  1.  Shocks.  The  slightest  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, consisting  of  perpendicular  heavings  and 
horizontal  undulations,  commonly  produce  rents  in 
houses,  moving  light  objects  in  them,  as  articles  of 
furniture.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  who  do  not  perceive  it  from  the  sub- 
terraneous noise  resembling  thunder  which  accom- 
panies it,  feel  unsteady  while  in  their  beds,  but  par- 
ticularly when  sitting,  and  believe  themselves  seized 
with  a  sudden  giddiness.  The  shocks  proceed 
gradually  to  be  more  violent,  and  then  they  are 
very  easily  perceived  even  by  the  inexperienced. 
Then  the  most  substantial  buildings  are  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  the  inhabitants  buried  beneath  their 
ruins :  while  buildings  of  a  lighter  construction  are 
only  rent,  and  very  slender  reed  huts  are  least  of 
all  exposed  to  destruction.  In  some  cases  the 
fracturing,  or  as  it  were  trituration,  surpasses  de- 
scription. Hence,  for  the  plainest  reasons,  it  is 
most  dangerous  to  remain  n  houses  or  inhabited 
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places ;  but  even  the  fields  and  mountains  them- 
seWes  afford  do  perfect  security,  inasmuch  as  the 
fields  frequently  in  some  places  open  into  fissures, 
and  are  rent  asunder ;  while  mountains  are  not  only 
rent,  but  slide  down  into  the  valleys,  dam  up  rivers, 
form  lakes,  and  cause  inundations.  Although  the 
desolation  produced  by  these  convulsions  eiceeds 
all  description,  this  is  much  more  the  case  with  the 
rotatory  motions ;  a  species  of  motion,  however, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  denied  by  some 
geologists.  In  proof  of  it,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  during  the  earthqnake  of  Catania, 
whose  general  direction  was  from  S.  E.  to  N. 
W.,  many  statues  were  turned  round,  and  a  large 
mass  of  rock  was  turned  25^  from  South  to  East. 
But  the  rotatory  motion  was  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  on  the 
10th  November,  1899,  by  which  many  houses 
were  turned  round,  and  three  palm-trees  were  found 
twisted  round  one  another  like  willows.  These  ro«- 
tatory  motions  of  masses  of  rock  are  particularly  in- 
teresting when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  faults  or  shifts  among  strata  in  non- vul- 
canic districts.  It  is  only  the  slighter  earthquakes 
that  pass  by  with  a  single  shock ;  in  most  of  them 
more  shocks  follow  at  short  intervals,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  number  is  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  the  concussion.  The  first  shock  is  some- 
times the  most  powerful,  but  the  second  is  as  often, 
if  not  oftener,  equally  violent.  Further,  the  con- 
cussions are  also  repeated  after  longer  intervals, 
as  the  earthquakes  in  Syria,  that  sometimes  con- 
tinue for  a  number  of  months,  with  longer  or  shorter 
intermissions ;  but  the  first  catastrophe  is  generally 
the  most  violent  and  destructive. 

"2.  Extent  of  earthquakes.  It  is  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  that  points  out  the  great  extent  of  the- 
tracts  of  land  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  In  this 
respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  violent  that  ever 
visited  Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the  con- 
cussion on  the  bottom,  or  momentary  rising  or  up- 
heaving of  the  submarine  land,  the  sea  overflowed 
the  coasts  of  Sweden,  England,  and  Spain,  and  of 
the  islands  of  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Martinique 
in  America.  In  Barbadoes,  the  tide  which  rises 
only  98  inches,  rose  90  feet  in  the  bay  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  water  appeared  as  black  as  ink,  owing  pro- 
bably to  bituminous  matter  thro  vim  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  November,  when 
the  concussion  was  most  violent,  the  water  at  Gua- 
daloupe  retreated  twice,  and  on  its  return  rose  in 
the  channel  of  the  island  to  a  height  of  from  10  to 
12  feet.  Similar  appearances  were  witnessed  at 
Martinique.  A  wave  of  the  sea,  60  feet  high, 
overflowed  a  part  of  the  city  of  Cadiz ;  and  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  such  as  Geneva,  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  commotion  six  hours  after  the  first 
shock.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  agitations  were 
noticed  in  lake  Ontario,  in  October,  1765.     During 


the  earthquake  at  Lima,  1586,  a  wave  of  the  sea 
rose  84  feet  high  in  the  harbor  of  Callao.  During 
the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  in  1783,  the  sea  not 
only  overflowed  the  coast  and  drowned  many  peo- 
ple, but  was  in  general  so  much  agitated  that  the 
guns  on  shipboard  sprung  from  the  deck  to  a  height 
of  several  inches. 

**  3.  Slipping  of  tnountttins.  Besides  the  com<> 
mon  operations  of  earthquakes  already  mentioned, 
others  occur  that  do  not  immediately  succeed  the 
concussions,  and  therefore,  happen  less  frequently. 
To  these  belong  the  sliding  down  of  parts  of  moun- 
tains, as  at  Dobratch  in  1345,  and  the  falling  to- 
gether of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in  1609,  by 
which  the  bed  of  a  river  was  dammed  up.  In  the 
latter  place,  a  part  of  a  mountain  slid  down  and 
covered  many  plantations ;  the  city  of  Port  Royal 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms ;  and  a  plain  of 
1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it. 

"  4.  Duration  of  shocks.  Single  shocks  fre- 
quently succeed  otie  another  very  rapidly,  and  often 
after  greater  or  smaller  intervals  of  time ;  they  are 
occasionally  single,  frequently  very  ntameroua ;  and 
in  volcanic  districts,  shocks  sometimee  happen  after 
a  lapse  of  months  or  years,  are  then  followed  by 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  even  periods  of  10 
or  100  years.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  remarkable 
that  since  the  earthquake  which  ia  1904  shook 
Antioch,  Damaacus,  and  Tripoli,  Syria  was  apaxed 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  al- 
though no  region  of  the  earth  suflfers  more  from 
these  destructive  phenomena  than  that  country.  It 
is,  in  short,  difficult  to  define  the  duration  of  a  sin- 
gle shock.  It  is  undoubtedly  brief  in  genend ;  and 
in  slighter  shocks,  witnessed  by  tranquil  spectators 
and  conaequently  observed  with  greater  attention, 
it  is  not  longer  than  a  few  seconds.  In  the  greater 
convulsions,  for  instance  at  Lima,  Caraccas,  Calap 
bria,  Catania,  Zante,  Antioch,  &c.,  the  time  is 
reckoned  from  fifty  seconds  to  one  minute  and  five 
seconds,  or  indefinitely  from  a  few  minutee  to  a 
few  seconds.  When  we  consider  how  exceedingly 
distracted  the  attention  is  when  the  shock  is  first 
perceived,  that  the  duration  cannot  be  measured 
by  means  of  a  watch,  but  by  supposition,  and 
that  by  such  a  mode  of  computation  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  reckoning  time  much  longer  than  it  really 
is,  we  may  with  great  probability  conclude  that  the 
duration  of  a  single  shock  does  not  go  beyond  a 
few  seconds,  and  we  may  affirm  that,  at  the  most, 
it  rarely  exceeds  half  a  minnte. 

^  5.  Magnitude  of  rents  formed  by  earthquakes. 
These  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms  in 
extent.  They  have  either  a  direction  which  is 
nearly  straight  or  more  or  less  winding,  or  they 
run  in  all  directions  from  a  centre.  During  the 
terrible  Calabrian  earthquakes  of  1783,  rents  were 
formed  of  great  dimensions ;  in  the  territory  of  San 
Fiii  there  was  formed  a  rent  half  a  mile  long,  two 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  twenty-fitpe  feet  deep ;  io 
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Um  disUict  of  Plaisano,  a  rent,  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  one  handred  and  &sq  feet  broad,  and  thirty 
feet  deep  opened;  and  in  the  same  district  two 
galfs  arose,  one  at  Cerzalli,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  one  handred  and  fifty  feet  broad,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  deep ;  and  another,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad, 
and  two  handred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  UUoa 
relates  that  in  the  earthqu^e  of  1746,  in  Peru,  a. 
rent  took  place,  which  was  two  miles  and  a  half 
long,  and  four  or  ^y&  feet  wide.  These  rents 
sometimes  close  again ;  thus,  in  the  year  1092,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  during  an  earthquake,  the 
ground  heaved  like  a  boiling  sea,  and  was  traversed 
by  numerous  rents,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whioh 
were  often  seen  at  a  time  opening  and  dosing  ra- 
pidly again. 

'*  6.  Elevation  and  subsidence  of  land  during 
earthquakes.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  land  is  frac* 
tared  and  then  traversed  with  vast  rents  by  earth< 
quakes,  that  portion  of  the  land  will  in  some  places 
sink  and  in  others  rise,  and  this  not  once  but  several 
times  in  the  same  place.  In  the  year  1772,  daring 
an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Java, 
the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a  grest  part  of  the 
volcano,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  country,  esti- 
mated to  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad, 
was  swallowed  up.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  a  new  quay  entirely  disappeared; 
thoQsands  of  the  inhalMtants  had  taken  shelter  on 
it,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tottering  and  falling 
buildings,  when  suddenly  the  quay  sunk  down  with 
its  thoHsands  of  human  beings,  and  not  one  of  their 
dead  bodies  evM  floated  to  the  surface.  In  the 
year  1692,  during  an  earthquake  in' Jamaica,  a 
tract  of  land  about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent  sank 
down  in  less  than  a  minnte,  and  the  sea  immediately 
took  its  place.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island 
several  large  tracts  with  their  whole  population 
were  swallowed  np,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their 
place  covering  above  a  thousand  acres.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by  earth- 
qoakes  might  be  given ;  we  shall  enumerate  a  few 
of  them.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  a  most 
dreadful  earthquake  visited  the  coast  of  Chili ;  the 
shock  wae  felt  at  the  same  time  throughout  a  space 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  -miles  from  north  to 
sooth.  When  the  country  around  Valparaiso  was 
examined  on  the  morning  of  the  shock,  it  was  found 
that  the  entire  line  of  coast,  for  the  distanee  of 
more  than  a  handred  moles,  was  raised  above  its 
Ibrmer  level.  The  area  over  which  this  upraising 
took  place  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles :  the  rise  upon  the  coast  was  from 
two  to  four  feet ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  inland, 
ii  was  estimated  from  five  to  seven  feet.  On  the 
18ib  of  March  in  the  year  1790,  at  St.  Maria  di 
Niaeomi,  some  miles  from  Terranuovo,  near  the 
sonth  coast  of  Sicily,  a  loud  snbterranean  noise  was 
4ieaid  under  the  town  just  mantioned,  and  the  day 


after  earthquakes  were  felt ;  then  the  ground  gradu- 
ally sunk  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italiaa 
miles,  during  seven  shocks,  and  in  one  place  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet ;  as  the  subsidence  was  unequal, 
rents  were  formed,  some  of  which  were  so  wide 
that  they  could  not  be  leaped  over :  this  gradual 
sinking  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month.  About 
the  middle  of  this  period  an  opening  took  place  in 
the  subsiding  land,  about  three  feet  in  diameter; 
through  these,  continued  to  flow,  for  three  hours,  a 
stream  of  mud,  which  covered  a  i^aoe  sixty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  broad ;  the  mud  was  saltish 
and  composed  of  chalky  marl  and  a  viscid  clay, 
with  fragments  of  crystalline  limestone ;  it  smelt 
of  sulphur  and  petroleum.  On  the  16th  June 
1819,  at  Outch,  in  Bombay,  a  violent  earthquake 
took  place,  during  which,  independent  of  other 
changes,  the  eastern  and  almost  abandoned  channel 
of  the  Indus  was  much  altered  :  this  estuary  was, 
before  the  earthquake,  fordable  at  Luckput,  being 
only  a  foot  deep  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  at  flood 
tide  never  more  than  six  feet ;  but  it  was  deepened 
at  the  fort  of  Luckput,  after  the  earthquake,  to 
more  than  eighteen  feet  at  low  water,  showing  that 
a  considerable  depression  had  taken  place.  The 
channel  of  the  river  Rnnn,  was  so  much  sunk  that* 
instead  of  being  dry  as  before,  during  that  period 
of  the  year,  it  was  no  longer  fordable  except  at 
one  place ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Captain  Macmur- 
doch, — ^and  the  observation  is  of  high  geological 
import,  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  valleys, 
of  river  districts,  &c. — '  should  the  water  continue 
throughout  the  year,  we  may  perhaps  see  an  in- 
land navigation  along  the  northern  shore  of  Cuteh ; 
which,  from  stone  anchors,  &c.  still  to  be  seen, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  country,  I  believe  to  have 
existed  at  some  former  period.'  Sindree,  a  small 
mud  fort  and  village  belonging,  to  the  Cutch  go- 
vernment, situated  where  the  Runn  joins  the  Indus, 
was  overflowed  at  the  time  of  the  shock.  The 
people  escaped  with  diflliculty,  and  the  tops  of  the 
houses  and  walls  are  now  alone  seen  above  water. 
In  the  year  1790,  in  the  Caraccas,  during  an  earth- 
quake, a  portion  of  granite  soil  sunk,  and  left  a 
lake  600  yards  in  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to  an 
hundred  feet  deep ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  forest  of 
Aripao  which  sunk,  and  the  trees  remained  green 
for  several  months  under  water. 

"  7.  Agitations  of  the  sea.  We  have  already 
noticed,  in  a  general  way,  the  agitations  observed 
in  the  sea  during  earthquakes ;  we  shall  now  add 
some  particulars  illustrative  of  these  motions.  Du- 
ring the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  the  sea  rose 
along  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  at  Cadis  it  advaooed 
in  the  form  of  vast  waves  sixty  feet  high.  At  Lis- 
bon about  sixty  thousand  persons  perished.  The 
sea  first  retired,  and  laid  the  bar  dry ;  it  then  ros^ 
ed  in,  rising  upwards  of  fifty  feet  above  its  ordi- 
nary level.  At  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  the  sea  rushed 
into»fhe  hartM»,  9fA  invaded  the  land.    At  Tangiec, 
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in  Afiricft,  it  rose  and  fell  eighteen  times  on  the 
eoast.  At  Fanohal,  in  Madeira,  it  rose  fifteen  feet 
above  high-water  mark ;  although  the  tide,  which 
ebbs  and  flows  there  seven  feet,  was  then  half  ebb. 
Even  ships  at  sea,  a  considerable  distance  from 
land,  felt,  in  the  midst  of  these  convuldve  motions, 
SB  if  harried  across  a  ridge  of  rocks.  This  took 
place,  to  a  distance  of  100  or  370  nautical  miles 
from  the  coast,  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1816.  Daring  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1765,  the 
shock  was  felt  at  sea,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  the 
west  of  Lisbon,  and  produced  nearly  the  same  feel- 
ing as  on  land.  At  San  Lucar,  the  captain  of  the 
Nancy  frigate  felt  his  ship  so  violently  agitated 
that  he  thought  he  had  struck  on  the  ground ;  but, 
on  heaving  the  lead,  found  he  was  in  deep  water. 
Captain  Clark,  from  Derina,  in  N.  lat.  36^  24',  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  had  his  ship 
shaken  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  so  that 
the  seams  of  the  deck  opened.  Dr.  Shaw  relates, 
that  in  1734,  being  on  board  the  Gazello,  an  Alge- 
rine  ship  of  50  guns,  they  felt  such  violent  shocks, 
one  after  another,  as  if  the  weight  of  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  had  been  let  fall  from  a  good  height  on 
the  ballast.  Schouten,  speaking  of  an  earthquake 
which  happened  in  the  Moluccas,  says,  that  the 
mountains  were  shaken,  and  ships  that  were  at 
anchor  in  thirty  or  forty  fathoms'  water,  were  jerked 
as  if  they  had  run  ashore,  or  come  foul  of  rocks. 
Le  Genii  says, '  that  ships  at  sea  and  at  anchor  suf- 
fer, during  earthquakes,  such  violent  agitations  that 
they  seem  to  be  falling  asunder ;  their  guns  break 
loose,  and  their  masts  spring.' 

*'  8.  Notices  of  particular  earthquakes.  A  full 
account  of  all  the  principal  earthquakes  that  are 
known  would  much  exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  select  only  a  few  of  the  more  interesting. 

^  No  part  of  Europe  is  more  visited  by  earth- 
quakes than  Italy  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The 
first  earthquake  particularly  worthy  of  notice  was 
that  which,  in  the  year  63,  destroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Since  that  period  they  have  fre- 
quently visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  much  seldomer 
from  A.  D.  63  to  the  twelfth  century,  than  from 
that  period  till  modem  times,  that  is,  till  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  Of  these  we  shall 
describe  one  of  the  most  recent  in  Calabria,  and 
another  of  still  later  date  in  Sicily. 

*•  Earthquake  of  1783.  The  earthquake  that  so 
much  affected  Calabria,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Messina,  raged  at  unequal  periods  from  the  5th  of 
February  till  the  38th  of  March,  1 783.  According 
to  Sorcia^  its  principal  seat  was  the  small  town  of 
Oppido  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atramonte,  a  snow- 
covered  peak  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  point, 
says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  around  to  a  distance 
4>f  twenty -five  miles,  comprehends  the  surface  of 
country  which  suffered  most,  and  where  all  the 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed.  If  we  describe 
the  circle  with  a  radius  of  seventy-two  milas,  it 


will  include  the  whole  country  which  was  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  earthquake.  The  firet  shock, 
on  the  6th  February,  in  two  minutes  threw  down 
the  greatest  part  of  the  houses  in  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  from  the  western  aicclivities  of 
the  Apennines,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  to  Messina  in 
Sicily,  and  convulsed  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country.  Another  shock,  which  took  place  on  the 
36th  of  March,  was  nearly  equally  violent.  The 
granite  chain  which  extends  through  Calabria  from 
north  to  south  was  but  slightly  agitated,  the  princi- 
pal shocks  being  propagated  with  a  wave-like  mo- 
tion through  the  tertiary  sands,  sand-stones,  and 
clays,  from  west  to  east.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
violence  of  the  shock  was  greatest  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  granite  and  tertiary  rocks,  occa- 
sioned probably  by  th^  interruption  of  the  undula- 
tory  movement  of  the  softer  strata  by  the  harder 
granite.  The  granite  range  also  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  shocks  to  the  countries  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountain-range.  About  300 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  more  than  one 
hundred  hills  slid  down,  fell  together,  dammed  up 
riven,  and  formed  lakes :  numerous  rents,  often  of 
vast  magnitude,  were  formed ;  many  subsidences 
and  also  upraisings  of  the  ground  took  place ;  and 
the  general  features  of  the  country  were  so  much 
changed  that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 
Thus,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  whole 
country  was  as  much  changed  as  if  it  had  been 
exposed  to  common  influences  for  many  thousand 
yean.  The  total  number  of  human  beings  that 
perished  was  estimated  at  100,000,  and  it  was  dif* 
ficnlt  to  find  even  distant  relations  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  some  families. 

'*  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1766.  In  no  part  of 
southern  Europe  has  so  tremendous  an  earthquake 
occurred  as  that  which  began  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber 1755.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  after  nine,  without  the  least  warning, 
except  a  noise  like  thunder  heard  under  ground,  a 
most  dreadful  earthquake  shook,  by  short  but  quick 
vibrations,  the  foundations  of  Lisbon,  so  that  many 
of  the  principal  edifices  fell  to  the  ground  in  an 
instant :  then,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause, 
the  nature  of  the  motion  changed,  now  resembling 
that  of  a  wagon  driven  violently  over  rough  stones, 
which  laid  in  ruins  almost  every  house,  church, 
convent,  and  public  building,  with  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  people.  It  continued  in  all 
about  six  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  its  begin- 
ning, some  penons  on  the  Tagus,  near  a  mile 
from  the  city,  heard  their  boat  make  a  noise  as  if 
it  had  run  aground,  though  then  in  deep  water,  and 
saw  at  the  same  time  houses  falling  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Four  or  five  minutes  after,  the  boat 
made  the  like  noise,  caused  by  another  shock, 
which  brought  down  more  houses.  The  bed  of  the 
Tagus  was  in  many  places  raised  to  its  surface. 
Ships  were  driven  from  their  anehon,  and  jostled 
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together  with  great  violence ;  and  the  masters  did 
not  know  if  they  were  afloat  or  aground.    The 
large  quay,  called  Caez  de  Padra^  was  orertumedt 
crowded  with  people,  and  sunk  to  an  nnfathomable 
depth  in  the  water,  not  so  mach  as  one  body  after- 
wards appearing.     The  bar  was  seen  dry  from 
shore  to  shore ;  then  suddenly  the  sea,  like  a  mouu- 
tain,  came  rolling  in,  and  about  Belem  castle  the 
water  roae  fifty  feet  almost  in  an  instant ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  great  bay  opposite  the  city, 
which  received  and  spread  the  great  flux,  the  lower 
part  roust  have  been  under  water.    As  it  was  it 
came  op  to  the  houses,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  to 
the  bill.    About  noon,  there  was  another  shock, 
when  the  walls  of  several  houses  which  were  yet 
standing  were  seen  to  open  from  top  to  bottom  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  but  closed  again  so  ex- 
Qctly  as  to  leave  scarce  any  mark  of  injury.    It  is 
remarked,  that  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1756,  be- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  tragedy  of  this  un- 
happy city,  another  shock  gave  the  inhabitants  so 
tenrible  an  alarm  that  they  were  preparing  for  their 
flight  into  the  country,  but  were  prevented  by  seve- 
ral regiments  of  horse  placed  all  around  by  the 
king^s  orders.    Many  of  the  largest  mountains  in 
Portogal  during  the  great  earthquake  were  shaken 
aa  it  were  to  their  foundation,  and  many  of  them 
c^ned  at  their  summits,  split,  and  rent,  and  huge 
masses  of  them  were  cast  down  into  the  subjacent 
valleys.     The  same  dreadful  visitation  was  expe- 
rienced at  Oporto.     We  are  told  that  at  about  forty 
minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning,  the  sky  being 
serene,  was  heard  a  dreadful  hollow  noise  like 
thunder  or  the  rattling  of  coaches  over  rugged 
•tones  at  a  distance ;  and  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant was  felt  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  lasted  six  or  seven  minutes,  during  which, 
every  thing  shook  and  rattled.    It  rent  several 
chorches.     In  the  streets  the  earth  was  seen  to 
heate  under  the  people* s  feet,  as  if  in  labor.    The 
river  was  also  amazingly  afiected ;  for  in  the  space 
of  a  minute  or  two,  it  rose  and  fell  five  or  six  feet, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  four  hours.    The  river 
Bonro  was  observed  to  burst  open  in  some  parts, 
and  discharge  vast  quantities  of  air ;  and  the  agita- 
tion was  so  great  in  the  sea,  beyond  the  bar,  that  it 
was  imagined  the  air  got  vent  there  also. 

'*  On  the  fatal  day  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon,  at  Ayamonte,  near  where  the  Guadiana 
falU  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock, 
immediately  on  a  rushing  noise  being  heard,  a  ter- 
rible earthqaake  was  felt,  which  during  fourteen  or 
fifteen  minutes  damaged  almost  all  the  buildings. 
In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after,  the  sea  and 
river,  with  all  their  canals,  overflowed  their  bounds 
with  great  Tiolence,  laying  under  water  all  the 
coasts  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  flowing  into  the  streets*  The  water 
rose  three  times,  after  it  had  as  many  times  subsi- 
ded.   One  of  the  swells  was  at  the  time  of  ebb. 


The  water  came  on  in  vast  black  mountains,  white 
with  foam  at  the  top,  and  demolished  more  than 
half  of  the  town  at  the  bar  called  De  Canala. 
The  earth  was  observed  to  open  in  several  places, 
and  from  the  apertures  flowed  vast  quantities  of 
water. 

*'  At  Cadiz,  in  the  same  morning,  some  minutes 
after  nine,  the  whole  town  was  shaken  with  a  vio* 
lent  earthquake,  which  lasted  about  five  minutes. 
The  water  in  the  cisterns  under  ground  rolled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  At  ten  minutes  after  eleren, 
a  wave  was  seen  coming  from  sea,  eight  miles  oflf, 
at  least  sixty  feet  higher  than  usual.  It  dashed 
against  the  west  part  of  the  city ;  at  last  it  came 
upon  the  walls,  beat  in  the  breast- work,  and  car- 
ried pieces  of  eight  or  ten  tons  weight  forty  or 
fifty  yards  from  the  wall.  When  the  wave  was 
gone,  some  parts  that  are  deep  at  low  water  were 
left  quite  dry,  for  the  water  returned  there  with  the 
same  violence  as  it  came.  On  the  same  eventful 
morning  Gibraltar  was  agitated  by  an  earthquake. 
It  lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  guns  on  the  bat' 
tery  were  seen  to  rise,  others  to  sink^  the  earth  heao- 
ing  an  undulating  motion.  Most  people  were 
seized  with  giddiness  and  sickness,  and  some  fell 
down,  others  were  stupified,  though  many  that  were 
walking  or  riding  felt  no  motion,  but  were  sick. 
The  sea  rose  six  feet  every  fifteen  minutes,  and 
fell  so  low  that  boats  and  all  the  small  craft  near 
the  shore  were  left  aground,  as  were  numbers  <^ 
fish.  Ships  in  the  bay  seemed  as  if  they  had  struck 
on  rocks.  The  flux  and  reflux  lasted  till  six  next 
morning,  having  decreased  gradually  from  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

*^  This  earthquake  excited  much  attention,  from 
the  incredibly  great  extent  at  which  slighter  con- 
temporary shocks  were  experienced.  They  ex- 
tended from  Greenland  and  Iceland  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Britain,  Switzerland,  Franee, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Salee,  Fez,  Teutan,  and  even  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  lake  Ontario  in  North- 
America. 

"  However  dreadful  many  of  the  earthquakes  of 
Europe  were,  they  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
which  have  desolated  many  parts  of  Asia.  Pass- 
ing over  those  which  were  observed  in  the  islands, 
on  the  eastern  continent,  and  in  the  environs  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  our  attention  is  particularly  drawn 
towaids  Syria,  on  account  of  the  ravages  it  has 
frequently  experienced. 

**  Gibbon,  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of  his  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gives  the  follow- 
ing acconnt  of  the  earthquake  that  took  place  at 
AnUoch  in  A.  D.  526,  May  30.  'The  near  ap- 
proach of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  sur&ee 
have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  vol- 
canoes and  earthquakes.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
may  indicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to  these 
formidable  concostions,  since  they  are  oauaed  by 
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sobterraneoQS  fires,  and  soch  fires  are  kindled  by 
the  nnion  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  solphnr. 
But  ibeir  times  a,nd  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  curiosity,  aifd  the  philoeopher 
will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earth- 
quakes, till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and 
measured  the  earerns  which  increase  by  resistance 
the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without  as- 
signing the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  pe- 
riods in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  been 
rare  or  frequent,  and  will  obserYe,  that  this  fever 
of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  Each  year  is  marked  by 
the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  ihat 
Constantinople  has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ; 
of  such  extent,  that  the  shock  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least 
of  the  Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratory 
motion  was  felt :  enormous  chasms  were  opened, 
huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the 
air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  be- 
yond its  ordinary  bounds,  and  a  monntain  was  torn 
from  Libanus,  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it 
pretected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbor  of  Botrys,  in 
Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill, 
may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in  the  dust ;  yet,  truth 
most  extort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industriously 
labored  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution 
of  great  cities,  which  include  a  nation  within  the 
limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Cali- 
gula, that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch, 
whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the 
conflux  of  strangers  to  the'  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  loss  of  Berytus  was  of  smaller  acconnt, 
but  of  much  greater  v  alue .  That  city,  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth 
and  dignity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled 
with  the  rising  spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth 
was  lost  in  the  earthquake  who  might  have  lived  to 
be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In 
these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of 
an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to 
the  inhabitants ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to 
deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who 
with  so  much  cost  and  labor  erected  their  own 
sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are 
dashed  on  his  own  head  ;  a  whole  people  is  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  edifices,  and 
the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  propagated  by  the 
innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.  Instead 
of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and 
assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully  experience  the 
vices  and  passions  which  are  released  from  the  fear 
of  punishment :  the  tottering  houses  are  pillaged 


by  intrepid  avarice;  revenge  embraces  the  mo- 
ment, and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth  oflen 
swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravisher  in  the  con- 
summation of  their  crimes.  Superstition  involves 
the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors;  and  if 
the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient 
to  the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  af- 
frighted people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect 
the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with  servile 
homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity.*  In 
1169,  single  shocks  continued  for  four  months ;  and 
in  1202  another  earthquake  destroyed  many  cities, 
filled  up  the  valleys  of  Lebanon,  and  shattered  the 
basaltic  districts  of  Hauran,  so  that,  according  to 
the  expression  then  current,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  say,  here  stood  this  or  that  city.  A  dread- 
ful earthquake  took  place  in  1759 ;  the  shocks  con- 
tinued fbr  six  months.  At  the  first  shock  the  citie» 
of  Antioch,  Balbec,  Acre,  Tripoli,  &c.  were  laid 
in  ruins,  and  30,000  persons  killed.  The  more  re- 
cent earthquake,  of  1822,  lasted  still  longer,  and 
committed  dreadful  ravages.  On  the  I3th  of  Au- 
gust, in  one  horrible  night,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Biha, 
Gesser,  indeed  every  single  village  and  cottage 
within  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  was  within  ten  or 
twelve  seconds,  completely  destroyed,  and  con- 
verted into  a  heap  of  rubbish  :  no  less  than  20,000 
people  lost  their  lives,  and  many  OKire  were  muti- 
lated ;  a  very  great  number,  considering  the  low 
population  of  these  places. 

^'  Africa  is  very  little  known,  and  we  are  there- 
fore ignorant  of  any  earthquakes  in  its  interior, 
where  they  may  occur  as  frequently  as  in  other 
places.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  continent 
is  rarely  visited  by  slight  shocks,  but  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  north,  where,  in  March,  1825,  they 
did  considerable  damage  to  Algiers  and  Blida.  On 
the  contrary,  America,  particularly  in  the  southern 
parts,  is  inferior  to  no  part  of  the  world  for  the 
magnitude,  number,  end  duration  of  its  earthquakes. 
We  shall  now  mention  a  few  of  the  greatest  re- 
corded by  nfetturalists.  To  these  belong  the  earth- 
quake of  1746,  which,  within  five  minutes,destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  Lima ;  Callao  was  inundated ; 
and  of  4000  persons,  200  only  escaped.  The 
destruction  of  New  Andalusia,  on  the  2Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, 1766,  was  equally  terrible.  The  shocks  ex- 
tended over  Cumana,  Caraccas,  Maracaibo,  the 
shores  of  the  Casanar,  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  and 
Ventures  ;*  and  the  granite  districts  in  the  mission 
of  Encaranada  were  afso  shaken  by  their  violence. 
An  earthquake,  in  1797,  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
Peru.  It  proceeded  from  the  volcano  Tunguragua, 
continued  with  slight  shocks  during  the  whole  of 
February  and  March,  and  returned  on  the  16th  of 
April,  with  increased  violence.  Many  places  were 
filled  up  by  the  summits  of  mountains  tumbling 
down ;  muddy  water  flowed  from  the  volcano ;  and 
spreading  over  the  country,  became  afterwards  an 
indurated  crust  of  clay.    The  entire  number  of 
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persons  who  perished  ob  this  oecasioa  was  16,000. 
No  earthquake  could  well  be  more  destroctive  to 
any  place  than  that  which  destrdyed  the  Caraccas 
in  1813,  and  of  which  Humboldt  has  given  an  ex> 
cellent  description.  The  Caraccas  was  thought 
secure  on  aiccoont  of  its  primitive  mountdins,  al- 
though in  1641, 1703,  and  1778,  violent  earthquakes 
were  experienced,  and  a  slighter  shock  in  1803. 
Humboldt,  from  actual  inspectioU;  had  no  doubt 
bat  this  country,  from  being  in  a  volcanic  region, 
must  be  liable  to  such  disasters.  In  December, 
1811,  Yarious  shocks  were  felt;  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1812,  the  city  of  Caraccas  was  destroyed. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  in  Venezuela,  there  had 
not  been  a  drop  of  rain  for  &ve  months :  there  was 
no  forewarning  prognostic,  for  the  first  shock  at 
seven  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon  came  on 
unexpectedly,  ^od  set  the  bells  a  ringing.  This 
was  immediately  sutsceeded  by  a  second  shock, 
which  eansed  a  waving  and  rolKog  motion  in 
the  earth,  then  a  subterraneous  rumbling  noise 
was  beard,  and  there  was  a  third  shock,  in  which 
the  motion  was  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  roll- 
ing horizontally,  with  a  violence  which  nothing 
could  withstand.  The  people,  in  pliU;e  of  flying 
directly  to  the  open  fields,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
the  churcfces,  where  arrangements  had  been  made 
ibr  a  procession ;  and  the  multitudes  assembled 
there  were  buried  beneath'  the  ruins.  Two  churches 
150  feet  high,  and  supported  by  columns  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  fell  in  a  mass  of 
rubbish,  and  were  for  the  most  part  ground  ihto 
dost.  The  Caserne  el  Qu'artel  vanished  afmost  en- 
tirely, and  s  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  there, 
and  about  to  join  the  procession,  disappeared  at  the 
same  time  along  with  it ;  a  few  individuals  oiily 
escaped ;  nine-tenths  of  the  city  were  completely 
destroyed,  and  most  of  the  houses  that  remained 
weroTendered  uninhabitable ;  the  number  of  peo- 
ple killed  was  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,  without 
including  those  who  perished  afterwards  from 
bruises  and  want  of  sustentmce.  The  clouds  of 
dnst  having*  fallen,  were  succeeded  by  a  serene 
night,  which  formed  a  frightful  contrast  with  the 
destruction  on  the  earth,  and  with  the  dead  bodies 
lying  scattered  among  the  ruins.  The  duration  of 
each  particular  shock  was  reckoned  by  some  50 
seconds,  by  others  1  minute  13  seconds.  These 
diocks  extended  over  the  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
Tarinas,  Maracaibo,  and  into  the  mountains  in  the 
interior.  La  Guayra,  Mayquatia,  La  Vega,  St. 
Felipe  and  Merida,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
In  La  Guayra  and  St.  Felipe  the  number  of  persons 
killed  waa  about  5000.  On  the  5th  of  April,  another 
violent  earthquake  took  place,  during  which  enor- 
mous fragments  were  detached  from  the  mountains. 
It  was  said  that  the  mountain  Silla  lost  from  350 
to  360  feet  of  its  height  by  sinking. 

**  Cause  of  Earthquakes. — The  original  hypothe- 
sis, which  attributed  volcanic  eruptions  and  earth^ 


quakes  to  the  operation  of  central  fire,  was  at  first 
attacked  chiefly  by  Stukely,  who,  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  two  earthquakes  observed  at  London  on 
the  8thf  Febraaify,  and  8th  of  March,  1749,  endea- 
vored to  prove  that  they  were  caused  by  a  highly 
overcharged  state  of  the  electric  fluid.  Andrew 
Bena  aflitms,  that  they  are  sudden  explosions, 
caused  by  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which 
he  belieyes  would  be  found  there  inclosed  in  reser- 
voirs of  st^lphur  and  bitumen.  Beccaria,  as  is 
known,  endeavored  to  attribute  to  electricity  every 
thing  that  had  any  probable  Sffinity  for  it ;  hence 
he  believed  that  an  accumulation  6f  it  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  produced  concussions  with  the  clouds, 
and  then  exhibited  the  appearance  of  earthquakes. 
Humboldt  found  it  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in 
America  that  earthquakes  are  electrical  phenome^ 
na;  but  observes,  that  this  most  be  excused  by 
reason  of  the  partiality  entertained  for  Franklin. 
The  invention  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  the  obser* 
vation  of  its  singular  operatiotas,  itiduoed  many 
philosophers,  at  'least  those  naturalists  who  were 
perfectly  intimate  with  the  nature  of  this  remarka- 
ble apparatus,  to  consider  the  whole  earth  as  a 
column  or  pile  of  this'  description,  6t  that  it  con* 
taius  an  apparatus  of  xhh  description  in  its  inte- 
rior. These  fancies,  however,  lead  to  nothing 
satisfactory.  Where  then  caif  wd  seek  for  the 
cause  or  causes  of  earthquakes  I  The  subjeoC  is 
entirely  hypothetical,  as  we  have  no  means  of 
reaching  the  seat  of  these  renoarkable  phenomena. 
The  theory  of  the  earthquake  is  th^  same  as  that 
of  the  TOlcano.  The  agitations  may  be  produced 
by  the  motiorks  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  matter  at 
a  great  depth  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  indettvarinf 
to  escape,'^'* 
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We  hare  already  noticed  other  parts  of  thia 
valuable  and  cheap  work,  now  in  process  of  pub- 
lication, by.  the  Harpers.  It  is  published  semi- 
monthly at  3S  cents  the  number;  and  that  our 
readers  may  have  a  proper  understanding  as  to  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work,  we  promised  to 
give  from  time  to  time,  such  extraets  as  our  limits 
will  admit  of,  and  which  Will  best  serve  so  desira* 
ble  a  purpose.  With  this  view  we  make  the  foU 
lowing  extracts : 

"  East  linnA  CdM^AlTT.  A  famous  joint  slock 
association  originally  established  to  carry  on  the 
trade  between  tliis  country  and  the  East  Indies,  or 
rather  with  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  constituted  by  royal 
charter  in  1600,  and  continued,  notwithstanding 
repeated  efforts  to  open  the  trade,  to  enjoy  the  ex* 
chisWe  priTileges  originally  conceded  till  19d8. 
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At  that  period  the  power  of  the  crown  to  reetrain 
the  freedom  of  trade  without  the  aanction  of  par- 
liament having  been  denied,  a  rival  association  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  in  its  favor ;  but  after 
a  variety  of  negotiations,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify,  the  two  corporations  were  joined  in  1702 
under  the  name  of  *  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
cbants  trading  to  the  East  Indies;'  an  appellation 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
1708  the  United  Company  was  secured  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  all 
places  eastward, of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  this  privilege,  with  some 
modifications,  was  confirmed  And  prolonged  by  suc- 
cessive acts  of  parliament  down  to  1814.  By  the 
act  53  Geo.  3.  c.  133.,  passed  in  1813,  the  East 
India  Company's  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty 
years ;  but  it  then  received  some  important  modifi- 
cations, by  which  a  restricted  intercourse  was  per- 
mitted to  all  British  merchants  with  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  Indian  possessions ;  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  between  England  and  China  being, 
however,  retained,  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company.  These  concessions  paved  the  way  for 
the  act  of  1833,  by  which,  though  the  Company's 
charter  was  prolonged  till  1854,  not  only  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  abolished,  but  an  end 
wholly  put  to  the  Company's  original  character  of 
a  commercial  association. 

"  But  it  is  not  as  a  commercial  association  so 
much  as  a  great  territorial  power,  that  the  East 
India  company  has  become  so  distinguished.  The 
fitst  establishments  of  the  English  in  India,  as  of 
other  European  nations,  arose  out  of  the  alleged 
necessity  «of  providing  armed  factories  or  strong- 
holds, where  the  adventurers  might  warehouse  their 
goods,  and  reside  in  safety  for  the  porpose  of  car- 
rying on  their  intercourse  with  the  natives ;  but  the 
factories  speedOy  degenerated  into  fortifications, 
and  the  garrisons  into  armies.  For  a  while  the 
power  of  the  English  and  French  was  pretty  nearly 
balanced  in  India ;  but  the  talents  and  victories  of 
the  famous  Lord  Clive  gave  os  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  competitor,  foreign  or  native,  and  ex- 
tended our  sway  over  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
portions  of  the  Mogul  empire;  The  policy  of 
Clive,  whether  it  were  really  approved  by  the  suc- 
ceeding governors-general  of  onr  Indian  domi- 
nions, or  were  forced  upon  them  by  necessity,  has, 
some  few  short  intervals  excepted,  been  steadily 
followed  up ;  and  with  such  signal  success,  that  our 
Indian  empire  comprises  at  present  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape 
Comorin,  with  a  population  of  above  ¥20  millions! 

*^  The  most  exaggerated  accounts  have*  been  at 
all  times  current  in  Europe  of  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  India,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce with  that  part  of  the  world.  After  the  vic- 
tories of  Lord  Clive,  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions began  to  ba  eatertained,  not  only  of  a  vast 


increase  of  trade  with  India,  but  that  we  should 
draw  from  her  an  immense  amount  of  surplus  reve- 
nue, or  tribute.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  these  expectations  have  been  entirely  dis- 
appointed. Great  abuses  existed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bengal  provinces  when  conquered  by 
Clive ;  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
making  large  fortunes  by  the  oppression  of  the  na- 
tives and  the  ruin  of  the  country.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  eradication  of  the  abuses  in  question, 
the  immense  additions  that  have  since  been  made 
to  our  empire,  and  the  oppressive  taxes  laid  on  the 
natives,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  England  has  hith- 
erto derived  any  direct  revenue  from  India.  The 
distance  of  the  country,  and  the  totally  dissimilar 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  are  very  great 
obstacles  to  our  governing  it  with  the  economy  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  yield  any  considerable  amount 
of  surplus  revenue.  The  East  India  Company 
always  contended,  that  the  profits  made  by  their 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  were  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  the  government  of  India. 
But,  though  there  are  strong  grounds  on  which  to 
impeach  the  accvracy  of  this  statement,  still  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  surplus  revenue  we  have 
derived  from  India,  supposing  there  has  been  any 
such,  has  been  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  and 
quite  trifling,  indeed,  compared  with  our  own  anti- 
cipations, and  with  the  notions  entertained  by  others 
of  its  magnitude. 

**  Until  1815  and  1819,  when  the  continued  fall 
in  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  caused  by  the  aston- 
ishing discoveries  and  inventions  of  Arkwrigbt, 
and  the  other  founders  and  improvers  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  enabled  us  to  export  cottons  to  India 
and  to  nndersell  the  natives,  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  India  was  of  the  most  limited  descrip- 
tion. Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  in 
18I3-'14rthe  total  amount  of  the  exports  of  all  sorts, 
including  the  important  item  of  military  stores,  by 
the  East  Indfv  Company  and  by  private  traders  in 
the  Company's  ships,  did'  not  amount  to  1,400,000/. 
a  year ;  and  even  on  this  a  considierable  loss  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  incurred !  But  such  has  been 
the  increased  demand  for  British  cottons,  that  the 
value  of  those  exported  to  India  amonnts,  at  pre- 
sent, to  above  2,500,0007.  a  year,  and  the  whole 
of  our  exports  tQ  her  to  near  4,000,000/.  Even 
this,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  India,  is  but  a 
trifling  export ;  it  is,  in  fact,  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  oor  exports  to  the  United'  States. 

*'  The  restrict^  amount  of  our  commerce  with 
India  may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  degree,  ascribed  to 
its  having  been  so  long  monopolized  by  the  East 
India  Company.  But  this  will  not  explain  the 
small  surplus  of  Indian  revenue;  for,  however  ill- 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  commercial  engine,  the  East 
India  Company  has  governed  India  with  singular 
discretion ;  and  has  made  the  most  praiseworthy 
eflforts  to  enforce  ecoj^omy  in  all  departments  of 
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the  administniioD,  and  to  appoint  the  beat  men  to 
all  aituations  of  power  and  emoluooent  in  that  coun- 
try. The  patronage  of  India  has  always  been  less 
jobbed  and  abaaed  than  that  of  England ;  and  there 
are  few  governments  that  have  made  more  vigo- 
rooa  ezertiona  to  repress  abuse,  and  to  protect4he 
lights  of  their  subjects. 

*<  Under  the  act  3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  85.,  to  which 
we  have  alluded  ab'oye,  for  continuing  the  charter 
till  1854,  the  functions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany haVe  been  rendered  wholly  political.  She 
is  to  continue  to  govern  India,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Pitt*s  act,  in  1784,  by  which  the  Board  of  Control 
was  constituted.  All  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  company  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1834,  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  is  to  be 
held  or  managed  by  the  company  in  trust  for  the 
same ;  subject,  of  course,  to  all  claims,  debts,  con- 
tracts, &c.  already  in  existence,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  brought  into  existence  by  competent  autho- 
rity. The  company^s  debts  and  liabilities  are  all 
charged  on  India.  The  dividend,  which  is  to  con- 
time  at  10^  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  in  England  out 
of  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  security  fund  for  its  dis- 
charge. The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  by  par- 
liament, on  payment  of  200/.  for  100/.  stock,  any 
time  aAer  April,  1874;  but  it  is  provided,  in  the 
event  of  the  company  being  deprived  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India  in  1854,  that  they  may  claim 
redemption  of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter 
apon  3  years'  notice.     (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  85.) 

"Company^s  Stock — forms  a  capital  of  6,000,000/. 
ioto  which  all  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  males 
or  females,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  (the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  bank  of  England  only 
eieepted),  ave  at  liberty  to  purchase,  without  limi- 
tation of  amount.  Since  1793,  the  dividends  have 
been  10|  per  ceni,  to  which  they  are  limited  by 
the  late  act. 

"  Oeneral  Courts. — The  proprietors  in  general 
coort  assembled  are  empowered  to  enact  by-laws, 
and  in  other  respects  are  competent  to  the  com- 
plete investigation,  regulation,  and  control  of  every 
branch  of  the  company *s  concerns ;  but,  for  the 
more  prompt  despatch  of  business,  the  executive 
detafl  is  vested  in  a  coort  of  directors.  A  gene- 
ral court  is  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  months 
of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  in  each 
year.  No  one  can  be  present  at  a  general  court 
anless  possessed  of  500/.  stock  ;  nor  can  any  per- 
son vote  upon  the  determination  of  any  question  who 
has  not  been  in  possession  oi  1000/.  stock  for  the 
preceding  19  months,  unless  such  stock  have  been 
obtained  by  bequest  or  marriage.  Persons  pos- 
aeaeed  of  1000/.  stock  are  empowered  to  give  a  sin- 
gle vote ;  3000/.  are  a  qualification  for  two  votes ; 
6000/.  for  threa  votes ;  and  10,000/.  and  upwards 


for  four  votes.  There  ware  S003  proprietors  on 
the  company's  hooks  in  1885 ;  of  these,  1404  were 
qualified  to  give  single  votes ;  393,  ta^o  votes ;  69, 
three  votes ;  and  48,  four  votes.  Upon  any  spe- 
cial occasion,  0  proprietors,  duly  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  1000/.  stock,  may,  by  a  requisition 
in  writing  to  the  court  of  directors,  call  a  general 
coort ;  which  the  directors,  are  required  to  snmraoa 
within  10  days,  or,  in  default,  the  proprietors  may 
call  such  court  by  notice  affixed  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange.  In  all  such  courts  the  questions  ara 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  in  case  of  an 
equality,  the  determination  must  be  by  the  trea- 
surer drawing  a  lot.  Nine  proprietors  may,  by  a 
requisition  in  writing,  demand  a  ballot  upon  any 
question,  which  shall  not  be  taken  within  S4  hours 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general  court. 

^^  Court  of  Directors. — The  court  of  directors  is 
composed  of  84  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
proprietors,  each  of  whom  must  be  possessed  of 
2000/.  stpck;  nor  can  any  director,  ailer  being 
chosen,  act  longer  than  while  he  continues  to  hold 
stock.  Of  these,  6  are  chosen  on  the  second  Wad<- 
nesday  in  April  in  each  year,  to  serve  for  4  years, 
in  the  room  of  6  who  have  completed  such  service. 
After  an  interval  of  13  months,  those  who  had  gone 
out  by  rotation  are  eligible  to  be  reelected  for  the 
ensuing  4  years.  Foi^merly,  no  person  who  had 
been  in  the  company^s  civil  or  military  service  in 
India  was  eligible  to  be  elected  a  director,  until  he 
had  been  a  resident  in  England  two  years  after 
quitting  the  service ;  but  this  condition  no  longer 
exists ;  and  all  civil  or  military  servants  of  tfaa 
company  in  India,  supposing  they  are  otherwise 
eligible,  may  be  chosen  directors  immediately  cm 
their  return  to  England,  provided  they  have  no  un- 
settled accounts  with  the  company ;  if  so,  they  are 
ineligible  for  2  years  after  their  return,  unless  their 
accounts  be  sooner  settled.  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  e. 
85.  ^  28.)  The  directors  choose  annually,  from 
amongst  themselves,  a  chairman  and  a  deputy- 
chairman.  They  are  required  by  by-laws  to  meet 
once  in  every  week  at  least ;  but  they  frequently 
meet  oftener,  as  occasion  requires.  Not  less  than 
13  can  form  a  court.  Their  determinations  ara 
guided  by  a  majority.  In  case  of  an  equality,  the 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of  a  lot 
by  the  treasurer;  upon  all  questions  of  importance, 
the  sense  of  the  court  is  taken  by  ballot.  The 
company's  officers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  receive 
their  appointments  inunediately  from  the  court,  to* 
whom  they  are  responsible  for  the  due  and  faithful 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  pa- 
tronage is,  nevertheless,  so  arranged,  as  that  each 
member  of  the  court  separately  participates  there- 
in. 

^^  Secret  Committee.'^The  principal  powers  of 
the  court  of  directors  are  vested  in  a  seoret  com- 
mittee,  forming  a  sort  of  cabinet  or  privy  council. 
All  communications  of  a  confidential  or  delicate 
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nature  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  com- 
pany are  submitted,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  committee ;  and  the 
directions  of  the  board,  as  to  political  affairs,  may 
be  transmitted  direct  to  India,  through  the  com- 
mittee, without  being  seen  by  the  other  directors. 
The  secret  committee  is  appointed  by  the  court  of 
directors,  and  ils  members  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 

"  The  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  divided  into  the  three  presidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  at  each  of  which 
the  executive  governn^ent  is  administered  by  a  go- 


vernor and  three  councillors,  the  governor  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  being  at  the  same  time  gover- 
nor-general of  India.  In  their  several  presiden- 
cies, the  governors  and  their  councillors  possess 
the  privilege  of  enacting  and  enforcing  laws ;  sub- 
ject, however,  in  some  cases,  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  directors 
and  the  board  of  control. 

"We  copy  the  following  tables  of  revenue,  &c. 
from  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  Statistics,  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 


An  Account  of  the  Total  Annual  Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  under  the  East  India 
Company,  from  1809-10  to  1829-30;  showing  a)so  the  Nett  Charge  q(  Bencoolei),  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  St. 
Helena,  the  interest  paid  on  account  of  Debtd  in  India,  and  the  Amount  of  Territorial  Charges  paid  in  England. — 
{Pari.  Papert,  No.  22.  Se»s.  1830',  and  No.  306.  Sess.  1833.) 


Years. 

Total  Grots 
India. 

Toul 
Charges  In 
'    India. 

NetC 
Charge  of 
Bencoolen, 

IntereaC  on 
Debts. 

Territorial  charges  paid  In  England. 

General  Resale 

Cost  of 
Foiitical 
Stores. 

Payments, 
Pensions, 

ac. 

Total. 

Surplus 
Revenue. 

Surploi 
Charge. 

1809—10- 
1810-11  - 
1811—12  - 
1812—13  - 
1813-14  - 
1814—15  . 
1815—16- 
1816—17  - 
1817—18  - 
1818-19  - 
1819-20  - 
1820—21  - 
1821-22  - 
1822—23- 
1823—24  - 
1824-25  - 
1824-26  - 
1826-27  - 
1827—28  - 
1828—29- 
1829—30- 

L. 
16,464.391 
16,679,198 
16,605,616 
16,459,774 
17,228,711 
n,231,191 
17,168,195 
18,010,135 
18,305,265 
19.392,002 
;8,172,506 
21,292,036 
2r,753,27l 
23,120,934 
21,238,623 
20,705,152 
21,096,960 
23,327,753 
22,818,184 
22.692,711 
21,662,310 

L. 

13,775,577 
13.909,983 
13,220.907 
13,659.429 
13,617,725 
14,182,454 
15,081,587 
15,129,839 
15.844,964 
17,558,615 
17,040,848 
17,520,612 
17,555,668 
18.083,482 
18,902,511 
20,410,^9 
22,346,365 
21.424,894 
41,t78,431 
19,298,622 
18,300,715 

L. 

203,361 
199,663 
168,288 
201,349 
209,957 
204,250 
225,558 
205,372 
219,793 
210,224 
142,049 
220,043 
207,816 
154,761 
257,276 
279,277 
214,285 
207,973 
272,014 
250,794 
213,304 

L. 
2,159.019 
2.196,691 
1,457,077 
1,491,870 
1.537,434 
1,502,1^17 
1,584,157 
1,719,470 
1,753,018 
1,665,921 
1,940,327 
1,902,585 
1,932,835 
1.694,731 
1,652,449 
1.460,433 
1,575,941 
1,749,068 
1,958,313 
2,121,165 
3,007,693 

L. 
190,128 
217,703 
154,998 
193,784 

64,257 
129,873 

81,903 
194,374 

81,941 
133,162 
265,055 
228,058 
202,735 
204,147 
395,276 
414,181 
740,728 
1,111,792 
805,016 
449,603 
293,873 

L. 

867,097 
901,688 
922,770 
1,184,976 
1,148,156 
1,064,223 
1.199,952 
1,071,176 
1,094,701 
1,150,378 
1,150,391 
1,072,106 
1,175,149 
1,354,960 
758,590 
1,166,078 
1,076,504 
1,318,102 
1,255,125 
1,517,802 
1,454,867 

X. 

1,057,225 
1,119,391 
1,077,768 
1,378,768 
1,"'"M3 
l,J''i.:.96 
1,1-^1.^85 
1,:-Nm,-h50 
l,]7i;r42 

l.:>N..-,4o 

l.'il.:..i46 

i,;ujii.JB4 

l,:i:<;.^B4 
1,559,107 
1,153,866 
1,580,259 
1,817,232 
2,429,894 
2.060,141 
1,967,405 
1,748,740 

L. 

681,516 

651,182 
147,677 

348,632 

979,068 

1528,853 

L. 

730,791 
736,530 

271,634 

1,004,992 

310,096 

689,152 

1,323.305 

1,466,164 

-  727,479 
3,025,746 
4,856,857 
2.484,Q76 
3,250.715 
945,275 
608,142 

Abstract  Visw  of  the  Revenues  and  Charges  of  India  for  the  Years  1631-32, 1832-33. 1833-34,  and  (by  estimate,)  1834-35. 


Bengal      - 
Agra 

Madras     - 
Bombay    - 

Total  reve- 
nues of  India. 

Deficiency  of 
ordinary  re- 
venue.   - 

Revenue.                             | 

Bengal    -    - 
Agra        -    - 
Madras   -    - 
Bombay  -    - 

Total  Charges 
in  India. 

Charge  on  act. 

of  St.  Helena. 

Charge  on  act. 
of  India  in 
England  - 

Toul  Charges 

of  India.  - 
Surplus  of  ordi- 
nary reyenue 

Charge.                                  | 

1831-32 

1832-33 

1833-34 

L. 

8,844,241 

3,235,233 
1,600,691 

1834-35. 

1831-32 

1832-33 

1833-34 

1834-3d. 

9,474,084 

3,222,155 
1,401,916 

L. 

9,487,778 

2,969,9"56 
1,497,308 

L. 

5,445,100 
3,657,900 
3,301,982 
1,503,782 

L. 

7,535,170 

3.239,261 
2,060.498 

L. 
7,687,228 

3,174,347 
2,034,710 

7,018,449 

3,258,995 
1,968,045 

L. 

6,749.295 

581,800 

3,076,404 

1,905,748 

14,198,155 
207,581 

13,955,642 
264,332 

13,680,165 

13,908,764 
578,336 

12,834,929 
94,152 

1,476,655 

12.896,285 
95,553 

1,227,536 

12,245,489 
91,641 

1,293,637 

12,313,246 
10,986 

2,162.868 

14,405,736 

14,219,374 

13,680,767 
49,398 

14.487,100 

14,405,736 

14,219,374[l3,680,165 

14,487,100 

14,405,736 

14,219,374^13,680,165 

14,487.100 

N.  B.-^The  Company  realized  in  1834-35  the  sum  of  10.679,223/.  by  the  sale  of  commercial  assets.    The  debts  qf 
the  Company  in  India  on  the  30th  of  April,  1834,  amounted  to  34,463,483/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  1,754,545/.  a  year. 

[Pari,  Paper,  No.  380»  Sess.  1636. 
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We  sobjoio  the  fallowing  ubie,  exhibiting  the  extent  and  population  of  India,  whiefa  we  copy  from  the  seoond  edi* 
tion  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  IncUeof,  pa^fttter.  Some  later  accounts  have  been  published  as  to  the  population  of  particulajr 
prorincea;  but  we  believe  that  this  is  the  most  accurate  sutemeut  that  has  oitherto  been  framed,  embracing  the  whole 
country. 


Beii^l,  Bahar,  and  Benares  ........ 

Additions  in  Hindostan  since  A.  D.  1785        ....•.' 

Gurwal,  Kumoon,  and  the  tract  between  the  Sutul^je  and  Jumna 

Total  under  the  Bengal  presidency  ..... 

Under  the  Madras  presidency  -  •        .       • 

Under  the  Bombay  presidency        ..--.. 
Territories  in  the  Deocan,  &c.,  acouired  since  1815,  consisting  of  the  Peishwa's  domin- 
ions, &c.,  and  since  mostly  attacked  to  the  Bombay  presidency 

Total  under  the  British  goTernroent 

British  Allies  and  Tribcttabxis. 

TheNisam  ...  .  .... 

The  Nagpoor  Raja      -  -  ..... 

The  King  of  Oude  ......... 

The  Guicowar  ----,.--. 

Kotah.  6,500 ;  Boondee,  2.500 ;  Bopaul,  5,000    ...... 

The  Mysore  Raja        ..-....-- 

The  Satan  Raja 

Travancore.  6,000 ;  Cochin,  2.000 

Under  the  Rajas  of  Jondpour,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bicancere,  Jesselmere,  and  other  raj- 
poot  chiefs,  Holear,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Kuteh,  Bhurtpqpr,  Macherry,  and  nu- 
merous other  petty  chiefs,  Seikes,  Gonds,  Bheels,  Coolies,  and  Catties,  all  compre- 
hended within  the  line  of  British  protection 

Total  under  the  British  government  and  its  allies 

Indbpsndbnt  Statrs. 
The  Nepanl  Raja  ....... 

The  Lahare  R:aja  (Runjeet  Singh)  .  -  .  .  . 

The  Ameere  of  Sinde        --..--- 
The  dominions  of  Sindia  -  -  -  -  -       .       - 

The  Cabal  soTereign,  east  of  the  Indus  ..... 

Grand  total  of  Hindostan  ..... 

India  bbyjond  trb  Ganges. — Britiah  AcquUitiau  m  1824  and  1825. 

Coantries  south  of  Rangoon,  consisting  of  half  the  province  of  Martaban,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenaaserin,  and  the  Mergui  isles  ... 

The  province  of  Arracan  ...... 

Coantries  from  which  the  Burmese  have  been  expelled,  consisting  of  Assam  and  the 
adjacent  petty  sutes,  oocnpying  a  space  of  about 

Total        -..---- 


77,000 


British  Square 
Miles. 

PopQlatton. 

162,000 

148,000 

18,000 

39,000,000 

16,000,000 

500,000 

328,000 

154,000 

11,000 

600,000 

57,500,000 

15,000.000 

2,500/)00 

'8,000,000 

653,000 

83.000,000 

96,000 
75.000 
20.000 
18,000 
14,000 
27,000 
14,000 
8,000 

283,000 

10,000,000 
3,000.000 
3,000,000 
2,000.000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1.500,000 
1,000,000 

15,000,000 

1.103,000    , 

123,000,000 

53,000 
50,000 
24.000 
40,000 
10,000 

2,000,000 
3,000.000 
1.000.000 
4.000,000 
1.000,000 

1,280,000 

134,000,000 

12,000 
11,000 

54,000 

51,000 
100,000 

150,000 

301,000 


'^  ExciSK  Dunce,  in  Revenue  and  Finance,  are 
daties  iippooec}  on  articles  prodaced  or  mannfac- 
tured  at  home,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
doeers  or  manniactarers.  They  were  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1643, 
being  then  laid  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  ale, 
beer,  cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists  soon  after 
followed  the  example  of  the  republicans;  both 
sides  declaring  that  the  excise  should  be  continued 
so  longer  than  the  termination  of  the  war.  But 
it  was  fonnd  too  productive  a  source  of  revenue  to 
be  again  Telinqnished ;  and  when  the  nation  had 
been  accnsiomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  parlia- 
ment declared,  in  1649,  that  the  impost  of  excise 
was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could 
be  laid  upon  the  people.  It  was  placed  on  a  new 
footing  at  the  Restoration;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,  that  'from  its  first 
originBl  to  the  present  time,  its  very  name  has  been 
odious  to  the  people  of  England'  (Com.  boqk  i.  c. 
8.),  it  has  continued  progressively  to  gain  ground  ; 
and  ^  at  this  moment  imposed  on  severa}  impor- 


tant articles,  and  furnishes  nearly  a  third  part  of 
the  entire  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

*'  For  the  more  easy  levy  of  the  excise  duties, 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  about  fifty-six 
collections,  some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great 
towns.  Where  one  county  is  divided  into  several 
collections,  or  where  a -collection  comprises  the 
contiguous  parts  of  several  counties,  every  such 
collection  is  subdivided  into  several  districts,  within 
which  there  is  a  supervisor ;  and  each  district  is 
again  subdivided  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks, 
within  each  of  which  there  is  a  surveying  officer 
or  guager.  Some  excise  duties,  that  were  justly 
objected  to,  have  been  repealed  within  these  few 
years ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  which  interferes  injuriously  with  the  manut 
facture,  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  one  of  the 
existing  duties  that  can  be  fairly  objected  to  on 
principle,  though  the  rate  of  duty  might,  in  some 
instances,  be  advantageously  reduced.  It  has  been 
said,  that  tl^^  excise  duties  '  greatly  raise  the  cost 
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of  sulMiUleDce  to  the  laboring  classes.'  Bat  this 
asseition  has  really  no  foandation.  Tn  fact,  the 
only  excise  duty  that  can  be  said  to  fall  on  a  neces- 
sary of  lifo  is  that  on  soap,  which  produced  in 
1838  (in  Great  Britain)  809,031/. ;  but  as  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  to 
about  18,000,000,  the  soap  tax  cannot,  at  an  ave- 
rage, impose  a  burden  of  1  Id,  a  year  on  each  in- 
dividual. If  we  estimate  its  annual  pressure  on  a 
laboring  famUy  of  five  persons  at  from  2s.  6d,  to 
3j.,  we  shall  not  be  within  but  beyond  the  mark. 

"  The  only  taxes,  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  revenue,  that  can  be  truly  said  to  fall  on  art! 
cles  necessary  to  the  laborer,  are,  besides  soap, 
principally  those  on  tea  and  sugar.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  duties  on  these  articles  might  be 
very  materially  reduced  without  affecting  the  reve- 
nue ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  truly 
affirmed  that  thoy  entail  any  grievous  burden  on 
the  laboring  classes.  The  entire  nett  produce  of 
the  excise  duties  in  Great  Britain  in  1838  amount- 
ed to  13,775,965/.,of  which  the  duties  on  spirits 
and  malt,  that  is,  on  spirits  and  beer,  produced  no 
less  than  8,604,115/.  In  Ireland,  during  the  same 
year,  the  excise  duties  amounted  to  1,974,660/., 
of  which  the  spirit  and  malt  duties  furnished 
above  four-fifths,  or  1,795,165/.  The  rate  at 
which  this  revenue  was  collected  was  nearly  6^ 
per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  9^  per  cent,  in  Ire- 
land. Now,  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  no  equal 
amount  of  revenue  was  ever  raised  with  so  little 
inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  contributors.  Even 
though  they  were  not  required  by  the  public  exi- 
gencies, the  duties  on  spirits  obstruct  a  pernicious 
habit,  and  should  not  be  given  up.  They  are  .the 
best  of  all  possible  duties ;  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  their  imposition,  is  not  to  carry 
them  to  such  a  height  as  to  defeat  their  object  by 
encouraging  smuggling.  We  have  yet  to  learn, 
supposing  they  are  not  carried  beyond  this  limit, 
that  a  single  good  objection  can  be  made  to  these 
duties. 

'*  The  obscurity  and  complexity  of  the  excise 
laws  has  been  justly  complained  of.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  brief,  clear,  and  level 
to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.  But,  so  fax 
from  this  being  the  case,  they  are  in  most  in- 
stances lengthened»contradictory,  and  unintelligible. 
There  ware  at  no  distant  period  some  40  or  50  acts 
in  existence  having  reference  to  the  glass  duties, 
and  at  this  moment  from  d5  to  30  have  reference 
to  the  paper  duties,  and  so  for  the  others.  It  is,  in 
fact,  all  but  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  what  the 
law  really  is  on  many  points ;  so  that  the  trader  is 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers,  and  a  wide  door  is 
opened  to  fl^voritism  and  fraud.  This  disgraceful 
state  of  things  might,  however,  be  easily  remedied 
by  getting  the  treasury  or  the  excise  to  prepare  a 
short  abstract  of  the  law  as  to  each  duty,  drawn  upj 
in  the  clearest  and  least  ambiguous  manner  poasi* 


hie,  and  without  any  of  that  verbosity,  repetition, 
and  technical  jargon  that  infects  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  renders  them  all  but  incomprehensible  to 
ordinary  persons.  A  manufacturer  abiding  by  this 
abstract  should  be  held  to  have  abided  by  the  law, 
and  should  not  be  further  questioned  on  the  subject. 
A  measure  of  this  sort  might  be  easily  carried  into 
effect.  It  would  be  an  immense  improvement,  and 
would  go  far  to  obviate  the  only  good  objection  to 
the  excise  duties." 


A  8ALL0P  AMONQ  AMERICAN  SCENERY.* 

This  very  handsome  volume  does  credit  to  the 
New- York  press,  from  its  clear  type  and  beantiful 
proportions.  Its  descriptions,  particularly  those 
relating  to  military  adventure,  are  thrilling. 

The  poetical  conceptions  are  wrought  up  with 
some  of  life's  severest  realities,  while  the  moral 
tinge  spread  over  the  whole,  is  a  kind  of  halo  or 
looming,  bringing  the  objects  and  principles  nearer, 
in  a  softened  and  picturesque  li^ht. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  review  of 
this  work,  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  criticism^* 
showing  our  ingenuity  by  discovering  ihults ;  but 
briefly  to  point  to  a  few  of  the  many  passages 
marked  by  deep  pathos  and  moral  feeling!  and 
leave  the  reader  of  the  book  to  form  his  estimate 
of  the  whole,  as  we  have  done  ours. 

We  pass  the  beautiful  descriptions,  views,  scenes, 
and  incidents  on  the  Potomac,  sAd  at  Mount  Ver- 
non;'and  the  naval  stories  of  Old  Kennedy  the 
Quarter-Master,  except  to  pause  one  moment, 
where  Captain  Hull  gives  orders  for  the  fire  of  the 
Constitution,  when  she  captured  the  Guerriere, 
and  the  account  of  Captain  Perry's  leaving  the 
wrecked  Lawrence  at  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie : 
which  cannot  be  read  without  feelings  of  patriotio 
enthusiasm. 

So,  in  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Erie,  and  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  we  caa 
scarcely  quote  passages  without  marring  their  sym- 
metry, so  rapid  and  interwoven  are  the  details. 
But,  as  an  example  of  elevated  thought  and  true 
feeling,  we  extract  the  closing  page,  and  the  apos- 
trophe to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane. 

After  reading  a  simple  epitaph  inscribed  on  a 
board,  by  some  kind  and  unknown  hand,  to  the 
memory  of  an  officer,  which  the  writer  found  moaU 
deriog  on  the  battle-ground,  he  exclaims : 

'*  And  this  is  honor !  This  is  fame !  Why,  brave 
man !  even  now,  I  read  the  tribute  to  thy  bravery 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  action.  Thou  hast  comrades—^ 
father, -mother,  sisters  to  mourn  thy  loss — and  note, 

*  A  Gallop  among  American  Scenery ;  or,  Sketches  of 
American  Scenes  and  Military  Adventure.  By  Augustus 
E.  SiUiman :  D  Appl«toB  &  Co.,  New-York. 
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the  stranger's  foot  Carelessly  spams  fhy  frail  me- 
mento; nor  father,  mother,  sisters,  nor  haman 
hand  can  point  to  the  spot  where  rest  thy  ashes. 
Peace  to  thy  manes,  braye  countrymen,  where'er 
they  sleep. 

*'  See  from  this  point,  how  gently  and  gracefully 
nndalates  the  battle-field ;  the  woods  bowing  to  the 
evening  breeze,  as  the  soft  sunlight  poors  through 
their  branches,  show  not  the  gashes  of  rude  cannon- 
ahot — ^the  plain,  loaded  and  bending  with  the  yel- 
low harvest,  betrays  no  human  gore — ^yon  hill, 
scathed,  scorched  and  blackened  with  cannon-flame, 
the  Tory  resting-place  of  the  deadly  battery,  shows 
no  relic  of  the  fierce  death-struggle,  as  corered 
with  the  fragrant  clover  and  wild  bluebell ;  the  bee, 
in  monotonous  hum,  banquets  over  it.  Nought 
mars  the  serenity  of  nature  as  she  smiles  upon  us< 
Tet,  burnt  in  common  funeral  pyre,  the  ashes  of 
those  brare  men,  of  friend  and  foe,  there  mingle 
in  the  bosom  whence  they  issued.  The  frenzied 
passion  passed,  the  furious  conflict  over,  they  have 
lain  down  in  quiet,  and,  like  yoang  children,  sleep 
gently,  sweetly,  in  the  lap  of  that  common  mother, 
who  shelters  with  like  protection,  the  little  field- 
moose  from  its  gambols,  and  the  turbaned  Sultan 
sinking  amid  his  prostrate  millions.  Shades  of 
my  gallant  countrymen! — shades  of  their  daring 
foes— farewell.  Ne*er  had  warriors  a  more  glo- 
rious death-couch, — the  eternal  cataracts  roar  your 
requiem.^' 

The  paper  on  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga, 
aboonds  with  fine  images.  Describing  the  *'  steam 
spirit**  which  urged  the  boat  over  the  crystal  wa- 
ters ef  the  lake,  be  says-*"  how  like  Sampson  in 
the  Prison-Mill,  struggling,  giant  like,  he  again 
applies  him  to  his  toil.  Imprisoned  spirit !  there 
is  no  ifdp  for  thee.  Sweat  thou  must,  and  pant, 
and  groan,  till,  like  thy  feDow-laborer,  man,  releas- 
ed from  fire  fetter,  as  he  from  earth,  resolved  to 
pmre  ether,  thou  shah  float  again,  free  and  delighted, 
in  the  clear  elements  above ! 

"  Ho !  brother  spirit,  tarry,  tarry — ^wait  thou  a 
little  HiU  I  join  thee,— then,  how  gallantly  well 
ride !— coached  on  summer-clouds  lazily,  we'll 
foai:  or,  glancing  on  sun-rays,  shoot^  swift  as 
tfaooght,  'mid  the  bright  worlds  rolling  in  sublimity 
above  as.  Well  bathe  in  the  moon's  cold  splendor, 
&B  in  the  sultry  heat  of  crimson  mars,  slide  upon 
Safnm's  eternal  snows,  or  joyousfy  gambolling 
along  the  Milky  way,  we'll  chase  the  starry  serpent 
to  his  den." 

In  the  same  boat,  while  cruising  among  the  beau- 
tifsl  islands  and  shores  of  that  placid  lake,  a  deer 
is  discovered  on  one  of  the  wooded  islands,  and 
the  author  asking  a  hunter  who  was  on  board  for 
his  rifle,  gives  the  following  description  of  killing 
the  deer : 

'^Launch  the  canoe.  Come,  hunter — peace — 
peace — keep  the  dogs  on  board ;  paddle  for  yonder 
point — BOW  we  shoot  upon  the  pebbly  beach — now 


make  her  fast  to  this  dead  log.  We'll  steal  gently 
throagh  the  woods,  and  come  upon  him  unawares. 
SofUy — ^pf68S  th6se  vines  away ;  whist — avoid  the 
rustling  of  the  branches ;  here,  creep  through  these 
bashes — tread  lightly  on  the  fallen  leaves — ^yon'U 
mire  open  that  swampy  bottom.  Hush — hash — 
tread  softly— that  crackling  bratich !  He  lifts  his 
head — he  looks  nneasily  about  him — stand  quiet. 
Now  he  browses  again ;  get  a  little  nearer — ^we  are 
within  distance.  Til  try  him— click.  Back  go 
the  autlers — the  cocking  of  the  nA%  has  alarmed 
him — he's  off!  Here  goes,  hit  or  miss — crack — ^he 
jumps  ten  feet  in  the  air.  I've  missed  him-^he 
bounds  onward — no— yes — ^by  Jove !  he's  down — 
he's  up  again — ^he  plunges  forward — he  falls  again— 
he  rises — faDs»— he  struggles  to  his  knees — ^he- 
falls.  Hurrah!  he's  ours,— quick— quick — thy 
coteau  de  chasse,  we'll  make  sure  of  him.  Stop-^ 
stop.  Poor  deer!  and  /  have  murdered  thee,  for 
my  eport  have  mordered  thee — hare  taken  from 
thee  the  precious  boon  of  life — ^with  cruelty  have 
broken  the  silver  chord,  which  the  beggar's  blnnt 
knife  can  sever,  but  not  the  jewelled  fingers  of  the 
monarch,  again  rejoin.  There— there,  thou  liest — 
true  to  the  great  master's  picture, 

*  The  big  round  tears,  course  down  thy  innocent  noSe  in 

piteous  chase, 
And  thy  smooth  leathern  sides  pant  almost  to  borsting.' 

thy  life  bfood  flows  apace— ^'en  now,  thy  large  soft 
eye  dims  in  the  sleep  of  death — and  /  have  slain 
thee.  Thou  had'st  nought  other  enemy,  than  the 
gannt  coward  wdf,  or  fanged  serpent ;  him,  with 
light  leaping  bounds,  thou  laugh'st  to  scorn,  atf 
his  long  howl  struck  on  thy  qnick  ear;  and  the 
sullen  rattler,  with  many  blows  of  thy  tiny  polished 
hoof  thou  dash'st  to  pieces,  ere  from  his  deadly 
coil,  his  flattened  head,  with  glistening  tongue  and 
protruded  fangs,  could  reach*  thee.  Oh !  I  shame 
me  of  my  miscreant  fellowship.  Even  the  poi-^ 
sonous  serpent^  with  quick  vibrating  tail,  did  giver 
thee  waming/  /stole  upon  thee  unawares.  Hun- 
ter— take  again  thy  weapon ;  for  thee-^His  thy  vo-^ 
cation^ — ^perhaps  'tis  well — the  game  is  thine.  1 
entreat  of  thee,  let  not  my  innocent  victim  agaitf 
reproach  my  eye- sight." 

The  delineation  of  Brenton's  tttf,  is  vividly  ac- 
curate, and  the  shipwreck  which  occurred  upon  it 
not  many  years  since,  is  a  true  record,  never  to  be* 
forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  it  saddens  the  spirits 
of  many  who  remember  that  awful  event — ^that 
dreary  night,  and!  terrific  storm. 

But  we  are  going  far  beyond  our  intended  brevity, 
and  quote  but  one  more  passage,  from  the  chapter 
on  '*Long  fsfand  Sound,"  which  contains  many 
local  descr^tions  of  great  truth  and  beauty,  with' 
allusions  to  its  supernatural  legends,  and  antiquated* 
history.  Among  other  peculiarities,  a  solitary 
Indian,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  strayed  from  some 
of  the  western  tribes,  lived  in  a  lonely  Aut  on  its- 
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shores : — and  frorm  bauntin^  a  swamp  from  which 
the  Peqaots  were  dislodged  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  called  this  old  man— 
Peqnot.  An  Indian,  named  Pamanack,  from  Mon- 
tank  Point,  one  of  those  lingerers,  who  hover  around 
the  confines  of  civilization,  meeting  the  stern  old 
chief,  offered  him  his  bottle,  and  invited  him  to 
drink;  his  reply,  with  the  habitual  riielancholy, 
resting  over  his  features,  renewedly  awakens  in  our 
mind,  the  deepest  sympathy  add  compassioh,  which 
we  have  long  entertained  for  those  injured  races  of 
men,  who  have  been  driven  from  their  possessions, 
and  are  fast  fading  away  from  the  things  that  are. 
We  are  glad  to  seize  every  memorial  which  may 
perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  a  noble  race  that  will' 
soon  be  blotted  out  from  the  page  of  the  world's 
history.  Ailer  Pamanack  offered  Pequot  the  black 
bottle,  and  invited  him  to  drink — *^  Pequot  drew 
himself  up  to  his  extreme  height,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment there  was  a  mingled  expression  of  loathing, 
abhorrence,  and  ferocity,  flashing  from  his  counte- 
nance  that  showed  that  hie  whole  Indian^s  nature 
was  in  a  blaze ;  but  it  was  only  momentary,  for  in 
another,  the  expression  vanished  from  his  counte- 
nance, the  habitual  melancholy  resumed  its  place 
upon  his  features,  and  the  words  fell  slowly,  al- 
most musically,  from  his  lips :  *'  The  fire-water — 
the  fire-water — ay,  the  same — ^the  Indian  and  his 
deadly  enemy. ^'  Then  looking  steadily  at  Pama- 
nack, as  he  held  the  bottle  still  towards  bim. 
**  Paquot  will  not  drink.  Why  should  Pamanack 
swallow  the  while  man's  poison,  and  with  his  own 
hands  dig  his  grave?  Pamanack  is  not  alone! 
His  squaw  watches  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam,  as 
she  looks  out  upon  the  long  waves  of  the  ocean 
tumbling  in  upon  the  shores  of  Montankelt.  His 
young  men  gather  about  him  and  catch  the  tautaug 
from  its  huge  heeling  rocks,  and  tread  out  the  qua- 
hog  from  its  muddy  bed.  His  old  men  still  linger 
on  the  sandy  beach,  and  their  scalp-locks  float 
wildly  in  the  fresh  sea  breeze.  Pamanack  has  yet 
a  home : — but  Pequot — he  is  the  last  of  his  race. 
He  stands  on  the  high  hiHs  of  Tashaway,  and  he 
sees  no  smoke,  but  that  from  the  wigwams  of  the 
Long  knives.  He  moves  in  silence  along  the 
plains  of  Pequonnuck, — but  the  fences  of  the  pale 
faces  obstruct  his  progress.  His  canoe  dances  at 
the  side  of  the  dripping  rocks — bat  the  cheating 
white  men  paddle  up  to  his  side.  His  feet  sink  in 
the  ploughed  field,— ^but  it  is  not  the  corn  of  the 
red  man.  His  squaw  has  rolled  her  last  log,  and 
lies  cold  in  her  blanket.  His  young  men,^^tbe  fire- 
water, and  fire-dust  have  consumed  them.  Pequot 
looks  around  for  his  people — where  are  they? 
The  black  snake  and  muskrat  shoot  through  the 
water  as  his  moccasin  treads  the  swamp,  where 
their  bones  lie,  deep  covered  from  ^the  hate  of 
their  enemies.  Pequot  is  the  last  of  bis  race! 
Pamanack  is  good,  but  the  heart  of  Pequot  is  heavy. 
He  cannot  drink  the  fire-water,  for  his  young  men 


have  sunk  from  its  deadly  poison,  as  the  mist  wreath 
in  the  midday  sun.  The  good  Moravians  have  told 
him  that  it  is  bad — and  Pequot  will  drink  no  more — 
for  his  race  is  nearly  run.  Pequot  will  sit  on  the 
high  rocks  of  Sasco,  and  his  robe  shall  fall  from 
his  shoulders  as  his  broad  chest  waits  the  death- 
arrow  of  the  Great  Spirit.  There  will  he  sit  and 
smoke  in  silence,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  de- 
serted hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers.     Pequol^s 

heart  is  heavy, — -Pequot  will  not  drink." 
•         .  •  «  •  • 

"  The  Great  Spirit  was  kind  to  him,  for  a  few 
years  after,  he  was  found  stark  and  stiff,  frozen  to 
death  on  the  very  rocks  to  which  he  had  alluded." 


NotCces  of  Keto  ceorfts. 


Thk  LtFB  AND  Adventubbs  OF  Mabtin  Chuzzlewit  ; 
his  relatives,  friends  and  enemies,  compfisihg  All  his 
wills  and  bis  ways.    With  an  histofical  record  of  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  didn't :  showing  morpover  who  in- 
herited the  family  plate,  who  came  in  for  the  siWer 
spoons,  and  who  for  the  wooden  ladles.    The  whole 
forming  a  complete  key  to  the  hotise  of  Chuzzlewit. 
Edited  by  *»  B<J»,'"  with  illuslrations  by  "Phiz."    Part 
I— New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Dickens  will  yet  have  raason  to  believe  that  the  "  ani- 
varsal  Yankee  Nation,*' is  like  the  Irishman's  pig,  Chat 
will  go  to  Cork  only  when  he  thinks  the.  swine-herd  would 
drive  him  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Killcammin.    Dick- 
ens came  over  here  te  get  up  a  feeling  in  favor  of  interna- 
tional copy-right,  foi*  the  benefit  of  English  authors.    So 
far  from  aucoeeding,  the  first  part  of  bis  Martin  Chuszle- 
wit~by  the  way^qaite  a  book,  with  two  good  illaatra^ions, 
is  republished  here,  in  Yankee  land,  and  sold,  engravings 
and  all,  for  four-pence-ha''penny.    The  Messrs.  Harper  have 
got  up  this  work  on  good  paper,  and  in  their  usual  style  of 
neat  typography.     Martin  Chuzzlewit  for  four-pence-ha'- 
penny!  What  will  Mrs.  Dickens  say?   We  hope  the  pub- 
Ushers  will  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  little  "  Boaea." 

Harpers'  Familt  Library— No.  I.  Rev.  H.  H.  Hil- 
man's  History  of  the  Jews,  in  three  vols.,  vol.  1.  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers— 1843. 

The  "Family  Library,"  already  numbering  157  vols.,  to 
be  extended  to  200,  as  works  of  a  high  character  can  be 
obtained,  is  to  h6  issued,  entire,  one  vol. 'weekly,  at  25 
cenU  a  volvau ;  }wst  half  their  former  price.  The  aalea  at 
that  price  were  immense ;  for,  at  50  cents,  they  were  the 
cheapest  books  in  the  msrket.  The  volumes  of  the  Family 
Library  are  to  be  illustrated  and  embellished  as  heretofore; 
the  paper  is  to  be  as  good,  and  the  works  bound  according  to 
the  Johnsohiflti  notion  of  Uiefulbhoks ;  viz.  so  that  "  you  mav 
carry  them  to  the  fire  and  hold  them  readily  in  your  hand. 
A  man  will  often  look  at  them,  and  be  tempted  to  go  on. 
when  he  would  have  been  frightened  at  books  of  a  larger 
size,  and  a  more  erudite  appearance." 

By  an  expenditure  of  25  cents  a.  week,  for  four  yean — 
and  what  reading  family  cannot  afibrd  that? — every  house 
where  there  are  children  to  ioMtruct,  or  adults  to  edify,  may 
be  furnished  with  a  Library  of  the  best  and  noost  useful 
works  in  the  English  Language.  These  publishen  are  ac- 
complishing wonders  in  the  way  of  Chesp  Literature.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  histories  that  is,  of  the  Jews  ;  it  assists 
to  the  proper  understandioe  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible, 
and  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all.  It  is  for 
sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drisker  6c  Morris. 
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This  Institution  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Female  Education  upon  Christian  principles.  It  was  founded  to 
afford  parents  an  opportunity  to  procure  for  their  daughters  a  thorough  discipline,  in  all  the  solid  and  omanrtental 
braadws  of  education  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  associate  sound  leamins  and  elegant  accomplishments  with  religious 
motives.  The  members  of  the  Institution  form  a  Christian  familv,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schroeder  and  Mrs.  Schroeder 
have  the  general  supervision ;  and  every  arrangement  is  adopted  by  them,  that  has  been  tested  bj  the  best  seminaries 
and  colleges  in  Europe  and  our  own  country,  to  promote  the  intellectual,  bodily,  and  spiritual  welmre  of  the  househoU. 

BUILOINQS  AND  GROUNDS. 
The  spacious  buildings  and  the  ample  pleasure-grounds,  comprising  six  acres  of  land,  are  the  same  that  were 
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occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MublenbenN  until  the  time  of  his  remoTsl  to  St.  Paul'b  College,  two  miles  distant.  They 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York,  and  admirably  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  deli[^htful  and  extensive  land  and  water  prospect,  and  possessing  all  those  advantages  which 
have  so  justly  rendered  the  neiahhorhood  a  favorite  place  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  city,  or  of  occasional  resort 
for  recreation.  The  principal  Dutlding  is  an  attractive  edifice,  after  the  best  classic  models,  and  is  three  stories  hisfaf 
with  a  basement.  It  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  its  depth  is  forty-six  feet ;  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  row  of  lofty  columns.  The  apartments  required  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Hall  are  convenient  and  airy;  tne  saloon 
or  drawing-room  is  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  width :  all  the  other  apartments  are  spacious  and 
airy ;  the  outbuildings  are  convenient,  and  the  grounds  are  ornamented. 

Intbllbctgal  DiPABTMKNT. — ^The  course  of  studies  embraces  every  branch  of  a  thorough  English,  French,  and 
Classical  education.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Rector  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  able,  experienced  and  pious  resident 
English,  French  and  other  governesses  and  teachers,  and  also  eminent  lecturers  and  instructors  from  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  this  department,  for  carrying  pupils  through  all  the  gradations  of  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge  imparted  in  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges ;  so  that  ladies  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers,  may  here  enjoy  very  favorable  opportunities  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

AccoMPLisHMiNTS.— Music,  drawing,  painting,  needlework  of  every  kind,  callisthenics,  honemanahip  and  areheiy, 
a«e  taught  by  able  instructon ;  and,  among  the  callisthenic  exercises,  dsncing,  as  a  recreation  and  a  means  of  imparting 
ease  and  gracefulness.  The  Rector's  views  on  these  subjects  mav  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  Christian  Education, 
published  at  the  Union  Depository,  28  Ann  Street,  New- York,  which  is  also  the  city  office  of  the  Hall. 

Physical  Dbpabtmbnt. — The  mind  of  no  pupil  in  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  bod^.  A  great  variety  of 
alluring  exercises  is  introduced,  calculated  to  produce  agility  and  vigor.  The  saloon,  at  certain  hours,  is  devoted  to 
innocent  and  entertaining  ganif  s  and  sports,  combining  corporeal  exertion  with  mental  relaxation  and  amusement. 
Contiguous  to  the  main  building  is  a  well  furnished  Callisthenium,  with  a  number  of  contrivances  to  promote  cheerful- 
ness, and  afford  healthjr  recreation.  In  the  rear  of  the  Callisthenium  and  Chapel  are  very  extensive  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Gardens,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  three  acres ;  snd  every  pupil  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  cultivate 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  thus  become  practically  acquainted  with  botany  and  horticulture.  Beyond  the 
iranlens  is  a  Hippodrome,  particularly  devoted  to  equestrian  exercises ;  the  circumference  of  it  is  nine  hundred  feet. 
The  Archery  Grounds  extend  the  whole  disUnce  of  the  gardens  and  Hippodrome.  A  fully  qualified  and  experienoed 
Governess,  who  superintends  and  conducts  the  physical  department,  resides  with  the  family,  and  requires  every  member 
of  it  to  take  proper  exercise. 

Religious  Dbpabtmbnt. — ^The  Rector  devotes  his  personal  and  particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Institution.  The  Chapel,  a  building  distinct  from  the  main  edifice,  but  connected  with  it  by  n 
covered  way,  is  furnished  with  a  communion  table,  baptismal  font,  reading  desk,  pulpit  and  organ,  and  is  open  every 
day  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  It  is  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  for  none  other.  As  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church,  the  Rector  is  free  to  avow  his  ardent  atUchment  to  her  aoctrines  and  worahip ;  and  his  purpose  is,  by  the  help 
of  Goo,  in  every  way,  to  impart  the  spirit  of  her  devotions  to  all  those  who  are  or  may  be  placed  under  his  care,  and 
to  render  religion  attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  his  aim  so  to  educate  his  own  daughtere,  and  every  young  lady  whom 
he  may  receive  into  his  family,  that  they  may  be  enabled  not  merely  to  shine  as  ornaments  of  society  in  this  world,  but 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  glorious  society  of  heaven. 

DoHBSTic  ARBANOBHBMTs.—The  suits  of  apartments  occupied  as  studies  and  dormitories,  consist  of  well  fur- 
nished and  comfortable  rooms.  There  are  no  general  school-rooms,  and  no  ordinary  school  furniture ;  but  ^1  the  classes 
recite  in  distinct  and  neatly  carpeted  and  furnished  class-booms,  so  as  to  preserve  the  family  association  and  establish 
habits  of  refinement.  Each  study  or  dormitory  is  devoted  to  two,  or,  at  most,  three  pupils ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  usual 
and  very  objectionable  custom  in  boarding-schools,  of  dressing,  undressing  and  wasning  in  eommont  a  delicacy  and 
neatness  are  insured,  which  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  every  young  lady  properly  educated.  Suitable 
instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Matron,  in  the  arranging  and  care  of  wardrobes,  and  in  several  branches  of  household  duty. 

The  Rector  and  all  the  resident  Governesses  and  Teachers  take  their  meals  with  the  pupils,  in  a  spacious  dining- 
hall  ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  by  the  steward  and  the  housekeeper  with  the  best  supplies  of  every  kind.  The  Matron 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  laundbt,  with  a  view  to  perfect  neatness,  health  and  comfort.  Beside  the  general 
charge  of  all  the  memben  of  the  family,  which  devolves  upon  the  Rector  and  Mn.  Schroeder,  there  is  a  special  care 
of  them  assigned  to  a  number  of  Curatresses.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  divided  into  sections  of  six ;  and  the 
memben  of  each  section  are  the  proteges  of  a  Curetress,  who  aids  them  in  theif  studies,  and  is  their  confidential  friend. 
Tbbms. — The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  spring  session  commences  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  continues  for  21  weeks,  to  the  following  August,  when  a  summer  vacation  takes  place.  The  summer 
vacation  ends  on  the  day  before  the  fi»t  Tuesday  in  October.  Suitable  measures  are  taken  to  accommodate  with 
board,  at  a  moderate  price,  any  of  the  pupils  who  may  deaire  to  spend  the  whole  or  sny  part  of  the  vacations  at  the 
Hall ;  and  parents  who  reside  in  cities,  especially  those  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  will  find  it  agreeable 
to  be  with  their  children  at  Flushing,  at  least  dunng  a  portion  of  the  summer,  and  improve  the  many  favorable  opportu- 
nities which  it  offera  for  rural  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment. 


EXPENSES. 


Harp, perquarter, 935 

Useof  piano  and  music. ..do 4 

French  language, do. '^ 

Italian, do 1«.«k  a 

Germali, do f*'*^** ® 

Spanish, do J 

Useof  foreien  books, do 2 

Drawing  ana  painting,... do 10 

Use  of  drawing-books  and  materials,  per  quarter I 

Pupils  who  prefer  it,  can  furnish  their  own  books  and 
arawing  materials. 


Board  and  Tuition  in  all  the  English  and  Classical  studies, 
and  instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  Needlework,  and 
Callesthenics,  witn  washing,  light,  fuel  and  stationery, 
dtc,  for  the  half-year  or  session  of  twenty-one  weeks, 

payable  in  advance, flGO 

For  use  of  books,  die, -. 6 

For  English  and  Classical  pupils,  there  sre  no  other 
charges  whatever. 

8BPARATB   8TUDIBS. 

Music,  piano,  per  quarter, S20 

Guitar do 15 

Singing, do 10 

At  appropriate  seasons  of  the  year,  horeemanship  and  archery  are  taught  in  classes,  at  a  moderate  expense. 
Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  bed  and  beddinx,  12  towels,  6  napkins,  rmg,  fork,  and 
2  spoons ;  but  all  these  (when  preferred  by  the  parents)  may  be  provided  through  the  agent  of  the  Hail,  at  a  moderate 
charge. 

An  abatement  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  while  in  their  preparatory  studies,  the  charges  being  f  IBS 
per  term,  or  half-year. 

The  ttrrangemenU  of  tht  InatUution  require,  that  two  months'  notice  mutt  be  given,  or  a  charge  made  for  ikat  Itme,  m  coss 
rf  the  removal  of  a  pupil.     For  further  information,  address  the  Rector  or  the  Secretary. 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  New-Yorkj  1843. 

in*  The  Hall  may  be  visited,  several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  public  conveyances  from  New- York.  Coaches  aad 
Omnibuses  for  Flushing  leave  their  station.  No.  21  Peck  Slip,  everv  morning  and  afternoon ;  and  a  Steamer  sets  out, 
twice  a  day,  from  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  East  River.  The  coaches  and  omnibuses  call  for  passengera  in  any  part 
of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  convey  them  to  the  Hall,  where  they  again  call  for  them  at  appointed  hoois. 


^'^^^^^  /^  //r(U^^^i:^^ 


niP Partictdar  attention  is  oBked  to  the  ERRATA  on  the  ^ML page  of  the  ewer,  XJk 
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ERRATA, — ^In  the  article,  **Refleclimu  on  the  Onaua  of  1840"^which  appears  in  the  preaent  number,  some  im* 
portant  errors  have  occurred^  which  the  reader  will  be  ^pleased  to  correct.  In  the  2Dd  colamnof  page  363, — in  the 
paragraph  commencing  **  In  Massachusetts,  from  1800  to  1830,"  &c.,  &c.,<— a  part  of  what  constituted  note  ^o.  5,  in 
the  M.S.,  has  been  inaidvertently  incorporated  with  the  text,  so  as  roateriallv  to  mar  the  sense.  The  whole  paragraph 
should  read  as  follows :  *'  In  Massachusetts,  from  1600  to  1830,  a  period  ol  thirty  yean,  the  increase  in  this  class  of 
persons,  was  between  nine  and  ten  per  cent. ;  at  which  rate  it  would  require  more  than  three  hundred  years  to  double 
their  nnniber.  The  white  population  of  that  State,  in  the  same  period,  increased  44-7  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the 
emigration  from  thence  was  so  excessive,  as  to  leave  there  a  surplus  of  females,  varying  from  seven  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand. In  the  same  period  the  slaves  of  the  Union  increased  124  per  eent.  During  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  abolition 
spirit  has  been  raging  in  Massachusetts,  the  increase  in  the  fre^  colored  class  has  been  33  per  cent." 

The  following  which  was  introduced,  by  mistake,  into  the  paragraph  as  printed,  constituted  the  conclusion  of  note 
No.  6,  in  the  M.S.    ^ 

"  The  white  population  of  Massachusetts  is  within  a  few  thousands  the  same  as  that  of  Virginia.  If  her  black 
population  was  as  great,  she  would  have  11,600  insane,  who,  for  Lunatic  Asylums,  would  require  f  9,280,000,  and  for 
annual  support,  $1,740,000.  Looking  to  the  condition  of  her  white  insane  poor,  we  may  imagine  the  fate  of  the  black. 
It  is  probable,  however,  in  the  event  we  have  supposed,  she  would  have  at  leaat  one  insane  in  14,  as  in  Maine ;  which 
would  give  her  35,630.    The  sum  then  necessary  for  hospitals,  would  be  $28,504,000,  and  for  annual  support,  $5,344,500." 

There  should  have  been  marks  of  quotation  at  the  end  of  the  1st  paragraph,  2nd  column,  page  346 — after  '*  Penn- 
sylvania,"—so  as  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  quotation,  from  the  article  on  the  penitentiary  system  of  Pennsylvania, 
furnished  for  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Edinbuix  Encyclopasdia.  So  likewise  there  should  have  been  marks  of 
quotation  at  the  end  of  5lh  statement  from  the  African  Repository— after  "  mulattoes"  see  page  345,  note  7. 

Page  348 — 2nd  column— note  15.  For  Banuel — read  '•  Barniel"— and  after  the  word  "  excretions^'^^read  "so  offeu' 
sive."    On  Page  350— 2nd  column— for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tease,  read  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Teague." 
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SONG;  OR,  LINES  TO 


Oh !  I  will  smile  more  brightly  now, 

That  none  my  love  may  see : 
And  school  my  heart,  and  burning  brow, 

That  throb  alone  for  thee. 

IX, 

The  depth  of  love  within  my  soul 

I  ^ould  not  have  thee  know, 
Had  words  but  power  to  control 

What  cheek  and  eye  will  show. 
in. 
And  I  will  learn  to  speak  of  thee 

In  friendship's  kindly  tone. 
That  'mid  the  thoughtless  and  the  free 

My  deep  love  be  not  known, 
iv*. 
But  when  I  raise  my  heart  above, 

To  ask  of  God  in  prayer, 
Blessings  on  those  I  fondly  love 

7*Ay  name  is  whispered  there. 

V. 

Still  will  I  greet  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  school  this  heart  of  mine, 
2  would  not  have  thee  know  the  while. 

How  wholly  I  am  thine.  Rbbkoca. 


TO  MISS  M- 


OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


SINT  THROUGH  THE  POST-orFICB  OF  THE  ORPHANS'  FAIR, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Miss  M will  pardon  these  fugitive  lines 

Of  one,  who  to  scribbling  roost  sadly  inclines. 
Nor  deem  it  a  weakness  peculiar  to  men, 
When  she  baa  a  home  in  the  City  of  Petuu 

His  verses,  you'll  see,  as  you  hurry  them  o'er. 
Want  the  raptore  of  Byron,  the  sweetness  of  Moore, 
But  if  on  them  you  cast,  but  one  moment,  an  eye. 
The  villainous  critics  may  blow  'em  sky  high. 

Promenading  this  talons  illumined  and  gay 

With  the  splendor  oor  Commonwealth's  danghten  display. 

Not  one  that  you  meet  with,  (but  this  entre  ntnu,) 

Cm  compare  in  wit,  wisdom  or  beauty,  with  you. 

For  the  delieate  Houris  of  Eastern  Romance, 

Who  kill  a  susceptible  youth  at  a  glance, 

In  mute  admiration  and  timid  surprise. 

Might  envy  the  brilliance  and  depth  of  thine  eyes. 

At  the  Office  for  Letters,  this  note  youll  obtain, 
A  Fo$i  of  much  honor,  and  may  be,  of— gain ; 

T  would 'nt  do  for  Miss  M to  manage  such  sales, 

For  she  would  be  ever  deranging  the  vuUet. 

Bat  Lady,  farewell,  prytbee  kindly  excuse. 
The  numerous  faults  of  my  talkative  Muse ; 
Despite  every  effort,  it  could— |[)ot  forbear 
To  sifig  of  the  graces  and  charms  of  Tlie  Fair. 
-,  1643. 
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MEHEMET  ALL 

The  invasioD  of  Egypt — one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  that  terrible  drama — the  French  Revola- 
tion — was,  doabtless,  the  means  of  drawing  forth 
from  the  recesses  of  his  own  **  rugged  Albania,'* 
a  personage,  who,  in  wide-spread  fame  and  indi* 
vidoality  of  character,  yields  to  none  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  save  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Great 
exigencies,  and  extraordinary  oecasiona  create  for 
themselves  great  men ;  and  talents  of  the  most 
commanding  order,  often  waste  in  obscurity,  for 
wane  of  suitable  opportunities  for  their  display. 
But  for  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  *'  in  which  were 
quickened  every  energy  of  a  people  that  acknow- 
ledged no  superior,*'  where  would  be  the  names  of 
that  host  of  distinguished  generals  that  clustered 
around  the  person  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  his 
age  ?  Before,  "  unknown  to  fame,"  they  are  now 
indelibly  registered  on  the  pages  of  the  historian, 
and  all  futurity  will  remember  the  *'  glory  of  their 
achievements." ,  Thus,  the  imminent  danger  which 
menaced  the  Turkiah  empire,  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  political  action,  a  new  character,  who  was 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
Aided  only  by  superior  talents,  and  indomitable 
energy,  Meheroet  Ali,  from  an  obscure  peasant, 
has  become  the  founder  of  an  hereditary  throne  in 
the  most  important  province  of  the  Ottoman  porte, 
and  thie  too  in  a  land  where  bribery  and  corruption 
are  the  most  efficient,  indeed,  almost  the  only  means 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  power. 

But  the  energies,  and  extraordinary  abilities  dis- 
played in  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  exalted  station,  constitute,  neverthe- 
less, his  least  claim  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
It  is  from  his  character  as  a  reformer,  that  he  has 
gathered  his  brightest  laurels.  To  him  belongs  the 
praise  of  elevating  the  condition  of  Egypt;  of 
raising  her  from  the  degradation  of  ages ;  and  of 
giving  her  that  progressive  impulse  which  is,  even 
now,  rapidly  introducing  civilization,  and  which,  if 
continaed,  will  ere  long  give  her  again  "  a  name 
and  a  place"  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth, 
^pon  the  accession  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  Egypt  was  in  that  state  of  extreme  law- 
lessness and  disorder,  which  has  long  been  chsr- 
raeteristic  of  the  distant  provinces  of  the  Porte. 
Her  governors- appointed  by  the  Snhan,  and  sub- 
ject, at  any  moment,  to  recall,  knowing  that  they 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  in 
the  affections  of  their  master  by  some  new  favorite, 
and  under  no  responsibility  but  the  payment  of  an 
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annual  tribute,  treated  her  only  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince, which  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  pillage 
while  their  short  season  of  power  lasted.  This 
evil  extended  to  all  the  offices  of  the  goyernment. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  but  another  name 
for  bribery ;  taxes  were  collected  without  system 
or  law,  the  officers  seizing  every  thing  indiscrimi- 
nately, until  the  requisite  amount  was  raised  ;  the 
rich  were  plundered,  either  by  direct  seizure  of 
their  property,  or  by  being  compelled  to  purchase 
government  articles  at  an  enormous  price ;  the 
most  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted  by  every 
petty  officer  fur  light  and  trivial  offences ;  and,  in 
the  language  of  Volney,  "  barbarism  was  complete." 
That  celebrated  traveller  gives  us  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
in  Egypt,  under  iU  former  rulers.  "  All  that  we 
see,  and  all  that  we  hear,  announce  that  we  are  in 
a  land  of  slavery  and  of  tyranny ;  nothing  is  talked 
of  but  civil  tumults,  public  misery,  extortions  of 
money,  bastinadoes  and  murders.  No  security  for 
life  and  property ;  human  blood  is  poured  out  like 
that  of  an  ox  ;  justice  even  sheds  it  without  the 
process  of  formality.  The  officer  of  the  night, 
during  his  rounds,  the  officer  of  the  day,  in  his 
walks,  judge^  condemn  and  execute,  in  the  twink* 
ling  of  an  eye,  and  without  appeal.  Executioners 
accompany  them ;  and,  at  the  first  order,  the  head 
of  a  miserable  wretch  tumbles  into  the  leathern 
sack." 

The  Bedouins  were  likewise  independent  of  all 
control,  and  even  carried  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions to  the  very  walls  of  Cairo,  seizing  women 
and  children,  and  retaining  them  until  ransomed. 
No  one  could  ascend  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first 
cataract  or  the  pyramids,  without  being  exposed  to 
their  outrages ;  nor  could  the  caravans  cross  the 
desert  to  the  Red  sea,  without  paying  them  tribute. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  Egypt  under  the 
Turks,  we  shall  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  its 
improvements,  by  the  contrast  at  present  exhibited. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  earlier  Norman  Chiefs, 
that  he  so  completely  suppressed  theft  within  his 
jurisdiction,  that  a  massive  gold  chain,  suspended 
near  the  wayside,  remained  secure.  Mehemet  Ali 
has  accomplished  a  task  almost  equally  difficult ; 
he  has  tamed  the  wild  and  lawless  Arab.  The 
arid  wastes,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  roamed 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  no  longer  afforded 
them  protection.  The  cavalry  of  the  Pacha  pur- 
sued them  into  their  native  wilds,  untU,  wearied 
with  an  enemy  whom  they  could  neither  overcome 
in  battle,  nor  escape  by  flight,  they  acknowledged 
his  sway,  and  ceased  their  depredations.  The 
traveller  in  the  desert,  in  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nion, is  now  as  safe  as  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  present  government 
over  the  former,  consists  in  its  regular  organiza- 
tion. True,  it  is  a  despotism,  and  of  the  most  rigid 
character,  but  it  is  impartial  in  its  operation.     It 


has  created  order  and  tranquility  where  once  was 
confusion ;  and  were  it  incomparably  more  severe, 
would  still  be  preferable  to  the  a^iarchy  which  it 
succeeded.  The  judiciary  system  has  been  re- 
formed, so  that  justice  is  no  longer  a  mockery,  and 
thus,  safety  of  person  and  property  is  established ; 
indeed,  it  was  observed  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  property  was  more  secure  in  Egypt 
than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  A  system  of  taxa- 
tion, as  uniform  as  circumstances  will  admit,  has 
also  been  substituted  for  the  former  irregular  mode, 
and  though  its  weight  is  oppressive,  it  rests  equally 
upon  all. 

This  severity  of  taxation  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  condemnation  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  a  moment^s . 
thought  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  is  unreasona- 
ble. It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  has  been  obliged  to  contend 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Sultan.  True,  it  may 
be  urged  in  proof  of  his  high  stand  in  the  favor  of 
the  Porte,  that,  when  it  was  unable  to  rescue  the 
"  Holy  Cities"  from  the  heretical  Wahabees,  his 
services  were  demanded,  and  that  his  assistance  was 
likewise  required  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece ; 
but  neither  the  Sultan,  in  making  these  demands, 
nor  he,  in  complying  with  them,  entertain  any  sen- 
timents of  mutual  confidence  or  attachment.  On 
the  contrary,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  first  of 
these  undertakings,  the  successful  execution  of 
which  has  rendered  him  so  dear  to  every  Moslem 
heart,  an  imperial  decree  arrived  in  Alexandria, 
depriving  him  of  the  Pachalic  and  appointing  the 
bearer  in  his  stead.  His  assistance  was  demanded 
as  being  the  most  powerful  vassal  in  the  empire  : 
he  gave  it,  because  he  was  impelled  both  by  pro- 
mises of  reward,  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
faith.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  twice  deposed, 
and  compelled  to  defend  himself  by  arms.  In  such 
a  situation,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  maintain 
himself  on  the  throne  a  moment  without  the  aid  of 
an  army,  and  one  too,  powerful  enough  to  resist 
effectually  any  force  which  could  be  sent  against 
him.  Such  an  army  is  disproportionate  to  the  com- 
paratively slender  resources  of  Egypt,  and  can 
only  be  supported  by  grievous  exactions.  No  cen- 
sure should  then  be  attached  to  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
is  thus  made  the  victim  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  creating  discord  between  him  and 
the  Sultan,  and  thus  compelling  him,  in  sheer  self- 
defence,  to  be  oj>pressive. 

Egypt,  that  land  of  unrivalled  fertility,  and  once 
of  sufficient  extent  to  be  the  granary  of  Rome, 
has  now,  through  long  subjection  to  the  Turkish 
system  of  neglect,  been  contracted,  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  desert,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Indeed,  w^ere  it  not  that 
the  annual  inundation  of  that  river;  of  itself,  pre- 
serves the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  far  as  it  extends, 
the  whole  would  have  long  since  been  converted 
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toto  a  barren  waste,  inhabited  only  by  the  wander 
ing  Bedoain.  But,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  the  an- 
cient system  of  irrigation  has  been  renewed,  and 
the  advances  of  the  desert  effectaally  prevented. 
The  agricolture  of  the  country,  before  in  a  de- 
plorably wretched  condition,  has  been  already  ma- 
terially improved  through  his  efforts,  and  is  rapidly 
attainingthat  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought 
by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  He  has 
likewise  introduced  the  culture  of  various  tropical 
plants,  which  have  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
adapted  to  the  soil,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Nor  have  his  improve- 
ments ceased  here.  Catials  have  been  ditg,  railroads 
projected^  extensive  manufactories  established,  and 
even  now  the  steamboat — gifl  of  the  new  world — 
may  be  seen  ploughing  its  way  through  the  classic 
waters  of  the  Nile — a  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  the  royal  galley  of  Cleopatra.  Other  improve- 
ments, which  owe  their  origin  to  him,  evince  the 
snperiority  of  his  mind,  in  its  exemption  from  some 
of  those  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  are  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
In  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unchangeable 
decrees  of  fate,  which  Mahomet  found  it  necessary 
to  inculcate  in  order  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with 
that  reckless  disregard  of  danger  which  almost 
enabled  them  to  subjugate  the  world,  no  efforts— 
not  even  such  as  the  most  savage  people  are  ac- 
customed to  make — have  been  exerted  to  combat 
those  nomerous  and  deadly  maladies  so  peculiar 
to  tropical  elimates.  Consequently,  the  Plague, 
whenever  it  makes  its  appearance,  rages  with  un- 
controlled violence  throughout  the  countries  of  the 
Levant,  bringing  death  into  the  bosom  of  every 
family.  The  Asiatic  Cholera,  so  terrible  a  sconrge 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  attd  America, 
when  it  swept  its  **  darkening  desolating  way^'  over 
the  globe,  carried  off  half  the  population  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  To  such  an  extreme,  in- 
deed, does  the  Mussulman  carry  his  notions  of  fate, 
tiiat  he  fearlessly  wears  the  infected  garments  of 
bis  deceased  relatives,  and  saying,  ^*  Allah  Kerim,'' 
'^Ood  is  merciful!*'  walks  with  the  most  stoical 
indifference  beneath  the  tottering  and  falling  walls, 
tmid  the  shocks  of  the  earthquake. 

Bat  Mehemet  Ali  is  superior  to  these  prejudices. 
He  has  established  hospitals,  and  schools  of  medi- 
cine in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  with  already 
perceptible  benefit,  and-  engaged  the  services  of 
eminent  physicians  from  France  and  England. 
Throwing  off  that  self-complacent  ignorance,  within 
which  the  Toi^c  wraps  himself  and  contemns  Eu- 
ropeans as  degraded  barbarians,  he  has  acknow- 
ledged their  superior  intelligence,  willingly  counte- 
nanced the  efforts  of  missionaries  to  found  schools, 
and  has  even  himself  set  the  example.  Nor  can 
we  too  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  toleration,  so 
ooasnal  in  a  Moslem,  which  he  has  manifested  in 
nmoving  the  restrietions  previously  eztating  npon 


Jews  and  Christians :  and  not  only  in  this,  but  even 
in  advancing  them  to  stations  of  trust,  some  of 
them  occupying  the  most  important  civil  as  well 
as  mOitary  offices.  This,  together  with  the  secu- 
rity of  property,  and  the  favorable  opportunities  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  is  fast  drawing  into  Egypt 
commercial  men  from  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  will  become  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  civilizing  his  dominions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali.  That 
government  is  still  a  bad  one,  and  would  be  utterly 
unfit  for  any  enlightened  nation ;  but  it  is  probably 
as  good  as  the  condition  of  his  subjects  will  admit. 
At  all  events,  it  is  immeasurably  superior,  both  in 
energy  and  humanity,  to  that  which  it  has  dis- 
placed, and  to  any  other  Mahommedan  government 
that  is  now  or  has  for  ages  been  in  existence. 
Those  who  dweH  chiefly  on  its  faults  should  recol- 
lect that  Mehemet  Ali  is  a  TVrA,  and  as  such  has 
been  reared  up  under  a  despotism  far  more  tyran- 
nical than  his  own.  He  should  therefore  rather 
receive  credit  for  those  improvements  which  he 
has  made,  than  censure  for  such  as  he  has  not,  and 
probably  cotUd  not  have  made.  We  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  government,  by 
comparing  it  with  that  which  preceded  it,  or  in- 
deed with  that  of  any  oriental  nation ;  then  his  true 
character  as  a  reformer  will  be  appreciated.  We 
may  indeed  say,  that  some  of  those  very  measures 
for  which  he  is  most  frequently  and  perhaps  most 
justly  condemned,  are  paralleled  in  the  usages  of 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  Mehemet 
Ali  called  an  Infamous  despot  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  his  conscription.  He  has  no  other 
apology  for  it  than  the  exigencies  of  his  situation. 
And  what  other  had  Napoleon,  when  he  decimated 
the  population  of  France  or  England,  when  her 
seamen  were  compelled  to  secrete  themselves,  ontil- 
their  reSmbarkation,  in  the  filthiest  hovels,  and  vi- 
lest dens  of  wretchedness  and  crime,  in  order  to 
escape  impressment  on  their  arrival  in  their  native 
land?  Russia  now  has  not  even  that  plea,  and 
yet,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  permitted  to  tear  his 
miserable  subjects  from  their  homes,  with  the  most 
ruthless  barbarity,  and  to  force  them  into  an  unwil- 
ling and  rigorous  service,  without  exciting  the  in- 
dignation of  mankind.  It  would  be  well  if,  in 
reference  to  this  and  some  other  topics,  the  Euro- 
peans would  reserve  their  censure  until  they  had 
reformed  those  very  abuses  at  home,  of  which,  in 
other  governments,  they  so  loudly  complain. 

The  darkest  stain  upon  the  character  of  Mehe- 
met AH  has  been  incurred  by  his  treacherous  mur- 
der of  the  Mamelukes.  That  brave  and  chivalrous, 
though  cruel  and  tyrannical  body,  which  had  so 
long  ruled  Egypt  with  the  most  singular  govern- 
ment ever  known,  had  at  length  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful,  which,  however,  still  retained  the 
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original  bravery  of  their  order.  Having  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Pacha,  he  determined  upon  their 
destruction,  and  for  that  purpose  decoyed  them 
into  Cairo  by  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  accompanied 
by  a  promise  of  safety.  They  were  there  slain  to 
a  man,  in  violation  of  every  obligation  of  faith  and 
justice.  Black  as  was  the  perfidy  of  this  deed, 
and  deeply  as  it  deserves  the  execration  of  man- 
kind, yet  Mehemet  AH  has  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice, even  with  regard  to  this.  All  are  ready  to 
lift  up  their  voices  in  condemnation  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  while  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Janizaries  by  the  Sultaa  Mahmoud,  an  act  equally 
perfidious  and  cruel,  and  involving  far  greater  de- 
struction pf  human  life,  is  not  only  passed  over 
without  censure,  but  even  finds  apologists.  Such 
is  the  way  of  the  world.  The  ruler' of  a  vast 
realm,  the  descendant  of  a  "  long  line''  of  illustrious 
monarchs,  may  perpetrate  atrocities  with  impunity, 
which  forever  stigmatize  one  whose  own  exertions 
have  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  undoubtedly,  even  now,  the  most 
powerful,  as  he  is  now  the  most  enlightened  and 
humane  of  Mahommedan  sovereigns ;  and,  before 
be  was  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  four  allied  powers 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions,  his  domi- 
nions were  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  Sultan 
himself.  Nothing  but  his  forbearance,  or  more 
probably,  that  respect  which,  in  every  true  Moslem, 
attaches  itself  to  the  person  and  power  of  the  Ca- 
liph, prevented  him  from  overthrowing  the  Turkish 
Empire  upon  the  commencement  of  his  difficulties 
with  the  Porte.  No  monarch  in  Europe  could 
have  then  interposed,  before  his  armies  had  entered 
Constantinople.  Twice  since  that  time,  he  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  last  army  that  could  arrest 
the  march  of  his  forces  upon  the  capital,  and  but 
for  the  timely  assistance  of  his  Christian  Friends, 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  would  now  be  numbered 
with  '^  the  things  that  were.'' 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
atruggles  of  Maheroet  Ali  to  increase  his  power 
ftnd  extend  his  dominions,  he  has  already  surround- 
ed his  name  with  a  halo  of  renown  which  all  coming 
lime  will  fail  to  dissipate.  He  is  now  far  advanced 
in  life,  and  though  still  enjoying  a  green  old  age, 
he  is  nearing  the  close  of  his  stormy  and  eventful 
career.  Should  his  adopted  son  and  probable  suc- 
cessor, Ibrahim  Pacha,  exhibit  the  same  abilities 
upon  the  throne  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  armies,  his  sceptre  will  not  have  fallen  into 
an  unworthy  hand.  Numerous  indications  proclaim 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of 
Mahommedan  sovereignty  in  Europe.  Whether 
Egypt  is  destined  to  be  swallowed  op  in  the  vortex, 
or  to  rise  still  more  powerful  after  the  subsiding  of 
the  agitated  waters,  and  Mehemet  Ali  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  which  will,  partially  at  least, 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  her  name,  futurity  alone 
can  tell.  C. 


THE  WITCH. 
A  WANDERING  ESSAV. 

In  looking  abroad  over  the  varied  prodnctioos  of 
nature,  and  observing,  with  an  attentive  and  dis- 
criminating eye,  the  numerous  beantiful  and  extzvr- 
ordinary  contrivances  she  makes  use  of  to  perfect 
the  growth  and  reproduction  of  the  simplest  flower ; 
or  bring  to  its  final  state  of  perfection  the  niofl* 
minuto  insect,  a  reflecting  mind  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration;  and, 
seeing  through  his  complicated  works  the  Great 
Author  of  all  things,  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
superior  instincts  and  faculties  which,  of  all  the 
great  masses  of  created  beings,  enables  him  alone, 
to  lift  his  eyes  and  behold  the  glories  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  elevate  his  mind  by  the  power  of  reason 
and  reflection  to  a  just  appreciation  of  that  Great 
Being  who  created  them. 

Of  all  men,  naturalists  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  truly  to  be  esteemed  and  envied.  Since  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
our  existence,  surely  he,  who  finds  it  in  the  love- 
liest haunts  of  nature,  amid  flowers,  trees,  and 
birds,  searching  out  their  innate  properties,  develop- 
ing their  instincts,  and  tracing,  with  untiring  per- 
severance, their  minute  and  beautiful  structure,  is 
a  man  to  be  envied.  That  he  does  find  happiness 
in  this  pursuit*  cannot  be  doubted — ^for,  he  prose- 
cutes it  with  no  other  hope  of  reward  than  the  glo- 
rious triumphs  of  discovery,  and  that  deep,  unweary- 
ing pleasure  which  finer  minds  derive  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature's  various  aspects,  from  the 
pore  breath  of  Heaven,  and  from  the  deep  calm 
peace  which  seems  to  brood  ever  amid  her  leafy 
halls ;  and  the  fact  that  so  many  men,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have  devoted  themselves  with  unti- 
ring devotion  to  these  gentle  studies,  men  of  great 
acquirements  too,  and  not  by  any  means  incapable  of 
entering  the  arena,  where  sterner  prizes  were  con- 
tested, is  sofiScient  evidence  that  the  study  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  fascination,  in  itself  a  more 
than  sttfiicient  reward  for  all  the  labor  and  pains  it 
requires.  The  naturalist  is  then,  I  pronounce,  a 
man  to  be  envied,  as  one  who  possesses  an  inward 
resource,  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  him,  so 
long  as  our  old  mother  continues  to  don  her  many 
colored  robes,  and  afford  sustenance  to  her  myriads 
of  children ;  and,  moreover,  aa  a  man,  likely  to  be, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  pursuits,  more  simple- 
minded,  unambitious,  and  freer  from  all  the  stormy 
passions  which  deface  our  nature,  and  leave  their 
earth-staios  on  our  immortal  path — ^than  many  who 
look  down  upon  his  quiet  labors,  and  scorn  his 
peaceful  triumphs. 

I  am,  myself,  something  of  a  naturalist  on  & 
small  scale,  and  take  exceeding  delight  in  watching 
the  manoeuvres  of  various  anta,  bees  and  spiders 
of  my  acquaintance,  as  well  as  in  cherishing,  with 
|)eculiar  care,  every  little  shnib,  plaat  and  greea 
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thing  which  throats  focth  ita  tender  petals  to  the 
light  ia  my  vicinity.  I  am  an  admirer  of  cats,  a 
staunch  friend  of  dogs ;  in  fact,  a  general  and  in- 
discriminate patron  of  the  entire  animal  and  vege- 
taUe  kingdom.  I  might  now  enter  into  a  minute, 
and  I  doubt  not,  interesting  description  of  various 
nnmatchable  and  wonderful  pets,  which  have,  at 
various  times,  shared  my  affections; — my  little 
Querido,  a  curly  importation  from  Havana,  the 
prettiest,  whitest,  and  most  knowing  of  quadru- 
peds— or  my  sage  and  reverend  parrot,  Josephns — 
or  my  poor,  lame  greyhound,  Fritz,  with  his  almost 
human  eye  and  perfectly  formed  head — besides  in- 
BomerabJe  others.  But  that  would  be  straying 
widely  Irom  my  subject,  and  these  memorials  of 
buried  affections  must  be  reserved  for  some  future 
lucubrations,  which  shall  be  forthcoming,  if  the 
worthy  editor  approves,  and  can  find  in  this  pre- 
sent specimen  any  indication  of  fitness  for  his 
eolomns. 

Those  persons  who  have  made  the  curious  pro- 
cesBcs  of  nature,  in  the  germination  and  reproduc- 
tion of  plants,  an  object  of  study,  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  remark,  with  wonder  and  delight, 
the  innumerable  contrivances,  whereby  the  seeds 
of  various  kinds  are  scattered  and  dispersed  from 
Iheir  parent  plant, — some  projected  with  great  force 
to  almost  incredible  distances, — some  carried  by 
means  of  birds  to  distant  and  remote  places — and 
some  borne  gently  through  the  air  by  means  of  a 
light  and  delicate  fabric  wherewith  they  are  clothed, 
like  gallant  little  vessels,  each  .freighted  with  its 
grain  of  life,  its  vegetable  soul,  seeking  some 
friendly  harbor,  wherein  to  cast  its  anchoring  root. 
It  is  to  one  of  these  latter  kind, — the  downy  seed  of 
the  thistle,  commonly  cajled  by  children  "  witches," 
from  the  lightness  with  which  they  avoid  the  grasp 
mad  elude  capture,  that  I  wish  more  particularly  to 
iotrodttce  you — that  you  may  follow  with  me  its 
devious  wandering,  and  note  the  varied  scenes  and 
adventures  through  which  it  passes. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  Autumn,  when  the 
aim  was  shining  with  that  mellow  lustre  so  pecu- 
liar to  our  lovely  falls,  when  the  leaves  were  mer- 
rily dancing  in  every  breeze,  and  the  little  brook- 
lets leapt  gaily  along  their  tiny  beds,  with  a  song 
so  sweat  and  cheerful  it  was  joy  to  hear  them, 
when  aU  nature  appeared  so  full  of  harmony  and 
beanty,  it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe,  and  the  very 
air  was  redolent  of  a  delicious  and  hopeful  excite- 
ment— a  little  witch  separated  itself  lightly  from 
the  maternal  bush,  and  set  forth  on  its  journey  into 
the  regions  of  space. 

It  was  a  light  and  buoyant  creature,  floating 
gracefully  along  on  its  feathery  pinions,  which 
presented,  on  every  side,  a  mass  of  slender  and 
symmetrical  fibres,  to  the  passing  breeze,  white 
and  ^eeay  as  the  cloud  which  remains  last  of  all 
its  fellows,  when  the  storm  has  passed  away.  Ful) 
of  the  wanton  and  capricioaa  gnee  which  nature 


bestows  upon  all.  her  children,  and  utterly  heedless 
of  the  low,  soft  murmur  of  farewell,  and  the  part^ 
ing  admonition  of  its  forsaken  parent,  our  little 
adventurer,  captivated  with  the  novel  prospect  open« 
ing  to  its  view  on  every  side,  and  full  of  the  most 
joyful  anticipations,  like  many  another  goodly  bark 
just  setting  forth  upon  its  voyage  down  the  stream 
of  time, — ^launched  forth,  freely  and  fearlessly,  in  a 
delicious  trance  of  excitement.  The  sweet,  warm 
sooth-west  wind  breathed  pleasantly  into  its  downy 
bosom,  and,  yielding  itself  to  the  gentle  influence, 
it  floated  like  a  miniature  balloon,  far  away  from 
the  quiet  orchard  where  its  infancy  had  been  passed, 
from  the  kindly  shelter  of  its  parentis  protecting 
arms,  from  all  the  gentle  ties  of  brotherhood  it  had 
so  long  shared,  to  trust  itself  with  swelling  hopes 
and  bright  anticipations  to  the  unknown,  untried 
world.  And  now,  behold  it,  like  a  speck  against 
the  blue  sky — rising  and  falling — at  one  moment 
almost  lost  to  view,  the  next  darting  suddenly  down 
to  the  feathery  top  of  yonder  elm,  and  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  with  its  graceful  undula- 
tions,— many  and  curious  are  its  gambols,  utterly 
erratic  and  incomprehensible  are  its  movements ;  it 
is  an  emblem  of  youth — of  youth,  bright,  hopeful 
and  joyous,  as  it  ever  is  upon  its  first  setting  forth 
into  the  world — rash,  heedless  and  inconsiderate, 
as  it  never  fails  to  be,  until  the  hard  lesson  of  ex« 
perience  is  duly  conned,  and  time,  the  stern  old 
teacher,  stripping  life  of  all  its  cherished  illusions, 
and  showing  it  to  our  unwilling  eyes,  in  all  its  naked 
deformity,  brings  every  man,  of  woman  born,  to  the 
same  inevitable  and  unalterable  conclusion — that 
"  all  is  vanity."  Some  denizens  of  this,  our  planet, 
obtain  this  result,  much  sooner  than  others,  although 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  amount  of 
sorrow,  pain  and  disappointment,  should  prepare 
the  mind,  ere  iv  can  be  fully  brought  to  realize  the 
painful  truth. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  because  I  think 
witches  are  necessarily  feminine,  and  I  mean  my 
witch  to  be  peculiarly  delicate  and  lady -like,  I  shall 
henceforth  promote  my  little  seed  to  the  honors  of 
a  personality,  and  make  her  a  heroine  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  So,  my  readers,  if  I  am  des- 
tined to  have  any,  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
novel  circumstance  of  so  insignificant  a  thing  being 
supposed  to  possess  sentiments,  feelings  and  pas* 
sions — but  look  upon  it  as  simply  one  of  those  wan« 
derings  of  the  fancy  to  which  scribblers  are  sub- 
ject, and  accept  the  thoughts,  without  reference  to 
the  vehicle  whereby  they  are  transmitted. 

And  now  let  me  transport  you,  in  company  with 
our  heroine,  who  sports  gaily  along  above  our  heads, 
to  a  fair  and  sunny  meadow;— one  of  those  green, 
unbroken  vistas  in  a  woody  landsc^M,  which  comes 
as  refreshingly  to  the  eye,  as  a  heartfelt  smile  in 
a  beloved  face.  Through  iu  midst,  ripples  and 
mmrmurs  a  tiny  and  most  capricious  streamlet, 
wfaioh  may  be  traced  on  its  devious  course  by  the 
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threads  which  secured  oarberoinei  and  with  its  own 
formidable  pinchersj  dispatched  her  unharmed  apon 
her  way,  bearing  no  trace  of  her  recent  imprison- 
ment, except  a  long,  silken  streamer,  which  rather 
added  to  the  symmetry  of  her  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  a  graceful,  undulating  tail. 

Who  can  conceive  the  joyous  sensations  which 
now  filled  her  breast  1 — the  gambols  which  she  per- 
formed— the  feats  which  she  executed,  as,  poised 
high  in  air,  she  abandoned  herself  without  reserve 
to  the  sportive  breeze,  which  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
her  emancipation  ?  But  the  day  is  declining,  and 
already  the  chill  atmosphere  of  evening  begins  to 
be  felt — ^the  sky,  before  so  cloudless,  is  now  flick 
ered  with  light  clouds,  and  in  the  west,  towards 
which  the  sun  is  rapidly  hastening,  a  heavy  bank 
of  vapor,  its  edges  already  tipped  with  gold,  gires 
warning  of  some  approaching  change.  The  great 
luminary  sinks  into  its  midst,  as  upon  a  gorgeous 
couch,  dispensing  on  all  sides  his  parting  beams, 
and  gilding  with  unexampled  glory  the  place  of 
his  repose — while  ever  and  anon,  a  bright  glance 
from  betwixt  his  curtains  sends  the  long  shadows 
of  the  evening  across  the  meadows,  rnd  lights  up 
the  darkening  vistas  of  the  wood  with  a  contrasted 
glory. 

Like  a  mote  in  these  lingering  sunbeams,  our 
witch  still  deports  herself,  although  shuddering 
ever  and  anon,  as  a  chilly  gust  from  the  rapidly 
rising  clouds  mixes  itself  with  the  more  genial 
atmosphere  and  penetrates  her  tender  frame.  The 
atorms  of  thy  life  are  at  hand,  oh !  fragile  wan 
derer !  The  dark  side  of  existence  is  about  to  be 
unfolded  to  thee — and  hast  thou  prepared  thyself 
for  its  approach  1  No,  ever  restless  and  unsettled, 
thou  hast  neglected  to  secure  a  refuge  from  the 
tempest :  thou  bast  passed  heedlessly  by  all  the  safe 
and  sheltered  spots ;  thou  hast  abandoned  life  fair 
meadow  and  the  sonny  glade,  and  now,  in  the  even- 
ing, thou  art  at  the  mercy  of  the  driving  storm, 
which  is  whirling  thee  rapidly  and  irresistibly  to- 
wards the  bare  and  desolate  common.  In  truth, 
the  storm  had  arisen  in  all  its  fury,  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  blast  contended  against  blast,  and 
the  stately  trees  of  the  forest  bowed  down  their 
leafy  heads.  Amid  a  chaos  of  le4Lve6,  flowers  and 
branches,  blended  and  bewildered  by  the  driving 
rain,  and  crushed  and  wounded  by  contact  with  the 
rough  substances  which  surrounded  her,  the  little 
witch,  stfipped  of  all  her  beauty,  hdr  pinions  clogged 
and  broken,  her  buoyancy  gone,  sank  helpless  and 
fainting  to  the  earth.  The  rain  poured  on,  the 
wind  swept  over  her;  leaves,  earth,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  the  atorm  fell  around  her,  and  soon  shut 
fh>m  her  the  light  of  day.  In  the  dark  bosom  of 
our  mother  earth,  to  which  we  are  all  destined  to 
return,  she  awaits  the  consummation  of  her  destiny ; 
in  darkness,  in  solitude,  but  in  safety,  the  vegeta- 
ble germ  lies  shrouded  from  the  view, — ^the  storms 
of  winter  howl  over  her  resting-place  in  vain ;  its 


keen  frosts  penetrate  the  soil  and  encase  her  in  an 
iron-bound  imprisonment — but  the  keenest  severity 
of  the  season  affects  not  the  small  grain  of  life, 
which  its  Creator  has  endowed  with  such  power- 
ful vitality.  In  the  genial  spring,  when  Nature 
starts  from  her  long  slumber  and  begins  to  pot  ob 
all  her  charms  for  the  eyes  of  men,  when  blossoms 
open  on  the  trees,  and  insects  swarm  from  the 
hedges,  when  the  painted  butterfly,  '*  the  winged 
flower" — ^as  some  .writer  has  appropriately  named 
it — flits  from  meadow  to  meadow,  and  the  gay  birds 
seek  the  materials  of  their  delicate  habitation — oar 
little  heroine  will  once  more  emerge  to  the  light  of 
day.  No  longer  as  a  restless  and  unsatisfied  wan- 
derer, but  rooted  and  anchored  to  the  soil  which  has 
so  long  sheltered  her, — no  longer  an  erratic  sub- 
stance, floating  about  at  the  mercy  of  every  breeze, 
but  a  fair  and  tender  daughter  of  the  spring,  exult- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  crowned  with  a  leafy  glory. 
And  despise  not,  ob  ye  proud  collectors  of  rare 
exotics,  who,  iityeur-  admiration  of  a  curious  bat 
useless  herb,  too  often  overlook  the  fairest  children 
of  the  summer,  despise  not  the  humble  plant  whose 
metamorphosis  I  have  now  presented  to  yoa. 
Surely  the  emUem  of  Scotland*s  liberty  has  some 
claims  to  your  attention,  even  if  prejudice  and  cus- 
tom will  allow  you  to  find  no  beauty  in  its  imbricated 
bod  and  purple  crown ;  and  the  singular  analogy  which 
the  history  of  its  winged  seeds  presents  to  the  life 
of  man,  fraii  man !  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of 
passion,  at  the  mercy  of  every  evil  impulse,  should 
give  it  another  claim  to  your  serious  consideration. 
Thus  are  we  borne  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
tasting  pleasure  but  in  anticipation  and  remem- 
brance, ever  seeking  happiness  which  eludes  our 
grasp,  rushing  into  dangers,  against  which  we  have 
been  vainly  wamed^earning  only  by  bitter  expe- 
rience the  hoUowoess  of  earthly  pleasures,  and 
sinking  at  last  into  the  earth,  whence  we  sprang, 
human  and  immortal  seed,  destined  to  another  and 
final  reproduction. 

Even  as  the  inanimate  germ  of  the  plant  quickens 
and  comes  forth  from  the  earth  where  it  has  lain  in 
darkness,  even  as  the  helpless  pupa  of  the  caterpil- 
lar emerges  to  the  light  a  perfect  and  winged  but- 
terfly, even  as  every  product  of  our  earth  sinks  to 
decay,  only  to  he  again  reproduced  in  various  fbims 
and  by  innumerable  means — so  by  the  inscrutable 
Providence  of  God  are  our  souls,  immortal  and 
imperishable,  quickened  to  a  second  flowering  and 
more  abundant  harvest. 


TREES  AND  FLOWERS. 
-  Not  a  tree, 


A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  cootaios 
A  folio  volume.    We  may  read,  aud  read, 
And  read  ngain  ;  and  still  find  something  nevr  ; 
Something  to  please,  aiid  something  to  instruct. 
Even  in  the  humblest  weed,-^An»n, 
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RHOOOOAPHNE;  OR,  THE  THE88ALIAN  SPELL. 

A  POEM. 

A  Litenry  Ladjr  placed  in  my  hands  a  few  days  since  a 
copy  of  Rhododapkne  or  the  ThesaaUan  Spell ;  a  poem  w  hicb 
issued  from  the  Philadelphia  press  aJiout  25  yearn  since, 
Slid  which  I  wen  remember  at  the  time  to  have  read  with 
aoosoal  delight  It  is  probable  that  this  copy  is  the  only 
ose  which  has  escaped  the  destmction  of  time,  and  1 
thsfefere  «ead  it  to  the  Messeager  to  be  preserved  and 
circulated  in  iu  pages.  The  author  of  this  rare  and 
heanliful  poetical  gem,  was  Richard  Dabney,  of  Louisa 
county,  Virginia,  a  man  of  remarkable  genHus  and  attain- 
meats,  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  intimately 
■ore  than  twenty  yean  ago,  and  who,  poor  fellow— like  so 
■say  similarly  gifted—has  long  since  found  a  premature 
gnve.  He  had  great  sensibilities,  and  probably  fell  a  martyr 
as  much  to  disappointed  ambition  as  to  any  other  cause. 
That  generation  was  essentially  behind  even  the  present  in 
the  appreciation  of  merit,  unless  connected  with  the  so 
cslled  learned  and  profitable  professions,  or  displayed  in  the 
gladiatorial  conflicts  of  the  Legislative  Hall,  Poetry,  and 
especially  refined  classical  poetry,  was  generally  laid  aside 
ss  something  useless  and  repulsive,  unless  perchance  it 
waa  wafted  from  the  English  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
sUmped  with  approbation  by  the  world  of  fashion.  A  Poem 
of  domestic  manufacture  was  regarded  as  a  very  absuni 
thing,  and  hardly  ever  attracted  even  the  contempt  of 
criticism,  and  hence  I  believe  that  the  beautiful  production 
which  I  aend  you,  fell  unnoticed  and  undistinguished,  and 
was  lost  in  the  glitter  of  foreign  lyrica  and  romances.  Nor 
was  that  the  fato  of  Rhododaphne  alone.  The  lamented 
snthor  also  published  a  small  edition  of  minor  poems— imi- 
tations of  claasical  odes,  &o.,  conuining  a  variety  of  excel- 
leaee,— but  equally  unsuccessful  in  attracting  public  favor 
aid  attention.  1  trust  that  W.  C.  Blyan^  if  he  continuea 
his  selections  from  American  poets— will  not  disdain  the 
Uibute  which  genius  owes  to  iu  kindred,  nor  fail  to  record 
the  neglected  name  of  Richard  Dabney.  H. 

PREFACE. 

The  ancient  celebrity  of  Theasalian  magic  is  fa- 
miliar, even  from  Horace,  to  every  claasical  reader. 
The  Metamorphoeee  of  Apuleiae  turn  entirely  upon 
it,  and  the  following  passage  in  that  work  might 
aerre  as  the  text  of  a  long  commentary  on  the  Ob- 
ject **  Considering  that  I  was  now  in  the  middle 
of  Thessaly,  celebrated  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
the  world  as  the  birthplace  of  the  magic  art,  I  ex- 
amined all  things  with  intense  cariosity.  Nor  did 
I  believe  any  thing  which  I  saw  in  that  city  (Hy-' 
pata)  to  be  what  it  appeared ;  but  I  imagined  that 
ereiy  object  around  me  had  been  changed  by  incan- 
tation from  its  natural  shape ;  that  the  stones  of 
the  streets,  and  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  were 
iodnrated  and  liquified  human  bodies;  and  that  the 
trees  which  surrounded  the  city,  and  the  birds 
which  were  singing  in  th«ir  boughs,  were  equally 
haman  beings,  in  the  disguiae  of  leaves  and  feathers. 
I  expected  the  statues  and  images  to  walk,  the 
walls  to  speak ;  I  anticipated  prophetic  voices  from 
the  cattle,  and  oracles  from  the  morning  sky." 

According  to  Pliny,  Menander,  who  was  skilled 
in  the  sabtleties  of  learning,  composed  a  Thessa- 
Uan  drama,  in  which  he  comprised  the  incantations 
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and  magic  ceremonies  of  women  drawing  down  the 
moon.  Pliny  considers  the  belief  in  magic  as  the 
combined  effect  of  the  operations  of  three  powerful 
causes,  medicine,  superstition,  and  the  mathemati- 
cal arts.  He  does  not  mention  music,  to  which 
the  ancients  (as  is  shown  by  the  fables  of  Orpheus, 
Amphion,  the  Sirens,  dtc.)  ascribed  the  most  mi- 
raculoas  powers:  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  mathematical  arts,  as  being  a  science 
of  numerical  proportion. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  mnsio 
and  pharmacy  ascends  to  the  earliest  ages  of  poe- 
tiy.  Its  most  beautiful  forms  are  the  Circe  of 
Homer,  and  Medea,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  as 
she  appears  in  the  third  book  of  ApoUonios. 

Locian's  treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess  con- 
tains mnch  wild  and  wonderful  imagery ;  and  his 
Philopseudes,  though  it  does  not  mention  Thessa- 
lian  magic  in  particular,  is  a  compendinm  of  almost 
all  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  of  super- 
natural power,  distinct  from,  and  subordinate  to, 
that  of  the  gods ;  though  the  gods  were  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from  their  cars  by  magic  and  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  yield  it  a  temporary  obe- 
dience. These  subjects  appear  to  have  been  fa- 
vorite topics  with  the  ancients  in  their  social  hours, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  Philopseudes,  and  from 
the  tales  related  by  Niceros  and  Trimalcbio  at  the 
feast  given  by  the  latter  in  the  Satyricon  of  Pe- 
tronius.  Trimalcbio  concludes  his  marvellous  nar- 
rative by  saying  (in  the  words  which  form  the 
motto  of  this  poem :)  *'  Yon  must  of  necessity  be- 
lieve that  there  are  women  of  supernatural  science, 
framers  of  nocturnal  incantations,  who  can  turn 
the  world  upside  down." 

It  will  appear  from  these  references,  and  more 
might  have  been  made  if  it  had  not  appeared  super- 
fluous, that  the  power  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 
Thessalian  magic  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  in 
the  following  poem,  though  its  forms  are  in  some 
measure  diversified. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  poem  is  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Love  at  Thespia,  a  town  of  Baeotia,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  That  Love  Was  the 
principal  deity  of  Thespia,  we  learn  from  Pausa- 
nias ;  and  Plutarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Erotic 
dialogne,  informs  us,  that  a  festival  in  honor  of  this 
deity  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians  with  great 
splendor  every  fifth  year.  They  also  celebrated  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honor  of  the  Muses,  who 
had  a  sacred  grove  and  temple  in  Helicon.  Both 
these  festivals  are  noticed  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions likewise  the  three  statues  of  Love,  (though 
without  any  distinguishing  attributes,)  and  those  of 
Venus,  and  Phryne  by  Praxiteles.  The  Winged 
Love  of  Praxiteles,  in  Penteiican  marble,  which  he 
gave  to  his  mistress  Phryne,  who  bestowed  it  on 
her  native  Thespia,  was  held  in  immense  admira- 
tion by  the  ancients.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  the 
great  and  only  attraction  of  Thespia. 
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The  time  is  an  intermediate  period  between  the 
age  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  who  are  alluded  to  in 
the  second  canto,  and  that  of  Pansanias,  in  whose 
time  the  Thespian  altar  bad  been  violated  by  Nero, 
and  Praxiteles*  statue  of  Love  removed  to  Rome, 
for  which  outrageous  impiety,  says  Pausanias,  he 
was  pursued  by  the  just  and  manifest  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  who,  it  would  seem,  bad  already  terrified 
Claudius  into  restoring  it,  when  Caligula  had  pre- 
viously taken  it  away. 

The  second  song  in  the  fifth  canto  is  founded  on 
the  Homeric  hymn,  "  Bacchus,  or  the  Pirates." 
Some  other  imitations  of  classical  passages,  but 
for  the  most  part  interwoven  with  unborrowed 
ideas,  will  occur  to  the  classical  reader. 

The  few  notes  subjoined  are  such  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  explain  or  justify  the  text. 
Those  of  the  latter  description  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  numerous,  if  much  deference  had  seemed 
due  to  that  species  of  judgment,  which,  having 
neither  light  nor  tact  of  its  own,  can  only  see  and 
feel  through  the  medium  of  authority. 

^Lofoi  h  iroWa  ti6<oi  ^va' 
ftaBovrti  6t  \aiSpot 

A(os  ir|!»o(  o^Vij(a  Btiow. 

Find.  Olymp,  IL 

Rogo  ▼<)•,  oi>ortet,  credatis,  sunt  mulieres  plus  scias,  sunt 
noclurnn,  et  quod  sursum  est  deorsum  faciunt. 

[Petbonius. 

The  bards  and  sages  of  departed  Greece 
Yet  live,  for  mind  survives  material  doom ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  beneath  the  myrtle  bloom 
They  strike  their  golden  lyres,  in  sylvan  peace. 
Wisdom  and  Liberty  may  never  cease, 
Once  having  been,  to  be  :  but  from  the  tomb 
Their  mighty  radiance  streams  along  the  gloom 
Of  ages  evermore  without  decrease. 
Among  those  gifted  bards  and  sages  old. 
Shunning  the  living  world,  I  dwell,  and  hear, 
Reverent,  the  creeds  they  held,  the  tales  they  told : 
And  from  the  songs  that  charmed  their  latest  ear, 
A  yet  ungathered  wreath,  with  fingers  bold, 
I  weave,  of  bleeding  love  and  magic  mysteries  drear. 

CANTO  I. 

The  rose  and  myrtle  blend  in  beauty 
Round  Thespian  Love's  hypethric  fane ; 
And  there  alone,  with  festal  duty 
Of  joyous  song  and  choral  train, 
From  many  a  mountain,  stream,  and  vale. 
And  many  a  city  fair  and  free. 
The  sons  of  Greece  commingling  hail 
Love*s  primogenial  deity. 

Central  amid  the  myrtle  grove 
That  venerable  temple  stands : 
Three  statues,  raised  by  gifted  hands. 
Distinct  with  sculptured  emblems  fair, 
His  threefold  influence  imaged  bear, 


Creative)  Heavenly,  Earthly  Love.* 

The  first,  of  stone  and  sculpture  rude. 

From  immemorial  time  has  stood  ; 

Not  even  in  vague  tradition  known 

Tlie  hand  that  raised  that  ancient  stone. 

Of  brass  the  next,  with  holiest  thought. 

The  skill  of  SicyonV  artist  wrought.^ 

The  third,  a  marble  form  divine. 

That  seems  to  move,  and  breathe,  and  smile, 

Fair  Phryne  to  this  holy  shrine 

Conveyed,  when  her  propitious  wile 

Had  forced  her  lover  to  impart 

The  choicest  treasare  of  his  art.J 

Her,  too,  in  sculptured  beauty's  pride. 

His  skill  has  placed  by  Venus'  side ; 

Nor  well  the  enraptured  gaze  descries 

Which  best  might  claim  the  Hesperian  prize. 

Fairest  youths  and  maids  assembling 
Dance  the  myrtle  bowers  among  : 
Harps  to  softest  numbers  trembling 
Pour  the  impassioned  strain  along. 
Where  the  poet's  gifted  song 
Holds  the  intensely  listening  throng. 
Matrons  grave  and  sages  grey 
Lead  the  youthful  train  to  pay 
Homage  on  the  opening  day 

*  Primogenial, or  Creative  Love,  in  the  Orphic  mythology, 
is  the  first  bom  of  Night  and  Chaos,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Gods  and  the  parent  of  all  things.  According  to  Aristopha- 
nes, Night  prodaced  an  egg  in  the  bosom  of  Erebus,  and 
golden-winged  Love  barst  in  dae  season  from  the  shell.  The 
Egyptians,  as  Plutarch  informs  os  in  bis  Erotic  dialogue, 
recognised  three  distinct  powers  of  Love :  the  Uranian,  or 
Heavenly ;  the  Panderoian,  Vulgar  or  Earthly ;  and  the  Sun. 
That  the  identity  of  the  Sun  and  Primogenial  Love  was  re- 
cognized also  by  the  Greeks,  appears  from  the  community  of 
their  epithets  in  mythological  poetr^,  as  in  this  Orphic  line  : 
nponwyorof  ^otBwv  xt^^niKSot  qcpof  9(of.  Lactantius  ob- 
serves that  Love  was  called  n^omtyovof,  which  signifies 
both  first-produced  and  first-producing,  because  nothing  was 
born  before  him,  but  all  things  have  proceeded  from  bim. 
Primogenial  Love  is  represented  in  antiques  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  lion,  and,  being  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  traced 
by  the  modern  astronomical  interpreters  of  nnythology  to 
the  Leo  of  the  Zodiac.  Uranian  Love,  in  the  mythological 
philosophy  of  Plato,  it  the  deity  or  genius  of  pure  mental 
passion  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful;  and  Pandemian 
Love,  of  ordinary  sexual  attachment,    f  Lysippus. 

X  Phryne  was  the  mistress  of  Praxiteles.  She  requested 
him  to  give  her  his  most  beautiful  work,  which  he  promised 
to  do,  but  refused  to  tell  which  of  his  works  was  in  his 
own  estimation  the  best  One  day  when  be  was  with 
Phryne,  her  servant  running  in,  announced  to  him  that  his 
house  was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  started  up  in  great  agitation, 
declaring  that  all  the  fruit  of  his  labor  would  be  lost,  if  his 
Love  should  be  injured  by  the  flames.  His  mistress  dis- 
pelled his  alarm,  by  telling  him  that  the  report  of  the  firs 
was  merely  a  stratagem,  by  which  she  obtained  the  infor- 
mation she  desired.  Phryne  thus  became  possessed  of  the 
masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  and  bestowed  it  on  her  native 
Thespia.  Strabo  names,  instead  of  Phryne,  Glyceta,  who 
was  also  a  Thespian ;  but  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
Pausanias  and  Athenssus,  Casuabon  cites  a  Greek  epigram 
on  Phryne,  which  mentions  her  dedication  of  the  Thespian 
Love. 
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Of  Lovers  retnroiogr  feettval : 

Every  froit  aad  every  flower 

Sacred  to  his  gentler  power, 

Twined  in  garlands  bright  and  sweet, 

They  ^lace  before  his  soulptared  feet, 

And  on  his  name  they  call : 

From  thoasand  lips,  with  glad  acclaim. 

Is  breathed  at  once  that  sacred  name ; 

And  mane,  kindling  at  the  sound. 

Wafts  holier,  tenderer  strains  around : 

The  rose  a  richer  sweet  exhales : 

The  myrtle  waves  in  seller  gales ; 

Through  every  breast  one  influence  flies; 

All  hate,  all  evil  passion  dies ; 

The  heart  of  man,  in  that  blest  spell, 

Becomes  at  once  a  sacred  cell, 

Where  Love,  and  only  Love,  can  dweU.* 

From  Ladon's  shores  Anthemion  came,  . 
Arcadian  Ladon,  loveliest  tide 
Of  all  the  streams  of  Grecian  name 
Through  rocks  and  sylvan  hills  that  glide. 
The  flower  of  all  Arcadia's  youth 
Was  he-:  such  form  and  face,  in  troth, 
As  thoughts  of  gentlest  maidens  seek 
In  their  day-dreams :  soft  glossy  hair 
Shadowed  his  forehead,  snowy-fair, 
With  many  a  hyaciothine  cluster : 
Lips,  that  in  silence  seemed  to  speak, 
Were  his,  and  eyes  of  mild  blue  lustre : 
And  even  the  paleness  of  his  cheek, 
The  passing  trace  of  tender  care. 
Still  showed  how  beautiful  it  were 
If  its  own  natural  bloom  were  there. 

His  native  vale,  whose  mountains  high 
The  barriers  of  his  world  had  been, 
His  cottage  home,  and  each  dear  scene 
His  haunt  from  earliest  infancy. 
He  left,  to  Love's  fair  fane  to  bring 
His  simple  wild-flower  offering. 
She  with  whose  life  his  life  was  twined, 
His  own  Callir6e,  long  had  pined 
With  some  strange  ill,  and  none  could  find 
What  secret  cause  did  thus  consume 
That  peerless  maiden's  roseate  bloom  : 
The  Asclepian  sage's  skill  was  vain ; 
And  vainly  have  their  vows  been  paid 
To  Pan,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  his  tall  pine ;  and  other  aid 
Most  needs  be  sought  to  save  the  maid : 
And  hence  Anthemion  came,  to  try 
lo  Thespia's  old  solemnity, 
If  such  a  lover's  prayers  may  gain 
From  Love  io  his  primaeval  fane. 

He  mingled  in  the  votive  train, 

*  Sacrifices  were  offered  at  this  festirat  for  the  ap- 
peasing of  all  public  wad  atl  private  dissensions.  Aoto- 
Wqs,  in  the  beginning  of  Platarch's  Erotic  dialogue,  says, 
tbat  his  father  and  mother,  when  first  married,  went  to  the 
Thespian  feslivml,  to  sacrifice  to  Love,  on  account  of  a  qaar* 
tal  betwesn  their  parenta. 


That  moved  around  the  altar's  base. 
Every  statae's  beauteous  hoe 
Was  turned  towards  that  central  altar* 
Why  did  Anthemion's  footsteps  falter  \ 
Why  paused  he,  like  a  taJe-struck  child. 
Whom  darkness  fills  with  fancies  wild  1 
A  vision  strange  his  sense  had  bound  ; 
It  seemed  the  brazen  statue  firowned— < 
The  marble  statue  smiled. 
A  moment,  and  the  semblance  fled  : 
And  when  again  he  lifts  his  head. 
Each  sculptured  face  alone  presents 
Its  fixed  and  placid  lineaments. 

He  bore  a  simple  wild-flower  wreath : 
Narcissus,  and  the  sweet-briar  rose ; 
Vervain,  and  flexile  thyme,  that  breathe 
Rich  fragrance ;  modest  heath,  that  glows 
With  purple  bells ;  the  amaranth  bright. 
That  no  decay  nor  fading  knows. 
Like  true  love's  holiest,  rarest  light ; 
And  every  purest  flower,  that  blows 
In  that  sweet  time,  which  Love  most  blesses. 
When  spring  on  summer's  confines  presses. 

Beside  the  altar's  foot  he  stands. 
And  murmurs  low  his  suppliant  vow. 
And  now  uplifts  with  duteous  hands 
The  votive  wild-flower  wreath,  and  now— 
At  09ce  as  when  in  vernal  night 
Comes  pale  frost  or  eastern  blight. 
Sweeping  with  destructive  wing 
Banks  untimely  blossoming. 
Droops  the  wreath,  the  wild-flowers  die ; 
One  by  one  on  earth  they  lie. 
Blighted  strangely,  suddenly. 

His  brain  swims  round ;  portentous  fear 
Across  his  wildered  fancy  flies  : 
Shall  death  thus  seize  his  maiden  dear? 
Does  Love  reject  his  sacrifice  1 
He  caught  the  arm  of  a  damsel  near, 
And  soft  sweet  accents  smote  his  ear ; 
— "  What  ails  thee,  stranger  1  Leaves  are  sear, 
^*  And  flowers  are  dead,  and  fields  are  drear, 
"  And  streams  are  wild,  and  skies  are  bleak, 
"  And  white  with  snow  each  mountain's  peak, 
"  When  winter  rules  the  year ; 
**  And  children  grieve,  as  if  for  aye 
*'  Leaves,  flowers,  and  birds  were  past  away : 
"  But  buds  and  blooms  again  are  seen, 
"  And  fields  are  gay,  and  hills  are  green, 

And  streams  are  bright,  and  sweet  birds  sing ; 
"  And  where  is  the  infant's  sorrowing?" — 

Dimly  he  heard  the  words  she  said. 
Nor  well  their  latent  meaning  drew ; 
But  languidly  he  raised  his  head. 
And  on  the  damsel  fixed  his  view. 
Was  it  a  form  of  mortal  mould 
That  did  his  dazzled  sense  impress  t 
Even  painful  from  its  loveliness ! 
Her  bright  hair,  in  the  noon -beams  glowing, 
A  rose-bud  wreath  above  coofined, 
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From  whence,  u  from  a  foantain  flowing} 
Long  ringlets  round  her  temples  twined, 
And  fell  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 
Streaming  in  carls  of  feathery  lightness 
Aronnd  her  neck*8  marmoreal  whiteness. 
Loye,  in  the  smile  that  round  her  lips, 
Twin  roses  of  persuasion,  played, 
— Nectaries  of  balmer  sweets  than  sips 
The  Hymettian  bee, — ^his  ambush  laid ; 
And  his  own  shafts  of  liquid  fire 
Came  on  the  soul  with  sweet  surprise. 
Through  the  soft  dews  of  young  desire 
That  trembled  in  her  large  dark  eyes ; 
But  in  those  eyes  there  seemed  to  mo?e 
A  flame,  almost  too  bright  for  love. 
That  shone,  with  intermitting  flashes, 
Beneath  their  long  deep-shadowy  lashes. 

— "  What  ails  thee,  youth !"— her  lips  repeat, 
In  tones  more  musically  sweet 
Than  breath  of  shepherd's  twilight  reed, 
From  far  to  woodland  echo  borne. 
That  floats  like  dew  o'er  stream  and  mead, 
And  whispers  peace  to  souls  that  mourn. 

"  What  ails  thee,  youth?"— "A  fearful  sign 
"  For  one  whose  dear  sake  led  me  hither : 
"  Love  repels  me  from  his  shrine, 
"  And  seems  to  say ;  That  maid  divine 
"  Like  these  ill-omened  flowers  shall  wither.** 
— "  Flowers  may  die  on  many  a  stem ; 
**  Fruits  may  fall  from  many  a  tree ; 
"  Not  the  more  for  loss  of  them 
**  Shall  this  fair  world  a  desert  be  : 
"  Thou  in  every  grove  wilt  see 
'*  Fruits  and  flowers  enough  for  thee. 
"  Stranger !  I  with  thee  will  share 
"  The  votive  fruits  and  flowers  I  bear, 
"  Rich  in  fragrance,  fresh  in  bloom ; 
^  These  may  find  a  happier  doom  : 
"  If  they  change  not,  fade  not  now, 
**  Deem  that  Love  accepU  thy  vow." — 

The  youth,  mistrustless,  from  the  maid 
Received,  and  on  the  altar  laid 
The  votive  wreath ;  it  did  not  fade ; 
And  she  on  his  her  offering  threw. 
Did  fancy  cloud  Anthemion's  riew  % 
Or  did  those  sister  garlands  fair 
Indeed  entwine  and  blend  again, 
Wreathed  into  one,  even  as  they  were. 
Ere  she,  their  brilliant  sweets  to  share. 
Unwove  their  flowery  chain  ? 
She  fixed  on  him  her  radiant  eyes, 
And — ^**  Love's  propitious  power," — she  said, 
"  Accepts  thy  second  sacrifice. 
*'  The  sun  descends  tow'rds  ocean's  bed. 
*'  Day  by  day  the  sun  doth  set, 
"  And  day  by  day  the  sun  doth  rise, 
"  And  grass  with  evening  dew-drops  wet 
"  The  morning  radiance  dries  : 
'*  And  what  if  beauty  slept,  where  peers 
^  That  mossy  grass  ?  and  lover's  tears 


*'  Were  mingled  with  that  evening  dew  ! 

"  The  morning  sun  would  dry  them  too. 

"  Many  a  loving  heart  is  near, 

'*  That  shall  ito  plighted  love  forsake ; 

"  Many  lips  are  breathing  here, 

"  Vows  a  few  short  days  will  break ; 

"  Many,  lone  amidst  mankind, 

'*  Claim  from  Love's  nnpitying  power 

**  The  kindred  heart  they  ne'er  shall  find  : 

**  Many,  at  this  festal  hoar, 

"  Joyless  in  the  joyous  scene, 

"  Pass,  with  idle  glance  unmoved, 

*.*  Even  those  whom  they  could  best  have  loved, 

"  Had  means  of  mutual  knowledge  been  : 

"  Some  meet  for  once  and  part  for  aye, 

"  Like  thee  and  me,  and  scarce  a  day 

*'  Shall  each  by  each  remembered  be : 

"  But  take  the  flower  I  give  to  thee, 

'*  And  till  it  fades  remember  me." — 

Anthemion  answered  not :  his  brain 
Was  troubled  with  conflicting  thought : 
A  dim  a^nd  dizzy  sense  of  pain 
That  maid's  surpassing  beauty  brought ; 
And  strangely  on  his  fancy  wrought 
Her  mystic  moralisings,  franght 
With  half-prophetic  sense,  and  breathed 
In  tones  so  sweetly  wild. 
Unconsciously  the  flower  he  took, 
And  with  absorbed  admiring  look 
Gazed  as  with  fascinated  eye 
The  lone  bard  gazes  on  the  sky. 
Who,  in  the  bright  clouds  rolled  and  wreathed 
Around  the  sun's  descending  car. 
Sees  shadowy  rocks  sablimely  piled. 
And  phantom  standards  wide  unforled, 
And  towers  of  an  aerial  world 
Embattled  for  unearthly  war. 
So  stood  Anthemion,  till  among 
The  mazes  of  the  festal  throng 
The  damsel  from  his  sight  had  past. 
Yet  well  he  marked  that  once  she  cast 
A  backward  look,  perchance  to  see 
If  he  watched  her  still  so  fixedly. 

CANTO  ir. 

Does  Love  so  weave  his  subtle  spell. 
So  closely  bind  his  golden  chain. 
That  only  one  fair  form  may  dwell 
In  dear  remembrance,  and  in  vain 
May  other  beauty  seek  to  gain 
A  place  that  idol  form  beside 
In  feelings  all  pre-occupied  \ 
Or  does  one  radiant  image,  shrined 
Within  the  inmost  soul's  recess. 
Exalt,  expand,  and  make  the  mind 
A  temple,  to  receive  and  bless 
All  forms  of  kindred  loTeliness  I 

Howbeit,  as  from  those  myrtle  bowers. 
And  that  bright  altar  crowned  with  flowera. 
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AnthemioD  turned,  as  thoo^t^s  wild  atream 

Its  interrapted  course  resumed. 

Still,  like  the  phantom  of  a  dream. 

Before  his  dasaled  memory  bloomed 

The  image  of  that  maiden  strange : 

Yet  not  a  passing  thought  of  change 

He  knew,  nor  once  his  fancy  strayed 

From  his  long-loved  Arcadian  maid. 

Vagaely  his  mind  the  scene  retraced, 

Image  on  image  wildly  driven. 

As  in  his  bosom's  fold  he  placed 

The  flower  that  radiant  nymph  bad  given. 

With  idle  steps,  at  random  bent, 

Through  Thespians  crowded  ways  he  went ; 

And  on  his  tronbled  ear  the  strains 

Of  choral  music  idly  smote ; 

And  with  vacant  eye  he  saw  the  trains 

Of  youthful  dancers  round  him  float. 

As  the  musing  bard  from  his  sylvan  seat 

Looks  on  the  dance  of  the  noon-tide  heat, 

Or  the  play  of  the  watery  flowers,  that  quiver 

lo  the  eddies  of  a  lowland  river. 

Around,  beside  him,  to  and  fro, 
The  assembled  thousands  hurrying  go. 
These  the  palaestric  sports  invite, 
Where  courage,  strength,  and  skill  contend ; 
The  gentler  Biases  those  delight. 
Where  throngs  of  silent  listeners  bend, 
While  rival  bards,  with  lips  of  fire, 
Attune  to  Love  the  impassioned  lyre ; 
Or  where  the  mimic  scene  displays 
Some  solemn  tale  of  elder  days, 
Despairing  Phcdra's  vengeful  doom, 
Alceslis'  love  too  dearly  tried, 
Or  Hcmott  dying  on  the  tomb 
That  closes  o'er  his  living  bride.* 

Bat  choral  dance,  and  bardic  strain, 
Paliestric  sport,  and  scenic  tale, 
Around  Anthemien  spread  in  vain 
Their  miied  attractions :  sad  and  pale 
He  moved  along,  in  musiog  sadness, 
Amid  all  sights  and  sounds  of  gladness. 

A  sudden  voice  his  musings  broke. 
He  looked;  an  aged  man  was  near, 
Of  rogged  brow,  and  eye  severe. 
— *'  What  evil," — thus  the  stranger  spoke, — 
**  Has  this  our  city  done  to  thee, 
"  Hi-omened  boy,  that  thou  should'st  be 
"  A  blot  on  our  solemnity? 
*'  Or  what  Alastor  bade  thee  wear 
*'  That  laurel-rose,  to  Love  profane, 
**  Whose  leaves,  in  semblance  falsely  fair 
^  Of  Love's  maternal  flower,  contain 
"  For  purest  fragrance  deadliest  bane  tf 

*  The  allasions  are  to  the  HjrppolytUB  ,and  Alcettis  of 
Earipides,  and  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

t  Ta  &  foia  ttttipa  ^f/g  fi>  foia  akri9t¥a'  ra  ^ifF  or  rni  ayp(«v 
JafrfC  ^M/f<ya'  ^oia/^vnv  avniv  tak^tw  av9p<anot'  kokov  apt 
9TOW  MTU  n^  Trarrtf  cai  fanrw*  ^a»i  y«f>  t9V  fayorra  ttwoOyn- 
mntp  cvrwc.    Lttcianoa  in  Asioo.— "  These  rosea  were  not 


"  Art  thou  a  scorner  I  dost  tbon  throw 
'^  Defiance  at  his  power  ?  Beware ! 
"  Full  soon  thy  impious  youth  may  know 
'*  What  pangs  bis  shafts  of  anger  bear : 
^*  For  not  the  sun's  descending  dart, 
^'  Nor  yet  the  lightning-brand  «f  Jove, 
''  Fall  like  the  shah  that  strikes  the  heart 
"  Thrown  by  the  mightier  hand  of  Love." — 
— '*  Oh  stranger !  not  with  impious  thought 
"  My  steps  this  holy  rite  have  sought. 
"  With  pious  heart  and  offerings  due 
**  I  mingled  in  the  votive  train  ;  ^       ^ 

"  Nor  did  I  deem  this  flower  profane ; 
"  Nor  she,  I  ween,  its  evil  knew, 
"  That  radiant  girl,  who  bade  me  cherish 
**  Her  memory  till  its  bloom  should  perish." — 
— "  Who,  and  what,  and  whence  was  she  V 
— ^**  A  stranger  till  this  hour  to  me." — 
— "  Oh  youth,  beware !  that  laurel-rose 
*'  Around  Larissa's  evil  walls 
^'  In  tufts  of  rank  luxnriance  grows, 
**  'Mid  dreary  valleys,  by  the  falls 
'*  Of  haunted  streams ;  and  magic  knows 
"  No  herb  or  plant  of  deadlier  might, 
**  When  impious  footsteps  wake  by  night 
**  The  echoes  of  those  dismal  dells, 
**  What  time  the  murky  midnight  dew 
'*  Trembles  on  many  a  leaf  and  blossom, 
"  That  draws  from  earth's  polluted  bosom 
"  Mysterious  virtue,  to  iHabue 
"  The  chalice  of  unnatural  spells. 
"  Oft,  those  dreary  rocks  among, 

trae  roses :  thej  were  flowers  of  the  wild  laurel,  which 
men  call  rbododaphne,  or  rose-laarel.  It  is  a  bad  dinner 
for  either  bone  or  ass,  the  eating  of  it  being  attended  by 
immediate  death."  Apvleins  has  amplified  this  passage : 
"  I  observed  from  afar  the  deep  shades  of  a  leafy  grove, 
through  whose  diversified  and  abundant  verdure  shone  the 
snowy  color  of  refulgent  roses.  As  my  perceptions  and 
feelings  were  not  asinine  like  my  shape,*  I  judged  it  to  be 
a  sacred  grove  of  Venus  and  the  Graces,  where,  the  celes- 
tial splendor  of  their  genial  flower  glittered  through  the 
dark-green  shades.  1  invoked  the  propitious  power  of  joy- 
ful Event,  and  sprang  forward  with  such  velocity,  as  if  I 
were  not  indeed  an  ass,  but  the  horse  of  an  Olympic  cha- 
rioteer. But  this  splendid  effort  of  energy  could  not  ena- 
ble me  to  outrun  the  cruelty  of  my  fortune.  For  on  ap- 
proaching the  spot,  I  saw,  not  those  tender  and  delicate 
roses,  the  offspring  of  auspicious  basbes,  whose  fragrant 
leaves  make  nectar  of  the  morning-dew ;  nor  yet  the  deep 
wood  I  had  seemed  to  see  from  afar :  but  only  a  thick  line 
of  trees  skirting  the  edge  of  a  river.  These  trees,  clothed 
with  an  abundant  and  laurel-like  foliage,  from  which  they 
stretch  forth  the  cups  of  their  pale  and  inodorous  flowen, 
are  called  among  the  unlearned  rastios,  hy  the  far  from 
rustic  appellation  of  laurel-roees :  the  eating  of  which  is 
mortal  to  all  quadrupeds.  Thus  enUngled  by  evil  fate,  and 
despairing  of  safety,  I  was  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the 
poison  of  those  fictitious  roses,  &c.**  Pliny  says,  that  this 
plant,  though  poison  to  quadrupeds,  is  an  antidote  to  men 
against  the  venom  of  serpents. 

*  This  is  spoken  in  the  character  of  Lucius,  who  has 
been  chanEcd  to  an  ass  by  a  Thessalian  ointment,  and  easr 
be  restored  to  his  true  shape  only  by  the  eating  of  roses. 
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"  The  marraiiTS  of  unholy  sonf , 

**  Breathed  by  lipe  as  fair  as  her*8 

"  By  whose  false  hands  that  flower  was  given, 

'*  The  solid  earth^s  firm  breast  have  riven, 

'*  And  burst  the  silent  sepulchres, 

'^  And  called  strange  shapes  of  ghastly  fear, 

'*  To  hold,  beneath  the  sickening  moon, 

"  Portentous  parle,  at  night's  deep  noon, 

*'  With  beauty  skilled  in  mysteries  drear. 

"  Oh,  youth !  Larissa's  maids  are  fair ; 

*'  But  the  demons  of  the  earth  and  air 

*'  Their  spells  obey,  their  councils  share, 

**  And  wide  o'er  earth  and  ocean  bear 

**  Their  mandates  to  the  storms  that  tear 

'*  The  rock-enroot«d  oak,  and  sweep 

*'  With  whirlwind  wings  the  laboring  deep. 

'*  Their  words  of  power  can  make  the  streams 

*'  Roll  refluent  on  their  mountain-springs, 

"  Can  torture  sleep  with  direful  dreams, 

"  And  on  the  shapes  of  earthly  things, 

**  Man,  beast,  bird,  fish,  with  influence  strange, 

"  Breathe  foul  and  fearful  interchange, 

"  And  fix  in  marble  bonds  the  form 

**  ErewhUe  with  natural  being  warm, 

'*  And  give  to  senseless  stones  and  stocks 

'*  Motion,  and  breath,  and  shape  that  mocks, 

''  As  far  as  nicest  eye  can  scan, 

**  The  action  and  the  life  of  man. 

**  Beware !  yet  once  again  beware  ! 

"  Ere  round  thy  inexperienced  mind, 

**  With  voice  and  semblance  falsely  fair, 

*'  A  chain  Thessalian  magic  bind, 

*'  Which  never  more,  oh  youth !  believe, 

'*  Shall  either  earth  or  heaven  unweave.'' — 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  morning  scene. 
In  more  portentous  hues  arrayed, 
Dwelt  on  Anthemion's  mind  :  a  shade 
Of  deeper  mystery  veiled  the  mien 
And  words  of  that  refulgent  maid. 
The  frown,  that,  ere  he  breathed  his  vow. 
Dwelt  on  the  brazen  statue's  brow ; 
His  votive  flowers,  so  strangely  blighted; 
The  wreath  her  beauteous  bands  untwined 
To  share  with  him,  that,  self-combined. 
Its  sister  tendrils  re-united. 
Strange  sympathy !  as  in  his  mind 
These  forms  of  troubled  memory  blended 
With  dreams  of  evil  undefined. 
Of  magic  and  Thessalian  guile. 
Now  by  the  warning  voice  portended 
Of  that  mysterious  man,  awhile. 
Even  when  the  stranger's  speech  had  ended, 
He  stood  as  if  he  listened  still. 
At  length  he  said  i'— "  Oh,  reverend  stranger ! 
"  Thy  solemn  words  are  words  of  fear. 
*'  Not  for  myself  I  shrink  from  danger ; 
'*  But  there  is  one  to  me  more  dear 
"  Than  all  within  this  earthly  sphere, 
^  And  many  are  the  omens  ill 
"  That  ihreaten  her :  to  Jove^s  high  will  , 


"  We  bow ;  bat  if  in  human  skiU 

'*  Be  aught  of  aid  or  expiation 

"  That  may  this  perU  turn  away, 

'*  For  old  Experience  holds  his  station 

'*  On  that  grave  brow,  oh  stranger !  say."— 

— ^*  Oh  youth !  experience  sad  indeed 

"  Is  mine ;  and  should  I  tell  my  tale, 

"  Therein  thou  might'st  too  clearly  read 

"  How  little  may  all  aid  avail 

"  To  him  whose  hapless  steps  around 

*'  Thessalian  spells  their  chains  have  bound  : 

'*  And  yet  such  counsel  as  I  may 

"  I  give  to  thee.     Ere  close  of  day 

'^  Seek  thou  the  planes,  whose  broad  shades  fall 

"  On  the  stream  that  laves  yon  mountain's  base : 

"  There  on  thy  Natal  Genius  call* 

*'  For  aid  and  with  averted  face 

"  Give  to  the  stream  that  flower,  nor  look 

'*  Upon  the  running  wave  again ; 

**  For,  if  thou  should'st,  the  sacred  plane 

"  Has  heard  thy  suppliant  vows  in  vain ; 

"  Nor  then  thy  Natal  Genius  ean, 

'*  Nor  Phoebus,  nor  Arcadian  Pan, 

"  Dissolve  thy  tenfold  chain." — 

The  stranger  said,  and  turned  away. 
Anthemion  sought  the  plane-grove's  shade. 
Twas  neax  the  closing  hour  of  day, 
The  slanting  sunbeam's  golden  ray. 
That  through  the  massy  foliage  made 
Scarce  here  and  there  a  passage,  played 
Upon  the  silver-eddying  stream. 
Even  on  the  rocky  channel  throwing 
Through  the  clear  flood  its  golden  gleam. 
The  bright  waves  danced  beneath  the  beam 
To  the  music  of  their  own  sweet  flowing. 
The  flowering  sallows  on  the  bank« 
Beneath  the  o'ershadowing  plane-trees  wreathing 
In  sweet  association,  drank 
The  grateful  moisture,  round  them  breathing 
Soft  fragrance  through  the  lonely  wood. 
There,  where  the  mingling  foliage  wove 
Its  closest  bower,  two  altars  stood. 
This  to  the  Genius  of  the  Grove, 
That  to  the  Naiad  of  the  Flood. 
So  light  a  breath  was  on  the  trees, 
That  rather  like  a  spirit's  sigh 
Than  motion  of  an  earthly  breeze, 
Among  the  summits  broad  and  high 
Of  those  tall  planes  its  whispers  stirred ; 
And  save  that  gentlest  symphony 
Of  air  and  stream,  no  sound  was  heard, 
But  of  the  solitary  bird. 
That  aye,  at  summer's  evening  hour, 

*  The  plane  was  aacred  to  the  Genias,  as  the  oak  to  Ju- 
piter, the  olive  to  Minerva,  the  palm  to  the  Muses,  the  myr- 
tle and  rose  to  Venos,  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  ash  to  Mars, 
the  beech  to  Hercules,  the  pine  to  Pan,  the  fir  and  ivy  to 
Bacchus,  the  cypress  to  SyWanus,  the  cedar  to  the  Eume- 
nides,  the  yew  and  poppy  to  Ceres,  &c.  "  I  swear  to  you," 
says  Socrates  in  the  Phsdrus  of  Plato,  *<  bj  any  one  of  the 
gods,  if  you  will,  Igr  this  plane." 
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'  When  mnsio  saye  her  own  is  iiODe» 
Attunes,  from  her  invisible  bower, 
Her  hymn  to  the  descending  son. 

Anthemion  paused  upon  the  shore : 
All  thought  of  magic*s  impioas  lore, 
All  dread  of  evil  powers,  combined 
Against  his  peace,  attempered  ill 
With  that  sweet  scene ;  and  on  his  mind 
Fair,  graceful,  gentle,  radiant  still, 
The  form  of  that  strange  damsel  came  ; 
And  something  like  a  sense  of  shame 
He  felt,  as  if  his  coward  thought 
Foul  wrong  to  guileless  beauty  wrought. 
At  length—"  Oh  radiant  girl !"— he  said,— 
"  If  in  the  cause  that  bids  me  tread 
""  These  banks,  be  mixed  injurious  dread 
'^  Of  thy  fair  thoughts,  the  fears  of  love 
*'Mnst  with  thy  injured  kindness  plead 
**  My  pardon  for  the  wrongful  deed. 
**  Ye  Nymphs  and  Sylvan  Gods,  that  rove 
'*  The  precincts  of  this  sacred  wood ! 
"  Thoo,  Acheldus  gentle  daughter, 
'*  Bright  Ndiad  of  this  beauteous  watej: ! 
**  And  thou,  my  Natal  Genius  good ! 
"  Lo !  with  pure  hands  the  crystal  flood 
**  Collecting,  on  these  altars  blest, 
"Libation  holiest,  brightest,  best, 
'^  I  pour.     If  round  my  footsteps  dwell 
*' Unholy  sign  or  evil  spell, 
**  Receive  me  in  your  guardian  sway ; 
**  And  thoa,  oh  gentle  Naiad !  bear 
"With  this  false  flower  those  spells  away, 
"  If  such  be  littering  there." — 

Then  from  the  stream  he  turned  his  view, 
And  o'er  his  back  the  flower  he  threw. 
Hark !  from  the  wave  a  sudden  cry. 
Of  one  in  last  extremity, 
A  voice  as  of  a  drowning  maid ! 
The  echoes  of  a  sylvan  shade 
Gave  response  long  and  drear. 
He  starts :  he  does  not  turn.    Again ! 
It  is  Callir(s*s  cry !  In  vain 
Could  that  dear  maiden's  cry  of  pain 
Strike  on  Anthemion's  ear  ? 
At  once,  forgetting  all  beside. 
He  turned  to  plunge  into  the  tide. 
But  all  again  was  still : 
The  son  upon  the  surface  bright 
Poured  his  last  line  of  crimson  light, 
Half-sunk  behind  the  hill : 
Bot  through  the  solemn  plane-trees  past 
The  pinions  of  a  mightier  blast. 
And  in  its  many-sounding  sweep, 
Among  the  foliage  broad  and  deep, 
^rial  voices  seemed  to  sigh. 
As  if  the  spirits  of  the  grove 
Mourned,  in  prophetic  sympathy 
With  some  disastrous  love. 


CANTO  in. 

By  living  streams,  in  sylvan  shades. 
Where  winds  and  waves  symphonious  make 
Sweet  melody,  the  youths  and  maids 
No  more  with  choral  music  wake 
Lone  Echo  from  her  tangled  brake, 
On  Pan,  or  Sylvan  Genius,  calling, 
Naiad  or  Nymph,  in  suppliant  song : 
No  more  by  living  fountain,  falling 
The  poplar*s  circling  bower  among. 
Where  pious  hands  have  carved  of  yore 
Rude  bason  for  its  lucid  store 
And  reared  the  grassy  altar  nigh. 
The  traveller,  when  the  sun  rides  high, 
For  cool  refreshment  lingering  there. 
Pours  to  the  Sister  Nymphs  his  prayer. 
Yet  still  the  green  vales  smile :  the  springs 
Gush  forth  in  light :  the  forest  weaves 
Its  own  wild  bowers ;  the  breeze's  wings 
Make  music  in  their  rustling  leaves ; 
But  His  no  spirit's  breath  that  sighs 
Among  their  tangled  canopies  : 
In  ocean's  caves  no  Nereid  dwells : 
No  Oread  walks  the  mountain  dells : 
The  streams  no  sedge-crowned  Genii  roll 
From  bounteous  urn :  great  Pan  is  dead  : 
The  life,  the  intellectual  soul 
Of  vale,  and  grove,  and  stream,  has  fled 
For  ever  with  the  creed  sublime 
That  nursed  the  Muse  of  earlier  time. 

The  broad  moon  rose  o'er  Thespia's  walls, 
And  on  the  light  wind^s  swells  and  falls 
Came  to  Anthemion's  ear  the  sounds 
Of  dance,  -and  song,  and  festal  pleasure, 
As  slowly  tow'rds  the  city^s  bounds 
He  turned,  his  backward  steps  to  measure. 
But  with  such  sounds  his  heart  confessed 
No  sympathy :  his  mind  was  pressed 
With  thoughts  too  heavy  to  endure 
The  contrast  of  a  scene  so.  gay ; 
And  from  the  walls  he  turned  away, 
To  where,  in  distant  moonlight  pore. 
Mount  Helicon's  conspicuous  height 
Rose  in  the  dark-blue  vault  of  night. 
Along  the  solitary  road 
Alone  he  went ;  for  who  but  he 
On  that  fair  night  would  absent  be 
From  Thespia's  joyous  revelry  1 
The  sounds  that  on  the  soft  air  flowed 
By  slow  degrees  in  distance  died  ; 
And  now  he  climbed  the  rook's  steep  side. 
Where  frowned  o'er  sterile  regions  wide 
Neptunian  Ascra's  ruined  tower  :** 

*  Ascra  derived  its  name  from  a  nympb,  of  whom  Nep- 
tune wee  enemored.  She  bore  hnn  a  eon  named  (Eoclw, 
who  built  Ascra  in  conjmictkm  with  the  giants  Ojpbiie 
and  Ephialtee*  who  wefe  also  aone  of  Neptane,  by  Iphim*- 
dia,  the  wife  of  Alceas.  Pausaniaa  mentions,  that  nothing 
but  a  solitary  tower  of  Aeen  was  remaining  in  his  time. 
Strabo  deecribes  it  as  haring  a  lofty  and  ragged  aite.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Hesiod,  who  gives  a  dismal  picture  ef  it. 
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Memorial  of  gigantic  power : 

But  thoughts  more  dear  and  more  refined 

Awakening  in  the  pensive  mind, 

Of  him,  the  Muses*  gentlest  son, 

The  shepherd -bard  of  Helicon, 

Whose  song,  to  peace  and  Wisdom  dear, 

The  Aonian  Dryads  loved  to  hear. 

By  Aganippe's  fountain- wave 
Anthemioh  passed  :  the  moon-beams  fell 
Pale  on  the  darkness  of  the  cave. 
Within  whose  mossy  rock-hewn  cell 
The  sculptured  form  of  Linus  stood, 
Primaeval  bard.     The  Nymphs  for  him 
Through  every  spring,  and  mountain  flood. 
Green  vale,  and  twilight  woodland  dim, 
Long  wept :  all  living  nature  wept 
For  Linus ;  when,  in  minstrel  strife, 
Apollo's  wrath  from  love  and  life 
The  child  of  music  swept. 

The  Muses'  grove  is  nigh.     He  treads 
Its  sacred  precincts.     O'er  him  spreads 
The  palm's  serial  canopy. 
That,  nurtured  by  perennial  springs, 
Around  its  summit  broad  and  high 
Its  light  and  branchy  foliage  flings. 
Arching  in  graceful  symmetry. 
Among  the  tall  stems  jagg'd  and  bare 
Luxuriant  laurel  interweaves 
An  undershade  of  myriad  leaves, 
Here  black  in  rayless  masses,  there 
In  partial  moonlight  glittering  fair; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  barren  rock 
Peers  through  the  grassy  soil,  its  roots 
The  sweet  andrachne  strikes,  to  mock* 
Sterility,  and  profusely  shoots 
Its  light  boughs,  rich  with  ripening  fruits. 
The  moonbeams,  through  the  chequering  shade, 
Upon  the  silent  temple  played, 
The  Muses'  fane.    The  nightingale, 
Those  consecrated  bowers  among, 
Poured  on  the  air  a  warbled  tale. 
So  sweet,  that  scarcely  from  her  nest. 
Where  Orpheus'  hallowed  relics  rest, 
She  breathes  a  tweeter  song.f 

A  scene,  whose  power  the  maniac  sense 
Of  passion's  wildest  mood  might  own ! 
Anthemion  felt  its  influence : 
His  fancy  drank  the  soothing  tone 
Of  all  that  tranquil  loveliness ; 
And  health  and  bloom  returned  to  bless 
His  dear  Calliro6,  and  the  groves 
And  rocks  where  pastoral  Ladon  roves 

* ''  The  andiBchne,"  saya  Paaaaoias,  "grows abundantly 
in  Hdioon,  and  bean  fruit  of  incomparable  sweetness.'* 
Pliny  says,  "  It  is  the  same  plant  which  is  called  in  Latin 
illecebra :  it  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  gathered  for  food." 

t  It  was  said  by  the  Thracians,  that  those  nightingales 
which  had  their  nests  about  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  sang 
more  sweetly  and  powerfully  than  any  others.  Pausanias, 
L.IX. 


Bore  record  of  their  blissfnl  loves. 

List !  there  is  music  on  the  wind ! 
Sweet  music !  seldom  mortal  ear 
On  sounds  so  tender,  so  refined. 
Has  dwelt.     Perchance  some  Muse  is  near, 
Euterpe,  or  Polymnia  bright. 
Or  Erato,  whose  gentle  lyre 
Responds  to  love  and  young  desire ! 
It  is  the  central  hour  of  night : 
The  time  is  holy,  lone,  severe. 
And  mortals  may  not  linger  here ! 

Still  on  the  air  those  wild  notes  fling 
Their  airy  spells  of  voice  and  string. 
In  sweet  accordance,  sweeter  made 
By  response  soft  from  caverned  shade. 
He  turns  to  where  a  lovely  glade 
Sleeps  in  the  open  moonlight's  smile, 
A  natural  fane,  whose  ample  bound 
The  palm's  columnar  stems  surround, 
A  wild  and  stately  peristyle ; 
Save  where  their  interrupted  ring 
Bends  on  the  consecrated  cave. 
From  whose^  dark  arch,  with  tuneful  wave, 
Libethrus  issues,  sacred  spring. 
Beside  its  gentle  murmuring, 
A  maiden,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
Full  in  the  moonlight,  sits  alone : 
Her  eyes,  with  humid  radiance  bright. 
As  if  a  tear  had  dimmed  their  light, 
Are  fixed  upon  the  moon ;  her  hair 
Flows  long  and  loose  in  the  light  soft  air ; 
A  golden  lyre  her  white  hands  bear ; 
Its  chords,  beneath  her  fingers  fleet, 
To  such  wild  symphonies  awake. 
Her  sweet  lips  breathe  a  song  so  sweet. 
That  the  eehoes  of  the  cave  repeat 
Its  closes  with  as  soft  a  sigh, 
As  if  they  almost  feared  to  break 
The  magic  of  its  harmony. 
Oh !  there  was  passion  in  the  sound, 
Intensest  passion,  strange  and  deep ; 
Wild  breathings  of  a  soul,  around 
Whose  every  pulse  one  hope  had  bonnd. 
One  burning  hope,  which  might  not  deep. 
But  hark !  that  wild  and  solemn  swell ! 
And  was  there  in  those  tones  a  spell. 
Which  none  may  disobey  ?    For  lo ! 
Anthemion  from  the  sylvan  shade 
Moves  with  reluctant  steps  and  slow. 
And  in  the  lonely  moonlight  glade 
He  stands  before  the  radiant  maid. 

She  ceased  her  song,  and  with  a  smile 
She  welcomed  him,  but  nothing  said : 
And  silently  he  stood  the  while, 
And  tow'rds  the  ground  he  drooped  his  head, 
As  if  he  shrunk  beneath  the  light 
Of  those  dark  eyes  so  dazzling  bright. 
At  length  she  spoke : — "  The  flower  was  fair 
"  I  bade  thee  till  its  fading  wear  : 
^*  And  didst  thou  scorn  the  boon. 
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'*  Or  died  the  flower  so  soon  V^ — 

— "  It  did  Dot  fade, 
"  Oh  radiant  maid  ! 
"  Bat  Thespia'a  rites  its  use  forbade, 
**  To  Lovers  vindictive  power  profane : 
"  If  soothly  spoke  the  reverend  seer, 
"  Whose  voice  rebaked,  with  words  severe, 
"  Its  beaoty's  secret  baoe."— 

— *t  The  world,  oh  youth !  deems  many  wise, 
"  Who  dream  at  noon  with  waking  eyes, 
"  While  spectral  fancy  roand  them  flings 
'*  Phantoms  of  onexisting  things; 
"  Whose  truth  is  lies,  whose  paths  are  error, 
"  Whose  gods  are  fiends,  whose  heaven  is  terror 
**  And  such  a  slave  has  been  with  thee, 
*'Aod  thou,  in  thy  simplicity,  ^ 

'*  Hast  deemed  his  idle  sayings  truth. 
"  The  flower  I  gave  thee,  thankless  youth ! 
'*  The  harmless  flower  thy  hand  rejected, 
"  Was  fair :  my  native  river  sees 
"  Its  yerdure,  and  its  bloom  reflected 
**  Wave  in  the  eddies  and  the  breeze. 
'*My  mother  felt  its  beauty's  claim, 
**  And  gave,  in  sportive  fondness  wild, 
'^Its  name  to  me,  her  only  child/' — 

— "  Then  Rhododaphne  is  thy  name  1" — 
Anthemion  said  :  the  maiden  bent 
Her  head  in  token  of  assent. 
— "  Say  once  again,  if  sooth  I  deem, 
"  PenSus  is  thy  native  stream  V — 
— ^  Down  Pindus*  steep  PenSas  falls, 
^  And  swift  and  clear  through  hill  and  dale 
"  It  flows,  and  by  Larissa's  walls, 
*'  And  through  wild  Tempe«  loveliest  vale : 
"  And  on  its  banks  the  cypress  gloom 
'*  Waves  round  my  father's  lonely  tomb. 
"  My  mother *s  only  child  am  I : 
'*Mid  Tempers  sylvan  rocks  we  dwell ; 
*'  And  from  my  earliest  infancy, 
"  The  darling  of  onr  cottage-dell. 
**  For  its  bright  leaves  and  clusters  fair, 
"  My  namesake  flower  has  bound  my  hair. 
^  With  costly  gift  and  flattering  song, 
**  Youths,  rich  and  valiant,  sought  my  love. 
"They  moved  me  n6t.     I  shunned  the  throng 
"  Of  suitors,  for  the  mountain-grove 
"Where  Sylvan  gods  and  Oreads  rove. 
**  The  Muses,  whom  I  worship  here, 
**  Had  breathed  their  influence  on  my  being, 
^  Keeping  my  youthful  spirit  clear 
**  From  all  corrupting  thoughts,  and  freeing 
"My  footsteps  from  the  crowd,  to  tread 
"Beside  the  torrent's  echoing  bed, 
"  Mid  wind-tost  pines,  on  steeps  erial, 
"Where  elemental  Genii  throw 
"  Effluence  of  natures  more  ethereal 
"  Than  vulgar  minds  can  feel  or  know. 
"  Oft  on  those  steeps,  at  earliest  dawn, 
"  The  world  ia  mist  beneath  me  lay, 
"Whose  vapory  curtains,  half  withdrawn, 
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"  Revealed  the  flow  of  Therma's  bay, 
"  Red  with  the  nascent  light  of  day ; 
"  Till  full  from  Athos'  distant  height 
"  The  sun  poured  down  his  golden  beams 
"  Scattering  the  mists  like  morning  dreams, 
'*  And  rocks  and  lakes  and  isles  and  streams 
'*  Burst,  like  creation,  into  light. 
"  In  noontide  bowers  the  bubbling  springs, 
"  In  evening  vales  the  winds  that  sigh 
"  To  eddying  rivers  murmuring  by, 
"  Have  heard  to  these  symphonioos  strings 
"  The  rocks  and  caverned  glens  reply. 
'*  Spirits  that  love  the  moonlight  hour 
**  Have  met  me  on  the  shadowy  hill : 
"  Dream'st  thou  of  Magic  1  of  the  power 
"  That  makes  the  blood  of  life  run  chill, 
"  And  shakes  the  world  with  demon  skill  ? 
"  Beauty  is  Magic ;  grace  and  song : 
"  Fair  form,  light  motion,  airy  sound : 
^*  Frail  webs !  and  yet  a  chain  more  strong 
"  They  weave  the  strongest  hearts  around, 
'*  Than  e'er  Alcides'  arm  unbound : 
**  And  such  a  chain  I  weave  round  thee, 
"  Though  but  with  mortal  witchery."— 

His  eyes  and  ears  had  drank  the  charm. 
The  damsel  rose,  and  on  his  arm 
She  laid  her  hand.    Through  all  his  frame 
The  soft  touch  thrilled  like  liquid  flame ; 
But  on  his  mind  Callirod  came 
All  pale  and  sad,  her  sweet  eyes  dim 
With  tears  which  for  herself  and  him 
Fell;  by  that  modest  image  mild 
Recalled,  inspired,  Anthemion  strove 
Against  the  charm  that  now  beguiled 
His  sense,  and  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
— "  Oh  maid !  I  have  another  love  !"— 

But  still  she  held  his  arm,  and  spoke 
Again  in  accents  thrilling  sweet : 
— **  In  Tempo's  vale  a  lonely  oak 
'*  Has  felt  the  storms  of  ages  beat : 
"  Blasted  by  the  lightning-stroke, 
*'  A  hollow,  leafless,  branchless  trunk 
'*  It  stands ;  but  in  its  giant  cell 
"  A  mighty  sylvan  power  doth  dwell, 
"  An  old  and  holy  oracle. 
"  Kneeling  by  that  ancient  tree, 
'*  I  sought  the  voice  of  destiny, 
**  And  in  my  ear  these  accents  sunk : 
"  *  Waste  not  in  loneliness  thy  bloom  : 
"  *  With  flowers  the  Thespian  alUr  dress : 
**  *  The  youth  whom  Love's  mysterious  doom 
"*  Assigns  to  thee,  thy  sight  shall  bless 
•*  •  With  no  ambiguous  loveliness ; 
*'  *  And  thou,  amid  the  joyous  scene, 

Shalt  know  him,  by  his  mournful  mien. 

And  by  the  paleness  of  his  cheek, 
*' '  And  by  the  sadness  of  his  eye. 

And  by  his  withered  flowers,  and  by 
"  *  The  language  thy  own  heart  shall  speak.' 
*<  And  I  did  know  thee,  youth !  and  thou 
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*'  Art  mine,  and  I  thy  bride  mask  be. 
**  Another  love !  the  gods  allow 
"  No  other  love  to  thee  or  me !" — 

She  gathered  up  her  glittering  hair, 
And  round  his  neck  its  tresses  threw, 
And  twined  her  arms  of  beauty  rare 
Around  him,  and  the  light  curls  drew 
In  closer  bands :  ethereal  dew 
Of  love  and  young  desire  was  swimming 
In  her  bright  eyes,  albeit  not  dimming 
Their  starry  radiance,  rather  brightning 
Their  beams  with  passion's  liquid  lightning. 
She  clasped  him  to  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  on  his  lips  her  lips  she  prest, 
And  cried  the  while 
With  joyous  smile  : 

— "  These  lips  are  mine ;  the  spells  hare  won  them, 
'*  Which  round  and  round  thy  soul  I  twine ; 
*'  And  be  the  kiss  I  print  upon  them 
"  Poison  to  all  lips  but  mine !" — 

Dizzy  awhile  Anthem  ion  stood, 
With  thirst-parched  lips  and  fevered  blood. 
In  those  enchanting  ringlets  twined  : 
The  fane,  the  cave,  the  moonlight  wood, 
The  world,  and  all  the  world  enshrined, 
Seemed  melting  from  his  troubled  mind  : 
But  those  last  words  the  thought  recalled 
Of  his  Calliroe,  and  appalled 
His  mind  with  many  a  nameless  fear 
For  her,  so  good,  so  mild,  so  dear. 
With  sudden  start  of  gentle  force 
From  Rhododaphne^s  arms  he  sprung. 
And  swifler  than  the  torrent's  course 
From  rock  to  rock  in  tumult  flung, 
Adown  the  steeps  of  Helicon, 
By  spring,  and  cave,  and  tower,  he  fled, 
But  turned  from  Thespians  walls,  and  on 
Along  the  rocky  way,  that  led 
Towards  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  sped, 
Impatient  to  behold  again 
His  cottage-home  by  Ladon's  side, 
And  her,  for  whose  dear  sake  his  brain 
Was  giddy  with  foreboding  pain. 
Fairest  of  Ladon's  virgin  train, 
His  own  long-destined  bride. 

CANTO  IV. 

Magic  and  mystery,  spells  Circean, 
The  Siren  voice,  that  calmed  the  sea, 
And  steeped  the  soul  in  dews  Lethean  : 
The  enchanted  chalice,  sparkling  free 
With  wine,  amid  whose  ruby  glow 
Love  couched,  with  madness  linked,  and  wo : 
Mantle  and  zone,  whose  woof  beneath 
Lurked  wily  grace,  in  subtle  wreath 
With  blandishment  and  young  desire 
And  8of\  persuasion,  intertwined. 
Whose  touch,  with  sympathetic  fire, 
Could  melt  at  once  the  sternest  mind ; 


Have  passed  away  :  for  vestal  Truth 

Young  Fancy's  foe,  and  Reason  chill, 

Have  chased  the  dreams  that  charmed  the  youth 

Of  nature  and  the  world,  which  still. 

Amid  that  vestal  light  severe. 

Our  colder  spirits  leap  to  hear 

Like  echoes  from  a  fairy  hill. 

Yet  deem  not  so.     The  Power  of  Spells 

Still  lingers  on  the  earth,  but  dwells 

In  deeper  folds  of  close  disguise. 

That  baffle  Reason's  searching  eyes  : 

Nor  shall  that  mystic  Power  resign 

To  Truth's  cold  sway  his  webs  of  guile, 

Till  woman's  eyes  have  ceased  to  shine, 

And  woman's  lips  have  ceased  to  smile. 

And  woman's  voice  has  ceased  to  be 

The  earthly  soul  of  melody. 

A  night  and  day  had  passed  away  : 
A  second  night.    A  second  day 
Had  risen.     The  noon  on  vale  and  hill 
Was  glowing,  and  the  pensive  herds 
In  rocky  pool  and  sylvan  rill 
The  shadowy  coolness  sought.     The  birds 
Among  their  leafy  bowers  were  still. 
Save  where  the  red-breast  on  the  pine, 
In  thickest  ivy's  shelt'ring  nest, 
Attuned  a  lonely  song  divine, 
To  sooth  old  Pan's  meridian  rest.* 
The  stream's  eternal  eddies  played 
In  light  and  music ;  on  its  edge 
The  soft  light  air  scarce  moved  the  sedge  : 
The  bees  a  pleasant  murmuring  made 
On  thymy  bank  and  flowery  hedge : 
From  field  to  field  the  grasshopper 
Kept  up  his  joyous  descant  shrill ; 
When  once  again  the  wanderer, 
With  arduous  travel  faint  and  pale, 
Beheld  his  own  Arcadian  vale. 

From  Oryx,  down  the  sylvan  way, 
With  hurried  pace  the  youth  proceeds. 
Sweet  Ladon's  waves  beside  him  stray 
In  dear  companionship :  the  reeds 
Seem,  whispering  on  the  margin  clear, 
The  doom  of  Syrinx  to  rehearse, 
Ladonian  Syrinx,  name  most  dear 
To  music  and  Menalian  verse. 

It  is  the  Aphrodisian  grove. 
Anthemion's  home  is  near.     He  sees 
The  light  smoke  rising  from  the  trees 
That  shade  the  dwelling  of  his  love. 
Sad  bodings,  shadowy  fears  of  ill. 
Pressed  heavier  on  him,  in  wild  strife 
With  many  wandering  hope,  that  still 
Leares  on  the  darkest  clouds  of  life 
Some  vestige  of  her  radiant  way  : 
But  soon  those  torturing  struggles  end ; 
For  where  the  poplar  silver-gray 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  Pan  to  repose  from  the  chace  at 
noon.    Theocritus,  Id.  I. 
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And  dark  associate  cedar  bleod 
Their  hospitable  shade,  before 
One  haman  dwellinsr^s  well-known  door, 
Old  Pheidoo  sits,  and  by  his  side 
His  only  child,  his  age*s  pride, 
Herself,  Anthemion's  destined  bride. 

She  hears  his  coming  tread.    She  flies 
To  meet  him.    Health  is  on  her  cheeks, 
And  pleasure  sparkles  in  her  eyes. 
And  their  soft  light  a  welcome  speaks 
More  eloquent  than  words.     Oh,  Joy ! 
The  maid  be  left  so  fast  consuming. 
Whom  death,  impatient  to  destroy. 
Had  marked  his  prey,  now  rosy-blooming. 
And  beaming  like  the  morning  star 
With  loveliness  and  love,  has  flown 
To  welcome  him :  his  cares  fly  far. 
Like  clouds  when  storms  are  overblown ; 
For  where  such  perfect  transports  reign 
Even  memory  has  no  place  for  pain. 

The  poet's  task  were  passing  sweet, 
If,  when  he  tells  how  lovers  meet. 
One  half  the  flow  of  joy,  that  flings 
Its  magic  on  that  blissful  hour. 
Could  touch,  with  sympathetic  power, 
His  lyre's  accordant  strings. 
It  may  not  be.     The  lyre  is  mute, 
When  venturous  minstrelsy  would  suit 
Its  numbers  to  so  dear  a  theme : 
But  many  a  gentle  maid,  I  deem. 
Whose  heart  has  known  and  felt  the  like, 
Can  hear,  in  fancy's  kinder  dream. 
The  cords  I  dare  not  strike. 

They  spread  a  banquet  in  the  shade 
Of  those  old  trees.    The  friendly  board 
Calliro^'s  beauteous  hands  arrayed, 
With  self-requiting  toil,  and  poured 
In  fair-carved  bowl  the  sparkling  wine. 
In  order  due  Anthemion  made 
Libation,  to  Olympian  Jove, 
Arcadian  Pan,  and  Thespian  Love, 
And  Bacchus,  giver  of  the  vine. 
The  generous  draught  dispelled  the  sense 
Of  weariness.     His  limbs  were  light : 
His  heart  was  free :  Love  banished  thence 
All  forms  but  one  most  dear,  most  bright : 
And  ever  with  insatiate  sight 
He  gaxed  upon  the  maid,  and  listened. 
Absorbed  in  ever  new  delight. 
To  that  dear  voice,  whose  balmy  sighing 
To  his  full  joy  blest  response  gave. 
Like  music  doubly-sweet  replying 
From  twilight  echo's  sylvan  cave ; 
And  her  mild  eyes  with  soft  rays  glistened. 
Imparting  and  refleeting  pleasure ; 
For  this  is  Love's  terrestrial  treasure. 
That  in  participation  lives, 
And  evermore,  the  more  it  gives, 
Itself  abounds  in  faller  measare. 


Old  Pheidon  felt  his  heart  expand. 
With  joy  that  from  their  joy  had  birth 
And  said  :— **  Anthemion !  Love's  own  hand 
**  Is  here,  and  mighty  on  the  earth 
"  Is  he,  the  primogenial  power, 
"  Whose  sacred  grove  and  antique  fane 
'*  Thy  prompted  footsteps,  not  in  vain, 
"  Have  sought ;  for,  on  the  day  and  hour 
"  Of  his  incipient  rite,  most  strange 
'*  And  sudden  was  Calliro^'s  change. 
'^  The  sickness  under  which  she  bowed, 
'*  Swiftly,  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been, 
'<  Passed,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
"  From  April's  hills  of  green. 
"  And  bliss  once  more  is  yours ;  and  mine 
"  In  seeing  yours,  and  more  than  this ; 
"  For  ever,  in  our  children's  bliss, 
'*  The  sun  of  our  past  youth  doth  shine 
"  Upon  our  age  anew.    Divine 
"  No  less  than  our  own  Pan  must  be 
"  To  us  Love's  bounteous  deity ; 
**  And  round  our  old  and  hallowed  pine 
"  The  myrtle  and  the  rose  must  twine, 
"  Memorial  of  the  Thespian  shrine." — 

'Twas  strange  indeed,  Anthemion  thought, 
That,  in  the  hour  when  omens  dread 
Most  tortured  him,  such  change  was  wrought ; 
But  love  and  hope  their  lustre  shed 
On  all  his  visions  now,  and  led 
His  memory  from  the  mystic  train 
Of  fears  which  that  strange  damsel  wove 
Around  him  in  the  Thespian  fane 
And  in  the  heliconian  grove. 

Eve  came,  and  twilight's  balmy  hour : 
Alone,  beneath  the  cedar  bower. 
The  lovers  sate,  in  converse  dear 
Retracing  many  a  backward  year. 
Their  infant  sports  in  field  and  grove, 
Their  mutual  tasks,  their  dawning  love, 
Their  mingled  tears  of  past  distress. 
Now  all  absorbed  in  happiness ; 
And  oft  would  Fancy  intervene, 
To  throw,  on  many  a  pictured  scene 
Of  life's  untrodden  path,  such  gleams 
Of  golden  light,  such  blissful  dreams, 
As  in  young  Love's  enraptured  eye 
Hope  almost  made  reality. 

So  in  that  dear  accustomed  shade, 
With  Ladon  flowing  at  their  feet, 
Together  sate  the  youth  and  maid, 
In  that  uncertain  shadowy  light 
When  day  and  darkness  mingling  meet. 
Her  bright  eyes  ne'er  had  seeitied  so  bright, 
Her  sweet  voice  ne'er  had  seemed  so  sweet. 
As  then  they  seemed.     Upon  his  neck 
Her  head  was  resting,  and  her  eyes 
Were  raised  to  his,  for  no  disguise 
Her  feelings  knew ;  untaught  to  cheek. 
As  in  these  days  more  worldly  wise, 
The  heart's  best,  purest  sympathies. 
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Fond  youth !  her  lips  are  near  to  thine : 
The  ringlets  of  her  temples  twine 
Against  thy  cheek  :  Oh  !  more  or  less 
Than  mortal  wert  thou  not  to  press 
Those  ruhy  lips !     Or  does  it  dwell 
Upon  thy  mind,  that  fervid  spell 
Which  Rhododophne  breathed  upon 
Thy  lips  erewhile  in  Helicon  ? 
Ah !  pause,  rash  boy !  bethink  thee  yet ; 
And  canst  thou  then  the  charm  forget  t 
Or  dost  thou  scorn  its  import  Tain 
As  vision  of  a  fevered  brain  1 

Oh !  he  has  kissed  Callirod's  lips ! 
And  with  the  touch  the  maid  grew  pale, 
And  sudden  shade  of  strange  eclipse 
Drew  o^er  her  eyes  its  dusky  veil. 
As  droops  the  meadow-pink  its  head. 
By  the  rude  scythe  in  summer's  prime 
Cleft  from  its  parent  stem,  and  spread 
On  earth  to  wither  ere  its  time  : 
Even  so  }he  flower  of  Ladon  faded, 
Swifter  than  when  the  sun  hath  shaded 
In  the  young  storm  his  setting  ray, 
The  western  radiance  dies  away. 

He  pressed  her  heart :  no  pulse  was  there. 
Before  her  lips  his  hand  he  place  : 
No  breath  was  in  them.    Wild  despair 
Came  on  him,  as,  with  sodden  waste. 
When  snows  dissolve  in  vernal  rain, 
The  mountain-torrent  on  the  plain 
Descends ;  and  with  that  fearful  swell 
Of  passionate  grief,  the  midnight  spell 
Of  the  Thessalian  maid  recurred, 
Distinct  in  every  fatal  word ; 
— '*  These  lips  are  mine ;  the  spells  have  won  them, 
*'  Which  round  and  round  thy  soul  I  twine ; 
**  And  be  the  kiss  I  print  upon  them 
**  Poison  to  all  lips  but  mine !" — 

^*0h,  thou  art  dead,  my  love!'* — he  cried, 
*' Art  dead,  and  I  have  murdered  thee !"— > 
He  started  up  in  agony. 
The  beauteous  maiden  from  his  side 
Sunk  down  on  earth.     Like  one  who  slept 
She  lay,  still,  cold,  and  pale  of  hue ; 
And  her  long  hair  all  loosely  swept 
The  thin  grass,  wet  with  evening  dew. 

He  could  not  weep ;  but  anguish  burned 
Within  him  like  consuming  flame. 
He  shrieked :  the  distant  rocks  returned 
The  voice  of  wo.     Old  Pheidon  came 
In  terror  forth :  he  saw ;  and  wild 
With  misery  fell  upon  bis  child. 
And  cried  aloud,  and  rent  his  hair. 
Stung  by  the  voice  of  his  despair, 
And  by  the  intolerable  thought 
That  he,  how  innocent  soe'er, 
Had  all  this  grief  and  ruin  wrought, 
And  urged  perchance  by  secret  might 
Of  magic  spells,  that  drew  their  chain 
More  closely  round  bis  phrensied  brain, 


Beneath  the  swiftly-closing  night 
Anthemion  sprang  away,  and  fled 
O'er  plain  and  steep,  with  frantic  tread. 
As  Passion's  aimless  impulse  led. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  July  No.] 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  1840. 

We  hope  that  the  length  of  the  aobjoined  article,  from 
the  pen  of  a  vigoroua  and  comprehensive  mind,  will  not 
deter  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  from  giving  it  an  atten- 
tive perusal. — Ed.  Mets. 

The  census  of  1840,  affords  many  proofs  of  a 
nation  increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  strength.  Perhaps  no  people  were 
ever  so  blessed  in  an  ample  supply  of  the  means 
indispensable  fur  human  comfort.  Food,  the  want 
of  which  produces  so  much  misery  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  exists  with  us  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
our  wants.  We  are  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
powerful  and  ambitious  nations,  and  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  large  standing 
armies.  At  first  view  it  would  seem  we  had  little 
to  do,  but  to  enjoy  the  blessings  a  bounteous  provi- 
dence has  showered  upon  us. 

But  there  are  some  dark  shades  in  a  picture  ap- 
parently so  prepossessing. 

Conflicting  opinions,  engendering  fierce  passions, 
come  in  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  scene  ;  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments  pour  many  drops  of  bit- 
terness into  the  cup  of  life.  The  human  mind, 
too  often  gives  way,  and  the  census  exhibits  a 
startling  amount  of  insanity  among  our  people. 
Whatever  are  the  causes,  they  act  as  powerful  dis- 
turbers of  happiness,  where  their  whole  weight  is 
felt. 

Our  attention  has  for  some  years  been  painfully 
called  to  the  latter  subject,  in  Virginia,  by  finding 
that  although  liberal  appropriations  had  been  made 
toward  the  erection  of  asylums  for  the  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  people,  who  labored  under  insanity, 
yet  the  applications  for  admission  into  them,  always 
exceeded  their  means  of  accommodation.  It  was 
still  necessary  to  use  the  jails  for  the  confinement 
of  those  who  could  not  be  received  there.  In  bis 
last  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  Auditor  says : 

i(  I  suggest  whether  some  better  mode  c^oold  not 
be  devised  for  maintaining  lunatics,  who  are  una- 
ble to  obtain  admission  in  the  hospitals,  than  that 
which  is  now  pursued,  by  confinement  in  the  county- 
jails,  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  liberal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  for 
enlarging  the  hospitals,  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
effect  in  "diminishing  the  number  annually  com* 
mitted  to  the  jails— and  from  past  experience,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  difficult  problem  to  decide 
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what  extent  of  BCCommodAtion,  at  the  two  State 
institutioDs,  will  be  eofficient  for  (he  receptioa  of 
all  that  uofo^rtanate  class  of  oar  popalation.** 

The  ceosos  informs  ns  that  many  other  States 
of  the  Union  are  in  a  worse  sitaation  than  we  are, 
io  this  respect.  According  to  that  document,  the 
Domber  of  insane  and  idiots,  in  the  white  popnla- 
tion  of  Virginia,  are  1  in  707 ;  whilst  in  New 
Hampshire  it  rises  as  high  as  1  in  584,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  to  1  in  520.  In  this  classification 
DO  distinction  is  made  between  insane  and  idiots, 
bat  none  are  inserted  who  do  not  require  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  others — and  as  insanity,  after 
continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  without 


relief,  commonly  terminates  in  fatuity,  for  most  of 
the  purposes  of  statistical  calculation,  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance. 

But  if  we  are  startled  at  the  number  of  insane, 
among  the  white  population,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  free  colored,  who  have  one  insane  or  idioti- 
cal  in  every  43  in  Massa^hnsetts,  and  in  Maine  1 
in  14  ?  We  have  prepared  a  table,  with  the  aid  of 
the  compendium  of  the  census  of  1840,  and  the 
tables  of  the  American  Almanac,  which  presents 
the  relative  condition,  of  the  white,  free  colored 
and  slave  population  of  the  different  States  and 
territories  in  this  respect. 


White 

Insane  and 

Proportion 

to 
population. 

Free 

Slarea. 

Insane  and 

Proportion 

Maine 

population. 

IdioU. 

colored. 

IdioU. 

to 
population. 

500,438 

537 

1  in     931 

1,355 

94 

1  in       14 

New  Hampshire 

284,036 

486 

1  in     5S4 

537 

1 

19 

1  in      28 

MMsachusette               •      -      - 

729,030 

1,071 

1  in     680 

8,669. 

200 

1  in       43 

Rhode  Island                 •      -      • 

105,587 

203 

1  in     520 

3,238 

5 

13 

1  in     249 

Connecticut                   -      •      - 

301,856 

498 

1  in     606 

8,105 

17 

44 

1  in     184 

Vermont                         -      .      - 

291.218 

398 

1  in     731 

730 

13 

1  in       56 

New  York                    -     -      - 

2^78,890 

2.146 

1  in  1,108 

50,027 

4 

194 

1  in     257 

New  Jersey                   .      -      - 

351,588 

369 

1  in     952 

21.044 

674 

73 

1  in     297 

Pennsylrania                 ... 

1,676,115 

1,946 

1  in     861 

47.854 

64 

187 

1  in     256 

Delaware                       -      -      - 

58,561 

52 

1  in  1,126 

16,919 

2,605 

28 

1  in     696 

Maryland                       -      •      - 

318,204 

387 

1  in     822 

68,078 

89,737 

141 

1  in  1.076 

Virginia                          .      -      - 

740.968 

1,048 

1  in     707 

49,872 

448,987 

384 

1  in  1,289 

North  Carolina             -      -      - 

484.870 

580 

1  in     836 

22,732 

245,817 

221 

1  in  1.210 

Sooth  Carolina              •      -      - 

259.064 

376 

1  in     689 

8.276 

327,038 

137 

1  in  2,477 

Georgia                           .      -      - 

407,695 

293 

1  io  1,391 

2.753 

280,944 

134 

1  in  2.117 

Alabama                         -      -      • 

335.185 

232 

I  in  1.444 

2.039 

337.224 

125 

1  in  2,714 

Mississippi                   ... 

179.074 

116 

1  in  1.543 

1,366 

195.215 

82 

1  in  2,397 

Loaisiana                      ... 

158,457 

55 

1  in  2,881 

25,502 

168.453 

45 

1  in  4.310 

640.627 

609 

1  in     916 

5.524 

183,059 

152 

1  in  1,240 

Kentucky                      -      -      - 

590.253 

795 

1  in     742 

7,317 

182,258 

180 

1  in  1,053 

Ohio                              .      -      - 

1.502,122 

1,195 

1  in  1.257 

17,342 

3 

165 

1  in     105 

Indiana                           ... 

678,702 

487 

1  in  1.393 

7,165 

75 

1  in       95 

niioois                            .      .      • 

472,254 

213 

1  in  2.216 

3,596 

79 

1  in       45 

MisBouri                         -      -      - 

323,888 

202 

1  in  1.603 

1,574 

58.240 

68 

1  in     879 

Arkansas                       ... 

77,174 

45 

1  in  1.715 

465 

19,935 

21 

1  in     970 

Michigan                       -      -      - 

£11.560 

39 

1  in  5,424 

707 

26 

1  in       27 

Florida                           -      -      - 

27,943 

10 

1  in  2,794 

817 

28,767 

12 

1  in  2.143 

Wisconsin                     ... 

30,749 

8 

1  in  3,843 

185 

11 

3 

1  in       65 

Iowa                              .      .      . 

42.924 

7 

1  in  6,132 

172 

16 

4 

1  in       47 

District  of  Columbia    -      -      - 

30,657 

14    . 

1  in  2,189 

8361 

4.694 

7 

1  in  1.865 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  there  are 
14,189,709  white  inhabiUnts  in  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union,  and  14,507  white  insane  and 
idiots— affording  one  of  the  latter  class  in  978  of 
the  first. 

There  are  3,788,573  slaves  and  free  colored  in 
the  slave  States  and  territory,  containing  1,737  in- 
•ane  and  idiots.    That  is  1  in  1,605. 

There  are  170,780  colored  in  the  free  States  and 
territories,  containing  1,189  insane  and  idiots. 
That  is  1  in  every  143. 

The  extraordinary  contrast  here  exhibited,  be- 
tween the  colored  classes  of  the  slave  and  free 
States,  exists  with  little  variation,  throughout  their 
whole  extent. 

The  free  States  extend  from  the  northern  extre* 
Duty  of  Maine  to  the  southern  extremity  of  lUi- 
nois—from  latitude  37®  north  to  latitude  48— and 
ttretch  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western 
limits  of  Illinois,  over  twenty -two  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude, and  contain  359,918  square  miles ;  to  which 


should  be  added  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, containing  300,000  square  miles  more. 

The  slave  States  and  territory  of  Florida  extend 
from  the  northern  line  of  Delaware  to  Cape  Sable, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western  limits 
of  Missouri,  from  latitude  25®  north,  to  latitude  40^^, 
and  over  twenty  degrees  of  longitude.  The  States 
containing  548,150  square  miles,  and  the  territory 
45,000. 

The  difference  in  the  surfaces  of  the  country, 
under  opposite  institutions,  is  not  greater  than  the 
extent  of  a  single  State ;  and  never  was  there  an 
experiment  on  human  affairs  made  under  circum- 
stances better  qualified  to  test  their  efficacy. 

The  returns  from  this  vast  surface  are  made  by 
officers  of  the  respective  States  and  territories, 
acting  under  similar  instructions,  and  between 
whom  no  coUosion  or  previous  understanding 
could  be  suspected.  The  uniformity  of  the  results 
too,  from  these  multiplied  sources,  attests  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  inquiry  was  made. 
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Insanity  arises  from  moral  and  physical  causes ; 
but  we  think  most  frequently  from  moral  causes, 
acting  on  physical  predisposition. 

It  is  known  to  be  greatly  increased  in  times  of 
public  distress.  The  statistics  of  Germany  show 
how  much  it  increased  in  that  country  during  the 
campaigns  of  the  French  armies  there,  subsequent 
to  the  French  revolution. 

In  England,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (for  August, 
1817,)  states,  the  increase  of  insanity  was  some- 
what greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  from  1810  inclusive,  and  adds, 
"The  moral  circumstances,  probably  connected 
with  this  great  change,  might  be  a  subject  of  in- 
structive reflection." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  period  was 
one  of  the  most  anxious  of  British  history. 

Public  distress  has  produced  the  same  results  in 
France,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  in  relation  to  the  celebrated  Hospital 
for  Lunatics,  at  Paris,  named  the  Salpetr^re.  He 
states,  "  The  annual  number  of  admissions  was 
about  280,  but  the  number  always  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  feelings  that  were  excited. 
Thus  the  Allies  coming  to  Paris,  sent  many  pa- 
tients to  the  Hospital." 

We  have  a  statement  before  us  of  the  patients  in 
three  Hospitals,  viz  :  The  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts ;  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the 
Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia.^  The  cases 
of  1,384  patients  are  given — among  whom,  the 
causes  of  367  are  traced  to  vicious  practices,  355 
are  described  by  the  term  ill-health,  which  explains 
nothing,  and  151  are  referred  to  epilepsy,  puerpe- 
ral disease  and  injuries  of  the  head.  But  when  it 
is  recollected  how  extremely  difficult  it  is,  in  many 
instances,  to  trace  the  causes  of  insanity,  from  the 
inability  of  the  patient  himself  to  explain,  and 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  been  about 
him,  before  he  was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  are  classed  by  a  vague 
term.  The  disease  is  known  to  be  hereditary,^ 
but  from  the  wandering  character  of  our  population, 
that  may  often  be  the  cause,  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  it.  503  eases  are  mentioned  as 
having  arisen  from  distressing  affections  of  the 
mind — as  domestic  affliction,  religious  feeling, 
grief  for  loss  of  property,  fright,  disappointed  affec- 
tion, and  jealousy.  These  are  called  the  moral 
causes  ;  but  as  367  of  the  first  class  are  traced  to 
vicious  habits,  the  principal  cause  in  them  is  moral. 
If  then  we  add  these  to  the  503  cases,  from  moral 
causes  just  mentioned,  tliere  will  be  879  in  1,384, 

^  American  Almanac,  for  1843,  p.  171. 

*  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  offspring  of  insane 
persona  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  insanity,  than 
those  whose  parenu  enjoy  sound  minda;  which  ahews  that 
a  predispoaition  to  the  disease  may  be  entailed  by  either 
parent.    Tbomas*  Practiee,  p.  348. 


arising  fVom  moral  causes,  and  414  from  physical. 
But  856  of  these  are  merely  described  as  arising 
from  ill-health ;  so  that  in  truth,  there  are  only  159 
cases  in  the  whole,  in  which,  causes  merely  physi- 
cal seem  to  preponderate. 

That  it  is  the  most  dreadful  of  human  afflictions, 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  whilst  men 
bear  other  diseases  with  comparative  patience, 
this  and  its  kindred  grades  often  prompt  them  to 
terminate  their  suffering  by  self-destruction.  The 
pangs  of  Goat,  Stone,  Scrofula,  and  Cancer,  are 
borne,  until  they  finish  their  course.  But  the 
scorpion  lash,  which  a  diseased  imagination  applies 
to  irritated  nerves,  is  insupportable,  and  the  wretch- 
ed victim  often  becomes  a  suicide. 

But,  whatever  doubt  may  arise  in  particular  cases, 
whether  the  origin  of  insanity  is  physical  or  moral, 
the  circumstances  that  exist  in  relation  to  the  co- 
lored population  of  the  slave  and  non-slave-holding 
States,  remove  all  doubt  with  respect  to  them.  If 
the  extent  of  insanity  among  the  free  colored  of 
the  extreme  northern  States,  be  supposed  to  origi- 
nate from  climate,  we  ask  reference  to  States  pre- 
senting opposite  results,  with  a  similarity  of  cli- 
mate and  soil.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  lio  nearly 
in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  average  amount  of  insane,  in  the 
three  first  named  States,  is  1  in  88  of  the  free  co- 
lored population.  The  average  amount  of  insane, 
in  the  colored  population  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
is  1  in  1,299.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  western 
position  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  has  any 
agency  in  this  matter,  we  refer  to  Missouri,  which 
is  more  western  still,  and  is  divided  from  Illinois 
only  by  the  Mississippi  river.  In  Illinois,  the  ave- 
rage is  1  in  45,  in  Missouri,  1  in  879. 

No  man,  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  will  suppose, 
that  they  act  up  to  the  line  of  a  non-slave-holding 
State,  and  suspend  their  force  that  moment  the  line 
is  crossed  to  a  slave-holding  State,  and  that  in  every 
instance  where  a  State  of  the  one  description  is 
bounded  by  a  State  of  the  other :  For,  the  rule 
applies  in  every  such  instance. 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  decisive  miracles  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  controlling  causes,  then,  of  this  extraordi- 
nary contrast,  must  be  moral ;  and  they  produce 
effects  in  the  New  England  States  unparalleled,  we 
think,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  the  average  number  of  insane  and  idiots 
is  1  in  34  of  the  colored  population.  If  the  pro- 
portion was  as  great  in  the  white  population  of 
these  States,  there  would  be  53,080  of  that  unfor- 
tunate class.  We  here  insert  a  table  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  made  in  1842,  which  shows  the  cost  of 
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erecting  ten  Hospitals,  for  Lunatics,  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  of  patients  accommodated. 


No.  of 

Cost  of 

Name  of  Asylum. 

State. 

pa(it;nts  ac- 
commoda- 

eonstrttction 
including 

ted. 

land.  dec. 

Bloomingdale  Asylum 

New  York 

150  abY 

$219,000 

*StRte                doi 

Do. 

1,000 

500,000 

PenDsylTEDia 

Hospital  for  insane 

Penn. 

210 

325,000 

Friend's  Asylum 

Do. 

65 

84,000 

Insane  Hospital 

Maryland 

120 

200,000 

M'Lean  Asylum 
State          do. 

Mass. 

140 

250,000 

Do. 

230 

103.000 

8tate         do. 

Ohio 

145 

108,000 

State          do. 

S.  Carolina 

100 

100,000 

Western    do. 

Virginia 

1     140 

70,000 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  buildings,  is  1,959,000. 
The  number  of  patients  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated, S,300.  Cost  of  accommodation  for  each 
patient,  $851  73.  The  annual  support  of  each 
patient  cannot  be  safely  estimated  at  less  than  150 
per  aonam.'  Estimating  then  the  cost  of  build- 
ings, in  round  numbers^  at  $800,  for  each  patient, 
and  150  per  annum  for  maintenance;  if  there 
were  as  many  lunatics  among  the  white  population 
of  these  States,  in  proportion  to  number,  as  there 
are  among  the  black,  it  would  require  forty-two 
millions  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars for  hospitals,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of 
seTen  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
dollars  for  their  maintenance.  Without  assistance 
of  this  kind  there  can  be  no  relief.  If  the  disease 
is  neglected,  it  becomes  incurable/  and  the  patient 
is  doomed  to  insanity  for  the  remainder  of  his 
wretched  life.  Whether  the  resources  of  these 
States  would  admit  such  appropriations,  we  lea?e 
to  them  to  determhie.^  But  the  misery  that  would 
require  them,  presents  a  prospect  at  which  huma- 
nity shudders. 

Although  we  know  people  often  increase  in  num- 
ber, under  great  distress,  yet  one  would  suppose 
that  a  wretchedness,  which  produces  one  insane  in 
every  thirty-four,  would  prevent  it;  and  there 
leems  to  be  a  decline  in  the  colored  population  of 
most  of  these  States. 

In  New  Hampshire,  from  1810  to  1820,  the  di- 
minution was  18-9  per  cent.  In  Vermont  20-4  per 
cent.     From  1820  to  1830,  the  decline  in  Vermont 

*  Appropriation  by  Leg^slatare — bnilding  not  completed. 

'  From  1810  to  1823,  the  aanual  expense  of  each  patient 
io  the  Hospital  at  Williamsburg,  Yiv^inia,  was  186  dollars. 
Each  paaper  patient,  in  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  cost 
in  1841,  $147.  See  Reports  to  the  Legislature.  In  Eng- 
hnd  the  expense  has  varied  from  £29,  lOs.  6d.  to  £19,  9«. 
M.,  in  different  institutions. — Edinburgh  Review,  wA.  28th. 

***Ot  the  bandreds  and  thousands  who  have  been  ron 
"fined  in  prison,  nobody  ever  knew  or  heard  of  more  than 
"  three  instances  of  recovery  from  insanity,  during  the 
"confinement  of  a  person  in  a  jaiU>r  house  of  correction." 
J^m  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Aeylvm. 

*For  the  dreadful  state  of  destitution  and  suffering  of  the 
white  insane  poor  of  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  see  an 
article  signed  Samuel  O.  Howe  and  R.  G.  Waterson,  in 
the  United  States  Gasette,  of  Feb*y  11, 1843. 


was  2-4  per  cent.  In  New  Hampshire  23-1  per 
cent.  From  1830  to  1840,  the  decline  in  Vermont 
was  17-1  per  cent.  In  New  Hampshire  11  per 
cent. 

In  Massachusetts,  from  1800  to  1830,  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  the  increase  in  this  class  of  persons, 
was  between  nine  and  ten  per  cent. ;  at  which-«ate 
it  would  require  more  than  three  hundred  years  to 
double  their  number.  The  white  population  of 
that  State,  in  the  same  period,  increased  44-7  per 
cent.  The  white  population  of  Massachusetts  is 
within  a  few  thousands  the  same  as  that  of  Vir« 
^inia.  If  her  black  population  was  as  great,  she 
would  have  11,600  insane,  who,  for  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums, would  require  $9,380,000,  and  for  annual 
support,  $1,740,000.  Looking  to  the  condition  of 
her  white  insane  poor,  we  may  imagine  the  fate  of 
the  black.  It  is  probable,  howoTer,  in  the  etent 
we  have  supposed,  she  would  have  at  least  one 
insane  in  14,  as  in  Maine ;  which  would  give  her 
35,630.  The  sum  then  necessary  for  hospitals, 
would  be  $28,504,000,  and  for  annual  support, 
$5,344,500,  notwithstanding  the  emigration  from 
thence  was  so  excessive,  as  to  leave  there  a  surplus 
of  females,  varying  from  seven  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand. In  the  same  period  the  slaves  of  the  Union 
increased  124  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
since  the  abolition  spirit  has  been  raging  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  increase  in  the  free  colored  class  has 
been  33  per  cent. 

In  Maine,  during  the  latter  decade,  it  has  also  in- 
creased 13-8  per  cent.,  although  every  fourteenth 
is  an  idiot  or  maniac. 

The  difference  between  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  probably 
arises  from  the  latter  States  being  less  accessible  to 
fugitives  from  the  South.  New  Hampshire  has 
only  twenty  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  but  459  of  her 
people  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean. 
Vermont  has  no  sea  coast.  Massachosetts  has 
27,153  of  her  population  employed  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean,  and  Maine  has  10,001 ;  each 
with  an  extensive  sea  coast,  with  coasting  vessels 
entering  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  Sontb;  and 
offering  every  facility  and  encooragemeot  to  the 
elopement  of  slaves.  Immigration  into  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  from  the  South,  are  known  to  have 
been  considerable,  and  the  harboring  fugitivee  there, 
has  been  a  subject  of  public  controversy  with  both 
Georgia  and  Virginia. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase  in 
Maine,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  native  free 
colored  population  there  has  actually  declined.  If 
the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  among  whom  immigrants 
are  least  likely  to  be  found,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  decline  of  4-7  per  cent.  The  actoal  decline 
may  have  been  considerably  more — for,  the  aboli- 
tionists carry  off  negroes  of  various  ages.  We 
quote  the  following  statement  from  the  Virginiaa, 
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of  JaD*y  Idtb,  1843,  dariTed  from  the  anoaal  report 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Abolitionists,  at 
Albany.  *'  They  sute  that  they  have  added  about 
350  runaway  negroes  since  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion last  spring.  Of  these  fugitives,  about  150 
were  men,  160  women,  and  60  children.  Most  of 
theoA  came  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColQmbia,^and  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred 
came  from  Washington  and  Georgetown.  These 
fugitives  have  chiefly  gone  to  Canada,  and  the  snm 
of  600  dollars  has  been  expended  for  their  board, 
passage,  and  other  expenses.'^* 

In  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire,  there  were  fewer  children,  ao- 
eording  to  the  census,  under  ten  years  of  age,  in 
1840,  than  in  1830 — shewing  a  regular  decline  in 
the  native  free  colored  population  of  each  of  these 
States.  But,  according  to  th^  tables,  which  in- 
clude the  whole  population,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  Connecticut,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  of 
1-8  percent.,  at  which  rate  it  would  require  some- 
thing more  than  a  thousand  years  to  double  their 
number.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  has  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  same  period,  of  8-0  per  cent.,  a  rate 
that  would  require  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  to  extinguish  them.  But,  in  both  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  there  have  been  some 
slaves  in  the  progress  of  Emancipation ;  and  it  is 
obvious  this  must  have  added  to  the  number  of  the 
free  colored,  otherwise  the  decrease  would  have 
appeared  larger. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  emigration  from  these 
States  has  produced  these  results,  we  observe  that 
emigration,  however  extensive,  has  never  prevented 
the  white  population  of  any  State  in  the  Union  from 
increasing ;  and  the  black  race  are  less  inclined  to 
emigrate  than  the  white. 

in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  in  this  matter. 
Their  slaves,  in  larger  numbers,  have  been  in  the 
process  of  emancipation,  and  in  Pennsylvania  iind 
New  York,  many  slaves  from  the  South  have  found 
refuge.  We  are  led  to  believe  from  the  number  of 
insane  in  these  States,  reported  by  the  census,  and 
from  other  causes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  that  if 
all  ingress  to  the  colored  population  of  the  South 
was  closed,  there  would  be  a  constant  decline  in 
the  number  of  these  people  in  all  the  States  north 
of  Delaware. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  where  slavery  has 
been  longest  extinguished,  the  condition  of  the  co 
lored  race  is  worse.    In  Massachusetts  and  Maine 

*  It  is  qnite  M  probable  they  have  gone  to  n  slave  market, 
as  some  of  the  northern  people  are  still  engaged  in  the  stare 
trade.  A  vessel,  lately  from  New  York,  touched  at  Mon- 
rovia, professing  to  have  come  for  the  purchase  of  cam- 
wood and  palm-oil.  Soon  after  leaving  that  place  she  took 
in  a  cargo  of  250  slaves,  and  pot  immediately  to  sea.  See 
letter  of  J.  J.  Roberts,  August  llth,  1842,  to  the  Ezecntive 
Committee  American  Colonization  Society,  in  the  African 
Repository,  for  January  1843. 


it  has  been  extinguished  more  than  half  a  century. 
In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  there  have  not 
been  more  than  eight  slaves,  at  any  time,  within 
the  last  forty  years ;  and  throughout  this  region 
the  amount  of  insane  in  the  colored  class  is  1  in  34. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  slaveholding  and  the  free  States  arises 
from  moral — not  physical  causes ;  and  we  wiUadd, 
that  cold,  as  a  mere  physical  agent,  is  not  injurious 
to  the  race  of  African  descent.  When  furnished 
with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  they  enjoy  as 
good  health  in  cold  climates  as  other  people ;  but 
when  left  to  provide  (or  themselves,  their  habitual 
idleness,  want  of  forethought,  and  dissolute  prac- 
tices, expose  them  to  suffer  more,  in  a  rigorous 
climate,  than  in  a  mild  one.  Dreadful  indeed  are 
the  evils,  from  whatever  causes,  that  produce  a 
maniac  in  every  34  of  a  population ! 

In  the  States  south  of  Massachusetto  to  Dels- 
ware,  their  condition  appears  better.  The  nnmber 
of  insane  varying  from  1  in  184,  as  in  Connecticut 
to  1  in  897  as  in  New  Jersey.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  there  are  still  in  New  Jersey  «74 
slaves.  Delaware  is  the  first  of  those  ealled  slave- 
holding  States,  having,  when  the  census  was  taken, 
2,605  slaves.  Here  we  at  once  see  a  marked  dif- 
ference, there  being  in  Delaware  only  one  insane 
in  606  of  the  colored  population.  In  Maryland, 
the  proportion  is  still  smaller,  being  1  in  1,076,  and 
in  Virginia,  it  is  1  in  1,209.  Throughout  the  slare 
region,  after  leaving  Delaware,  the  largest  number 
found  anywhere  are  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky; 
the  smallest  in  Louisiana.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  the  free  States 
adjoining,  is  very  impressive.  Whilst  the  insane 
in  Missouri  are  1  in  870,  and  in  Kentucky  1  in 
1,053,  in  Ohio  the  proportion  is  1  in  105,  in  Indiana 
1  in  05,  and  in  Illinois  1  in  45. 

The  free  colored  population  of  the  slave  States, 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  that  class  in  the  free 
Sutes.  If  there  were  as  many  insane  in  the 
40,672  free  colored  in  Virginia,  in  proportion  to 
number,  as  there  are  in  the  17,342  of  Ohio,  there 
would  be  475,  which  are  01  more  than  there  are  in 
the  whole  colored  population,  slave  and  freet 
amounting  to  408,857.  If  there  were  as  many  in- 
sane among  the  free  colored  in  Maryland,  as  there 
are  in  the  same  class  in  Ohio,  in  proportion  to  num- 
ber, there  would  be  500.  But  there  are  actually 
only  141  in  the  whole  State,  of  slaves  and  free, 
amounting  to  151,815. 

We  select  Ohio  as  an  object  of  comparison,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question ;  the  condition  of  the  free 
colored,  tried  by  this  rule,  seeming  far  better  there 
than  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  If  then  emancipation 
was  extended  at  once  to  the  whole  negro  race  of 
the  slave  States,  we  might  form  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  insanity  that  would  ensue.  But  the 
amount  of  felonies  should  also  be  taken  into  consi- 
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deration.  We  ooold  not  expeet  a  better  state  of 
things  than  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  where  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve,  their  condition. 
The  following  is  a  statement  from  the  Presbyterian 
Advocate,  published  in  Pittsburg :  "  There  are 
35,548  negroes  in  the  city  and  eonnty  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  house  of  refuge  for  colored  children  is 
proposed.  There  are  60,000  negroes  in  the  State. 
Of  every  nine  convicts  in  the  eastern  peniten- 
tiary, in  1831,  four  were  negroes ;  of  every  nine, 
in  1841,  seven  are  blacks'.  This  is  an  alarm- 
ing disproportion,  considering  the  fewness  of  the 
blacks." 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  (says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thornton,)  cue  too  drawn  by  ministers  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  emancipation ; 
some  of  which,  at  least,  are  believed  to  be  aboli- 
tionists :  but  who,  in  presenting  the  true  condition 
of  the  ottlored  man,  have  given  the  foregoing  faith- 
ful statements.  But,  if  any  doubt,  let  him  go  and 
read  for  himself  the  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
penitentiaries,  and  behold  the  truth  of  what  these 
good  men  here  9tate.  If,  then,  these  be  facts,  and 
this  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the  free 
States,  what  must  be  their  condition  in  the  slave 
States?  There  they  induce  the  slaver  to  steal — 
there  most  of  them  are  accustomed  to  spend  their 
all  for  drink.  There,  every  effort  to  induce  in- 
dustry and  care  are  abortive ;  and  because  others 
provide  for  them,  idleness  and  profligacy  ensue 
It  is  true,  they  are  profligate  to  a  great  extent,  but 
we  think  the  Rev'd  author  should  not  have  referred 
their  idleness  and  profligacy  to  the  fact  they  have 
others  to  steal  for  them.  It  is  the  effect  and  not 
the  cause  of  their  profligacy.  Certainly,  in  the 
slave  States,  many  of  them  are  supported  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  thefts  of  the  slaves.  But,  in  general, 
they  are  a  more  respectable  class  than  persons  of 
their  race  in  the  free  States.  In  the  Virginia  Pe- 
nitentiary, there  were,  on  the  30th  of  September 
last,  76  colored  convicts  and  189  white.  Nearly 
three  times  as  many  white  as  colored.  These  76 
were  furnished  from  a  population  of  49,843,  and 
the  whites  from  a  population  of  740,968,  which,  if 
it  had  been  as  vicious  as  the  former,  would  have 
yielded  1,139  instead  of  129.  This  is  an  alarming 
disproportion,  but  trifling,  compared  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  blacks  constitute  seven 
ninths  of  the  whole  number. 

The  free  colored  race,  in  the  free  States,  have 
been  for  many  years  deteriorating.  We  find  the 
following  statements  in  an  article  on  the  peniten- 
tiary system  of  Pennsylvania,  furnished  for  the 
First  American  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia. The  author  proposes  a  ^stem  of  transpor' 
tation,  and  adds  :  "  One  of  the  prominent  good  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  proposed  mode  of  disposing 
of  those  convicted  of  second  offences,  will  be,  to 
relieve  the  State  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  free 
SLACK  POPULATION,  the  incTeasc  of  which,  and  the 


evils  thereof,  are  obvious  to  all.  ^  They  add  greatly 
to  the  number  of  convicts,  and  serve  to  keep  op 
the  very  large  poor  tax  paid  by  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  from  the  great  numbers  which  are 
annually  admitted  into  the  alms  house.^^  By  an 
authentic  statement,  it  appears,  that  in  one  year, 
ending  October  6th,  1818,  3,117  whites  and  1,070 
blacks,  wece  committed  to  the  Philadelphia  prison, 
for  various  crimes,  giving  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  white  offenders  bore  to  the  black,  not  of 

'  By  the  censua  of  the  year  1810,  there  were  10,522 
colored  persons  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
The  census  of  the  year  1820,  states  the  number  in  the  city 
to  be  7,581,  county  4,310.  Total  11,891.  The  trifling  ad- 
dition  of  colored  persons,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, since  the  year  1610,  notwithstanding  the  nnmbar 
wbiofa  are  known  to  have  migrated  from  the  Statea  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  and  their  rapid  natural  increase  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  great  mortality  that  annually 
takes  place  among  them,  owing  to  causes  not  necessary  to 
specify  in  this  place.  In  the  year  1821,  when  the  deaths  of 
the  blacks  were  first  noticed  by  the  health  oflleet-they 
amounted  to  666  in  the  city  and  county.  In  16S2,  the  num* 
ber  was  560.  In  1823, 800  died.  It  is  believed  that  500 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  avarage  for  the  ten  yeara  pre- 
ceding 1820." 

The  African  Repository  of  Feb.  1843,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statements,  from  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joomal : 

Ist  That  the  longevity  of  the  pure  Afrioana  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  inhabiunts  of  any  other  portioa  of  the  globe. 

2nd.  That  mulattoetf,  i.  e.  those  bom  of  parents,  one 
being  African,  and  the  other  Caucasian  or  white,  are  deci- 
dedly the  shortest  lived  of  the  human  race. 

3rd.  That  molattoes  are  no  more  liable  to  die  under  the 
age  of  25,  than  the  whites  or  blacks :  but  fram  25  to  40, 
their  deatha  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the  whites  or  biaeka 
between  those  agea— from  40  to  55, 50  to  1— and  from  55  to  ■ 
60,  100  to  1. 

4th.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  than  100  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  slaves. 

5th.  That  those  of  unmixed  African  eztiaction  in  the 
*'  free  Statea"  are  not  more  liable  to  sickness  or  premature 
death  than  the  whites,  of  their  rank  and  condition  in  ao- 
ciety;  but  that  the  striking  mortality  ao  manifeat  among 
the  free  people  of  color,  is  in  every  community  and  section 
of  country  invariably  confined  to  mulattoea. 

If  the  mortality  among  the  free  people  of  color  ia  man 
than  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  alaves,  and  ia  in- 
variably confined  to  the  mulattoes,  why  is  it  that  the  mu- 
lattoes,  who  are  freed,  die  in  such  larger  proportions  than 
the  mulattoea  who  are  slaves  T  It  must  ariae  from  their 
different  habits. 

The  foregoing  are  nevertheleaa  exceedingly  intareating 
facta,  and  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  further  proaeoated.  If  it 
be  found  that  thoae  of  mixed  blood  are  more  liable  to  in- 
aanity  than  the  pure  Africans,  as  we  believe  from  facta 
within  our  knowledge  will  be  found  the  case,  it  will  place 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  unnatural  character  of  the 
aexual  union  between  the  blaek  and  white  races,  and  ahow, 
if  it  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  it  muat  end  in  the  mia  of 
the  nation. 

Imagine  a  nation  of  twenty  milliona,  and  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  inssne,  (the  one-fourteenth  part,  as  in  Maine,  of 
the  free  colored,)  with  all  the  conaeqaenoea  of  auch  a  atate 
of  thinga !  The  world,  .wUh  ita  kmg  liat  of  calaoutiea,  baa 
never  presented  any  thing  like  that. 
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qaite  two  to  one ;  whereas,  the  proportion  of  white 
inhabitants  to  negroes,  within  the  city  and  county, 
is  aboat  eight  to  one.  In  other  words,  it  follows, 
that  one  out  of  every  sixteen  blacks,  was  coinmitt«d 
to  prison  in  the  space  of  a  single  year;  while  of 
the  whites,  only  one  otrt  of  sixty  became  amenable 
in  like  manner  to  justice."  In  July,  1816,  of  four 
hundred  and  seven  convicts  then  confined,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  were  colored.  In  August, 
1819,  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  convicts 
in  prison,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  colored, 
or  nearly  one-third.  Of  these,  139  were  men,  and 
26  women.  In  the  apartment  for  untried  and 
vagrant  prisoners,  there  were  273 ;  of  these,  183 
were  men,  and  90  women.  The  number  of  blacks 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whites  than  those 
on  the  convict  side;  those  committed  as  vagrants, 
and  sentenced  to  one  month ^s  imprisonment,  being 
chiefly  black. 

At  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  ended 
January  1819,  of  twenty-eight  persons  indicted, 
twelve  were  black,  seven  of  whom  were  old  of- 
fenders. 

During  the  year  1820,  of  687  convicts  in  prison, 
424  were  white  and  263  colored. 

In  the  year  1821,  of  300  admitted,  113  were  co- 
lored. In  the  New  Jersey  Prison,  of  the  total  ad- 
mitted, (806)  since  it  was  opened,  194  were  black, 
(158  men  and  35  women,)  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1819,  of  98  prisoners  then  confined,  25  were  black. 

In  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  of  909  admitted, 
to  October  1619,  227  were  black.  Of  175  then 
confined,  39  were  black. 

By  the  annual  census  for  1819,  of  the  humane 
and  criminal  institutions  in  New  York  by  the 
attending  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Stanford,  the 
following  proportion  of  whites  to  blacks  is  given 

Bridewell,  White  70,  Black,  29 

Penitentiary  Bellvue  criminals,  Do.  105,    Do.     82 

Do.             Do.      vagrants,  Do.  128,    Do.     44 

State  Prison,  Do.  489,    Do.  110 

In  1820,  of  655  persons  in  those  institutions  there 
were  195  colored  men,  and  78  colored  women — 
total  173. 

Of  744  convicts  during  the  year  1823,  150  were 
colored.  In  1819,  the  census  taken  by  order  of 
the  corporation  of  New  York,  gave  9,923  as  the 
total  number  of  blacks  in  the  city  and  county.* 

In  the  statement  transmitted  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  prison,  the  color  of  those  convicted 
the  first  time  is  not  mentioned,  but  of  those  con- 
victed a  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time, 
amounting  to  142,  from  its  establishment  in  1805, 
to  October  1st,  1819,  31  were  black.  At  this  last 
date,  of  340  convicts  then  in  prison,  48  were  black. 

In  January  1821,  of  292  in  prison,  46  were 
black.  On  the  30th  September  1821,  of  282  con- 
victs then  in  prison,  41  were  colored. 

•The  whole  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1820 
was  112,820. 


The^  statements  show  plainly  an  increase  of 
black  convicts  in  the  state  of  Massachusette, 
although  the  colored  population  therein  is  much 
less  than  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania.* 

In  1820,  the  whole  colored  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  6,740. 

If  the  present  white  population  of  Massachu- 
setts aflforded  the  same  proportion  of  convicts  to 
population,  there  would  be  4,298 ;  an  alarming 
number  for  penitentiary  confinement.  The  negroes 
of  Jersey  appear  to  have  been  more  moral  than 
those  of  any  of  the  states  north  of  Delaware,  from 
whom  we  have  statements. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Jersey  90,017  ne- 
groes, of  whom  7,557  were  slaves ;  and  if  the 
slaves  furnished  no  convict,  the  remaining  12,460, 
who  were  free,  would  have  aflforded  74  instead  of 
25,  if  they  had  been  as  vicious  as  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  have  little  doubt  they  are  still  more  moral 
than  those  of  Massachusetts,  for  with  them  in- 
sanity bears  a  close  relation  to  crime.  In  Jersey, 
^hen  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  colored  insane 
^ere  1  in  297,  in  Massachusetts  1  in  43. 

In  1^1,  the  eorored  convicts  in  Massachusetts 
were  1  in  164  of  the  population. 

In  Jersey,  in  1819,  1  in  495  of  the  free  colored. 

In  England,  in  1891,  for  all  oflTenees  against  per- 
sons and  property,  the  number  convicted  bore  the 
proportion  to  the  population  of  1  in  1,373.  In 
France  for  similar  oflTenees  1  in  763.^* 

These  statements  show  that  the  free  negroes  of 
the  northern  states  are  the  most  vicious  persons 
on  this  continent,  perhaps  on  the  earth.  In  En- 
gland with  its  inunense  mass  of  starving,  homeless, 
houseless  poor,  with  every  temptation  that  can  be 
oflTered  to  human  frailty  to  violate  the  laws,  there 
was  but  one  convict  in  1373  of  the  population. 
While  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  negroes  have 
been  free  more  than  half  a  century,  in  the  land  of 
steady  habits  where  they  have  been  caressed,  and 
latterly  the  males  have  been  the  "  love  of  ladiesy^* 
if  not  the  '*  theme  of  song,''  there  is  a  felon  in  every 
164,  and  a  maniac  in  every  43  of  the  population. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  half  of  a  million  of  free 
negroes  suddenly  turned  loose  in  Virginia,  whose 

"  In  Virginia  in  1819, 1  in  945  of  the  free  colored.  In 
1842, 1  in  655. 

The  convicts  in  the  white  population  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1821  were  1  in  3,682  of  the  population. 

In  Virginia  in  1819, 1  in  4,436.    In  1842,  1  in  5,743. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  in  1842,  there  were  1,602  con- 
victions in  eourts  of  record,  as  we  are  infonnet^  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  of  whom  BOO  were  bom  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  100  were  colored,  and  two  In- 
dians. 

Of  those  of  American  birth  the  negroes  constituted  an 
eighth  part,  although  the  colored  population  of  the  state  of 
New  York  is  but  a  forty>sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

>*  Malte^Brun's  Geography,  vol  9th. 
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propensity  it  is,  oomt&ntly  to  grow  more  irioioas 
in  a  state  of  freedom ;  all  sympathy  oa  the  part 
of  the  master  to  the  slave  ended;  the  white 
population  employed  in  vigilantly  gaarding  their 
own  property.  If  peace  could  be  preserved  be- 
iween  the  different  raees,  the  number  of  the  negroes 
would  have  a  powerful  effect  *in  increasing  their 
suffering.  Pestilence  and  famine  would  rage  among 
them  with  UDControlled  fury.  If  in  Philadelphia, 
so  distinguished  for  its  benevolence,  they  are  now 
perishing  from  want,"  what  would  be  their  iate 
where  they  exist  in  such  numbers  ?  Where  should 
we  find  Penitentiaries  for  the  thousands  of  felojis? 
Where,  lunatic  asylums  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  maniacs  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  live  in  a  coun 
try  where  maniacs  and  felons  met  the  traveller  at 
every  cross-road  1 

But  the  dear  laving  ladies  at  the  North  may  sup- 
pose in  such  an  event  every  thing  would  go  on 
smootlily.  We  ask  thinking  men  to  look  at  Ja- 
maica. The  Jamaica, despatch  of  Jan.  18th,  1842, 
says  "  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  apprise  our  British 
readers,  that  the  calamities  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  unfortunate  colony  have  recently  been 
sabjected,  are  not  yet  brought  to  an  end,  but  that 
the  unavoidable  visitation  of  heaven,  which  we 
hoped  would  chasten  and  subdue  unruly  spirits, 
have  been  followed  up  by  acts  of  turbulence  and 
popular  outrage,  Concluded  by  alarming,  incendiary 
attempts.  This  will  prove  to  the  government  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  the  jeopardy  in  which  the 
peao«  and  property  of  the  Jamaica  colonist  have 
been  placed  by  the  unlicensed  liberty,  which  has 
been  preached  and  claimed  for  the  newly  emanci- 
pated people,  who  consider  themselves  not  only 
free  to  negleot  work,  but  to  riot  and  revel  in  defi* 
ance  of  the  law,  and  to  break  the  peace  of  the  city 
at  pleasure.*^  Things  have  not  mended  since. 
The  following,  says  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
Feb.  Snd,  1843,  is  from  the  last  Jamaica  papers, 
**  The  negroes  have  set  up  what  they  term  Mya- 
lism,  a  series  of  religious,  maniacal  and  riotous 
dances;  these  are  interspersed  with  songs,  the 
most  popular  of  which  is  "  John  Baptize  in  de 
Riber."  Sixty  four  warrants  were  issued  on  the 
36th  September  for  the  apprehension  of  as  many 
blacks.  In  the  parish  of  St.  James  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  doctrine,  have  extended  from  the 
Spring  estate  to  the  Moor  Park,  embracing  a  cir- 
cuit of  sixteen  pbuitations.  The  negroes  attack 
all  who  attempt  to  restrain  their  antics.  At  Mon- 
tego  bay,  "  Obeaism'*  has  been  incorporated  with 
Myalism.  "  This  is  negro  witchcraA  engrailed  on 
religious  fanaticism.^' 

In  Jamaica,  there  are  more  than  ten  times  as 
many  negroes  as  whites,  and  if  the  British  military 
force  was  withdrawn,  we  would  soon  see  an  attempt 
there  to  repeat  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo. 

If  these  outrages  were  committed  in  the  Sou- 
"  Se«  United  States  Gazette,  Dee.  14, 1842. 


them  States,  our  population  would  at  once  seize 
their  arms.*'  Without  powerful  assistance  in  the 
conflict,  the  negro  race  would  soon  disappear  from 
the  scene ;  for,  never  sparing  age  or  sex  where  they 
obtain  the  mastery,  they  would  speedily  infuriate 
the  whole  populatiion  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  shut 
the  doors  of  mercy. 

But  let  us  imagine,  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  abo- 
litionists they  could  succeed  in  the  conflict,  and 
extirpate  the  white  race  as  in  St.  Domingo.  Then 
the  South  would  be  a  savage  wilderness  where  the 
strong  would  rob  and  murder  the  weak  without 
mercy.  An  eye  witness,  whose  letter  is  published 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October  1842,  thus 
describes  the  scenes  that  occurred  in  St.  Domingo, 
at  the  time  of  the  late  earthquake.  '*  On  the  very 
night  of  the  earthquake  the  canaille  of  the  town 
bdgan  thieving  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  was  on  the 
third  day  that  the  sack  and  plunder  commenced 
en  grand.  On  that  day,  the  country  people  flocked 
in,  and  for  eight  or  ten  successive  days  it  was  one 
continued  scene  of  open,  undisguised,  sword-in-hand 
.pillage.  No  town  given  up  to  a  victorious  army 
was  ever  so  thoroughly  gutted.  The  merchants, 
stores  on  the  Bord  de  la  Mer,  were  the  most  espe- 
cial objects  of  spoliation.  Every  man  was  armed, 
and  bloody  fights  were  of  common  occurrence  over 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  or  when  a  stronger  party 
attempted  to  wrest  the  booty  from  a  ^Kaker.  Not 
the  slightest  effort  was  made  by  the  authorities  to 
keep  order.  The  great  hardship  is,  that  soldiers 
and  ofiicers,  who  should  have  been  our  protectors, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  unholy  work  of  robbing 
the  wounded  and  the  dying.  No  foreigner,  but  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  could  have  put  a  foot 
on  the  ruins  of  his  house  to  save  even  a  change  of 
clothes.  To  attempt  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
extreme  fool-hardiness.  The  robbers  killed  each 
other  in  and  before  the  stores  for  a  piece  of  cotton 
check.  W^hat  then  could  an  owner  of  property 
and  a  foreigner  expect,  if  he  dared  to  interfere 
with  them  1"  And  is  it  to  a  fate  like  this,  that  dear 
Mr.  Chapman  is  anxious  to  surrender  the  South  V 

Alas ,!  it  is  not  scenes  like  these  that  can  check 
the  course  of  fanaticism ! 

Philosophy  has  been  long  laboring  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mankind,  but  aware  of  the  extreme  falli- 
bility of  the  human  intellect,  it  perpetually  requires 
experiment  as  the  test  of  theory.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  society,  where  passions,  existing  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  degrees,  and  variously  com- 
pounded as  they  are  in  the  different  stages  of  civi- 
lization, are  the  agents  in  producing  every  result. 
Motives  that  influence  the  life  and  death  of  a  civi- 
lized  man,  are  not  only  inoperative  on  a  savage, 

^*  For  lesK  offences  than  these,  the  negroes  hare  been  ex- 
posed  within  a  few  years  to  great  dtingrr,  in  two  riots  in 
Philadelphia  and  one  in  Cincinnati. 

^'  See  Lord  Morpeth's  letter. 
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but  abaolately  incomprehensible  bj  him.  And  there 
are  many  feelings  of  infinite  importance  in  haman 
affairs,  that  we  think  the  lower  grades  of  the 
human  race  can  never  attain. 

Bnt  fanaticism  seeks  its  object,  most  commonly 
a  preposteroQs  one,  with  little  or  no  calculation  of 
the  sacrifices  to  be  encountered  in  attaining  it.  In 
religion,  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  physics,  it  com- 
mits every  kind  of  mischief.  The  projector,  who 
spends  bis  life  and  substance  in  searching  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  perpetual  motion,  or  other 
schemes  of  that  impracticable  character,  labors 
under  a  mental  delusion  as  decided,  although  not 
so  pernicious,  as  him  who  thinks  be  does  God  a 
favor  by  murdering  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  or  him  who  would  hazard  the  existence 
of  a  people  to  carry  out  a  theory.  A  fanatic,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
(the  story  is  well  known,)  told  his  confessor  on  his 
death-bed,  when  asked  if  be  had  any  thing  to  say 
on  that  subject.  That  on  that  day  God  Almighty 
was  obliged  io  him ! 

"  Perish  the  colonies  rather  than  one  iota  of  our 
principles,"  was  the  exclamation  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  fanatics  of  the  French  revolution.  And 
the  massacres  of  St.  Domingo  are  a  commentary 
on  that  text. 

It  is  a  kindred  feeling  to  insanity,^*  and  to  oppose 
it,  "  by  such^eeble  maxims  as  these,  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hume)  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part,  that  two  and  three  make  five, 
is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.** 

The  Northern  States  have  afforded  many  mani- 
festations of  this  spirit  in  late  years.  Abolitionism, 
Morraonism,  Millerism,  Antimarriageism,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  many  different  isms  have  pre- 
Tailed  there.  The  last  modification,  however, 
was  not  intended  to  prevent,  but  to  facilitate  the 
eongress  of  the  sexes ;  for,  fanaticism  has  been 
remarked  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  excite  the 
tender  passion.  The  ladies  of  Reheboth  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, petitioned  the  legislature  of  that  State 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  forbade  marriage  between 
the  whites  and  blacks ;  the  negroes  of  Boston  pre- 
sented a  counter  petition.  At  that  time  the  white 
ladies  failed ;  but  their  perseverance  has  been 
crowned  with  success — the  laws  have  been  recently 
repealed,  and  at  the  last  account  the  sables  are 

**  It  o^en  ends  in  raving  madness.  "  On  Saturday  last, 
(says  the  United  States  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  1843,)  a  female, 
a  convert  to  Millerism,  was  taken  out  of  one  of  the  Harlaro 
rail  road  cars  in  tueh  a  state  of  raving  insanity,  that  it  re- 
quired the  strength  of  four  men  to  hold  her.  Her  religious 
feeling  was  the  cause  of  it. 

**A  young  man  at  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  named 
Noah  Sinclair,  died  a  few  day  since  a  raving  maniac,  after 
attending  one  of  Miller's  meetings  in  the  neighborhood." 
UniUd  StaUs  Gaxette,  Feb.  22,  1843. 

Many  other  facts  of  a  similar  character  might  be  added. 


quite  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  haTing  their 
husbands  and  sweet  hearts  mooopoUzed  by  the 
white  ladies.'^ 

A  long  familiarity  with  the  Tarioas  forms  of 
human  weakness,  prompted  Dean  Swift  to  write 
the  bitter  satire  on  our  nature,  contained  in  his  Day 
of  Judgment,  where  he  represents  Jupiter  as  saying 
to  the  trembling  crowd  who  stand  before  him, — 

Offending  rsce  of  human  kind 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You»  who  throagh  frailty  stepped  aside, 
And  you  who  never  fell  from  pride ; 
You,  who  in  different  sects  were  8hamai*d 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damtid ; 
(So  some  folks  told  yon,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove*s  designs  than  you) 
— ^The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more, 
— ^I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools !  Go,  go,  you're  bit. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
two  races  to  prosper  together  of  different  civilisa- 
tion, and  distinguished  by  ineffaceable  marks,  unless 
one  is  subordinate  to  the  other. . 

The  Indian  is  perhaps  better  qualified  by  nature 
than  the  negro  to  avail  himself  of  the  strength 
that  civilization  gives ;  but  without  previous  pre- 
paration, he  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
and  has  been  unable  to  sustain  himself.  It  requires 
time  and  many  successive  generations  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  man  for  the  difficult  task  of  safe  direc- 
tion, amidst  the  dangerous  temptations  and  ardent 
rivalries  of  civilized  life.  To  go  lightly  armed 
into  the  conflict,  id  like  opposing  the  bow  and  arrow 
to  the  rifle.  The  least  gifted  of  the  civilized  race, 
are  always  thrust  to  the  bottom  in  the  struggle  ; 
the  prospect  of  the  barbarous  is  much  more  hope- 
less. 

The  Indians,  like  the  animals  of  the  forest, 
shrink  and  disappear  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
white  race ;  but  they  are  comparatively  inoffensive 
when  deprived  by  the  vices  acquired  from  civiliza- 
tion, of  the  heroism  of  the  wild  warrior." 

The  negroes  have  more  resemblance  to  Norway 
rats ;  and,  although  dwindling  from  their  incorrigi- 
ble vices  when  in  a  state  of  freedom,  have  suffi- 
cient tenacity  of  life  to  be  a  grievous  burthen  on 
society  where  they  are  numerous.     So  far  from 

"  See  New  York  Courier. 

The  experiments  of  Banuel  upon  the  different  odors 
emitted  from  the  blood  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
prove  that  peculiar  substances  are  contained  in  the  blood 
of  different  individuals.  The  blood  of  a  man  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and  that  of  a  man  of  dark  complexion  were  found 
to  yield  different  odors;  the  blood  of  animals  also  differed 
in  this  respect,  very  perceptibly  from  'that  of  man." — Lu- 
big't  A  Chemutry,  p.  403. 

Hence  the  fetor  of  the  negroe's  excretions  to  all  but  amo- 
rous ladies. 

^*  For  many  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  Todiana, 
see  Mr.  Bell's  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives! 
1830. 
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beiog  correeted  by  time,  tbey  eyideatly  grow  woT8e, 
the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  diseipline 
of  slavery. 

la  Virginia,  in  1819,  the  free  black  convicts  bore 
the  proportion  to  white  in  equal  masses  of  popula- 
tion of  nearly  5  to  1. 

In  1842,  of  nearly  9  to  1. 

In  1818,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
the  proportion  was  about  4  black  to  1  white. 

In  1831,  about  21  black  to  1  white. 

In  1841,  about  38  black  to  1  white. 

In  1891,  the.  proportion  in  Massachusetts  was 
23  black  to  1  white ;  the  black  having  constantly 
increased  in  crime. 

These  are  the  people  of  whom  Dr.  Channing 
■ays,  '*  we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  best 
races  of  the  human  family.''— (TrMtwc  on  Eman- 
eipationjp,  33) 

And  what  point  tbey  are  ultimately  to  reach, 
when  insanity  is  farther  propagated  by  inheritance, 
and  crime  is  more  diffused  by  example,  it  exceeds 
human  foresight  to  conceive.  To  hope  tbey  are 
to  become,  without  much  more  previous  prepara- 
tion, a  virtuous  and  civilised  race  in  the  midst  of 
white  men,  is  to  cherish  a  delusion  greater  than 
that  Eliot  formerly  entertained  of  the  Indians  of 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  his  biographer,  Mr.  Fran 
eis,  thus  speaks  :  "  He  believed  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  all  other  civil  institutions  in  the  world 
would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  those  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  Bible."  Of  his  Indians  he  says,  "*  They 
shsll  be  wholly  governed  by  the  Scriptures  in  all 
things,  both  in  church  and  state ;  the  Lord  shall  be 
their  law-giver,  the  Lord  shall  be  their  judge,  the 
Lord  shall  be  their  king,  and  unto  that  frame  the 
Loid  will  bring  all  the  world  ere  he  hath  done." 

It  was  his  esfnest  prayer  that  the  Puritans  in 
England,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
might  be  led  to  reconstruct  their  civil  state  on  these 
principles.  But  his  plan,  he  supposed,  would  be 
more  easily  effected  among  the  unsophisticated  men 
of  the  wilderness,  than  anywhere  else.  "  Other 
nations,'^  he  says,  *^  would  be  loth  to  lay  down  the 
imperfect  star-light  of  their  laws  for  the  perfect 
sun-light  of  the  Scriptures;"  but  the  Indians,  being 
neither  blinded  by  preconceived  ideas,  nor  led 
sstray  by  false  wisdom,  would  readily  "  yield  to 
any  direction  from  the  Lord"  with  respect  to  their 
ptrfity,  as  well  as  religion. ^^  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language  for  their  use.  The 
praying  Indians,  as  they  were  called,  were  nume- 
rous.^*   Mr.  Francis  adds :  *'  but  these  cheering 


expectations  were  destined  never  to  be  realized. 
The  second  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  the  last.  The  printer  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  again  called  to  set  his  types  for  those 
words,  so  strange  and  uncouth  to  our  ears.  A 
century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  last  im- 
pression of  the  volume  appeared ;  and  it  is  a  thought, 
full  of  melancholy  interest,  that  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  designed  may  be  considered  as  no 
longer  on  the  roll  of  living  men,  and  that  probably 
not  an  individual  in  the  wide  world  can  read  the 
Indian  Bible."" 

The  most  profound  philosopher,  who  has  ever 
written  on  Zoology,  has  described  In  the  following 
terms  the  three  races  who  now  inhabit  North  Ame- 
rica. The  white  is  thus  delineated  :  "  The  Cau- 
casian to  which  we  belong,  is  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  the  oval,  formed  by  his  head,  varying  in 
complexion,  and  the  color  of  the  hair.  To  this 
variety  the  most  highly  civilized  nations,  and  those 
which  have  generally  held  all  others  in  subjection, 
are  indebted  for  their  origin." 

Of  the  American  Indian,  he  says,  *'  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  refer  the  Americans  to  any  of  the 
races  of  the  Eastern  continent ;  still,  they  have 
no  precise  nor  constant  character*  which  can  enti- 
tle them  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  one. 
Their  copper-colored  complexion  Lb  not  sufficient ; 
their  generally  black  hair  and  scanty  beard  would 
induce  us  to  refer  them  to  the  Mongoles,  if  their 
defined  features,  projecting  nose,  large  and  open 
eye,  did  not  oppose  such  a  theory,  and  correspond 
with  the  features  of  the  European." 

'*  The  negro  race,  (he  adds,)  is  confined  to  the 
South  of  Mount  Atlas;  it  is  marked  by  a  black 
complexion,  crisped  or  woolly  hair,  compressed 
cranium,  and  a  flat  nose.  The  projection  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  thick  lips,  evi- 
dently approximate  it  to  the  monkey  tribe.  The 
hordes  of  which  it  consists  have  alwajrs  remained 
in  the  most  complete  state  of  utter  barbarism."*^ 

The  instincts  of  our  nature  attest  the  accuracy 
of  this  description.  We  feel  very  differently  to- 
wards the  Indian  and  the  negro,  on  the  subject  of 
matrimonial  connexion ;  and  our  instincts  are  im- 
planted by  nature  for  wise  purposes ;  they  are  in- 
tended to  guard  our  race  from  deterioration.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  words  to  call  them  prejudices.  It  is 
true,  the  storm  of  brute  passion  may  sometimes 
overcome  them ;  or  the  practice  of  low  vices  may 
so  degrade  us,  as  to  make  us  insensible  of  them, 
or  the  fury  of  fanaticism  may  overleap  them ;  but 


*^  Life  of  John  Eliol,  by  Convers  Francis,  p.  166-7. 
'*  !n  MassAchusetts,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eliot,    • 

In  Plymooth  Colony 

Under  Cotton's  care  in  Plymouth  Colony    • 

OnNantockat 

On  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cheppaqaedick,  under 
the  care  of  the  Mayhews, 


IdsD,  p.  863. 


Total, 


1,100 
530 
170 
300 

1,500 
3,000 


"P.  234,  idem. 

The  Indians  last  longer  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
Catawba  tribe  in  South  Carolina,  (the  only  one  inhabiting 
that  State)  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indian  agent  to 
the  legislature,  contains  yet  fifty-one  individuals,  of  whom 
six  are  men,  the'  rest  women  and  children.  See  National 
Intelligencer,  Dec.  2Sth,  1840. 

^  Cuvier*8  Animal  Kingdom,  Vol.  1,  p.  52. 
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it  is  an  uaqaesiionable  fact,  that  the  purest  and 
roust  cultivated  among  us  feel  thera  in  the  strong- 
est  degree.  No  man  is  ashamed  of  having  Indian 
blood  in  his  veins,  bat  it  would  be  a  mortal  affront 
(at  least  in  the  South)  to  insinuate  to  him  that  his 
ancestor  was  a  negro.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  negroes  are 
slaves.  The  affront  would  be  deeper  still,  if  he  were 
told  that  he  was  descended  from  an  Ourang  Outang. 

We  are  not  friendly  to  slavery,  we  lament  and 
deplore  it  as  the  greatest  evil  that  could  have  been 
inflicted  on  our  country.  We  would  extirpate  it 
at  any  cost'  less  than  the  evil  itself.  But  for  its 
existence,  Virginia  would  have  been  in  wealth  and 
strength,  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  instead  of 
inarching,  as  M.  Chevalier  has  so  well  expressed 
it,  "  baulet  a  picd^  We  lament  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  black  race,  but  of  the  white.  The  latter, 
who  are  slaves,  we  have  cited  facts  to  prove,  are 
not  only  far  happier  in  a  state  of  slavery  than  of 
freedom,  but  we  believe  the  happiest  class  on  this 
continent.*^  Southern  slavery  is  a  different  institu- 
tion from  British  slavery  or  Northern  freedom.  If 
the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  treated 
like  those  of  the  British  West  Indies,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Bryan  Edwards,  they  declined  at  the  rate 
of  2  J  per  cent,  per  annum,  they  would  have  been 
extinct  long  ago.**/  Or,  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  situation  of  the  free  blacks  of  the  North,  par- 
ticularly of  New  England,  where  there  is  a  maniac 
in  every  thirty-four,  they  would  have  advanced  far 
on  the  road  to  extinction.  Bot  they  have  increased 
in  an  enormous  ratio,  alike  injurious  to  the  pros- 
perity, and  dangeroas  to  the  safety  of  the  white 
ra^ce  when  stimulated  to  disaffection  by  the  traito- 
rous intrigues  of  Northern  fanatics. 

We  cannot  pause  here  on  a  subject  of  such  grave 
national  importance  to  discuss  the  Northern  dogma, 
^'  Man  cannot  hold  property  in  man,"  a  gratuitous 
assumption  at  most,  and  which,  if  poshed  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  would  deny  all  control  of 
one  human  being  over  another,  even  of  the  parent 
over  the  child. 

The  true  question  is,  what  is  most  promotive  of 
human  happiness !  We  admit  all  men  are  bound  by 
Christian  charity,  as  well  as  natural  benevolence  to 
further  that  great  cause.  And  whenever  it  can  be 
shown  to  us  of  the  South,  that  the  free  blacks  of 

•**  We  merely  submit  the  question  who  are  the  happiest, 
those  among  whom  moral  caosea  produce  an  insane  person 
in  every  143  of  ibeir  number,  or  those  among  whom  a  case 
of  insanity  occurs  in  only  one  in  1605? 

"  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Vol.  2,  p.  323. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  made  a  motion  in  the  British  parliament, 
in  1792,  to  introduce  a  plan  for  improving  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  "  by  means  of  which  he  asserted  they  would  become 
more  and  more  prolific,  so  that  in  a  short  time  no  importa- 
tion would  be  required." 

The  motion  was  rejected.  Continuation  of  the  History 
of  England,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  vol  17,  p.  193. 

In  1833  the  decrease  of  the  slaves  had  risen  to  7^  per 
cent,  per  annum — vol.  21,  p.  219. 


any  of  the  **  free  states**  are  as  happy  as  the  slaves ; 
nay,  that  they  are  even  able  to  sustain  themselves 
^  far  above  moral  evil  as  to  furnish  a  reasonable 
hope  of  future  progress,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  in  the  cases  arising  from  disparity  of 
numbers,  the  subject  of  general  emancipation  will 
be  entitled  to  more  consideration.  But  so  long  as 
they  Aimish  little  else  but  materials  for  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries and  mad-houses ;  warned  by  such  exam- 
ples, we  cannot  desire  to  be  the  destroyers  of  the 
dependant  race,  that  Uie  merciless  spirit  of  British 
avarice  and  injustice,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  our  forefathers,  forced  into  our  country. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  once  presented  the  eheer- 
ing  hope  to  the  lover  of  his  species,  that  there,  if 
any  where  on  earth,  the  emancipated  negro  might 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  civilization. 
Remote  from  a  superior  race  with  whom  he  could 
not  contend  in  the  rivalries  of  civilised  life,  he 
might  there  adyance  in  safety,  happiness  and  peace ; 
that  there  a  nucleus  might  be  formed,  around 
which  might  grow  a  great  nation,  diffusing  bless- 
ings throughout  Africa,  and  ultimately  receiving 
in  its  bosom  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  colored  race  on  this  side  the  ocean.  But  it 
required  the  zealous  codperation  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican people,  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  high  wis- 
dom and  pure  philanthropy ;  and  that  has  been  pre- 
Tented  by  the  exertions,  the  clamors,  the  falsehoods 
of  a  numerous  band  determined  to  prevent  it. 

England,  too,  that  peculiar  professor  of  benevo- 
lence, has  lately  appeared  as  an  enemy  of  that 
harmless  little  colony.  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  United  States  Gazette  of  Jan.  7, 
1843  :  '*  We  have  receivcU  a  Colonization  Herald, 
extra,  containing  a  plea  for  further  aid  to  carry 
out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  setting  forth  numerous  facts,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  colonies  and  their  wants.  We 
confess  we  felt  astonished  at  reading  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Teaze,  at  Monrovia,  complaining  of 
the  British  maltreatment  of  the  colonists,  and  their 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  colored 
people  on  that  side  the  Atlantic.  This  certainly 
sounds  strange,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  high  claims  of  the  British  to  enlarged  hu- 
manity, and  especially  towards  the  African  race. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  all  the  policy  of  such  a 
nation  as  Great  Britain ;  but  it  appears  not  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  she  is  consulting  her  own 
power  and  aggrandizement.^' 

We  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  or  in  understanding  why  she  receives 
the  fugitive  slave  with  open  arms  in  Canada,  and 
maltreats  the  colonist  at  Liberia.  The  colonist 
goes  from  this  country  with  affectionate  feelings 
towards  the  United  States,  in  close  connexion  vHth 
them,  and  inclined,  both  from  interest  and  affec- 
tion, to  promote  their  commerce  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.     But  the  fugitive  slave  goes  to  Canada 
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with  difierent  sentimenta ;  he  can  be  enlisted  into 
the  British  military  service,  and  with  the  aid  of 
discipline  may  be  made  what  Lord  Morpeth  calls 
"The  erect  and  disciplined  recruit,  who  firmly 
treads  the  soil  of  Canada.*'  He  is  not  so  liable 
to  desert  as  the  white  soldier,  who  is  strongly 
tempted  to  abandon  his  colors  for  a  residence  in 
the  States.  **  And  he  may  be  made  a  dangerous 
iostrument  in  the  South  in  the  event  of  a  collision 
with  the  United  States.  But  above  all,  it  facilitates 
the  operations  of  the  abolitionists,  and  serves  to 
foment  a  spirit  which  imminently  threatens  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union. 

Britain  has  always  lamented  the  loss  of  her 
sovereignty  over  this  country,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  she  ever  experienced.  The  following 
lively  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  the 
Bumner  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  af- 
fected the  prime  minister.  Lord  North :  "  The 
minister's  firmness,  and  even  his  presence  of  mind, 
gave  way  for  a  short  time  under  this  disaster !  I 
asked  lord  George  afterwards,  says  Sir  Nathaniel, 
*how  he  took  the  communication.'  '  As  he  would 
have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast,'  was  the  reply : 
*  he  opened  his  arms  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced 
the  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  *  O  God !  it 
is  all  oTcr  ;*  words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
nader  emotions  of  the  deepest  agitation  and  dis- 
tress.' The  next  picture  drawn  is  that  of  a  cabi- 
net council  in  terror,  &c."** 

Whoever  has  attended  to  the  History  of  Britain, 
knows  that  her  regrets  on  this  subject  have  been 
lively  and  constant  ever  since.  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  his  recent  essays  on  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
expresses  them  in  strong  terms  :  "  Laying  aside, 
(says  he)  for  tlie  moment,  all  consideration  of  the 
immense  difference  which  it  must  make  to  England, 
18  an  independent  power,  whether  that  great  tract 
of  country  which  now  constitutes  the  United  States, 
had  been  a  portion  of  herself,  bound  to  her  by  the 
ties  of  fiunily,  and  following  her  fortunes  in  war 
18  well  as  in  peace,  or  whether  that  great  tract  of 
country  be,  as  it  is,  an  independent  power,  liable  to 
be  in  hostility  witli  England,  and  at  all  events 
having  separate  views  and  a  separate  policy ;  set- 
ting, for  a  moment,  aside  all  those  considerations — 
which,  however,  in  their  bearings  involve  questions 
of  fleets,  and  armies,  and  vast  expenses — looking 
for  the  present  to  the  mere  commercial  question, 
must  it  not  be  manifest  to  every  man,  that  if  com- 
merce is  our  object,  it  is  better  to  have  commerce 
with  people  who  are  sure  not  to  endeavor  to  crip- 
}/iib  our  commerce  by  hostile  tariffs,  and  with  whom 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  commerce  being  inter- 
mpted  by  war,  than  it  can  be  to  carry  on  commerce 
with  people  who  may  fight  us  in  peace  with  tariffs, 
and  in  war  with  cruizers  and  privateers .'"  And 
is  there  any  one  who  does  not  see  at  once  that  a 

**  See  Lord  Pftlraerston  on  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
^  Continuation  oi  the  History  of  England,  Vol.  16,  p.  154. 


dissolution  of  the  Union  will  prevent  much  of  this, 
and  restore  to  Britain  a  great  deal  of  what  she 
lost  by  the  revolution  ? 

When  the  North  and  South  are  severed,  Nor- 
thern commerce  sustained,  as  it  is  now,  by  Sou- 
thern produce,  will  at  once  decline:  the  Navy, 
now  so  much  dreaded,  will  decay ;  the  manufactures 
which  are  now  in  the  North,  without  a  Southern 
market,  must  tumble  at  once  into  ruin. 

The  North  has  little  that  Britain  wants,  and 
much  that  she  fears :  but  the  staples  of  the  South 
are  indispensable  to  her,  and  she  will  hope  in  return 
to  find  a  market  for  her  manufactures,  free  from 
"  hostile  tariffsy"^^  or  "  cruizers  and  privateers^^i 

Can  any  one  doubt,  who  knows  any  thing  of  her 
history,  that  she,  who  regards  **a8  the  wind  a 
widowed  nation's  wail,"  when  obstructing  her  own 
political  views,  would,  for  objects  like  these,  feed 
the  avarice  of  rogues,  and  stimulate  the  fanati- 
cism of  fools  1 

We  must  now  bring  these  observations  to  a  close 
for  the  present,  leaving  many  interesting  subjects 
connected  with  them  untouched,  and  having  little 
more  than  alluded  to  principles,  which  would  re- 
quire a  volume  for  their  proper  development.  But 
what  we  have  stated,  we  think  will  sustain  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1st.  That  insanity,  although  sometimes  the  lot 
of  the  virtuous  and  highly  gifted,  and  occasionally 
widely  extended  by  national  calamities,  is  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  very  often  the  result  of 
evil,  moral  or  physical,  brought  on  by  vicious  habits 
and  uncontrolled  passions. 

3nd.  The  vast  disparity  between  the  insane 
colored  population  of  the  non-sla?e-holding  a,nd 
'the  slave-holding  States,  in  regard  to  numbers,  is 
the  result  of  moral  causes,  arising  from  their  situa- 
tion, and  in  no  degree  the  effect  of  climate. 

3rd.  That  the  black  man  enjoys  as  good  healthy 
as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  as  the  while,  on 
every  part  of  this  continent. 

4th.  That  the  free  blacks  of  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing States  are  vicious  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
in  many  of  those  States  dwindling,  whilst  the  slaves 
in  the  other  States  are  increasing  in  a  rapid  ratio. 

5th.  That  the  vices  of  the  free  blacks  have  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  emancipation. 

6th.  That  the  free  blacks  of  the  slave-holding 
States  are  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  than  the 
same  class  in  the  non-slave-holding  States. 

7th .  That  general  emancipation  would  be  atte  nded 
with  most  injurious  consequences  to  the  country 
where  it  took  place,  and  eventually  prove  fatal  to 
the  emancipated  race. 

8th.  That  intermarriage  between  the  white  and 
black  races  is  unnatural,  i.  e.  contrary  to  the  order 
and  design  of  Providence,  and  fatal  to  posterity, 
in  inducing  disease  and  premature  death. 

9ih.  That  the  only  situation  in  which  the  free 
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blacks  of  this  country  can  be  placed  consistently 
with  humanity  and  sound  policy  in  their  present 
state  of  civilization,  is  in  a  colony  remote  from 
white  men.- 

10th.  That  the  coast  of  Africa  is  admirably 
adapted  for  that  purpose. 

llth.  That  the  British  have  shown  themselves 
unfriendly  to  the  American  colonies  there,  although 
encouraging  fugitive  slaves  from  the  United  States 
in  their  own  colonies,  and  professing  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar friends  of  the  African  race. 

12th.  That  they  are  influenced  by  motives  most 
grossly  selfish,  iind  desirous  of  stimulating  the  abo- 
lition spirit,  which  they  hope  will  produce  a  disso- 
lution of  this  Union. 


ALBAN. 
THE  PROTO-MARTYR  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  HB8.  JANB  L.  SWIVT. 

In  ancient  Britain^  sea-girt  isle, 

When  Romans  swayed  the  land. 
The  Christian  standard  was  unfurled 

By  a  devoted  band 
or  true  and  lion-hearted  men, 

Who  vowed  to  "do  or  die," 
In  planting  on  their  mountain-tops 

The  cross  of  Calvary. 

They  faced  the  storm  of  heathen  wrath, 

And  braved  its  fiercest  shock; 
Their  arms  were  weapons  from  above, 

Their  foothold  was  the  rock  ; 
On — on  with  conquering  might  they  came 

To  lay  the  idols  low ; 
And  strike  at  superstition's  fane 

A  fell  and  deadly  blow. 

At  Verulam,  St  Albania  now, — 

It  bears  his  sainted  name — 
There  dwelt  a  chief  of  Roman  clan 

Not  all  unknown  to  fame ; 
A  pagan  he— yet,  nobly  kind. 

He  could  befriend  a  foe, 
And  feel  for  man  as  brother  man,' 

Whether  in  joy  or  woe. 
A  Christian  priest,  in  hate  pursued, 

To  Alban*8  cottage  fled  ; 
And  prayed  that  be  would  shelter  give 

To  his  defenceless  head. 
The  pagan  did  not  turn  away 

In  coldness  from  that  prayer, 
But  took  the  aged  Christian  in. 

And  gave  him  refuge  there. 

The  holy  man  could  not  partake 

Of  Alban*8  daily  bread, 
Without  imploring  that  the  light 

Of  Heaven  might  be  shed, 
To  guide  from  error's  path,  a  soul 

So  noble,  just,  and  brave — 
The  orison  was  beard,  and  blessed 

With  power  divine  to  save. 

For,  day  by  day,  as  Alban  viewed 

The  pure  and  holy  zeal. 
That  burned  within  the  Christian's  breast, 

He  learned  that  glow  to  feel. 


Ere  long,  he  knelt  in  hope  beside 

The  persecuted  man ; 
And  pledged  his  faith  upon  the  cross, 

liiTo  matter  what  the  ban. 

At  length,  the  human  blood-hounds  came 

To  hunt  their  harmless  prey ; 
With  warrant  to  arrest,  or  smite 

The  Christian  in  the  fray. 
But  Alban  put  the  cassock  on. 

And  opening  wide  his  door, 
They  seised  him  for  the  holy  man 

Who  erst  that  cassock  wore. 

With  placid  smile,  and  brow  serene, 

He  suffered  them  to  bind 
With  heavy  chain  his  manly  liibbs. 

Nor  ever  looked  behind, 
To  cast  a  parting  glanee  at  forms 

Endeared  by  fondest  tie. 
Although  he  felt  he  had  gone  forth 

To  suffer,  and  to  die. 

They  dragged  him  to  his  trial  then. 

With  bitter,  fiendish  hate ; 
And  bade  him  trample  on  his  faith. 

Or  meet  a  dreaded  fate. 
"  I  am  a  Christian !"  Alban  cried, 

"  I  glory  in  the  name, 
And  were  ten  thousand  deaths  at  hand, 

I  still  would  say  the  same." 

Loud  rose  the  tumult's  angry  roar, 

"  To  death  !  to  death  !"  they  cried ; 
And,  pointing  to  a  rising  mound 

Upon  the  river's  side. 
Divided  from  them  by  a  stream 

O'er  which  a  bridge  was  thrown— 
"  There  let  th'  a^xursed  Christian  die. 

Before  the  sun  goes  down." 

The  crowd  with  eager  feet  pressed  on 

To  reach  that  spot  of  ground. 
And  numbers  choked  that  narrow  bridge. 

To  view  that  fatal  mound  ; 
The  block  and  axe  were  ready  there 

To  drink  the  Christian's  blood, 
But  when  the  dread  procession  came, 

It  could  not  pass  the  flood. 

The  bridge  was  thronged — ^the  infuriate  crowd 

Were  maddening  with  delay— 
"Ford,  ford  the  stream,"  then  Alban  cried, 

"  Myself  will  lead  the  way." 
Into  the  briny  flood  he  plunged. 

And  reaching  safe  the  shore^ 
He  held  on  high  the  crucifix. 

Which  in  his  breast  he  bore. 

The  heathen  soldier  who  had  come 

To  lay  that  proud  head  low. 
Beheld  the  triumph  of  that  hour, 

And  could  not  strike  the  blow. 
"  I  will  not  take  the  life  of  one 

Who  dies,  his  faith  to  seal ; 
111  share  this  Christian's  life  or  death. 

Be  it  for  woe  or  weal." 

Fierce  rose  the  din  on  eveiy  side. 

And  wilder  still,  the  cry 
Of  maddened  heathen  in  their  rage, 

"  The  Christians  !  let  them  die." 
They  knelt  together  as  in  prayer. 

Then  laid  them  calmly  down ; 
And  Alban  and  bis  comrade  shared 

The  palm  of  martyrdom. 
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MURRAY'S  ENCrCLOP^DIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
Part  foob  :  Philadelphia— lea  and  blaNchabd. 

The  republication  of  this  and  other  valuable  ency- 
clopaedias is  a  land-mark  in  the  history  of  cheap 
literature  upon  which  we  dwell  with  much  interest, 
and  to  which  we  delight  to  call  the  attention  of  onr 
friends.  Alluding  to  the  cheap  republication  of 
these  and  similar  works  in  the  United  States,  the 
London  Athenaeum  obserTes  :  * 

'*  Onr  attention  has  been  called  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man to  a  flagrant  case  of  injustice  to  individuals, 
and  of  injury  to  literature,  and  to  the  public  arising 
from  an  absence  of  an  international  law  of  protec- 
tion. The  valuable  series  of  encyclopedias  pub- 
lishing by  that  firm,  is  well  known ;  and,  among 
the  most  useful  and  popular  volumes,  is  Brande*s 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.  This 
work  is  now  republishing  in  America,  at  a  price 
which  precludes  the  future  sale  of  a  single  copy 
of  the  original  edition — for,  those  who  pay  nothing 
to  anthora,  [can,  of  course,  afford  to  sell  cheap. 
On  this  volume  alone,  the  Messrs.  Longman  ex- 
pended more  than  jC6,000  ($30,000)  whereof,  above 
a  half  was  paid  to  authors.  It  is  well  observed 
that  the  Americans  gain  much  less  by  this  piratical 
system,  than  might  be  at  first  supposed ;  for,  if  they 
agreed  to  an  international  copy-right — if  they  se- 
cured the  origtnal  publishers  an  exclusive  sale  in 
the  American  market, — ^the  price  of  the  original 
edition  of  Brando's  Dictionary,  would  be  reduced 
fully  one  third." 

We  mast  confess  we  do  not  comprehend  this 
reasoning ;  for,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  ten- 
dency or  the  effect  of  monopoly  is  to  cheapen.  We 
admit,  that  the  English  author  would  be  benefitted, 
if  we  woold  protect  him  in  copy-right.  But  what 
are  we  to  receive  in  return  ?  or  why  should  we  tax 
our  people  to  enrich  the  foreign  author  who  never 
saw  them?  He  owes  us  no  allegiance,  nor  we 
him  protection.  We  hear  a  good  deal  said  about 
the  Americans  and  their  book-piracies-— and  about 
the  advantages  of  free  trade  in  books  being  all  on 
the  American  side— how  our  own  authors  go  un- 
requited, while  our  publishers  are  stealing  from 
England,  etc.  But  this  is  assertion  made  without 
a  proper  examination  of  the  per  contra.  Let  us 
merely  glance  at  it,  for  we  have  not  time  to  do 
more. 

That  American  authors  do  not  go  unpaid,  nor 
their  works  lack  for  circulation,  we  might  mention 
Prescott  and  Stevens  among  others.  The  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  the  former  has  gone  through 
atae'editioDs — Within  the  last  four  years,  and  within 
the  same  time,  about  13,000  copies  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral America'*  of  the  latter  have  found  sale  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  sale  of 
4000  seU  of  Washington's  writings  in  12-8vo.  vo- 
lumes ; — as  many  of  Franklin's  in  10 ; — of  nine  edi-^ 
tioos  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  ;— 
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with  other  elaborate  works ;  such  as  the  Mecani- 
que  Celesta,  with  a  commentary  of  nearly  the  same 
bulk — formiog  altogether  four  large  quarto  volumes. 
Then,  there  is  the  Natural  History  of  the  state  of 
New- York  in  10  quarto  volumes,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  an  outlay  of  $200,000.  Besides,  the  num- 
ber of  original  and  copyright  novels,  published  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to 
about  120  different  works ;  and,  within  the  same 
time,  sacrifice  has  been  offered  to  the  muses,  more 
than  100  times,  with  as  many  different  books  of 
American  poetry. 

As  for  Alison's  charge  against  us,  of  indifference 
to  onr  historical  records, — where  are  the  American 
publications  of  the  historical  memoirs  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jay,  Jefferson  and  others — amount- 
ing to  more  than  50  octavo  volumes  1 — of  20  vo- 
lumes diplomatic  correspondence  ? — the  15  or  20 
folio  volumes  of  American  Archives  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Colonel  Fofce  under  congressional 
authority?  The  American  state  papers,  in  about 
40  folio  volumes?  The  thousands  of  Documents 
published  by  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  t 
The  systematic  collection  and  arrangements  of  ori- 
ginal archives,  by  the  different  states?  The  con- 
tributions from  the  historical  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  union — first  in  Massachusetts,  26  vo- 
lumes? then  in  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Georgia,  et-al  ?  So  that  in  spite  of  the  charge  that 
we  do  nothing  for  our  own  authors,  literature  or 
history,  much  appears  to  have  been  done. 

Again,  we  are  accused,  in  ttie  absence  of  any  law 
on  the  subject,  of  pirating  the  brains  of  bookish  Eng- 
lishmen, and  circulating  them  here  '  dirt  cheap'*— 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  exempli  gratv&y  for  four-pence* 
ha^-penny.    But  this  same  Dickens,  of  copy-right 
memory,  appropriates  the  "  Charcoal  Sketches"  of 
our  Neale,  and  transfers  them  bodily,  plates  and  all, 
except  Neal's  name  and  title  page,  into  his  "  Pick- 
wick" papers,  and  nothing  is  said.     They  are  pro* 
nounced  capital,  brought  over  here  and  read  as 
fresh  from  the  pen  of  the  inimitable  "  Boz."   If  flat" 
sam  Siud  jetsan  be  piracy,  and  the  gathering  of  trea- 
suretrove  be  robbery,  then  we  plead  guilty  to  the  soft 
impeachment — but  while  we  feloniously  enjoy  this 
literary  usufruct,  we  rob  not  the  author  of  his 
honors,  nor  the  writer  of  his  fame ;  his  good  name 
is  religiously  regarded  among  us,  and  never  is  there 
a  book  republished  here,  except  in  the  name  of  its 
author.     Not  so,  on  the  other  side;  they  in  Eng- 
land pirate  in  a  less  gentlemanly  way — they  steal ; 
for  they  not  only  reprint  there  the  works  of  many 
of  an  American  author,  but  they  rob  him  of  his 
honors.     In  their  reprints  of  American  works,  they 
generally  strike  out  the  preface,  print  a  new  title- 
page  and  give  the  work  another  name — and  it  is  is- 
sued as  an  original  British  production .   Spark's  Life 
of  Ledyard,  the  American  Traveller,  was  pirated 
and  published  there,  as  **  The  Memoirs  of  Ledyard, 
the  African  Traveller"  (Anon.)    Moziey's*' Young 
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Maiden  and  Young  Wife"  were  done  into  **  The 
English  Maiden"  and  "  The  English  Wife"—"  The 
Infidel,"  into  "  Cortes  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico"— 
and  "  Burton  or  the  Sieges,"  into  "  New- York  and 
Quebec,  or  the  three  Beauties" — Harris*  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,"  Bancroft's  "Translation  of 
Heeren^s  politics  of  Greece,"  Everett's  Transla- 
tion of  Bottman's  "Greek  Grammar,"  were  all 
reprinted  and  sold  there  as  English  works.  And 
Mr.  Theobold,  the  lawyer,  levied  black-mail  upon 
Judge  Story's  "  Jjaw  of  Bailments,"  and  used  it  as 
his  own  notes  upon  Sir  William  Jones ; — others  have 
been  served  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  we  beg  to 
refer  to  the  "American  Book  Circular,"  Wiley 
and  Putnam ;  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  foregoing  particulars. 


THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

t-OUR   VOLUMES,  PUBLISHED  BY  CABEY  AMD  HART— 1842. 

This  concise  and  impartial  history,  embracing  a 
period  of  1 1  years,  from  the  convocation  of  the 
States- General  in  1789,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
1st  consulate  in  1801,  has  excited  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  literary  world,  and  elicited  from  va- 
rious reviewers  indiscriminate  expressions  of  con- 
demnation and  approval.  The  addition  of  our 
feeble  judgment  to  those  already  expressed,  can 
neither  detract  from,  nor  enhance  the  merits  of  the 
work  itself:  we  shall  therefore  submit  an  opinion 
(derived  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work)  which, 
though  perhaps  destitute  of  every  other  merit,  may, 
at  least,  claim  that  of  candor  and  impartiality. 
The  events  in  M.  Thiers'  history,  are  narrated 
with  regularity  and  precision,  unmarked  by  those 
colorings  of  prejudice  and  pre-conception  that  so 
generally  characterize  the  writings  of  even  the 
most  eminent  historians.  The  details  of  that  fear- 
ful epoch  are  given  with  a  constant,  unvarying 
simplicity,  that  secures  the  confidence  of  the  reader, 
while  it  inspires  respect  for  the  author;  who, 
under  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  biass  his 
judgment  and  enlist  his  prejudices,  has,  neverthe- 
less, displayed  admirable  firmness,  in  adhering  to 
truth,  and  discarding  error,  with  the  inflexibility 
and  rigor  of  a  judge.  Others  have  sufiered  their 
preexistent  opinions  to  influence,  to  a  most  un- 
warrantable extent,  their  respective  histories  of 
this  period,  and  whenever  the  stern  outline  of  truth 
has  opposed  itself  to  their  cherished  views,  its 
features  have  been  softened  into  an  unnatural  and 
erroneous  coincidence  with  those  views,  alike  dis- 
creditable to  their  virtue,  and  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  that  should  ever  actuate  the  true  historian — 
such  writers  have  cast  as  it  were,  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  time,  in  the  mould  of  their 


own  opinions ;  and,  the  various  conformations  thus 
occasioned,  have  been  utterly  prejudicial  to  truth, 
and  productive  of  the  most  dissonant  and  irreconci- 
lable sentiments  in  the  minds  of  readers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  individual  circumstances,  that  if 
represented  fairly,  would  have  induced  but  one  feel- 
ing and  one  opinion.  In  this  respect,  M.  Thiers 
has  set  a  noble  example  of  disinterestedness^  of 
entire  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  political  or 
personal  feelings,  that  has  elevated  his  work  to  the 
rank  of  true  history,  and  placed  it  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  partiality  or  party  spirit.  There  is  a 
generosity  in  such  conduct,  deservedly  calculated 
to  win  our  esteem,  an  esteem  enhanced  by  the  re** 
flection  that  similar  conduct  has  been  rarely  evinced 
in  works  of  a  like  character ;  but,  the  absence  of 
which,  serves  to  degrade  history,  from  its  elevated 
standing  to  the  level  of  ex  parte  and  ad  captandum 
representations.  Thiers— althoogh  elevated  in  of- 
ficial rank-^although  associated  with  a  party,  whose 
sentiments  might  naturally  be  expected  to  imbue 
his  mind  and  give  color  to  the  expressions  of  opin- 
ion he  is  constantly  obliged  to  make,  although  him- 
self the  advocate  in  a  political  capacity  of  peculiar 
forms  of  government,  and  surrounded  by  those  ex- 
citing influences  that  operate  so  strongly  on  the 
mind ;  has,  nevertheless,  maintained  a  dignified  im- 
partiality, alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart. 
This  degree  of  firmness  is  the  very  acme  of  his- 
torical merit — a  disideratum  rarely  attained.  Other 
writers,  placed  under  far  less  disadvantageooe  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  sphere  of  influences  far  less 
prejudicial  to  the  elicitation  of  truth,  have  failed 
to  attain  this  impartiality ;  have,  on  the  contrary, 
yielded  to  the  operations  of  their  own  prejudices 
and  those  of  others,  and  presented  us  with  the  sem- 
blance of  histories,  but  in  truth  mere  tissues  of 
misrepresentations,  the  bare  reflection  of  their  war- 
ped and  perverted  judgments.  We  might  present 
illastrations  of  this  truth  without  number,  as  Scott, 
Las  Casas,  Mignet  and  others ;  but  we  forbear ; 
the  public  mind  is  too  familiar  with  them  to  need  any 
repetition  or  exposure  of  their  fallacies.  Another 
feature  in  M.  Thiers'  work  peculiarly  agreea- 
ble to  us,  and  we  doubt  not  to  the  reading  public 
likewise,  is  the  comparative  absence  of  those  di- 
gressive episodes  of  diff*erent  species,  so  generally 
introduced  into  works  of  this  nature,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject  treated  off 
while  in  reality  they  serve  to  weary  the  reader, 
distract  his  attention  and  retard  the  advancemeat 
of  the  history,  without  conducing  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  his  edification  or  amusement.  This  un- 
necessary prolixity,  so  coomion  and  so  censurable, 
has  been  >Umest  entirely  avoided  by  Thiers.  He 
goes  right  on,  continually  advancing  the  history, 
preserving  an  uniform  unbroken  connexion,  explain- 
ing in  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  manner,  and 
introducing  such  illustrations  only  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  as  tend  to  portray  more  vividly  the  cba- 
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ncteristics  of  the  aetors  and  the  age.  The  same 
impartiality,  eTioced  la  the  simply  narrative  parts  of 
the  work,  also  characterizes  his  delineations  of  in- 
dividnals.  Discarding  all  personal  feelings,  he 
seems,  in  the  language  of  Othello, 

'*  Nothing  to  extenuate  nor  to  set  down 
Aught  in  malice  ;** 

bat  a  plain  nnyamished  tale  delivers,  framed  from 
the  best  authenticated  statements  be  has  been  able 
to  procure.  A  republican  at  heart,  he  seeks  not 
to  defend  the  unnatural  and  revolting  excesses  of 
the  dominant  republican  factions.  Where  their 
tumultuous  passions  have  hurried  them  into  the  un- 
restrained commission  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes, 
he  seeks  neither  to  shield  nor  palliate  their  conduct. 
When  the  stern  requirements  of  truth  demand  it, 
he  presents  the  very  party  to  which  his  principles 
attach  him,  with  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  fellow  citizens,  with  hearts  burning 
with  the  insatiate  fires  of  revenge,  and  feelings 
steeled  alike  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  the  im- 
plorations  of  mercy.  Demoniac  cruelties,  unbri- 
dled licentiousness,  the  rev^llings  of  crime  and 
injustice,  concentrated  as  he  expresses  it,  in  the 
very  Saturnalia  of  hell,  meet  at  his  hands,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  displayed,  neither  favor  nor  suppres- 
sion. The  frightful  picture  garnished  with  no  ex- 
aggerations of  fancy,  but  wrought  only  in  those 
colors  derived  from  the  strictest  impartiality  and 
truth,  are  exposed  unsparingly  to  the  withering  con- 
demnation of  the  friends  of  decency  and  hnmanity. 
The  midnight  orgies  of  the  soi  disant  patriots  of 
the  revolution,  characterized  by  the  display  of  the 
most  inordinate  passions,  the  comminglings  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime,  realizing  almost  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  actors,  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of 
vice  itself,  are  stripped  of  the  veil  with  which  some 
have  endeavored  to  conceal  them,  and  exposed  in 
all  the  vividness  of  the  reality  to  our  shuddering 
gaze.  The  atrocities  he  recounts  with  such  fear- 
ful impartiality,  are  such  as  his  love  of  country 
would  prompt  him  to  suppress ;  but  the  same  manly 
spirit  that  induces  him  to  record  the  virtues  and 
tsdents  of  his  fellow  citizens,  teaches  him  to  depict 
their  errors  and  vices  likewise.  There  are  no  re- 
lentings,  no  waverings  of  purpose,  but  a  steady  de- 
termination to  execute  justice  by  a  constant  adhe- 
sion to  truth.  Decidedly  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  absolute  power,  as  vested  in  the  monarchy,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution ;  favorable  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  prerogatives^of  royalty  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  constituent  assembly ;  indignant 
at  the  tyrannies  constantly  displayed,  and  the  exac- 
tions conntenanced  under  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sions ;  inclined  to  favor  the  efforts  of  the  republicans 
for  the  limitation  of  arbitrary  sway,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  power — yet,  M.  Thiers  evinces  the 
most  constant  loyalty  and  respect  for  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  freely  ascribing  to  him,  all  the  vir- 


tues which  his  most  devoted  friends  have  ever 
challenged  for  him,  and  treating  his  errors  as  mild- 
ly as  is  consistent  with  a  doe  regard  for  truth. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  calumnies  and  detractions 
aimed  at  the  fallen  monarch,  by  contemporaries,  and 
in  which  the  republican  feeling  still  delights  to  in- 
dulge ;  calumnies  which,  in  the  hands  of  grovelling 
spirits,  have  been  sq.  arrayed  as  to  cast  a  deeper 
shade  over  the  ignorances  and  negligencies  of  the 
virtuous  but  unfortunate  Louis  the  sixteenth ;  he, 
.unmoved,  has  formed  that  dispassionate  estimate  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  monarch,  that 
serves  at  once  to  exculpate  his  memory  from  the 
calumnious  charges  and  treasonable  imputations 
which  literary  assassins  have  labored  so  assiduously 
to  heap  upon  it,  and  to  reveal  the  king  in  that  atti- 
tude in  which  truth  and  justice  conspire  to  place 
him.  Yet,  while  the  historian  presents  the  claims 
of  Louis  upon  our  commiseration  and  sympathy, 
in  their  most  advantageous  and  striking  light,  he  is 
scrupulously  careful  to  omit  no  unfavorable  circum- 
stance, no  discreditable  act  or  sentiment  calcu- 
lated to  justify  the  pretensions  of  his  enemies. 
He  furnishes  a  faithful  record,  from  the  pages  of 
which  we  may  unhesitatingly  form  a  candid  judg- 
ment. What  has  been  said  of  the  king,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  individuals  who  figure  in  his 
history.  He  has  essayed  to  give  the  world  a  faith- 
ful portraiture,  undistorted  by  party  spleen  and 
unsullied  by  the  breath  of  envy.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  as 
depicted  by  him.  It  is  plainly,  yet  vividly  portray- 
ed. The  hereditary  foibles  that  characterized  her, 
and  her  peculiarly  offensive  exhibitions  of  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  that  rendered  her  so  obnoxious  to 
the  republican  spirits  of  the  day,  do  not  abate  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  mead  of  praise  which  he 
cheerfully  awards  to  her  distinguished  attainments, 
her  energy  and  fortitude.  Her  firmness,  nay,  her 
heroism  as  repeatedly  displayed  in  those  trying 
hours  that  preceded  her  condemnation,  but  pre- 
eminently in  that  awful  moment,  when  as  a  royal 
sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  she  stood  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  fearful  guillotine,  awaiting 
with  calm  resignation,  the  stroke  that  was  to  ex* 
tinguish  with  her  life,  the  last  remains  of  roy- 
alty, shed  a  rich  lustre  on  her  memory,  and  tend 
wonderfully  to  enhance  those  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  indignation  with  which  we  regard  her  untimely 
fate.  The  same  impartiality  that  is  evident  in  the 
simple  narrative  of  Thiers,  pervades  the  philo- 
sophic portion  of  his  work.  Whenever  he  attempts 
to  analyze  the  causes  productive  of  political  changes 
and  events,  there  is  a  candor  in  the  selection  of 
argument,  an  absence  of  all  sophistry  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  for  the  elicitation  of  truth,  that  resem- 
bles the  summing  up  of  the  judge,  rather  than  the 
pleadings  of  an  advocate.  He  appears  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view,  than  the  discovery  of  the  true 
reasons  that  induced  the  moral  phenomena  he  at- 
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tempU  to  investigate,  and  in  erery  line,  there  is 
apparently  an  honest  adaptation  of  theory  to  truth, 
rather  than  an  ingeniooe  modelling  oftrath  to  theory. 
It  is  for  the  poseeasion  and  practical  display  of  those 
qualities,  that  we  are  led  to  admire  Af.  Thiers. 
We  do  not  challenge  for  him  the  debatable  dis- 
tinction of  a  polished  writer.  He  erinces  no  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  imagination  nor  extreme 
profundity  of  research,  yet,  his  style  is  eminently 
simple  and  graceful,  without  pedantry  or  affecta- 
tion. Its  peculiar  charm  is  in  that  species  of  nm- 
vel^,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  of  expression, 
which  enlists  our  confidence  and  forms  the  means 
of  enlightening  our  understandings.  He  divests 
himself,  as  it  were,  of  those  national  and  political 
attributes  with  which  he  is  invested,  and  stands  forth 
conscious  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
historian,  pledged  to  no  sect,  religious  or  political, 
the  champion  of  no  principle  but  eternal  truth,  the 
advocate  of  naught  save  justice  untrammelled  by 
prejudices,  unfettered  by  usages,  combatting  error 
only  by  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  maintaining 
that  combined  dignity  and  impartiality,  without 
which,  no  historian,  however  gifted,  can  hope  to 
discharge  his  duty  with  benefit  to  society. 

The  fame  of  La  Belle  France  has  had  many 
ehroniclers,  but  the  laurel  wreath  has  been  reserved 
to  decorate  the  brow  of  one  who  has  proved  fully 
equal  to  the  trust  confided  to  him ;  one  who,  despite 
the  solicitations  of  friends  and  tlie  imprecations  of 
enemies,  with  an  integrity^  worthy  of  the  Elder 
Brutus,  has  scanned  the  faults  of  his  adored  country 
to  the  end  that  he  might  record  them  with  his  cen- 
sure amidst  all  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  main- 
taining that  resolute  fixedness  of  purpose  that 
neither  petty  intrigue  nor  violence  of  opposition 
could  resist.  We  have  prolonged  our  artfcle  be- 
yond the  limits,  vnthin  which  it  was  our  purpose 
to  restrain  it.  If,  in  so  doing,  we  trespass  too 
greatly  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  reader,  we 
offer  him  the  only  reparation  in  our  power.  We 
earnestly  beg  him  to  revert  to  the  work  itself,  and 
there  seek  and  find  an  ample  indemnification  for  the 
boring  he  may  have  uodergone  in  the  perusal  of 
this  criticism. 


SERENADE. 
BY  a.  rsKNCu  rKRonsoN,  jr. 

Soft  may  thy  slumbers  b«, 

And  bright  thy  dreams  to-night ; 
May  thou  not  sigh  to  see 

The  gleam  of  morning  light. 
The  night  was  made  for  bliss— 

The  light  *s  no  friend  to  joy — 
O,  may  the  morning's  kiss, 

To  thee  bring  no  alloy ! 

Why  should  the  early  sun, 
Shine,  on  the  young  heart,  sad? 

A  III]  when  the  day  ts  done, 
Why  should  the  heart'be  glad? 


The  day  'a  a  stagnant  stream, 
That  drowns  the  fires  of  youth ; 

The  night 's  a  glorious  dream, 
Of  all  that  should  be  truth. 

O,  softly,  sweetly  sleep ! 

The  dew  is  falling  by, 
As  if  the  night  did  weep, 

The  march  of  morning  nigh. 
Could  but  this  selfish  heart, 

All  hope  of  bliss  give  o'er, 
rd  bid— nay  do  not  start-- 

I'd  bid  thee  wake  no  more ! 


THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.* 

This  is  an  English  work,  extended  and  improved, 
to  include  the  productions  also  of  the  United 
States,  its  peculiar  soils  and  climates,  with  the  best 
method  of  cultivation,  etc.  It  is  made  up  with  the 
lights  and  assistance  of  the  best  authors  and  agri- 
culturists— such  as  Liebig,  Lowe,  Brande,  Smith, 
Youatt,  Stephens,  Thompson,  Lindley,  el  al. 

It  has  been  a  reproach  upon  those  who  till  the 
ground,  that  all  improvements  in  husbandry  are 
viewed  with  but  little  favor,  and  work  their  way 
into  use  only  by  slow  degrees ;  whereas,  in  all 
other  callings,  they  take  the  wings  of  steam,  and 
in  a  few  years,  spread  themseves  over  the  civilized 
world.  He  who,  by  any  contrivance  or  improve- 
ment, can  make  one  acre  of  ground  yield  the  fruits 
of  two,  is  more  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  be- 
nefactor of  his  race,  than  he  who,  by  improve- 
ments in  his  machinery,  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  The  latter  only  multiplies  laborers : 
the  former  enlarges  the  earth  by  doubling  its  capa- 
cities of  maintenance.  Such  a  man  was  Coke,  of 
Holkam,  England ;  he  succeeded,  by  a  judicious 
plan  of  tillage,  in  converting  a  sterile  district,  such 
as  the  poorest  of  our  waste  lands  in  Virginia,  into 
one  of  great  productiveness.  His  improvements 
were  on  a  large  scale  and  obvious  to  every  one ; 
yet  such  was  the  reluctance  among  his  neighbors 
and  countrymen,  to  forsake  their  old  ways,  or  to 
admit  of  any  thing  like  innovation  upon  what  their 
fathers  had  practised  before  them,  that  those  very 
great  and  striking  improvements  only  spread  them* 
selves  among  his  neighbors  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  the  year — truly,  a  snaiPs  pace.  The  po- 
tato— that  most  valuable  and  important  of  all  ve- 
getables, in  all  countries — required  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  to  bring  it  into  general  cultivation^ 
after  it  was  first  carried  to  Europe,  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Indeed,  it  was  not  brought  into  general 
cultivation  until  about  120  years  ago,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  commonly  used  as  a  vegetable. 

*  The  Farmer*s  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Rural 
Life,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  adapted  to  the  United 
Slates,  by  a  practical  Farmer,  with  Engravings.  Philadel* 
phia  :  Carey  6t  Hart,  Chesnut  Street.  Published  in  semi- 
moDihly  noibbera. 
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lo  Uu8  country,  however,  there  is  happily  more 
kDOwledge  and  a  greater  desire  among  the  farmers 
to  introduce  improvements.  It  is  the  farmers  who 
constitute  the  head  and  body  of  that  angust  per- 
sonage, known  on  this  happy,  free  and  independent 
side  of  the  '*  great  waters,"  as  we  thb  pboplb. 
And  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  Geo- 
logy — itself  a  new  science — and  most  intimately 
connected  with  agriculture,  has  been  so  fostered 
and  encouraged  as  it  has  been  here.  Wb  thb 
PBOPLB,  in  almost  every  State,  have  authorized  its 
Geological  Survey;  and  in  this  way,  more  has 
been  done  for  that  science  by  the  States  of  this 
confederacy,  than  by  all  the  world  else  beside. 
From  the  fruits  of  these  surveys,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  agricultural  condition  of  some  dis- 
tricts have  been  all  but  miraculous. 

Horticultural  societies  ia  and  around  our  cities, 
and  agricultural  societies  in  almost  every  county 
of  every  State,  have  also  done  much  toward  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  in  arresting  that 
ruinous  system  of  tillage  of  which,  alas  for  the 
Old  Dominion !  there  are  so  many  monuments  to 
be  seen  at  this  day — ^like  plague  spots,  resting 
upon  her  green  bosom. 

'^  The  first  history  of  American  Agriculture  dif- 
fers from  that  of  countries  in  the  old  world,  where 
the  advances  in  the  arts  were  slow,  and  every  ac- 
quisition marked  by  rudeness  and  simplicity.  Not 
so,  however,  in  America,  whose  intelligent  Euro- 
pean settlers  came  with  all  the  appliances  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  prepared  to  chop  down  the  fo- 
rests and  clear  away  the  thickets  which  had  so 
kmg  encumbered  the  ground  and  furnished  a  scanty 
subsistence  to  the  savage  hunter.  For  a  time  the 
roots  obstructed  the  plough  and  prevented  the  deep 
tomingr  of  the  soil :  but  they  afforded  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  since  the  light 
virgin  mould,  abounding  in  the  alkalies  and  all 
other  elements  of  fertility,  required  but  die  slightest 
stirring  €ii  the  surface  to  answer  the  puiposes  of 
the  plough  and  harrow.  Here  then  commenced 
the  career  of  the  American  planter  and  farmer, 
upon  a  eapital  accumulated  by  nature  herself 
through  the  most  gradual  accessions.  Rich  bar- 
vests  of  grain,  crops  of  tobacco  and  other  products 
sent  to  Europe  and  sold  at  high  prices,  stimulated 
to  renewed  exertions,  and  the  generous  soil  was 
subjected  to  a  scourging  course  of  tillage,  by 
which  many  of  the  essential  elements  of  its  fer- 
tility were  finally  exhausted  without  any  compeU' 
Bating  additions.  In  Virginia,  where  the  primitive 
settlements  were  made,  large  tracts  of  many  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  acres,  the  once  profi< 
table  culture  of  which  is  shown  by  the  extensive 
ruins  of  stately  mansions,  now  lie  waste  and  un- 
cultivated, or  are  covered  with  a  new  growth  of 
the  oak  and  pine,  renewing  forests  to  which  the 
deer,  once  driven  away,  has  returned. 

'*  The  lands  bordering  on  the  atlantic  have  thus 


been  worn  out  by  successive  years  of  culture  without 
adequate  help,  the  thinnest  soils  first,  and  next  the 
deeper  moulds.  But  let  not  those  whose  lots  are 
oast  in  other  and  more  prosperous  parts  of  the 
Union  sympathize  over  the  decayed  fortunes  of 
once  flourishing  districts,  and  overlook  their  own 
gradual  decline.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  farmers  of 
the  western  vallies  and  prairies  to  boast  of  the 
depth  and  inexhaustible  productive^  powers  of  their 
lands.  With  every  crop,  some  of  the  elements  of 
fertility  must  of  necessity  be  removed,  and  the 
greater  the  crops  the  speedier  the  exhaustion,  un- 
less some  adequate  compensation  be  made.  The 
following  fact,  stated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  that 
valuable  American  periodical,  ^The  Cultivator,' 
shows  the  progress  of  deterioration  in  one  of  the 
finest  wheat  districts  in  the  whole  country : 

'^  *  Thomas  Burrall,  Esq.,  has  a  most  excellent 
wheat  fiirm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  (New 
York,)  which  he  began  to  clear  and  improve 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  on  which 
he  has  made  and  applied  much  manure,  Mr.  Bur- 
rall informed  us,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  that  ha 
had  noted  down  the  average  product  of  his  wheat 
crop  every  year ;  that  dividing  the  twenty  years 
into  three  periods,  he  found  that  his  wheat  had 
averaged  twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre  during  the 
first  of  these  periods ;  twenty-five  bushels  the  acre 
during  the  second  ;  and  but  twenty  bushels  the  acre 
daring  the  third  period — thus  showing  a  diminished 
fertility  of  nearly  one-third,  under  what  may  there 
be  denominated  a  good  system  of  husbandry.' 

'*  All,  then,  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  even  those  now  luxuriating  upon  the 
most  fertile  soils,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  fields  some  of 
the  agents  of  fertility,  and  of  adopting  new  means 
by  which  they  can  obtain  crops  that  may  be  com* 
pensating  and  profitable. 

"  The  late  Judge  Buel,  in  referring  to  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Garnett,  of  the  de- 
teriorated condition  of  Virginia  agriculture,  says : 
*  Let  not  the  Northerners  take  credit  to  themselves, 
ffom  this  outline  of  old  Virginia  husbandry,  or  from 
the  ingenuous  detail  of  the  causes  which  brought 
it  to  so  low  a  condition.  Though  not  exactly  the 
like  causes  have  operated,  the  same  deteriorating 
system  of  husbandry  has  prevailed  with  us,  though 
perhaps  to  a  more  limited  extent.  Though  we 
have  personally  attended  more  to  the  art — ^to  the 
practice — ^yet  we  have  been  equally  deficient  in 
the  science  with  our  brethren  in  Virginia — equally 
indifferent  to  the  study  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  good  husbandry  must  ever  be 
based.  And  although  we  may  have  begun  earlier 
in  the  business  of  reform,  whether  from  necessity 
or  from  choice,  we  will  not  say,  we  are  still  too  de- 
fective in  practice  to  boast  of  our  trivial  acquire- 
ments. The  truth  is,  we  have  regarded  the  soil 
as  a  kind  mother,  expecting  her  always  to  give. 
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without  regarding  her  ability  to  giro.  We  have 
expected  a  continaance  of  her  bounties,  though  we 
have  abused  her  Jdndnese,  and  disregarded  her  ma- 
ternal admonitions.  We  have  managed  the  culture 
of  the  soil  as  a  business  requiring  mere  animal 
power,  rather  than  as  one  in  which  the  intellect 
could  be  brought  largely  to  codperate.' 

'* '  Bi^,'  continues  the  Judge,  in  the  full  fervor 
of  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  *  there 
is  a  redeeming  spirit  abroad.  The  lights  of  sci- 
ence are  beaming  upon  the  agricultural  world,  and 
dissipating  the  clouds  of  superstitious  ignorance 
which  have  so  long  shrouded  it  in  darkness.  The 
causes  which  have  for  some  time  been  actively 
operating  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  other 
arts,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  who 
conduct  them,  are  extending  their  influence  to  agri- 
culture.^ 

'*  The  course  of  tillage  followed  in  America 
since  its  first  settlement,  and  with  such  exhausting 
and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  soil,  has  been  of 
late  aptly  styled  the  old  system^  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  New  Husbandry^  which  last  consists  in 
the  employment  of  means  calculated  not  only  to 
arrest  and  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  but  to 
increase  their  productiveness.  It  is  indeed  grati- 
fying to  know,  that  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
which  have  suffered  from  the  impoverishment  of 
the  land,  agriculture  has  for  many  years  shown 
signs  of  progressive  improvement,  reduced  farms 
having  been  brought  into  increased  value,  and  the 
products  of  many  of  them  being  raised  even  above 
the  amount  afforded  in  the  days  of  their  first  exu- 
berant culture.  This  has  occurred  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Peninsula 
including  Delaware  and  Eastern  Maryland,  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Western  Maryland,  Old  or  Eastern 
Virginia,  etc. 

<«It  is  the  chief  object  of  the  numerous  and 
many  agricultural  publications  so  extensively  cir- 
culated at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of  the  active 
societies  everywhere  instituted,  to  set  forth  the 
principles  and  practical  details  of  the  new  system 
of  husbandry,  and  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  judicious  application  of  manures 
and  all  sorts  of  fertilizing  agents ; — from  good  til- 
lage ; — from  proper  rotation  of  crops ; — from  the 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  root-culture  ; — from 
the  substitution  for  naked  fallows,  of  clover  and 
other  good  fallow  crops.  All  these  means  are  to 
be  adopted  in  conjunction  with  ample  draining, 
with  or  without  the  additional  advantages  derived 
from  sub-soil  ploughing. 

'*  Many  of  the  processes  which  may  be  resorted 
to  In  carrying  out  the  new  system  are  in  a  great 
degree  mysteries  to  thousands  in  the  United  States, 
although  familiarly  known  and  long  employed  in 
other  countries,  where  with  not  half  the  natural 
advantages  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is  far  bet- 


tar  rewarded.  Such  has  been  the  agricultaral*im- 
provement  effected  in  Flanders,  that  the  whole 
country  may  almost  be  styled  a  garden,  each  acre 
being  capable  of  supporting  its  man.  Scotland,  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  has  changed  from 
comparative  unproductiveness,  into  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  in  Europe.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  products  of  the  grain  harvests  have 
increased  within  sixty  years,  from  one  liundred 
and  seventy  to  three  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
bushels.  The  system  inculcated  by  the  new  prin- 
ciples, has  even  in  some  districts  of  our  own  coun- 
try, where  they  have  been  well  followed  up,  in- 
creased the  value  of  farms,  two,  three,  and  four 
hundred  per  cent;  from  twenty  and  thirty  dollars 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  *  It  has,'  says 
Buel,'  made  every  acre  of  arable  land,  upon  which 
it  has  been  practised  ten  years,  and  lying  contigu- 
ous to  navigable  waters,  or  a  good  market,  worth, 
at  least,  one  hundred  dollars,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.* " 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  desire  for  agricultural 
knowledge  and  improvements  in  the  United  States, 
we  need  only  mention  the  almost  unprecedented 
circulation  of  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry^ 
an  abstruse,  scientific  work — by  no  means  calcu- 
lated, it  was  supposed,  on  account  of  the  chemical 
nomenclature  and  other  technicalities  of  a  scien- 
tific character,  to  take  the  eye  of  farmers  gene- 
rally— ^yet  though  that  work  first  crossed  the  At- 
lantic but  a  few  months  ago,  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  North,  and  has 
already  passed  through  several  editions.  It  may 
not  be  supererogatory  to  add,  that  though  much 
that  is  trashy  is  included  in  what  is  termed  '*  Cheap 
Literature,'^  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
publication  of  such  works  as  those  of  Liebig  and 
Brando's  Encyclopaedia,  the  book  under  notice 
and  others,  too  numerous  and  well  known  to  be 
mentioned  here. 

The  Farmer's  Encyclopedia  will  be  published 
in  16  Nos.,  at  S5  cts.  per  No.  It  is  in  good  type 
and  on  excellent  paper. 

The  work  in  England  costs  about  f  15 — here,  by 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart,  and  the 
advantages  as  to  international  copy-right — it  is  af- 
forded at  nearly  one-fourth  that  sum.  No  tiller  of 
the  earth,  who  has  so  much  as  a  ten  acre  field  un- 
der cultivation,  should  be  without  a  copy  of  it.  It 
embraces  all  branches  of  his  vocation,  and  spreads 
before  him,  in  a  useful  and  tangible  shape,  the  be- 
nefits of  the  experience  of  others  similarly  engaged 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

When  Adam  sinned,  "  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden'  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground."  As, 
therefore,  agriculture  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is 
the  most  honored  and  honorable  of  all  callings. 
And  so  hath  it  ever  been  considered  in  all  coun- 
tries. And  though  Adams'  first  born  was  also  s 
<'  tiller  of  the  earth,"  the  great  offence  committed 
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by  him,  seems  to  haTO  rendered  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Almighty,  unworthy  of  a  calling,  which  was 
beaeeforth  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  man,  and 
was  to  be  considered  by  him,  in  all  time,  as  the 
most  peaceful  and  happy.  God,  in  his  displeasure, 
said  to  the  fratricide—"  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
Shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  as  if  it  were  the  divine 
will,  that  the  calling  which  he  had  appointed  unto 
man,  should  not  be  so  unworthily  followed,  nor  so 
soon  disgraced. 

We  said,  improvements  in  agriculture  were  slow 
of  ase.  In  Peru  and  the  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  the  implements  of  husbandry  at  this  day 
are  of  the  rudest  and  most  clumsy  kind — the 
ploughshare  is  a  beam  of  wood  only  shod  with 
iron,  and,  in  many  parU,  sticks  are  used  instead  of 
hoes,  and  knives— macAefw— (a  sort  of  botcher's 
clever,)  instead  of  axes.  And,  although  foreigners 
go  among  them,  and  carry  the  most  improved  agri- 
cultural implements  of  other  lands,  such  is  the  re- 
pugnance there  to  innovations,  that  the  best  "  Mc- 
Cormic^'  or  sharpest  "Collins^*  would  not  travel  into 
use  among  them,  even  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  the 
year. 

As  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  the  most 
charming  and  delightful  of  all  occupations,  so  its 
history  cannot  fail  to  be  otherwise  than  highly  in- 
teresting. As  soon  as  man  was  ordained  to  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  hrow,  the.  earth  was 
cursed^ for  his  sake,  and  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture was  made  his  chief  occupation. 

" '  In  the  garden  of  Eden,'  says  the  work  he- 
fere  OS,  'whose  fertile  soil  and  genial  clime 
appear  to  have  combined  in  maturing  a  con- 
tinued variety  and  un£u]ing  succession  of  ve- 
getaUe  saatenance,  agricultural  operations  were 
unknown  ;  for,  that  which  came  spontaneously  to 
perfection  required  no  assistance  from  human  in- 
genuity ;  and  where  there  is  no  deficiency,  there 
can  be  no  inducement  to  strive  for  improvement. 
That  period  of  perfection  was  but  transitory ;  and 
the  Deity  that  had  placed  man  in  the  garden  '  to 
dress  it  and  keep  it,'  eventually  drove  him  thence 
*  to  till  the  earth  from  whence  he  was  taken. '^ 

"  From  that  time  to  the  present,  agriculture  has 
been  an  improving  art ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  that  it  will  go  on  advancing  as  long  as 
mankind  continues  to  increase. 

"  Man,  in  his  greatest  state  of  ignorance,  is  al- 
ways found  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the 
produce  of  the  chase ;  but,  as  population  increases, 
recourse  most  be  had  to  other  sources  of  food. 
And  we  find  in  the  shepherd's  life  of  the  early 
ages,  the  firet  step  to  agricultural  art,  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals,  which  it  was  found  to  be  more 
convenient  to  have  constantly  at  hand,  rather  than 
to  have  to  seek  precariously  at  the  very  time  they 
were  required.  As  the  increase  of  population  still 
went  on,  and  the  flocks  and  the  herds  had  proper- 
^  Gea.  ii.  15 ;  iti.  23. 


tionately  to  be  enlarged,  one  favorite  spot  would 
be  found  too  small  for  the  subsistence  of -the  whole ; 
and,  as  in  the  ease  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  they 
would  have  to  separate  and  find  pasturage  in  dif- 
ferent districts.    This  separation  into  tribes  could 
not  proeeed  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  and  when  the 
land  was  fully  occupied,  recourse  would  by  neces- 
sity be  had  to  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of 
given  surfaces  of  soil,  instead  of  enlarging  their  ex- 
tent.    With  Abraham  and  Isaac  it  is  very  evident 
that  wheat  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
the  rare  and  choice  things  of  their  country ;  but 
when  such  nations  once  learned,  as  they  might 
firom  the  example  of  Egypt,  the  resource  such 
proiiocts  were  in   periods  of  famine,  arising  from 
mortalities  among  their  cattle,  they  would  soon 
pursue  their  interesls  by  cultivating  them.    This 
completed  the  acquirement  of  property  in  land  ;  for, 
the  space  not  only  long  occupied,  but  upon  which 
the  occupier  had  bestowed  his  labor,  built  his  habi- 
tation, and  had  enclosed  from  injury  by  vagrant 
animals,  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  his  without 
any  one  stopping  to  inquire  what  right  he  had  to 
make  the  enclosure. 

"  When  once  thus  located,  experience  and  obser- 
vation would  soon  teach  the  employment  of  ma- 
nures, irrigation,  times  of  sowing,  and  other  neces- 
sary operations ;  and  every  generation  would  be 
wiser  in  the  art  than  that  which  preceded  it.  This 
especially  has  occurred  in  these  more  northern  cli- 
mates, where  art  and  industry  has  to  compensate 
for  a  deficiency  of  natural  advantages.  '  En- 
larging numbers,*  observes  Mr.  Aharon  Turner, 
'only  magnify  the  efifect;  for  mankind  seem  to 
thrive  and  civilize,  in  proportion  as  they  multiply ; 
and,  by  a  recurrent  action,  to  multiply  again  in  pro-  , 
portion  as  they  civilize  and  prosper.'  In  this  man- 
ner improved  modes  of  cultivation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  species,  and  of  more  fruitful  varieties 
of  agricultural  produce,  have  universally  kept  pace 
with  an  increasing  population.  This  resting  upon 
a  basis  of  facts,  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, and  refutes  Mr.  Malthus'  superficial  theory 
of  over-production.  The  agricultural  produce  of 
England  has  gradually  increased  from  the  insigni- 
ficant amount  that  was  its  value  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  to  the  enormous  annual  return  of 
200,000,000/. ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  this 
country,  and  much  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  produce  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  the 
total  soil  is  capable  of  returning. 

"  Agriculture  is  the  art  of  obtaining  from  the 
earth  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  bis  do- 
mestic animals ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  art  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  produce  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense.  Upon  the  importance  of  the  art, 
it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  insist ;  for  by  it  every 
country  is  enabled  to  support  in  comfort  an  abun- 
dant population.  On  this  its  strength  as  a  nation 
depends ;  and  by  it,  its  independence  is  secured,  ^a 
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agricultural  country  has  within  itaelf  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life ;  and,  to  defend  these, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  a  host  of  patriot  sol- 
diers. 

"  Of  the  pleasure  attending  the  judicioos  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  we  have  the  evidence  of  facts. 
The  villa  farms  sprinkled  throughout  our  happy 
land,  the  establishmente  of  Holkham,  Woburn,  &c., 
would  never  have  been  formed,  if  the  occupation 
connected  with  them  was  not  delightful.  We  have 
an  unexceptionable  witness  to  the  same  fact  in  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  elegant,  talented  author  of 
the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  the  son  of  an  extensive 
potato  grower,  near  Liverpool.  In  the  cultivation 
of  that  and  other  farm  produce,  he  had  been  an 
active  laborer :  and  he  who  thus  had  enjoyed  the 
delights  that  spring  from  literary  pursuits,  and 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has  left  this  re- 
corded opinion,  '  If  I  was  asked  whom  I  consider 
to  be  the  happiest  of  the  human  raee,  I  should  an- 
swer, those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their  own 
hands.' 

**  We  have  but  little  information  to  guide  us,  as 
to  the  country  in  which  man  first  cultivated  the 
soil ;  nor  of  that  in  which  he  first  settled  after  the 
deluge.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  we 
have  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  as  it  existed  among  the  Egyptians  and 
their  bond-servants,  the  Israelites.  From  the 
former,  probably,  the  Greeks  were  descended. 
The  Romans,  at  a  later  period,  were  a  colony  from 
Greece ;  and  from  the  Romans  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  derived  their  earliest  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  arts.'' 

Of  the  agriculture  of  the  Egyptians,  Israelites, 
and  other  early  Eastern  nations,  the  Bible  gives 
almost  the  only  account  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Among  these  primitive  nations,  every  tiller 
of  the  earth — from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the 
peasant  in  his  hut — had  his  lot  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  system,  in  some  respects,  resembled 
the  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM  of  Dr.  Law,  which  was 
introduced  in  England  some  40  years  ago  or  more, 
and  which,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  so  wonder- 
fully ameliorated  the  poor  man's  condition  there ; 
since  the  introduction  of  this  plan,  the  poor  rate 
has  been  steadily  diminishing,  and,  from  X320  the 
year,  it  had  gradually  been  lessened,  till  1832 — 
when  it  had  come  down  to  only  JET  180. 

In  the  earliest  times,  division  of  labor  was  found 
necessary  :  "  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  These  two  dis- 
tinctions were  kept  up  among  both  the  Israelites 
and  Egyptians,  as  seperate  and  distinct  occupa- 
tions— Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Laban  and  many 
others  in  the  Mosaic  history,  were  great  flock- 
masterf.  ^'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,'*  said  Joseph, 
to  his  brethren,  "  when  Pharoah  shall  call  you  and  I 
say  what  is  your  occupation !  That  ye  shall  say, 


Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  catUe  from 
our  youth  even  until  now,  both  we  and  also  our 
fathers,  that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians." But  the  keeper  of  flocks  was  ao  esteemed 
by  the  agricultural  Egyptians,  '*  because,  about  a 
century  before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  among  them, 
a  tribe  of  Cushite  shepherds  from  Arabia  had  con- 
quered their  nation,  and  held  them  in  slavery  ;  till, 
after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  thirty  years,  they  re- 
gained their  liberty  about  twenty-seven  years  be- 
fore Joseph  was  promoted  by  Pharoah.  That  the 
Egyptians  were  flock-masters  is  certaia,  from  many 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  when  Pharoah 
gave  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  dwell  in  Goshen, 
he  added,  as  he  spoke  to  Joseph,  '  And  if  thou 
knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 
make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle  ;'*  and  when  the 
murrain  came  into  Egypt,  it  was  upon  their  horses, 
asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.* 

*'  The  attention  and  care  necessary  to  be  paid  to 
their  domestic  animals  were  evidently  well  known 
and  attended  to ;  for  when  they  proposed  to  settle 
in  a  land,  their  first  thought  was  to  build  ^sheep- 
folds  for  their  cattle.'^  They  had  stalls  for  their 
oxen,*  and  for  all  their  beasts.  Thus  King  Hese- 
kiah  is  said  to  have  made  *  stalls  for  all  manner  of 
beasts,  and  cotes  for  flocks;  moreover,  he  provided 
him  possessions  of  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance;'* 
and  that  this  abundance  exceeded  the  possessions 
of  the  greatest  of  our  modern  flock-masters,  we 
may  readily  acknowledge,  when  we  read  that 
^Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep-master,  and 
rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  100,000  lambs, 
and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool.'^ 

"  They  prepared  the  provender  for  their  horses 
and  asses  of  chafif,  or  cut  straw  and  barley.*  Oar 
translation  does  not  explicitly  state  this,  but  it  is 
clear  in  the  Hebrew  original.*  It  is  also  certain, 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  that  they  tied  op  calves 
and  bullocks  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  ;'* 
and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the 
dairy.  'Surely  the  churning  of  milk,'  says  Solo- 
mon, *  bnngeth  forth  butter  ;'^^  and  Samuel  speaks 
of  the  '  cheese  of  kine.'"  The  chief  vegetable 
products  cultivated  by  these  eastern  nations  were, 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  rye,  the  olive,  and  the 
vine." 

"  The  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  their 
tillage,  give  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were 
skilful  husbandmen.  The  name  for  tillage^^  em- 
phatically expresses  their  idea  of  it ;  for  it  literally 
means  to  serve  the  ground?*    And  that  the  cares 

^  Gen.  zlvii.  6.  ^  Exod.  ix.  3.  «  Nomb.  xxxii.  16.  *  Hab. 
iii.  17.  *2  Chron.  xxxii.  28.  ^2  Kings,  iii.  4.  ^Judges 
xix.  21  ;  1  Kings,  iv.  28.  •  Dr.  Kcnnicott's  xxivth  Codex ; 
Harmor's  Observations,  i.  423.  ^'^  Jerem.  xlvi.  21 ;  .\raos, 
vi.  4,  &c.,  Parkharst*8  Hebrew  Lexicon,  673.  "  Prov. 
XXX.  31.  »»2  Sam.  xxvii.  29.  "  Exod.  ix.  31 ;  Levi!  xix. 
10 ;  2  Sun.  xvii,  28,  &c.    ^«  Obed.    ^*  Parkhurst,  506. 
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and  atteniion  necessary  were  well  sustained,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  tluit  David,  for  his  eztensive 
estate,  had  an  overseer  for  the  storehoases  in  the 
fields ;  another  over  the  tDlage  of  the  groand ;  a 
third  over  the  vineyards ;  a  foarth  over  the  olive 
trees;  two  to  superintend  his  herds;  a  seventh 
over  his  camels;  an  eighth  to  superintend  his 
ilocks ;  and  a  ninth  to  attend  similar  to  the  asses." 

*^  Of  their  ploughing,  we  know  that  they  turned 
up  the  soil  in  ridges,  similarly  to  our  own  practice ; 
for  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  husbandman  signifies  a 
man  who  does  so.^^  That  they  ploughed  with  two 
beasts  of  the  same  species  attached  abreast  to  the 
plough."  That  the  yoke  or  collar  was  fastened  to 
tbe  neck  of  the  animal ;  and  that  the  plough,  in  its 
mode  of  drawing  the  furrows,  resembled  our  own; 
for  we  read  of  their  sharpening  the  oonlter  and  the 
ploughshare."  Ploughing  was  an  operation  that 
they  were  aware  might  be  beneficially  performed 
at  all  seasons ;  for  Solomon  mentions  it  as  a  symp- 
tom of  a  sluggard,  that  he  will  not  plough  in  the 
winter  ;^  and  that  too  much  care  could  not  be  de- 
voted to  it,  they  expressed,  by  deriving  their  name 
for  ploughing  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies 
silent  thought  and  attention,^ 

**  Their  sowing  was  broadcast,  from  a  basket  ;** 
and  they  gave  the  land  a  second  superficial  plough- 
ing to  cover  the  seed.  It  is  true  that  harrowing  is 
mentioned  in  our  translation  f^  but  Schnltens  and 
other  Hebraists  agree  that  harrowing  was  not  prac- 
tised by  them.  Russell,  in  remarking  upon  the 
mode  of  cultivation  now  practised  near  Aleppo, 
says,  'No  harrow  is  used,  but  the  ground  is 
ploughed  a  second  time  after  it  is  sown,  to  cover 
the  grain. '^ 

''The  afler-cultivation  apparently  was  not  ne- 
glected ;  they  had  hoes  or  mattocks,  which  they  em- 
ployed for  extirpating  injurious  plants.  'On  all 
hills,'  says  the  prophet,  '  that  shall  be  digged  with 
the  mattock,  there  shall  not  come  thither  the  fear 
of  briars  and  thorns.'*^  In  those  hot  climates  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture  was  necessary  for  a 
healthful  vegetation ;  and  the  simile  of  desolation, 
employed  by  the  same  prophet,  is  '  a  garden  that 
hath  no  water. '^  In  Egypt  they  irrigated  their 
lands;  and  the  water  thus  supplied  to  them  was 
laised  by  an  hydraulic  machine,  worked  by  men  in 
the  same  manner  as  Uie  modern  tread- wheel.  To 
this  practice  Moses  alludes,  when  he  reminds  the 
Israelites  of  their  sowing  their  seed  in  Egypt,  and 
watering  it  with  their  feet,  a  practice  still  pursued 
in  Arabia.'^ 

"  When  tbe  com  was  ripe,  it  was  cnt  with  either 
t  ^ckle  or  a  scythe,*"  was  bound  into  sheaves," 

'•  1  Chron.  xxvii.  26,  31.  "  Parkhurst,  93.  "  Deut. 
nil.  10.  "  1  Sam.  xiii,  20,  &c.  »•  Prov.  xx.  4.  "  Park- 
ham,  244.  **  Amos,  xi,  13 ;  Psalm  cxxvi.  6.  »»  Job.  xxxix. 
10.  >•  Parkhurst,  720.  «» Isa.  vii.  25.  «l8a.i.30.  "DeUt 
ati.  10;  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  i.  121.  "  Jcr.  1. 16; 
Joel,  iii,  13.    »•  Psalm  cxxix.  7 ;  Deiu.  xxiv.  10,  &c. 
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and  was  conveyed  in  carts,**  either  immediately  to 
the  threshing-floor  or  to  the  bam.  They  never 
formed  it  into  stacks  as  we  do.  These  passages  in 
the  Scriptures'^  refer  exclusively  to  the  thraves  or 
shooks  in  which  the  sheaves  are  reared  as  they  are 
cut."  The  threshing-floors,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  were  evidently  level  plats  of  ground 
in  the  open  air."  They  were  so  placed  that  the 
wind  might,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  remove 
the  chief  part  of  the  chaff.  They,  perhaps,  had 
threshing-floors  under  cover,  to  be  used  in  incle- 
ment seasons ;  for,  Hosea,'*  speaking  of  *  the  nfm- 
mer  threshing-floors,'  justifies  such  surmise.  The 
instruments  and  modes  of  threshing  were  various. 
They  are  all  mentioned  in  these  two  verses  of  the 
prophet :  '  Fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  thresh- 
ing instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  upon 
the  cummin,  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a 
staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  Bread -corn  is 
bruised  i>ecaose  be  will  not  ever  be  threshing  if, 
nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  nor  bruise 
it  with  his  horsemen.'"  When  the  seed  was 
threshed  by  horses,  they  were  ridden  hj  men ;  and 
when  by  cattle,  although  forbidden  to  be  muzaled," 
yet  they  were  evidently  taught  to  perform  the 
labor.'^  The  '  instrument'  was  a  kind  of  sledge 
made  of  thick  boards,  and  furnished  underneath 
with  teeth  of  iron."  The  revolving  wheels  of  a 
cart,  and  the  various  sized  poles  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  need  no  further  comment.  To  com- 
plete the  dressing  of  the  corn,  it  was  passed 
through  a  sieve,'*  and  thrown  up  against  the  wind 
by  means  of  a  shovel.  The  fan  was,  and  is  still, 
unknown  to  the  eastern  husbandmen;  and  where 
that  word  is  employed  in  our  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  original  seems  to  intend  either  the 
wind  or  the  shovel.*^ 

**  Of  their  knowledge  of  manures  we  know  little. 
Wood  was  so  scarce  that  they  consumed  the  dung 
of  their  animals  for  fuel.*^  Perhaps  it  was  this 
deficiency  of  carbonaceous  matters  for  their  lands 
that  makes  an  attention  to  fallowing  so  strictly  en- 
joined." 

^*  The  landed  estates  were  large,  both  of  the 
kings  and  of  some  of  their  subjects ;  for  we  read 
that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  *■  had  much  both  in  the 
low  country  and  in  the  plains ;  husbandmen  also, 
and  vine-dressers  in  the  mountains  and  in  Carmel, 
for  he  loved  husbandry  ;'^'  that  Elijah  found  Elisha 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  at  plough,  himself  being 
with  the  twelfth  yoke  ;**  and  that  Job,  the  greatest 
man  of  the  east,  had  14,000  sheep,  6,000  camels, 
1,000  yoke  of  oxen,  and  1,000  she-asses."    In  the 

"  Amoi,  ii,  13.  '^  Exod.  xxii.  6 ;  Judg.  X7.  5 ;  Job,  v.  26. 
"  Harmer*s  ObMtrv.  iw.  146,  &c.  "  Judg.  vi.  37 ;  2  San. 
xxiv.  18—25,  &c.  ^*  Hosea  ii.  35.  "  Isaiah,  xxviii.  27,  28. 
"  Deut.  XXV.  4.  »^  Hosea,  x.  1 1.  "  Isaiah,  xli.  15 ;  Park- 
burst,  242, 112.  '*  Amos,  ix.  9.  "  Isaiah,  xxx.  24 ;  Jer. 
XT.  7 ;  Parkhurst.  183,  689.  "  Parkharst,  764.  "  Levit. 
xix.  23 ;  XXV.  3 ;  Hosea,  x.  12,  &o.  "2  CbroD.  xxvi.  10. 
**  1  Kings,  xix.  19.    "  Job,  i.  3 ;  xlii.  12. 
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time  of  Isaiah,  the  accumalation  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors  was  so  much 
on  the  increase,  that  a  curse  was  uttered  against 
this  engrossment.  *  Wo  unto  them,'  says  the  pro- 
phet, '  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to 
field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.'"** 

The  importance  and  blessings  of  good  husbandry 
were  well  understood  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  heathenish  but  highly  civilized  and  polished 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And  accordingly,  there  was, 
in  their  mythology,  no  lack  of  gods  and  goddesses 
to  preside  over  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

*'  They  attributed  to  Ceres — as  their  progenitors, 
the  Egyptians,  did  to  Isis — ^the  invention  of  the 
arts  of  tilling  the  soil.  Ceres  is  said  to  have  im- 
parted these  to  Triptolemns,  of  Eleusis,  and  to  have 
sent  him  as  her  missionary  round  the  world  to  teach 
mankind  the  best  modes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Greeks,  about 
1356  years  before  the  Christian  era,  established  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  and  enduring  of  all  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies ;  for  they  were  not  established  at 
Rome  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Super- 
stition is  a  prolific  weakness ;  and,  consequently, 
by  degrees,  every  operation  of  agriculture,  and 
every  period  of  the  growth  of  crops,  obtained  its 
presiding  and  tutelary  deity.  The  goddess,  Terra^ 
was  the  guardian  of  the  soil ;  Slercutius  presided 
orei  the  manures ;  Volutia  guarded  the  crops  whilst 
evolving  their  leaves ;  Flora  received  the  still  more 
watchful  duty  of  sheltering  their  blossom ;  they 
passed  to  the  guardianship  of  Lactantia  when 
swelling  with  milky  juices ;  Rubigo  protected  them 
from  blight;  and  they  successively  became  the 
care  of  HostUiruiy  as  they  shot  into  ears ;  of  JVfo- 
iura  as  they  ripened ;  and  of  Tulelina  when  they 
were  reaped.  Such  creations  of  polytheism  are 
fables  ;  but  they  are  errors  that  should  even  now 
give  rise  to  feelings  of  gratification  rather  than  of 
contempt.  They  must  please  by  their  elegance ; 
and  much  more  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  anterior  nations,  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  that  they  detected  and  acknowledged 
a  Great  First  Cause. 

"Unlike  the  arts  of  luxury,  Agriculture  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  retrograde  revolutions ; 
being  an  occupation  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
mankind  in  any  degree  of  comfort,  it  has  always 
continued  to  receive  their  first  attention ;  and  no 
succeeding  age  has  been  more  imperfect,  but  in 
general  more  expert,  in  the  art  than  that  which  has 
preceded  it.  The  Greeks  are  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  for  their  agriculture  appears  to  have  been 
much  the  same  in  the  earliest  brief  notices  we  have 
of  them,  as  it  was  with  the  nation  of  which  they 
were  an  oflfset.  The  early  Grecians,  like  all  new 
nations,  were  divided  into  but  two  classes  ;  landed 
**  Isaiah,  v.  8. 


proprietors,  and  Helots^  or  slaves ;  and  the  estates 
of  the  former  were  little  larger  than  were  sufficient 
to  supply  their  respective  households  with  neces- 
saries. We  read  of  princes  among  them  ;  and  as 
we  dwell  upon  the  splendid  details  of  the  Trojan 
war,  associate  with  such  titles,  unreflectingly,  all 
the  pageantry  and  luxury  of  modern  potentates, 
that  are  distinguished  by  similar  titles.  But  in  this 
we  are  decidedly  wrong ;  for  there  was  probably 
not  a  leader  of  the  Greeks  who  did  not,  like  the 
father  of  Ulysses,  assist  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
farming  operations.*^  Hesiod  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  gives  us  any  detail  of  the  Grecian  agriculture. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
Homer ;  and,  in  that  case,  to  have  flourished  about 
nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  His  prac- 
tical statements,  however,  are  very  meager ;  we 
have,  therefore,  preferred  taking  XenophorCs  (Eco- 
nomics as  our  text,  and  introducing  the  statements 
of  other  authors,  as  they  may  occur,  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies or  to  afford  illustrations. 

"  Xenophon  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  359  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  following  narra- 
tive of  the  Greek  agriculture  is  from  his  *  Essay/ 
if  not  otherwise  specified. 

"  In  Xenophon's  time  the  landed  proprietor  no 
longer  labored  upon  his  farm,  but  had  a  steward  as 
a  general  superintendant,  and  numerous  laborers, 
yet  he  always  advises  the  master  to  attend  to  his 
own  affairs.  *My  servant,'  he  says,  'leads  my 
horse  into  the  fields,  and  I  walk  thither  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  in  a  purer  air ;  and  when  arrived 
where  my  workmen  are  planting  treeSj  tilling  the 
ground,  and  the  like,  I  observe  bow  every  thing  is 
performed,  and  study  whether  any  of  these  opera- 
tions may  be  improved.'  After  his  ride,  his  ser- 
vant took  bis  horse,  and  led  him  home,  *  taking 
with  him,'  he  adds, '  to  my  house,  such  things  as 
are  wanted,  and  I  walk  home,  wash  my  hands,  and 
dine  off  whatever  is  prepared  for  me  moderately.' 
*  No  man,'  he  says,  *  can  be  a  farmer,  till  he  is 
taught  by  experience ;  observation  and  instruction 
may  do  much,  but  practice  teaches  many  particu- 
lars which  no  master  would  ever  have  thought  to 
remark  upon.'  '  Before  we  commence  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,'  he  observes,  that, '  we  should  no- 
tice what  crops  flourish  best  upon  it ;  and  we  may 
even  learn  from  the  weeds  it  produces,  what  it  will 
best  support.' 

^^*^  Fallowing y  or  frequent  ploughing  in  spring  or 
summer,'  he  observes, '  is  of  great  advantage  ;'  and 
Hesiod  advises  the  farmer*®  always  to  be  provided 
with  a  spare  plough,  that  no  accident  may  interrupt 
the  operation.  The  same  author  directs  the  plough- 
man to  be  very  careful  in  his  work.  '  Let  him,'  he 
says,  *  attend  to  his  employment,  and  trace  the  fur- 
rows carefully  in  straight  lines,  not  looking  around 
him,  having  his  mind  intent  upon  what  he  is  doing.**' 


*'  Homer's  Odyss.  1.  xxiv. 
*Mbid.  441—443. 


*■*  Works  and  Duys,  50. 
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**  Theophraatoa  evtdeDtly  thoaght  that  the  aoil 
oould  not  be  ploughed  and  stirred  about  too  much, 
or  uaaeaaooaUy  ;  for  the  object  is  to  let  the  earth 
feel  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  sun  of  summer,  to 
invert  the  soil,  and  render  it  free,  light,  and  clear  of 
all  weeds,  so  that  it  can  meet  easily  afford  noohsh- 
meot." 

'^Xenophon  recommends  green  plants  to  be 
pkraghed  in,  and  even  crops  to  be  raised  for  the 
porpoee ;  '  for  such,'  he  says,  '  enrich  the  soil  as 
BUifib  as  dang.'  He  also  recommends  earth  that 
has  been  long  under  water  to  be  put  upon  land  to 
enrich  it,  upon  a  scientific  principle  which  we  shall 
explain  under  Irbioation.  Theophrastus,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  is  still  more 
particular  upon  the  subject  of  manures.  He  states 
liis  conviction  that  a  proper  mixture  of  soils,  as 
clay  with  sand,  and  the  contrary,  would  produce 
crops  as  luxuriant  as  could  be  effected  by  the 
agency  of  manures.  He  describes  the  properties 
that  render  dungs  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and 
dwells  upon  composts.'^  Xenophon  recommends 
the  stubble  at  reaping  time  to  be  left  long,  if  the 
straw  is  abundant ;  '  and  this,  if  burned,  will  enrich 
the  soil  Tcry  much,  or  it  may  be  cut  and  mixed 
with  dung.'  *  The  time  of  sowing,'  says  Xeno- 
phoo,  *  must  be  regulated  by  the  season ;  and  it  is 
best  to  allow  seed  enough.' 

"  Weeds  were  carefully  eradicated  from  among 
their  crops ;  *  for,  besides  the  hindrance  they  are 
to  com,  or  other  profitable  plants,  they  keep  the 
groood  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  free  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  air.'  Homer  describes  Laertes 
is  keeing^  when  found  by  his  son  Ulysses.*' 

"  Watercourses  and  ditches  were  made  to  drain 
away  '  the  wet  which  is  apt  to  do  great  damage  to 
corn.' 

"  Homer  describes  the  mode  of  threshing  eorn 
by  the  trampling  of  oxen  ;*'  and  to  get  the  grain 
clear  from  the  straw,  Xenophon  observes,  '  the 
men  who  have  the  care  of  the  work  take  care  to 
shake  up  the  straw  as  they  see  occasion,  flinging 
into  the  way  of  the  cattle's  feet  such  corn  as  they 
observe  to  remain  in  the  straw.'  From  Theo- 
phrastus and  Xenophon  combined,  we  can  also  very 
particularly  make  out  that  the  Greeks  separated 
the  grain  from  the  chaff  by  throwing  it  with  a 
■bovel  ag^sttbe  wind." 

The  Romans  were  great  farmers  themselves,  and 
held  the  occupation  of  farming  in  high  estimation — 
and  almost  the  first  we  hear  of  this  people,  was  the 
great  attention  paid  by  them  to  their  farms : 

"  When  Romulus  first  partitioned  the  lands  of 
the  infant  state  among  bis  followers,  he  assigned  to 
no  one  more  than  he  could  cultivate.  This  was  a 
space  of  only  two  acres.**  After  the  kings  were 
expelled,  seven  acres  were  allotted  to  each  citizen.** 

*•  De  Caiuis  Plant,  lili.  iii.  cap.  2,  6.  »>  Hint,  of  Plants, 
ii.  cap.  8.  »■  Ofiy«».  xxiv.  226.  «»» Iliad  xx.  lin.  405,  &c. 
*•  Varro,  i.  10 ;  Piiuy,  xvii.  11.    **  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 


Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricins,  Regnlus, 
and  others,  distinguished  as  the  most  deserving  of 
the  Romans,  had  no  larger  estates,  than  this.  Gin- 
cinnatus,  according  to  some  authorities,  possessed 
only  four  acres.**  On  these  limited  spaces  they 
dwelt,  and  cultivated  them  with  their  own  hands. 
It  was  from  the  plough  that  Cincinnatus  was  sum- 
moned to  be  dictator ;"  and  the  Saranian  ambassa- 
dors found  Curias  Dentatus  cooking  his  owa  repast 
of  vegetables  in  an  earthen  vessel.** 

"  Some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome  derived 
their  patronymic  names  from  ancestors  designated 
after  some  vegetable,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  excelled,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  Fabii, 
Pieones,  LentuH,  Cicerones,  and  the  like.**  In 
those  days, '  when  they  praised  a  good  man,  they 
called  him  an  agriculturist  and  a  good  husbandman  : 
he  was  thought  to  be  very  greatly  honored  who 
was  thus  praised.'**  As  the  limits  of  the  empire 
extended,  and  its  wealth  increased,  the  estates  of 
the  Roman  proprietors  became  very  greatly  en- 
larged ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  our  historic^  notices  of  gardening,  at- 
tained to  a  value  of  80,000/.*^  Such  extensive 
proprietors  let  portions  of  their  estates  to  other 
citizens,  who,  if  they  paid  for  them  a  certain  rent, 
like  our  modern  tenants,  wer.c  called  Coloni*^  and 
Poiitoresj  or  Partiarii,  if  they  shared  the  produce 
in  stated  proportions  with  the  proprietor.*^  Leases 
were  occasionally  granted,  which  appear  to  have 
been  of  longer  duration  than  five  years."** 

Cato,  himself  an  agriculturist,  replied  to  the 
question,  as  to  what  was  the  first  requisite  towards 
good  tillage?  To  plough.  What  the  second  ?  To 
plough.  What  the  third  ?  Tu  manure.  The  other 
requisites,  continued  he,  are  to  sow  plentifully,  to 
choose  your  seed  cautiously,  and  to  remove  as 
many  weeds  as  possible  in  the  season.  To  this 
advice  another  ancient  writer  adds :  "  Nature 
has  shown  to  us  two  paths  which  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  agricultures-experience  and  imitation. 
Preceding  husbandmen,  by  making  experiments, 
have  established  many  maxims ;  their  posterity  ge- 
nerally imitate  them ;  but  we  ought  not  only  to 
imitate  others,  but  make  experiments,  not  directed 
by  chance,  but  by  reason."** 

Of  what  agriculture  can  do  for  a  country,  we 
have  a  striking  example  in  the  case  of  England  ; 
when  Caesar  arrived  there,  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says :  **  There  is  not  a  scruple  of  money 
in  the  Island ;  nor  any  hopes  of  booty,  but  in 
slaves."  Such  have  been  the  improvements  in  the 
tillage  on  that  Island,  within  the  last  60  years, 
that  the  grain  crop  has  been  increased  within  that 
time,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  bushels  a  year. 

M  Ibid. ;  Colomalla.  i.  3,  4cc.  *?  Liw,  iii.  Se.  *•  Pla- 
tarch.  in  vita  Cato.  Ceiia.  *•  Pliny,  xviii.  1.  •«  Caio.  in 
PrBpr.  •*  Plutarch  in  vil.  Marius  et  Laculins.  ** Colu- 
mella, i.  7 ;  Pliny,  Epiat.  x.  24.  *»  Pliny,  Epist.  vii,  3U, 
and  ix.  37,  &c    ^*  Ibid,  ix,  37.    •*  Vaiio,  i.  18. 
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*'WheD  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in 
the  island,  an  almost  total  revolution  in  the  pro> 
prietorship  of  the  lands  mast  have  occurred^  The 
conquest  was  only  aceomplished  after  a  bloody 
strnggle ;  and  what  was  won  by  the  sword  was  con 
sidered  to  possess  an  equitable  title,  that  the  sword 
alone  could  disturb.  In  those  days  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  lands  of  a  country  all  belonged  to 
the  king ;  and  on  this  principle  the  Saxon  monarchs 
gave  to  their  followers  whatever  districts  they 
pleased,  as  rewards  for  the  assistance  afforded  in 
the  conquest,  reserving  to  themselves  certain  por- 
tions, and  imposing  certain  burdens  upon  each 
estate  granted.**  This  was  only  a  continuance  of 
that  feudal  system  that  prevailed  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. 

'*  As  this  feudal  system  declined,  and  was  finally 
extinguished  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  11.,  so 
proportionally  did  the  landed  interest  increase  in 
prosperity.  Freed  from  the  burden  of  furnishing 
a  soldier  and  his  armour  for  every  certain  number 
of  acres,  and  all  restrictions  as  to  lands  changing 
hands  being  removed,  and  the  numerous  impositions 
being  got  rid  of,  with  which  the  lords  oppressed 
their  sub-infeudatories,  it  soon  became  a  market- 
able species  of  property ;  and,  as  money  and  mer- 
eliandise  increased,  and  the  proprietor  lived  less 
-upon  his  estate,  it  soon  became  the  most  eligible 
plan  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  whole 
rent  should  be  paid  in  money. 

"  Of  the  size  of  these  early  farms  we  have  no 
precise  information  ;  but,  from  the  laws  of  Ina  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  a  hide  of  land,  equal  to 
about  100  or  130  acres,  was  the  customary  size; 
for,  in  speaking  of  the  produce  to  be  given  to  the 
lord  for  ten  hides,  the  law  speaks  of  the  smallest 
division  of  each  county  of  which  it  was  particu- 
larly cognisant;  namely,  of  ten  families,  or  a 
tithingy  as  they  were  collectively  called.  Again, 
Bede  expressly  calls  a  hide  of  land  familiar  and 
says  it  was  sufficient  to  support  a  family.  It  was 
otherwise  called  mansunif  or  manerium^  and  was 
considered  to  be  so  much  as  one  could  cultivate  in 
a  year. 

*'  War  succeeded  war,  and  chivalry  and  the  chase 
were  the  engrossing  occupations  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages ;  yet, 
amid  all  these  convulsions,  and  all  this  neglect,  agri- 
culture continued  to  obtain  a  similar  degree  of  at- 
tention, and  its  practitioners  to  occupy  a  similarly 
humble,  yet  more  independent  station  of  life. 
Bishop  Latimer  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  his  father  was  among  the 
most  respectable  yeomen  of  his  time,  yet  his  farm 
evidently  did  not  exceed  100  acres.  '  My  father,^ 
says  Latimer,  ^  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of 
his  own ;  he  had  only  a  farm  of  three  or  four 
pounds  by  the  year,  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon 
he  tilled  as  much  as  kept  a  half  a  dozen  men.  He 
**  Coke's  Littleton,!.  58.  2 ;  Bkckstone's  Comni.  45,  &c. 


had  a  walk  for  100  sheep ;  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine,  &c.**'  But  that  this  class  of  society 
was  then  not  very  refined,  is  proved  by  Sir  A. 
Fitzherbert,  in  his  Book  of  Husbandry ^  declaring, 
*  It  is  the  wife^s  occupation  to  winnow  all  manner 
of  corn,  to  make  malt,  to  wash  and  wring,  to  make 
hay,  to  shear  corn,  and  in  time  of  need  to  help  her 
husband  to  fill  the  muckwain,  or  dung-cart ;  to  drive 
the  plough,  to  load  com,  hay,  and  such  other ;  and 
to  go  or  ride  to  the  market ;  to  sell  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  chickens,  capons,  hens,  pigs,  geese,  and 
all  manner  of  corn.' 

"  This  race  of  farmers,  and  this  extent  of  farm, 
continued  much  the  same  till  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  wife,  indeed,  had 
long  previously  ceased  to  participate  in  the  above- 
mentioned  drudgery,  but  she  still  attended  the 
dairy,  and  sold  its  products  at  market,  as  her  hus- 
band still  participated  in  the  usual  labors  of  his 
farm ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  that  century,  and 
thence  to  the  present  time,  a  different  class  of  men 
have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  from  the  vast  increase  and 
improvement  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  the 
diffusion  of  better  information,  and  the  increased 
population,  have  all  contributed  to  this  effect.  In- 
dividuals engage  in  the  pursuit,  whose  education 
and  habits  require  a  larger  income  for  their  indul- 
gence, than  can  be  afforded  by  the  profits  of  a  small 
farm ;  and,  consequently,  in  districts  having  the 
most  fertile  soils,  farms  of  from  300  to  500  acres 
are  very  common ;  whilst  in  less  productive  dis- 
tricts they  extend  even  to  1,000  and  2,000  acres. 
With  the  present  expenditure  of  rent,  tithe,  taxes, 
rates,  and  labor,  and  the  reduced  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  farms,  even  of  those  extents,  cannot 
yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  support  the  farmer  of  re- 
fined habits.  And  if  the  present  artificial  system 
of  corn  laws  is  removed,  we  do  not  see  any  possi- 
ble result  but  a  return  to  smaller  farms,  and  a  more 
laboring  class  of  tenants ;  for  it  admits  of  perfect 
demonstration,  that  small  farms,  having  that  ma- 
nual labor,  and  that  careful  tillage  which  small 
plots  obtain,  return  a  more  abundant  produce  than 
those  whicb  are  too  large  to  be  so  attentively  cal- 
tivated. 

•*  Enclosure  of  Land, — ^It  is  a  rule,  founded 
upon  general  observation,  that  the  most  enclosed 
country  is  always  the  best  cultivated :  for,  as  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert  observed,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  live  stock  may  be  better  kept,  and 
with  less  attendance,  closes  be  better  alternately 
cropped,  and  the  crops  better  sheltered  in  incle- 
ment seasons, '  if  an  acre  of  land,'  he  concludes, 
'  be  worth  sixpence  an  acre  before  it  is  enclosed.' 

**  We  have  seen,  already,  that  hedges,  ditches, 

and  other  fences,  marked  the  boundaries  of  the 

early  Saxon  estates ;  and  these  were  certainly  not 

adventitious  distinctions,  for  they  are  mentioned  in 

*^  Latimer*s  Sermons,  p.  90. 
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moM  of  the  Saxon  grants  of  wloeh  we  are  awsre, 
and  are  atrictly  regulated  and  protected  by  law. 
If  a  tenant  omitted  to  keep  hie  fiunn  enclosed,  both 
in  winter  and  sttnimer,  and  to  keep  bis  gate  dosed, 
if  any  damage  arose  from  his  hedge  being  broken 
down,  or  his  gate  being  open,  he  was  declared 
to  be  legally  punishable.*"  If  a  freeman  broke 
through  another's  hedge,  he  was  fined  65.** 

'*  As  woollen  manufactures  improved,  the  demand 
for  broadcloths  became  excessive,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  the  continental  nations :  and  the 
consequent  consumption  of  wool  was  so  large,  and 
the  price  was  so  enhanced,  that  self-interest  dic- 
tated to  the  landed  proprietors,  even  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  that  the  enclosure  of  their  mano- 
rial wastes,  on  which  to  feed  sheep  upon  their  own 
account,  or  to  let  out  as  pasture  farms,  would  be  a 
source  of  extensive  emolument.  The  statutes  of 
90  Hen.  3,  13  Edw.  1,  and  others,  were  conse- 
<{aently  passed  for  sanctioning  and  regulating  the 
practice.  The  demand  for  woollens  continued,  and 
became  so  great,  that  rapidity  of  manufacture  wta 
the  chief  consideration.  *  Yet  as  ill  as  they  be 
made,'  says  King  Edward  VI.,  inhis  private  jour- 
nal, *  the  Flemings  do  at  this  time  desire  them  won- 
derfully.' Tbe  consequences  are'  depicted  by  the 
same  genuine  authority.  '  The  artificer  will  leave 
the  town,  and  for  his  mere  pastime  will  live  in  the 
eountry ;  yea,  more  than  that,  will  be  a  jnstice  of 
tbe  peace,  and  will  scorn  to  have  it  denied  him,  so 
lordly  be  they  now-a-days ;  for  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  S,000  sheep,  but  they  most  have  S0,000, 
or  else  they  think  themselves  not  well.  They 
most  have  twenty  miles  ^nare  their  own  land,  or 
fall  of  their  farms :  four  or  five  erafts  to  live  by  is 
too  little.  Such  hell-honnds  be  they.'^**  The 
rents  of  land  were  consequently  enormously  raised, 
and  the  com  farmers  were  ruined.  *  They  every- 
where,' says  Roger  Ascham,  Mabor,  economize, 
and  consume  themselves  to  satisfy  their  owners. 
Henee  so  many  families  dispersed,  so  many  houses 
ruined,  so  many  tables  common  to  every  one,  taken 
away.  '  Heace  the  honor  and  strength  of  England, 
the  noble  yeomanry,  are  broken  up  and  destroyed.''^ 
Bishops  Story,  Latimer,  and  others,  raised  their 
voices  in  their  behalf,  and  hurled  their  invectives 
from  the  polpit  upon  those  who  oppressed  them. 
'  Let  them,'  said  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  king,  *  let  them  have  sofiieient  to  main- 
tain them,  and  to  find  them  in  necessaries.  A 
pk)ogh  land  most  have  sheep  to  dung  their  ground 
for  bearing  corn ;  they  must  have  swine  for  their 
food,  to  make  their  bacon  of,  their  bacon  is  their 
venison,  it  is  their  necessary  food  to  feed  on,  which 
they  may  not  lack  ;  they  must  have  other  cattle,  as 
horses  to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of 
things  to  the  markets,  and  kine  for  their  milk  and 

•Wilkins,  Leges  Sax.  21.      "fbid. 
'*  Edward  the  Sixth's  Remains,  p.  101. 
^  Aseham*s  Epistles,  293—295. 


cheese,  which  they  mast  live  upon,  and  pay  their 
rents.' 

*'  The  short-sighted  exeontive  of  that  period  en- 
deavored to  prevent  these  enclosures  by  a  prohibi- 
tory procUmation,  as  the  legislatore  bad  done  by 
the  statntes  4  Hen.  7,  e.  16,  19.  There  donbdess 
was  great  distress,  and  always  will  be  npon  any 
sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  in  none  more  extensively  than  in  the 
return  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral  mode  of 
life.  But,  as  is  observed  by  ope  of  the  most  im- 
partial of  OUT  historians,  *  every  one  has  a  legal 
and  social  right  of  employing  his  property  as  he 
pleases ;  and  how  far  he  will  make  his  use  of  it 
compadble  with  the  comforts  of  others,  roust  be  al- 
ways a  matter  of  his  private  consideration,  with 
which  no  one,  without  infringing  the  common  free- 
dom of  all,  can  ever  interfere.  That  no  national 
detriment  resulted  from  this  extensive  enclosnre-^ 
no  diminution  of  the  riches,  food,  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  large,  is  elear  to  every  one  who  sur- 
veys the  general  state  and  progress  of  England 
with  a  comprehensive  impartiality.'^'  *  The  land- 
lord,' he  further  observes,  *  advanced  his  rent,  bat 
the  farmer  also  was  demanding  more  for  his  pro- 
duce.' 

*'  The  evil  of  converting  arable  to  pasture-land 
cured  itself.  The  increased  growth  of  wool  in  other 
countries,  and  the  improvement  of  their  manufac- 
tures, by  degrees  caused  the  production  of  it  in 
England  to  diminish :  and  as  dearths  of  com  ac- 
crued, and  the  consequent  enormous  increase  of  its 
value  rendered  its  growth  oiore  lucrative,  pasture- 
land  gradually  returned  to  the  dominion  of  the 
plough. 

*'  Since  that  period  enclosures  have  gone  on  with 
various,  but  certainly  undiminished,  degrees  of 
activity.  More  than  3,000  enclosure  bills  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  The  land  so 
enclosed  was,  and  is,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the 
growth  of  corn ;  but  since  the  field  culture  of  tur- 
nips was  introduced  in  the  seventeenth,  of  mangel 
wurzel  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  other  im-  ■ 
provements  in  agricultural  practice,  every  farm  is 
enabled  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  stock 
and  tillage  husbandry. 

"  ImplemerUs. — It  is  very  certain  that  the  state  of 
any  art  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  its  in- 
struments. If  these  are  imperfect,  it  cannot  be^ 
much  advanced ;  and  this  is  so  universally  the  case^ 
that  agriculture,  of  course,  is  no  exception. 

"  We  find,  in  the  earliest  of  our  national  records, 
that  the  plough,  the  most  important  implement  of 
husbandmen,  was  then  of  a  very  rude  construction. 
In  general  form  it  rudely  resembled  the  plough  now 
employed,  but  the  workmanship  was  singularly  im- 
perfect. This  is  no  matter  of  surprise ;  for  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country  there  were  no 
artificers.  The  ploughman  was  also  the  plough- 
n  Turner's  History  of  Edward  tbe  Sixth,  &e. 
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wiighf .  It  was  a  law  of  the  early  Britons  Uiat  no 
one  should  guide  a  plough  until  he  could  make  one ; 
and  that  the  driter  should  make  the  traces,  by 
which  it  was  drawn,  of  withs  or  twisted  willow ;  a 
circumstance  which  affords  an  interpretation  to 
many  corrapt  terms  at  present  used  by  farming  men 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  the  cart  harness.  Thns 
the  womb  withy  has  degenerated  into  wamhtye  or 
wanlye;  wxthen  trees  into  whipping  or  Whipple 
trees ;  besides  which  we  have  the  tail  withes,  and 
some  others  still  uncorrupted.^*  We  read,  also, 
that  Easterwin,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  not  only 
guided  the  plough  and  winnowed  the  com  grown 
on  the  abbey  lands,  but  also  with  his  hammer 
forged  the  instruments  of  husbandry  upon  the 
anvil.'*  Whether  the  early  British  or  Saxon 
ploughs  had  wheels  is  uncertain,  but  those  of  the 
Normans  certainly  had  such  appendages.  Pliny 
says  that  wheels  were  first  applied  to  ploughs  by 
the  Gauls.  The  Britons  were  forbidden  to  plough 
with  any  other  animal  than  the  ox ;  and  they  at- 
tached any  requisite  number  of  oxen  to  the  plough. 
The  Normans  had  been  accustomed,  in  their  light 
soils,  to  employ  only  one,  or  at  most  two.'* 

'*The  gigantic  and  universal  impulse  that  seemed 
simultaneously  to  affect  the  human  mind  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  tended  to  the  improyement  of  sci- 
ences which  could  not  be  benefitted  without  agri- 
culture shaiing  in  the  good.  Metallurgy  and  its 
subservient  arts,  and  applied  mathematics,  were 
thus  assistant  to  improving  the  plough.  It  received 
the  first  improvement  among  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ings in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  still  more  so  in 
Scotland  in  the  following  one. 

*'The  common  wooden  swing-plough  is  the  state 
to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  last-named  country, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  is  known  in 
many  countries,  as  the  improved  Scotch  plough* 
The  first  author  of  the  improTed  form  is  differently 
stated.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Lummis  has  by  one 
writer  this  credit  assigned  to  him,  though  he  learned 
th^  improvement  in  Holland.  He  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  form  of  construction ;  but  another 
ploughman,  named  Pashley,  living  at  Kirkleathem, 
pirated  his  invention.  The  son  of  Lummis  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Rotherham 
plough ;  but  in  Scotland  it  was  known  tisihe  Dutch 
or  Patent  Plough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ro- 
therham plough  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  that 
town  in  1720,  or  ten  years  before  Lummis'  im- 
provements. The  grandmother  of  the  Earl  Bu- 
chan.  Lady  Stewart  of  Goodtrees,  near  Edinburgh, 
is  also  named  as  an  improver.  She  invented  the 
Rutherglen  plough,  formerly  much  employed  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.     Mr.  Small,  in  1784,  and  Mr. 

•"  Lege«  Wallicee,  283—288.  '*  Bede,  Hist.  Abb.  Wear- 
moth,  296.  "Leges  WalliciB,  288;  Montfaucon's  Mon 
umens  de  Monarchie  Francois  L  Planche,  47 ;  Giraldas 
Cambceflsis,  c.  17. 


Bailey,  in  1796,  published  upon  the  proper  mathe- 
matical form  of  this  implement.  In  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society, 
and  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  there  are  also  two  valoable  Essays 
upon  the  same  subject.  In  1811  this  plough  came 
very  generally  to  be  made  of  cast  iron.'* 

"  Wheel  ploughs  have  been  commensurately  im- 
proved. The  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  plough,  and  that  is  the  best  which 
attains  to  them  most  effectually,  are,  first,  that  it 
shall  enter  and  pass  through  the  soil  with  the  least 
possible  resistance ;  secondly,  that  the  furrow-slice 
be  accurately  turned  over ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
moving  power  or  team  shall  be  placed  in  the  most 
beneficial  line  of  draught. 

"  Scarifiers  and  horse  hoes  are  implements  which 
were  unknown  till  within  about  a  century  ago. 
Hoeing  by  manual  labor  had,  in  very  early  ages, 
been  partially  practised ;  for  the  earliest  writers, 
we  have  seen,  recommended  particular  attention  to 
the  cutting  down  and  destroying  of  weeds.  But 
to  Jethro  Tull,  is  indisputably  due  the  honor  of 
having  first  demonstrated  the  importance  of  fre- 
quent hoeing,  not  merely  to  extirpate  weeds,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing  the  soil,  by  which 
process  the  gases  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
are  enabled  more  freely  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of 
the  crop.  The  works  of  Tull  appeared  between 
the  years  1731  and  1739. 

*^  Drills. — ^We  noticed,  when  considering  the 
Roman  agriculture,  that  the  Romans  endeavored  to 
attain  the  advantages  incident  to  row-culture  by 
ploughing  in  their  seeds.  A  rude  machine  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, as  having  been  used  immemorially  in  India 
for  sowing  in  rows.  The  first  drill  for  this  purpose 
introduced  into  Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  a  German,  who  made  it  known  to  the 
Spanish  court  in  1647.'^  It  was  first  brought 
much  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Tull,  in  1731 ; 
but  the  practice  did  not  come  into  any  thing  like 
general  adoption  till  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  There  are  now  several  improved 
machines  adapted  to  the  sowing  of  corn,  beans,  and 
turnips. 

"  Draining,  as  we  have  seen,  was  attended  to  by 
the  Romans,  and  it  was  unquestionably  practised 
in  Britain  during  the  middle  ages ;  for  where  lands 
were  too  retentive  of  moisture,  or  abounded  in 
springs,  the  obvious  remedy  was  to  remove  it  by 
drains.  This,  however,  and  far  simpler  operations, 
are  seldom  performed  in  the  most  correct  mode 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  their  success.  Draining  was  never  correctly 
understood  till  the  scientific  observations  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  the  practical  details  of  Mr.  Elking- 

'*  Amos'  Essay  on  Agricultural  Machines,  Survey  of 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c. 
^^  Harta's  Essays  on  Huabandry. 
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tOD,  about  the  year  1761,  placed  it  upon  a  more 
eulightened  and  correct  ay  stem.  The  important 
benefits  that  have  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  this 
system  are  very  extensive  ;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  1,000/.,  voted  to  Mr.  Elkington,  was  a 
JQSt  testimony  that  the  landed  interest  appreciated 
the  boon,  and  that  the  benefitter  of  this  coantry  is 
daly  estimated  by  its  legislature. 

"  There  are  numerous  kinds  of  drain  ploughs. 
The  mole  plough  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Adam 
Scott,  and  improved  by  a  Mr.  Lumley  of  Glouces- 
tershire during  the  present  century. 

^  The  past  and  the  present  century  have  also 
given  birth  to  machines  totally  unknown  in  previous 
ages ;  of  these  are  rollers,  machines  for  haymaking, 
reaping,  threshing,  and  dressing ;  and  if  to  these 
be  added  the  immense  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  form  and  quaJity  of  all  other  agricul- 
tural implements,  the  saving  of  labor,  and  the 
power  to  pursue  the  necessary  operations  neatly 
and  well,  will  be  found  to  be  incalculably  pro- 
moted. 

"  Crops. — It  is  probable  that  wheat  was  not  cul- 
tivated by  the  early  Britons;  for  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  immense  preponderance  of  woods  and 
undrained  soil,  was  so  severe  and  wet,  that  in  win- 
ter they  c^Nild  attempt  no  agricultural  employments ; 
and  even  when  Bede  wrote,  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  Anglo-Saxons  sowed  their  wheat  in 
spring.^*  The  quantity  cultivated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  yearns  consumption ;  for 
in  a  very  wet,  inclement  year,  1370,  wheat  sold  for 
six  pounds  eight  shillings  per  quarter,  which  calcu- 
lating for  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money, 
was  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  our  present  cur- 
rency. It  continued  an  article  of  comparative 
luxury  till  nearly  the  17th  century  commenced; 
for  in  the  hoosehold  books  of  several  noble  fami- 
lies, it  is  mentioned  that  manehetSf  and  other  loaves 
of  wheat  flour,  were  served  at  the  master's  table, 
but  there  is  only  notice  taken  of  coarser  kinds  for 
ibe  servants.  That  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was 
▼ery  partial  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  attested 
by  Tusser,  who,  writing  at  that  period,  says, — 

*  In  SafToIk  again,  whereas  wheat  never  grew, 
Good  husbandry  used,  good  wheat-land  I  knew.* 

"  As  the  climate  has  improved  by  the  clearing 
and  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  so  pro- 
portionally, has  the  cultivation  of  wheat  extended. 

'*  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  fickle  and  incle- 
ment climate  of  England  rendering  the  successful 
completion  of  harvests  a  much  rarer  and  more 
hazardous  event  than  now,  that  our  forefathers 
made  on  the  occasion  such  marked  and  joyous  fes- 
tifities.  We  do  not  know  the  motive  that  actuated 
the  farmer,  but  no  dread  of  an  uncertain  harvest 
couki  have  made  him  more  prompt  and  vigorous, 

^  Bede'8  Works,  p.  214. 


who,  in  1280,  cut  and  stored  200  acres  of  corn  in 
two  days.  The  account  is  given  in  '  The  History 
of  Hawstead.'  About  250  reapers,  thatchers,  and 
others,  were  employed  during  one  d^y,  and  more 
than  200  the  next.  The  expenses  of  the  lord^on 
this  occasion  are  thus  stated  : — Nineteen  reapers, 
hired  for  a  day  at  their  own  board,  4^^  each; 
eighty  men  one  day,  and  kept  at  the  lady^s  board, 
id.  each ;  140  men,  hired  for  one  day,  at  3^.  each ; 
wages  of  the  head  reaper,  6s.  &d. :  of  the  brewer, 
Zs.  4d. ;  of  the  cook,  3j.  id. ;  thirty  acres  of  oats, 
tied  up  by  the  job,  Is.  Sd. ;  three  acres  of  wheat, 
cut  and  tied  up  by  the  job.  Is.  lid. ;  five  pair  of 
gloves,  &c. 

"  Barley  is  probably  the  grain  which  was  most 
cultivated  by  the  early  <Britons.  The  representa- 
tion of  it  occurs  apon  their  coins. ^*  It  was  not 
only  the  grain  from  which  their  progenitors,  the 
Cymri,  made  their  bread,  but  from  which  they 
made  their  favorite  beverage,  beer. 

"  Oats  being  well-known  and  cultivated  by  the 
Germans  and  other  continental  nations  when  Pliny 
wrote,  they  were  probably  known  also  to  this  island 
in  the  earliest  ages.  In  all  periods,  even  to  the 
present  time,  bread  made  of  oatmeal  has  been  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  *  In  Lancashire,' 
says  Gerade,  in  1597,  *  it  is  their  chiefest  bread- 
corn,  for  jamrocks,  haver-cakes,  thorffe-cakes,  and 
those  which  are  called  generally  oaten-cakes ;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  call  the  grain  haver^  whereof 
they  do  likewise  make  drink  for  want  of  barley.' 
It  is  so  hardy  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  a 
cold  climate,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in 
which  it  will  not  be  productive.  In  southern  cli- 
mates it  will  not  flourish. 

"  *  Rye,'  says  Gerade,  *  groweth  very  j^entifully  in 
the  most  parts  of  Germany  and  Polonia,  as  appear- 
eth  by  the  great  quantity  broaght  into  England  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  corn,  as  happened  in  the  year 
1596 ;  and  at  other  times,  when  there  was  a  gene- 
ral want  of  bread-corn,  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  rain  that  fell  the  year  before,  whereby  great 
penury  ensued,  as  well  of  cattle,  and  all  other  vic- 
tuals, as  of  all  manner  of  grain.  It  groweth,  like- 
wise, very  well  in  most  places  of  England,  espe- 
cially towards  the  north.' 

**  Its  hardiness  probably  rendered  it  a  principal 
grain  with  the  early  Britons ;  but  as  it  is  a  great 
impoverisber  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows,  and 
the  grain  makes  very  inferior  bread,  it  is  now  cul- 
tivated to  a  very  small  extent. 

"  Peas  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
England  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  they  have 
been  much  less  since  the  bean  has  become  a  more 
general  field  crop,  which  it  did  not  till  within  the 
present  century.  T^entils  were  brought  to  England 
about  1548.  Gerade  says  he  had  heard  they  were 
cultivated  as  fodder  near  Walerford.  Maize,  or 
•'Camden's  BritHnnia,by  Gibson,  Ixxxuii. 
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Indian  corn,  was  made  known  in  England  in  1562. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  sooth  of  F^nce 
as  a  field  crop,  and  for  the  same  purpose  was  tried 
in  England  in  1828,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  Tares,  in  1 566, 
according  to  Ray,  were  grown  as  a  seed  crop,  and 
given  to  horses,  mixed  with  oats  and  peas,  though 
they  were  sometimes  cot  green  as  fodder.  This 
is  now  their  chief  use. 

"  Potatoes  were  introduced  from  South  America, 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  1586.  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  informed 
the  Fellows,  in  1693,  that  his  father  introduced 
them  into  Ireland,  having  received  them  from  Sir 
Walter.'^  It  long  continued  to  be  neglected  by 
gardeners.  In  1663,  however,  attention  was  drawn 
to  its  extensive  culture.  But  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  Royal  Society  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, potatoes  did  not  become  a  field  crop  till  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  They  became  so 
in  Scotland  about  1730,  a  day-laborer  of  the  name 
of  Prentice  having  the  honor  of  first  cultivating 
them  largely  two  years  previously.  Every  county 
of  England  now  grows  them  extensively.  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  them.  In  the  counties  round  London,  espe- 
cially in  Essex,  about  two  thousand  acres  are  an- 
nually cnltivated  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
this  root. 

"  Turnips  and  clover,  though  known  in  England 
during  time  immemorial,  were  never  much  cultiva- 
ted in  the  field  before  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  we  mention  them  together,  be- 
cause their  introduction  among  the  farmer's  crops 
caused  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  art  that  it 
ever  received.  In  1684,  it  is  observed  as  a  modern 
discovery,  *  sheep  fatten  very  well  on  turnips, 
these  proving  an  excellent  nourishment  for  them 
in  hard  winters,  when  fodder  is  scarce ;  for  they 
will  not  only  eat  the  greens,  but  feed  on  the  roots 
in  the  ground,  scooping  them  out  even  to  the  very 
skin.*  This  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of  feeding 
off  turnips ;  and  the  same  authority  adds,  <  ten 
acres  sown  with  clover,  turnips,  &c.,  will  feed  as 
many  sheep  as  one  hundred  acres  would  have  done 
before.*^  Brown,  Donaldson,  and  all  other  writers 
upon  agriculture,  agree,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  mode  of  cultivating  these  crops  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  husbandry.  Previously,  light 
soils  could  not  be  cropped  with  advantage ;  there 
was  no  rotation  that  the  judgment  could  approve. 
Tusser,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  following 
homely  lines,  tells  us  that  two  corn  crops  were 
grown  consecutively  and  then  a  fallow  ;  and  many 
authorities  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  some  soils 
were  fallowed  on  alternate  years,  so  that  they  af- 
forded only  one  crop  in  two  years. 

*^  MS.  Journal  of  Royal  Society. 
**  Houghton's  Collections  on  Husbandry,  &c.,  if.  142— 
144. 


**  First  rie  and  then  bsrlie,  the  chsmpion  saies. 
Or  wheat  before  barlie,  be  champion  waiea  : 
But  drink  before  bread-corn,  with  Middlesex  men, 
Then  laie  on  more  compes,  and  fallow  agen.*' 

**  But  now,  by  the  aid  of  green  crops,  a  fallow 
usually  occurs  but  once  in  four  years.  *■  Clover 
and  turnips,'  it  has  been  observed,  *  are  the  two 
main  pillars  of  the  best  courses  of  British  hus- 
bandry ;  they  have  contributed  more  to  preserve 
and  augment  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  producing 
grain,  to  enlarge  and  improve  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  to  afford  a  regular  supply  of  butcher's 
meat  all  the  year,  than  any  other  crops.'  It  was 
previously  a  difficult  task  to  support  live  stock 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months ;  and  as  for 
feeding  and  preparing  cattle  and  sheep  for  market 
during  these  inclement  seasons,  the  practice  was 
hardly  thought  of,  and  still  more  rarely  attempted. 

**  Mangel  wurzel  has  only  been  cultivated  by  the 
farmer  for  a  few  years  past.  Its  chief  advantage 
is,  that  as  it  will  succeed  upon  tenacious  soils 
which  will  not  produce  turnips,  it  enables  farms  in 
which  such  soils  predominate  to  support  a  larger 
quantity  of  live  stock.  Its  cultivation  seems  on 
the  increase,  its  fattening  qualities  being  good,  the 
produce  heavy,  and  liability  to  failure  small. 

"  Hops,  although  indigenous  to  England,  were 
little  attended  to,  and  never  employed  in  brewing 
till  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  then,  when  they 
began  to  be  more  used,  the  citi^^ens  of  London  pe- 
titioned parliament  to  prevent  them  as  a  nuisance. 
*  It  is  not  many  years  since,'  says  Walter  Blith, 
writing  in  the  year  1653, '  the  famous  city  of  Lon- 
don petitioned  against  two  nuisances,  and  these 
were  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  of  their  stench, 
&c.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  spoil  the  taste 
of  drink  and  endanger  the  people."' 

"  There  are  many  other  crope  occasionally  culti- 
Tated  by  the  farmer  which  may  be  enumerated 
here,  and  most  of  them  first  extensively  cultivated 
within  the  last  150  years,  but  which  in  this  place 
will  require  no  further  notice — such  as  the  artificial 
grasses,  rape,  mustard,  caraway,  coriander,  flax, 
hemp,  buck v  heat  or  brank,  teasel,  madder,  saint- 
foin,  lucerne,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  others. 

"  General  cultivation. — We  have  no  information 
as  to  whether  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  va- 
ried their  modes  of  ploughing  with  the  nature  of 
their  soil.  They  sometimes  ploughed  with  two 
oxen,  sometimes  with  more  ;  some  ploughmen,  re- 
presented in  very  old  pictures,  evidently  drove  the 
team  as  well  as  guided  the  plough ;  but  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  have  a  driver.  There  is  a  very 
old  Saxon  dialogue  extant,  in  which  a  ploughman, 
in  stating  his  duties,  says,  '  I  go  out  at  day-break, 
urging  the  oxen  to  the  field,  and  I  yoke  them  to 
the  plough — ^the  oxen  being  yoked,  and  the  share 
and  coulter  fastened  on,  I  ought  to  plough  one  en- 
tire field  or  more.  I  have  a  boy  to  threaten  the  oxen 
^>  English  Improver  Improved,  3d  ed.  240. 
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with  a  goad,  who  is  now  hoarse  through  cold  aod 
bawling.  I  ought,  also,  to  fill  the  bins  of  the  oxen 
with  hay,  and  water  them,  and  carry  out  their  soil/'^^ 
Repeated  ploughings  and  fallowings,  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  wheat,  was  the  common  practice ;  for  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  speaking  of  the  Welsh,  says, 
with  astonishment, '  they  ploughed  their  lands  only 
once  a  year,  in  March  or  April,  in  order  to  sow 
them  with  o.its ;  but  did  not,  like  other  farmers, 
plough  them  twice  in  summer  and  once  in  winter, 
to  prepare  them  for  wheat/^* 

**  In  a  law  tract,  called  Fleta,  and  written  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  given  several  agri- 
cultural directions,  especially  upon  dressing  and 
ploughing  fallows.  In  summer,  the  ploughing  is 
advised  to  be  only  so  deep  as  to  bury  and  kill  the 
weeds ;  and  the  manure  not  to  be  applied  till  just 
before  the  last  ploughing,  which  is  to  be  deep.^' 

^'  Sowing  was  anciently  performed  in  all  cases 
by  hand.  In  the  famous  antique  tapestry  of 
fiayeux,.  a  man  is  represented  sowing.  The  seed 
is  contained  in  a  cloth  fastened  round  his  neck,  is 
supported  at  the  other  extremity  by  his  left  arm, 
and  he  scatters  the  seed  with  his  right  hand. 

"All  agricultural  writers,  from  the  earliest  era 
to  the  present,  hare  recommended  the  seed  to  be 
soaked  in  some  medicament  or  other  previously  to 
sowing.  Yirgii  recommends  oil  and  nitre  for 
beans ;  others  direct  the  employment  of  urine ;  and 
Herasbachias,  who  wrote  in  1570,  mentions  the 
juice  of  the  faouseleek.  '  Sow  your  ridges,'  says 
the  same  author,  *  with  an  equal  hand,  and  all  alike 
in  every  place,  letting  your  right  foot,  especially, 
aod  your  band  go  together.  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  large  seeds  must  be  sown  with  a  full 
hand,  but  rape  seeds  only  with  three  fingers.'^^ 

"  The  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  already  mentioned, 
represents  a  man  harrowin|^ ;  one  harrow  only  be- 
ing employed,  and  one  horse.  In  the  time  of  He- 
lesbachius,  tbough  harrowing  was  the  usual  mode 
of  covering  the  seed,  yet  he  says,  *  in  some  places 
it  is  done  with  a  board  tied  to  the  plough.'  Rakes 
seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
for  the  accurate  researches  of  Mr.  Turner  do  not 
appear  to  have  discovered  any  mention  of  other 
implements  that  were  employed  by  them  for  the 
purpose." 

''  We  find  no  very  early  mention  made  of  hoeing 
by  any  English  agricultural  writer.  Though  there 
are  generally  some  directions  for  *  plucking  up  the 
naogfaty  weeds,'  Heresbachius  is  the  first  that  we 
have  met  with  who  notices  the  advantage  of  loosen- 
ing the  surface  of  the  soil  about  growing  crops. 
'  Sometimes,'  he  says,  *  raking  is  needful,  which, 
io  the  spring,  kxisens  the  earth  made  clung  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  letteth  in  the  fresh  warmth.  It 
is  best  to  rake  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  twice. 

•*Tunier*a  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  546,  ed.  5.     •♦Desrript. 
Ctoilmw,  c.  riii.    •»  Fleta,  lib.  ii.  c.  73.   »•  Googe's  Heres- 
a,  246.    •' Hist  ADglo-Ssx.  ii.  544. 


Moreover,  they  break*  asunder  witli  a  roller  the 
larger  and  stiffer  clods.'*'^'  It  was  not  till  the  time 
of  TuU,  1731,  that  the  due  importance  of  this  was 
appreciated. 

''Of  the  other  operations  of  agriculture,  as 
reaping,  mowing,  stacking,  and  the  like,  there 
seems  no  need  o(  making  mention  :  they  were  per- 
formed much  in  the  same  way  as  now.  *  Corn,' 
says  the  author  last  quoted,  *  should  be  cut  before 
it  is  thorough  hard ;  experience  teacheth  that  if  it 
be  cut  down  in  due  time,  the  seed  will  grow  to  ful- 
ness as  it  lieth  in  the  barn.'^*  According  to  Henry 
the  practice  with  our  ancestors  was  for  the  women 
to  thresh  and  the  men  to  reap.'° 

'*  Irrigation  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  a 
few  places  in  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
there  being  meadows  near  Salisbury  which  have 
been  irrigated  from  time  immemorial.  Lord  Bacon 
mentions  it  as  a  practice  well  understood  in  his 
time  (15d0 — 1626) ;  and  at  the  same  period,  1610, 
appeared  a  work  by  Robert  Vaughan,  detailing  the 
mode  of '  summer  and  winter  drowning  of  meadows 
aod  pastures,  thereby  to  make  those  grounds  more 
fertile  ten  for  one.'  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century  that  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists .was  much  aroused  to  the  subject.  The 
writings  of  Boswell,  Wright,  Western,  and  others, 
between  the  years  1780  and  1824,  partially  awa- 
kened the  farmers  to  the  importance  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  best  examples  of  it  are  to  be  observed 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire ;  but  it  is  now  one 
of  the  practices  of  farming  that  is  the  most  unde- 
servedly neglected.  Mr.  Welladvise  was  its  great 
promoter  in  Gloucestershire." 

Judge  Buel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rich  lands  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  manuring  and  judi- 
cious tillage,  do  deteriorate.  The  average  yield 
in  wheat  of  a  piece  of  land  owned  and  cultivated 
for  20  years  by  him,  near  Geneva,  New  York, had 
diminished  in  fertility  nearly  one-third,  during  that 
time.  Though  this  fact  is  too  isolated  to  warrant 
general  conclusions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  most 
destructive  system  of  tillage  has  been  applied  to 
many  lands  in  this  country — and  that  some  of  the 
finest  districts,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
have  been  completely  desolated  and  laid  waste  by 
it.  But  the  means  of  recuperation  are  abundant, 
and  our  agricultural  resources  almost  unlimited. 
All  other  interests  of  the  country  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  former. 

" '  In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,'  says  a  sensible 
writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  '  we  are,  in  efiect,  ad- 
vancing the  other  great  interests  of  the  country,  a 
fact  which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  in  discussing 
any  single  interest  with  ex-parte  views.  We  will 
take  the  mere  subject  of  commerce,  which  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  inimicable  to  the  other  interests  of  the 

^"Googe's  Here.'«bachius,  printed  in  1578,  256. 
^*  Gouge's  Heresbachius,  406. 
3°  Hist,  of  Britain,  vi.  173. 
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nation,  and  what  a  mighty  spring  is  given  to  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  by  agricultural  enter- 
prise, looking  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  products  upon  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  commercial  communication,  both  at  the 
east  and  west.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  freights 
is  furnished  by  the  agriculture  of  the  south  to  the 
ships  which  are  continually  plying  from  its  ports  to 
the  inland  ports  of  our  own  territory,  and  to  the 
prominent  cotton  markets  abroad.  Of  the  yessels 
that  are  daily  taking  in  their  cargoes  in  the  har- 
bors of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  in- 
tervening ports,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  principal 
portion  of  those  freights  is  derived  from  the  cot- 
ton, sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  as  well  as  the  other 
agricultural  staples  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi :  and  we  find  the  numerous  steam  ships 
and  flat  boats  which  ply  upon  that  river  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  are  laden  with  the  agricultu- 
ral products  of  the  states  that  border  its  banks,  or 
that  are  sent  down  through  the  interior  by  the 
Ohio.  The  commerce  of  the  lakes  is  maintained, 
moreover,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  transportation 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  great  states  of 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  lying  upon  their  bor- 
ders, to  the  eastern  markets  :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  canal  and  rail-road  transportation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  states  as  well  as  our  coast- 
wise trade.  Furthermore,  if  we  examine  the 
decks  and  holds  of  the  ships  which  are  constantly 
setting  sail  from  our  commercial  towns  both  at  the 
east  and  south,  we  find  that  agriculture  supplies 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cargoes  which  are  exported 
abroad.  It  is  agriculture  indeed  which  gives  life- 
blood  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  is  doubtless  as  important  to  the  solid  vigor  of 
commercial  enterprise  as  nutritious  food  to  the 
health  of  the  human  body.  Withdraw  this  re- 
source from  our  commerce,  and  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries of  the  commercial  system  would  sink  into  a 
state  of  collapse,  exhibiting  the  cadaverous  and 
pallid  hue  of  disease  and  starvation.  Of  the 
amount  of  the  several  species  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts yielded  by  the  country,  we  are  furnished 
with  full  data  by  the  statistical  returns,  which  al- 
though perhaps  not  entirely  accurate,  present  as 
complete  a  statement  as  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  furnished.  By  a  table  compiled 
from  these  returns,  it  appears  that  we  have  pro- 
duced during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  June, 
1840,  the  products,  a  statement  of  which  we  here 
subjoin,  with  their  amount. 

lAve  Stock, 

Herses  and  mules 4,333,609 

Neatoatrte 14,971,586 

Sheep 19,311.374 

Swine          .......  26,301,293 

Poultry  of  all  kinds,  estimated  valae  •        .  $9,344,410 


Cereal  Grains* 

No.  of  bushels  of  wheat 
barley 


-»yo 

-buckwheat 
-  Indian  Com 


Various  Crops, 

No.  of  pounds  of  wool 

hops 

wax 


Bushels  of  potatoes 

Tons  of  hay 

Tons  of  hemp  and  flax 

Tobacco^  Cotton,  Sugar,  dfC, 

Pounds  of  tobacco  gathered         ... 

rice 

cotton  gathered  .   -   - 


84,823,272 

4,161.504 

123,071,341 

18,645,567 

7»291,743 

377,531,875 


35.802,114 

1,238,502 

628,303 

108.298,060 

10,248,108 

95.251 


-  silk  cocoons 

-  sugar  made 


Cords  of  wood  sold 

Value  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy 

orchard 


219.163,319 

80,841.422 

790,479,275 

61,552 

155.100,809 

5,088,891 

$33,787,008 

$7,256,904 

124.734 

$29,023,380 


Gallons  of  wine  made 

Value  of  home  made  or  family  goods 

'*  Few  would  believe  it,  yet  such  is  the  trath, 
that  the  Indian  corn  raised  in  Tennessee  ia  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  produced  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York ;  arid  yet  Tenneaaeo, 
in  the  north,  is  hardly  looked  upon  as  an  agricul- 
tural State.  By  the  table  furnished  below,  it  will 
be  seen  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of 
Indian  corn  is  raised  in  the  slave-holding  States — 
and  of  this  quantity  but  a  very  small  portion  is 
exported.  It  is  the  great  staple  for  the  food  of  all 
classes — and  for  beast  as  weU  as  man.  In  theso 
States,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  wheat  is  raised,  though  the  crops 
of  oats  are  large.  The  great  wheat-growing 
States  are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Virginia,  as  appears  by  the  following  table,  which 
has  reference  to  the  crops  of  1839.  These  are 
probably  still  the  greatest  in  this  respect,  thoagh 
it  is  known  they  hare  been  greatly  gained  on  the 
past  two  years  by  Illinois  and  Blichigan.  The 
table,  as  it  stands,  is  an  interesting  one  to  all  per- 
sons, but  especially  so  to  iarmers.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Tennessee  is  the  banner  State  in  corn  ;  Ohio 
in  wheat,  and  New  York  in  oats ;  while  in  the 
aggregate  of  these  three  principal  grains,  Ohio  is 
the  banner  State  of  the  Union — Pennsylvania 
rating  No.  6  in  the  list.  New  England  stands 
very  low  in  the  scale,  in  both  eom  and  wheat,  and 
not  very  high  up  in  oats.  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticot  are  both  below  Httle  Delftware  in  their 
product  of  wheat  and  eom.  The  following  table 
shows  the  product  of  each  State  in  1839,  and  the 
aggregate  bushels  of  the  different  kinds,  excepting 
rice,  backwheat  and  barley — their  culture  being 
not  vei7  extensive-— the  entire  yidd  of  rice  being 
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bat  eighteen  and  a  half  millkuiB  of  boshela ;  buok- 
wheataeven  and  a  quarter  milliooa,  and  bariejr  foar 
and  one-eighth  millions. 


Com. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Aggregate. 

44,986,186 

4.569,692 

7,035.67fe 

56.591,368 

Kentucky 

39,847,120 

4,803,152 

7,155,974 

51,806.246 

Virginia 

34,577.691 

10.109,716 

13.451,062 

58,187,3«9 

Ohio 

33,668,144 

16,571,661 

14,393,103 

64,630,908 

Indiana 

28,138.887 

4.049,375 

5,981.805 

38,186,867 

N.Carolina 

28,898,763 

1,960,865 

3,193,941 

29,018.559 

Illittoia 

22,684  ;21i 

3,335,393 

4,^88,008 

30.957,612 

Alabmna 

20,947,004 

828,05i 

1,406,358 

23,181.409 

Georxia 

20,905,12s 

1,801,830 

1,610,030 

24,316.982 

Misa^uri 

17,332,524 

1.037,386 

2,234,937 

20,604.847 

S.  Carolina 

14,722,806 

968,354 

1,486,208 

17,177.367 

Penna. 

14.240,022 

13,213,077 

20.641,819 

48,094,918 

Misaiuippi 
New  York 

13,161,237 

196,626 

668,624 

14.026.487 

10,972,286 

12,286.418 

20.675,847 

43,934,551 

Maryland 

8,233,086 

3,345,783 

3,534,211 

16.113,070 

Louisiana 

5,952,912 

60 

107,353 

6.060,325 

Arkanaaii 

4,846,632 

105.878 

18Q,558 

6.142,068 

N.  Jersey 

4,361,975 

774,203 

3,083,524 

8.119,702 

Michigan 

2,277,039 

2,157,108 

2,114.051 

6,578,198 

Delaware 

2,099,359 

315,168 

927,045 

3,440.569 

Masa. 

1,809,192 

157,923 

1,319,680 

3,286,795 

Connect. 

1,500,441 

87,009 

1,453.262 

3,040,712 

Iowa 

1,406,241 

154,693 

206.385 

1,777,319 

N.  Hamp. 

1,162,572 

422,124 

1,296,114 

2,880.810 

Vermont 

1,110,678 

495,800 

2,222,584 

3.838,062 

Maine 

950,528 

848,161 

1,076,409 

2,875,096 

Florida 

898,974 

412 

13.829 

913.215 

Rhode  Is. 

450,49e 

3,098 

171.517 

625,118 

Wisconsin 

379,35? 

212,116 

406,514 

997,989 

Dts.ofCol. 

39,46^ 

219,859 

156,072        416.416 

377,531 ,87f 

H,823,272 

123,071,341  585,426,488 

*'  The  aboTe,  it  will  be  remembered,  ia  the  return 
for  the  year  1839.  The  crops  of  the  present  yeiir 
it  is  estimated  have  exceeded  those  enumerated 
above,  at  least  one-third.  It  is  not  immoderate  to 
set  the  yield  of  1842  down  at  800,000,000  boshels, 
the  whole  of  which  in  price  would  average  about 
the  average  selling  price  of  corn,  or  foity  cents 
per  bashel ;  which  gives  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars^  as 
the  worth  of  the  present  year's  grain  crops,  exclu- 
sive of  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley — which,  ac 
oording  to  the  same  calculation,  is  worth  about 
sixteen  millions  dollars  more,  giving  a  grand  total 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions ! !  This 
is  indeed  a  great  country,  and  in  nothing  greater 
than  its  agricultural  resources,  which  are  but  par- 
tially enumerated  above,  and  which,  too,  have 
haidly  begun  to  develope  themselves." 

The  agriculture  of  Flanders  is  perhaps  in  a  more 
improved  state  than  that  of  any  other  coantiy — an 
acre  of  ground  there,  beiog  capable  of  supporting 
a  man. 

This  ia  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  poblica- 
tioa.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 
and  contains  just  that  sort  of  practical  and  useful 
iafoiiBation,  which  is  most  calculated  to  assist  and 
please  the  intelligent  farmer.  Its  scope  is  of  the 
widest  raag8*-embracing  all  subjects  in  either  of 
the  three  kingdoms — ^Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mi- 
neral— relating  immediately  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker 
ft  Morns. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

POR  THE   OOVSRICMBNT  OF  THE    NAVy    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sovthem  Literary  Messenger. 

Dear  Sir  : — For  several  years  past,  your  jour- 
nal has  been  characterized  by  a  healihful  Naval 
feeling,  and  many  of  its  pages  have  been  given  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Navy.  On 
this  account,  though  I  have  not  written  on  Naval 
subjects,  I  respectfully  offer  the  following  remarks 
for  publication,  leaving  yon  to  judge  whether  they 
fall  within  your  plan  or  not. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  (1824,)  the  lamented 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  one  of  his  reports  to  Congress,  stated  that 
the  Navy  was  in  want  of  a  system  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  and  that  the  laws  which  governed 
it,  were  defective,  and  required  revision.  The 
laws  under  which  courts-martial  act,  were  imper- 
fect, because,  the  penalties  attached  to  them,  are 
indefinite ;  and  so  much  discretion  and  such  wide 
latitude  are  given  to  these  tribunals,  that  the  same 
offence  committed  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, was  scarcely  ever  punished  twice  in 
the  same  way.  This  subject  was  again  and  again 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  his  successors 
up  to  the  present  hour;  but  the  laws  still  remain 
unchanged,  and  the  Navy  is  still  without  a  system 
of  Rules  and  Regulations. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
assemble  a  board  of  Navy  officers,  (Captains,)  to 
revive  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Navy.  This 
board  was  convened  under  Commodore  Rogers  as 
its  president,  and  was  known  as  the  Board  of  Re- 
vision. On  the  19th  of  November,  1835,  after 
being  a  whole  year  engaged  in  this  duty,  the  Board 
reported  progress ;  and  the  result  of  its  labors  up 
to  that  time,  was  submitted  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. Owing  to  their  imperfections,  the  officers 
of  almost  all  grades  in  the  Navy,  opposed  them ;  and 
especially  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  medical 
corps,  these  rules  and  regulations  were  not  ap- 
proved. Various  attempts  were  afterwards  made, 
at  successive  sessions,  to  get  them  enacted  into 
laws,  but  without  success.  In  1841,  Mr.  Paulding, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  caused  the  labors  of  the 
Board  of  Revision  to  be  revised ;  and,  had  it  not  beeu 
for  the  expiration  of  his  tenure  of  office,  they  would 
have  been  put  into  operation  under  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  His  neighbor,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Hon.  Joho  C.  Calhoun,  as  long  back  as 
1823,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army,  "  General  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,"  which  were  revised  by  Major  Gene- 
ral Scott,  and  printed  at  Washington,  1825,  forming 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages.  In 
1841,  a  revised  edition  of  the  '*  Rules  and  Regula- 
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tioDs  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States'*  was  is- 
saed  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Departooent, 
accompanied  by  an  order  that  all  its  provisions 
should  be  observed  by  the  Army,  and  any  unneces- 
sary departure  from  them  would  be  puriished  ac- 
cording to  law.  Time  has  shown  that  this  plan 
has  been  efficient  in  the  Army  ;  and  the  example  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Navy 
Department. 

The  code  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Paulding,  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
should  not  be  approved.  At  the  same  session,  184 1- 
M2,  the  Secretary  asked  of  Congress  authority  to 
constitute  a  Board  of  Naval  officers,  composed  of  two 
individuals  from  each  grade  of  commission  officers, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  approval  at  its  next  ensuing  session. 
But  the  measure  was  opposed,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  constitutional 
for  Congress  to  delegate  its  legislative  powers; 
that  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  give  power  to 
other  Boards  to  form  laws  on  other  subjects.  The 
result  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  legislative  power 
was  unconstitutionally  (1)  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  a  system  of 
rules  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  34 ih  of  May, 
1843,  Mr.  Upshur  presented  to  Congress  a  system 
of  Rules  and  Regulations  fbr  the  Navy,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Naval  affairs,  io  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1843.  In  his  report  accompanying  these  rules, 
dated  January  13, 1843,  Mr.  Upshur  says :  "  much 
of  this  duty,  however,  related  to  matters  so  purely 
technical,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  rely  upon  my 
own  views  in  regard  to  them,  but  availed  myself 
of  the  best  information  I  could  obtain  from  officers 
of  the  Navy,  on  whose  intelligence,  experience, 
and  knowledge,  I  could  rely  with  confidence.  The 
code  now  presented  is  the  result  of  thei&  labors, 
conjointly  with  my  own.  The  rules,  as  prepared 
by  myself,  were  submitted  to  their  revision  and  con- 
nection, and  others  were  added  by  them,  on  sub- 
jects which  none  but  seamen  understand,  and  which, 
for  that  reason,  I  bad  forborne  to  touch.  As  offi- 
cers of  acknowledged  merit  in  the  different  grades 
of  the  service  were  engaged  on  this  duty,  the  fact 
that  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  as  now  presented, 
are  approved  by  all  of  them,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption they  are  right.** 

It  is  pretty  generally  nnderstood  that  the  Board 
of  officers,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Upshur,  was  com 
posed  of  a  captain,  a  commander,  a  lieutenant  and 
a  purser,  but  no  surgeon,  the  place  of  the  latter 
being  represented  by  a  manuscript  code  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Navy,  prepared  under  directions 
of  the  Secretary,  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 


medicine  and  surgery.  For  reasons  which  it  is 
presumed  this  Board  of  officers  can  give,  this  manu- 
script was  not  respected  at  all,  but  all  its  most  saia- 
tary  provisions  were  peremptorily  rejected ;  and, 
as  has  invariably  happened  with  all  the  revising 
Boards,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  made  for  medical 
officers  were  Calculated,  both  in  spirit  and  letter, 
to  degrade,  if  not  insult  them.  For  this  reason, 
opposition  was  made  to  their  approval  by  medical 
officers  thpugh  their  friends  in  Congress,  and  the 
code  was  rejected,  in  spite  of  a  surreptitious  attempt 
made  at  the  last  hour  to  enact  them  into  law. 

One  more  remark  on  the  history  of  the  regula- 
tions :  Mr.  Upshur,  who  has  ever  evinced  a  strong 
desire  to  foster  the  Navy,  and  do  justice  to  all,  is 
not  responsible  for  the  objectionable  features  of 
this  code ;  for  it  is  firmly  believed  his  confidence 
was  in  some  manner  misled.  In  proof  of  Mr.  Up- 
shur's desire  to  hear  all  parties  concerned,  he  re- 
ferred Dr.  Barton's  code  of  Regulations  to  a  Board 
of  five  surgeons  which  happened  to  be  assembled 
for  the  examination  of  assistant  surgeons  for  pro- 
motion. It  was  carefully  examined  and  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  its  whole  spirit  embodied  in  a  system 
of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  examination. 

It  may  be  now  asked,  why  has  there  been  so  mach 
difficulty  in  devising  a  wholesome  code  of  Regu- 
lations for  the  NaVy,  that  twenty  years  should  have 
passed  away,  without  this  object  being  attained  ? 

The  prominent  reason  is,  that  the  technicalities 
of  the  Navy  are  so  generally  unknown  to  citizens, 
that  no  Secretary  has  possessed  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  act  on  the  subject ;  and,  on 
this  account,  the  matter  has  fallen  exclusively  into 
the  hands  of  captains  of  the  Navy.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  these  officers  have  not  been 
able  or  willing  to  perceive  the  utility  of  any  rules 
which  did  not  place  all  power,  all  privilege,  all 
responsibility  and  every  opportunity  of  credit,  in 
their  own  exclusive  control.  Such  is  the  clear 
inference  from  the  acts  of  all  Boards  of  Revision 
composed  of  captains ;  but  it  is  not  my  design  to 
imply  that  this  obtoseness  or  illiberality  belongs  to 
every  member  of  that  most  deservedly  distinguished 
grade. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  last  code  prepared, 
will  show  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  intelligence 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  have  been  usually  devis- 
ed ;  and  it  will  also  show  the  propriety  of  resorting  to 
the  very  judicious  and  efficient  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Upshur,  of  forming  a  mixed  commission  in 
which  all  grades  of  commission  officers  shall  be 
fully  represented. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  regulatiefcs  is  on  the 
subject  of  rank  and  command. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  first  chapter  says, 
"  The  civil  officers  of  the  Navy  shall  have  assimi- 
lated rank  with  sea-officers  of  the  Navy.** 
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The  context  shows  that  the'word  **  civil"  is  made 
applicable  to  surgeons,  pursers,-  chaplains,  secreta- 
ries, professors  of  mathematics,  passed  assistant 
sargeons,  assistant  surgeons,  clerks.  But  without 
any  disrespect  to  the  Board,  I  think  the  term  is 
totally  inapplicable^  because,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished meaning  of  the  word,  it  can  be  applied  only 
to  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  any  military  body 
or  community,  and  as  all  the  persons  named  are 
attached  to  a  branch  of  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  known  as  the  Navy,  and  as  they  all  wear 
a  military  badge  or  uniform,  and  are  subject  to 
mUttary  usages  and  laws,  and  to  trial  by  courts- 
martial,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  "  civil  officers. '^ 
Strictly  speaking-,  the  only  civil  officers  of  the 
Navy  are  Navy  agents,  Navy  store- keepers,  Naval 
oonstmctora,  and  perhaps  engineers,  who  are  not 
subject  to  military  law  or  trial  by  courts-martial 
It  is  supposed  that  the  term  "  civil  officers,*'  even 
used  in  a  technical  sense,  has  excited  an  unhappy 
influence  upon  the  interests  of  the  persons  thus  de 
signated  in  the  Navy. 

^'  The  term  "  assimilated"  is  used  technically, 
and  probably  means  '*  made  to  resemble,"  and  when 
applied,  as  above,  signifies  an  anomaly — a  sort  of 
Taak  made  to  resemble  rank,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
kiad  of  rank  which  is  correlative  to  lineal  or  true 
rank^-Assimulated  or  counterfeit  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  word. 

^*  Sea-officer"  is  another  term  employed  in  a 
teehnical  sense,  and  is  used  to  designate  captains, 
commanders,  lieutenants,  passed-midshipmen,  mid- 
shipmen, roasters,  boatswains,  gunners,  carpen- 
ters, sail-makers,  and  none  others.  But  this  is 
not  a  perfectly  legitimate  application,  because  all 
officers  who  serve  at  sea,  are  sea-officers;  and 
peculiarity  of  duty  or  avocation  certainly  gives 
those  so  named,  no  exclusive  title  to  the  epithet. 
Even  on  this  ground,  the  purser  at  any  rate,  who 
usaally  commands  the  berth-deck  division,  and  su- 
perintends the  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  battery 
in  time  of  battle,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  term 
sea-officer,  and  by  no  means  to  that  of  civil  officer. 
Small  as  these  matters  may  seem  to  many,  they 
are  really  important.  According  to  strict  and  defi- 
nite use  of  language,  those  persons  who  are  styled 
sea-officers  should  be  called  official  military  sea- 
men. They  should  be  called  so,  because  they  are 
in  fact,  seamen  serving  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
as  they  hold  the  situation  of  officers  among  mili- 
tary men  serving  on  board  ship,  they  are  by  this 
term  pretty  definitely  described,  and  also  distin- 
guished from  seamen  employed  in  the  commercial 
marine. 

It  is  customary  too,  to  speak  of  surgeons,  pur- 
sers and  some  others,  as  **  non-combatants,"  just  as 
if  their  services  in  action  contributed  nothing  to 
the  soccees  of  a  fight  or  battle  at  sea. 

The  sense  given  by  official  military  seamen  to 
the  terms  "  civil  ofiicer,"  **aon-combatant,"  *'  idler," 


"  flea-officer,"  '*  assimilated  rack,"  &c. — is  attribn* 
table  to  arrogance  and  a  false  estimate  placed  upon 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  which  they  themselves 
would  speedily  discover  if  tliey  were  called  upon 
to  serve  and  fight  in  a  frigate  for  a  few  months, 
without  association  with  those  grades  of  Navy 
officers,  which  they  habitually  designate  by  terms^ 
which,  if  applied  to  themselves,  they  would  con- 
sider derogatory. 

The  article  under  consideration  gives  assimi- 
lated, that  is,  correlative  rank,  to  the  grades  asso- 
ciated with  military  seamen,  as  follows : 
Surgeons,  1 

Pursers,      >  with  Lieutenants. 
Chaplains,  J 

Secretaries,  )     '^r  •»»    ^ 

Professors  of  MathemMics,  \  «»"'  faster.. 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeons,  with  Second  Masters. 
Assistant  Surgeons,  with  Passed  Midshipmen. 
Clerks,  with  Midshipmen. 

Bui  after  assigning  this  rank,  it  declares  "  on  all 
occasions  the  sea-officers  shall  take  precedence  of 
civil  officers  of  the  same  assimilated  rank,"  which 
virtually  takes  away  any  advantage  the  civU  offi- 
cers might  derive  from  possessing  rank  of  any  kiad, 
whether  mock  or  real.  And  in  the  case  of  assis- 
tant surgeons,  the  rank  proposed  is  a  mockery,  for 
the  preceding  article  declares  that  *'  No  officer  of 
any  rank  below  that  of  a  second-master,  shall  be 
entitled  to*  exercise  any  authority  or  command  over 
any  other  officer  of  the  same  or  of  an  inferior 
rank" — consequently,  even  by  these  regulations. 
Assistant  Surgeons  have  virtually  no  rank,  because 
they  are  assimilated  with  Passed- Midshipmen,  who, 
being  below  second-masters,  are  below  the  privi- 
leges of  rank. 

The  Regujiations  do  not  assign  any  relation  or 
precedence  among  the  grades  of  civil  officers,  but 
agglomerate  them,  by  providing  that,  **  The  civil 
officers  of  the  Navy,  of  the  same  assimilated  rank, 
shall  take  precedence  of  each  other  according  to 
the  date  of  commission."  Consequently  surgeons, 
pursers  and  chaplains  rank  with  each  other  pre- 
cisely as  they  should,  were  they  all  surgeons,  or 
all  pursers,  or  all  chaplains.  One  objection  to  this 
arrangement  is,  that  the  surgeon  gains  nothing  in 
rank  for  the  &yq  or  ten  years  he  must  serve  in  the 
subordinate  grades  of  passed-aasistant  and  assistant 
surgeon.  If  two  individuals  of  the  same  age,  enter 
the  Navy  on  the  same  day,  one  as  an  assistant  soi^ 
geon,  and  the  other  as  purser  or  chaplain,  when 
the  assistant  surgeon  is  made  a  surgeon,  the  purser 
or  chaplain  will  rank  him  at  least  five  years,  and  it 
will  be  probably  ten.  Does  not  this  give  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  commission  of  a  purser  or  chap- 
lain, than  it  ought  to  possess  over  that  of  a  sur- 
geon \  If  this  matter  were  settled  according  to 
the  British  table  of  precedence,  we  should  see  a 
very  dififerent  relative  position ;  for,  according  to 
it, — ^and  this  subject  has  been  thorougly  studied  in 
England—- both  tlie  grades  of  surgeon  and  cha|)- 
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lain  would  precede  that  of  poner,  eimply  on  the 
ground  that  degrees  of  universities  give  their  owners 
a  dignity  or  oonsideration  higher  than  those,  not 
Doble,  who  do  not  possess  such  degrees.  But  as 
we  do  not  acknowledge  any  legal  precedence  what- 
ever in  civil  life,  it  may  be  considered  idle  to  refer 
to  British  authority  to  sustain  the  position,  even  in 
argument.  There  is,  however,  one  ground,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  strictly  in  accordance  with  military 
principle,  which  gives  surgeons  a  very  strong,  if 
not  incontesiible  claim  to  precedence  of  pursers.  I 
mean  the  age  of  the  commission ;  for  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  prior  to  the  year  181S,  pursers 
were  warrant  and  not  commission  officers,  and  sur- 
geons as  well  as  assistant  surgeons  were  always 
commissioned. 

There  is  another  anomalous  arrangement  in  the 
relative  position  of  other  '*  civil  officers."  Passed 
and  other  assistant  surgeons  are  commissioned  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  tenor  and  terms  of  their  commissions  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  every  other  com- 
mission officer  of  the  Navy.  Secretaries  are  ap- 
pointed only  by  commanders-in-chief  of  squadrons 
for  the  term  of  their  respective  craises ;  and  profes- 
sors of  mathematics,  (who  were  not  many  years 
ago  styled  school* masters^  and  still  discharge  the 
same  duties)  are  appointed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  until  recently  were  not  considered  to  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  service.  Notwith- 
standing this  striking  difference  in  the  manner  of 
appointment  and  their  comparative  claims  to  con- 
sideration, Passed  and  other  Assistant  surgeons, 
with  commiaaions  in  their  pockets,  are  inferior  to 
the  commodore's  secretary  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  the  next  article  (5th)  we  read :  **  Marine  offi- 
cers will  command  each  other  and  the  marines,  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  military  duties  and  police  of 
their  detachments,  according  to  their  relative  rank ; 
and  surgeons  shall  have  authority  to  direct  and 
regulate  the  professional  duties  and  practice  of  as- 
sistant surgeons  :  Provided,  That,  in  all  cases,  the 
orders  given  by  such  marine  officer  and  surgeons 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Navy,  and  of  their  commanding  sea-officer !'' 
To  say  nothing  about  making  the  words  "  will,"  and 
'^  shall  have,"  synonymous,  let  us  analyze  this  spe- 
cimen of  nautical  legislation,  without  reference  to 
grammatical  construction. 

Suppose  yourself  a  surgeon  seeking  to  know 
what  is  your  power  or  authority,  you  will  see, 
**  surgeons  shall  have  authority  to  direct — (why 
not  say,  surgeons  will  direct  1) — and  regulate  the 
professional  duties  and  practice  of  assistant  sur- 
geons," provided  the  orders  given  by  surgeons,  in 
all  cases,  ^'  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  general 
regulations"  **of  their  commanding  sea-officer  t" 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  board,  if  it 
really  thoaght  oa  the  subject  at  all,  imagined  there 


might  arise  a  difference  of  opinion  between  a  sur- 
geon and  a  commanding  officer  as  to  the  manner  ia 
which  assistant  surgeons  should  practice  and  dis- 
charge their  professional  duties,  and  therefore  (pro- 
videntially for  the  sick  no  doubt)  it  prepared  a  rule, 
and  placed  the  right  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
captain.  Is  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
any  ''commanding  sea-officer"  wiU  ever  assume 
the  responsibility  of  forming  "  general  regulations" 
which  will,  in  any  way,  affect  ''  the  professional 
duties  and  practice"  of  surgeons  or  assistant  sur- 
geons in  the  Navy  ? 

Does  not  such  a  rule  as  this  transfer,  in  a  degree, 
the  responsibility  of  medical  practice  to  ''com- 
manding sea- officers  ?"  Is  it  politic  to  make  cap- 
tains, directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  pro- 
fessional duties  and  practice  of  medical  officers  1 
Is  it  to  be  presumed,  they  possess  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  tlie  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  medical  or  surgical  practice  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then,  if  they  igoorantly  arrogate 
such  knowledge  to  themselves,  ought  they  not  to 
be  ranked  with  grannies  and  old  women,  who 
always  fancy  they  know  more  about  diseases  and 
hurts  than  the  doctor,  until  they  are  sick  or  hurt 
themselves,  when  they  are  usually  not  unwilling  to 
admit  their  own  insufficiency  ? 

But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  article 
is,  that  it  here  indirectly  imposes  a  duty  on  "  com- 
manding sea-officers"  to  make  "general  regula- 
tions;" and  it  further  anticipates  that  they  will 
have  the  power  and  disposition  to  make  rules  con- 
trary to  the  ''  general  regulations  of  the  Navy." 

We  shall  again  recur  to  the  subject  of  rank  and 
command  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  commanders-in- 
chief  and  flag-captains,  &c. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  chapter  provides,  that 
all  requisitions  for  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  vessels 
must  be  approved  by  the  commanding  officer  be- 
fore the  articles  can  be  furnished ;  and  directs  that, 
''  The  approving  officer  must,  in  all  cases,  satisfy 
himself  that  the  articles  and  qoautity  required,  are 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  or  conformable  to 
such  allowances  as  are  or  shall  be  established." 

As  the  rule  stands,  approTiog  officers  mast  pos- 
sess an  amount  and  extent  of  knowledge  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  them  to  have.  They  should 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  minotie  and 
details  of  the  trades  of  carpenter,  smith,  sailmaker, 
caulker,  rigger,  and  be  able  to  correctly  estimate 
the  rate  of  wear  and  tear,  under  various  circum- 
stances, for  any  given  time,  of  wood  and  iron  work, 
cordage,  canvass,  &c. — or  bow  can  they  conscien- 
tiously satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  weight  of  cord- 
age, measure  of  canvass,  &c.,  that  the  public  ser- 
vice may  require  f 

A  little  reflection  will  show  this  rule  requires 
commanding  officers  to  discharge  a  duty  which, 
very  few,  if  any,  are  competent  to  perform.    What 
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commanding  ofBcer  is  sufficiently  well  ac<iaai!ited 
with  nantioal  medicine  to  decide  on  tlv9  ikmd  and 
quantity  of  articles  in  the  snrgeon's  department, 
secessary  for  the  public  service  %  To  discharge 
this  part  of  the  duty  imposed,  he  mast  rely  upon 
the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  surgeon,  at  any 
nte  until  tables  of  allowances  for  medicines,  &c. 
be  established ;  and,  even  then,  he  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  whether  a  medical  requisition  be 
in  conformity  to  them. 

This  part  of  the  responsibility,  namely,  for  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  articles,  should  rest  imme- 
diately with  the  surgeon,  even  if  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  be  with  the  commanding  officer,  and 
the  surgeon  should  be  held  accountable  by  some 
one  whose  education  enables  him  to  understand 
such  accounts — a  fleet  surgeon,  surgeon  of  a  sta- 
tion, or  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. We  have  known  an  article  stricken  from  a 
ssrgeon's  requisition  by  a  commodore,  when  written 
in  English,  which,  when  put  into  Doctors*  Latin, 
was  not  objected  to. 

To  take  away  this  sort  of  accountability  from  a 
surgeon,  and  impose  it  on  an  officer  who  is  unac> 
quainted  with  the  subject,  must  de  facto^  destroy 
all  respoDsibility  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The 
commanding  officer  is  made  to  assume  the  surgeon's 
responsibility ;  consequently,  if  there  be  any  thing 
wrong,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
00  which  he  ought  to  be  acquitted. 

Chapter  III,  describes  the  duties  of  comman- 
ders of  vessels,  and  with  considerable  minuteness 
prescribes  tlie  general  internal  police  of  sfaipe-of- 
war. 

The  third  article  of  this  chapter  declares,  that 
the  commander  of  a  vessel  '*  shall  immediately  pre- 
pare such  internal  regulations  for  the  general  police 
of  the  vessel  under  his  command,  as  he  may  think 
necessary ;  but,  when  under  the  command  of  a  supe- 
rior officer,  he  shall  submit  the  same  for  his  approval 
or  modification." 

The  general  police  of  vessels  is  regulated  in  very 
many  articles  of  the  code ;  and  this  article  is,  there- 
fore, both  uDoecessary  and  injudicious,  because  it 
gives  to  commanding  officers  a  discretionary  power 
which  they  should  not  possess.  Some  of  them 
may  understand  '*  general  police*'  to  mean  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  here  intended. 

The  general  police  of  all  vessels  should  be  the 
same ;  and  can  be,  if  proper  Rules  and  Kegula- 
tions  be  devised  on  this  subject.  Little  or  no  arln- 
tnry  discretion,  at  least  on  such  subjects,  should  be 
given  to  commanders;  they  will  all  exercise  it 
promptly  enough  in  cases  of  emergency,  under  the 
Dstunl  law  ex  necessitate  ret. 

Chapter  IV,  relates  to  the  duties  of  *'  executive*' 
and  '*  watch-officers."  The  last  article  requires 
that  the  watch-officer  *'  shall  be  particukr  in  making 
ill  the  usual  reports  to  the  captain  or  executive 
ofBcer,"  and  that  '*  he  shall  be  particular  in  seeing 


that  all  the  usual  honors  and  etiquette  of  a  man-<^<* 
war  are  strictly  observed." 

This  is  clearly  a  provision  for  the  perpetuation 
and  observance  of  usages,  no  matter  whether  good 
or  bad ;  and  as  there  may  be  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  usage  in  the  service,  on  all 
points,  and  as  there  may  be  some  things  nsual, 
contrary  to  the  discretionary  Regulations  of  the 
commander,  the  article  is  likely  to  become  the 
source  of  difficulties  and  consequently  courts-mar- 
tial. A  proper  system  of  Regulations  should  con- 
tain a  definite  statement  of  the  kind  and  nature  of 
reports  to  be  made,  and  also  describe  clearly  what 
honors  and  etiquette  are  to  be  observed. 

Chapter  V,  relates  to  the  duties  of  master,  and 
changes  one  of  the  usages  of  the  service,  which 
will  also  change  or  render  unnecessary  perhaps 
certain  "  usual  reports."  The  log-book,  which 
has  been  heretofore  kept  in  accordance  with  nau- 
tical time,  is  to  be  kept,  in  future,  "  by  civil  time 
both  at  sea  and  in  port,"  and  the  day  will  com- 
mence at  midnight  instead  of  at  noon,  as  has  been 
the  usage  at  sea. 

Chapter  VI,  describes  the  duties  of  pursers. 

One  of  the  articles  provides,  that  *'  no  person, 
who  is  not  an  officer,  shall  be  entered  for  pay  on 
the  books  of  any  purser,  until  he  shall  have  signed 
the  usual  shipping-articles." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  defines  the  word  *'  officer,** 
*'a  man  employed  by  the  public.**  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  Naval  acceptation  of  the  term  em- 
braces any  others  than  the  "  official  military  sea- 
inen,'*  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure,  the  term  will 
include  pilots,  secretaries,  clerks,  pursers*  stew- 
ards, surgeons*  stewards,  &c.,  or  mechanics  em- 
ployed at  Navy- Yards,  all  of  whom,  it  is  believed, 
are  entered  on  the  purser's  books  for  pay,  although 
they  do  not  sign  **  the  usual  shipptag  articles.**  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  persons  who  sign 
shipping  articles  in  the  Navy,  subject  themselvea 
to  the  boatswain's  lash  at  the  gangway;  and  if 
this  provision  be  retained,  both  surgeons  and  pur- 
sers will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  competent  and 
trustworthy  persons  to  serve  as  stewards.  A  pur- 
ser requires  for  steward,  (more  properly)  clerk,  an 
individual  who  has  received  a  counting-house  edu- 
cation ;  and  a  surgeon  requires  for  a  stevrard,  (the 
title  ought  to  be  apothecary)  a  person  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  pharmacy 
and  chemistry  :  for  these  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be 
expeoted  that  worthy  and  competent  men,  be  they 
ever  so  poor,  will  be  found  willing  to  accept  of 
these  situations,  if  they  are  aware  they  may  be 
publicly  whipt  at  a  ship's  gangway  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  captain  or  lieutenant. 

One  article  of  Chapter  VI,  provides  that  when 
pursers  discharge  the  duties  of  prize-agent  for  the 
vessel  in  which  they  serve,  they  **  shall  be  allowed 
a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  all 
moneys  received  as  prize-agent,**  in  addition  to  their 
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pay  and  share  of  prize-moDey ;  and  the  article 
further  provides,  if  the  officers  and  crew  appoint 
oo  prize-ageot,  *^  the  purser  shall  be  entitled,  ex-of- 
icio,  to  act  as  prize-agent/'  The  whole  of  the 
provisioa  is,  in  our  opinion  probably  just  and  judi- 
cious ;  but  it  is,  according  to  our  view,  contrary 
to  "  an  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  pursers  and  other 
officers  of  the  Navy,^*  approved  August  26,  1842, 
which  reads  thus :  **  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  de> 
clared,  that  the  yearly  pay  provided  in  this  act,  is 
all  the  pay,  compensation,  and  allowance  that  shall 
be  received,  under  any  circumstances^  by  pursers, 
except,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  VII  is  devoted  to  medical  officers. 

One  article  declares  the  surgeon  "  will  be  allowed 
to  his  exclusive  use,  whcn  it  can  bb  done,  a  con- 
venient store-room  for  the  preservation  of  the  arti- 
cles in  his  charge." 

If  a  surgeon  had  been  of  the  board  that  devised 
these  Regulations,  it  would  not  have  dared  to  pre- 
sent for  adoption,  such  a  regulation  as  this.  What 
is  to  become  of  "  the  articles  in  bis  charge,"  if  the 
commander  chooses  to  say  no  store-room  can  be 
allowed  for  their  preservation,  for  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  commander  would  arrogate  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  done,  in  all 
case»l  We  have  hoard  of  a  well-authenticated 
instance,  iu  a  frigate,  where  two  or  thsee  store- 
rooms were  filled  up  with  the  private  property  of 
the  captain,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  conve- 
nient store-room  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
property  in  charge  of  the  surgeon,  could  not  be 
allowed ;  and  further,  it  would  not  have  been  allow- 
ed had  not  the  surgeon  very  promptly  and  properly 
rei'used  to  be  responsible  for  the  property,  until  a 
store-room  was  dlowed  for  his  exclusive  use. 

All  officers  who  are  responsible  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  public  property,  on  board  ship,  should  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  its  preservation.  It 
has  been  too  much  a  custom  to  consider  the  sur- 
geon placed  under  the  obligation  of  a  personal 
favor  whenever  a  store-room  was  **  allowed  to  his 
exclusive  use."  Through  the  arbitrary  discretion 
granted  to  commanders^  surgeons  have  been  often 
oblif|[ed  to  store  a  part  of  the  vessel's  medical  out- 
fit, in  their  sleeping  berth,  or  permit  it  to  perish, 
and  the  hospital  wine  and  brandy  are  almost  always 
stowed  in  the  spirit-room,  with  the  ship's  whiskey, 
and  consequently  subject  to  increased  liability  to 
loss  from  breakage  and  other  causes. 

One  article  of  this  chapter  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice,  because  it  is  characteristic,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  broad  and  pliilosophic  views  entertained  by 
the  framers  of  these  Rules  and  Regulations.  It  is 
in  the  following  terms :  "  He  (the  surgeon)  shall 
frequently  examine  the  provisions  and  spirits  issued 
to  the  men,  and  cause  the  assistant  surgeons  to  in- 
spect and  report,  daily,  to  the  executive  officer  of 
the  ship,  the  state  of  the  galley." 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  yoU)  Mr.  Editor,  that 


this  term  *^  galley,"  includes  all  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  of  ships-of-war,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  the  **  cambouse"  of  merchant  vessels.* 

What  object  of  utility  is  gained  to  the  service 
by  simply  requiring  the  surgeon  to  "  frequently  ex« 
amine  the  ptovisions  and  spirits"  without  clothings 
him  with  any  power  or  authority,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  object  to  their  issue,  if  he  be  of  opinion  that 
they  are  unfit  for  use?  Poor  Roderick  Random  is 
not  forgotten,  for  though  his  days  have  passed 
away,  the  practices  of  his  times  are. still  kept  up; 
or  else,  why  are  gentlemen  of  liberal  education 
still  required  to  inspect  the  galley — the  pots  and 
pans  of  a  ship's  cook — a  duty  appropriately  be- 
longing to  a  master-at-arms  T  By  these  very  regu- 
lations, the  ship's  cook  is  directed  "to  see  that  the 
boilers  and  cooking  utensils  are  kept  perfectly 
clean,"  and  to  "  preserve  order  and  silence  abo^t 
the  galley,  and  report  offenders;"  and  yet  assistant 
surgeons  are  required  to  be  his  special  supervisors. 
Alas,  for  the  noble  science  of  medicine!  Well 
might  its  votaries  exclaim,  *^  To  what  base  uses 
may  we  come  at  last."* 

Another  article  of  this  chapter  provides,  that  the 
surgeon's  "  journal  shall,  at  all  times,  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  commanding  officer." 

It  seems  to  be  very  exceptionable,  to  require  all 
the  personal  infirmities  of  the  officers  and  men« 
whether  they  feel  any  delicacy  on  the  subject  or 
not,  to  be  subject  to  the  censorship  of  a  captain. 
What  interest  can  it  afford  to  him  or  the  Navy,  to 
have  the  right  of  breaking  through  the  confidence 
that  alwajTS  exists  between  a  patient  and  his  phy- 
sician T  Why  subj ect  a  record  of  personal  infirmity 
to  the  official  gaze  of  men,  whose  knowledge  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  enable  them  either  to  comprehend 
or  even  appreciate  its  language  1 

Chapter  IX,  refers  to  passed  and  other  midship- 
men, and  begins  by  stating  that,  "  The  duties  of 
passed  midshipmen  shall  embraoe  all  those  formerly 
required  of  the  older  midshipmen,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, all  the  duties  of  midshipmen." 

How  are  passed-midshipmen  to  know,  say  tea 
years  hence,  what  were  the  duties  ''^formerly  re- 
quired of  the  older  midshipmen  V  The  article 
clearly  implies,  that  the  traditions  of  the  service^ 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  "  older  midshipmen,"  must 
be  preserved.  This  certainly  is  contrary  to  the 
object  of  a  system  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  which, 
ought  to  be  precise  as  to  the  duties  and  rights  of 
all  officers  it  may  be  designed  to  guide. 

A  section  of  Chapter  XII  places  Naval  hospitals 
under  the  authority  of  the  captain  of  the  port  or 
station ;  which  is  erroneoua  in  principle.  If  there 
are  no  surgeons  in  the  Navy  capable  of  dischar- 
ging the  administrative  as  well  as  professional  du- 

*  In  the  slang  of  merchant  sailors,  the  cook  is  called 
"  Doctor,"  which  may  l)c  the  reason  why  a  "  doctor"  in  a 
man>of-war,  should  be  the  general  superintcndant  of  the 

cambouse." 
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ties  of  hospitals,  the  whole  oorps  ooght  to  be  dis- 
missed. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
general  discipline  of  the  Na?al  service  which  re- 
quires hospitals  to  be  under  the  direction,  or  even 
under  the  general  supervision  of  captains  or  corn* 
manders,  at  any  rate  since  the  creation  of  the  medi- 
cal bureau  in  the  Navy  department.  It  strikes  us 
that  this  provision  will  be  looked  upon  by  medical 
men  throughout  the  country  as  an  insult  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

With  a  reference  to  one  more  article  (Chapter 
XVI,)  we  will  close  our  hasty  critique  of  this  re- 
markable production,  the  joint  labor  of  a  captain, 
a  commander,  a  lieutenant,  a  purser,  a  judge  and 
an  attorney ! 

The  chapter  in  question  provides,  that  whenever 
surveys  aje  held  for  granting  pensions,  the  board 
or  commission  of  survey  shall  consist  of  one  or 
more  captains  or  commanders,  and  two  or  more 
medical  officers,  and  requires  them  to  '^  report  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  the  extent  to  which  it  disa- 
bles the  persou  from  supporting  himself  by  his  la- 
bor :"  and  further  charges  the  surveying  officers, 
(captains  and  commanders)  to  make  their  reports 
wiih  so  much  care  that  **  they  may  be  able  conscien- 
iwusly  to  tnake  oath  of  their  correctness/*  Here 
we  have  captains  or  commanders,  required  con- 
9cientiousTy  to  make  oath  as  to  the  correctness  of 
their  opinions  on  matters  with  which  it  would  be 
illiberal  to  presume  they  are  acquainted.  Would 
captains  or  commanders  be  willing  to  make  oath 
that  an  individuars  disability  is  owing  to  a  perma- 
nent or  false  anchylosis,  or  pseudarthrosis,  or  to 
cataract .  or  aneurosis,  or  nebula  or  glaucoma  \ — 
and  also  swear  as  to  **  the  nature  of  the  injury," 
as  the  article  requires  ?  '*  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar^s."  Let  Navy  captains 
and  commanders  swear  to  their  opinions  on  sea- 
manship and  gunnery  \  but,  permit  medical  officers 
alone  to  swear,  if  necessary,  to  the  nature  of  inju- 
ries, whether  from  wounds  or  other  causes. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  imperfect 
principles  which  have  been  the  basis  of  these  regu- 
lations; and  if  space  were  allowed,  it  might  be  de- 
monstrated, that  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  here- 
tofore devised  bear  the  same  inherent  evidence  of 
imperfection.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  Rules 
and  Regulations  should  be  very  few  and  brief  and 
reduced  to  the  leading  principle  of  discipline— 
'*  obey  all  orders.*'  This  injunction  must  be  car- 
ried out,  but  the  bounds  of  arbitrary  power  must  be 
defined,  or  sabordinates  will  always  do  their  duty 
sloggiahly  and  in  a  smothered  spirit  of  resistance, 
instead  of  cheerful  cooperation.  Let  the  limits 
of  power  and  prerogative  be  clearly  marked  out 
for  all  grades,  and  let  the  Regulations  be  such  as 
will  not  impose  duties  upon  men,  for  which  they  are 
sot  qoalified^by  education  or  profession,  and  8i>ove 
tU,  do  not  require  any  thing  iroip  them  that  they 
can  reasonably  feel  as  derogatory,  and  the  duties  of' 


the  service  will  be  cheerfully  performed  and  courts- 
martial  will  become  of  rare  oocunence.  As  it  is 
now,  the  history  of  every  cruise  of  every  ship  is 
blackened  by  records  of  courts-martial,  the  Navy 
is  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  and  becoming  an  object  of  disgust  and  de- 
rision. And  why  is  it  so  ?  Because,  there  is  no 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  clothed, 
on  board  ship,  with  an  unlimited  and  arbitrary 
power ;  and  because  the  moral  facility  which  seems 
to  have  spread  broadly  through  our  land,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  service ;  and  while  decided  mili- 
tary offisnces  go  '*  unwhipt  of  justice,"  martial  law 
is  brought  to  bear  in  all  its  formality,  upon  petty 
personal  squabbles  which  are  too  often  traceable  to 
a  morbidly  sensitive  self-esteem,  which  places  men 
in  a  false  position,  relatively  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  associated ;  and  which,  if  they  are  wanting 
in  the  intrinsic  qualities  that  are  the  foundation  of 
character,  they  are  constantly  striving  to  main- 
tain. Again,  there  is  an  unworthy  struggle  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  a  few,  to  obtain  places  of 
trust  and  profit  under  the  government  to  which  they 
are  not  legitimately  entitled.  This  has  been  no- 
ticed already  by  the  public  press,  and  the  Navy 
has  been  distinctly  told,  if  its  captains  will  con- 
tend to  be  chiefs  of  clothing  and  provision  bureaus, 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partment, or  seek  places  fojc  which  adepts  in  Naval 
architecture  alone  are  competent ;  I  say,  tbey  have 
been  distinctly  and  significantly  told,  the  people 
will  take  advantage  of  their  numbers  and  vote 
them  down.    Let  all  concerned  bide  the  warning. 

In  the  code  of  Regulations,  there  is  much  to 
commend,  although  it  is  wanting  in  succinctness 
and  precision  in  very  many  respects,  and  some 
points  are  omitted  altogether.  My  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  it  are  made  not  through  any  captions  or 
illiberal  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to  show  the  im- 
propriety and  imperfections  of  their  provisions,  and 
if  possible,  to  suggest  a  means  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Attorney  General,  by  themselves,  cannot  devise 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Navy,  pursoant  to 
the  resolution  of  the  34th  of  May,  1842.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  unquestion^ibly  has  the 
power  to  constitute  a  mixed  commission,  composed 
of  two  officers  from  each  commission  grade,  not 
only  to  devise  Regulations  on  all  technical  points, 
but  also  to  revise  the  existing  laws  and  present  a 
project  for  a  code  to  govern  courts-martial,  which 
shall  make  every  offence  specifically  and  definitely 
punishable  as  far  as  possible,  and  take  away  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of 
changing  the  character  of  sentenoes,  and  of  res- 
toring officers  to  the  service  when  they  are  regu- 
larly dismissed  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
The  Regulations  should  provide  a  noiform  system 
of  internal  police  for  all  vessels,  Navy-Yards  and 
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hospitals ;  clearly  define  the  duties,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  all  persons  in  the  Navy,  inclading  the 
duties  atnl  responsibilities  of  the  several  bureaus, 
and  establish  a  proper  plan  of  accountability,  with 
such  a  system  of  checks,  that  even  the  chief  of  a 
bureau,  should  he  be  so  depraved  as  to  yield  to 
temptation,  might  not  long  appropriate  public  money 
for  private  purposes,  or  self,  or  family  aggrandize- 
ment. When  this  is  satisfactorily  done,  let  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  issue  the  Regulations  and 
require  their  observance ;  and  submit  the  code  for 
the  guidance  of  courtsHuartial,  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. Let  it  be  no  longer  said,  **  there  is  no  law 
for  post  captains !" 

Should  the  department  ever  call  together  such  a 
board  as  has  been  suggested,  it  might  not  be  time 
lost,  if  they  were  to  read,  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  the 
following  remarks : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Vattel,  and  it  will  be  gene- 
rally assented  to,  that  **  the  government  ought  pre- 
cisely to  determine  the  functions,  duties,  and  rights 
of  all  military  men."  To  do  this  precisely,  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  details,  many  of  which,  it 
is  acknowledged,  are  generally  known ;  but,  since 
they  are  daily  liable  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected, 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  in  a  sys- 
tem of  General  Regulations,  designed  for  the  gui- 
dance of  officers  who  discharge  a  variety  of  im- 
portant duties,  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. As  it  is  desirable  that  officers  should  not 
only  discharge  their  duties  well  but  cheerfully,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  should  be  such  as  will  be 
cheerfully  obeyed,  and  apply  equally  to  all,  whether 
occupying  a  superior  or  inferior  position.  The 
rewards  and  penalties  attached  to  the  Rules  should 
be  clearly  defined ;  but  nothing  should  be  led  to 
arbitrary  discretion,  or  men  in  the  Naval  service 
will  be  placed  as  slaves  amidst  a  nation  of  freemen. 
The  only  safe  discretion  is  that  which  leaves  men 
to  choose  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  obe- 
dience ;  but  no  power  should  be  vested  in  any  Naval 
officer  to  make  laws  at  variance  with  the  written 
code. 

Although  military  rule  must  be  despotic  in  its 
character,  the  subjects  of  it  may  be  advantageously 
protected  by  law  or  executive  Regulation,  in  cer- 
tain personal  rights  and  privileges.  Men  unpro- 
tected in  these  particulars,  seeing  the  power  and 
liberty  others  possess  and  from  which  they  them- 
selves are  excluded,  "  are  apt  to  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  envy  and  hatred  towards  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  which  they  are ;  and  perhaps  even 
indulge  a  malignant  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
destroy  those  privileges  to  which  they  never  can 
be  admitted."*  Those  who  serve  the  country  in 
any  military  capacity,  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
worse  position,  unnecessarily,  than  any  (tf  its  freest 
citizens;  nor  should  those  who  render  important 
though  peaceful  assistance  officially  to  military  bo- 
*  Blscltttone. 


dies,  be  degraded  below  their  position  in  civil  life, 
simply  because  they  place  themselves  under  the 
operation  of  martial-law. 

However  adverse  to  our  republican  institutions 
it  may  seem,  military  or  Naval  government  must 
be  essentially  aristocratic,  both  in  the  social  and 
duty  relations  of  its  subjects;  consequently,  the 
official  members  of  all  military  bodies  of  all  govern- 
ments, even  of  those  pertaining  to  republics,  com- 
pose a  species  of  aristocracy,  in  which  there  most 
be  definite  grades  and  ranks,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  discipline,  the  foundation  of  all  efficiency 
in  military  or  Naval  service.  To  limit  the  personal 
rights,  authority  and  privileges  of  the  several 
grades  and  ranks  respectively,  imparting  as  much 
strength  and  incitement  to  exertion  as  possible,  to 
every  grade  without  weakening  any,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  action  throughout  the  whole, 
seems  to  be  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

If  an  efficient  Navy  could  be  constituted  of  a 
single  series  of  grades,  through  which  an  individual 
might  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from 
midshipman  to  admiral,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  rights,  privileges  and 
powers,  that  should  belong  to  each  grade.  But  to 
enable  military  seamen  to  discharge  their  profes- 
sional duties  well  and  cheerfully,  they  require  as- 
sociation with  several  grades,  which  totally  differ 
from  them  in  their  professional  avocations,  and 
also,  other  grades  in  which  the  duties  are  similar  to 
their  own,  though  of  a  subordinate  character,  such  as 
boatswains,  gunners,  &c.  One  grade  of  officers  is 
required  to  manage  every  thing  connected  with  the 
subsistence  and  clothing  of  those  serving  in  ships ; 
another  to  instruct  the  young ;  a  third  to  keep  them 
mindful  of  a  future  world,  while  warring  in  this, 
and  still  another  to  guard  them  against  the  fatal 
efifects  of  wounds,  hurts  and  diseases,  to  which 
they  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  from  exposure  to 
changes  of  climate,  vicissitudes  of  weather,  &c., 
than  any  other  class  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  a 
word,  to  complete  the  personel  of  a  Navy,  w^e  must 
associate  with  the  grades  of  military  seamen,  the 
grades  of  surgeon,  purser,  chaplain,  naval  instructor, 
and  a  corps  of  marines,  besides  secretaries,  clerks, 
and,  since  the  introduction  of  war-steamers,  engi- 
neers and  other  subordinate  grades.  Military  sea- 
men, or  "  sea-officers"  necessarily  form  the  stalk  or 
standard,  by  which  all  the  associate  grades  of  the 
Navy  must  be  measured  or  compared. 

In  human  afifairs,  it  is  desirable  that  all  acts 
should  be  skilfully  performed;  and  in  none  is  it 
more  essential  to  success  than  in  military  or  nautical 
life.  Hence  the  propriety  of  devising  and  pursuing 
that  course  of  policy  which  will  secure  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  in  the  several  grades  asso- 
ciated with  sea-officers,  the  best  talent,  skill  and 
qualification  the  country  afibrds.  A  sea-life  is  far 
from  being  in  itself  attractive  or  agreeable,  and  it 
is  even  less  so  when  subject  to  the  undefined  ope- 
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ratioD  of  military  Rule  and  the  penalty  of  martial- 
law :  for  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  men 
of  high  tone,  professional  education  and  standing  in 
ci?il  life,  greater  inducements  to  go  afloat,  than  th^ 
nsually  meet  io  remain  on  shore,  in  the  unrestricted 
enjoyments  of  home.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  a  respectable  means  of  support,  added  to  the 
chance  of  reputation  and  glory  which  enures  to 
Naval  success,  jb  a  sufficient  inducement  for  per- 
sons, ambitious  of  such  distinction,  to  leave  their 
friends  and  country  and  encounter  the  perils  and 
privations  of  sea-life  in  ships  of  war.  But  this 
glory  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  associate  grades ; 
and  for  them,  other  attractions  must  be  created, 
which,  owing  to  the  general  necessity  always  ex- 
isting in  large  populations,  is  perhaps  the  inore 
readily  accomplished.  There  are  very  many  per- 
sons, fully  competent  to  discharge  the  required  du- 
ties, who  enter  the  Navy,  more  from  necessity  than 
choice.  But  does  this  circumstance  require  them 
to  be  the  unprotected  subjects  of  an  absolute  power, 
which  is  not  unfrequenily  exerted  wantonly,  capri- 
ciously and  unnecessarily  1  And  is  it  necessary, 
or  does  it  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  or  har- 
mony in  the  nautical  community,  to  define  by  law, 
the  personal  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  one 
description  of  officers  alone,  and  leave  to  their  un- 
checked discretion  the  personal  comfort  and  stand- 
ing of  all  other  grades  ? 

We  have  assumed,  that  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Navy  are  pnrely  aristocratic.  No 
aristocracy  can  be  expected  to  move  on  harmo- 
niously, if  the  laws  define  and  protect  the  rank  of 
only  one  of  its  composing  classes,  particularly  if 
that  aristocracy,  as  is  the  case  in  our  Navy,  is  to 
be  filled  up  from  among  a  people  who  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  legal  rank  or  title  in  civil  life.  Al- 
Uungh  military  and  Naval  communities  must  be  un- 
der a  government,  despotic  in  its  character,  there  is 
nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  military  institutions  which 
requires  one  class  of  officers  exclusively  to  possess 
rank — on  the  contrary,  it  is  essential  to  liarmony 
and  efficiency,  that  all  classes  of  officers  necessary 
to  constitute  an  Army  or  a  Navy,  shoald  possess  a 
defined  rank  of  some^kind ;  whether  this  be  estab- 
lished by  executive  Regulation,  or  by  the  more 
solemn  injunction  of  the  national  legislature,  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  question  of  not  very  great 
importance.  And  it  might  be  most  expedient,  in 
eystematizing  a  vast  number  of  various  and  hetero- 
genious  operations,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Navy,  to 
make  the  experiment  under  executive  authority, 
before  the  scheme  is  impressed  by  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Rank  is  the  foundation  of  discipline,  of  power, 
of  personal  privilege  and  social  position  in  the 
Naval  or  military  world  :  and  it  is  chiefly  for  these 
advantages  that  it  is  appreciated,  and  not  for  the 
insignia  by  which  it  is  recognized,  although  these 
are  important  to  persons  living  in  a  community 


in  which,  only  those  who  wear  some. badge  of 
power  or  authority,  are  entitled  to  official  respect. 

These  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to 
medical  officers,  pursers,  chaplains,  &c.,  but  we 
shall  attempt  to  illustrate  them  by  referring  to  the 
condition  or  rather,  position  of  the  medical  officers 
in  the  Navy. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  general  interests 
of  the  Navy  would  be  advanced  by  assigning  to 
medical  officers  in  it,  the  very  highest  rank,  corre- 
latively,  that  may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
discipline  of  the  service.  No  assimilated  rank, 
which  is  in  fact  a  passive  kind  of  rank,  can  possi- 
bly offer  any  obstacle  to  efficiency  or  subordination. 
The  rank  and  title  of  "  Lord,"  or  even  "  my  Lord 
Duke'*  belonging  to  a  midshipman  on  board  a  British 
ship-of-war,  commanded  by  a  man  whose  ancestors 
received  no  other  title  than  plain  Mister,  have  never 
been  found  in  opposition  to  the  most  perfect  subor- 
dination and  the  most  rigid  discipline — and  if  heredi- 
tary rank,  backed  by  wealth  and  political  power,  be 
possessed  by  subordinates,  midshipmen  and  lieu- 
tenants, in  the  English  Navy  without  thwarting  iU 
efficiency,  we  cannot  understand  in  what  possible 
way  an  assimilated  rank  for  medical  officers,  can 
injure  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  any  per- 
sons serving  in  it.  The  principle  has .  been  long 
tried  in  the  French  service,  and,  for  several  years, 
in  our  own  Army,  without  any  objection  being  urged 
against  it.  Medical  officers  of  the  Navy  ought  to 
be,  at  the  least,  on  a  level  with  their  professional 
brothers  of  the  Army.  Taking  the  assimilation  of 
rank  in  the  Navy  with  the  Army,  as  set  down  in 
recently  proposed  Regulations :  The  Surgeon  Ge- 
neral of  the  Army  ranks  as  a  colonel,  or  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy :  all  surgeons  in  the  Army  rank  as 
majors,  or,  as  commanders  in  the  Navy ;  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  Army,over  five  years  standing,  rank 
as  captains  in  the  Army,  or,  as  lieutenants  in  the 
Navy ;  and  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Army  of  less 
than  ^.'ve  years  standing  rank  as  first  lieutenants,  or. 
as  masters  in  the  Navy.  This  fact  was  most  pro- 
bably known  to  the  Naval  officers  of  every  Board 
that  has  been  formed  for  devising  and  nKtdifying 
the  Roles  and  Regulations  of  the  Navy,  since  1832. 
The  first  Board,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore 
Rogers  as 'President,  was  in  session  a  whole  year, 
from  the  2nd  of  November.  1832,  and  was  known 
as  the  Board  of  Revision.  The  members  of  this 
Board  declare,  "  they  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  Navy  of  a  medical  corps,  pos- 
sessing high  professional  qualifications,  and  feel 
great  gratification  in  believing  that,  in  this  respect, 
no  other  service  surpasses,  if  it  equals,  our  own." 
And  the  department  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion ; 
but  no  act  of  any  of  the  Boards  of  Revision  can  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  sach  most 
flattering  expressions. 

If  the  medical  officers  of  the  Navy  are  worthy  of 
holding  the  same  rank  as  the  medical  officers  of  the 
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Army,  and,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  deny  that 
they  are,  they  will  rank  correlatively  with  the  sea- 
officers  as  follows : 

Chief  of  the  barean  of  medteine  and  sargery,  as 
a  captain  in  the  Navy. 

Surgeons  of  the  Navy  as  Commanders ; 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  as  Lieutenants;  and 

Assistant  Surgeons  as'  Masters. 

This  scheme  of  assimilated  or  correlative  rank 
might  be  established  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  discipline,  or  derogating  from 
other  officers  in  the  Naval  service. 

And  according  to  the  same  measure,  pursers  in 
the  Navy  would  rank  as  commanders,  at  any  rate 
after  they  had  been  ten  or  fifleen  years  in  service. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  startling  to  those 
for  whom  there  is  no  law  but  their  own  will.  It 
would  be  novel  certainly;  and  it  is  true,  that  in  pre- 
judiced or  envious  eyes,  novelty  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  objectionable.  And  perhaps  some  may  be 
80  wise  as  to  suppose,  that  it  would  never  do  to  in- 
vest an  old  surgeon,  or  an  old  purser  in  the  Navy  with 
so  much  dignity,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  drummed  in 
and  out  of  a  ship  ;  or  imagine  that  it  is  not  within 
the  pale  of  possibility,  for  either  of  these  gentle- 
men ever  to  know  as  much  about  managing  a  boat 
and  a  dozen  men,  as  a  boy  fourteen  years  old  who 
has  held  a  midshipman's  warrant  three  months. 

To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  influence 
of  defined  rank,  to  those  who  only  defer  to  individual 
worth  and  intelligence,  the  value  of  rank  will  not 
be  readily  appreciated,  because  they  are  not  aware 
that  rank  controls  association,  and  points  out  pre- 
cisely where  the  foot  may  or  may  not  rest  on  board 
of  public  vessels. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  of  surgeons  and  pursers 
is  so  far  removed  from  the  routine  of  that  of  others 
In  the  Navy,  that  they  may  have  a  proper  and 
clearly  defined  rank  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  And  as 
the  medical  corps  consists  of  several  promotable 
grades,  the  same  principles  apply  to  it  as  to  other 
branches  of  the  service. 

But  when  rank  is  established  for  these  associate 
grades,  it  should  be  on  just  principles  and  proper 
considerations ;  they  should  not  be  agglomerated  to 
rank  with  each  other  according  to  date  of  commis- 
sion, but  the  grades  should  be  distinct,  and  have  a 
precedence  assigned  to  each,  although  the  grades 
of  surgeon,  purser  and  chaplain  should  be  all  ranked 
correlatively  as  lieutenants  or  commanders. 

Among  the  instances  of  injustice  complained  of 
by  the  commission  officers,  composing  the  associate 
grades  of  the  Navy,  there  is  not  one  more  remarka- 
ble perhaps  than  the  usage  which  excludes  them 
from  sitting  as  members  of  courts- martial.  There 
is  no  law  against  appointing  them  to  perform  this 
duty ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
Dot  be  represented,  when  one  of  their  respective 
grades  is  tried.    Why  should  a  surgeon  in  the 


Navy,  be  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  his  peers  t 
It  is  conceded  to  medical  officers  in  the  Army  and 
to  every  citizen. 

If  it  were  the  practice  to  appoint  surgeons,  (who 
in  the  course  of  their  professional  education,  giro 
considerable  attention  to  the  principlespf  law  which 
effect  medical  cases,)  to  act  as  judge  advocate  when 
courts-martial  assemble  abroad,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  doty  would  be  more  efficiently  performed  than 
it  now  usually  is,  because  they  would  make  them- 
selves intimately  acquainted  mlh  the  subject,  and 
from  being  long  in  the  Navy,  they  are  always  better 
acquainted  with  the  "  usages  of  the  sea-service" 
than  Secretaries  (who  are  commonly  detailed  for 
this  purpose)  whose  connexion  with  the  service 
seldom  goes  beyond  a  cruise. 

I  must  close  this  article,  which  may  be  crudely 
prepared,  for  want  of  time  and  space,  and  through 
apprehension  that  its  subject  is  altogether  too  spe- 
cial to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  But  should 
this,  my  first  exhibition  of  Naval  information  on 
paper,  be  considered  worthy  of  following  in  the 
track  of  Harrt  Bluff,  you  may  again  hear  from, 
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In  a  former  number  of  the  Messenger,  we  pre- 
sented our  readers  with  brief  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  writings  of  Messrs.  C.  W.  Everest  and  P. 
K.  Kilborn;  we  purpose  continuing  the  series 
from  time  to  time,  without  any  special  regard  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  gentlemen  noticed, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  the  lives  of  literary 
men,  as  a  general  rule,  are  strikingly  devoid  of  in- 
cident, and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  their  biogra- 
phies possess  so  little  interest  to  the  mere  lovers  of 
fiction  and  the  admirers  of  the  fashionable  tales  and 
romances  of  the  day.  Unlike  the  career  of  the 
warrior  or  statesman,  his  youth  and  manhood  are 
passed  in  quiet  and  seclusion — ^finding,  at  once,  so- 
ciety, pleasure  and  employment  among  his  books, 
and  spending  his  hours  of  relaxation  amidst  the 
hallowed  endearments  of  the  social  circle.  There 
is  usually  little  in  his  daily  pursuits  or  habits  to 
attract  the  observation  of  the  populace ;  yet  are  his 
labors  far  from  being  fruitless  of  good.  The  rivu- 
let may  ofttimes  wind  its  way  silently  and  unseen 
through  lovely  vallies,  yet,  the  grass  grows  greener 
in  those  vales,  and  the  flowers  that  spring  op  along 
its  borders,  are  of  a  fresher  and  lighter  hue,  than 
if  it  were  not  there.  And  thus,  though  the  career 
of  the  poet  may  be  a  noiseless  one,  his  influence  is 
powerful  in  eflfecting  the  character  and  destiny  of 
our  race. 
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One  of  the  moet  promisiog  of  the  yoang  poets  of 
thie  country  is,  Jambs  Robsbll  Lowkll.  Aside 
fW>iii  a  pecaliar  species  of  raysticisio,  or  vagueness 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  appears  to  be 
oommon  in  the  school  of  transcendental  writers—^ 
to  which  he  professedly  belongs — his  style  is  cha^ 
xacterized  by  great  beauty  and  elegance ;  and,  not 
the  least  among  its  commendable  qualities,  there  is, 
ranning  through  most  of  his  poems  which  have  fallen 
under  our  notice,  a  vein  of  pure,  elevated,  spiritual 
piety.  His  object  in  writing  appears  to  be  to  excite 
aod  keep  alive  in  man  the  feelings  of  humanity — to 
awaken  his  higher  and  better  sympathies — and  lead 
him  to  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  his  nature 
and  destiny.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell, 
an  eminent  Unitarian  Divine  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  1819,  and 
graduated  at  the  annual  commencement  in  Har- 
vard College  in  1839,  on  which  occasion  he  de- 
livered a  poem  which  was  subsequently  published. 
In  1841,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Year's 
Lifct'*  and  has  since  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  ''The  DiaW  (a  '* transcendentar*  periodical 
printed  in  Boston,)  and  some  of  the  magazines. 
On  the  first  of  January  last,  Mr.  Lowell,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  R.  J.  Carter,  commenced  editing 
"  The  Pioneer,^  an  elegant  and  very  able  monthly ; 
each  number  of  which  has  contained  articles,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  from  his  pen.  The  style  and 
spirit  of  the  author  are  clearly  discernable  in  the 
annexed  sonnets : 

THE  POET. 

"  Poet,  who  sittest  in  thy  pleasant  room, 
Wwming  thy  heart  with  idle  thoughta  of  love, 
And  of  a  holy  life  that  leads  above, 
*     Striving  to  keep  life's  spring-flowers  still  in  bloom, 
And  lingering  to  snuff  their  fresh  perfume, — 
O,  there  were  other  duties  meant  for  thee 
Than  to  ait  down  in  peaoefolness  and  Be ! 
O,  there  are  brother-hearts  that  dwell  in  gloom. 
Souls  loathsome,  foul,  and  black  with  daily  sin, 
So  crusted  o*er  with  barrenness,  that  no  ray 
Of  Heaven's  blessed  light  may  enter  in  ! 
Come  down,  then,  to  the  hot  and  dusty  way, 
And  lead  them  back  to  ho|)e  and  peace  again — 
For,  save  in  act,  thy  love  is  all  in  vain." 


THE  DEAD. 

'*To  the  dark,  narrow  house  when  loved  ones  go, 
Wbenee  no  steps  outward  turn,  whose  silent  door 
None  but  the  sexton  knocks  at  any  more, 
Are  they  not  sometimes  with  us  yet  below  ? 
The  longings  of  the  soul  would  tell  us  so ; 
Altho*  so  pure  and  fine  their  being's  essence, 
Our  bodily  eyes  are  witness  of  their  presence ; 
Yet  not  withiti  the  tomb  their  spiriu  glow, 
Like  wissard  lamps  pent  op,  but  wheresoever 
With  great  thoughts  worthy  of  their  high  behests 
Our  souls  are  filled,  those  bright  ones  with  us  be. 
As,  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  his  angel-guests ; — 
O,  let  us  live  so  worthily,  that  never 
Wa  Buy  bs  far  from  that  blest  company  V* 


IV. 

O SOROS  nooSSB  COLTON. 

The  author  of  "  Tecttmsek*^  is  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
GioftOv  CoLTON,  who,  though  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  for  several  years  settled  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  order,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New- York,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born.  Young  Colton,  having  finished 
his  preparatory  studies  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother,  (the  late  Rev.  John  Owkn  Colton,  of 
New  Haven,)  entered  Yale  College  in  August, 
1836.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  scholarship,  but  also  for 
his  literary  industry  and  talents.  At  the  ''  Junior 
Exhibition,'*  in  1839,  the  faculty  of  the  College 
awarded  him  the  highest  appointment  in  his  class ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  he  was  selected  by  his 
classmates  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the ''  Yale  Lite' 
vary  Magazine^'*  a  very  excellent  monthly  journal, 
which  has,  for  several  years,  been  published  by  the 
students  of  that  Institution.  At  his  graduation  in 
August  1840,  he  delivered  the  "  Salutatory  Oration 
in  Latin,'*  and  a  poem  entitled  " Life." 

He  has  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  labors,  he 
published,  about  a  year  since,  '*  Tecumsek ;"  a  poem 
of  about  twelve  thousand  lines — descriptive  of  the 
character,  customs  and  habits  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  particularly  of  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  the 
celebrated  chief,  whose  name  is  adopted  as  the  title 
of  the  work.  Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
poem,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  writer  to 
speak,  as  it  has  been  for  several  months  before  the 
public,  and  has  already  been  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cism and  comments  of  the  periodical  and  newspaper 
press.  As  the  only  extended  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  which  has 
yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  American  author, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Even  a  prejudiced  mind  cannot  fail  to 
discover  in  it  many  passages  of  striking  beauty, 
which  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  lovers  of  true 
poetry  as  gems  of  intrinsic  worth.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  canto  is  appropriate  and  beautiful : 

**  My  conntiy !  if,  unknown  to  fagne,  1  dare 
Amid  the  gathering  years  my  voice  upraise 
For  thee  or  thine  in  other  tones  than  prayer. 
Waking  long-silent  musings  into  praise 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  glories,  let  thy  grace 
Accord  me  pardon  \  since  no  master  hand 
Thy  mighty  themes  on  loftier  lyre  essays, 
'Which,  treasured  long  in  thought,  my  mind  expand. 
And  bum  into  my  soul,  O  ibou  my  native  land ! 

"  What  tho'  no  tower  its  ruined  form  oprears. 
Nor  blaxoned  heraldry,  nor  pictured  hall. 
Awake  the  '  memories  of  a  thousand  years  ;' 
Yet  may  we  many  a  glorious  scene  recall. 
And  deeJM  long-cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  hail  thee  mother ;  yet  from  mountain  gray 
And  forest  green,  primeval  shadows  fail 
0*er  lake  and  plain.    The  journeying  stars  survey 
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No  lovelier  realm  than  thine,  free-bom  Henperia! 
It  is  thy  boast ;  that  never  on  thy  shore 
Have  any  unto  foreign  bondage  bowM ; 
The  warrior-tribes  of  Eld  lie  mounded  o*er. 
Where  feU\hey  wrapped  in  battle's  gory  shroud ; 
The  children  of  the  forest,  mdely  proud, 
Yet  struggle  nobly  for  the  graves  where  lie 
Their  fathers*  bones ;  and  aye  the  invading  crowd 
Of  foeman  leagued,  we've  met  with  victory. 
Of  such  I  sing,  O  deign  one  smile,  fair  Liberty. 


A  GHOST  STORY. 

After  a  raw  unpleasant  winter's  day,  a  storm 
burst  forth  towards  evening,  that  had  evidently 
been  some  time  brewing.  The  wind  howled,  the 
rain  and  hail  beat  against  the  windows,  and  wo  in- 
stinctively drew  our  chairs  closer  around  the  cheer- 
ful, blazing  fire ;  we  felt,  when  doing  so,  as  if  our 
comforts  within  were  sensibly  increased  by  the  vio- 
lent raging  of  the  storm  without.  We  talked  over 
our  reminiscences  of  former  storms,  and  told  many 
a  story  of  peril  by  flood  or  field. 

One  of  our  party  had  been  a  quiet  listener  all 
the  evening,  which  we  thought  unfair ;  so,  before 
separating  for  the  night,  we  urged  him  to  give  his 
contribution  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest. 

"  I  have  been  very  little  of  a  traveller,*'  said  he, 
*'  and  have  no  personal  adventures  to  recount;  but 
if  you  wish  it,  I  will  relate  a  ghost  story,  and  more- 
over I  am  prepared  to  vouch  for  its  truth." 

**  Let  us  have  it  by  all  means,*'  cried  we,  all  at 
once.     Our  friend  then  gave  the  following  history  : 

The  city  of  Exeter,  in  the  south  of  England, 
contains  one  of  those  venerable  Cathedrals,  whose 
magnificence  gives  evidence  alike  of  the  wealth  of 
the  church,  and  of  its  liberal  expenditure  in  those 
days  when  England  acknowledged  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Dwelling-houses  are  now 
joined  to  the  remains  of  monkish  cloisters,  and  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  two  mansions,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Cathedral,  were  inhabited  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr*  Shefiield ;  both  of  them  were  clergymen  who 
had  connection  with  its  ministerial  services. 

In  order  to  pass  from  one  house  to  the  other,  you 
wore  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  circuit ;  there- 
fore, for  the  convenience  of  social  intercourse,  the 
families  had  solicited  and  obtained  permission,  each 
to  make  a  short  passage,  by  opening  a  door- way 
into  the  cloisters,  by  means  of  which  they  could 
pass  privately  from  house  to  house.  This  explana- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  story. 

Fanny  Sheffield  had  been  spending  an  evening 
at  Mr.  Smith's,  where  the  young  people  had  enjoyed 
themselves  with  so  roach  gayety,  that  time  had 
slipped  away  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  party 
was  aware  of,  and  when  Fanny  rose  to  return  home, 
the  Smiths  begged  her  to  stay  the  night,  which  she 
had  often  done  before ;  but  she  positively  declined 


it,  saying,  she  would  just  skip  across  the  cloister, 
and  that  the  door  was  to  be  left  open  for  her.  She 
wished  good  night,  and  danced  and  sung  with  the 
exuberance  of  her  spirits  as  she  tripped  through 
the  ancient  monastic  precincts.  When  she  reached 
the  door,  she  was  dismayed  at  finding  it  locked. 
The  hour  was  so  late,  that  the  family  bad  made 
sure  she  was  remaining  at  the  Smiths',  and  all  had 
retired  to  rest.  She  knocked  as  hard  as  alie  coold 
with  her  hand,  then  she  kicked  the  door ;  but  all 
in  ^ain ;  the  passage  that  intervened  between  the 
door  and  the  house,  prevented  the  sound  being  heard. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  she  ran  back  to  the 
other  side  to  try  to  gain  admittance,  but  she  was 
there  equally  unsuccessful,  for  the  door  had  bean 
locked  as  she  went  from  it  to  go  home. 

Fanny  was  by  no  means  of  a  timid  temperament, 
and  when  she  found  that  she  really  must  spend  the 
night  in  the  Cathedral,  her  feelings  were  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise ;  and  the  more  she  thought 
of  it,  the  better  she  felt  pleased  at  an  occurrence 
that  savored  so  strongly  of  romance. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  and  sometimes 
shone  brightly  through  the  gothic  windows,  form- 
ing many  grotesque  figures,  by  the  shadows  it  threw 
around.  Flying  clouds  swept  over  it  occasionally, 
and  all  was  dark ;  then  again,  it  would  emerge 
bright  as  ever.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Fanny 
should  have  little  inclination  for  sleep  under  these 
circumstances.  She  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  sometimes  stopping  before  a  monunoent 
where  the  crossed  legs  told  her  that  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  a  gallant  crusader  had  been  deposited, 
and  then  passed  on  to  tombs,  where  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  more  modem  days,  had  alike  mingled 
with  their  mother  earth.  No  one  could  be  alone  at 
midnight,  in  such  a  place,  without  feelings  of  awe ; 
and  most  persons  would  be  unnerved.  After  pacing 
about  in  varions  directions,  Fanny  began  to  fancy 
that  she  saw  something  in  motion  near  the  organ, 
but  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  dwell  on  the 
thought,  for,  said  she  to  herself,  **  I  know  that  I  am 
alone  in  this  place ;  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  moon- 
light ;  however,  as  I  am  growing  fanciful,  I  had 
better  go  to  sleep." 

She  thought  the  pulpit  would  be  a  good  place  for 
rest,  and  she  mounted  its  steps,  arranged  some  cush- 
ions, amused  herself  with  picturing  the  surprise  of 
the  family  when  they  should  bear,  in  the  morning, 
where  she  had  spent  the  night,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
dropping  asleep,  when  she  heard  footsteps  gently 
approaching  up  the  aisle.  All  thoughts  of  sleep 
vanished,  and  she  looked  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  noise  proceeded — could  it  be  that  her 
eyes  deceived  her  ^  No,  it  was  not  an  illusion ;  for, 
by  the  bright  moonlight,  she  saw  a  white  figure, 
with  perfect  distinctness.  She  was  rooted  to  the 
spot,  she  could  not  stir,  nor  could  she  scream ;  she 
was  as  unable  to  withdraw  her  eyes  from  the  object 
which  created  so  much  alarm,  as  is  the  poor  little 
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bird  when  fascinated  by  the  eye  of  a  snake.  She 
ivatched  the  figure  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  and 
after  eyeing  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  ascended, 
and  she  felt  a  cold  hand  laid  on  her  arm.  She 
recollected  nothing  more — all  was  blank. 

Week  after  week,  she  lay  upon  a  sick  bed,  her 
body  consuming  with  fever,  and  her  brain  so  shaken 
by  the  shock  it  had  received,  that  her  friends  feared 
her  reason  never  would  be  restored.  By  slow  de- 
grees, her  feeble  frame  began  to  regain  strength, 
and  as  the  body  became  Invigorated,  the  mind  also 
showed  symptoms  of  returning  strength,  and  she 
was  at  length  able  to  relate  the  history  I  have  given 
you.  After  doing  so,  she  begged  her  mother  to  let 
her  know  how  and  where  they  had  found  her. 

**  We  were  surprised  that  you  did  not  make  your 
appearance  after  breakfast,  and  sent  over  to  Mr. 
Smith's  to  say  you  were  wanted.  But  our  surprise 
was  changed  into  consternation,  when  the  servant 
came  back  and  told  us  that  you  had  not  slept  there, 
and  that  do  one  had  seen  you,  after  taking  leave 
at  the  cloister  door.  We  went  into  the  Cathedral 
and  called  aloud  for  you,  thinking  it  just  possible 
that  you  might  be  hiding  from  us  by  way  of  frolic. 
On  inquiry,  from  the  man  who  kept  the  keys,  we 
learnt  that  on  opening  the  Cathedral  at  an  early 
hour,  he  had  found  a  poor  idiot  boy  in  it,  who,  he 
supposed,  had  wandered  there  the  day  before,  and, 
not  being  observed,  had  been  locked  in.  A  low 
moaning  sound  directed  us  to  the  pulpit,  where  we 
found  you,  my  dear  child,  in  a  perfectly  uncon< 
scious  state." 

Fanny  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  distressing  circumstances  that 
had  caused  her  illness,  the  doors  to  the  cloisters 
were  closed,  and  for  the  future,  both  families  were 
willing  to  walk  round  about  through  the  frequented 
streets,  instead  of  taking  the  short  cut. 

When  the  story  was  finished,  there  was  a  general 
pause,  broken  by  the  youngest  of  the  party,  saying, 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment — "  So,  it  was  not  a 
ghost  she  saw  after  all." 

**  No,"  said  the  narrator,  "  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  other  ghost  stories,  be  they  ever  so  well  au- 
thenticated, would  admit  of  similar  explanation  if 
sifted  to  the  bottom." 


Tis  then  that  fancy's  visions  bright, 

Flit  swift  before  my  mind. 
And  inein*ry*8  sweet  and  cheering  light, 

Doth  all  around  me  shipe. 

'Tis  then  that  lovers'  glances  meet, 

When  they  are  absent  far, 
Upon  that  pianet^bright  and  sweet, — 

The  lovely  evening  star. 

Then,  when  nature's  sinking  to  repose, 
I  leave  the  world  behind ; — 

In  prayer  I  spread  my  griefs  and  woes, 
Before  th'  eternal  mind. 

'Tis  then  the  forms  of  those  long  dead. 
Who  once  were  dear  and  true. 

Before  my  mind  their  lieauties  spread. 
As  if  to  real  view. 

As  evening  twilight— calm  and  bright,— 

1  wish  life's  scene  to  close, 
And  after  death's  short,  lurid  night. 

In  endless  peace  repose. 
.  M.  CoUegey  Fa.,  1843. 


EVENING  TWILIGHT. 

At  twilight's  soft  and  holy  hour, 

When  all  around  is  still, 
I  feel  an  inward  soothing  power, 

My  tranquil  bosom  fill. 

Tift  then  I  love  to  watch  each  star, 

As  frem  his  home  he  peeps ; 
The  moon's  pale  face,  with  radiance  fair, 

As  through  the  sky  she  creeps. 
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The  April  number  of  this,  the  oldest  among  American 
Quarterlies,  opens  with  rather  an  ill-timed  article  on  the 
Exploring  Expedition.  We  hope  to  see  justice  done  to 
this  Expedition,  and  with  that  view,  we  wait  till  the  fruil» 
of  its  labors  be  given  to  the  world.  Besides  what  will  be  the 
o£cial,  there  is  a  secret  history  also  of  this  enterprise,  not 
lagging  behind  the  official  in  interest.  We  hope  that  some 
of  our  numerous  friends  in  ihe  Navy,  will  let  us  have  that 
also  at  the  proper  time.  We  know  that  in  almost  all  mili- 
tary  enterprises  there  are  two  accounts  given— one  for  the 
public  eye— od  captendwn— the  other  for  the  private  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  ruling  powers.  This  last  is 
essential  to  history  and  indispensable  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  its  acts.  There  is  such  an  one  belonging  to 
this  Expedition,  whether  written  and  officially  communi- 
cated, we  know  not— but  we  have  heard  enough  of  it  to 
know  that  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  important  to  enable 
the  public  to  judge  righteously  in  the  matter. 

The  Vll  articles  on  the  "  Researohes  concerning  the  Pe- 
riodical  meteors  of  August  and  September.  By  Sears  C, 
Walker,"  is  well  written  and  striking.  We  have  not  read 
the  paper  reviewed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Mr.  Scaie 
C.  Walker  can  observe  upon  meteors  better  than  be  has  upon 
"the  comet."  His  last  astronomical  nAase  makes  it  ♦'hit 
the  sun."  The  "strong  red  line"  is  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  upon  the  Treaty  of  WashiftgUm.  The 
paper  on  Alison's  History  of  Europe  is  an  able  review. 
The  other  articles  of  the  number,  are— Paul  De  Kock'e 
novels— Howiit'a  Student— Life  in  Germany.  Dillaway'e 
Edition  of  the  Tuscalan  Questions.  Muller's  Elements 
of  Physiology.     Hitchcock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Harpen'  cheap  edition  of  Shakspsarb,  the  first  and 
second  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 
This  is  another  gem  to  *  cheap  Literature.'  The  entire 
works  will  be  published  in  eight  weekly  numbers,  on  excel 
lent  paper  and  in  good  readable  type,  with  19  steel  engra- 
vings. Of  this  work,  the  Messrs.  Uu^r,  in  the  manner  of 
publication,  enable  the  readers  to  "judge  their  sixe-pen- 
'orth— Iheir  shilling's  worth— their  five  shillings  worth  at  a 
Ume,  or  higher,  so  they  do  but  buy."    The  pUyera*  preface 
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to  the  6r8t  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  1623,  will  apply 
now  with  as  much  fre&hness  and  force  as  it  did  then  : 

**  To  THB  Great  Varibtt  of  Rcadkbb,  from  the  most 
able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  there  you  are  number*d. 
We  had  rather  you  were  weighed.  Especially,  when  the 
fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities :  and  not 
of  your  heads  alone,  but  ofyour  purses.  Well !  it  is  now  pub- 
lique,  and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know  :  to 
read,  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  Thatdothbest 
commend  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how  odde 
soever  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedoroes,  make  your  li- 
cence the  same,  and  spare  not.  Judge  yoor  sixe*pen*ofth, 
your  shillings  worth,  yoar  fire  shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or 
higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome.  But, 
whatever  you  do,  Buy.  Censure  will  not  drive  a  Trade, 
or  make  the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magistrate  of 
wit,  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or  the  Cockpit,  to 
arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  have  had  their 
triall  alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come 
forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  than  any  pur- 
chase Letters  of  commendation. 

"It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene 
wished,  that  the  author  himselfe  had  lived  to  have  set  forth, 
and  overseen  his  owoe  writings  ;  But  since  it  hath  bin  or- 
dained otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right, 
we  pray  you,  doe  not  envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their 
care  and  paine,  to  have  collected  and  published  them ;  and 
so  to  have  published  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were 
abused  with  divers  stohie,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  im- 
pMtors,  that  expos'd  them :  even  those  are  now  offer*d  to 
your  view  cur*d,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all  the 
rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  the :  Who, 
as  be  was  a  happte  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle 
expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together :  and 
what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee 
have  scarse  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it 
is  not  our  province,  who  only  gather  his  works,  and  give 
them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And 
there  we  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  you  will  finde 
enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can  no 
more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Reade  him,  therefore ; 
and  againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him, 
surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  understand 
him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom 
if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides  :  if  you  neede  them  not, 
you  can  leade  yourselves,  and  others.  And  such  readers 
we  wish  bira.  John  Hehinob, 

Hbnrib  Condell." 

"  And  such  readers  for  him,"  we  wish  our  friends  and 
neighbor,  the  Harpers,  and  J.  W.  Randolph. 

The  works  of  cheap  literature  go  bravely  on.  The 
second  number  of  Millman'a  History  of  the  Jews — and  part 
V.  of  Brande's  Encyclopaedia,  both  by  the  Harpers,  and 
each  at  25  cents— and  also  part  IV.  of  Murray's  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Geography,  likewise  at  25  cents,  by  Lea  &  Blan- 
chard,  Philadelphia,  and  all  for  sale  at  Randolph's  well 
furnished  bookstore,  are  before  us  in  the  most  inviting  shape. 
Go,  gentle  reader,  "judge  y'r  sixc-pen'orth,'*  for  you  al- 
ready know  our  opinion  of  these  publications. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superintendant 
of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  Forty-First  General 
Assembly.  Dec.  9th,  1842.  Columbus:  Samuel  Me- 
dary,  State  Printer. 

It  is  most  pleasing  and  refreshing  to  the  kindly  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  to  witness  such  highly  interesting  and 
praise-worthy  efforts,  as  this  Report  exhibiu,  io  the  cause 
of  human  ill.  Every  year  increases  the  patriotic  {tride 
and  pleasure  with  which  we  view  the  land  of  our  sister 


States,— tkat  glorious  West,  wbose  hands  htive  ever  bees, 
**  as  open  as  day  to  melting  charity."  institutions  for  the 
blind,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  asylums  for  the  lunatic, 
are  not  among  the  least  noble  monuments  of  the  West 
This  Asylum  of  Ohio,  appears  to  be  particularly  wellman- 
aged.    They  have  our  best  wishes. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library.  This  is  theolJ  Medi- 
cal Intelligencer  upon  an  enlarged  plan  and  in  a  new 
dress.  It  is  published  monthly  by  Lee  &  Blanchard: 
Philadelphia. 

Its  object  is  to  enable  its  readers  to  keep  "  the  run"  of 
miscellaneous,  medical  intelligence  of  all  kinds ;  to  give 
reports  of  clinical  lectures,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  generally. 

A  Student  Library,  is  to  be  published  in  this  periodical, 
of  which  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  practice  of 
Medicine,"  lately  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watson, 
Kinx's  College,  London,  is  to  form  the  first  of  the  series. 
We  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  "  News 
and  Library,"  so  far,  it  is  well  conducted,  and  gives  pro- 
mise to  become  a  truly  valua\}le  publication,  and  at  the  very 
cheap  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review— Nos.  V.  and  VI :  1843. 
The  reduced  subscription  price  of  this  journal,  now  pla- 
ces it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  well  conducted  and 
well  supported,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  flourish.  The  pre- 
sent Nos.  are  particularly  good. 

EDWARD  A.  AND  EUGENE  H.  LYNCH. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  daily  papers,  notices  of  the 
death  of  Edward  A.  Lynch  and  Eugene  H.  Lynch,  Esqrs., 
natives  of  Petersburg,  Vs.— the  former,  in  the  thirty-second, 
the  latter,  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  his  age.  They  died 
during  the  month  of  March  last— five  days  only  intervening 
between  the  limes  of  their  decease— in  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz.  The  elder  brother  had  resorted  to  ihe  climate  of  tba 
West  Indies  on  account  of  delieate  health— the  younger 
had  gone  as  his  companion. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  among  the  earliest,  ablest, 
and  most  friendly  contributors  to  this  magazine,  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  its  late  proprietor.  They  were  both 
endowed  with  the  highest  gifts  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lynch,  was,  but  lately,  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  where  he  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  and  eloquence.  At  the  last 
congressional  election,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
in  the  Frederick  district,  where  he  resided.  He  was  also 
among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  with  which  he  was  associated, 
and  was  prominent,  as  well  in  the  affections,  as  the  confS' 
dence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Maryland  regarded  him 
as  among  the  foremost  of  her  sons. 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Lynch,  was  a  resident  of  Clark  couoty, 
Va.  He  had  but  recently  devoted  hinaself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  had  already  won  the  kindest  regard  of  the 
large  and  cultivated  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  mind 
was  brilliant,  acute,  and  comprehensive.  His  literary  ac 
complishments  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  character 
was  gallant,  enthusiastic  and  affectionate.  To  all  this,  be 
added  the  charm  of  admirable  powers  of  conversation,  and 
a  most  fascinating  personal  address,  which  gave  him  the 
sway  of  all  hearts. 

The  sadness  which  has  been  caused  by  the  death  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  thus  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  their  manhood 
and  their  promise,  is  heightened  by  the  fart  of  its  occur- 
rence in  a  strange  land,  far  from  the  consolation  of  those 
immediate  sympathies,  which  none  could  have  enlisted 
more  extensively  or  warmly.  We  have  felt  it  a  grateful 
duty  to  their  memory,  to  testify  our  participation  in  the 
sorrow  in  which  so  melancholy  a  dispensation  has  involved 
every  one  who  knew  them. 
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This  tnslitution  it  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Female  Education  upon  Christian  principles.  It  was  founded  to 
afford  parents  an  opportunity  to  procure  for  their  daughters  a  thorough  discipline,  in  all  the  solid  and  ornamental 
branches  of  education  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  associate  sound  learning  and  elegant  accomplishments  with  religious 
motives.  The  members  of  the  Institution  form  a  Christian  family,  of  which  the  Rct.  Dr.  Schroeder  and  Mrs.  Schroeder 
huve  the  general  super? isKWi ;  and  every  arrangement  is  adopted  by  them,  that  has  been  tested  by  the  best  seminaries 
and  colleges  in  Europe  and  our  own  country,  to  promote  the  intellectual,  hodily,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  honsehoU. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  spacious  buildings  and  the  ample  pleasure-grounds,  comprising  six  acres  of  land»  are  the  same  that  werr 
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occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenbers,  until  the  time  of  his  removal  to  St.  PauFs  College,  two  miles  distant.  They 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York,  and  admirably  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  delightful  and  extensive  land  and  water  prospect,  and  possessing  all  those  advantages  which 
kave  so  justly  rendered  the  neighltorhood  a  favorite  place  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  city,  or  of  occasional  resort 
for  recreation.  Tite  principal  building  is  an  attractive  edifice,  after  the  best  classic  models,  and  is  three  stories  high, 
with  a  basement.  It  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  its  depth  is  forty-six  feet ;  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  row  of  lofty  columns.  The  apartments  required  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Hall  are  convenient  and  airy;  the  saloon 
or  drawing-room  vs  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  width :  all  the  other  apartments  are  spacioaa  and 
airy;  the  outbuildings  are  convenient,  and  the  grounds  are  ornamented. 

Intkllbctual  Department. — The  course  of  studies  embraces  every  branch  of  a  thorough  English,.  Frenck,  and 
Classical  education.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Rector  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  able,  experienced  and  pioiis  resident 
English,  French  and  other  governesses  and  teachers,  and  also  emincivt  lecturers  and  instructors  from  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  this  department,  for  carrying  pupils  through  all  the  gradations  of  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge  imparted  in  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges;  so  that  ladies  who  desire  to  qualify  themseWea  a& 
teachers,  may  here  enjoy  very  favorable  opportunities  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

Accomplishments. — Music,  drawing,  paiuling,  needlework  of  every  kind,  callisthenics,  horsemanship  and  apcbery, 
aije  taught  by  able  instructors;  and,  among  the  callisthenic  exercises,  dancing,  as  a  recreation  and  a  means  of  imparting 
ease  and  gracefulness.  The  Rector's  views  on  these  subjects  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  Christian  Education, 
published  at  the  Union  Depository,  28  Ann  Street,  New- York,  which  is  also  the  city  office  of  the  Hall. 

Physical  Dbpartment. — The  mind  of  no  pupil  isn  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  A  great  variety  of 
alluring  exercises  is  introduced,  calculated  to  produce  agility  and  vigor.  The  saloon,  at  certain  hours,  is  devoted  to 
innocent  and  entertaining  games  and  sports,  combining  corporeal  exertion  with  mental  relaxation  and  amusement. 
Contiguous  to  the  mftin  buikii-«g  is  a  well  furnished  Callisthenium,  with  a  number  of  contrivances  to  pnxnote  cheerful- 
ness, and  afford  healthy  i-eneation.  In  the  rear  of  the  Callisihenium  and  Chapel  are  very  extenxive  VegetabW  and 
Flower  Gardens,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  three  acres;  and  every  pupil  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  cnltirate 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  thus  become  practically  acijuainted  with  botany  and  horticulture.  Beyond  the 
gardens  is  a  Hippodrome,  parlicuUrly  devoted  to  equestrian  exercises;  the  circumference  of  it  is  nine  hundred  feel. 
The  Archery  Grounds  extend  the  w.iioJe  distance  of  the  gardens  and  Hippodrome.  A  fully  qualified  and  experienced 
Governess,  who  superintends  and  conducts  the  physical  department,  upsides  with  the  family,  and  requires  every  member 
of  it  to  take  proper  exercise. 

Religious  Department. — ^Thc  Rector  devotes  his  personal  aud  particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  proaperily  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Institution.  The  Chapel*  a  building  dist^nci;  from  the  main  edifice,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  way,  is  furnished  with  a  communion  tal'le,  baptismal  fo.a,  reading  desk,  puipit  and  organ,  and  is  open»very 
day  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  It  is  used  for  religious  nurposes,  and  for  none  other.  As  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church,  the  Rector  is  free  to  avow  his  ardent  attachment  Ici  her  doctrines  and  worship;  and  his  purpose  is,  by  the  help 
of  God,  in  every  way,  to  impivrl  the  spirit  of  her  devotionn  to  all  those  who  are  or  may  be  placed  under  his  care,  and 
to  render  religion  attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  his  .lim  so  to  educate  his  own  daughters,  and  every  young  lady  whom 
be  may  receive  into  his  family,  thaf  they  may  be  enabled  not  merely  to  shine  as  ornaments  of  society  in  this  worM,  but 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  glorious  society  of  heaven. 

Domestic  Arrangements. — The  suits  of  apartments  occupied  as  studies  and  dormitories,  consist  of  well  fur- 
nished and  comfortable  rooms.  There  are  no  general  school-rooms,  and  no  ordinary  school  furniture  ;  but  all  the  classes 
recite  indistinct  and  neatly  carpeted  and  furnished  class-rooms,  so  as  to  preserve  the  family  association  and  establish 
habits  of  refinement.  Each  study  or  dormitory  is  devotc<i  to  two,  or,  at  most,  three  pupils ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  usual 
and  very  objectionable  custom  in  boarding-scliools,  of  dressing,  undressing  and  washing  in  common,  a  delicacy  and 
neatness  are  insured,  which  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  every  young  lady  properly  educated.  Suitable 
instruction  is  aiTorded  by  the  Matron,  in  the  arranging  and  care  of  wardrobes,  and  in  several  branches  of  household  duty. 

T[]he  Rector  and  all  the  resident  Governesses  and  Teachers  take  their  meals  with  the  pupils,  in  a  spacious  DIKING- 
UALL ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  by  the  steward  and  the  housekeeper  with  the  best  supplies  of  every  kind.  The  Matron 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  laundry,  with  a  view  to  perfect  neatness,  health  and  comfort.  Beside  the  general 
charge  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  which  devolves  upon  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Schroeder,  there  is  a  special  care 
of  them  assigned  to  a  number  of  Curatresses.  The  whole  munher  of  pupils  is  divided  into  sections  of  six;  and  the 
members  of  each  section  are  the  proteges  of  a  Curatress,  who  aids  them  in  their  vStudies,  and  is  their  confidential  trieiid. 
Terms. — The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  spring  session  commences  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  continues  for  21  weeks,  to  the  following  August,  when  a  aummer  vacation  takes  place.  The  sommer 
vacation  ends  on  the  day  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Suitable  measures  are  taken  to  accommodate  'with 
board,  at  a  moderate  price,  any  of  the  pupils  who  may  desire  to  spend  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  vacations  at  the 
Hall;  and  parents  who  reside  in  cities,  especially  those  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  will  find  it  agxeeable 
to  be  with  their  children  at  Flushing,  ai  least  during  a  portion  of  the  summer,  and  improve  the  many  favorable  opportu- 
nities  which  it  offers  for  rural  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment. 

EXPENSES. 

Board  and  Tuition  in  all  the  English  and  Classical  studies, 

and  instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  Needlework,  and 

Callesthenics,  with  washing,  light,  fuel  and  stationery, 

&c.,  for  the  half-year  or  session  of  twenty -one  werks, 

payable  in  advance,..- S'lGO 

For  use  ef  books,  &c., 6 

For  English  and  Classical  pupils,  there  are  no  other 

charges  whatever. 

SEPARATE    STUDIES. 

Music,  piano,  per  quarter, §20 

Guitar do 13 

Singing, do 10 

At  appropriate  seasons  of  the  year,  horsemanship  and  archery  arc  taught  in  classes,  at  a  moderate  ex^^c 
Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  bed  and  bedding,  12  towels,  6  napkins,  ring,  . 
2  spoons ;  but  all  these  (when  preferred  by  the  parents)  may  be  provided  through  the  agent  of  the  Hall,  at  a  mot 

charge.  ,    .  j-        •       u  i    - 

An  abatement  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  while  in  their  preparatory  studies,  the  charges  being  , 
per  terra,  or  half-year.  i   r      t       •        • 

The  arrangernerUs  of  the  Institution  require,  that  ttoo  mohtlis'  notice  must  be  given,  or  a  charge  made  for  that  ttme,  m  i 
of  the  removal  of  a  pupil.      For  further  information,  address  the  Rector  or  the  Secretary. 
-    Flushing,  L.  I.,  New-York,  1843. 

IP* The  Hall  may  be  visited,  several  times  a  day,  l»y  rattans  of  public  conveyances  from  New- York.     Coaches  ait 
Omnibuses  for  Flushing  leave  their  station,  No.  21  'Pec-k  Slip,  every  morning  and  afternoon;  and  a  Steamer  eeu  out, 
twice  a  dny,  from  the  foot  of  Ful(on  Street,  East  River.     The  coaches  and  omnibuses  caH  for  passengers  in  any  part 
of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  convev  them  to  the  Hall,  where  tliey  again  call  lor  them  at  appointed   hours. 


Harp, perqua    jr, f2& 

Use  of  piano  and  music  , do...,, 4 

French  language, do "^ 

1^"^'=*" f leach _,      8 

German,.- - do (  ^ 

Spuniiih, do / 

Use  of  foreign  books, do. 2 

Drawing  and  painting,.,  .do —     10. 
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RfEBO;  OR,  THE  SPANISH  MARTYR. 

A  PLAT,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  i. 

The  Curtain  rises  ob  Dona  Theresa,  who  is  seen  at  early 
dawn  walking  to  and  fro»  disconsolate  at  the  continued 
absence  of  her  husband.  Her  increasing  suspicions  of 
the  treachery  of  the  King  and  his  advisers,  detennine  her 
to  seek  information  at  the  palace.  But  Duz,  who  has 
been  awakened  by  her  complaints,  entering,  endeafors 
to  allay  her  fears,  and  assumes  the  task  of  searching  for 

RiBOO. 

SCENE  II. 

Th£  Scene  ehangee  to  the  Xnquieitum  ;  RlBGO  dUcovered  in  a 
solitary  dungeon  reclining  on  ?us  pallet. 

[Enter  Uoartb  with  a  trencher  and  two  eooerg.] 

Ugarte,     Thy  breakfast,  Senor;  [Uncovers  crusts  and 
water.]  humble  fare,  but  all 
Our  scanty  means  allow. 

Riego.  Tis  quite  enough. 

Ugar,    This  from  good  Saes ;  [  Uncovers  a  shdl.']  a  Ariend 
he  bids  me  say, 
Of  thine— 

Riego.    Of  mine  ?— 

Ugar.  — Who,  in  thy  lonely  hours, 

May  reach  thy  heart,  and  counsel  thee  to  shun 
The  fate  of  unrepentant  sin  -.—one  Porlier — 

Riego,    Porlier,  thou  say'st  ? 

Ugar.  *Twas  sent  from  Santiago  T 

Riego.    Of  what  was  he  accused  ? 

Ugar.  O !  Deadly  sins ; 

Of  heresy  and  treason. 

Ritgo. 
Confess  f 

Ugar. 

Riego.    Died?  Died? 

Ugar.  With  stubborn  hardihood  stood  out 

The  question,  and  so  brought  death  upon  himself; 
Tho'  warned  the  sin  would  rest  upon  his  soul. 

Riego.    Excellent !  Suffering  death  sooner  than  slander 
His  own  fair  name,  and  deemed— a  suicide ! 
0 !  Rare  derice  of  vile  imposture,  that 
By  eabalUtie  phrase  virtue  confounds 
With  vice— picturing  things  their  very  opposites. 
Poriier ! — He  was  indeed  my  friend !— A  man 
Who  practised  virtues  hypocrites  profess : 
Who  fed  the  baogry ;  clothed  the  naked ;  was 
The  orphan's  father,  and  the  widow's  stay : 
Who  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself;  and  daily 
To  his  God  the  homage  offered  of  a  heart 
Upright  and  pure  ;  but  worshipped  not 
His  image  of  molten  brass,  nor  gold,— nor  yet  of  flesh 
And  blood.    Striving  to  break  a  tyrant's  chain, 
He  met  a  tyrant's  hate ;  and  perished  in 
The  mom  of  life,  victim  of  perfidy  I 
He  was  a  heretic !  A  traitor !  while, — 
0  God  of  Justice !  they, — they,  who  enslave 
And  massacre  mankind,  are  glorified 
As  Gods !  In  mockery  of  thee  tricked  up 
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And  would  not 


Alas !  He  died  impenitent. 


In  all  thy  attributes :— Almighty  Sovereigns ! 
And  God-like  Conquerors  I  Priests  Infallible ! 
Holy  Inquisitors !  Most  Holy  Allies ! 
And  why  not  too,  moat  Holy  King  of  Hell  7 

[Enter  Romualdo  habiud  as  an  AJguazH  of  the  Holy  Office* 
He  and  Ugartr  converse  apart.} 

But  no :  thou  liest,  Monk !  That's  not  Porlier. 

Rescued  by  pious  friendship  from  the  moat 

Where  Ferdinand's  bribed  assassins  left  him  steeped 

In  gore,  his  bones  enjoy  an  honored  sepulchre : 

Nor  thence  durst  monkish  vengeance  rifle  them 

To  pohit  its  canting  homilies,  and  teach 

How  vain  and  sinful  were  the  hopes  that  warmed  his  heart. 

[Ugartr  takes  vp  the  head— a  label  f alb  of ,  which  RiBOO 
observes.] 

See  I  See !  [Reads.]    **  Dona  Joanna  db  Bouorques** 

Poor  Lady !  Is  it  thou  7  Will  naught  appease 

The  human  fiends  that  tore  thee  from  thy  home  7 

Wrested  the  struggling  infant  from  thy  bosom ; 

And  when  that  bosom  ceased  to  heave  beneath 

Their  mangling  soourge,  proolaimed  thee  void  of  crime 

'Gainst  God  or  man!  Still  do  they  envy  thee 

The  quiet  of  a  grave  f— enforcing  thee 

In  treacherous  league  to  plead  their  hateful  eaose  7 

Monsters!  Monsters!  O,  would  that  mouth 

Indeed  might  find  a  tongue,  and  those  dark  sockets  glare 

With  light,  to  scare  them  from  their  feasu  of  blood. 

How  long,  how  long,  ere  Heavenly  vengeance  wake, 

And  crumble  o'er  their  heads  these  guilty  walls  7 

Away  I — Away ! 

Ugar.    [Aside.]    Alas !  Poor  sinful  man. 

Rommaldo.    Seftor,  the  Holy  Ofltoe  neeu  thy  wish 
And  cites  thee  to  the  Hall.    'TIS  rare  they  grant 
So  speedy  bearing. 

Riego.  So !  Tie  much  a  favor, 

Ugar.    Within  we'll  find  a  habit  better  suiU 
Thy  present  need.    Come,  Senor,  come ! 

RUgo.  Lead  on. 


SCENE  lU. 

7*he  Audience  HaQ  of  the  IwpUsition  hung  round  with  green 
tapestry.  Three  INQUISITORS  m  black  robes,  around  a  table 
covered  with  black  elotht  on  which  is  a  crud/iae:  green  woe 
candles  burning  ;  pent  mAc,  pttptr,  a  skull,  4«.  Sabz  acting 
as  Fiscal:  A  Rrcordino  Secrrtart.  A  Familiar. 
A  large  book  open  before  the  Grand  Inquisitor. 

Orand  Inquisitor.    [  To  Rec.  Sec.]    Observe  this  rule,-^ 

the  next  and  last.    [Hands  book  to  Saez.] 
Saex.    [Reads.]  **  Crowd  not 

'*  Thy  page  with  vain  excuse  or  supplication — 
*<  Shifts  to  elude  due  penance.   Scornful  words 
"  And  looks ;  confessions,  faint  or  full ;  response 
"  Evasive  ;  and  not  less,  a  stubborn  silence, — 
"  Sure  tesU  of  guilt— record  with  strictest  care." 
Gr.  Inq.    [  To  Saez.]    Our  Fiscal  needs  no  prompting. 
[  To  Familiar. ]  All  is  ready. 

[Exit  the  Fam. 
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[Presentljff  enter  RiBGO — guarded  by  Romualdo  and  habited 
aa  a  prisoner  of  the  Irupusition.  \ 

Gr.  Inq.    [Motioniyig  Riego  to  a  bench.] 
Tbou  art  indulged  to  sit. 

Riego.  My  limba  yet  bear 

Me  well ;  tho'  something  cramped  by  dungeon  airs. 

Saez.    And  why  to  dangeon  led,  'twere  oars  to  say, 
But  that  Don  Rafael,  knowing  well  tbe  cause, 
May  spare  superfluous  form. 

Rirgo.  The  means  I  know ; 

Foul  treachery : — and  haply  might  surmise 
The  arch  contriver :  For  the  caase  pray  hold  me 
Ignorant. 

Saez.  If  memory  and  conscience  sleep, 

Or  feign  to  sleep,  our  mercy  shall  awake  them. 
The  Holy  Office,  once  again  restored 
By  Heavenly  Grace,  and  bound  God's  sacred  laws 
To  guard,  hath  summoned  thee,  Don  Rafael,  here 
To  atone  their  oft  repeated  profanation. 

Riego.    Let  him  who  makes  the  charge  confront  me  in 
The  face  of  day  ;  and  if  I  stamp  not  on 
His  brow  in  view  of  honest  men,  tbe  brand 
Of  infamy,  your  tortures  be  my  doom. 

Saez.    All  strangely  in  this  hall  sounds  oratoiy  ; 
And  little  is  this  audience  moved  by  bursts 
Of  passion. 

Ritgo.  Say,  by  whom  am  I  accused  ? 

And  what  my  crime  ? 

Saez.    'TIS  ours  to  question ;  thine, 
Don  Rafael,  to  respond :  Now  answer  us : 
Briefly,  and  to  the  point.    Didst  thou  not  aid 
To  strip  the  Holy  Ofllce  of  her  power 
To  punish  heretics? 

Riego.  Of  all  her  power 

To  rob,  to  torture,  and  to  slay  ;  and  now 
That  power's  regained,  would  peril  life  once  more 
To  snatch  it  from  her  fiendish  grasp. 

Saez.  For  this 

Did'st  seize  the  King?  [iVb  ofwtMr]— Hence  sought  hissacred 
life? 

Riego,    I  sought  it  not,  but  saved  it  twice  :  else  not 
Myself  alone,  but  Spain  bad  now  been  free. 

Saez.     [  Takes  up  the  Declaration  of  Amer.  Independence^ 
and  a  book.]    Know'st  thou  this  sinful  scroll  ?  This 
volume  filled 
With  rank  conceits  of  New  World  Liberals? 

Riego.    They're  mine  :  their  sins  I  know  not  of. 

Saez,  But  sure 

Don  Rafael  knows  all  power  abides  in  God.  [Riego  aasente.} 
He  governs  man  thro*  delegated  Kings, 
And  a  still  higher  Potentate,  Christ's  own 
Vicegerent.     These  would  teach  us  power  supreme 
Belongs  to  vulgar  multitudes,  absolved 
From  spiritual  swiiy :  And  this  Don  Rafael  holds  ? 

Riego.    And  none  denies  who  would  not  forge  the  seal 
Of  Pleaven's  Great  Judge,  raze  justice,  and  truth, 
From  his  revealed  decrees,  that  Bigotry 
May  rule  a  world  benighted  and  corrupt. 
Say,  what  were  King  or  mightiest  Pontiff,  did 
The  multitude  with  scorn  pay  back  the  scorner? 

Saez.    Thou  dost  but  echo  subtle  tenets  held 
By  infidels  who  know  nor  King  nor  Pontiff. 

Riego.    Long,  long,  may  they  enjoy  that  happy  ignorance ! 
Living  exemplars  of  the  truth,  their  swords 
Maintained,— that  under  Go^,  a  Nation's  weal 
Or  woe  rests  on  its  will  alone.    O !  Chief 
'Mong  honored  names,  the  Patriot  Sage  who  taught 
That  truth ;  and  first  irrevocably  based 
On  fixed  laws,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Saez.    These  new-lights  from  abroad— forbid  in  Spain  ;— 


Brands— so  the  Holy  Office  views  them,— plucked 

By  rebel  heretics  from  hell  to  fire 

The  temple  and  tbe  throne ; — bow  used  by  thee  7 

Riego.    As  heavenly  lamps  to  guide  our  steps,  aa  erst 
Tbe  New  World  Pilgrims,  safe  through  dangerous  paths 
To  Peace  and  Liberty.     And  holy  men 
Would  quench  the  flame  !  Vain  thought !  Already  hath 
It  pierced  this  vaulted  den  of  Superstition. 
Creation's  sire  hath  said.  Let  there  be  tight  I 
And  ye  would  raise  your  puny  hands  to  mar 
His  work !— as  easily  ye'd  quench  the  spheres. 

Saez.    Much  dost  thou  speak  of  holy  things ;  believ'st 
Thou  in  tbe  triune  God  ? 

Riego.  Hold  !  hold !  My  faith 

Alone  concerns  myself  and  that  great  God 
Who,  if  'tis  wrong,  may  punish  or  forgive. 
If  he  forbear,  what  mortal  impiously 
Shall  intercept  bis  mercy,  and  presume, 
Unbidden,  to  avenge  his  cause  ? 

Saez.  Thou  shun'st 

Our  question.    Once  more  :  thy  answer ;  to  the  point, 
And  temperately. 

Riego.  I  tell  thee.  Monk,  my  soul 

To  earthly  power  disclaims  allegiance ;  nor 
Save  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  will  make  defence. 

Saez.    And  terrible  the-wrath  'twill  there  encounter. 
Nor  deem  its  Church  may  l)e  despised.    Stem  her 
Inflictions ;  hence,  not  hasty  to  condenui. 
Who  heads  this  new  revolt? 

Riego.  Riego. 

Saez.  Who 

Thy  chief  associates  ?   [No  answer.'\  Say,  how  stand  they 
pledged  ? 

Riego.  By  all  that's  sacred  never  to  betray 

I'heir  friends  or  cause. 

Saez.  Once  more ;  their  names  ?  their  plans? 

Riego.    My  lips  are  sealed. 

Saez.  Then  mark  us  well  Don  Rafael : 

'Till  noon  this  day  is  given  thee  to  reflect ; 
If  truly  penitent,  mild  penance  may 
Ensue ;  if  thou  persist — means  may  be  found — 
To  draw  an  answer  forth. 

Riego.  Use  all  tbe  means 

Thy  Holy  Brotherhood  from  kindred  fiends 
Hath  robbed,  to  make  its  dark  abode  a  type 
Of  hell— my  lips  are  sealed. 

Saez.  Our  task  is  done. 

Blind  passion  spurns  the  mercy  would  have  saved 
Thee  from  a  fearful  trial.    Haply,  in 
Solitude,  reason  may  resume  her  sway ; 
And  earnest  is  our  prayer  to  heaven  thou  should 'st 
Be  ruled  by  her. 

Gr.  Inq.    [Signs  to  Fatn,}    [Exit  Riboo,  ouardbd.] 
Till  noon  all  stand  excused. 

[ElKUNT. 

In  the  Fourth  Scene,  the  King  gives  an  audience  of  leave  to 
the  Nuncio.  Abisbal,  Ballastbbos,  and  Mobillo 
enter :  instead  of  the  rewards  they  expected  for  their 
treachery  to  the  Libbbalb,  Fbbdinand  banishes  them 
from  Spain : 
Dona  Thbbbsa  enters  hastily  and  falls  at  the  King's  feet. 
Dona  Theresa.    Mercy!   0  Gracious  King!  O  mercy! 

mercy ! 
King  Ferdinand.    How's  this  ?  What  would  the  woman 

have  ?  Art  frantic  ? 
Doha  The,    Aye,  well  nigh  frantic  :  O,  give  me  my  hus- 

band ! 
K.  Ferd.    [Aside.]    Riego's  wife !  the  loveliest  star  of 

Madrid. 
Seiiora,  rise !  Some  str  ange  conceit  disturbs  thee. 
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Ikna  The,    Thy  smnmons  called  him  forth  at  dead 
Of  night ;  a  dread  preaentiment  then  aeiaed 
My  soul : — 

K.  Ferd.  Dost  think  we  lay  in  wait  to  oat 

Thy  husband  off? 

Dona  The.  Oh  no !  Thou  know'st  his  worth, 

And  meant  bright  honon  for  him.    Now,  the  place 
To  him  assigned  another  fills.    Must  I 
Not  fear  the  worst  who  know,  that  never,  but 
With  life,  Riego  would  desert  his  post, 
Nor  leave  to  wretchedness  the  wife  he  loved. 
Two  of  most  savage  mien  thy  mandate  bore. 
To  lead  him  to  thy  presence.    Oh  !  if  they 
Obeyed  thee  not,  bring  them  to  speedy  justice. 

K.  Ferd,    [Aside.]    How  grief  doth  heighten  her  sur- 
passing charms  1 
Be  calm,  Senora :  it  would  pain  ns  much 
Aught  to  relnse  thee  in  our  power  to  grant. 

Dona  The.    Who  shall  dispute  thy  power?  Speak  but 
the  word, 
Riego,  if  alive,  is  free. 

K.  Ferd.  How  if 

On  thee  that  boon  depend  7 

Dma  The,  Thank  Heaven  !  he  lives ! 

He  lives!     And  soon  again  shall  bless  my  sight? 

K.  Ferd.    He  may :  on  terms  shall  mark  our  clemency. 

Dona  The.    O  generous  King !  Thus  thou'lt  disarm  thy 
foes. 
And  from  Riego  win  a  pledge  the  rack 
Could  ne'er  extort. 

K.  Ferd.  Thy  pledge  is  all  we  ask. 

Dona  The.  'Tis  given; — my  life  npon  my  husband*s  faith. 

K.  Ferd.    No  life  we  seek ;  nor  painful  sacrifice ; 
Bat  for  kind  favor  claim  a  kind  return. 

Dona  The.    'Twcre  justly  due :  our  thanks;  our  gratitude; 
Our  prayers,  that  God  may  lengthen  out  thy  reign, 
And  in  a  better  world  reward  tliy  mercy. 

K.  Ferd,    Humph  !  Thanks !  True  !  Thanks  and  prayers 
fit  recompense 
For  mercy  !  But  Senora,  love,  love  must 
Be  paid  in  love  I  Our  love  by  thine. 

Dona  The.  All  that 

A  duteous  subject  owes  to  gracious  Prince  ; 
All  that  a  faithful  wife  should  feel  towards  one 
Who  doubly  saves  her  life ;  redeeming  his 
In  whom  alooe  she  lives. 

K.  Ferd.  Tease  us  no  more 

Fair  Dame  with  feigned  coyness.    Tis  thy  love,—- 
We'd  have. 

Dmia  THm.  Your  Majesty  designs  some  jest : 

But  anxious  thoughts  have  made  my  senses  dull 
To  playful  fancnes. 

K.  Ferd.  See !  the  light  shines  through 

Thy  feigned  dullness.    Ah !  that  glowing  cheek 
Befraya  the  consciousness  those  lovely  lips 
Blush  to  disown.    Thou  know*st  the  charms  which  win 
Our  bounty,  prompt  our  hopes :  thy  love,  Senora, 
Our  sole  reward  ; — Such, — as  thou  gav*8t  Don  Rafael. 

Dona  The.    The  love  1  gave  my  husband  I  why,  'tis  his : 
His  title  ratified  in  Heaven  :  the  gift 
More  than  requited  by  a  gifl  in  turn 
Richer  than  Mexico's  mines : — his  noble  heart. 

K.  Ferd.    Thou'dst  save  that  noble  heart? 

Dona  The.  O  \  its  last  drop 

Would  mine  pour  freely  forth  to  nourish  his. 

K.  Ferd.    Say,  then,  his  fearful  penance  we  remit : 
Behold  him  free !  first  in  our  favor — more — 
With  choice  of  our  best  provinces  endowed: 
Our  fair  Senora  shining  high  the  while 
Above  the  proudest  star  that  gilds  our  court. 
Sore  we  might  hope  her  smiles  would  recompense^ 


Dona  The. — Never !  Impossible !  Ah  !  I  could  loathe 
Myself  to  think  my  seeming  boldness  breeds 
The  impure  surmise :— knowest  thou  Riego  ? 

K.  Ferd.  Hah ! 

Our  patience  wears  apace !  Know  him  ?— Too  well — 
Too  well ;  a  traitorous  heretic,  death  doomed : 
And  so  deserving  death,  his  wife  holds  that 
Which  nothing  costs,  too  costly  ransom  for 
His  forfeit  life. 

Dona  The.  Ah !  much  your  Majesty 

Doth  wrong  us  both.     Were  I  the  guilty  thing 
Thou'dst  have  me,  he  would  loathe  me  in  his  sight ; 
And  spurn  the  wages  of  his  wife's  dishonor — 
Tho*  'twere  an  empire.    But — ^yes,  yes — sure  1 
Was  very  dull :  your  Majesty  would  test 
A  wife's  fidelity ;  not  triumph  o'er 
Her  frailty.  ' 

K.  Ferd.  Dost  reject  our  proffered  favor? 

Doha  The.    O,  'tis  unkind,  though  but  in  sport,  to  talk 
Of  favor  'twere  a  crime  even  in  a  king 
To  offer — infamy  in  me  to  think  of. 

K.  Ferd.    lAeide.}   Now  by  the  Holy  Cross  these  modest 
strivings 
Would  blow  the  faintest  spark  into  a  flame. 
[To  NiTNCio,  Aeide.]    Father,  thy  counsel — 

[K.  Ferd.  and  Nuncio  converse  opart.] 

1st  Cour.  See  !  the  parley's  done ; 

The  fortress  yields— at  last. 

2nd  Cour.  Believe  me,  Senor, 

A  truce — only  a  truce.    Oar  amorous  King  's 
In  check. 

Chamxnro.  Pshaw  \  let  him  bring  his  Bishop  up — 

The  Castle  falhi !  Come,  come,  the  game  ia  over. 

[Exeunt  Cha,t  Courtiers,  <fc.] 

K.  Ferd.    {To  Doha  The.}    This  Holy  Father,  fair  Se- 
nora, gives 
Us  hope  thou  may'st  incline  to  wiser  judgment. 
Thy  virtue  more  than  thy  excelling  beauty 
That  first  decoyed  our  heart,  is  most  our  foe. 
Say  that  the  Church  approves  thy  Monarch's  suit 

Doha  The.    I'm  very  dull :  or  else  your  Majesty 
Doth  much  abuse  my  unprotected  state. 
Within  the  pale  of  Honor,  task  me  as 
Thou  wilt !  Beyond, — thy  throne  could  not  tempt 
Riego's  wife. 

K.  Ferd.  Hear'st  that,  Good  Father  ?  Ha ! 

Hear'st  that  ?  The  throne  of  th'  Indies  might  not  move 
This  haughty  dame  1 

Nuncio.  Our  daughter  sure  was  taught — 

First  duty  of  a  loyal  heart— submission 
To  her  Sovereign's  will  ? 

Doha  7%c.  Foigive  me.  Father,  should 

I  err : — ^The  priest  who  blessed  our  nuptials,  ne'er 
Can  I  forget,  did  make  me,  in  the  face 
Of  Heaven,  repeat  the  vows  my  heart  had  made 
Before,  of  loyalty  and  love  ; — I  feel, 
To  break  them,  could  a  thought  so  vile  e'er  stain 
My  soul,  were  sin  in  ma  past  all  forgiveness. 

Nun.    Daughter !  Daughter !  Thou  dost  forget  the  lessons 
Thy  priest  enjoined,  on  whom  thou  throw'st  thy  errors. 
He  taught  thee  that  the  Church  which  sanctified 
Thy  marriage  vows  hath  power  to  loose  the  bands. 

Doha  The.    O,  talk  not,  Father,  of  the  Church's  power. 
The  ties  which  fetter  me  no  Church  created ; 
Nor  but  with  life  dissolves.    Their  root  is  in 
My  heart.    Whoso  would  pluek  them  thence  pours  forth 
Its  vital  stream. 

K.  Fetd.  Thy  holy  counsels,  Father ; 

Her  Sovereign's  favors ;  are  alike  disdained. 
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Nun.    Natures  ai  stubborn  have  been  brought  ere  now 
To  see  their  folly  and  repent. 

K.  FertL  Bat  why 

Say  more?  What  kindness  msy  not  gain,  oar  power 
Shall  compass ;  and  this  lofty  Dame,  who  scorns 
To  be  but  less  than  Queen,  shall  be  our  Paramour. 

Dona  The.    There  is  a  Power  surpasses  thine. 

Nun,  Frail  woman ! 

Cease !  Nor  invoke  the  Power  thou  dost  blaspheme. 

K.  Ford.    And  mark  us  Dame.    That  paragon  of  hus- 
bands ; — 
Whose  doom  his  wife  decrees, — high  in  mid  air 
His  traitor  form  loose  swinging  in  the  wind, 
A  death  of  shame  shall  meet. 

Dona  The.  Father  I— good  Father  !~- 

O  shield  my  husband  from  his  fury !— > 
Oh  !  King  .'—But  no !— Thou  could^st  not  harm  his  life : 
Thine  twice  he  saved  at  peril  of  his  own. 

K.  Ferd.    By  Heaven !  Thou  waken'st  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance 
Which  else  had  slept.— He  dies  ere  set  of  sun. 

D(ma  The.    Recall  the  horrid  sentence  1  0 !  Make  me 
The  victim  of  thy  wrath,  but  spare  Riego  !^ 

[FaUe  at  hiefea.    Ladiee  advance  to  her  cwmfonc* ;  K.  Ferd. 
and  the  Nuncio  converee  oporf.J 

Aim.    And  so  escape  the  question,  chains,  and  death ! 
Be  sure  of  it ;  he'll  thank  ye  on  his  knees. 

K.  Ferd.    Tis  plain  her  scruples  spring  from  doubt 
Of  his  displeasure. 

Nun.  Plain :  Your  Majesty 

May  say  she  but  awaits  his  leave  to  save  him. 

K.  Ferd.    Almost  she  said  as  much  but  now.    And  what 
Shall  hinder  but  he'll  gladly  dutch  our  offer  7 
A  bauble !  Sooth !  A  woman's  virtue ! — Playing 
The  hero,— rather  say  the  fool — to  ensure 
Its  loss  with  loss  of  his  own  life  ?— 

Nun.  Let  Saex 

At  once  the  message  bear. 

K.  Ferd.  Ourself  will  speed  it : 

If,  as  perforce  he  must,  he  yield  consent. 
We'll  hear  it  from  his  own  lips :— if  not— if  not — 

[Bant  K.  Ferd.  and  Nundo,  conversing.^ 

Dona  The.    [Retfiving.']     O  can  ye  have  the  heart  to 
murder  him? 
Oh  no !  Oh  no !  Merciful  Heaven  !  He's  dead  ! 
He's  dead !  and  his  Theresa  would  not  save  him ! 

[SuHMne  again.} 
let  Lady,    How  dreadful  must  her  sufferings  be  to 
come 
To  this.    Aid  me,  good  Ladies !  Softly  !  Softly ! 

[JSrootf,  bearing  off  Dona  Theresa.] 

The  scene  changes  to  the  outside  of  the  Inquisition.  Pre- 
sently Saez  appears,  and  in  a  short  soliloquy  predicts  the 
failure  of  his  errand.  He  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  last  scene  of  the  1  Vth  Act  opens  in  the  Cell  of  Torture : 
Don  Rafael  in  chains;  Uqaetb,  Romualdo,  &c. 
enter,  bearing  an  engine  of  torture.  They  rouse  Don 
Rafael,  and  prepare  to  carry  his  sentence  into  effect* 
For  a  promised  reward  they  finally  agree,  at  his  ear- 
nest solicitation,  to  give  him  instant  death  in  lieu  of 
the  more  gradual  torture  used  to  extort  confession. 
They  leave  him  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  writes 
at  the  desk  designed  for  the  officers  whose  province  it  is 
to  w^itness  the  infliction.  Saez  now  appears  at  the  door 
of  the  cell. 

Saez.     [Ande.]     Untouched!    Served  with  forbidden 
means  of  solace ! 


The  wretches  absent  should  ere  this  have  made 
Him  feel  the  power  his  haoghty  spirit  braves ! 
Riego.    O,  Spain!  My  tortured  country!  How  much 

happier 
My  fate  than  thine!  An  instant  ends  my  sufferings, 
And  wafts  my  soul  to  mansions  of  repose : 
Thy  bosom  still  must  heave  beneath  the  weight 
Of  Bigot  Power.    But  come  it  will, — ^the  day 
When  thou  shalt  hurl  him  off,  and  rivet  on 
His  swollen  limbs  the  chains  he  wrought  for  thee. 
Then  shall  thy  fields  no  more  their  treasures  yield 
To  idle  Pomp  and  bloated  Superstition. 
The  Spaniard  then  shall  dwell  beneath  his  vine 
And  fig  tree,  fearing  none ;  and  loud  the  tombs 
Of  thy  ill-fated  martyrs  echo  back 
His  hymn  to  Liberty.    [Poumc.]    But  for  my  wife, — 
And  Diaz— all  their  malice  could  not  reach  me. 
Poor  sufferers !  Methinks  I  see  them  now  I  \P%aahaindher» 
dtief  to  hie  face.    After  a  pauee  wrUee.l 
Saex.    [Aside.)     'Tis  the  right  strain:— the  very  key 

unlocks 
His  bosom  to  my  errand. 

IReenter  Familiars.] 

So!  our  knaves! 
And  in  good  time  to  let  him  taste  the  sweets 
Of  that  proud  martyrdom  he  seeks. 

Ugar.    iTouching  Riego.]  Good  Senor, 

Thy  pardon— but  we  fear  longer  delay 
May  thwart  our  good  intent. 

Riego.  Ah,  true — ^I'm  ready. 

IGives  a  paper  and  a  Utter. '\    This,  for  my  wife :  [Axide.] 

Stained  with  the  only  tear 
£*er  shamed  my  manhood.    Now — but  one  pang  more . 
And  that — remember  well— sudden  and  final. 
[They  bind  him  to  the  engine.] 

Ugar.    Doubt  not :  so  fiercely  shall  our  engine  act. 
That  in  the  instant  ere  sense  of  pain  be  felt — 
All  feeling  shall  have  ceased. 

Riego.  Thanks  !  thanks ! 

Saez.  The  wretches! 

Hah !  No !  this  must  not  be.— Suffering's  the  meed 
Of  guilt,  and  must  be  his,  ere  he  can  earn 
The  luxury  of  a  grave.    lAdvances.]     Hold!  hold!  [7^ 

Riego.]    Didst  think 
To  bafiie  Saez?  What!  would  Don  Rafael  orswn 
His  noble  deeds  with  suicide?  and  shrink 
Like  common  men  from  pain  ? 

Riego.  A  moment  more, 

This  torment  he  at  least  had  shunned,  of  now 
Again  beholding  thee. 

Saez.  And  I,  it  seems 

A  pleasure  lost,  never  to  be  recalled. 

Riego.    That— many  such- may  still  be  thine :  to  stretcli 
Thy  victim  on  the  rack— to  taunt  his  sufferings — 
To  catch  his  blood-shot  eye,  while  glancing  looks 
Would  rive  or  melt  aught  but  a  monkish  heart — 
To  view  his  every  limb  and  feature  warped 
And  quivering  with  excess  of  agony ! 
O  !  'twere  a  study  of  most  ran;  delight ! 
Worthy  the  Devil,— or  Saez  himself.    Hell,— Hell ! 
Has  nothing  comparable. 

Saez.  Rail  on  :  for  all 

Thy  bitter  thoughts  I'll  take  a  sweet  revenge. 
[  came  to  offer  thee  deliverance. 

Riego.  Thou ! 

'Tis  thou  didst  plot  my  death :  doom  me  to  torture ; 
And  now  would'st  further  glut  thy  vengeance,  raising 
Delusive  hopes.    I  know  thee  Monk. 

Saez.  In  sooth  I 

Not  mine  the  boon :  the  King  would  be  thy  friend. 
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JU^go.    Ferdisud  I  Riego't  friend !  It  he  not  thine  T 
TboQ  mook'st:— or  tell'st  of  chann  more  strange  than  that 
Of  old  traosfonning  men  to  brutes  ;  a  spell 
Of  power  to  change  a  monster  into  man. 

Smx.  a  spell,  in  sooth.  Naught  else  had  thus  bewildered 
Ferdinand :  a  spell  wrought  by  a  fair  enchantress. 

Ei^go.    I  prithee  keep  this  wondrous  tale  to  adorn 
Thy  saintly  legends  :  scarce  I'd  credit  thee 
Tho*  newly  risen  from  the  grave. 

Saez.  I  know : 

Don  Rafael  fain  would  die  for  Liberty  : 
Torture  and  death  more  precious  in  his  eyes 
Than  a  doll  life  of  ease  and  honor.    Even 
A  widowed  wife— 

Hugo,  Draw  not  ny  thoughts  that  way- 

Forbear! 

Saez.  How  else  my  errand  tell?  for 'tis 

To  her  thou  owest  thy  Sovereign's  kindness. 

Rieg^.    Monk !  Be  merciful  for  once,  and  torture  not 
The  soul.    Speak  what  thou  hast  to  say ;  or  leave  me. 
Sms,    Know  then — the  King's  enamored  of  thy  wife. 
Riego.    Impostor!  Demon! 
Saez.  Vanquished  by  her  charms, 

He  deigns  to  place  her  next  his  Queen  in  rank, 
And  first  in  favor— 

Biego.  Sure  I  have  been  wrench'd 

Upon  the  wheel,  and  with  returning  life 
My  seoses  stray  in  dreams  more  horrid  than 
The  pangs  it  gave. 

Saez.  Recall  thy  wandering  reason ; 

First  hear  me  out :  then  freely  make  thy  choice : 
A  felon's  death — or,  and  on  terms  full  easy. 
Freedom ;  the  role  of  fair  Gallicia :— more— 
Jtiego.    What  more!  What  more?  More  threats—more 
bribes  to  yield 
My  spotless  wife  to  infamy !  Do  I 
But  dream  ?  Or  is  not  this  the  drear  al)ode 
Where  penal  sufferings  purify  the  soul 
Prom  sins  done  in  the  flesh  ? 

Smn»  Don  Rafael  raves. 

The  firm — the  resolute  Don  Rafael— fancying 
Insults  from  hands  would  shower  bright  honors  on  him. 
Say  that  the  Church  its  sanction  gives — thy  wife 
Her  free  consent. 

Miego.  Say  that  the  sun's  an  icicle  !— 

The  frodwn  pole  a  bmss  of  liquid  fire- 
That  Heaven's  the  dwelling-place  of  Monks,— say  that 
There's  honoi^— virtue— truth — in  Ferdinand 
And  thee:— Tell  aught  incredible— but  that. 

Saez.    I  have  it  from  the  King*  Tis  love  of  thee 
More  than  of  him  favors  his  suit — and  now 
Thro'  me  solicits  thy  approvaL 

lUego,  O! 

Amasing  liar !  Could  I  but  reach  thee— I 
Would  grasp  thee  till  some  touch  of  torment  thou 
Should'st  feel  like  that  thou  giv'st ;  then  leave  thy  carcass 
Rt  morsel  for  the  toads  this  vault  engenders. 

Saez.   That  fate  be  thine !— or  worse.  But  mark  me  well : 
Don  Rafael  may  reject  the  boon  his  King 
Would  grant ;  and  not  the  less  yield  her  on  whom 
He  doats.    Ferdinand  will  not  he  foiled  in  schemes 
Of  love.    When  thou  shalt  in  thy  grave  unquietly 
Be  laid,  thy  beauteous  dame  in  his  embrace 
Shall  find  a  solace  for  her  loss. 

Riego.  Ah!  Fiends 

As  ye  are,  ye  dare  not  meet  the  blasting  fire 
Which  beams  from  Virtue's  eye.    Begone ! 

[Saez  gomg,  etmveraee  teUh  Fam iliaks.] 
Consents  ? 
CoDsenU !  Tis  an  infernal  plot !— [Poww]  But— 


So  may  I  once  again  behold  her  face 

And  vindicate  her  truth  !  O !  Happy  thought ! 

[To  Sabz— goif^.]  Don  Victor  1  Prsy  return. 

Saez.  To  hear  thee  vent 

More  curses  on  thy  Sovereign's  head— and  mine  ? 

Riego.    Perhaps  I — I— was  rash : — 

Saez.    [Returning^  Then  thon  dost  think 

More  wisely  of  my  errand?  Is  it  so? 

Rugo.    My  wife,— thou  say'st— gives  her  consent    and 
freely? 

Saez.     Freely  I 

Riego.  1  would  hear  it  from  her  own  lips. 

Saez.  What  then  ? 

Riego,    What  then?  What  then?— 

Saez.  Speak  out !  The  pledge ! 

Thou 'It  yiekl  her  to  the  King  ? 

Riego.  What?  yield  her— to— 

If  she  consent ! — I  will :— I  will — to  him,— 
Or  thee ! 

Saez.    [Aetde-]    Searee  can  I  credit  what  I  hear. 
L  To  FamOian,]   Conduct  your  prisoner  to  the  palace !— On. 

[fixKUNT. 

[End  of  Act  IV.] 


ACT  V. 

The  drama  closes  in  the  Hall  of  Audience.  Rieoo  and 
Dona  Tbbrksa  left  to  a  brief  interview,  quickly  under- 
stand the  false  representations  made  to  each  of  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  other  in  Fbbdinand's  infamous  designs, 
and  renew  vows  of  unchanged  affection.  Fbbdinand  re- 
turns to  learn  their  determination.  At  this  moment,  Ala- 
ooN  enters,  wounded,  and  informs  him  of  the  escape  of 
MiNA,  effected  by  Diaz,  and  of  their  attempt  u>  rescue 
Ribgo  :— in  which  attempt  Diaz  had  wounded  Alaoon, 
and  had  himself  been  slain  by  the  guard.  RiBOO  now  an- 
nounces the  unalterable  determination  of  Dona  Theresa 
and  himself  to  live  or  die  together.  The  King  orders  his 
instant  eiecution.  Rieoo,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
previously  taken  by  himself  and  Dona  Theresa,  as  the 
last  means  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Tyrant,  aims  a 
dagger  he  had  obtained  from  her  at  her  breast :  but  his  arm 
is  seized  by  Saez.  Dona  Theresa  is  borne  off  to  an 
apaitment  of  the  palace ;  and  RiROO  to  suffer  his  igno- 
minious punishment.  Uoarte  enters  with  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Alaoon  ;  and  presently  ailer  Saez  announces 
the  execution  of  Riego.  The  King  about  to  repair  to  the 
apartment  of  Dona  Theresa,  is  met  by  inrz,  who  informs 
him  of  the  delirious  anguish  of  Dona  Theresa,  occasioned 
by  seeing  her  husband  borne  to  a  shameful  and  horrid  death. 
News  now  arrives  of  the  destruction  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  Mina,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents,  to  the  palace.  Ferdinand  flies 
in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  terror  and  remorse. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  public  street  in  Madrid.  A 
procession  enters,  besring  the  bodyof  Riego,  which  is  mo- 
mentarily arrested  by  the  approach  of  Mina  and  his  troops. 
Mina,  in  a  brief  address,  deplores  the  tragic  close  of  the  great 
struggle  in  which  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest ;  and 
pays  a  passing  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Risoo  ;  whose  be- 
reaved and  unhappy  widow  he  resolves  to  accompany  to 
England.  He  oflers  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  deliverance 
of  Spain.  The  procession  moves  on  with  solemn  music — 
and  the  cuitain  falls. 
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RHODODAPHNE. 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  AUTHORSHIP. 

The  short  communication  which  was  prefixed  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Poem  of  Rhododaphne,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Messenger,  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  highly  respected  and  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, who  adduces  plausible  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  authorship  of  the  poem  referred  to,  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  late  Richard  Dabney  of 
Virginia.  The  evidence  consists  principally  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  latter  four  or  five  years  of  Mr. 
Dabney 's  life,  they  were  neighbors  and  on  intimate 
terms,  and  that  the  poet  '*  once  at  least,  and  per- 
haps more  than  once  during  that  time,  assured"  my 
correspondent  '*that  he  was  not  the  author  of  Rho- 
dodaphne."  In  further  corroboration  of  the  truth 
of  this  denial,  my  correspondent  quotes  from  a  let- 
ter of  the  late  Matthew  Carey  of  Philadelphia, 
(who,  after  Mr.  Dabney^s  death,  was  appealed  to, 
as  the  publisher  of  the  poem,  for  correct  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,)  in  which  Mr.  Carey  says, "  Rho- 
dodaphne  was  an  English  production,  as  my  son 
informs  me.  I  had  quite  forgotten  it."  Whilst  it 
is  admitted  that  the  first  impression  produced  by 
these  circumstances,  is  unfavorable  to  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Dabney *s  authorship,  yet,  when  duly  considered, 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  leading  to 
a  dlfierent  conclusion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to 
pause  until  some  other  sources  of  information  can 
be  consulted,  or  at  least,  until  the  claims  of  the 
real  author, — if  any  other  person  than  him,  can  be 
clearly  established.  My  respected  correspondent 
himself,  admits  that  he  had  at  first  supposed  that 
Mr.  Dabney^s  denial  might  have  proceeded  from 
"  the  success  with  which  authors  of  highly  sensi- 
tive minds  wiU  sometimes  maintain  an  incognito, 
till  their  works  are  sealed  beyond  controversy  by 
public  approbation" — and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  fully  renounced  the  conviction  that  the  poem 
was  the  genuine  ofiTspring  of  his  gifled  friend,  until 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Carey's  letter,  which  refers  it  to 
an  English  origin.  In  answer  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  it  unreasonable  to  contend  that  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's remark  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  con- 
clusive on  a  point  so  important?  His  son  might, 
doubtless,  have  been  informed  that  Rhododaphne 
was  an  English  production,  and  it  is  even  probable 
(though  not  so  stated)  that  the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  England ;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  ac- 
tually written  in  Virginia.  I  have  before  me,  in 
the  Analectic  Magazine  for  January,  1820,  (pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,)  a  complimentary  review  of 
the  poem,  in  which  the  writer  makes  no  allusion  to 
its  supposed  English  paternity — but  speaks  of  it  as 
the  rumored  production  of  a  lady.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  if  this  gem  of  sparkling  beauty 
was  really  the  offspring  of  British-genius,  and  first 
saw  the  light  in  that  land  of  poetry  and  taste,  it 
should,  nevertheless,  have  almost  entirely  escaped 


the  notice  of  British  critics  and  reviewers.  I  am 
informed,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  the 
North,  was  specially  invoked  to  the  rare  merits 
and  beauties  of  Rhododaphne,  afler  its  publication 
in  this  country — and  that  they  had  neither  seen  any 
reference  to  it  in  the  numerous  English  magazines 
which  reached  them— nor,  indeed,  had  ever  heard 
of  its  existence.  A  literary  friend  tells  me,  that 
the  only  exception  from  this  general  silence  of  the 
British  press— of  which  he  is  aware — ^is  to  be  foand 
in  a  volume  of  collections  of  American  poetry, 
published  several  years  since  in  England,  (perhaps 
by  the  son  of  Roscoe,)  which  assigns  a  conspicuT 
ous  place  to  this  beautiful  production.  If  this  be 
so;  (I  do  not  know  that  the  friend  referred  to 
speaks  entirely  on  his  own  knowledge ;) — what  a 
conclusive  and  important  fact  in  refutation  of  the 
English  claim  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  may  be  Ameri- 
can, and  yet  not  the  production  of  Richard  Dab- 
ney. This  is  true — yet  I  still  cling  to  the  fond  and 
possibly  delusive  thought  that  it  might  have  been, 
and  really  was,  the  genuine  creation  of  that  unfor- 
tunate and  ill-fated  child  of  genius.  Among  others, 
I  have  the  following  reasons  and  inducements  for 
cherishing  this  belief : 

1st.  The  poem  was  generally  ascribed  to  him  on 
its  first  appearance.  My  impression  is,  that  when 
it  issued  from  the  press,  Dabney  had  ceased  to  be 
a  resident  of  Richmond,  certainly  of  the  hoose 
where  we  first  became  intimately  acquainted.  I 
do  not  remember,  therefore,  ever  to  have  conversed 
with  him  on  the  subject,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  in  the  reading  and  literary  circles,  the  credit 
of  the  authorship  was  awarded  to  him. 

2nd.  His  acknowledged  poems  were  published  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Matthew  Carey,  in  the  year  1815. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  merit,  they  attracted 
but  little  notice,  comparatively.  Various  causes 
combined  to  produce  this  disheartening  result. 
They  did  not  come  from  the  English  mint,  but  were 
of  homely  domestic  origin.  They  were,  moreover, 
accompanied  and  illustrated  by  elaborate  and  learned 
references  to  authors  in  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages, which  at  once  placed  them  beyond  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  indolent  and  unlearned,  and  even  of 
those  who  might  have  dipped  with  pleasure  into  the 
deep  current  of  thought  and  feeling  which  pervaded 
the  work.  It  should  be  added  also  in  justice — that 
the  author  possessed  the  gloomy  and  melancholy 
temperament  of  Cowper,  without  the  consoling 
faith  and  Heaven  directed  philosophy  of  that  gifted 
man.  Whatever  the  causes  of  failure  were,  it  is 
certain  that  Dabney  derived  neither  fame  nor  profit 
from  the  publication  of  his  poems ;  and,  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  afterwards  wrote  Rhododaphne, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  suppressioo  and 
concealment  of  his  name.     But 

3rdly.  There  is  a  curious  resemblance,  in  several 
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partionlars,  between  the  acknowledged  poems  and 
the  anonymoas  Rhododaphne.  The  same  delicate, 
cisaeical  discrimination  distinguishes  the  notes  in 
both  prodnctions — ^the  same  aident  and  passionate 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex — the  same  purity  of  thought 
and  diction,  and  sometimes  almost  an  exact  identity 
of  language,^  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
in  candor,  that  the  anonymous  poem,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  superior  to  the  acknowledged  productions 
of  Mr.  Dabney, — and  this,  perhaps,  might  be  con- 
olnsive  with  those  who  did  not  recollect  how  the 
flight  of  Cowper's  or  of  Byron's  muse,  acquired 
strength,  and  loftiness,  and  grandeur  at  every  re- 
peated effort.  At  all  events,  I  should  be  highly 
gratified  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  H. 

*  I  will  giro  but  a  tingle  instance  among  many. 
f^rom.  Dabnty'a  Poems. 
But  dnre  the  alluring  charms  away. 
That  round  thy  form  seductive  play ; 
Quench  the  soft  brilliance  of  thy  eyes, 
And  stain  thy  cheeks,  luxuriant  dyes; 
Obscure  thy  neck,  divinely  fair. 
And  spoil  the  hyacinths  of  thy  hair. 

From  Rhododaphne. 
The  flower  of  all  Arcadia's  youth 
Was  he ;  such  form  and  facft,  in  truth, 
As  thoughts  of  gentlest  maidens  seek 
In  their  day  dreams :  soft  glossy  hair 
Shadowed  his  forehead,  snowy  fair, 
With  many  a  hyadnthine  duster. 
It  is  true  thnt  Dabney  borrows  the  idea  of  hyacinthine 
htir  from  Sir  William  Jones. 


WANDERING. 


BY  BBV.  WM.  B.  TAPPAN. 


"  EvangeiisL    Art  thou  not  the  man  that  I  found  crying 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Destruction? 
Christian,    Yes,  dear  sir,  I  am  the  man. 
Evangelist.    Did  not  i  direct  thee  in  the  way  to-the  little 
wicket-gate  ? 
Christian.    Yes,  dear  sir. 

How  is  it  then  that  thou  ait  so  quickly  turned 
r^-^PiJgrim^s  Progress. 

Directed,  in  extremest  need. 

To  sure  Salvation's  only  way, 
'Tis  wise  to  walk  with  careful  heed. 

And  more  than  folly  thence  to  stray. 

As  guide,  the  steady  "shining  tight'* 
The  preacher  of  the  gospel  shows, — 

A  star  upon  the  brow  of  night — 
To  him  on  pilgrimage  who  goes. 

To  keep  it  ever  in  his  eye, 

Nor  lose  it  for  one  little  hour, 
Though  wayside  tempters  to  him  cry, 

Though  hell,  to  hinder,  brings  its  power, 

Is  duty,  and  ensures  success  :— 
The  goal,  though  distant,  such  shall  win, 

And  reach—pasi  sorrow's  wilderness — 
The  heavenly  gate  and  enter  in. 

But  he  who  shuts  to  Truth  his  ears, 
Forgetting  Wisdom's  earnest  call — 

And  wanders,  meets  the  wo  he  fears, 
And  wrecks  upon  one  error  alL 

If  Thon  hast  won  me  to  that  road, 
My  Saviour,  bid  mc,  meekly,  bear 

Along  the  path,  such  trial-load 
As  Thou  decm'st  good—but  keep  me  there ! 


Till,  safely  at  my  journey's  end, 

I  drop  with  life  my  burden  too, 
And  nraise,  in  Endless  Life,  the  Friend 

Who  bore  my  griefin  and  brought  me  through. 

Yet  wherefore,  spirit,  shoold'st  thou  wait 
'Till  past  from  weary  night  to  day  ? 

Sing  on  thy  march  to  Zion  s  gate ! 
'Twill  cheer  thee  on  and  smooth  the  way. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March,  1843. 


A  CURE  FOR  ENNUI. 

"  I  am  weary  of  the  world,"  said  Marcus  Bar- 
rows, while  his  face,  which  was  cast  in  nature's 
choicest  mould,  expressed  the  most  perfect  weari- 
ness and  discontent — **  I  am  weary  of  the  world  !— 
and  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep  would  be  preferable 
to  anything  there  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  state  of 
being  like  this !" 

"  Weary  of  the  world !  Did  I  understand  you 
aright,  Mr.  Barrows  1"  asked  Mrs.  Hall,  as  she 
raised  her  wondering  eyes  to  her  companion's  face. 

''Yes,  Mrs.  Hall,  you  understood  me  aright. 
I  am  weary  of  the  world  !''  and  the  gloom  on  Mr. 
Barrows'  countenance  seemed  to  increase  at  every 
repetition  of  the  sentence.  '*  There  is  not  only  no 
profit — there  is  no  comfort  under  the  sun." 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  "  if  I 
differ  very  widely  from  yon  in  opinion.  I  think 
there  may  be  much  profit ;  and  I  know  that  there  is 
not  only  much  comfort,  but  a  great  deal  of  high  e»- 
joymentf  even  in  a  world  so  full  of  pain  and  sor- 
row as  this  is  acknowledged  to  be.  But  of  all  its 
inhabitants,"  continued  the  lady,  "  I  should  think 
you,  Mr.  Barrows,  the  very  last  that  ought  to  com- 
plain." 

"  And  pray  what  have  /  to  enjoy  ?"  asked  Bar- 
rows. 

"  Ask,  rather,"  said  Mrs.  Hall, "  what  can  be 
wanting  to  your  happiness  ?  Id  the  prime  of  man- 
hood— you  are  five-and-twenty,  are  you  not  1 — with 
a  vigorous  constitution,  a  cultivated  mind,  an  am- 
ple fortune  at  your  own  command,  and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends,  in  whose  esteem  and  affection  you 
stand  high.  What  more  can  you  ask  of  a  bounte- 
ous providence  ?" 

*'  And  what  does  it  all  avail  1"  asked  Barrows. 
"  The  catalogue  of  good  things  sounds  very  well 
from  your  lips,  it  is  true ;  but  now  let  me  draw  the 
true  picture.  With  all  the  means  of  happiness 
you  have  enumerated,  one  cannot  sit  down  quietly 
to  enjoy  ;  we  must,  necessarily,  be  in  pursuit*  And 
what  is  the  result  t  Weary  limbs,  a  distracted 
head,  and  an  aching  heart ;  and  all  this  trouble,  and 
toil,  and  care  is  in  the  pursuit  of  a  bubble ! — a  bub- 
ble, which,  though  beautiful  to  the  eye — glowing 
with  enchanting  hues — bursts  at  the  touch,  and 
leaves  us  empty,  longing,  searching,  toiling  as  be- 
fore 1  Call  you  this  life  1  and  if  it  be  all,  is  it  worth 
the  having  1" 
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''  Your  difficulty,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  smiling,  "  I 
perceive  to  be  repletion  and  not  inanition ;  and  in 
judicious  hands,  I  doubt  not,  yoa  might  yet  be 
brought  to  consider  life,  and  the  blessings  you  pos- 
sess, exceedingly  valuable.  If  I  mistake  not,  I 
could  myself  prescribe  for  you,  to  some  considera- 
ble advantage.  What  would  induce  you  to  put 
yourself  a  little  under  my  care  and  direction  t" 

*'  I  would  gladly  put  myself  under  the  care  of 
any  one,  were  there  but  the  shadow  of  hope  of  re- 
lief from  this  burden,  which  presses  upon  me  like 
an  incubus." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  ^'corne  to  me,  at 
ten  o*clock,  to-morrow  morning,  if  the  weather  be 
good,  and  I  will  begin  my  attempt  at  a  cure,  by 
taking  a  walk  with  you.  Nay — look  not  so  discon- 
certed— ^and  so  donblful  of  the  wisdom  of  my  pre- 
scription. Judge  not,  till  you  see  the  result.  Yoo 
know  a  patient  must  be  put  in  a  proper  state,  even 
to  take  medicine  to  advantage." 

''  Well,  I  will  come,"  said  Barrows ;  "  at  least  it 

may  help  to  take  the  weight  from  the  wheels  of  one 

more  hour.     I  might  always  say,  that  *  PhcBbus^ 

steeds  are  foundered,'  time  drags  along  so  heavily." 
•  ••••• 

"Your  patient  has  come,  you  perceive,"  said 
Barrows,  with  a  sickly,  joyless  smile,  as  he  entered 
Mrs.  Hairs  parlor  the  next  morning;  "I  hope 
nothing  has  occurred  to  deprive  me  of  the  benefit 
you  proposed  for  me." 

"Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "Am  happy  to 
see  you,  and  will  be  ready  for  our  walk  in  five 
minutes." 

The  lady  lef\  the  room,  but  very  soon  returned, 
prepared  to  go  out,  and  they  immediately  left  the 
house. 

"  And  now  which  way  shall  we  walk  V  asked 
Mrs.  Hall,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  af- 
fecting to  leave  the  choice  to  her  companion. 

"  I  am  under  your  guidance,  yoa  know,"  said 
Barrows. 

"  So  far  as  to  secure  walking,^^  said  Mrs.  Hall ; 
"  but  that  gained,  I  can  indulge  my  patient  so  far 
as  to  let  him  choose  his  own  path,  if  he  happen  to 
have  a  preference." 

"I  have  no  preference,"  said  Barrows.  "All 
paths,  with  me,  end  in  the  same  thing — weariness — 
satiety." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  we  will  take 
this  straight  and  pleasant  street  to  the  suburbs,  and 
then,  for  variety's  sake,  fetoh  a  circuit,  and  come 
home  by  some  other  way." 

It  was  December,  and  cold,  even  for  that  free- 
zing and  cheerless  month ;  but  the  breeze  was  pare 
and  bracing,  and  gave  a  fine  color  to  the  cheeks  of 
the  pedestrians,  as  they  pursued  their  walk.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  in  fine  spirits.  She  seemed  prepared  to 
inhale  enjoyment  with  every  breath.  Her  conver- 
sation was  animated,  diversified  and  instructive, 
and  seemed  the  result  of  feeling  rather  than  of' 


thought.  After  walking  for  an  hour,  and  listening 
to  Mrs.  Hall,  rather  than  conversing  with  her,  Mr. 
Barrows  abruptly  said — 

I  look  on  yoo  with  astonishment,  Mrs.  Hall ! 
what  is  the  secret  of  your  enjoyment?  your  hap- 
piness! Yoa  have  lived  in  this  wearisome  world 
ten  years,  perhaps,  longer  than  I  have."  "  Fif^ 
teen,  at  least,  Mr.  Barrows,"  intermpted  Mrs. 
Hall — ^  and  have  drank  such  caps  of  sorrow,"  par- 
sued  Barrows,  "as  have  never  fallen  to  my  lot. 
How  then  are  yoa  so  contented !  so  cheerfall  so 
happy  1" 

Playfully,  hot  vrith  more  serioosness  than  had 
hitherto  marked  her  tone,  Mrs.  Hall  replied.  "  Now 
yon  may  be  sare,  Mr.  Barrows,  that  I  shall  not 
impart  to  yoa  so  important  a  secret,  as  the  source  of 
my  happiness ;  yet,"  she  added  with  a  still  deeper 
serioasness,  "there  is  an  alchemy  by  which  we 
may  extract  sweetness  from  the  bitterest  draught." 

"  No  one  can  see  you,  and  still  doubt  it,"  said 
Mr.  Barrows ;  "  and  I  would  willingly  drain  a  cup 
of  sorrow  like  yours,  could  I  in  the  bottom  find  the 
same  contentment  and  peace." 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say,  Mr.  Barrows," 
said  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  alas,  yoa  know  not  what  you 
say !"  Mrs.  Hall  had  stopped  before  a  very  mean- 
looking  tenement,  as  she  uttered  the  last  sentence, 
and  now  added — "But  we  are  growing  too  se- 
rious ;  and  we  will  now  part,  for  I  am  going  in 
here.  Yon  will  pardon  me,  I  know,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "  for  not  seeing  you  safe  home." 

"  But  for  what  are  you  going  into  such  a  place 
as  this  V  inquired  Barrows. 

"A  few  days  ago,"  answered  Mrs.  Hall,  "I 
chanced  to  see  a  poor  suffering  lady,  who  lodges 
here.  I  then  promised  to  come  again  soon ;  and 
as  I  am  now  at  the  door,  it  will  save  me  the  walk 
to-morrow,  if  I  fulfil  my  engagement  now." 

"  A  poor  lady^  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Barrows. 

«t  Yes— a  /«ay,"  Mrs.  Hall  replied,  "  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  judge  of  one's  claim  to  that  title, 
by  manners  and  conversation,  rather  than  by  the 
trappings  of  wealth  and  fashion." 

"  I  have  no  fancy  for  finishing  my  walk  alone," 
said  Barrows,  "  and  will  pace  backward  and  for- 
ward here  till  you  come  out  again,  for  1  suppose 
your  stay  will  not  be  long.  Though  I  should 
rather,"  he  added,  "  go  in  with  you,  if  it  would  not 
be  deemed  an  intrusion.  It  might  give  some  va- 
riety to  my  monotonous  life." 

"  It  would  be  an  intrusion  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, just  according  to  your  feelings  in  making 
the  visit.  If  you  call  on  a  poor  lady  with  the 
same  feeling  of  respect  and  deference  that  you  would 
have  in  calling  on  a  rich  one,  there  can  be  nothing 
uncivil  in  it;  otherwise,  there  would  be." 

"  Well,"  said  Barrows,  "  I  will  go  in,  if  you  will 
permit  it,  and  see  if  I  do  not  practice  all  due  coar- 
tesy." 

"  Yott  may  do  as  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  bat 
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take  my  wond  for  it,  you  will  witness  a  scene  very 
different  from  anything:  yoo  have  hitherto  been 
aoqaainted  with;  and  which  may  give  you  more 
pain,  in  rarious  ways,  than  you  might  knowingly, 
and  Tolantarily,  be  willing  to  encoanter.  Yon  had 
better  proceed  homeward,  or  walk  ap  and  down  the 
street,  as  yon  proposed." 

Mrs.  HalPs  seeming  opposition,  only  increased 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Barrows  to  attend  her ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, withoat  farther  delay,  she  knocked  for 
admission.  A  dirty  little  girl  answered  the  sum- 
mons, of  whom  Mrs.  Hall  asked  ''  if  she  could  see 
Mrs.  Halley."    . 

*'  She  don't  lire  in  our  room,  ma^am,'*  said  the 
girl,  '^  but  I  guess  you  can  see  her,  for  she's  sick. 
This  is  her  door'*— and  the  child  went  forward,  and 
threw  it  open,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hall,  and  her  young 
friend. 

On  a  small  and  low  bed,  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  nearly  naked  room,  into  which  the  visitors  were 
nshered,  lay  an  elderly  woman,  on  whose  connte- 
nance  were  deeply  imprinted,  sickness,  care  and 
sorrow.  On  a  stool,  at  the  bed-side,  sat  a  pale  and 
delicate  looking  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  holding 
a  bowl  of  gruel  in  her  hand,  of  which  she  was 
striving  to  persnade  her  grandmother  to  partake— 
asBuring  her,  in  the  gentlest  tone,  that  "  it  would 
do  her  good." 

Mr.  Barrows,  with  hat  in  hand,  stood  near  the 
door;  while  Mrs.  Hall  advanced  immediately  to 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  taking  the  sufferer's  hand, 
expressed  her  deep  regret  at  seeing  her  look  so  ill. 
This  done,  she  added,  '^  that  she  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  permit  a  young  friend,  Mr.  Barrows,  with 
whom  she  had  been  walking,  to  come  in  with  her." 
Mrs.  Halley  acknowledged  this  introduction  by  a 
faiot  smile,  and  a  slight  motion  of  the  head — while 
Kate,  the  granddaughter,  blushing  very  deeply, 
handed  the  stranger  a  chair,  leaving  her  stool  for 
the  use  of  Mrs.  Hall. 

While  his  companion,  with  the  bowl  of  gruel  in 
her  hand,  which  she  had  taken  from  Kate,  was  talk- 
ing in  a  low  voice  with  Mrs.  Halley — Mr.  Bar- 
rows, though  without  any  rude  staring,  took  a  sur- 
vey of  the  premises  and  its  occupants.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  two,  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned— a  pair  of  little  boys,  some  five  or  six  years 
old,  who,  from  similarity  of  size  and  feature,  seem- 
ed to  be  twins.  They  were  sitting  on  a  low  bench, 
near  the  chimney  corner,  each  with  an  arm  lovingly 
encircling  the  other,  while  each  had  a  roasted  po- 
tato, parUy  eaten,  in  the  spare  hand.  They  stopt 
eating,  or  did  it  only  by  stealth,  after  the  strangers 
came  in ;  and  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  their 
grandmother  and  sister,  with  looks  of  childish  and 
doubtful  anxiety,  and  the  Tisitors  with  curiosity. 
The  room  was  as  bare  of  furniture  as  one  could 
well  be,  to  accommodate  four  inhabitants.  There 
was  not  even  a  superfluous  seat ;  for  Mrs.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Barrows  being  provided  for,  Kate  must  either 


stand,  or  occupy  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  chose 
the  latter— evidently  shrinking  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation.  The  only  thing  to  relieve  the 
feelings,  on  viewing  this  scene,  was  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  and  all  that  it  contained. 
Even  Kate,  who  must  have  all  the  work  to  do,  that 
was  to  be  done,  was  perfectly  neat,  and  even  gen- 
teel in  her  appearance,  though  clad  in  the  much 
worn  and  laded  remnants  of  better  days. 

Had  there  been  any  gross  ill-breeding,  or  any 
squalid  filthiness,  in  this  abode  of  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted, the  fastidious  refinement  of  Mr.  Barrows 
would  have  revolted  from  the  exhibition'-'and  his 
pity  would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  disgust*-for 
bis  benevolence  was  not  a  principle  but  an  impulse ; 
but  as  in  this  miserable  habitation,  poverty  had  done 
her  best  to  conceal  her  own  deformity,  his  pity,  his 
sympathy,  were  awakened  in  a  high  degree.  He 
soon  grew  impatient  for  Mrs.  Hall  to  take  leave, 
that  he  might  learn  from  her  something  more  con* 
corning  these  respectable  sufferers,  than  could  be 
gained  by  the  eye. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Hall  arose ;  and  she 
held  the  sick  woman  by  the  hand,  as  she  spoke 
some  parting  words  in  a  tone  too  low  for  Barrows 
to  understand  what  she  said. 

''Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Halley,  in  a  clear, 
though  feeble  voice ;  *^  Heaven  bless  you  with  its 
choicest  blessings.  But  you  will  be  blest,  for  you 
are  a  blessing  to  others." 

Mrs.  Hall  turned,  and  said  a  few  kind  and  cheer* 
ing  words  to  Kate;  then  advancing  to  the  little 
boys,  patted  their  rosy  cheeks,  and  found  some- 
thing to  say  to  them,  which  occasioned  a  grateful, 
though  timid  smile,  and  then  turned  toward  the 
door  to  depart. 

Mr.  Barrows  rose.  He  found  himself  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Halley,  but  what  could  he  say  I  In 
addressing  a  wealthy  lady,  or  a  common  beggar,  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty ;  but  here  was  a  case 
that  required  peculiar  tact.  How  much  easier  would 
he  haye  found  it,  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety 
at  the  court  of  any  monarch  in  Europe !  He  felt  a 
respect  for  Mrs.  Halley,  and  a  fear  of  wounding 
her  feelings,  such  as  had  never  before  been  awa- 
kened within  him.  But  he  must  address  her ;  for 
utter  neglect  would  be  almost  the  worst  course  that 
could  be  pursued.  He  went  to  the  bed-side,  and 
taking  the  pale,  thin  hand  tliat  lay  on  the  coverlid, 
said — he  knew  not  what  he  said,  of  his  sympathy 
for  her  sufferings ;  but  as  it  came  warm  from  the 
heart,  it  went  to  the  heart— and  the  grateful  tear 
that  filled  the  eye  of  the  afiiicted  and  helpless 
widow,  he  felt  to  be  a  more  precious  treasure,  than 
would  have  been  the  purest  peari  that  ever  helped 
to  gem  the  caves  of  the  ocean.  He  pressed  her 
hand,  and  bade  her  adieu;  bowed  to  Kate — and 
opening  the  door  for  Mrs.  Hall,  they  withdrew. 
The  two  friends  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
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as  they  proceeded  homeward,  each  one  absorbed  in 
his  own  masings.     Mr.  Barrows  was  first  to  speak. 

''  Pray,  Mrs.  Hall,"  said  he,  "  who  is  this  Mrs. 
Halley  we  have  just  left  ?  What  is  her  history  ? — 
and  how  came  you  acquainted  with  her  V* 

*^  Indeed,  Mr.  Barrows,'^  Mrs.  Hall  answered, 
"  of  her  history  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.  1 
have  seen  her  but  few  times,  and  there  is  some- 
thing about  her  to  deter  one  from  prying  into  her 
affairs.  The  manner  in  which  I  first  learned  that 
there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world,  and  the  way 
in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  are  of  too 
little  interest  to  be  detailed.  But  I  rejoice  that  I 
went  to  see  her  to-day,  in  her  increase  of  suffering. 
This  sickness  has  come  on  her  since  I  was  last 
there ;  the  effect,  doubtless,  of  want,  age,  and  anx- 
iety. Those  little  boys  must  be  dependent  on  her, 
and  their  delicate  looking  sister,  for  support ;  and 
when  the  one  is  laid  aside  by  illness,  and  the  other 
occupied  as  a  nurse,  I  hardly  know  what  they  are 
to  do." 

Mr.  Barrows  made  no  further  remark ;  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  willing  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation, 
said,  with  a  smile — 

*^  You  have  very  civilly  called  with  me  on  one 
of  my  acquaintances ;  I  will  return  the  compli- 
ment by  calling  with  you  on  one  of  yours,  if  you 
will  select  a  house  at  which  I  visit." 

"  I  had  much  rather  make  another  visit  with  you, 
even  like  the  last,  than  perform  the  penance  of 
making  a  morning  call  on  people  of  fashion,"  said 
Mr.  Barrows.  "  In  the  former  case,  we  at  least 
see  nature,  if  we  see  also  misery.  These  gay  peo- 
ple can  afford  me  no  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
afford  them  none, 

'  There's  sic  parade,  aic  pomp,  an*  art, 
That  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart,' 

even  if  there  be  hearts  among  them — a  thing  I 
sometimes  greatly  doubt.  They  are  all  spoiled 
by  education.    All  is  artificial !  nothing  natural !" 

"  O,  there  are  hearts  among  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Hall;  '^good,  tender,  sympathizing,  benevolent 
hearts ;  *  hearts  that  feel  for  other^s  woes,  and  en- 
dure their  own  with  patience ;'  yet,  I  grant,  that 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  uncongenial  atmosphere 
for  the  healthy  development  of  character,  than 
amidst  the  fashionable  circles  in  cities.  The  vir- 
tue, the  sincerity,  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  that  will 
pass  uncontaminated  through  such  an  ordeal,  must 
be  sterling.  But  will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  ask,  how 
it  is  that  yon,  with  your  morbid  sensibility— excuse 
roe — exposed  to  all  the  flattery  and  temptation  a 
young  man  like  yourself,  and  with  such  a  fortune, 
is  subject  to — have  escaped  without  total  destruc- 
tion 1  Judging  from  what  you  say  of  yourself,  one 
would  think  you  just  the  person  to  rush  into  every 
species  of  extravagance,  and  drain  every  cup  of, 
what  is  called^  pleasure,  to  the  very  dregs,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  excitement." 

"  My  mother,  now  I  trust  in  Heaven,"  said  Bar- 


rows, '*  spoiled  me  in  my  boyhood  for  a  man  of 
pleasure.  Perhaps  her  counsels  and  instroctionB 
would  not  have  proved  a  sufficient  shield — but  I 
happened  to  have  some  opportunities  of  learning 
the  happiness  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  before  be- 
ing myself  caught  in  the  snare.  I  saw  that  an 
hour  of  pleasure  was  oftentimes  purchased  by  days 
of  pain ;  and  I  saw,  that  of  all  wretchedness,  the 
greatest  is  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure.  A  kind  of 
delirium  tremens  follows  every  species  of  excess. 
I  have  looked,  for  instance,  on  a  company  of  game- 
sters, and  have  seen  such  practices,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  passions — and  have  seen  such 
agony  too — that  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  let  down  into  the  infernal 
pit.  These  things,  corroborating  the  pictures  my 
mother  used  to  draw  for  me,  proved  a  sufiicient 
warning.  No,  no — I  can  never  be  a  man  of  plea- 
sure!" 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  a  few  minutes 
after,  they  reached  Mrs.  Hall's  door.    Just  as  he 
was  turning  away,  Mr.  Barrows  said — 
"  Shall  you  visit  Mrs.  Halley  again  soon  ?" 
'*  Yes,  probably  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  accompany  you  1" 
"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  But  shall  I  not 
see  you  here  to-morrow,  to  take  my  second  pre- 
scription I  I  have  no  doubt,"  she  added,  looking 
archly,  "that  you  will  find  yourself  essentially 
benefitted  by  the  first,  so  you  had  better  come." 
"Tbank  you,"  said  Barrows;  "and  it  is  very 

probable  you  will  see  me." 

•  ••••• 

Neither  the  next  day,  nor  the  next,  brought  Mr. 
Barrows  to  Mrs.  Hall's ;  and  on  the  third  morning 
she  sent  him  the  following  note. 

"  Dear  Barrows : — I  have  been  expecting  to  see 
your  lugubrious  face,  every  day  since  we  last  parted, 
but  you  come  not.  Some  persons,  in  my  case, 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  highly  offended,  to  be  thus 
neglected,  after  offering  to  be  your  physician,  and 
that  without  fee.  One  thing  comforts  me,  however, 
you  are  by  far  the  greatest  loser !  My  object  in 
writing  this  morning,  is  to  inform  you,  that  I  shall 
visit  Mrs.  Halley  to-day ;  and  though  your  neglect 
would  render  it  perfectly  excusable  if  I  kept  no 
terms  with  you — yet,  as  you  expressed  a  wish  to 
make  this  visit  with  me,  I  just  write  to  let  yon  know 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  your  company.  If  you 
choose  to  attend  me,  be  here  by  ten  o'clock. 

Yours,*  H.  Hall.'* 

When  Mrs.  Hall's  messenger  returned,  he  told 
his  mistress  she  would  have  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Barrows  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Within  that 
period  the  following  note  was  handed  her : 

"  My  dear  friend : — I  should  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  enchantment  you  practiced  on  me,  during 
our  walk  on  Tuesday.    I  have  not  been  so  happy 
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these  five  years  as  for  the  last  two  days.  I  ought, 
before  this,  to  have  made  my  acknowledgments  in 
person,  hot  it  has  not  been  in  my  power.  I  now 
write  to  apprise  yon,  that  an  engagement  will  pre- 
vent me  from  being  at  yonr  house  at  ten  this  morn- 
ing—and also  to  make  a  reqoest.  The  other  day 
you  offered  to  make  a  call  with  me,  and  I  now  ven- 
ture to  ask  you  to  go  this  morning  to  No.  10, 

St.,  though  it  is  not  a  house  where  you  visit.  Send 
in  your  card,  if  necessary,  and  you  will  be  admitted. 
If  you  find  me  not  there,  wait  till  I  come,  and  then 
I  will  attend  you  wherever  you  please.  By  the 
way — I  learned  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Halley  is  very 
much  better.  The  physician,  and  the  delicacies 
yon  sent  her,  have  performed  wonders. 
Gratefully,  and  respectfully  yours, 

Marcus  Barrows. 

P.  S. — Now  dooH  fail  to  comply  with  my  request, 
bat  be  at  No.  19 ,  by  half  past  ten  o'clock.*' 

Mrs.  Hall  read  this  note  with  a  good  deal  of 
surprise ;  and  it  left  her  in  no  little  doubt  how  to 
aet.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and  cir- 
comspeotion,  and  liked  clearly  to  understand  what 
she  was  doing ;  yet,  she  could  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Barrows  would  persuade  her  to  take  a  step,  which 
could  possibly  be  misconstrued  into  evil.  Weigh- 
ing the  subject  as  well  as  she  could,  she  at  lengtli 
determined  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  accord- 
isgly,  at  the  appointed  time,  equipped  herself,  and 

started  for street.    She  readily  found  the  house 

to  which  she  had  been  directed,  and  which,  though 
very  respectable,  was  by  no  means  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance. With  a  trembling  hand  she  raised  the 
old-fashioned  knocker,  and  her  heart  beat  violently 
as  she  heard  footsteps  coming  through  the  entry. 
Her  astonishment  was  scarcely  greater  than  her 
relief,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Kate  Halley 
stood  before  her. 

'*  You  here.  Miss  Halley  !'^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall; 
"^  how  comes  this?  and  where  is  your  grandmother  V^ 

'*  Here,  certainly  ma*am,"  Kate  replied,  with  a 
look  of  surprise ;  ^*  did  you  not  come  here  to  see 
hert" 

**  I  certainly  left  home  purposely  to  visit  her,'' 
said  Mrs.  Hall,  '*but  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not 
expect  to  find  her  here.  But  lead  me  to  her.  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  this  favorable  change  in  your 
condition." 

Kate  went  forward,  and  ushered  the  visitor  into 
a  small,  bnt  very  pleasant,  and  comfortably  furnished 
parlor.  Mrs.  Halley,  who  was  seated  in  an  easy 
chair,  arose  at  her  entrance,  and  gave  her  a  cordial 
welcome.  After  Mrs.  Hall  had  finished  her  inqui- 
ries after  Mrs.  Halley*s  health,  and  received  satis- 
factory answers,  Kate  said— 

**  Mrs.  Hall  did  not  expect  to  find  us  here, 
grmndmother !" 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  "  I  was  going  to  seek  yoa 


at  the  old  habitation,  bnt  called  here  first,  by  the 
partioolar  request  of  a  friend.'* 

*'  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is !"  said  Mrs.  Halley.  "  Mr. 
Barrows  has  given  you  this  surprise." 

**  It  was  he,  indeed,  who  requested  me  to  call 
here,'*  said  Mrs.  Hall. 

^*  And  it  was  he  who  kindly  placed  us  here," 
said  Mrs.  Halley.  "  I  see  by  your  countenance," 
she  continued,  *Hhat  you  are  still  in  perplexity 
about  the  matter;  and  that — friend  as  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  me — you  are  too  delicate  to  be 
iuquisitive.  Permit  me  to  explain.  Through  your 
benevolence,  tlie  evening  after  your  last  visit,  Dr. 
Floyd  came  to  see  me.  A  kind  Providence  so  or- 
dered it,  that  you  should  send  a  physician  who  was 
an  old  school  friend  of  my  son's — for  I  have  a  son, 
Mrs.  Hall,  though  you  probably  did  not  know  it 
before. "  Here  the  speaker's  voice  trembled  a  little, 
and  the  pale  Kate  became  still  paler,  while  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Halley  continued  :  **  After 
prescribing  for  me.  Dr.  Floyd  made  many  inqui- 
ries about  our  change  of  circumstances,  and  having 
formerly  been  William's  friend,  I  gave  him  the 
short,  but  melancholy  history  of  our  reverses.  The 
doctor  called  again  the  next  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Barrows  came,  and  with  a  delicacy  I 
shall  always  admire,  and  for  which  1  shall  ever  feel 
grateful,  instead  of  intruding  on  us,  as  if  our  po- 
verty deprived  us  of  all  title  to  courtesy,  he  sent  in 
his  name,  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  see  me. 
After  asking  about  my  health,  and  talking  a  little 
while  of  other  things,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and 
kind-hearted  manner,  he  let  me  know  that  my  phy- 
sician was  a  friend  of  his,  and  soon  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  doctor  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  our  misfortunes.  After  that,  he  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  but  at  length  said.  *The 
goods  of  fortune  are  very  unequally  distributed, 
Mrs.  Halley  ;'  to  which  1  replied,  Mhat  Providence 
had  merciful,  as  well  as  wise  reasons  in  permitting 
this  inequality.'  Again  he  was  silent  a  good  while, 
but  at  last,  with  much  embarrassment,  said — *I 
have  more  than  I  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of; 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  confer  a  real  favor,  Mrs. 
Halley,  you  will  permit  me  to  remove  you  and  your 
grandchildren  to  a  more  comfortable  habitation.' 
Was  ever  anything  so  delicately  done,  Mrs.  Hall  ? 
What  could  I  say  t  What  could  I  do  ?  His  gene- 
rosity opened  my  heart,  and  1  talked  freely  of  my 
son.  But  1  told  him,  *  that  grateful  as  I  was  for 
his  benevolent  offer,  1  could  not  accede  to  it,  and 
that  my  son's  feelings  would  revolt  as  much  as  my 
own  from  lying  under  such  a  weight  of  obligation 
to  a  stranger.'  He  then  argued,  *  that  we  need  not 
feel  it  an  obligation  ;  that  my  son's  affairs  could  not 
always  remain  in  this  state ;  that  the  tide  of  fortune 
would  turn ;  and  that  when  my  son  was  able,  he 
might,  if  he  insisted  on  it,  make  remuneration.'  Still 
1  could  not  feel  at  liberty  to  agree  to  his  proposal, 
knowing  that  all  William's  misfortnnes  bad  not  de- 
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prived  him  of  hia  noble  and  independent  feelinga ; 
and  that  he  would  rather  live  on  bread  and  water, 
in  the  meanest  hovel,  than  be  dependent  on  any 
one.  Seeing  my  hesitation,  Mr.  Barrows,  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  said — *  My  muiher,  Mrs. 
Halley,  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  always 
to  be  kind  to  the  afflicted,  and  assist  the  unfortunate. 
I  have  not  obeyed  her  injunctions  as  1  should  have 
done.  And  now,  when  I  would  most  gladly  do  it ; 
when  I  should  feel  that  I  was  receiving  instead  of 
eonferring  a  favor — what  course  can  I  pursue,  if 
the  unfortunate  resolutely  refuse  all  kindness  V 
I  could  not  resist  this,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  so  I  told  him, 
'  he  might  place  us  where  he  would,  provided  it 
was  in  a  cheap  and  modest  dwelling.^  How  his 
eyes  sparkled  when  I  said  this !  He  looked,  indeed, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  favor !  Yesterday  morning 
he  came  again,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  se- 
cured a  ready-furnished  house,  which  he  thought 
would  just  suit  me ;  and  proposed,  if  I  were  able 
to  bear  the  change,  that  we  should  remove  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  I  was  so  much  better,  that  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  going  out,  and 
accordingly  we  came  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  sent  a  man  to  assist  Kate,  and  promised  that 
he  would  himself  call  this  morning,  and  see  us  in 
our  new  abode.  And  really,  Mrs.  Hall,  I  am  al- 
most impatient  to  see  him — for  stranger  as  he  is — 
I  feel  that  he  is  also  a  friend." 

Mrs.  Hairs  eyes  had  been  swimming  in  tears,  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  while  Mrs.  Halley  was 
speaking,  and  to  recover  her  self-possession,  she 
inquired  *^  how  the  little  boys  liked  the  change,  and 
where  they  were." 

"  O,  they  were  delighted,"  said  Mrs.  Halley, 
''  particularly  as  they  soon  found  a  basket  of  fine 
apples  that  Mr.  Barrows  ordered  to  be  placed  in 
the  pantry,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  ready- 
dressed  provision.  Another  kindness  of  his  is,  that 
he  has  sent  them  to  a  private  school,  which  is  kept 
only  three  doors  from  us.  What  more  could  be- 
nevolence dictate  than  he  has  done,  Mrs.  Hall  ?" 

At  this  instant  a  carriage  stopt  in  the  street,  and 
immediately  after  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"  There  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Halley,  and  Kate  started 
to  adroit  the  visitor.  The  next  moment  they  heard 
her  exclaim — "  My  father — my  dear  father !"  A 
choking,  hysteric  laugh  followed ;  and  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley and  Mrs.  Hall  were  hastening  toward  the  entry, 
they  met  Mr.  Barrows  rushing  forward,  bearing 
the  apparently  lifeless  girl  in  his  arms.  He  laid 
her  on  an  old-fashioned  couch  that  occupied  one 
corner  of  the  room ;  and  the  first  and  engrossing 
object  of  every  one,  was  to  restore  her  to  aniomtion. 
Even  the  mother  and  son  exchanged  no  greetings, 
until  Kate  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  father 
had  imprinted  many  kisses  on  her  pallid  brow. 
Even  then  there  was  nothing  like  a  scene  between 
them.  Their  faces  were  eloquent,  it  is  true,  but 
*^  My  dear  mother,"  and  ''  My  dear  William,"  was 


all  that  was  said,  as  they  clasped  each  other's 
hands.  A  moment  after,  Mrs.  Halley  turned  to- 
ward Mrs.  Hall,  and  said  to  her  son — 

*'  Here  is  another  friend  to  the  uafbrtunate,  Wil- 
liam. Mrs.  Hall  had  treated  me  with  the  kindness 
of  a  daughter.  Surely  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
not  forgotten  to  be  gracious  I" 

"  Our  new  friends  must  excuse  me  if  I  remain 
dumb,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Mr.  Halley.  '*  Words 
are  denied  me,  but  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

^'  We  have  no  business  here  nown  Mr.  Halley,'* 
said  Mrs.  Hall,  with  her  wonted  animation.  "  Pa- 
rents and  children  should  be  left  by  thunselves, 
after  a  painful  separation.  Mr.  Barrows,"  she 
added,  "  will  you  take  me  home  in  your  carriage  T" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Barrows, "  and  when- 
ever you  please." 

"  Now  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ;  and  added,  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Halley,  and  taking  her  hand — *'  I 
shall  see  you  again  very  soon ;"  then  kissing  Kate^s 
forehead,  and  dropping  a  courtesy  to  Mr.  Halley, 
she  withdrew,  followed  by  Mr.  Barrows. 

"  Now  donH  drive  directly  to  my  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Hall,  as  she  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
carriage.  **Tell  coachy  to  drive  anywhere  thai 
will  occupy  half-an-hour,  else  there  will  not  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  hear  all  that  I  want  you  to  tell 
me." 


^  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  as  soon  as  the  coacli- 
man  had  mounted  his  box,  and  craeked  his  whip— 
"  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doings. 
How  you  found  out  Mr.  Halley,  and  all  about  him.^' 

""  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "  I  will  begin  at 
the  beginning.  Wednesday  morning,  when  starting 
for  my  walk,  I  almost  involuntarily  took  the  way 
toward  the  miserable  place  we  had  visited  together 
the  previous  day.  When  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house,  I  saw  Dr.  Floyd  issue  from  the  door.  I 
joined  him^  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  his  pa- 
tient. I  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of 
her  history,  and  the  account  be  gave  me  was  this  : 
'  Mrs.  Hailey  was  the  mother  of  an  only  child,  a 
son,  who  for  several  years  had  been  the  master  of 
a  merchantman,  and  by  diligence  in  business  had 
acquired  a  very  decent  property.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  lent  his  name  to  a  speculator,  who  was  reputed 
to  be  very  rich.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards— 
and  that  was  something  less  than  a  year  ago— 
while  he  was  absent  at  sea,  the  speculating  gentle- 
man chose  to  fail,  and  his  creditors  seized  all  Cap* 
tain  Hal  ley  V  property  as  endorser.  It  weat  off 
under  the  hammer,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
for  half  the  real  value.  His  widowed  mother,  who 
lived  with  him,  and  had  the  charge  of  his  children — 
their  mother  having  died  soon  after  the  Mrth  of 
her  twin  boys — was  obliged  immediately  to  leave 
the  handsome  house  that  had  been  her  son's,  and 
seek  some  humble  habitation.    With  all  her  efforts, 
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added  to  those  of  her  granddaughter,  she  eottid  not 
procure  a  competency,  but  was  obliged  to  sell,  one 
after  another,  of  the  few  things  that  remained  to  her, 
QBtil  she  was  redaced  to  the  sitnation  in  which  yoa 
found  her.  About  three  months  ago,  Captain  Halley 
came  in  from  sea,  having  been  absent  on  a  freight- 
ing-Toyage  fta  a  year  and  a  half,  and  as  soon  as 
he  arrived,  a]l  the  fruits  of  bis  voyage  were  seised 
by  his  own  creditors.  A  few  small  debts  still  remain- 
ed anpaid.  One  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  due  to  a 
hard  and  miserly  man,  who  was  so  exasperated  that 
the  Captain  could  not  make  him  secure,  that  he 
threw  him  into  prison.^  ^ 

**■  How  long  since  he  was  incarcerated  V  asked 
Mrs.  Hall. 

**Only  about  three  weeks  ago,^'  Mr.  Barrows 
replied. 

"  And  this  debt  you  have  paid  V  said  Mrs.  Hall. 

*'  Yes^  I  advaneed  the  money ;  bat  Captain  Hal- 
ley  woold  not  leave  the  prison  walls,  until  be  had 
given  me  his  note  of  hand  for  the  amount" 

"  That  looks  weH,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "  But  have 
you  learned  from  Dr.  Floyd,  or  from  ethers,  any 
thing  of  his  true  character  V 

'*!  sought  out  several  of  his  acquaintances,** 
anid  Mr.  Barrows, ''  befi«e  I  visited  him  in  prison ; 
and  they  uniformly  spoke  of  him  in  high  terms. 
When  I  introduced  myself  to  him  in  his  confinement, 
he  received  me  like  a  gentleman,  but  with  great 
reserve^  and  something  like  hauteur.  I  went  to 
work  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  he  woold  listen  tone 
proposal  I  could  make,  until  I  described  the  situa- 
tion  in  which  I  saw  hia  mother  and  children.  This 
he  could  not  bear — but  in  spite  of  his  pride  and 
manliness,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  At  length 
he  listened  to  my  arguments,  and  on  condition  of 
ray  taking  bis  note,  consented  that  I  should  dis^ 
charge  the  debt.** 

**  I  found  almost  as  much  difficulty,'*  continued 
Mr.  Barrows, ''  in  persaading  the  mother  to  leave 
the  wretched  habitation  in  which  we  saw  her,  as  in 
persnading  the  son  to  be  liberated  from  prison 
But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hall,  how  foolishly  I  acted  in 
aorpriaing  hia  mother  and  daughter  as  I  did !  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  them,  unex- 
pectedly to  see  the  unfortunate  prisoner  once  more 
mt  lUieny,  that  I  forgot  that  sudden  and  excessive 
joy  oftentimes  proves  fatal.  For  a  moment  I  was 
afraid  I  bad  kUled  the  gentle  Kate.*'  "  You  have 
behaved  very  well,  I  think,  if  not  with  the  greatest 
possible  prudence  on  every  point,**  said  Mrs.  Hall, 
while  her  face  betrayed  deep  emotion.  ^  But  who,*' 
she  asked,  after  a  moment*8  pause,  *'  who  is  the 
speculator  who  wrought  all  this  ruin  V* 

"  No  other  than  Mr.  Z ,  who,  as  you  know, 

is  at  this  moment  living  in  fashionable  style  in  this 
city.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most  aggravating  part 
of  the  ai&ir.  No  one  doubts  that  he  covered  his 
property  with  the  express  design  of  defrauding  his 
oeditocs ;  and  cared  not  who  tafiered,  provided  he 


could  enjoy  the  sweets  of  loxury.  Neither  be,  nor 
any  member  of  bis  family,  has  offered  the  slightest 
service  to  Mrs.  Halley,  through  all  hersufierings." 
"But  can  nothing  be  recovered  fiom  himi"  ittr 
quired  Mrs.  Hall. 

That  is  the  very  question  we  design  to  try,'* 
said  Mr.  Barrows.  "  Captain  Halley  objected  at 
first,  but  1  overruled  him,  and  am  determined,  that 
if  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  or  a  thousand  or  two 
even,  can  accomplish  it,  such  a  swindler  shall  not 
escape  '  unwhipt  of  justice  !* " 


Mr.  Barrows  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  prepara- 
tory steps,  necessary  fur  carrying  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution. Shrewd  and  active  men  were  employed  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was  the  actual  state  of 

Mr.  Z 's  affairs.     It  was  not  long  before  a 

handsome  amount  of  property  was  discovered, 
which,  though  nominally  in  the  name  of  another, 
could  doubtless  be  proved  to  be  entirdy  under  Mr. 

Z ^'s  control,  and  at  his  disposal.    The  matter 

had  been  investigated  so  quietly,  and  with  so  much 
caution,  that  an  attachment  on  the  property  was  the 
first  notice  that  Mr.  Z.  had  of  what  was  going 
forward.  He  would  make  no  arrangement,  and  a 
trial  at  court  was  of  course  to  follow.  Some 
months  before  the  cause  came  on,  however,  Cap^ 
tain  Halley  had  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  was  gone  to  Hamburg.  He  felt  no  uneasiness 
at  leaving  home  with  the  affair  still  pending,  how- 
ever important  to  him,  for  the  ablest  lawyers  were 
engaged  in  his  cause,  and  the  interest  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Barrows  were  untiring. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  trial  came  on ;  and 
though  long  and  obstinately   contested   by   Mr. 

Z *s  counsel,  was,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 

Mr.  Barrows,  decided  in  Captain  Halley *s  favor. 
The  defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial,  but  as  no  suf- 
ficient reason  could  be  assigned  for  this  indulgence, 
it  was  not  granted.  The  decision  of  the  court 
secured  to  the  plaintiff  about  ten  thousand  dollars; 
which,  though  far  less  than  he  had  lost  by  Mr.  Z., 
was  snfiicient  to  secure  the  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence of  himself  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  almost  a  fixture  in  the  court- 
house, from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
action.  With  intense  interest  he  watched  every 
movement,  and  listened  to  every  word ;  and  it  was 
with  delight  that  he  witnessed  the  impression  made, 
when  one  of  Captain  Halley *s  counsel,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  contrasted  the  situation  of  the 
defendant  and  his  family,  enjoying  ease  and  ele- 
gance, and  luxury — with  that  of  the  aged  mother 
and  helpless  children  of  the  plaintiff,  crushed  by 
the  iron  hand  of  poverty,  toiling  till  nature  sank  be- 
ueath  the  effort — and  in  want  of  all  things.  He 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  at  Mrs.  Halley *s, 
as  he  had  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Barrows 
himedf. 
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As  Boon  as  the  yerdiet  was  made  known,  Mr. 
Barrows  flew  to  Mrs.  Hall,  that  togtstber  they  might 
go  and  communicate  the  joyfnl  tidings  to  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley.  His  fine  iace  was  radiant  with  pleasure  when 
he  entered  the  widow^s  little  parlor ;  but  his  heart 
was  too  fall  for  utterance,  and  he  left  it  to  Mrs. 
Hall  to  tell  the  tale.  The  aged  matron  was  far 
more  sensibly  moved  by  this  returning  tide  of  pros- 
perity, than  she  bad  been  by  the  billows  of  adver- 
sity that  had  rolled  over  her.  She  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  grateful  and  swelling 
heart. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barrows  spent  the  evening 
with  their  respected  friend ;  and  swiftly  and  cheer- 
fully the  hours  flew  away.  Again  and  again  was 
the  interesting  scene  of  the  trial  talked  over ;  and 
as  often  did  tears  of  thankfulness  trickle  down  the 
cheeks  of  Mrs.  Halley.  Kate  scarcely  spoke  for 
the  evening ;  but  gratitude  and  joy  sparkled  in  her 
eyes — and  a  smile  dimpled  her  cheeks,  which  were 
fast  recovering  their  roundness  and  their  bloom. 
When,  at  a  rather  late  hour,  the  visitors  prepared 
to  depart,  Mrs.  Halley  arose,  and  taking  a  hand  of 
each,  said,  with  much  feeling-^ 

^'  I  have  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  my 
Father  in  Heaven,  for  the  many  good  things  he  be- 
stows on  me ;  but  among  the  most  precious  of  his 
temporal  mercies,  is  the  raising  up  to  roe  such 
friends  as  yourselves.  The  blessing  of  the  widow 
will  ever  rest  upon  you  !*' 


One  evening,  about  a  month  afler  the  above-men- 
tioned visit  to  Mrs.  Halley,  Mr.  Barrows  went  to 
make  a  parting  call  on  his  friend,  Mrs.  Hall.  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  the  south  of  Europe, 
with  a  friend  whose  health  was  declining.  Afler 
talking  awhile  about  the  contemplated  voyage,  Mrs. 
Hall  said — 

^*  I  shall  miss  you  exceedingly,  Mr.  Barrows, 
during  your  absence ;  yet,  1  am  glad  you  are  going. 
It  will  do  you  much  good,  doubtless,  in  many 
ways ;  and  among  other  things,"  she  added,  archly, 
"  it  may  help  to  reconcile  you  to  a  world,  of  which 
you  have  been  so  long  weary  !" 

"  Me !  O,  I  am  cured  of  that  folly ^  or  rather — 
as  I  fear  I  must  call  it — wickedness,^^  said  Bar- 
rows. **  A  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  my 
views  of  life,  and  its  uses,  my  dear  friend.  Every 
thing  seems  changed." 

"  How  long  has  that  been  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hall. 

*^  I  believe,"  said  Barrows,  "  I  must  date  it  back 
to  the  period  of  the  walk  you  took  with  me,  when 
you  undertook  to  be  my  physician ;  for  although  the 
walk  did  me  no  special  good,  the  visit  that  we  made 
to  Mrs.  Halley  did.  Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Hall, 
what  she  said  to  yon  at  parting,  on  that  day  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Hall. 

^*  That  is  strange,"  said  Barrows.    "  She  said 


'  that  yoH  would  be  blest,  for  you  were  a  blessing  to 
others^*  and  the  remark  went  to  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart.  It  caused  me  to  reflect ;  and  I  learned 
that  the  reason  why  I  was  so  miserable,  was,  that 
I  lived  for  myself  alone.  Even  my  pare  morality, 
of  which  I  was  not  a  little  prond,  and  which  made 
me  look  with  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  fallen, 
was,  I  found,  but  a  refined  species  of  self-love.  I 
avoided  no  indulgence,  because  the  indulgence  was 
sinful,  but  because  it  would  in  the  end  cause  me 
pain.  The  remark  of  Mrs.  Halley  opened  my 
eyes." 

*'  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  with  great  coolness, 
"  that  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Halley  would  cure  you." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  asked  Barrows.  "  You 
strdngly  opposed  my  going  in  with  you;  nay — 
would  not  consent  until  I  urged  the  matter !" 

"  That  is  all  pretty  true,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ; "  never- 
theless, I  walked  with  you  that  morning  with  the 
express  design  of  leading  you  to  that  abode  of  suf- 
fering. I  could  have  taken  you  to  a  spot,  com- 
pared with  which  Mrs.  Halley's  little  room  was 
the  abode  of  comfort ;  but  I  knew  that  too  strong 
a  potion  would  counteract  my  design.  You  bad 
been  too  much  used  to  eathde-cologne  and  ottar  of 
rose,  to  bear  the  '  villainous  compound'  of  offensive 
odors,  that  sometimes  assail  the  senses  of  those 
who  visit  the  poor.  It  requires  a  veteran  at  the 
trade  to  encounter  filthiness — and  vice  perhaps — as 
well  as  poverty,  and  not  have  the  stream  of  benevo- 
lence forced  back  to  its  fountain,  by  loathing  and 
disgust.  In  Mrs.  Halley's  situation,  I  knew  there 
was  nothing  that  could  offend  your  fastidious  deli- 
cacy. There  was  every  thing  to  excite  pity— noth- 
ing revolting." 

"  If  my  visit  there  was  a  part  of  your  plan," 
said  Barrows,  "  why  did  you  urge  me  to  go  home 
alone  V 

**  Because,"  answered  Mrs.  Hall,  "  had  you 
suspected  my  design,  the  lesson  would  have  lost 
half  its  efilcacy.  I  doubted  not,  that  could  you 
be  brought,  as  if  by  accident,  to  witness  real  trou- 
ble, to  have  your  sympathies  awakened  for  the  af- 
flicted, all  yonr  imaginary  causes  of  uneasiness 
would  vanish  away.  You  can  best  judge  whether 
or  not  my  opinion  was  correct." 

"  O,  you  judged  rightly,"  said  Barrows — "  and  I 
shall  ever  have  cause  to  remember  your  ruse  with 
deep  gratitude.  I  think  I  can  now  sympathize  with 
you  in  one  source  of  your  happiness,  though  you 
refused  to  let  me  into  the  secret  on  that  memorable 
morning.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  some  degree  blest, 
in  having  been  made  a  blessing  to  one  family  at 
least." 


Mr.  Barrows  remained  four  years  abroad ;  and 
during  that  time  Mrs.  Hall  removed  from  Boatoa 
to  New- York  city.  From  time  to  time  she  had 
news  from  her  young  friend,  and  always  such  as 
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cheered  her  heart.  Soon  after  his  return  home  she 
leceiTed  a  long  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  her  change  of  residence,  and 
promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her  ere 
long.  He  wrote  her  a  great  deal  about  his  voyage, 
and  his  travels  in  Europe ;  and  after  expressing  his 
happiness  at  again  finding  himself  at  home,  he  went 
on  to  say— 

«<It  was  with  mnch  pleasure  I  fonnd  Captain 
Halley  at  home  on  my  return.  You  remember  he 
was  absent  when  I  sailed  for  Earope--consequent]y, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  met,  since  the 
recovery  of  his  property.  He  is  a  truly  honorable, 
noble-minded  man.  The  first  thing  he  did,  was 
to  free  himself  completely  from  all  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation. '  The  debt  of  gratitude,*  he  was  plea- 
sed to  say,  'he  must  be  content  always  to  owe; 
but  that  was  a  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise~- 
particnlarly  as  the  fact  of  finding  a  friend  in  the 
depth  of  his  misfortunes,  had  helped  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  helped  to  check  the 
seeds  of  misanthropy  that  were  germinating  in  his 
heart.' " 

''  I  called  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley.  She  is  in  fine  health,  and  looks  as  young  as 
when  I  left  home.  She  participates  with  me  in 
my  regrets  at  your  having  left  Boston.  We  spent 
a  very  pleasant  hour  in  talking  you  over,  and  in 
recalling  those  events  that  made  us  acquainted  with 
each  other." 

"  But  Kate  Halley  quite  took  me  by  surprise. 
I  really  did  not  know  her.  She  is  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  girl ;  yet,  the  same  modest,  retiring, 
^ntle  Kate  as  formerly.  I  did  not  think  she  coiild 
ever  be  so  handsome.  Her  person  is  graceful  alid 
attractive — and  her  face  almost  beautiful — espe- 
cially so  when  her  feelings  are  awakened.  She 
must  have  a  deal  of  sensibUity,  or  her  emotions 
could  not  produce  such  an  effect  on  her  counte- 
nance.*' 


lo  something  less  than  three  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  from  which  the  above  was 
extracted,  a  Boston  paper  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Hall. 
After  tearing  off  the  envelope,  she  read  on  the 
margin  of  the  paper — '*  For  Mrs.  Hall,  with  the 
grateful  regards  of  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
cus Barrows.'' 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall. 

On  opening  the  paper,  she  saw  among  the  mar- 
riages the  following  marked — for  special  observa- 
tion— ^with  red  ink. 

"Married,  on  Thursday  morning  last,  by  the 

Rev.  Dr. ,  Marcus  Barrows,  Esquire,  to  Miss 

Kate  Halley,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Halley, 
all  of  this  city." 

"That  is  capital!"  said  Mrs.  Hall— " capital ! 
Strange  that  I  should  never  once  think  of  such  a 
denouement !" 


MISS  LUCRETIA  DAVIDSON. 
Mr.  Editor  : 

iStr, — Having  once  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Lueretia  Davidson,  and 
being  somewhat  familiar  with  her  early  history,  I 
was  much  surprised  at  some  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  your  valuable  Magazine  over  the  signature 
of  S.,  dated  Irwinton,  Alabama,  1842. 

From  that  article,  one  would  very  naturally  con- 
clude, that  Miss  Davidson  enjoyed  no  early  advan- 
tages, but  made  her  way  to  fame  and  distinction  by 
the  unaided  energies  of  her  gifted  mind.  We 
gather,  however,  from  the  biographies  of  these 
remarkable  sisters,  by  Miss  Sedgwick  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  facts,  that  abundantly  testify  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  parental  instruction  and 
early  culture.  I  beg  the  privilege  of  correcting 
this  error,  by  transcribing  their  opinions,  and  also 
a  brief  sketch  communicated  by  the  frail  and  fee- 
ble mother,  in  answer  to  inquiries  suggested  by 
that  article. 

The  opening  page  of  Miss  Sedgwick*s  Life  of 
Lueretia,  bears  ample  testimony  on  this  point. 
"  Lueretia  Maria  Davidson  was  bom  at  Plattsburgh, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1808.  Her  father.  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson,  is  a 
lover  of  science,  and  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes. 
Her  mother,  Margaret  Davidson,  (born  Miller,)  is 
of  a  most  respectable  family,  and  received  the  best 
education  her  times  afforded,  at  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  lady,  Isabella  Graham ;  an  in- 
stitution in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  had  no 
rival  in  its  day,  and  which  derived  advantages  from 
the  distinguished  individual  that  presided  over  it, 
that  can  scarcely  be  counterbalanced  by  the  multi- 
plied masters  and  multiform  studies  of  the  present 
day.  The  family  of  Miss  Davidson  lived  in  seclu- 
sion. Their  pleasures  and  excitements  were  intel- 
lectual. Her  mother  has  suffered  year  after  year, 
from  ill  health  and  debility ;  and  being  a  person  of 
imaginative  character,  and  most  ardent  and  sus- 
ceptible feelings,  employed  on  domestic  incidents, 
and  concentrated  in  maternal  tenderness,  she  natu- 
rally loved  and  cherished  her  daughter's  marvel- 
lous gifts,  and  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  fire 
with  which  her  genius  and  her  affections,  mingling 
in  one  holy  flame,  burned  till  they  consumed  their 
mortal  investments.  We  should  not  have  ventured 
to  say  thus  much  of  the  mother,  who  still  survives 
to  weep  and  to  rejoice  over  her  dead  child,  more 
than  many  parents  over  their  living  ones,  were  it 
not  to  prove,  that  Lueretia  Davidson's  character 
was  not  miraculous,  but  that  this  flower  of  Paradise 
was  nurtured  and  trained  by  natural  means  and 
influences." 

Mr.  Irving,  speaking  of  the  memoranda  furnished 
him  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  remarks  :  "  From  these,  I 
have  digested  and  arranged  the  following  particu- 
lars, adopting  in  many  places,  the  original  manu- 
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script,  without  alteration.  In  fact,  the  narrative 
will  be  found  almost  as  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mother  as  of  the  child ;  they  were  sin- 
gularly identified  in  taste,  feelings,  and  pursuits ; 
tenderly  entwined  together  by  maternal  and  filial 
affection ;  they  reflected  an  inexpressibly  touching 
grace  and  interest  upon  each  other,  by  this  holy 
relationship ;  and,  to  my  mind,  it  would  be  marring 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  groups  in 
the  history  of  modern  literature,  to  sunder  them." 

Mrs.  Davidson  says,  '^Lueretia  attended  the 
Plattsburgh  academy  between  the  years  of  three 
and  nine.  During  the  extreme  winter  weather  she 
rarely  attended,  on  account  of  her  health,  for  it  was 
a  long,  cold  walk,  and  I  instructed  her  with  the 
other  children  at  home.  I  think  she  was  about 
ten,  when  Mr.  Prescott  took  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion. Under  his  direction,  she  improved  rapidly 
in  geography,  grammar,  moral  philosophy,  and 
history.  History  was  her  favorite  study ;  and,  in 
that,  and  in  composition,  she  excelled.  With  Mr. 
P.,  she  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  after 
reading  seven  books  in  Virgil,  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  to  leave  school  for  a  season. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  her  education,  she  received 
at  the  Plattsburgh  academy,  and  in  my  own  bed- 
room. I  taught  her  all  I  was  capable  of  teaching, 
and  a  mora  indefatigable  learner  I  never  wish  to 
see.  She  was  one  term  at  the  Troy  seminary,  and 
was  seized  with  her  last  illness  just  afler  she  had 
entered  Miss  Gilbert^s  school  in  Albany.^' 

I  have  every  inducement,  which  friendship,  ad- 
miration and  love,  can  suggest,  to  render  fitting 
honor  to  the  memory  and  genius  of  Lucretia  Da- 
vidson. But  indiscriminate  eulogy  is  not  just 
praise.  A  misconception  of  facts  can  do  her  no 
service,  and  those  who  knew  her  best  and  loved  and 
admired  her  most,  when  living,  will  be  most  anx- 
ious, now  that  she  is  dead,  to  see  her  presented  to 
the  world  precisely  as  she  was.  For  if  the  stri- 
king beauty  of  her  person,  "  when  unadorned,  was 
adorned  the  most,"  so  the  attractive  graces  of  her 
character  and  the  rare  endowments  of  her  mind, 
will  be  best  appreciated,  when  contemplated  by 
the  light  which  the  simple  and  touching  history  of 
her  life  affords.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I 
desire  to  set  your  correspondent  right,  and  let  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger  know  where  they  can 
procure  authentic  information  concerning  this  highly 
gifted  child  of  song,  and  her  no  less  remarkable 
sister.  If  they  will  refer  to  these  sources,  they 
will  find  that,  though  not  born  to  affluence,  they 
did  not  *^  pine  in  the  shade  of  poverty,  nor  suffer 
under  the  grinding  hand  of  adversity" — ^ihat,  though 
they  did  not  enjoy  facilities  for  a  fashionable  or 
accomplished  education,  yet  they  had  that  home 
instruction,  which,  in  many  respects,  was  far  better 
calculated  to  develope  their  precocious  talents ;  that, 
though  their  genius  was  all  that  their  fondest 
friends  may  claim,  still  it  was  chastened  by  a 


father's  cooteraplative  habits  and  *Mntellectaal 
tastes,"  and  trained  and  elevated  by  a  mother  who 
"taught  their  young  ideas  bow  to  shoot,"  and 
watched,  as  none  but  a  mother  could,  their  earliest 
efforts,  and  sympathized  in  ail  their  sorrows  and 
their  joys. 

This  mother,  as  this  article  will  already  have 
given  you  to  understand,  yet  lives — lives  in  the 
painful,  thoQgh  vigoroas  exercise  of  thoee  powers 
of  intellect  and  fancy,  to  which  her  daughters  were 
so  much  indebted,  and  which  the  diseases  of  her 
body  have  happily  lefl  nntoached. 

Since  every  year  increases  the  interest  with 
which  the  memory  of  Locretia  and  Margaret  Da^ 
vidson  is  regarded, — and  since  the  biographies  of 
Miss  Sedgwick  and  Irving,  interesting  as  they  are, 
have  served  rather  to  excite,  than  satisfy  the  in- 
quiries of  the  world,  in  relation  to  these  sisters,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  pen  of  the  mother,  may 
yet  be  employed  to  supply  all  that  is  wanting  to  m 
full  and  accurate  conception  of  their  character. 

New  York, 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ^OLIAN  HARP. 

Sweet  Spirit,  kiss  those  strings  agaifi, 
Still  longer  swell  th'  enlrancing  uole ; 

And  let  the  full,  celestial  strain, 
In  varied  richness  round  me  float. 

Ah,  now  it  breathes  upon  my  ear ! 

Spirit,  thou  hast  an  angel's  art ; 
Thy  notes  so  soft,  so  deep,  so  clear — 

It  is  the  music  of  the  heart. 

Whence  art  thou,  Spirit  ?  for  thy  voice — 
Though  sweet,  metbinks,  as  harps  above. 

Which  in  the  bliss  of  Heaven  rejoice. 
And  swell  with  praise,  or  melt  in  lov( 


Is  sad  as  sweet ;  know'st  thou  of  grief. 
That  thus  thy  plaintive  murmurs  flow  ? 

Dost  thou  in  music  seek  relief? 
Do  these  wild  notes  express  thy  woe  ? 

Sweet  Spirit,  no — for  mortal  pain — 
For  hearts  surcharged  with  earthly  cares. 

Thy  gentle  pity  wakes  the  strain, 
To  soothe  the  soul  wilh  heavenly  airs. 

Who  art  thou  ?  tell  me— mothe*-  dear, 

Art  thou  my  guardian-angel  still  ? 
Com*st  thou  from  the  celestial  sphere, 

Thy  daughter's  heart  with  peace  to  fill  ? 

Father  is 't  thou  who  lov'st  me  yet  ? 

Is  it  to  thee  the  charge  is  given, 
To  teach  my  breast  its  cares  forget, 

And  raise  my  thoughts  from  earth  to  Heaven  ? 

Whence,  or  whoe'er  thou  art,  1  love 
Thy  sad,  wild,  warbling,  fitful  song, 

Whether  it,  joyous,  soar  abgve, 
Or  a  low,  plaintive,  wail  prolong. 

It  tells  me  of  the  spirit-land 

Where  peace,  and  truth,  and  music  dwell, — 
All  bound  in  love*8  celestial  band  : 

Sweet,  gentle  Spirit,  fare-thee-well !    S.  R.  H. 
Gcldm  Forest. 
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A  DREAM. 

0 1  thou  picture-land  of  sleep, 

Thou  art  all  one  world  of  affectiooB  deep. 

Hemana, 

Twa«  night.    The  cooling  zepbyrt  gently  fanned 
My  burning  brow  :  my  throbbing-temples  beat 
Leas  quick,  than  when  amid  the  glittering  throng 
Of  worshippers,  at  pleasure's  shrine  I  knelt 
But  one  short  hour  since.    And  the  pale  moon, 
From  her  bright  starry  throne  on  high,  beamed 
In  mild  lustre  o'er  a  sleeping  world. 
I  sought  my  couch :  my  heart  was  lone  and  sad, 
And  scalding  tears  bedew'd  the  pillow  where 
My  aching  head  repos'd.    The  lov'd,  the  lost. 
The  Kweet  remember'd  tones  of  early  yeai» 
O'erahadowed  me  with  mournful  memory 
Faiing  my  heart  with  yearnings  vain, 
I  slept. 
And  once  again  methought  myself  the  same 
Bright,  happy  chHd,  as  when,  in  days  gone  by, 
I  joyed  to  sport  the  hours  away 
Beneath  the  rich  clustering  vines 
Of  my  own  native  home. 

And  once  again, 
1  seemed  to  hear  my  father's  fervent  prayer, 
As,  joined  in  holy  worship,  we  all  knelt 
At  evening  hour  :  or  offered  up 
Our  morning  orison,  with  grateful  hearts. 
To  Him  who  gave  us  light.    And  softly  fell 
Upon  my  list'ning  ear,  the  aecema  tweet,— 
The  gentle  music  of  my  mother's  voice, — 
The  prayer  I  learned  to  lisp  beside  her  knee,— 
Her  kind  ''good  night."  Oh  I  how  in  after  years 
They  are  hallowed  in  our  memory ! 

"A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream," 
And  I  was  a  child  no  more :  yet  there  I  stood. 
On  the  same  spot,  where  years  before  I  play'd. 
And  [  was  happy  still :  for  those  I  loved. 
Ail,  all  were  there.    The  birds  sang  sweetly  too 
As  they  were  wont  to  do  in  childhood's  hour*. 
My  flowers  look'd  bright,  as  when,  Vith  eager  step, 
I  chased  the  gaudy  insect  from  their  bed. 
And  little  prattlers  call'd  me  sister  dear. 
Ob !  it  waa  oiuaic  to  a  sister's  ear, 
But  were  these  all,  that  made  my  home  so  bright? 
Or  my  heart  to  thriH  with  wild  ecstasy  ? 
Ah!  no,  'twas  something  more,  for  me  was  there. 
Whose  slightest  tone  was  music  to  my  ear. 
Was  rapture  to  my  soul .    Fondly  I  lov'd,— 
Fondly  as  woman's  heait  can  love  but  onoe— 
And  oh !  'twas  bliM,  unutterable  bliga ! 
To  feel  I  was  beloved.    But  then  there  came 
A  fearful  shadow  o'er  my  spirit's  light, 
An  after-hour  of  parting,  and  of  tears, 
A  fond  farewell !— Then  follow'd  years,  long  years 
Of  hope  deferred,  HiH  the  heart  sicken'd 
Aod  grew  weary  of  its  woe.    He  eame  not. 
Bat  fondly  lingered  in  a  stranger's  land, 
Forgetful  of  bis  household  gods. 

Twas  past  f 
That  bright,  that  sunny  dream  of  early— love  ! 
Oh !  who  the  spirit's  mysteries  can  tell  ? 
Its  deep,  iu  passioiiate  devotion:  On 
The  sudden  sundering  of  those  sweet  ties. 
Thai  fondly  bound  us  to  our  heart's  idols  ! 
I  stood  in  festive  halls  ;  my  smile  was  bright, 
Xo  cloud  was  on  my  brow,  for  woman's  pride 
Had  vow'd  that  victory  should  be  mine. 
Again  the  spirit  of  my  dream  was  changed. 
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Amid  a  bright  and  glittering  throng  I  ateod, 
'  With  the  pale  orange  wreath  upon  my  brow, — 
That  mystic  emblem  of  the  bridal  hour. 
One  took  my  hand,  who  thought  me  all  his  own, 
As  at  the  holy  altar  tremblingly 
I  knelt,  and  breath'd  the  vows  that  made  me  his : 
But  whence  tliat  strange  unrest !  why  did  my  heart 
So  wildly  throb,  as  visions  of  the  past 
Camo  thronging  back  upon  my  memory  ? 
Oh !  was  it  all  a  wild,  unreal  dream  ? 
Or  did  a  youthful  form  before  me  kneel. 
And  eyes  that  had  been  sunlight  to  my  youth 
Sadly,  and  reproachfuM^  look  on  me  T 
Twas  all  too  much  for  the  full  heart  to  bear, 
A  stifled  scream,  and  the  strange  vision  fled  ! 

Rebecca. 


THE  CLAIRWOODS. 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


"  Go,  ingrate  t  drown  yonrself  if  you  will !  but 
never  let  me  see  your  faee  again,"  were  the  words 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Clairwood  to  a  young  man,  who 
had  just  issued  from  the  hall-door,  which  she  held 
open  far  enough  to  allow  his  egress,  and,  as  the 
last  sound  died  upon  her  lips,  the  door  was  violently 
closed,  and  the  young  man  stood  on  the  pavement, 
motionless  and  alone.      •••••• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  had  been  married  many 
years,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their 
respective  parents.    Their  life  (op  to  the  period  at 
which  this  history  commences)  had  been  one  con* 
tinned  scene  of  bitter  disappointment^the  more 
bitter,  beeause  unanticipated.     The  buoyant  and 
sanguine  hopes  with  which  they  had  commenced 
the  career  of  life,  had  been  thus  far  imrealized. 
The  sunny  dreams  in  which  youthful  imagination 
is  ever  prone  to  indulge,  and  in  which,  they,  of  all 
others,  had  delighted  to  revel,  had  faded,  one  by 
one,  before  the  stern  realities  of  e very-day  existence. 
Their  fondest  anticipations,  to  the  realisation  of 
which  they  had  looked  forward  as  the  completion 
of  that  happiness,  which  fate,  or  an  untoward  con- 
currence of  circumstances  had  denied  them,  were 
snccessively  witherad.     Their  plans,  on  the  eve  of 
success,  had  been  frustrated,  and  again  and  again 
their  most  cherished  objects  of  pursuit,  with  a  tan- 
talizing subtlety,  had  eluded  their  grasp,  leaving 
them  the  victims  of  corroding  disappointment  and 
chagrin.     Their  imprudent  marriage  effectually 
precluded  all  hope  of  assistance  from  those  who 
otherwiM  would  have  been  their  friends,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  endure  the  bitter  stings  of  penury» 
enhiLoced  in  bitterness,  by  the  neglect  and  even 
contumely  of  kindred.    The  contrast  between /t/e  as 
they  had  pictured  it,  and  iife  as  they  experienced 
it,  rendered  grief,  in  itself  acute,  siiU  tnore  poig- 
nant.   Existence  was  to  them  an  unreal  mockery, 
with  but  few  relieving  or  palliating  features.    They 
perceived  and  felt  deeply,  that  the  chalice  of  plea- 
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sure  is  too  often  drugged  with  effective,  though  un- 
seen poisons.  It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clairwood  beoame  changed  by  the  constant  suffer- 
ing it  was  their  lot  to  encounter.  Firmer  and  bet- 
ter discipHned  minds  could  hardly  have  withstood 
the  influence,  whrch  such  suffering  generally  exerts. 
And  they  indeed  were  changed.  Their  feelings, 
sympathies,  and  thoughts  became  imbued  with  the 
darker  color  of  their  Htcs.  This  change  was 
gradually  apparent.  As  the  gushinga  of  youthful 
ardor  and  affection  were  chilled  by  rode  contact 
with  the  iefy  stream  of  worldly  policy  and  interest, 
so  did  the  whale  current  of  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings undergo  an  entire  revulsion.  Affliction,  ad- 
versity, and  the  buffetings  of  the  world  did  not 
merely  chasten  them ;  they  did  more,  they  embit- 
tered the  very  sources  of  happiness  and  content- 
ment. They  turned  into  gall  and  wormwood, 
those  sympathies  find  kindly  feelings  which,  in  a 
healthy  mind,  diffuse  their  renovating  and  tran- 
quillizing influences  over  the  soul.  A  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness usurped  the  place  in  their  minds,  of  true 
delicacy  and  sensibility.  Envy  and  jealousy  suc- 
ceeded the  more  liberal  and  generous  sentiments, 
that  once  pervaded  their  bosoms,  until  finally,  by  a 
slow  but  steady  progress,  hatred,  malice,  and  the 
thousand  darker  propensities  and  passions  of  our 
natures  rested  in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and 
exerted  their  unhallowed  influences,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  nobler  feelings  which  it  had  been 
their  youthful  pride  to  cherish.  In  the  secrecy  of 
their  closets  they  reviewed  the  calendar  of  past 
misfortune,  and  brooded  over  many  an  unkind  action 
shown  them  in  their  intercourse  with  society,  until 
thoughts  were  engendered  and  schemes  devised, 
which,  a  moment  after,  they  blushed  to  have  ad- 
mitted to  their  bosoms.  Time  flew  by.  The  tide 
of  sorrow  was  unchanged,  and  they  were  trans- 
formed into  those  cold,  calculating,  selfish  beings, 
whom,  on  their  entrance  into  life,  they  had  avoided 
and  abhorred.  Such  was  the  change  wrought  in 
their  characters,  and  such  is  the  change  which  the 
operation  of  like  circumstances  is  too  apt  to  effect 
in  the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind.  As  in  na- 
ture, the  softer  substances  are,  by  the  continual 
drippings  of  a  petrifying  stream,  converted  into 
stone,  so  do  the  feelings  become  callous  and  ada- 
mantine when  wrought  upon  by  the  powerful  al- 
chemy of  sorrow  and  adversity.  It  is  too  true, 
that  this  deadning  effect  is  produced  by  continued 
misfortune.  It  benumbs  the  heart,  chills  the  affec- 
tions, and  infuses  a  lethargy  and  torpor  into  all  the 
sensibilities  and  finer  feelings  of  our  natures.  Such 
is  its  general  tendency ;  and  peculiarly  was  it  mani- 
fested in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood. 

There  was,  however,  one  remedial,  one  renova 
ting  influence  left  to  them.     They  were  not  utterly 
alone.   In  their  children  they  sought  an  alleviation  of 
their  sorrow,  and  when  repulsed  in  their  advances  by 
ftcowViQg  rehtives,  or  slandered  by  a  heartless  world 


it  was  in  their  domestic  circle  that  they  sought  and 
obtained  partial  relief  and  consolation.  Four  chil- 
dren had  been  the  result  of  their  marriage,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  parental  love  and  duty,  in  the  edu- 
cation and  moral  training  of  those  children,  but 
above  all,  in  watching  the  unfolding  and  expansion 
of  their  intellects,  and  in  the  prospect  of  their  fu- 
ture lives,  happiness  and  usefulness,  did  they  con- 
trive to  assuage  many  a  grief  and  parry  many  an 
adverse  stroke  of  fortune.  Their  children  were 
not  extraordinarily  beautiful,  nor  talented,  but  they 
were  dutiful,  and  repaid  the  care  of  their  parenU 
with  reciprocal  love,  and  with  gratitude. 

The  eldest,  a  son,  evinced  a  precocity  of  intellect 
that  would  not  perhaps  have  greatly  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  stranger,  yet,  that  served  to  excite 
and  nourish  the  hopes  of  his  parents.  They  loved 
their  children,  but  him  they  loved  especially.  If  a 
peculiar  fondness  can  exist,  and  be  cherished  in 
a  parent's  heart  for  one  child  above  the  rest,  then  it 
existed  and  was  cherished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair- 
wood for  their  son  Charles.  And  they  spared 
nothing,  that  their  limited  means  and  the  time  that 
they  could  give  from  their  daily  avocations  would 
allow,  to  improve  his  mind,  and  render  him  fitted 
for  that  station  in  society,  which  his  intelligence 
and  virtue  seemed  to  justify  them  in  believing,  he 
would  one  day  occupy.  It  was  in  the  family  cir- 
cle then,  that  they  sought  an  antidote  to  the  vexa- 
tions and  ills  of  life.  When  an  impending  storm 
darkened  their  pathway,  it  was  the  family  fireside 
that  dispelled  the  gloom  and  beamed  the  warm  sun- 
light on  their  hearts,  despite  the  blackness  without. 
When  discouraged  and  disheartened  by  ill  success^ 
or  insult,  it  was  a  sight  of  their  family  that  reas- 
sured them,  and  inspired  them  with  renewed  ardor 
in  the  thorny  journey  of  their  lives.  It  was  this 
that  sustained  them.  It  was  this  alone  which 
counteracted  the  influences  of  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune, and  corrected  in  some  degree,  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  they  caused.  On  the  family  altar, 
the  fires  of  affection  still  glowed,  though  with  a 
deadened  lustre,  and  in  the  channel  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse and  sympathy  there  still  flowed  a  current, 
whose  placid  waters  neutralized  the  acidity  of 
temper,  which  conflicts  with  the  world,  excite  and 
diffused  its  tranquillizing  and  life-giving  influences 
over  their  souls.  They  fondly  hoped,  that  this  con- 
solation was  one  of  which  they  could  never  be  de- 
prived, but  thiar  last  illusion  was  destined  to  be  torn 
rudely  away,  and  the  staff  upon  which  they  had 
too  confidently  leaned,  to  be  forever  broken. 

An  epidemic  visited  the  city  in  which  they  re- 
sided. For  a  long  time,  it  raged  with  fearful  vio- 
lence, but  they  and  their  family  were  unharmed. 
The  scourge  was  suspended  for  a  moment,  that  the 
infliction  might  be  the  more  dreadful.  On  the  eve 
of  congratulating  themselves  on  the  rescue  of  their 
children  from  this  imminent  peril,  they  were  struck 
dumb.    The  fear  of  rejoicing  was  hushed  upon  their 
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Iip8.  Three  of  their  children,  the  eldest  last,  were 
sneeessiTely  transferred  from  the  death- bed  to  the 
grave.  No  crowd  of  mourners  followed  them  to  the 
tomb,  no  friendly  voice  whispered  the  accents  of  con- 
solation and  comfort  in  the  ears  of  the  bereaved  pa- 
rents. They  met  the  shock  alone,  unfriended  and 
unpitied.  Each  individual,  in  that  unhappy  city,  had 
suffered  more  or  less  by  the  visitation.  It  was  no 
time  for  sympathy.  Each  one  suffered  too  greatly 
himself  to  feel  the  burthen  of  another^s  woe.  The 
parents  witnessed  the  interment  of  their  third  child. 
It  was  the  eldest.  They  stood  beside  the  grave, 
and  gazed  with  the  apathy  of  despair  into  its  yawn- 
ing bosom,  in  a  moment  more  to  engulph  the  dearest 
of  their  earthly  treasures.  The  clergyman  and 
one  or  two  of  the  more  immediate  neighbors  were 
the  only  persons  present.  They  wept  not  They 
had  no  tears  to  shed. 

And  ihey  were  nothings  had. they  such  to  give; 
but  the  J  could  not  meet  the  gaze  of  those  horror- 
stricken  parents ;  they  could  not  look  at  the  con- 
vulsive writhings  of  their  features,  without  a  thrill 
of  instinctive  dread.  The  service  was  hastily  con- 
cluded, and  the  body  lowered  into  the  grave.  As 
the  sound  of  the  falling  clods  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
the  bereaved  mother,  her  countenance  underwent 
an  instant  change.  The  rigid,  fixed  stare  with  which 
she  had  f^zed  on  the  scene  before  her»  vanished ; 
an  earthly  wildness  lighted  at  her  eye,  and  pervaded 
every  feature.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and 
fell. 

What  did  that  shriek  telU  It  rang  the  knell  of 
departed  hope.  It  told  of  an  agony  of  woe,  of  suf- 
fering too  poignant  to  be  borne.  It  spoke  of  the 
eoDcentration  of  every  hope  upon  one  object,  and 
that  object  rudely  torn  away.  It  is  only  such  a 
scene  that  can  fully  teach 

**  The  heart,  what  dust  we  dote  on 
When  His  man  we  love." 

Death  had  invaded  the  domestic  sanctuary.  His 
iron  arm  had  crushed  the  altar  reared  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  hearts.  His  wasting  breath  had 
dried  up  the  streams  of  affection  and  sympathy  to 
their  source.  Mr.  and  Mrs.^  Clairwood  felt  this 
stroke  deeply.  They  felt  in  the  first  paroxysm  of 
grief,  that  their  cup  of  suffering  had  been  filled  to 
•verflowing.  That  life  had  ceased  to  ofifer  a  reason 
er  wish  for  existence.  The  charm  that  had  thus 
fiur  yielded  the  evils  of  life  with  its  fairy  touch, 
was  dissolved,  and  the  veil  rent,  that  had  hitherto 
concealed  the  darkest  shades  of  sorrow.  But  vio- 
lent excitations  of  the  mind  are  transitory.  The 
paroxysms  of  emotion  that  convulse  the  mind  and 
threaten,  for  a  while,  to  unseat  reason  herself, 
gradually  subside,  until  they  are  merged  into  an 
H«thy,  coincident  with  the  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tion excited .  The  violent  excitation  of  the  feelings 
it  an  entirely  uonatural  state  of  mind,  and  most 
sobside  when  the  causes  that  have  produced  it. 


cease  to  operate.    So  it  was  in  this  case ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clairwood  suffered  greatly,  but  the  very  in* 
tensity  of  their  grief  resulted  in  the  production  of 
that  ultimate  apathy,  that  insensibility,  which  is 
usual  in  such  cases.     As  time  glided  on — as  the 
cares  of  life  again  pressed  upon  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  again  to  miogle  with  the  world,  the 
immediate  impression  caused  by  their  child  rens' 
death,  was  effaced,  and  an  oblivious  forgetfulness 
seemed  to  have  swept  away  the  record  of  past  sor- 
row.    But  the  wound  was  externally  healed,  while 
its  poisonous  influences  were  lurking  at  the  root, 
pervading  and  vitiating  the  better  feelings  of  their 
natures.     They  were  soured  by  misfortune,  dis« 
gusted  with  the  world,  and  almost  weary  of  life 
itself.    The  continued  peltings  of  adversity  had 
rendered  them,  as  it  were,  insensible  to  suffering, 
and  their  sympathies  and  sensibilities  had  become 
forever  blunted.     While  their  family  was  unbrekent 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  reciprocal  love  and  aflfec- 
tion  with  their  children,  these  feelings  and  sensi* 
bilities  had  been  kept  alive,  and  in  some  degree 
active.     In  the  family  circle,  their  more  generous 
feelings  were  fostered  by  constant  exercise;  but 
this  means  of  exercise  taken  away,  their  feelings, 
sympathies,  all  became  steeled  aoki  insensitive. 
Mr.  Clairwood  had  labored,  until  some  time  after 
the  death  of  hi;B  children,  under  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment.    His  constant  exertions,  wiih  those  of 
his  wife,  were  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  his 
family.     He  was  a  merchant  of  exc^^t  family, 
but  the  unfortunate  opposition  of  his  mends  to  his 
marriage,  sent  him  into  business  with  extremely 
limited  means.    Untoward  circumstances  operated 
so  very  unfavorably,  that  his  business,  so  far  from 
increasing,  had  declined,  until,  by  the  death  of  a 
distant  relative,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
placed  at  his  disposaL     He  invested  it  judiciously, 
and  by  enterprise  and  a  series  of  successful  specu- 
lations, finally  established  himself  on  an  independent 
and  highly  respectable  footing  among  his  fellow 
merchants.     But  the  increased  worldly  prosperity 
that  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood,  affected  no 
corresponding  change  in  their  feelings.    The  smiles 
of  fortune  could  never  compensate  for  the  suffer- 
ing they  had  undergone,  nor  eflface  the  remembrance 
of  the  past.   Wealth,  and  its  attendant  luxury,  gradu- 
ally succeeded  their  former  poverty  and  simplicity 
of  living;  but  what  wealth  can  re* attune  the  shat- 
tered sympathies  and  affections  of  the  heart,  or 
kindle  the  flame  of  love  once  extinguished  t    The 
same  coldness,  the  same  insensibility  and  stagna- 
tion of  feeling  that  had  been  engendered  in  penury, 
by  the  strokes  of  affliction,  still  continued  to  cha- 
racterize Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood.     On  other  per- 
sons, the  ordeal  of  affliction  through  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clairwood  had  passed,  would  have  produced 
an  entirely  different  eflfect.     It  would  have  subdued 
the  pride  of  some !  It  would  have  taught  them  deep 
and  abiding  lessons  of  patience  and  humility.   The 
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Christian,  in  the  midst  of  adversity  and  misfortune, 
recognises  the  chastening  hand  of  his  Almighty 
Father.  The  dispensations  of  Providence,  how 
ever  afflictive,  are  regarded  by  him  as  merciful  in 
their  design,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  produce  a  salu- 
tary  effect.  He  feels  when  visited  by  some  dis- 
tressful stroke,  that  it  is  a  signal  of  Divine  displea- 
sure, or  a  test  to  his  faith  and  constancy,  and  he 
immediately  addresses  himself  to  the  performance 
of  his  varied  duties  with  renewed  piety  and  seal. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  had  never  learned  to 
bow  beneath  the  chastizing  rod  of  an  All- Wise  Fa- 
rent;  they  relied  rather  upon  their  own  strength 
than  upon  the  shield  and  buckler  of  him,  that  is 
able  and  willing  to  protect  to  the  uttermost.  They 
repined  at  misfortune,  murmured  at  every  stroke  of 
affliction,  and  suffered  the  beggarly  elements  of 
envy  and  uncurbed  passion  to  prey  upon  their  hap- 
piness and  corrode  every  real  spring  of  enjoyment. 

Edward  Clairwood  (the  youngest  of  their  chil- 
dren) and  the  only  one  left  them,  was,  at  the  period 
when  this  history  commences,  eighteen  years  old. 
He  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and  had, 
from  childhood,  evinced  a  love  of  study,  an  excel- 
lent taste,  and  a  constant  assiduity  in  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  that  rendered  him,  at  an  early  age, 
well  versed  in  classical  and  modern  literature.  Com- 
bined with  his  love  of  study,  he  possessed  a  sensi- 
tiveness that  amounted  almost  to  timidity.  He 
shrank  instinctively  from  contact  with  society,  and 
seemed  t<^Bad  association  with  any  save  those  of 
exact  congeniality  of  temperament.  His  parents 
had  never  manifested  any  peculiar  affection  for 
him.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  depri- 
vation of  all  other  objects  of  affection  would  have, 
as  it  were,  concentrated  their  love  on  him ;  hut  it 
was  not  so.  The  general  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  their  feelings,  affected  no  less  their  con- 
duct towards  him.  But  above  all,  they  could  not 
enter  into  his  feelings ;  and,  when  there  is  no  com- 
munity of  feeling,  there  is  rarely  a  community  of  in- 
terest. His  character  was  highly  intellectual,  with 
refined  sensibility  and  quickness  of  perception — ' 
qualities,  in  a  great  degree,  foreign  to  his  parents' 
minds.  He  could  never  brook  a  taunt  or  insult; 
yet  it  was  too  often  the  case  that  Mrs.  Clairwood 
indulged  in  ridiculing  his  tastes  and  in  upbraiding 
him  for  his  sensitiveness,  and  as  it  appeared  his 
excessive  delicacy.  The  taunts  which  she  occa- 
sionally used,  and  the  affectation  of  pity  with  which 
she  spoke  to  him  of  his  bashfulness  and  reserve, 
wounded  his  feelings  deeply. 

Mrs.  Clairwood  was  a  woman  who,  to  the  best 
intentions  and  most  unspotted  moral  character, 
joined  a  singular  waywardness  of  temper  that  led 
her  into  many  an  unintentional  e^or.  She  was 
subject  to  many  sudden  bursts  of  feeling,  which,  in 
youth,  she  had  never  learned  to  govern,  and  which, 
in  maturer  years,  were  almost  uncontrollable.  These 
sudden  fits  of  passion  were  frequently  excited  by 


trivial  causes,  and  during  their  continuance  prompt- 
ed her  to  use  harsh  language,  and  not  unfrequently 
still  harsher  measures  with  all  the  capriciousness 
of  her  sex;  however,  these  passionate  moments 
were  transitory.  They  passed  like  an  April  cloud 
over  her  usually  serene  temperament,  obscuring  its 
light  but  for  a  moment ;  and  serving,  by  the  contrast, 
to  render  her  general  serenity  still  more  striking. 

Edward  had  often  suffered  by  this  frailty  of  his 
mother's,  and  it  was  his  peculiar  nature  never  to 
forget.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  brood  over  slight 
injuries,  until  his  heated  imagination  magnified  and 
distorted  them  into  grievous  offences.  This  was 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  his  constitution,  and  he  vainly 
tried  to  shake  it  off.  Edward  deplored  dependance 
that  compelled  him  to  submit  to  these  petty  vexa- 
tions. He  had  often  meditated  a  separation  from 
his  parents,  thus  to  secure  a  riddance  from  a  pa- 
rental government  and  guidance  that  proved  to  him 
irksome  in  the  extreme. 

While  revolving  plans  that  as  yet  were  unformed 
and  indecisive,  an  incident  occurred  wholly  un- 
locked for  and  undreamed  of.  A  trivial  circum- 
stance one  morning,  occasioned  a  dispute  in  which 
Edward  was  forced  to  participate.  Mrs.  Clair- 
wood becoming  unusually  excited,  made  several 
remarks  highly  discreditable  to  Edward's  judgment, 
which  drew  from  him,  in  a  reply,  a  caustic  answer, 
in  which  he  intimated,  too  plainly  perhaps,  that  his 
mother^s  anger  for  the  time  outstripped  her  reason. 
This  irritated  her  to  the  last  degree ;  conscious  of 
her  defect,  to  be  rebuked  for  it  by  her  own  son^  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  vented  her  indig- 
nation in  a  tonent  of  the  most  upbraiding  and  re- 
proachful language.  Edward  heard  it,  unmoved. 
Nothing  on  his  part,  save  a  flashing  of  and  a  livid 
paleness  of  countenance,  gave  any  evidence  of  feel- 
ing. But  they  told  too  plainly  the  mood  in  which 
he  listened  to  his  mother.  Mr.  Clairwood  sat  near, 
and  Edward  cast  one  appealing  glance  towards  him, 
as  if  to  invoke  his  interposition.  But  he  remained 
silent.  His  inferior  energy  rendered  him,  to  a 
great  degree,  subject  to  the  domination  of  his  wife ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  however  convinced  of  its 
propriety,  he  dared  not  interpose.  Edward  caught 
up  his  hat  with  a  haughty  gesture,  and  without  a 
word,  abruptly  left  the  room.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  street  door,  when  Mrs.  Clairwood,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  rushed  past  him,  and  seized  his 
shoulder. 

**  Edward,**  said  she,  in  a  voice  trembling  witb 
excitement,  *^  Edward !  you  have  insulted  me ;  re- 
pent this  instant !  apologize !  or  you  never  darken 
these  doors  again." 

"  Mother,"  he  replied  calmly,  "  I  am  ready  to 
go — apologize,  I  cannot." 

**  Go  then,"  said  Mrs.  Clairwood,  opening  the 
door  herself.  *^Go,  ingrate!  drown  yourself,  if 
you  will,  but  never  let  me  see  your  face  again  ;*' 
and  witb  these  words,  the  door  was  violently  closed 
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aod  locked  ia  Edward's  face.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment masiog  with  folded  arms,  as  if  irresolate,  and 
then  walked  slowly  on. 

What  a  change  the  few  last  moments  had  ef- 
fected in  his  condition !  He  found  himself  not  a 
voluntary  exile,  hut  an  outcast,  ejected  from  the 
paternal  roof,  and  that  by  a  mother's  hand.  The 
aeDsations  excited  in  an  ordinary  bosom  by  such 
circumstances  woul^  have  been  powerful ;  but  to 
his  acute  sensibilities  they  were  exquisitely,  in- 
tensely painful.  The  strong  tide  of  excited  feeling 
swept  through  his  soul,  arousing  and  concentrating 
every  thought,  every  passion  upon  the  one  engross- 
ing, maddening  idea  of  his  expulsion  from  home. 
It  touched  his  feelings  to  the  quick.  He  could 
have  borne  ridicule,  contumely,  even  ill-treatment, 
but  to  be  driven  out  into  the  world,  a  wanderer, 
liomeless,  friendless,  an  object  for  scorn  to  point  her 
slow  unmoving  finger  at^  plunged  him  into  a  wretch- 
edness, that  was  nearly  allied  to  desperation.  He 
had  calmly  thought  of  leaving  home ;  but  that  was 
honorable ;  to  be  driven  from  it,  with  a  curse  upon 
his  head,  was  maddening.  In  the  giddy  whirl  of 
feeling,  the  delirium  of  excitement  as  it  were  that 
followed,  a  thousand  wild,  incoherent  ideas  floated 
through  his  brain,  like  wave  succeeding  wave, 
each  blotting  out  all  trace  of  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

It  was  a  calm  summer's  morning.  As  Edward 
walked,  the  morning  breeze  played  about  his  tem- 
ples, and  fanned  his  burning  cheek,  but  in  vain; 
the  fires  that  lighted  up  his  eye  and  sent  the  hectic 
to  his  cheek,  were  inward,  to  be  cooled  by  no  ex- 
ternal application.  The  fragrance,  wafted  from  a 
thousand  opening  flowers,  saluted  him,  and  the  tall 
trees  waved  their  tops,  as  if  in  gay  carousal.  The 
son  shone  brightly  and  warmly  on  his  path,  but  all 
these  were  unheeded.  Nature,  though  wreathed 
in  smiles,  attracts  no  notice  from  the  sick  and  weary 
sonl.  Edward  walked  more  hurriedly ;  he  had  gained 
the  open  country  and  was  crossing  a  bridge  that 
was  thrown  across  a  narrow  but  rapid  stream.  To 
tally  absorbed  in  his  ^inflections,  unconscious  of 
aught  beside  himself,  he. was  striding  hastily  across 
it,  when  his  step  was  suddenly  arrested.  Advan- 
cing to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  he  leaned  over  the 
railing,  and  gazed  abstractedly  into  the  stream  be- 
neath. The  eddying  waters  swept  under  him,  re 
fleeting  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  pellucid  sur- 
face. A  new  idea  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind. 
The  workings  of  his  countenance  and  his  incohe- 
reiit  matterings,  evinced  a  new  emotion.  The  last 
words  addressed  him  by  his  mother,  rang  in  his  ear, 
go  drown  yourself ^  if  you  will 

'*  Ay !  drown,"  murmured  he.  "  This  were  in- 
deed a  place  for  that ;  0,  that  it  were  so !  0,  that  it 
had  been  so  ere  it  came  to  this !  To  die !  yes, 
death  woold  be  indeed  a  blessing,  for  what  i»  life  1 
A  burthen !  a  bitter  sting  !  if  death  then  destroy 
that  sting,  or  rid  me  of  the  burthen,  'twas  indeed 


to  be  desired.  Bright  waters !  would  that  your 
merry  gambols  were  now  playing  o'er  my  bosom ; 
would  that  your  embrace  had  snatched  me  from 
this  too  early  anguish !" 

His  mutterings  became  more  disconnected  and 
indistinct.  His  head  sank  upon  the  railing,  and 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  the  intensity  of  feeling, 
he  slept. 

An  hour  passed  by,  and  Edward  sttll  slept.  The 
noise  made  by  a  passing  traveller  disturbed  his 
slumbers.  He  awoke,  and  pulling  his  cap  over  his 
eyes,  hastily  walked  on.  He  was  refreshed,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  in  some  degree  soothed. 
As  he  walked,  reflection  served  to  tranquillize  still 
more  his  agitated  feelings,  and  be  soon  ceased,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  to  remember  the  scene 
through  which  he  had  just  passed.  His  counte- 
nance regained  its  accustomed  serenity,  and  his 
manner  again  became  calm  and  undisturbed.  The 
outward  traces  of  emotion  had  indeed  vanished, 

but  the  iron  had  entered  his  sotU. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  on  a  lovely  autumn  morning,  about  four 
years  after  this  event,  that  a  small  group  were  as^ 
sembled  in  Mr.  Clairwood's  chamber.  The  balmy 
air  breathed  through  the  partly  opened  casement, 
and  the  merry  carols  of  the  birds  in  an  adjoining 
garden  made  the  apartment  vocal  with  enliven- 
ing music.  Beneath  the  window,  spread  out  a 
charming  landscape,  whose  features,  thrown  into 
light  and  diadow  by  the  beam  of  the  morning  sun, 
rendered  its  beauty  still  more  striking.  Every 
thing  wore  a  pleasant  aspect;  the  very  furniture  in 
the  room  seemed  to  shine  with  more  than  its  wonted 
lustre.  The  mirrors  looked  more  dazzling,  as  they 
caught  and  reflected  every  ray  that  passed  across 
their  polished  surface.  But  the  brightness  of  all 
external  objects,  by  heightening  the  contrast,  ren- 
dered the  gloom  that  sat  upon  the  countenances  of 
that  group  still  more  gloomy.  Mr.  Clairwood  had 
been  stretched  for  months  upon  a  bed  of  disease 
and  suffering,  and  the  only  change  about  to  be 
wrought,  was  that  from  a  bed  of  disease  to  the  bed 
of  death.  He  had  lingered  on,  sustained  by  hope 
and  comforted  with  the  assurance  of  ultimata  re- 
covery, but  a  sudden  change  in  the  character  of 
the  disease,  showed  too  plainly  that  the  hopes  were 
fallacious,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  dissolution 
was  rapidly  approaching.  His  physician  approach- 
ed his  bed-side  and  took  his  hand.  Mr.  Clairwood 
unclosed  his  eyes,  and  turned  them  bitterly  upon 
him.  There  were  traces  of  sorrow  in  that  pallid 
face :  the  furrowed  cheek  and  wrinkled  brow  re- 
vealed, but  too  plainly,  the  harrowing  influence  of 
care. 

Harassing  care  that  plucks  the  roses  from  its  cheek 
And  plants  its  own  dark  impress  in  their  stead. 

As  the  physician  looked,  he  felt  that  his  patient*s 
life  was  drawing  to  a  sudden  close.    He  felt  that  it 
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was  his  duty  to  dispel  the  hope  that  had  sustained 
him,  and  bid  him  prepare  for  his  final  adieu  to  Time 
and  his  coming  entrance  on  Eternity.  "  Mr.  Clair- 
wood,"  said  he,  addressing  him,  **  I  had  hoped,  ere 
this,  to  have  seen  yon  well,  but  it  may  he  that — " 
*'  What  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Clairwood,  rising  partly 
up,  and  fixing  his  earnest  gaze  on  the  countenance 
of  the  physician — "  You  may  die,"  calmly  replied 
the  physician,  finishing  the  sentence.  Mr.  Clair- 
wood fell  back  upon  his  pillow.  "  It  is  my  duty 
to  be  candid,  Mr.  Clairwood,"  he  continued,  "  no- 
thing can  now  be  gained  by  concealing  the  truth ; 
I  must  be  candid,  you  have  not  many  hours  to  live." 
**  Candid,"  gasped  the  dying  man,  '»  why  did  you 
conceal  it  until  now — My  son !  Why  could  you  not 
have  told  me,  that  I  might  have  seen  him  and  have 
died  in  peace."  **  There  is  yet  time,"  replied  the 
physician. 

A  few  hours  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  were 
alone  together.  Mr.  Clairwood  had  just  awoke 
from  a  feverish  and  broken  slumber,  turning  to  his 
wife,  who  sat  by  his  bedside,  he  inquired-^"  is  Ed- 
ward come  t"  "  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply.  Mrs 
Clairwood  had  ascertained  from  time  to  time  her 
fion*s  situation.  He  had  gone  to  the  South,  and  by 
(he  assistance  of  a  friend  had  gained  the  situation 
of  tutor  in  a  planter^s  family,  where  he  was  still 
residing.  There  he  was  free  from  the  petty  vexa- 
tions which  had  been  once  so  irksome.  He  was 
free,  and  yet  he  was  not  happy.  A  tide  of  asso- 
ciations, awakened  by  some  trifling  circumstance, 
thoughts  of  home,  of  parents,  of  childhood  with 
its  sunny  hours,  would  often  sweep  through  his 
mind,  creating  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  re- 
turn. Familiar  images,  scenes  that  were  past, 
haunted  his  daylight  reveries  and  his  midnight 
dreams.  There  was  every  thing  in  his  situation 
that  could  make  him  happy  and  contented.  He  was 
now  arrived  at  man^s  estate ;  and,  by  honorable  con- 
duct and  the  exhibition  of  true  talent,  had  gained 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  His  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
manners  made  him  unconsciously  the  admired  of 
all  admirers.  He  made  no  attempt  to  shine — he 
affected  no  brilliancy  of  character,  but  there  was 
that  about  him,  which  attracted  and  retained  the 
affections  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
But  there  was  one  tie  that  bound  him  to  that  rich 
planter^s  family  more  firmly  than  the  dictates  of  po- 
licy or  interest.  It  was  a  tie  that  was  woven  about 
the  tendrils  of  his  heart,  and  which  gained  strength 
each  succeeding  day  to  bind  him  yet  more  securely. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  planter,  a  lovely  girl, 
confided  to  his  care  in  his  capacity  of  tutor,  had 
repaid  his  instructions,  not  with  the  offering  of  grati- 
tude alone,  but  with  the  warmer  tribute  of  her  love. 
She  had  been  his  proteg^.  She  became  his  confi- 
dante, and  was  then  his  betrothed. 

Their  mutual  vows  of  love  and  constancy  had 
been  long  since  murmured  beneath  the  orange 


groves  and  myrtles  of  that  sunny  clime,  and  regis- 
tered in  heaven.  The  parents  had  yielded  an  un- 
hesitating assent,  and  the  day  had  been  fixed  for 
the  consummation  of  their  nuptials. 

But  there  was  one  drawback  on  Edwavd^s  hap- 
piness. One  poison  mingled  in  the  cop  of  his  fe- 
licity, "  Go,  ingrate,  ^o" — rang  in  his  ears,  as 
memory  recalled  the  words  of  his  mother^s  parting 
benediction,  as  vividly  as  if  they  had  been  but  one 

day  uttered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  evening.  Edward  and  Lelia  Granville 
were  bending  over  a  centre- table,  on  which  was 
placed  a  number  of  engravings.  They  looked  al- 
ternately at  the  engravings  and  at  each  other. 
Those  looks  were  eloquent ;  they  spoke  of  happi- 
ness, pure  and  unalloyed.  ''* Suddenly  the  hall  bell 
rang  violently.  Before  the  servant  had  time  to 
answer  it,  Edward  was  himself  at  the  door.  Open- 
ing it,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
recognize. 

**ls  Edward  Clairwood  here  this  evening?"  said 
the  stranger  in  an  impatient  tone. 

"  I  am  the  person  you  seek,"  replied  Edward. 

"Good  heavens,  how  you've  grown!"  replied 
the  stranger.  "  I  knew  you  once !  yon  have 
strangely  altered.  But,  well !  I  have  no  tinoe  to 
lose.  Your  father  is  dying,  Mr.  Clairwood ;  he  has 
sent  me  to  implore  you  to  return,  if  you  do  not,  he 
dies  in  wretchedness.  As  you  value  his  dying 
blessing,  and  would  secure  your  future  happiness, 
come  immediately." 

Edward^s  emotions  may  be  felt,  not  described. 
He  stood  musing  and  motionless,  till  roused  by  an 
impatient  exclamation  from  the  messenger. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go !  When  do  you  return  t" 

*^  That  depends  upon  your  promptness,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

'♦  To-morrow  morning,  then,"  said  Edward, "  call 
then,  you  will  find  me  ready." 

And  the  stranger  nodding  his  head  in  token  of 
assent,  mounted  his  carriage  and  drove  rapidly 
away. 

Edward  returned  to  Lelia,  and  in  a  few  hurried 
words,  explained  the  reason  of  his  intended  absence, 
promising  a  speedy  return.  She  entreated  per- 
mission to  attend  him,  but  it  was  impossible.  He 
bade  adieu  to  the  family,  and  before  the  morning's 
suh  had  risen  into  the  heavens,  he  was  far  advanced 

on  his  journey  home. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Clairwood  lay  on  his  bed.  His  regular  but 
labored  breathings  showed  that  he  slept.  The  win- 
dows of  his  chamber  were  carefully  darkened,  and 
the  attendants  glided  noiselessly  through  the  room. 
Every  breath  of  noise  was  suppressed,  that  the 
slumbers  of  the  sufferer  might  be  unbroken.  Mr. 
Clairwood  had  passed  the  few  last  hours  in  a  state 
of  feverish  anxiety.  The  certainty  of  death  did 
not  alarm  him.     He  bad  been  for  some  days  cod* 
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seious  of  his  approaching  diaaolation,  and  with 
calmness  had  made  the  necessary  disposition  of 
his  property.  He  indeed  aWaited  his  fate  with  re- 
signation, bnt  it  was  the  fear  that  his  son  wonld 
come  too  late,  that  harassed  him.  He  had  felt 
yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  ever  since 
his  departure ;  but  in  view  of  death,  his  every 
thpaght  V  as  centered  on  that  exiled  son — exiled 
when  it  should  have  been  his  duty  and  hia  privi- 
lege to  have  prevented  it,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
see  Edward  once  more,  that  a  reconciliation  must 
be  effected,  that  his  dying  lips  must  pronounce  his 
parting  benediction,  on  his  restored  child,  ere  he 
could  depart  in  peace.  And  the  anxiety,  the  im- 
patient fear  with  which  he  had  awaited  Edward's 
arrival,  served  to  hasten  the  progress  of  his  disease 
into  a  fearful  rapidity;  sleep  had  been  driven  from 
his  eyelids ;  for  what  opiate  could  lull  that  anxiety, 
or  banish  that  lurking  fear  ?  But  a  few  hours  now 
remained  to  him.  His  eye  grew  more  dim,  and 
his  pulse  beat  more  faintly.  Exhaustion  had  at 
last  thrown  him  into  a  broken  slumber ;  a  momen- 
tary rest  to  be  shortly  broken  by  the  pangs  of  death, 
then  to  be  succeeded  by  an  eternal  sleep. 

The  attendants  moved  noiselessly,  for  it  was  im- 
portant that  his  slnmber  should  be  protracted  as 
long  as  possible.  Edward  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected ;  and  till  then,  they  hoped  Mr.  Clairwood's 
repose  would  remain  uninterrupted.  A  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door ;  in  a  moment,  Edward  was  on 
the  steps ;  and,  in  a  moment  more,  clasped  in  the 
extended  arms,  and  bedewed  with  the  repentant 
tears  of  that  mother,  whose  voice  had,  in  days  past, 
driven  him  in  sorrow  from  her  roof. 

A  consciousness  of  right  had  supported  Edward, 
and  he  had  prepared  to  see  his  mother  with  a  feel- 
ing of  injured  pride,  but  that  feeling  vanished. 
Their  commingled  tears  fell  upon  the  record  of 
their  unhappy  separation,  and  blotted  it  out  forever. 

With  what  feelings  did  Edward  cross  the  threshold 
of  his  father's  chamber  ?  What  a  tide  of  associa- 
tions poured  back  upon  his  mind,  as  he  gazed  once 
more  on  his  father's  face  ?  That  worn  and  pallid 
countenance  spoke  volumes ;  and,  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  after  life,  its  impress  was  vividly  renewed 
in  Edward's  soul. 

Mr.  Clairwood  heavily  unclosed  his  eyes.  They 
met  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  son. 

"  Is  it  yoQ  ?  You  are  come  then  at  last,  or  do  I 
still  sleep  ?  O,  God !  it  is  then,  yes — my  son" — and 
he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow. 

*'  Yes,  father,  I  have  come  at  last,  come  to  ask 
forgiveness  and  be  reconciled." 

"  Forgiveness,  my  son !  Yes,  I  wished  you  to 
forgive  me,  but  I  feared  it  would  be  too  late." 

"  Father,  you  mistake ;  I  spoke  of  myself,  not  of 
you.  I  come  not  to  forgive,  but  to  seek  forgive- 
ness, at  my  parents'  hands." 

**  'Tis  well,"  replied  Mr.  Clairwood;  **  but  I  fear 
the  greater  debt  is  due  from  me.    I  was  jnst  dream- 


ing that  you  had  come—when  I  awoke,  thought  that 
I  heard  your  voice  again,  and  that  we  were  friends 
once  more.    It  is  so,  Edward,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Then  my  last  and  brightest  dream  is  realized— 
realized  to  the  utmost,  'tis  all  I  ask !" 

Edward  could  not  reply,  his  heart  was  too  fnlll 
The  thoughts  crowded  too  thickly  up  for  utter- 
ance. 

"Edward,"  continued  Mr.  Clairwood,  "I  am 
dying.  I  feel  already  the  icy  thrill  of  death  creep- 
ing over  me,  and  shortly,  very  shortly,  I  will  be 
gone,  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  ills  and  sor- 
rows." • 

"  Do  not  talk  thus,  father,"  intempted  Edward. 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  recover ;  yes,  I  hope  that  yon 
will  see  many  happy  days  yet." 

"  Never,  my  son,  my  honrs  are  numbered— yet, 
tell  me  one  thing,  make  me  one  promise." 

"  What,  father  1"  Edward  eagerly  inquired. 

"  That  you  will  forget  every  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened ;  that  you  will  love  your  mother,  as  thoogh 
there  had  been  nothing  to  interrupt  that  affection, 
which  should  ever  subsist  between  the  parent  and 
the  child.     Do  you  promise  t  It  is  my  last  reqoest." 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  replied  Edward  ;  and,  although  all 
unused  to  the  melting  mood,  his  tears  fell  fast  and 
warm  upon  his  father's  hand. 

Mr.  Clairwood  lay  for  some  moments  motionless. 
His  lips  again  parted  as  if  essaying  to  speak ;  but 
the  sounds  that  issued  from  them,  were  inarticulate. 
A  gurgling  noise  succeeded,  and  a  hurried  gasping, 
as  if  for  breath. 

Edward  hastily  raised  him,  that  he  might  breathe 
more  freely,  but  in  vain.  Death  had  placed  his 
signet  on  the  sufferer's  brow.  He  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  the  dreaded  agony  was  over.  Earth  had 
claimed  the  tribute  of  his  mortal  body  to  mingle 
with  her  dust,  and  with  that  sigh  the  disembodied 
spirit  had  fled  beyond  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns, 

Edward  Clairwood  redeemed  the  promise  made 
to  his  dying  father.  He  loved  his  mc»tber  with 
all  the  strength  of  filial  affection.  By  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  Mr.  Clairwood,  the  greater 
portion  of  iiis  property  had  been  bequeathed  to  Ed- 
ward. 

Accompanied  by  his  mother,  he  returned  to  Mr. 
Granville's  family,  claiming  the  hand  of  his  af- 
fianced (the  lovely  Lelia)  not  as  once  an  humble 
unfriendly  tutor,  hot  as  her  equal  in  birth  and  for- 
tune. They  were  married ;  and  at  this  hour,  in  the 
society  of  her  son  and  daughter,  and  in  the  family 
with  which  they,  are  connected,  Mrs.  Clairwood 
finds  and  enjoys  that  unalloyed  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  to  which,  through  the  long  morn^ 
ing  of  a  troublous  life,  she  had  been  an  utter 
stranger. 

S.  S.... 

CharloUesvUky  Aprily  1843. 
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CANTO  V. 

Though  Pity ^8  self  has  made  thy  breast 
Its  earthly  shrioe,  Oh  gentle  maid ! 
Shed  not  thy  tears,  where  Love's  last  rest 
Is  sweet  beneath  the  cypress  shade ; 
Whence  never  voice  of  tyrant  power, 
Nor  trumpet-blast  from  rending  skies. 
Nor  winds  that  howl,  nor  storms  that  lower, 
Shall  bid  the  sleeping  sufferer  rise. 
But  mourn  for  them,  who  live  to  keep 
Sad  strife  with  fortune's  tempests  rude ; 
For  them,  who  live  to  toil  and  weep 
In  loveless,  joyless  solitude ; 
Whose  days  consume  in  hope,  that  flies 
Like  clouds  of  gold  that  fading  float, 
Still  watched  with  fondlier  lingering  eyes 
As  still  more  dim  and  more  remote. 
Oh !  wisely,  truly,  sadly  sung 
The  bard  by  old  Cephisus'  side,* 
(While  not  with  sadder,  sweeter  tongue, 
His  own  loved  nightingale  replied  :) 
— **  Man's  happiest  lot  is  not  to  bk  ; 
'*  And  when  we  tread  life's  thorny  steep, 
'*  Most  blest  are  they,  who,  earliest  free, 
'*  Descend  to  death's  eternal  sleep." 

Long,  wide,  and  far,  the  youth  has  strayed, 
Forlorn,  and  pale,  and  wild  with  wo. 
And  found  no  rest.     His  loved,  lost  maid, 
A  beauteous,  sadly-smiling  shade, 
Is  ever  in  his  thoughts,  and  slow 
Roll  on  the  hopeless,  aimless  hours. 
Sunshine,  and  grass,  and  woods,  and  flowers, 
Rivers,  and  vales,  and  glittering  homes 
Of  busy  men,  where'er  he  roams, 
Torment  his  sense  with  contrast  keen, 
Of  that  which  is,  and  might  have  been. 

The  mist  that  on  the  mountains  high 
Its  transient  wreath  light  hovering  flings. 
The  clouds  and  changes  of  the  sky. 
The  forms  of  unsubstantial  things. 
The  voice  of  the  tempestuous  gale, 
The  ratn-swollen  torrent's  turbid  moan. 
And  every  sound  that  seems  to  wail 
For  beauty  past  and  hope  o'er  thrown, 
Attemper  with  his  wild  despair ; 
But  scarce  his  restless  eye  can  bear 
The  hills,  and  rocks,  and  summer  streams, 
The  things  that  still  are  what  they  were 
When  life  and  lov  e  were  more  than  dreams. 

It  chanced,  along  the  rugged  shore. 
Where  giant  Pelion's  piny  steep 
O'erlooks  the  wide\£gean  deep, 

*  Sophocles,  GCd.  Col.  Mq  ^vvai  tov  anavra  vixa  "koYOf 
To  6\  evci  ipavn,  B/jvia  KuOtv  iBeit  nt^  4mi,  Iloyv  tcvrcpoVf 
bis  ra;^i<rra.  This  was  a  very  favorite  sentiment  among  the 
Creeks.    The  same  thought  occurs  in  Ecclcsiastcs  iv.  2,  3. 


He  shunned  the  steps  of  humankind, 
Soothed  by  the  multitudinous  roar 
Of  ocean  and  the  ceaseless  shock 
Of  spray,  high  scattering  from  the  rock 
In  the  wail  of  the  many-wandering  wind. 
A  crew,  on  lawless  venture  bound. 
Such  men  as  roam  the  seas  around, 
Hearts  to  fear  and  pity  strangers. 
Seeking  gold  through  crimes  and  dangers, 
Sailing  near,  the  wanderer  spied. 
Sudden  through  the  foaming  tide, 
They  drove  to  land,  and  on  the  shore 
Springing,  they  seized  the  youth,  and  bore 
To  their  black-ship,  and  spread  again 
Their  sails,  and  ploughed  the  billowy  main. 

Dark  Ossa  on  their  watery  way 
Looks  from  his  robe  of  mist;  and,  gray 
With  many  a  deep  and  shadowy  fold. 
The  sacred  mount,  Olympus  old, 
Appears  :  but  where  with  Therma's  sea 
Pen^us  mingles  tranquilly. 
They  anchor  with  the  closing  light 
Of  day,  and  through  the  moonless  night 
Propitious  to  their  lawless  toil, 
In  silent  bands  they  prowl  for  spoil. 

Ere  morning  dawns,  they  crowd  on  board ; 
And  to  their  vessel's  secret  hoard 
With  many  a  costly  robe  they  pass, 
And  vase  of  silver,  gold,  and  brass. 
A  youAg  maid  too  their  hands  have  torn 
From  her  maternal  home,  to  mourn 
Afar,  to  some  rude  master  sold, 
The  crimes  and  woes  that  spring  from  gold. 

"  There  sit !" —  cried  one  in  rugged  tone, — 
*<  Beside  that  boy.    A  well-matched  pair 
*'  Ye  seem,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  bear, 
"  In  our  good  port,  a  value  rare. 
'^  There  sit,  but  not  to  wail  and  moan  : 
"  The  lyre,  which  in  those  fingers  fair 
"  We  leave,  whose  sound  through  night's  thick  shade 
"  To  unwished  cars  thy  haunt  bewrayed, 
^*  Strike ;  for  the  lyre,  by  beauty  played, 
"  To  glad  the  hearts  of  men  was  made." — 

Tiie  damsel  by  Anthemion's  side 
Sate  down  upon  the  deck.    The  tide 
Blushed  with  the  deepening  light  of  morn. 
A  pitying  look  the  youth  forlorn 
Turned  on  the  maiden.     Can  it  be  ? 
Or  does  his  sense  play  false  1  Too  well 
He  knows  that  radiant  form.    'Tis  she. 
The  magic  maid  of  Thessaly. 
'Tis  Rhododaphne !  By  the  spell. 
That  ever  round  him  dwelt,  opprest^ 
He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast. 
And  o'er  his  eyes  his  hand  he  drew. 
That  fatal  beauty's  sight  to  shun. 
Now  from  the  orient  heaven  the  sun 
Had  clothed  the  eastward  waves  with  fire : 
Right  from  the  west  the  fair  breeze  blew : 
The  fuU  sails  swelled,  and  sparkling  through 
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The  soanding  sea  the  y easel  flew ; 
With  wine  and  copious  cheer  the  crew 
Caionsed :  the  damsel  o^er  the  lyre 
Her  rapid  fingers  lightly  flung, 
And  thus,  with  feigned  obedience,  sung. 

— "  The  Nereides  home  is  calm  and  bright, 
'^  The  ocean-depths  below, 
"  Where  liquid  streams  of  emerald  light 
"Through  caves  of  coral  flow. 
'*  She  has  a  lyre  of  silver  strings 
'*  Framed  on  a  pearly  shell, 
*^  And  sweetly  to  that  lyre  she  sings 
*'  The  shipwrecked  seaman's  knell. 

*'  The  ocean-snake  in  sleep  she  binds ; 
*'  The  dolphins  round  her  play : 
**  His  purple  conch  the  Triton  winds 
"  Responsive  to  the  lay : 
**  Proteus  and  Phorcys,  sea-gods  old, 
••  Watch  by  her  coral  cell, 
"  To  hear,  on  watery  echoes  rolled, 
'*  The  shipwrecked  seaman's  knell." 

*^  Cease !'' — cried  the  chief  in  accents  rude— 
"  From  songs  like  these  mishap  may  rise. 
*'  Thus  far  have  we  our  course  pursued 
"  With  smiling  seas  and  cloudless  skies. 
"  From  wreck  and  tempest,  omen's  ill, 
"  Forbear ;  and  sing,  for  well  I  deem 
*'  Thoee  pretty  lipiB  possess  the  skill, 
'*  Some  ancient  tale  of  happier  theme ; 
"  Some  legend  of  imperial  Jove, 
'*  In  uncouth  shapes  disguised  by  love ; 
*^  Or  Hercules,  and  his  hard  toils ; 
^*  Or  Mercury,  friend  of  craft  and  spoils ; 
''  Or  Jove-born  Bacchus,  whom  we  prize, 
••  O'er  all  the  Olympian  deities."— 

He  said,  and  drained  the  bowl.    The  crew 
With  long  coarse  laugh  applauded.    Fast 
With  sparkling  keel  the  vessel  flew, 
For  there  was  magic  in  the  breeze 
That  urged  her  through  the  sounding  seas. 
By  Chanastraeum's  point  they  past, 
And  Ampelos.     Gray  Athos,  vast. 
With  woods  far-stretching  to  the  sea, 
Was  full  before  them,  while  the  maid 
Again  her  lyre's  wild  strings  assayed, 
In  notes  of  bolder  melody : 

— **  Bacchus  by  the  lonely  ocean 
^  Stood  in  youthful  semblance  fair : 
**  Summer  winds,  with  gentle  motion, 
'*  Waved  his  black  and  curling  hair. 
^  Streaming  from  his  manly  shoulders 
'*  Robes  of  gold  and  purple  dye 
''Told  of  spoil  to  fierce  beholders 
**  In  their  black  ship  sailing  by. 
*'  On  the  vessel's  deck  they  placed  him 
"Strongly  bound  in  triple  bands; 
**  But  the  iron  rings  that  braced  him 
''  Melted,  wax-like,  from  his  hands. 
*'  Then  the  pilot  spake  in  terror : 
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" — *  'Tis  a  god  in  mortal  form ! 
" '  Seek  the  land ;  repair  your  error 
"  *  Ere  his  wrath  invoke  the  storm.' — 
"  — *  Silence !' — cried  tjie  frowning  master, — 
" '  Mind  the  helm :  the  breeze  is  fair : 
"  ^  Coward !  cease  to  bode  disaster : 
"  *  Leave  to  men  the  captive's  care.' — 
"  While  he  speaks  and  fiercely  tightens 
**  In  the  full  free  breeze  the  sail, 
"  From  the  deck  wine  bubbling  lightens, 
"  Winy  fragrance  fills  the  gale. 
"  Gurgling  in  ambrosial  lustre 
"  Flows  the  purple-eddying  wine  : 
"  O'er  the  yard-arms  trail  and  cluster 
"  Tendrils  of  the  mantling  vine  : 
"  Grapes,  beneath  the  broad  leaves  springing, 
"  Blushing  as  in  vintage-hours, 
"  Droop,  while  round  the  tall  mast  clinging 
''  Ivy  twines  its  buds  and  flowers, 
'*  Fast  with  graceful  berries  blackening : — 
"  Garlands  hang  on  every  oar : 
"  Then  in  fear  the  cordage  slackening, 
"  One  and  all  they  cry,—*  To  shore  !'— 
"  Bacchus  changed  his  shape,  and  glaring 
*'  With  a  lion's  eyeballs  wide, 
'*  Roared :  the  pirate-crew,  despairing, 
"  Plunged  amid  the  foaming  tide. 
"  Through  the  azure  depths  they  flitted 
"  Dolphins  by  transforming  fate : 
"  But  the  god  the  pilot  pitied, 
"  Saved,  and  made  him  rich  and  great."— 

The  crew  laid  by  their  cups,  and  frowned. 
A  stem  rebuke  the  leader  gave. 
With  arrowy  speed  the  ship  went  round 
Nymphaeum.    To  the  ocean-wave 
The  mountain-forest  sloped,  and  cast 
O'er  the  white  surf  its  massy  shade. 
They  heard,  so  near  the  shore  they  past, 
The  hollow  sound  the  sea-breeze  made, 
As  those  primeval  trees  it  swayed. 

"  Curse  on  thy  songs !" — the  leader  cried, — 
"  False  tales  of  evil  augury !" — 
— "  Well  hast  thou  said," — ^the  maid  replied, — 
"They  augur  ill  to  thine  and  thee." — 

She  rose,  and  loosed  her  radiant  hair. 
And  raised  her  golden  lyre  in  air. 
The  lyre,  beneath  the  breeze's  wings. 
As  if  a  spirit  swept  the  strings. 
Breathed  airy  music,  sweet  and  strange. 
In  many  a  wild  fantastic  change, 
Most  like  a  daughter  of  the  Sun* 

*  The  children  of  the  Sun  were  known  by  the  splendor 
of  their  eyes  and  hair.  Ilaaa  yap  ijcXtov  ycMcq  api6tiXot 
tiu$ai  EUv*  cwti  0\t^apby¥  aworiiXodi  ^affi^pvyn^tv  Oiov  ec 
^wrccMT  avroiircpv  Isaav  aiyXfiv.  ApoIIonius,  IV.  727.  And 
in  the  Orphic  Argonautics  Circe  is  thus  described:— or 
i'apa  xavrti  Qafifitov  cudpoamei'  aico  jrparos  yap  cOcipai  Iltp- 
cais  OKTivuteiv  aXcyirfOc  ntafn^f^'  Erc>i9«  dc  coXa  rpofuwa, 
^Xoyof  i'antka^rttv  a^rpii. 
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She  stood :  her  eyes  all  radiant  shone 
With  beams  unutterably  bright ; 
And  her  long  tresses,  loose  and  light, 
As  on  the  playful  breeze  they  rolled, 
Flamed  with  rays  of  burning  gold. 
His  wondering  eyes  Anthemion  raised 
Upon  the  maid :  the  seamen  gazed 
In  fear  and  strange  suspense,  amazed. 

From  the  forest-depths  profound 
Breathes  a  low  and  sullen  sound : 
Tis  the  woodland  spirit^s  sigh. 
Ever  heard  when  storms  are  nigh. 
On  the  shore  the  surf  that  breaks 
With  the  rising  breezes  makes 
More  tumultuous  harmony. 
Louder  yet  the  breezes  sing ; 
Round  and  round,  in  dizzy  ring, 
Sea-birds  scream  on  restless  wing : 
Pine  and  cedar  creak  and  swing 
To  the  sea-blasts  murmuring. 
Far  and  wide  on  sand  and  shingle 
Eddying  breakers  boil  and  mingle ; 
Beetling  cliff  and  caverned  rock 
Roll  around  the  echoing  shock, 
Where  the  spray,  like  snow-dust  whirled, 
High  in  vapory  wreaths  is  hurled. 

Clouds  on  clouds,  in  volnmes  driven. 
Curtain  round  the  vault  of  heaven. 
— "  To  shore !  to  shore !" — the  seamen  cry. 
The  damsel  waved  her  lyre  on  high. 
And  to  the  powers  that  ruled  the  sea 
It  whispered  notes  of  witchery. 
Swifter  than  the  lightning- flame 
The  sudden  breath  of  the  whirlwind  came. 
Round  at  once  in  its  mighty  sweep 
The  vessel  whirled  on  the  whirling  deep. 
Right  from  shore  the  driving  gale 
Bends  the  mast  and  swells  the  sail : 
Loud  the  foaming  ocean  raves : 
Through  the  mighty  waste  of  waves 
Speeds  the  vessel  swift  and  free, 
Like  a  meteor  of  the  sea. 

Day  is  ended.     Darkness  shrouds 
The  shoreless  seas  and  lowering  clouds. 
Northward  now  the  tempest  blows : 
Fast  and  far  the  vessel  goes  : 
Crouched  on  deck  the  seamen  lie ; 
One  and  all,  with  charmed  eye. 
On  the  magic  maid  they  gaze : 
Nor  the  youth  with  less  amaze 
Looks  upon  her  radiant  form 
Shining  by  the  golden  beams 
Of  her  refulgent  hair,  that  streams 
Like  waving  star-light  on  the  storm ; 
And  hears  the  vocal  blast  that  rings 
Among  her  lyre^s  enchanted  strings. 

Onward,  onward  flies  the  bark. 
Through  the  billows  wild  and  dark. 
From  her  prow  the  spray  she  hurls ; 
O'er  her  stern  the  big  wave  curls ; 


Fast  before  the  impetuous  wind 

She  flies — the  wave  bursts  far  behind. 

Onward,  onward  flies  the  bark, 

Through  the  raging  billows : — Hark ! 

'Tis  the  stormy  surge's  roar 

On  the  JSgean's  northern  shore. 

Towards  the  rocks,  through  surf  and  surge. 

The  destined  ship  the  wild  winds  urge. 

High  on  one  gigantic  wave 

She  swings  in  air.     From  rock  and  cave 

A  long  loud  wail  of  fate  and  fear 

Rings  in  the  hopeless  seaman's  ear. 

Forward,  with  the  breaker's  dash, 

She  plunges  on  the  rock.    The  crash 

Of  the  dividing  bark,  the  roar 

Of  waters  bursting  on  the  deck, 

Are  in  Anthemion's  ear  :  no  more 

He  hears  or  sees :  bat  round  his  neck 

Are  closely  twined  the  silken  rings 

Of  Rhododaphne*s  glittering  hair. 

And  round  him  her  bright  arms  she  flings. 

And  cinctured  thus  in  loveliest  bands 

The  charmed  waves  in  safety  bear 

The  youth  and  the  enchantress  fair. 

And  leave  them  on  the  golden  sands. 

CANTO  VI. 
Hast  thou,  in  some  safe  retreat, 
Waked  and  watched,  to  hear  the  roar 
Of  breakers  on  the  wind-swept  shore  ? 
Go  forth  at  mom.    The  waves,  that  beat 
Still  rough  and  whi,te  when  blasts  are  o'er. 
May  wash,  all  ghastly,  to  thy  feet 
Some  victim  of  the  midnight  storm. 
From  that  drenched  garb  and  pallid  form 
Shrink  not :  but  fix  thy  gaze,  and  see 
Thy  own  congenial  destiny. 
For  him,  perhaps,  an  anxious  wife 
On  some  far  coast  o'erlooks  the  wave  : 
A  child,  unknowing  of  the  strife 
Of  elements,  to  whom  he  gave 
His  last  fond  kiss,  is  at  her  breast : 
The  skies  are  clear,  the  seas  at  rest 
Before  her,  and  the  hour  is  nigh 
Of  his  return :  but  black  the  sky 
To  him,  and  fierce  the  hostile  main. 
Have  been.     He  will  not  come  again. 
But  yesterday,  and  life,  and  health. 
And  hope,  and  love,  and  power,  and  wealth. 
Were  his :  to-day,  in  one  brief  hour. 
Of  all  his  wealth,  of  all  his  power. 
He  saved  not,  on  his  shattered  deck, 
A  plank,  to  waft  him  from  the  wreck. 
Now  turn  away,  and  dry  thy  tears. 
And  build  long  schemes  for  distant  years  ! 
A/^eck  is  not  only  on  the  sea. 
The  \«rarrior  dies  in  victory : 
The  ruin  of  his  natal  roof 
O'erwhelms  the  sleeping  man :  the  hoof 
Of  his  prized  steed  has  struck  with  fate 
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The  horseman  in  his  own  home  gate : 
The  feast  and  mantling  bowl  destroy 
The  sensual  in  the  hoar  of  joy. 
The  bride  from  her  paternal  porch 
Comes  forth  among  her  maids :  the  torch, 
That  led  at  morn  the  nuptial  choir, 
Kindles  at  night  her  funeral  pyre. 
Now  turn  away,  indulge  thy  dreams, 
And  build  for  distant  years  thy  schemes ! 

On  Thracia^s  coast  the  morn  was  grey. 
Anthemion,  with  the  opening  day, 
From  deep  entrancement  on  the  sands 
Stood  up.    The  magic  maid  was  there 
Beside  him  on  th^  shore.     Her  hands 
Still  held  the  golden  lyre  :  her  hair 
In  all  its  long  luxuriance  hung 
Unringleted,  and  glittering  bright 
With  briny  drops  of  diamond  light : 
Her  thin  wet  garments  lightly  clung 
Around  her  formes  rare  symmetry. 
hike  Venus  risen  from  the  sea 
She  seemed :  so  beautiful :  and  who 
With  mortal  sight  such  form  could  view, 
And  deem  that  evil  lurked  beneath  ? 
Who  could  approach  those  starry  eyes, 
Those  dewy  coral  lips,  that  breathe 
Ambrosial  fragrance,  and  that  smile 
In  which  all  Lovers  Elysium  lies. 
Who  this  could  see,  and  dream  of  guile, 
And  brood  on  wrong  and  wrath  the  while  t 
If  there  be  one,  who  ne^er  has  felt 
Resolve,  and  doubt,  and  anger  melt. 
Like  vernal  night-frosts,  in  one  beam 
Of  Beauty's  sun,  'twere  vain  to  deem, 
Between  the  Muse  and  him  could  be 
A  link  of  human  sympathy. 

Fain  would  the  youth  his  lips  unclose 
In  keen  reproach  for  all  his  woes 
And  his  Calliro&'s  doom.     In  vain : 
For  closer  now  the  magic  chain 
Of  the  inextricable  spell 
Involved  him,  and  his  accents  fell 
Perplexed,  confused,  inaudible. 
And  so  awhile  he  stood.    At  length, 
In  painful  tones,  that  gathered  strength 
With  feeling's  faster  flow,  he  said : 
— "  What  would'st  thou  with  me,  fatal  maid  t 
*<  That  ever  thus,  by  land  and  sea, 
"  Thy  dangerous  beauty  follows  me  1" — 

She  speaks  in  gentle  accents  low, 
While  dim  thro'  tears  her  bright  eyes  move : 
— "  Thou  askest  what  thou  well  dost  know ; 
"I  love  thee,  and  I  seek  thy  love." — 

" — ^My  love !  It  sleeps  in  dust  for  ever 
*' Within  my  lost  Calliro^'s  tomb  : 
'*The  smiles  of  living  beauty  never 
'*  May  my  soul's  darkness  re-ilhime. 
'*  We  grew  together,  like  twin  flowers, 
**  Whose  opening  buds  the  same  dews  cherish ; 


'^  And  one  is  reft,  ere  noon-tide  hours, 

"  Violentlj  ;  one  remains,  to  perish 

"  By  slow  decay ;  as  I  remain. 

"  Even  now,  to  move  and  breathe  in  vain. 

'*  The  late,  false  love,  that  worldlings  learn, 

**  When  hearts  are  hard,  and  thoughts  are  stem, 

"  And  feelings  dull,  and  Custom's  rule 

'^  Omnipotent,  that  love  may  cool, 

"  And  waste,  and  change  :  but  this — ^which  flings 

"  Round  the  young  soul  its  tendril  riogs, 

"  Strengthening  their  growth  and  grasp  with  years, 

'*  Till  habits,  pleasi^res,  hopes,  smiles,  tears, 

"  All  noodes  of  thinking,  feeling,  seeing, 

**  Of  two  congenial  spirits,  blend 

"  In  one  inseparable  being, — 

"  Deem'st  thou  this  love  can  change  or  end  ? 

"  There  is  no  eddy  on  the  stream, 

"  No  bough  that  light  winds  bend  and  toss, 

"  No  chequering  of  the  sunny  beam 

*'  Upon  the  woodland  moss, 

*^  No  star  in  evening's  sky,  no  flower 

"  Whose  beauty  odorous  breezes  stir, 

**  No  sweet  bird  singing  in  the  bower, 

*^  Nay,  not  the  rustling  of  a  leaf, 

"  That  does  not  nurse  and  feed  my  grief 

*'  By  wakening  thoughts  of  her. 

"  All  lovely  things  a  place  possessed 

"  Of  love  in  my  Calliroe's  breast : 

"  And  from  her  purer,  gentler  spirit, 

**  Did  mine  the  love  and  joy  inherit, 

"  Which  that  blest  maid  around  her  threw. 

"  With  all  I  saw,  and  felt,  and  knew, 

*'  The  image  of  Callirod  grew, 

"  Till  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth 

"  Seemed  as  to  her  it  owed  its  birth, 

"  And  did  but  many  forms  express 

"  Of  her  reflected  loveliness. 

"  The  sunshine  and  the  air  seemed  less 

**  The  sources  of  my  life  :  and  how 

"  Was  she  torn  from  mett    Earth  is  now 

"  A  waste,  where  many  echoes  tell 

"  Only  of  her  I  loved — how  well 

"  Words  have  no  power  to  speak : — and  ihou^ 

"  Gather  the  rose-leaves  from  the  plain 

''  Where  faded  and  defiled  they  lie, 

"  And  close  them  in  their  bud  again, 

**  And  bid  them  to  the  morning  ricy 

"  Spread  lovely  as  at  first  they  were: 

"  Or  from  the  oak  the  ivy  tear, 

"  And  wreath  it  round  another  tree 

"  In  vital  growth :  then  turn  to  me. 

And  bid  my  spirit  cling  on  thee, 
"  As  on  my  lost  Calliroe  !"— 

-''  The  Genii  of  the  earth,  and  sea, 
"  And  air,  and  fire,  my  mandates  hear. 
*'  Even  the  dread  Power,  thy  Ladon's  fear, 

Arcadian  Dsmogorgon,  knows* 

*  "  The  dreaded  name  of  Dsmogorgon'*  is  familiar  to 
every  reader,  id  Milton'a  enameratian  af  the  Powers  of 
Chaos.    Mythological  writexs  is  general  afford  but  little  in. 
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"  My  Toice :  the  ivy  or  the  rose, 
'^  Though  torn  and  trampled  on  the  plain, 
"  May  rise,  nnite,  and  bloom  again, 
**  If  on  his  aid  I  call :  thy  heart 
"Alone  resists  and  mocks  my  art.'*— - 

— "  Why  lov'st  thou  me,  Thessalian  maid  1 
"  Why  hast  thou,  cruel  beauty,  torn 
"  Asunder  two  young  hearts,  that  played 
"  In  kindred  unison  so  blest, 
"  As  they  had  filled  one  single  breast 
'^  From  lifers  first  opening  morn  1 
"  Why  lov'st  thou  me  ?  The  kings  of  earth 
"  Might  kneel  to  charms  and  power  like  thine  : 
"  But  I,  a  youth  of  shepherd  birth — 
'^  As  well  the  stately  mountain-pine 
"  Might  coil  around  the  eglantine, 
"  As  thoa  thy  radiant  being  twine 
''  Round  one  so  low,  so  lost  as  mine." 

— "  Sceptres  and  crowns,  vain  signs  that  move 
"  The  souls  of  slaves,  to  me  are  toys. 
*'  I  need  but  love :  I  seek  but  love  : 
"  And  long,  amid  the  heartless  noise 
"  Of  cities,  and  the  woodland  peace 
"  Of  vales,  through  all  the  scenes  of  Greece 
"  I  sought  the  fondest  and  the  fairest 
"  Of  Grecian  youths,  my  love  to  be  : 
"  And  such  a  heart  and  form  thou  bearest, 
"  And  my  soul  sprang  at  once  to  thee, 
''  Like  an  arrow  to  its  destiny. 
"  Yet  shall  my  lips  no  spell  repeat, 
"  To  bid  thy  heart  responsive  beat 
*'  To  mine  :  thy  lovers  spontaneous  smile, 
"  Nor  forced  by  power,  nor  won  by  guile, 
"  I  claim :  but  yet  a  little  while, 
*'  And  we  no  more  may  meet. 
**  For  I  mast  find  a  dreary  home, 
"  And  thou,  where'er  thou  wilt,  shalt  roam : 
"  But  should  one  tender  thought  awake 
"  Of  Rhododaphne,  seek  the  cell, 
«  Where  she  dissolved  in  tears  doth  dwell 
"  Of  blighted  hope,  and  she  will  take 

formation  concerning  this  terrible  Divinity.  He  is  inciden- 
tally mentioned  in  several  places  by  Natalis  ComeSi  who 
says,  in  treating  of  Pan,  that  Pronapides,  in  his  Protocos- 
mus,  makes  Pan  and  the  three  sister  Fates  the  oflfspring  of 
Demogorgon.  Boooaccio,  in  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Gods,  gives  some  accoapt  of  him  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Theodotion  and  Pronapides.  He  was  the  Genius 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  Sovereign  Power  of  the  Terrestrial 
Dasmons.  He  dwelt  originally  with  Eternity  and  Chaos, 
till,  becoming  weary  of  inaction,  he  organized  the  chaotic 
elements,  and  surrounded  the  earth  with  the  heavens.  In 
addition  to  Pan  and  the  Fates,  his  children  were  Uranus, 
Titaea,  Pytho,  Eris,  and  Erebus.  This  awful  Power  was 
■o  sacred  among  the  Arcadians,  that  it  was  held  impious  to 
pronounce  his  name.  The  impious,  however,  who  made 
less  scruple  about  pronouncing  it,  are  said  to  have  found  it 
of  great  virtue  in  magical  incantations.  He  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  philosophical  emblem  of  the  principle  of  vege- 
table life.  The  silence  of  mythologists  concerning  him, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  their  veneration  for  his  "  dreaded 
name  ;*'  a  proof  of  genuine  piety  which  must  be  pleasing  to 
our  contemporary  Pagans,  for  some  such  there  are.^. 


"  The  wanderer  to  her  breast,  and  make 
"  Such  flowers  of  bliss  around  him  blow, 
"  As  kings  would  yield  their  thrones  to  know.^* 

"  It  must  not  be.    The  air  is  laden 
"  With  sweetness  from  thy  presence  born : 
"  Music  and  light  are  round  thee,  maiden, 
"  As  round  the  Virgin  Power  of  Morn : 
*'  1  feel,  I  shrink  beneath,  thy  beauty : 
"  But  love,  truth,  wo,  remembrance,  duty, 
"  All  point  against  thee,  though  arrayed 
"  In  charms  whose  power  no  heart  could  shun 
"  That  ne'er  had  loved  another  maid 
"  Or  any  but  that  loveliest  one, 
"  Who  now,  within  my  bosom's  void, 
"  A  sad  pale  shade,  by  thee  destroyed, 
'*  Forbids  all  other  love  to  bind 
"  My  soul :  thine  least  of  womankind.'* — 

Faltering  and  faint  his  accents  broke. 
As  those  concluding  words  he  spoke. 
No  more  she  said,  but  sadly  smiled. 
And  took  his  hand ;  and  like  a  child 
He  followed  her.     All  waste  and  wild, 
A  pathless  moor  before  them  lies. 
Beyond,  long  chains  of  mountains  rise  : 
Their  summits  with  eternal  snow 
Are  crowned :  vast  forests  wave  below. 
And  stretch,  with  ample  slope  and  sweep, 
Down  to  the  moorlands  and  the  deep. 
Human  dwelling  see  they  none. 
Save  one  cottage,  only  one. 
Mossy,  mildewed,  frail,  and  poor, 
Even  as  human  home  can  be. 
Where  the  forest  skirts  the  moor. 
By  the  inhospitable  sea. 
There,  in  tones  of  melody. 
Sweet  and  clear  as  Dian's  voice 
When  the  rocks  and  woods  rejoice 
In  her  steps  the  chase  impelling, 
Rhododaphne,  pausing,  calls. 
Echo  answers  from  the  walls : 
Mournful  response,  vagnely  telling 
Of  a  long-deserted  dwelling. 
Twice  her  lips  the  call  repeat. 
Tuneful  summons,  thrilling  sweet. 
Still  the  same  sad  accents  follow. 
Cheerless  echo,  faint  and  hollow. 
Nearer  now,  with  curious  gaze. 
The  youth  that  lonely  cot  surveys. 
Long  grass  chokes  the  path  before  it, 
Twining  ivy  mantles  o'er  it. 
On  the  low  roof  blend  together 
Beds  of  moss  and  stains  of  weather. 
Flowering  weeds  that  trail  and  cluster, 
Scaly  lichen,  stone-crops  lustre. 
All  confused  in  radiance  mellow. 
Red,  grey,  green,  and  golden  yellow. 
Idle  splendor !  gleaming  only 
Over  ruins  rude  and  lonely. 
When  the  cold  hearth-stone  is  shattered, 
When  the  ember-dust  is  scattered, 
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When  the  grass  that  chokes  the  portal 
Bends  not  to  the  tread  of  mortal. 

The  maiden  dropped  Anthemion's  hand, 
And  forward,  with  a  sudden  bound, 
She  sprung.     He  saw  the  door  expand, 
And  close,  and  all  was  silence  round, 
And  loneliness :  and  forth  again 
She  came  not.     Until  within  this  hour. 
To  him  a  burthen,  and  a  chain. 
Had  been  her  beauty  and  her  power : 
But  now,  thus  suddenly  forsaken. 
In  those  drear  solitudes,  though  yet 
His  early  love  remained  unshaken, 
He  felt  within  his  breast  awaken 
A  sense  of  something  like  regret. 

Bat  he  pursued  her  not :  his  love, 
His  murdered  love,  such  step  forbade. 
He  turned  his  doubtful  feet,  to  rove 
Amid  that  forest's  maze  of  shade. 
Beneath  the  matted  boughs,  that  made 
A  noonday  twilight,  he  espied 
No  trace  of  man ;  and  far  and  wide 
Through  fern  and  tangling  briar  he  strayed. 
Till  toil,  and  thirst,  and  hunger  weighed 
His  nature  down,  and  cold  and  drear 
Night  came,  and  no  relief  was  near. 

Sat  now  at  once  his  steps  emerge 
Upon  the  forest's  moorland  verge. 
Beside  the  white  and  sounding  surge. 
For  in  one  long  self-circling  track, 
Hia  mazy  path  had  led  him  back, 
To  where  that  cottage  old  and  lone 
Had  stood :  but  now  to  him  unknown 
Was  all  the  scene.    Mid  gardens,  fair 
With  trees  and  flowers  of  fragrance  rare, 
A  rich  and  ample  pile  was  there. 
Glittering  with  myriad  lights,  that  shone 
Far-streaming  through  the  dusky  air. 

With  hunger,  toil,  and  weariness, 
Outworn,  he  cannot  choose  but  pass 
Tow'rds  that  fair  pile.    With  gentle  stress 
He  strikes  the  gate  of  polished  brass. 
Loud  and  long  the  portal  rings. 
As  back  with  swift  recoil  it  swings, 
Disclosing  wide  a  vaulted  hall. 
With  many  columns  bright  and  tall 
Encircled.    Throned  in  order  round. 
Statues  of  daemons  and  of  kings 
Between  the  marble  columns  frowned 
With  seeming  life :  each  throne  beside, 
Two  humbler  statues  stood,  and  raised 
Each  one  a  silver  lamp,  that  wide 
With  many-mingling  radiance  blazed. 

High  reared  on  one  surpassing  throne, 
A  brazen  image  sate  alone, 
A  dwarfish  shape,  of  wrinkled  brow, 
With  sccptered  hand  and  crowned  head. 
No  sooner  did  Anthemion's  tread 
The  echoes  of  the  hall  awake. 


Than  up  that  image  rose,  and  spake. 

As  from  a  trumpet : — **  What  would'st  thou  V- 

Anthemion,  in  amaze  and  dread, 
Replied  : — "  With  toil  and  hunger  worn, 
"  I  seek  but  food,  and  rest  till  mom." — 
The  image  spake  again,  and  said : 
— **  Enter :  fear  not ;  thou  art  free 
"  To  my  best  hospitality." — 

Spontaneously,  an  inner  door 
Unclosed.     Anthemion  from  the  hall 
Passed  to  a  room  of  state,  that  wore 
Aspect  of  destined  festival. 
Of  fragrant  cedar  was  the  floor, 
And  round  the  light-pilastered  wall, 
Curtains  of  crimson  and  of  gold 
Hung  down  in  many  a  gorgeous  fold. 
Bright  lamps,  through  that  apartment  gay 
Adorned  like  Cytherea's  bowers 
With  vases  filled  with  odorous  flowers, 
Diflfused  an  artificial  day. 
A  banquet's  sumptuous  order  there, 
In  long  array  of  viands  rare, 
Fruits,  and  ambrosial  wine,  was  spread. 
A  golden  boy,  in  semblance  fair 
Of  actual  life,  came  forth,  and  led 
Anthemion  to  a  couch,  beside 
That  festal  table,  canopied 
With  cloth  by  subtlest  Tyrian  dyed. 
And  ministered  the  feast :  the  while, 
Invisible  harps  symphonious  wreathed 
Wild  webs  of  soul-dissolving  sound. 
And  voices,  alternating  round. 
Songs,  as  of  choral  maidens,  breathed. 

Now  to  the  brim  the  boy  filled  up 
With  sparkling  wine  a  crystal  cup, 
Anthemion  took  the  cup,  and  quaffed. 
With  reckless  thirst,  the  enchanted  draught. 
That  instant  came  a  voice  divine, 
A  maiden  voice : — "  Now  art  thou  mine  ?" — 
The  golden  boy  is  gone.    The  song 
And  the  symphonious  harps  no  more 
Their  Siren  minstrelsy  prolong. 
One  crimson  curtain  waves  before 
His  sight,  and  opens.     From  its  screen, 
The  nymph  of  more  than  earthly  mien. 
The  magic  maid  of  Thessaly, 
Came  forth,  her  tresses  loosely  streaming, 
Her  eyes  with  dewy  radiance  beaming. 
Her  form  all  grace,  and  symmetry. 
In  silken  vesture  light  and  free 
As  if  the  woof  were  air,  she  came. 
And  took  his  hand,  and  called  his  name. 

Now  art  thou  mine !" — again  she  cried, — 
"  My  love's  indissoluble  chain 
*'  Has  found  thee  in  that  goblet's  tide, 
*'  And  thou  shalt  wear  my  flower  again," — 
She  said,  and  in  Anthemion's  breast 
She  placed  the  laurel-rose  :  her  arms 
She  twined  around  him,  and  imprest 
Her  lips  on  his,  and  fixed  on  him 
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Fond  looks  of  passioDate  love :  her  channa 
With  tenfold  radianee  on  his  sense 
Shone  through  the  studied  negligence 
Of  her  light  vesture.     His  eyes  swim 
With  dizziness.     The  lamps  grow  dim, 
And  tremble,  and  expire.     No  more. 
Darkness  is  there,  and  Mystery : 
And  Silence  keeps  the  golden  key 
Of  Beauty^s  bridal  door. 

CANTO  vri. 

First,  fairest,  best,  of  powers  supernal, 
Love  waved  in  heaven  his  wings  of  gold, 
And  from  the  depths  of  Night  eternal, 
Black  Erebus,  and  Chaos  old, 
Bade  light,  and  life,  and  beauty  rise 
Harmonious  from  the  dark  disguise 
Of  elemental  discord  wild,  « 

Which  he  had  charmed  and  reconciled. 
Love  first  in  social  bonds  combined 
The  scattered  tribes  of  humankind. 
And  bade  the  wild  race  cease  to  roam, 
And  learn  the  endearing  name  of  home. 
From  Love  the  sister  arts  began, 
That  charm,  adorn,  and  soften  man. 
To  Love  the  feast,  the  dance,  belong. 
The  temple-hte,  the  choral  song ; 
All  feelings  that  refine  and  bless. 
All  kindness,  sweetness,  gentleness. 
Him  men  adore,  and  gods  admire, 
Of  delicacy,  grace,  desire, 
Persuasion,  bliss,  the  bounteous  sire ; 
In  hopes,  and  toils,  and  pains,  and  fears, 
Sole  dryer  of  our  human  tears ; 
Chief  ornament  of  heaven,  and  king 
Of  earth,  to  whom  the  world  doth  sing 
One  chorus  of  accordant  pleasure, 
Of  which  he  taught  and  leads  the  measure. 
He  kindles  in  the  inmost  mind 
One  lonely  flame— for  once — for  one— 
A  vestal  fire,  which,  there  enshrined, 
Lives  on,  till  life  itself  be  done. 
All  other  fires  are  of  the  earth, 
And  transient :  but  of  heavenly  birth 
Is  Love's  first  flame,  which  howsoever 
Fraud,  power,  wo,  chance,  or  fate  may  sever, 
From  its  congenial  source,  must  burn 
Unquenched,  but  in  the  funeral  urn. 

And  thus  Anthemion  knew  and  felt. 
As  in  that  palace  on  the  wild, 
By  daemon  art  adorned,  he  dwelt 
With  that  bright  n3rmph,  who  ever  smiled 
Refulgent  as  the  summer  mora 
On  eastern  ocean  newly  born. 
Though  oft,  in  Rhododaphne*8  sight, 
A  phrensied  feeling  of  delight. 
With  painful  admiration  mixed 
Of  her  surpassing  beauty,  came 
Upon  him,  yet  of  eanhly  flame 


That  passion  was.     Even  as  betwixt 
The  night-clouds  transient  lightnings  play, 
Those  feeling  came  and  passed  away, 
And  left  him  lorn.     Calliroe  ever 
Pursued  him  like  a  bleeding  shade, 
Nor  all  the  magic  nymph's  endeavor 
Could  from  his  constant  memory  sever 
The  image  of  that  dearer  maid. 

Yet  all  that  love  and  art  could  do 
The  enchantress  did.     The  pirate-crew 
Her  power  had  snatched  from  death,  and  pent 
Awhile  in  ocean's  bordering  caves. 
To  be  her  ministers  and  slaves : 
And  there,  by  murmured  spells,  she  sent 
On  all  their  shapes  fantastic  change. 
In  many  an  uncouth  form  and  strange. 
Grim  dwarf,  or  bony  ^thiop  tall. 
They  plied,  throughout  the  enchanted  ball, 
Their  servile  ministries,  or  sate 
Gigantic  mastiffs  in  the  gate, 
Or  stalked  around  the  garden-dells 
In  lion-guise,  gaunt  sentinels. 

And  many  blooming  youths  and  maids, 
A  joyous  Bacchanalian  train, 
(That  mid  the  rocks  and  piny  shades 
Of  mountains,  through  whose  wild  domain 
CEagrian  Hebrus,  swift  and  cold. 
Impels  his  waves  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Their  orgies  led)  by  secret  force 
Of  her  far-scattered  spells  compell'd, 
With  song,  and  dance,  and  shout,  their  course 
TowVds  that  enchanted  dwelling  held. 

Oft,  'mid  those  palace-gardens  fair, 
The  beauteous  nymph  (her  radiant  hair 
With  mingled  oak  and  vine-leaves  crowned) 
Would  grasp  the  thyrsus  ivy-bound, 
And  fold,  her  festal  vest  around, 
The  Bacchic  nebris,  leading  thus 
The  swift  and  dizzy  thiasns  : 
And  as  she  moves,  in  all  her  charms, 
With  springing  feet  and  flowing  arms, 
'Tis  strange  in  one  fair  shape  to  see 
How  many  forms  of  grace  can  be. 
The  youths  and  maids,  her  beauteous  train, 
Follow  fast  in  sportive  ring. 
Some  the  torch  and  mystic  cane. 
Some  the  vine-bough,  brandishing ; 
Some,  in  giddy  circlets  fleeting, 
The  Corobantic  timbrel  beating : 
Maids,  with  silver  flasks  advancing, 
Pour  the  wine's  red-sparkling  tide, 
Which  youths,  with  heads  recumbent  dancing. 
Catch  in  goblets  as  they  glide : 
All  upon  the  odorons  air 
Lightly  toss  their  leafy  hair. 
Ever  singing,  as  they  move, 
— *•  lo  Bacchus !  son  of  Jove !" — 

And  oft,  the  Bacchic  fervors  ending, 
Among  those  garden-bowers  they  stray, 
Dispersed,  where  fragrant  branches  blending 
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Exclade  the  sun^s  meridian  ray, 

Or  on  some  thymy  bank  repose, 

By  which  a  tinkling  rivulet  flows, 

Where  birds,  on  each  overshadowing  spray, 

Make  music  through  the  live-long  day. 

The  while,  in  one  sequestered  cave, 

Where  roses  round  the  entrance  wave, 

And  jasmine  sweet  and  clustering  vine 

With  flowers  and  grapes  the  arch  o^ertwine, 

Anthemion  and  the  nymph  recline, 

WhUe  in  the  sunny  space,  before 

The  cave,  a  fountain's  lucid  store 

Its  crystal  column  shoots  on  high. 

And  bursts,  like  showery  diamonds  flashing, 

So  falls,  and  with  melodious  dashing 

Shakes  the  small  pool.    A  youth  stands  by, 

A  tuneful  rhapsodist,  and  sings, 

Accordant  to  his  changeful  strings, 

High  strains  of  ancient  poesy. 

And  oft  her  golden  lyre  she  takes, 

And  such  transcendant  strains  awakes, 

Such  floods  of  melody,  as  steep 

Anthemion's  sense  in  bondage  deep 

Of  passionate  admiration :  still 

Combining  with  intenser  skill 

The  charm  that  holds  him  now,  whose  bands 

May  ne'er  be  loosed  by  mortal  hands. 

And  oft  they  rouse  with  clamorous  chace 
The  forest,  urging  wide  and  far 
Through  glades  and  dells  the  sylvan  war. 
Satyrs  and  Fauns  would  start  around. 
And  through  their  ferny  dingles  bound, 
To  see  that  nymph,  all  life  and  grace 
And  radiance,  like  the  huntress-queen, 
With  sandaled  feet  and  vest  of  green. 
In  her  soft  fingers  grasp  the  spear. 
Hang  on  the  track  of  flying  deer. 
Shout  to  the  dogs  as  fast  they  sweep 
Tumultuous  down  Uie  woodland  steep. 
And  hurl,  along  the  tainted  air. 
The  javelin  from  her  streaming  hair. 

The  bath,  the  dance,  the  feast's  array, 
And  sweetest  rest,  conclude  the  day. 
And  'twere  most  witching  to  disclose. 
Were  there  such  power  in  mortal  numbers, 
How  she  would  charm  him  to  repose. 
And  gaze  upon  his  troubled  slumbers. 
With  looks  of  fonder  love,  than  ever 
Pale  Cynthia  on  Endymion  cast. 
While  her  forsaken  chariot  passed 
O'er  Caria's  many-winding  river. 
The  love  she  bore  him  was  a  flame 
So  strong,  so  total,  so  intense. 
That  no  desire  beside  might  claim 
Dominion  in  her  thought  or  sense. 
The  world  had  notliing  to  bestow 
On  her :  for  wealth  and  power  were  her's : 
The  daemons  of  the  earth  (that  know 
The  beds  of  gems  and  fountain-springs 
Of  undiscovered  gold,  and  where, 


In  subterranean  sepulchres 

The  memory  of  whose  place  doth  bear 

No  vestige,  long-forgotten  kings 

Sit  gaunt  on  monumental  thrones, 

With  massy  pearls  and  costly  stones 

Hanging  on  their  half-mouldered  bones,) 

Were  slaves  to  her.     The  fears  and  cares 

Of  feebler  mortals — Want,  and  Wo, 

His  daughter,  and  their  mutual  child, 

Remorseless  Crime, — keen  Wrath,  that  tears 

The  breast  of  Hate  unreconciled, — 

Ambition's  spectral  goad, — Revenge, 

That  finds  in  consummation  food 

To  nurse  anew  her  hydra  brood,^ 

Shame,  Misery's  sister,^dread  of  change, 

The  bane  of  wealth  and  worldly  might, — 

She  knew  not :  Love  alone,  like  ocean. 

Filled  up  with  one  unshared  emotion 

Her  soul's  capacity :  but  right 

And  wrong  she  recked  not  of,  nor  owned 

A  law  beyond  her  soul's  desire ; 

And  from  the  hour  that  first  enthroned 

Anthemion  in  her  heart,  the  fire. 

That  burned  within  her,  like  the  force 

Of  floods  swept  with  it  in  its  course 

All  feelings  that  might  barriers  prove 

To  her  illimitable  love. 

Thus,  wreathed  with  ever-varying  flowers, 
Went  by  the  purple-pinioned  hours ; 
Till  once,  returning  from  the  wood 
And  woodland  chace,  at  evening-fall, 
Anthemion  and  the  enchantress  stood 
Within  the  many-columned  hall. 
Alone.     They  looked  around  them.    Where 
Are  all  those  youths  and  maidens  fair, 
Who  followed  them  but  now  ?  On  high 
She  waves  her  lyre.    Its  murmurs  die 
Tremulous.    They  come  not  whom  she  calls. 
Why  starts  she  ?  W^herefore  does  she  throw 
Around  the  youth  her  arms  of  snow. 
With  passion  so  intense,  and  weep  ? 
What  mean  those  murmurs,  sad  and  low, 
That  like  sepulchral  echoes  creep 
Along  the  marble  walls  1 
Her  breath  is  short  and  quick ;  and,  dim 
With  tears,  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  him  : 
Her  lips  are  quivering  and  apart : 
He  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  heart : 
Her  face  is  pale.    He  cannot  shun 
Her  fear's  contagion.    Tenderly 
He  kissed  her  lips  in  sympathy, 
And  said  : — "What  ails  thee,  lovely  one  V 

Low,  trembling,  faint,  her  accents  fall : — 
— "  Look  round :  what  seest  thou  in  the  hallT - 
Anthemion  looked,  and  made  return : 
— "  The  statues,  and  the  lamps  that  burn  : 
"  No  more." — **  Yet  look  again,  where  late 
"  The  solitary  image  sate, 
"  The  monarch-dwarf.     Dost  thou  not  see 
''  An  image  there  which  should  not  be  V — 
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Even  as  she  bade  he  looked  again : 
From  his  high  throne  the  dwarf  was  gone. 
Lo !  there,  as  in  the  Thespian  fane, 
Uranian  Love !  His  bow  was  bent : 
The  arrow  to  its  head  was  drawn ; 
His  frowning  brow  was  fixed  intent 
On  Rhododaphne.     Scarce  did  rest 
Upon  that  form  Anthemion^s  view, 
When,  sounding  shrill,  the  arrow  flew, 
And  lodged  in  Rhododaphne^s  breast. 
It  was  not  Lovers  own  shaft,  the  giver 
Of  life  and  joy  and  tender  flame ; 
Bat,  borrowed  from  ApoUo^s  quiver, 
The  death-directed  arrow  came. 

Long,  slow,  distinct  in  each  stern  word, 
A  sweet  deep-thrilling  voice  was  heard ; 
— '*  With  impious  spells  hast  thou  profaned 
"  My  altars ;  and  all- ruling  Jove, 
"  Though  late,  yet  certain,  has  unchained 
"  The  vengeance  of  Uranian  Love !" — • 

The  marble  palace  burst  asunder. 
Riven  by  subterranean  thunder. 
Sudden  clouds  around  them  rolled. 
Lucid  vapour,  fold  on  fold. 
Then  Rhododaphne  closer  prest 
Anthemion  to  her  bleeding  breast, 
As,  in  his  arms  upheld,  her  head 
All  languid  on  his  neck  reclined ; 
And  in  the  curls,  that  overspread 
His  cheek,  her  temple-ringlets  twined  : 
Her  dim  eyes  drew,  with  fading  sight. 
From  his  their  last  reflected  light, 
And  on  his  lips,  as  nature  failed, 
Her  lips  their  last  sweet  sighs  exhaled. 

— "  Farewell !"  she  said—"  another  bride 
"  The  partner  of  thy  days  must  be ; 
"  But  do  not  hate  my  memory  : 
"  And  build  a  tomb,  by  Ladon^s  tide, 
"  To  her,  who,  false  in  all  beside, 
"  Was  but  too  true  in  loving  thee  !"— 

The  quivering  earth  beneath  them  stirred. 
In  dizzy  trance  upon  her  bosom 
He  fell,  as  falls  a  wounded  bird 
Upon  a  broken  rose^s  blossom. 

What  sounds  are  in  Anthemion's  ear  t 
It  is  the  lark  that  carols  clear, 
And  gentle  waters  murmuring  near. 
Ho  lifts  his  head :  the  new-born  day 
Is  round  him,  and  the  sun-beams  play 
On  silver  eddies.     Can  it  be  ? 
The  stream  he  loved  in  infancy  ? 
The  hills  ?  the  Aphrodisian  grove  ? 
The  fields  that  knew  Calliro^'s  love  1 
And  those  two  sister  trees,  are  they 

*  The  late  but  certain  vengeance  of  the  gods,  occurs  in 
many  forms  as  a  sentence  among  the  classical  w  riters ;  nnd 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  dialogue,  among  the  moral 
works  of  Plutarch,  which  concludes  with  the  fable  of  Thcs- 
pesius,  a  very  remarkable  prototype  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 


The  cedar  and  the  poplar  gray. 
That  shade  old  Pbeidon's  door  ?    Alas ! 
Sad  vision  now  \    Does  Phantasy 
Play  with  his  troubled  sense,  made  dull 
By  many  griefs  ?     He  does  not  dream : 
It  is  his  own  Arcadian  stream. 
The  fields,  the  hills :  and  on  the  grass. 
The  dewy  grass  of  Ladon's  vale, 
Lies  Rhododaphne,  cold  and  pale. 
But  even  in  death  most  beautiful : 
And  there,  in  mournful  silence  by  her, 
Lies  on  the  ground  her  golden  lyre. 

He  knelt  beside  her  on  the  ground  : 
On  her  pale  face  and  radiant  hair 
He  fixed  his  eyes,  in  sorrow  drowned. 
That  one  so  gifted  and  so  fair, 
All  light  and  music,  thus  should  be 
Quenched  like  a  night-star  suddenly. 
Might  move  a  stranger's  tears ;  but  he 
Had  known  her  love;  such  love,  as  yet 
Never  could  heart  that  knew  forget ! 
He  thought  not  of  his  wrongs.    Alone 
Her  love  and  loveliness  possest 
His  memory,  and  her  fond  cares,  shewn 
In  seeking,  nature^s  empire  through, 
Devices  ever  rare  and  new. 
To  make  him  calm  and  blest. 
Two  maids  had  loved  him ;  one,  the  light 
Of  his  young  soul,  the  morning  star 
Of  life  and  kive ;  the  other,  bright 
As  are  the  noon-tide  skies,  when  far 
The  vertic  sun^s  fierce  radiance  bums ; 
The  world  had  been  too  brief  to  prove 
The  measure  of  each  single  love : 
Yet,  from  this  hour,  forlorn,  bereft, 
Companlonless,  where'er  he  turns, 
Of  all  that  love  on  earth  is  left 
No  trace  but  their  cinereal  urns. 

But  Pheidon's  door  unfolds ;  and  who 
Comes  forth  in  beauty  1     Oh !  'tis  she. 
Herself,  his  own  Callirog ! 
And  in  that  burst  of  blest  surprise, 
Like  Lethe's  self  upon  his  brain 
Oblivion  of  all  grief  and  pain 
Descends,  and  tow'rds  her  path  he  flies. 
The  maiden  knew 
Her  love,  and  flew 

To  meet  him,  and  her  dear  arms  threw 
Around  his  neck,  and  wept  for  bliss. 
And  on  his  lips  impressed  a  kiss 
He  had  not  dared  to  give.     The  spell 
Was  broken  now,  that  gave  before 
Not  death,  but  magic  slumber.     More 
The  closing  measure  needs  not  tell. 
Love,  wonder,  transport  wild  and  high. 
Question  that  waited  not  reply. 
And  answer  unrequired,  and  smiles 
Through  such  sweet  tears  as  bliss  beg^iiles, 
Fixed,  mutual  looks  of  long  delight, 
Soft  chiding  fox  o'erhasty  flight, 
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And  promise  neYer  more  to  roam. 
Were  theirs.    Old  Pheidon  from  his  home 
Came  forth,  to  share  their  joy,  and  bless 
Their  love,  and  all  was  happiness. 

But  when  the  maid  Anthemion  led 
To  where  her  beauteoas  rival  slept 
The  long  last  sleep,  on  earth  dispread, 
And  told  her  tale,  Callirod  wept 
Sweet  tears  for  Rhododaphne^s  doom ; 
For  in  her  heart  a  voice  was  heard : 
— '*  'Twas  for  Anthemion's  love  she  erred !" — 
They  built  by  Ladon^s  banks  a  tomb ; 
And  when  the  funeral  pyre  had  burned, 
With  seemly  rites  they  there  inurned 
The  ashes  of  the  enchantress  fair ; 
And  sad  sweet  verse  they  traced,  to  show 
That  youth,  love,  beauty,  slept  below  : 
And  bade  the  votive  marble  bear 
The  name  of  Rhododaphnb.     There 
The  laurel-rose  luxuriant  sprung. 
And  in  its  boughs  her  lyre  they  hung, 
And  often,  when,  at  evening  hours. 
They  decked  the  tomb  with  mournful  flowers, 
The  lyre  upon  the  twilight  breeze 
Would  pour  mysterious  symphonies. 


A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  OaOSR. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  by  Rafiaele  Vala- 
terreno,  and  many  other  writers,  that  the  Order  of 
the  Hospitallers  existed  long  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  yet,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  reasons 
which  they  have  adduced  to  prove  their  assertion, 
we  do  not  think  it  correct.  Terteferrata,  a  Maltese, 
whose  family  was  ennobled  by  the  Grand-Master 
Lascaris,  remarks,  that  we  might  as  well  believe 
the  ancient  Egyptian  fables  to  be  true,  or  the  Chi- 
nese, when  they  assert  that  their  chronology  is 
ooeval  with  the  creation,  as  that  this  institution 
was  known  before  the  spring  of  1099.  This  Order 
can  boast  of  no  greater  antiquity,  than  that  which 
seven  centuries  will  give  it.  And  this  age  is  suffi- 
ciently honorable ;  for  though  the  earliest  Monks 
were  pious  and  charitable  men,  still  they  were  igno- 
rant, and  have  left  records  behind  them  which 
are  very  imperfect.  Often  do  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  trust  to  tradition  for  portions  of  their 
history,  which  would  not  now  be  the  case  had  there 
been  any  literary  men  among  them.  Fortunate  it 
is,  that  in  after  ages,  persons  were  found  in  their 
ranks,  who,  born  of  noble  parents,  and  graduates 
of  the  first  colleges  in  Europe,  were  in  every  res- 
pect worthy  of  describing  their  deeds.  Periods 
there  were,  when  the  convent  was  as  much  known 
as  a  school  of  letters,  as  it  was  of  arms,  and  when 
many  Knights  were  as  much  distinguished  for  their 
learned  writings,  as  they  were  for  their  daring  ex- 
ploits in  Paynim  war.     We  will  name  but  four  of 


the  most  prominent,  who  enjoyed  this  honorable  dis- 
tinction. Boisgelin  and  Vertot,  Abela  and  Bosio.* 
Had  these  men  lived  in  another  age,  possessed  a 
greater  field  for  their  labors,  and  published  their 
works  in  the  English  language,  they  would  now 
rank  with  a  Robertson,  a  Gibbon,  or  Hume  in  the 
old  world,  and  with  an  Irving,  a  Bancroft,  or  a 
Prescott  in  oar  own. 

But  to  continue  with  our  subject.  Where,  in 
looking  over  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  may  we  find  a  man  whose  actions  are  more 
worthy  of  our  remembrance,  than  were  those  of 
Gerard,  the  pious  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  % 
Although  seven  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
his  decease,  and  though  the  marble  which  covered 
his  remains  has  for  ages  been  crumbled  into  dust, 
still  his  benevolent  character  is  known,  and  his 
Christian  deeds  more  lasting  than  his  monument, 
are  now  the  subject  of  remark,  and  calling  forth 
praises  to  his  memory.  Leaving  his  native  town 
in  Italy,!  where,  with  his  title,  he  enjoyed  a  high 
rank,  and  with  his  fortune,  every  comfort,  we  find 
him  a  willing  exile  for  life  in  a  heathen  land,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  solitary  star  among  a  nation  of 
infidels.  Gerard  looked  not  to  an  earthly  notoriety, 
or  to  worldly  honors  to  repay  him  for  his  trials,  pri- 
vations, and  sufferings.  He  was  influenced  by 
higher  motives,  and  governed  by  far  diffeient  feel- 
ings. Never  could  this  worthy  Monk  have  sup- 
posed, that  when  leaving  his  lonely  dwelling  in  Je- 
rusalem on  his  errands  of  charity,  he  was  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  an  Order  which  princes 
and  nobles  should  seek  to  enter,  and  emperors, 
kings,  and  royal  dukes,  honor  for  ages  with  their 
friendship  and  support.     Yet,  so  it  was. 

Intimately  connected  as  is  the  foundation  of  the 
HospitaUers,  with  the  history  of  the  first  crusade, 
we  shall  leave  Gerard  for  a  time,  while  we  say  a 
word  of  the  councillors  whom  Pope  Urban  had  sum- 
moned at  Clermont,  to  devise  means  for  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  momentous  events 
which  grew  out  of  their  deliberations.  Foremost 
in  this  assembly  of  bishops,  princes,  and  laymen, 
sat  Peter,  the  hermit,  a  poor  priest,  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  were  turned.  Of  this 
roan^s  early  life,  little  is  known,  save  that  he  was 
born  at  Amiens  of  obscure  parents,  and  entered  the 
French  army  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  Leav- 
ing a  service  in  which  he  had  remained  for  many 
years,  without  even  rising  to  a  corporal's  rank,  we 
next  find  him  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  and 
becoming  a  soldier  of  Christ.  Peter,  in  changing 
his  profession  of  arms  for  that  of  the  church,  doubt- 
less showed  his  sense.  Gifted  neither  with  a  mili- 
tary tact,  or  with  a  courageous  spirit,  he  would, 
had  he  remained  in  the  ranks,  have  certainly  died 

*  It  is  from  the  ponderous  tomes  of  these  learned  writers, 
that  we  have  »o  largely  drawn,  while  penning  our  historical 
letters. 
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unknown.  But  no  sooner  did  he  return  as  a  priest 
from  his  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  than,  by  his 
preaching,  and  austere  manner  of  living,  he  drew 
around  })im  crowds  of  followers,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction .  Gilbert,  a  writer  of  note,  thus  speaks 
of  Peter  whom  he  met  with  on  his  journey  to 
Rome.  "  He  set  out  (says  this  writer)  from  whence 
I  know  not,  nor  with  what  design  ;  but  1  saw  him 
at  that  time,  passing  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, preaching  every  where,  and  the  people  sur- 
rounding him  in  crowds,  loading  bim  with  presents, 
and  celebrating  his  sanctity  with  such  high  eulo- 
giums,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  such 
honors  rendered  to  any  other  person.  He  showed 
himself  very  generous,  however,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  things  given  to  him.  He  brought  back  the 
women  that  had  abandoned  their  husbands,  not 
without  adding  gifts  of  his  own,  and  reestablished 
peace  between  those  who  lived  unhappily,  with 
wonderful  authority.  In  every  thing  he  said  or 
did,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  of  divine, 
so  much  so  that  people  went  to  pluck  some  of  the 
hairs  from  his  mule,  which  they  kept  afterwards  as 
relics — which  I  mention  here,  not  that  they  really 
were  so,  but  merely  served  to  satisfy  the  public 
love  of  anything  extraordinary.  While  out  of 
doors,  he  wore  ordinarily  a  woollen  tunic,  with  a 
brown  mantle,  which  fell  down  to  his  heels.  He 
had  his  arms  and  his  feet  bare,  eat  little  or  no 
bread,  and  lived  upon  fish  and  wine." 

Bound  as  we  are  to  credit  this  description,  given 
as  it  is  by  an  eye  witness  and  a  writer  of  no  doubt- 
ful authority,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Peter  was 
aiming  at  a  notoriety,  and  which,  by  his  singular 
conduct,  he  did  not  fail  to  obtain.  The  persona] 
appearance  of  this  "  accomplished  fanatic,"  as  he 
has  been  styled  by  Gibbon,  is  thus  described  by 
Knolles.  **  He  was  (says  this  historian)  a  little, 
low,  hard-favored  fellow,  and  therefore  in  show 
more  to  be  contemned  than  feared ;  yet,  under  such 
simple  and  homely  features,  lay,  unregarded,  a  most 
subtle,  sharp,  and  piercing  wit,  fraught  with  dis- 
cretion and  sound  judgment,  still  applying  to  some 
use  what  he  had  in  his  long  and  painful  travel  most 
curiously  observed." 

Pope  Urban,  calling  the  hermit  a  distinguished 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  desirous  of  evincing 
his  friendship,  sent  a  messenger  to  welcome  him 
on  his  way,  and  offer  him  an  apartment  in  the  papal 
palace  while  he  should  remain  in  his  capital.  How 
long  Peter  was  the  guest  of  the  pope,  is  now  un- 
known ;  but  whether  it  might  have  been  for  months, 
or  days,  it  was  certainly  a  most  momentous  period 
in  Christian  history,  giving  rise  as  it  did  to  the  first 
crusade.  Fortunate  it  was  for  this  rigid  ascetic, 
that  he  found  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  person  of  a 
religious  character,  and  of  kind  and  amiable  feel 
ings.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  his  vivid  descriptiolns 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  suffered  in  common  with 
his  poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem;  might  have  been 


passed  over  in  silence ;  or,  if  listened  to  at  all,  have 
served  only  to  call  forth  an  unmeaning  expressioD 
of  pity,  and  thus  have  ended.  Urban,  having  de- 
termined to  drive  the  infidels  out  of  the  holy  land, 
and  make  it  a  Catholic  province,  sent  Peter,  on  aa 
embassy  to  all  the  European  powers,  to  make  know  a 
his  wishes,  and  ask  their  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  compass  his  object.  The  manner  in  which  his 
envoy  performed  this  mission,  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  efforts,  are  truly  remarkable. 
Leaving  Rome,  on  foot,  with  his  scrip  and  staff; 
receiving  alms  only  to  assist  his  fellow  mortals  who 
were  poorer  than  himself,  and  passing  whole  days 
in  preaching  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
followers  of  Mahommet  in  Palestine,  in  abstinence, 
and  prayer,  he  soon  "  won  for  himself  tlie  reverence 
of  a  saint,  and  the  fame  of  a  prophet."  On  his 
approach,  thousands  fell  on  their  knees,  and  on  his 
making  known  the  wish  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to 
wrest  Jerusalem  out  of  the  bands  of  its  Moslem 
rulers,  his  hearers  would  rise  in  a  body,  and  with 
loud  shouts  of  "•  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it,"  offer 
themselves  for  the  service.  This  shout,  aa  we 
shall  shortly  see,  was  their  war  cry  in  battle,  and 
often  caused  a  horrible  carnage.  Such  was  the 
appearance,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  person, 
whom  Pope  Urban  charged  to  execute  his  mission » 
and  such  were  the  means  which  he  used,  to  bring 
it  to  a  favorable  conclusion. 

While  speaking  of  this  form  of  diplomacy,  and 
of  diplomatic  etiquette  in  1098,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  change  which  it  has  undergone  in 
the  course  of  seven  hundred  and  forty  years. 
When  a  powerful  monarch  now  wishes  a  public 
duty  performed,  he  appoints  a  trusty  subject  to  do 
it, — some  person  who  is  famed  for  his  talents  or 
wealth,  influence  or  rank.  He  sends  him  abroad 
in  a  ship-of-war,  which  carries  a  crew  of  four  or 
five  hundred  men,  and  mounts  on  one  or  two  decks 
her  fifty  or  sixty  guns.  He  gives  him  great  privi- 
leges, and  full  powers.  He  begs  foreign  rulers  to 
assist  him  and  places  him  above  the  law,  that  he 
may  not  be  annoyed,  or  subject  to  an  arrest  while 
engaged  on  his  mission.  He  allows  him  to  cany 
his  suite ;  his  liveried  servants,  his  services  of  plate, 
his  carriages,  horses,  and  furniture.  He  instructs 
his  officers  to  salute  him  on  his  departure,  and  fur- 
nish him  with  a  guard  of  honor,  as  an  escort  on 
his  journey.  And  when  the  envoy  arives  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  has  a  palace  to 
reside  in,  and  a  princely  revenue  to  maintain  his 
dignity  and  support  his  rank.  Such  is  the  posi- 
tion given,  and  the  honors  paid  to  any  minister  of 
England,  France,  or  Russia,  who  now 'walks  as 
the  representative  of  royalty,  in  the  highest  grade 
of  diplomatic  life.  But  this  rank,  and  these  honors, 
are  not  his  only  reward ;  for,  should  he  succeed  in 
his  mission,  and  distinguish  himself  in  diplomacy, 
he  returns  home  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  to  enjoy 
a  pension  ;  and,  becoming  a  member  of  a  cabinet. 
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to  be  a  councillor  of  his  king.  Was  a  Christian 
ambassador  to  travel  on  foot,  at  the  present  day, 
without  a  covering  for  his  head,  feet,  arms,  or  legrs ; 
without  a  change  of  clothing,  or  any  thing  for  his 
support,  save  what  he  might  beg  by  the  way»side; 
wicliout  a  single  companion,  and  without  deigning 
Co  notice  the  lawful  authorities  of  a  place ;  but, 
making  his  mission  known  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  fasting,  preaching,  and  prayer,  he  would 
not  only  fail  in  his  object,  but  doxibtless,  before  he 
had  finished  his  wanderings,  become  the  inmate  of 
a  mad-house.  Yet  such  was  the  course  pursued 
by  Peter  the  hermit,  and  such  was  his  success,  that 
in  less  than  a  year  he  had  called  the  whole  Catholic 
world  to  arms.  Among  the  many  changes  of  the 
last  seven  hundred  years,  this,  in  the  form  of  diplo- 
macy, is  not  the  least  which  is  deserving  of  notice. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  subject.  The  call 
made  by  Pope  Urban,  through  Peter,  on  all  his 
Christian  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Clermont,  and 
arrange  their  plans  for  the  first  crusade,  met  with  a 
cordial  response.  Indeed,  so  generally  and  wil- 
lingly was  this  summons  obeyed,  that  thousands 
on  their  arrival  could  find  no  shelter  in  the  town* 
and  were  compelled  to  pass  their  nights  in  the 
fields,  where  their  councils  were  held.  These 
fanatics,  whether  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
noonday  sun,  or  to  the  chilly  blasts  which  followed 
a  drenching  rain,  would  never,  for  a  moment,  com- 
plain. Thinking  that  they  were  on  consecrated 
earth,  they  said  that  iheir  sufferings  were  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  should  their  bodies  perish,  their 
aouls  wovld  be  saved.  Daily  did  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff appear  before  this  crowd,  and  address  his  hear- 
ers in  language  which  is  famed  to  this  day  for  its 
spirit,  pathos,  and  eloquence.  "  Think,"  said  he 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  our  Saviour,  possessed  by  the  foul  heathen — 
think  of  all  the  sacred  places  dishonored  by  their 
sacrilegious  impurities  1  O  brave  Knights,  offspring 
of  inrincible  fathers,  degenerate  not  from  your  an- 
cient blood  !  remember  the  virtues  of  your  ances- 
tors, and  if  you  feel  held  back  by  the  soft  ties  of 
wives,  of  children,  and  of  parents,  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  oar  Lord  himself:  'Whosoever  loves 
lather  or  mother,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me.  Whosoever  shall  abandon  for  my  name^s 
sake,  his  house,  or  his  brethren,  or  his  sisters,  or 
his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  chil- 
dren, or  his  lands,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold, 
and  shall  inherit  eternal  life.*  " 

But  even  with  this  urgent  appeal  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  pope  had  not  touched  the  feelings  of  all 
bis  hearers.  Many  persons,  doubtless,  were  pre- 
sent, who  were  to  be  influenced  by  other  motives 
than  those  of  altogether  a  religious  nature,  to  en- 
gage in  this  crusade,  and  to  this  class,  Urban  ad- 
dressed himself  as  follows  :  '*  He  represented  their 
country  as  poor  and  arid,  and  Palestine  as  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  blending  the  bar- 


barous ideas  of  a  dark  age,  with  the  powerful 
figures  of  enthusiastic  eloquence  he  proceeded  :"• 
"  Jerusalem  is  in  the  centre  of  this  fertile  land ; 
and  its  territories,  rich  above  all  others,  offer,  so  to 
speak,  the  delights  of  Paradise.  That  land  too,  the 
Redeemer  of  llie  human  race  rendered  illustrious 
by  his  advent,  honored  by  his  residence,  consecra- 
ted by  his  passion,  repurchased  by  his  death,  sig- 
nalized by  his  sepulture.  That  royal  city  of  Jeru- 
salem—situated in  the  midst  of  the  world — held 
captive  by  infidels,  who  deny  the  God  that  honored 
her,  now  calls  on  you,  and  prays  for  her  deliver- 
ance. From  you — from  you,  above  all  people, 
she  looks  for  comfort,  and  she  hopes  for  aid,  since 
God  has  granted  to  you  beyond  other  nations,  glory, 
and  might  in  arms.  Take  then  the  road  before 
you  in  expiation  of  your  sins,  and  go  assured  that 
after  the  honor  of  this  world  shall  have  passed 
away,  imperishable  glory  shall  await  you  even  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven !  Remember,  how^ever,  that 
we  neither  order,  nor  advise  this  journey  to  the  old, 
nor  to  the  weak,  nor  to  those  who  are  unfit  to  bear 
arms.  Let  not  this  way  be  taken  by  women,  with- 
out their  husbands,  or  their  brothers,  or  their  legiti- 
mate guardians,  for  such  are  rather  a  burden  than 
an  aid.  Let  the  rich  assist  the  poor,  and  bring 
with  them  at  their  own  charge,  those  whg  can  bear 
arms  in  the  field.  Still  let  not  priests,  or  clerks, 
to  whatever  place  they  may  belong,  set  out  on  their 
journey  without  the  permission  of  their  bishop ; 
nor  the  laymen  undertake  it  without  the  blessing  of 
his  pastor ;  for,  to  such  as  do  so,  their  journey  shall 
be  fruitless.  Let  whoever  is  inclined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  God,  make  it  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, and  bear  the  cross  of  the  Lord  either  on 
his  breast,  or  on  his  brow,  till  he  set  out ;  and  let 
him  who  is  ready  to  begin  his  march,  place  the  holy 
emblem  on  his  shoulders  in  memory  of  that  pre- 
cept of  our  Saviour — *  He  who  does  not  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.*  *' 

From  these  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  that  what- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  Peter  the  hermit,  for 
having  first  suggested  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  still 
to  Urban  alone,  the  honor  belongs  of  making  it  a 
reality. 

When  the  council  at  Clermont  was  dissolved, 
the  Roman  pontiff  journeyed  to  Rome,  to  issue  his 
bulls  in  favor  of  the  holy  war,  while  the  council- 
lors scattered  themselves  all  over  Europe  to  raise 
money,  troops,  and  warlike  stores,  to  enable  them 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  So  successful  were 
these  men  in  their  efforts,  that  there  was  no  nation 
(says  William  of  Malmsbury)  "  so  remote,  no  peo- 
ple so  retired,  as  did  not  respond  to  the  papal 
wishes.  The  Welshman  left  his  hunting — the 
Scot  his  fellowship  with  verminf — the  Dane  his 
drinking  party — the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish, — and 

*  James. 

t  If  the  Scots  found  it  the  same  in  the  Holy  Lnnd,  as 
travelleri  do  at  present,  they  were  not  long  without  their 
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neither,  surely,"  adds  Fuller,  in  hid  quaint  way, 
'*  did  the  Irishman's  feet  stick  in  their  bogs,  though 
we  find  no  particular  mention  of  their  achieve- 
roenta !  Singular  it  is,  that  both  of  tliese  English 
writers,  who  have  so  minutely  described  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  Welsh,  Scots,  Danes^  Norwe- 
gians, and  Irish,  should  have  neglected  to  say  a 
word  of  their  own  ancestors,  who  fought  under  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  brother  of  their  King. 
William  Rufus  was  a  fortunate  monarch,  if  his 
subjects  conld  not  be  ridiculed.  It  may  be  that 
these  historians  could  find  nothing  to  say  in  favor 
of  their  ancestors,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  silence. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.' " 

But  to  return  from  our  digression.  Many  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  having  been  induced  from  time  to 
time,  to  remain  in  Syria  and  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God,  Gerard  was  prompted  to  ask 
the  patriarch's  permission  to  form  a  society  and 
bind  his  followers  with  monastic  vows.  The  vene- 
lable  bishop,  who  presided  over  the  church,  readily 
gave  his  consent,  and  it  is  therefore  from  this  date, 
(the  spring  of  1099)  that  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
was  laid,  though  some  of  its  members  had  been 
residents  in  Jerusalem  fur  ten,  or  twenty  yeais 
before.  The  Monks  having  bound  themselves 
together  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  the 
poor,  and  attend  on  the  sick  in  their  hospitals,  were 
anxious  to  be  known  by  the  infidels  as  a  religious 
body,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  their  in- 
sults, or  subject  to  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  im- 
posed on  all  Christians  who  dwelt  in  the  *'  Holy 
City"  without  a  regular  calling.  Taking  a  long 
black  robe  for  their  habit,  and  carrying  a  cross  as 
a  sign  of  their  profession,  as  many  pious  Monks 
who  had  wandered  in  Palestine,  had  done  for  years 
before  them,  they  were  permitted  by  their  rulers 
to  dwell  in  peace,  and  perform  their  duties  to  their 
suffering  brethren  without  any  tribute  or  hindrance. 
Aware  as  the  Mussulmen  authorities  must  have 
been  of  the  large  force  which  was  at  this  time  col- 
lecting in  Europe  to  attack  them,  such  a  permis- 
sion was  highly  honorable  to  their  feelings,  leaving 
as  it  did  so  large  a  force  in  the  heart  of  their  city, 
and  all  of  whom  with  so  good  an  excuse  they  might 
have  so  easily  and  justly  expelled.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  Turkish  humanity. 
In  looking  over  the  page  of  Ottoman  history,  we 
often  find  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  Monk  to 
declare  that  his  profession  was  of  a  benevolent  na- 
ture, to  enable  him  to  wander  whither  he  would, 
and  everywhere  meet  with  respect.  Even  to  this 
day,  benevolence  is  a  prominent  trait  of  a  Mos- 
lem's character.  Where,  in  any  Christian  country, 
may  we  find  such  beautiful  fountains  erected  at  the 
public  expense  on  the  high  roads,  and  in  mountainous 

vermin.  Hardly  iv  it  possible  for  one  now  to  journey  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerasalem  without  being  loaded  with  insects  of  a 
creeping  and  crawling  race,  and  which,  we  are  told,  will 
not  leave  a  person  until  he  has  left  the  country. 


passes,  to  refresh  weary  travellers,  and  their  jaded 
beasts  as  will  now  be  seen  in  Turkey  t  And  where, 
in  any  European  inn,  will  a  way-worn  beggar,  with- 
out a  sou  in  his  possession,  find  shelter  and  food  as 
he  will  in  a  Mahommedan  Khan  T  The  Moslem 
rulers  of  Jerusalem,  to  gratify  one  of  the  finest 
feelings  of  human  nature,  that  of  rendering  relief 
to  suffering  mortals,  not  only  ceded  to  Gerard  a  site 
for  his  hospital,  but  aided  him  in  its  construction. 
This  kind  act  was  the  foundation  of  the  "  Order  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,"  an  institution  which 
outlived  the  changes  of  seven  hnndred  years,  and 
was  destined,  when  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  to 
make  sultans  tremble  on  their  thrones,  and  to  shake 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  very  foundation.  In- 
deed, the  tottering  condition  of  Turkey  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  ruinous  wars  in  which  it  was  engaged  for  more 
than  six  centuries  with  these  warlike  Monks. 

But  it  was  not  until  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  had 
driven  the  infidels  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished crusaders,  among  whom  were  Du  Puis, 
and  De  Comps  of  Dauphiny,  Gastius  of  Bordies, 
and  Montaigu  of  Auvergne,  had  enlisted  in  his  ser- 
vice, that  Gerard  determined  to  erect  a  convent,  to 
call  St.  John  its  patron  saint,*  and  ask  the  pope^s 
protection.  Paschal  II.,  desirous  of  having  a  Catho- 
lic chapter  in  the  Holy  Land,  not  only  consented  to 
take  this  Order  under  his  rule,  but  continued  to 
shower  his  blessings  and  favors  on  its  members, 
even  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  to  this  Roman 
pontiff,  that  Gerard  was  indebted  for  the  habit  of 
St.  Augustin,  and  for  the  power  of  a  prince.  When 
it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the  pope  had  taken 
the  Hospitallers  under  his  special  protection ;  had 
decreed  that  their  rulers  were  to  be  elected  from 
among  themselves,  and  their  property  should  be  free 
from  taxation,  many  persons  of  noble  birth  jour- 
neyed to  Jerusalem,  and  having  taken  the  vows  of 
"  purity,  chastity,  and  of  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Roman  See,"  were  allowed  to  wear  the  mantle 
of  the  Order,  and  to  enroll  themselves  among  its 
already  worthy  and  powerful  Monks. 

Whether  the  cross  given  to  Gerard  by  the  pa- 
triarch for  his  followers  to  wear  was  of  iron  or 
wood,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  ex- 
cited discussions.    That  it  was  of  a  white  color, 

*  Whether  Gerard,  in  selcciing  his  patron  saint,  had 
reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
or  to  a  pious  inhabitant  of  Cyprus,  surnamed  the  Almoner, 
who  was  canonized  fot  his  many  Christian  deeds,  is  now  a 
matter  of  doubt  Hallam  has  stated  that  it  was  the  Cypriot 
saint ;  and  when  we  trace  the  similarity  of  character  in  this 
person,  and  the  profession  of  the  Monks,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  him  correct.  Mills  observes,  "that  when  the 
Order  became  military,  the  Knights  renounced  the  patron- 
age of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  more 
august  tutelage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Maltese  his- 
torians have  asserted  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  in  every 
age,  the  patron  saiot  of  the  Order. 
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as  being  emblematic  of  their  vows,  and  of  the  pu- 
rity of  their  character,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  that 
it  was  of  a  simple  form  is  evident  from  a  monu- 
mental slab  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  which 
represents  a  Hospitaller  in  the  habit  of  his  Order, 
and  holding  one  of  this  description.  So  long  as 
Gerard  lived,  and  the  Monks  were  engaged  in  du- 
ties which  were  only  of  a  religious  nature,  there 
was  DO  change  made  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  or 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried.  But  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  when  permission  was 
given  to  the  Hospitallers  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  enemies,  we  can  suppose  that  they 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  carry  any  thing  with 
Ibem  but  their  shields,  and  their  arms ;  and  that  it 
was  at  this  period  they  determined  to  wear  it  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  or  cord  from  their  necks. 
While  the  cross  was  thus  worn  during  the  reign  of 
Dn  Puis,  its  form  was  changed  five  different  times- 
though  its  color  was  always  the  same.  It  was 
not  until  a  few  months  prior  to  the  decease  of  this 
prince,  (A.  D.  1160,)  that  he  ordered  the  Monks 
to  wear  one  of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast  of 
their  habits,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Maltese 
cross,  and  worn  by  all  whom  the  pope  is  pleased 
to  call  his  Maltese  Knights.  Singular  it  is,  that 
for  the  long  period  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years,  the  habit  of  the  Hospitallers  was  never 
changed.  When  Du  Puis  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  Monks  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  dressed  in  a  long 
black  robe,  with  a  white  cross  in  eight  points  em- 
broidered on  his  left  breast,  and  in  this  mantle  were 
the  Knights  ever  after  distinguished  when  engaged 
in  Paynim  war,  or  residing  in  their  convents  at 
Cyprus,  at  Rhodes,  and  at  Malta.  How  fresh  the 
last  Grand-Master  was  thus  robed,  when  he  called, 
in  1798,  to  take  leave  of  Napoleon,  who  had  driven 
him  from  his  throne — and  even  now  some  few  aged 
priests  who  were  once  in  attendance  on  the  Knights 
will  be  seen  in  Valletta  with  their  white  cross  in  eight 
points,  while  serving  at  the  altar  on  festival  days. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1099,  thirty  odd  thou- 
sand crusaders,  the  sad  remnant  of  several  millions, 
who  had  started  on  the  expedition,  but  perished  on 
the  way,  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Composed,  as  this  force  was,  of  a  band  of  as  fiery 
spirits  as  could  be  found  in  Europe,  it  was  not  long 
inactive,  when  once  in  sight  of  the  city,  it  had  suf- 
fered so  much  to  reach.  Twenty  hours  only  did 
Godfrey  give  his  soldiers  to  rest  before  he  called 
them  to  arms.  And  with  the  first  discharge  of 
their  arrows,  and  with  their  first  shout  "  God  wills 
it,  God  wills  it,^*  Gerard  and  his  companions  were 
thrown  in  prison,  and  threatened  with  death,  should 
they  be  found  without  the  limits  of  their  confine- 
Bient.  The  prudent  Monks  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and  in  the  desperate  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed, not  one  of  their  number  was  slain.  It  was 
on  the  tenth  of  June  that  the  Christians  made  their 
first  assault,  and  manfully  did  they  make  it.    Five 


different  times  during  the  day,  did  the  foremost  in 
the  fight  try  to  scale  the  fortifications,  but  the  Sara- 
cens were  true  to  their  trust,  and  kept  their  ram- 
parts free.  For  more  than  a  month,  the  attacks 
and  assaults  were  incessant,  and  had  it  not  have 
been  at  last  for  the  happy  invention  of  some  Ge- 
noese sailors,  who  constructed  two  towers,  in  both 
of  which  the  crusaders  could  fight  without  expo- 
sure, and  from  the  upper  platform,  could  land  on 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  chance  is,  that  at  this 
period,  the  city  would  never  have  fallen.  Grie- 
vously had  the  Christians  suffered  from  the  oppres- 
sive heat,  and  from  the  want  of  provisions  and 
water,  and  oftentimes  had  they  proposed  to  raise 
the  siege  before  this  discovery  was  made  to  revive 
their  drooping  spirits,  and  give  them  a  hope  of  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  did  the  Saracens  observe  these 
wooden  towers  under  their  walls  than  they  began 
to  cast  on  them  balls  of  fire,  and  fiery  darts  to  cause 
their  destruction.  One  tower  was  quickly  in  flames, 
and  rendered  perfectly  useless;  but  the  other,  com- 
manded by  the  Count  of  Bouillon,  remained  unin- 
jured, the  Moslems  being  swept  from  their  posts  Ify 
the  arrows  of  its  defenders.  "  At  the  boor,*'  says 
the  Monk,  Robert,  '*  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
gave  up  the  ghost,  a  warrior,  named  Letolde,  who 
fought  in  Godfrey's  tower,  leaped  the  first  on  the 
ramparts.  He  was  followed  by  Guicher-^the  Gut- 
cher  who  had  vanquished  a  lion, — Godfrey  was 
the  third,  and  all  the  other  knights,  rushed  on  after 
their  chief.  Throwing  aside  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows, they  now  drew  their  swords,  at  sight  of 
which,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  walls,  and  ran 
down  into  the  city,  whither  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
with  loud  shouts  pursued  them." 

Thus  fell  Jerusalem  in  the  first  crusade  ;  and,  in 
such  a  fiend-like  way,  did  these  conquerors  carry 
themselves  in  these  days  of  conquest,  that  through- 
out the  city  they  made  a  general  massacre.  Forty 
thousand  persons  were  slain  in  the  course  of  a 
week ;  and  the  victors,  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets  dealing  their  death-blows,  *'rode  fetlock 
deep  in  Saracen  gore.^'* 

*  Many  writers  hare  ezcuted  the  cnimdera  Tor  the  atro- 
cities which  they  committed  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
by  saying  that  they  considered  themselves  the  soldiers  of 
Christ,  and  as  such,  were  doing  their  Saviour  a  service, 
when  they  rid  the  world  of  his  enemies.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  such  wan  the  opinion  of  Peter  the  hermit ;  and  canning, 
and  bigotled  as  he  was,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should 
hare  sanctioned  with  his  counsel  such  a  horrible  ramage. 
But  far  different  was  it,  we  think,  with  the  other  leaders  in 
this  cnsade.  People  whom,  it  would  seem,  governed  only 
by  their  "  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  stopt  at  the  commission 
of  no  crime,  however  diabolical  in  its  nature,  or  revohin^ 
in  its  execution.  Little  indeed  was  the  religion  of  our 
Saviour  understood,  if  those  who  performed  such  fiend-like 
deeds,  considered  themselves  its  true  defenders.  It  is  by 
preaching  and  prayer,  we  are  told,  that  Christianity  is  to 
gain  a  foot-hold  in  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
grievously  were  these  men  mistaken,  if  they  thought  by 
such  acts  of  savage  ferocity  to  enlarge  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  or  increase  his  flock. 
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Gerard  and  his  Monks  were  no  sooner  freed  of 
their  chains,  than  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  stay 
this  horrible  work  of  pillage,  destruction,  and 
slaaghter.  But  the  cruMders  would  neither  give 
heed  to  their  wishes,  nor  to  the  cries  of  their  vic- 
tims, and  so  long  as  an  enemy  was  at  large,  so 
long  were  their  swords  unsheathed,  and  dyed  with 
human  blood.  A  few  thousand  Moslem  maids  who 
were  famed  for  their  beauty,  and  retained  for  their 
charms,  were  the  only  persons  saved  from  this 
general  slaughter.  Such  was  the  miserable  fate 
of  the  Saracenic  inhabitanu  of  Jerusalem,  and 
such  was  the  brutal  and  murderous  conduct  of  the 
Christians  who  conquered  them.  The  first  service 
performed  by  the  crusaders  after  they  had  finished 
their  work  of  slaughter,  was  to  marshal  themselves 
under  their  chiefs  to  march  to  our  Saviour^s  tomb. 
But  no  sooner  did  Peter  the  hermit,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  this  solemn  procession,  come  in  sight  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than  he  ordered  his  followers 
to  fall  on  the  earth,  and  so  remain,  while  he,  on 
his  bended  knees,  should  return  thanks  to  God  for 
their  victorious  arms. 

At  the  time  when  these  fierce  warriors  were  thus 
engaged  in  prayer,  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  a 
Norwegian  sentry,  who  was  stationed  in  a  distant 
tower,  and  who,  from  his  high  position,  could  over- 
look the  country  for  many  leagues  around  the  walls 
of  the  city.  This  man  having  observed  a  large 
force  passing  over  a  neighboring  hill,  and  supposing 
that  it  was  the  advance  guard  of  an  army  from 
Egypt,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  sultan  to  assist 
the  Saracens  in  their  defence  of  Jerusalem,  gave 
the  alarm,  which  so  suddenly  called  t^e  Christians 
from  their  devotions,  to  buckle  on  their  armor,  and 
prepare  for  another  engagement.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian general  approached  sufficiently  near  to  the 
city  to  see  the  standards  of  his  enemies  waving 
over  its  walls,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  halt,  and 
summoned  a  council  of  war.  Ignorant  as  the 
Turkish  oflScers  were  of  the  strength  of  the  garri- 
son, and  suffering  as  they  had  been  from  a  tedious 
and  unhealthy  march,  they  were  not  long  in  deci- 
ding what  course  to  pursue.  So  determined  were 
these  infidel  officers  not  to  fight,  that  they  left  their 
encampment  at  nightfall,  and  retired  from  the  field 
without  even  striking  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of 
the  place,  they  had  been  sent  so  far  to  defend. 
[to  be  concluded.] 

Ranie,  April  16,  1843. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BELOVED  DAUGHTER. 

BY  A  DISTINOnSHBO  BNOLISH  PBBLATB. 

D.iughter,  beloved  I  Oh  parnllclled  by  few 
in  genius,  goodness,  modesty,  adieu. 
Adieu^  Maria,  lill  that  day  more  blest, 
When*  if  deserving,  I  wiih  thee  shalt  rest. 
Come,  then,  thy  sire  will  cry  in  joyful  strain, 
Ob  come  to  my  paternal  arms  again. 


LINES,  TO   A   LADY  ON  SINGING 

MOORE'S  SONG,-" OH?  BELIEVE  ME.'' 

Oh !  breathe  that  gentle  air  again ; 

Tis  fraught  with  rapturous  harmony ; 
It  soothes  the  keenest  pang  of  pain, 

And  fills  the  toul  with  melody. 

With  fairy  hand  sweep  o*er  the  strings ; 

Oh !  touch  that  soul -inspiring  strain. 
And  Love  enchained  will  fold  his  wings, 

And  nestle  in  my  heart  again. 

Cold  is  the  heart  that  cannot  feel 
The  influence  of  a  power  like  thine ; 

Stem  is  the  man  that  uill  not  kneel, 
And  worship  at  so  fair  a  shrine. 

"  Sbma  J.** 


RED  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  confer  a  greater  favor 
upon  our  readers,  than  the  publicaiion  of  the  following  let- 
ter, which  came  from  the  pen  of  the  late  William  Wirt,  not 
many  months  before  his  death.  We  trust  that  its  admira- 
ble precepts,  so  eloquently  enforced,  will  not  be  lost  upon 
our  young  countiymen.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
mind  and  manner  of  the  accomplished  author,  will  see 
them  both  in  every  line.  His  genius,  his  taste,  and  bis 
warm-heartedness,  breathe  from  the  whole  produf.tion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  some  friend  of  Mr.  Wirt 
will  undertake  the  task  of  giving  his  correspondence  to  the 
public.  Few  men  possessed,  in  such  admirable  union,  the 
qualifications  for  epistolary  excellence.  Wit,  fancy,  mod 
originality,  gave  the  brightest  charm  to  his  conversation, 
and  we  have  rarely  known  a  high  conversational  talent  exist, 
without  epistolary  powers  of  similar  degree.  Our  country 
has  only  known  Mr.  Wirt,  as  a  jurist  or  a  statesman,  an 
orator  or  author.  Preeminent  as  he  was  in  all  these  hono- 
rable capacities,  his  proudest  distinction  was  his  social 
amiability  and  excellence.  This  correspondence  would 
surely  disclose  this  admirable  phase  of  his  character.  It  is 
due  to  his  fame,  and  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  country,  that  the  memorials  of  his  private  worth 
should  be  given  to  the  world.  Besides  this,  the  correspon- 
dence of  so  eminent  a  man,  occupying  so  many  prominent 
positions,  and  associated  so  intimately  with  all  the  contem- 
porary ability  of  the  country,  must  needs  contain  much  that 
would  illustrate  our  history,  and  be  interesting  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future  times.  We  repeat  our  hope,  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Wirt  will  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

Red  Sulphub  Springs,  August  25, 1833. 

Afy  Dear  Sir, — ^I  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of 
the  11th,  which  has  found  me  at  this  place — the  re- 
motest of  the  mineral  waters  of  Virginia  in  this  di- 
rection, that  have  any  living  fame— and  I  wish  you 
were  with  me.  Your  dyspepsia,  in  all  its  conse- 
quences, would  speedily  vanish  before  these  waters 
and  the  mountain  air.  I  doubt  whether  you  could 
do  a  wiser  thing,  even  yet,  than  to  run  over  in 
September  and  spend  a  few  weeks  among  these 
springs.  It  would  enable  yon  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
health  for  the  winter's  campaign — ^for  what  is  the 
mens  sana  without  the  corpore  sano  ?  The  waters 
are  at  their  best  in  September,  and  in  this  region, 
they  tell  me,  the  month  of  October  is  the  finest  in 
the  whole  year — £ur  surpassing  our  Indian-summer ; 
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having  all  its  mildness  and  softness,  without  its 
enervating  effects.  It  is  my  purpose  to  test  the 
truth  of  this  representation  by  remaining  some- 
where in  this  region  until  October — the  principal 
part  of  the  time  perhaps  at  the  White  Sulphur — 
though  these  waters  agree  with  me  marvellously 
well  so  far.  According  to  the  report  o^*  the  scales, 
I  am  gaining  a  pound  here  every  day,  and  I  am 
sensible  of  great  improvement  in  my  strength,  good 
feelings  and  appetite.  For  recreation,  I  have 
horses,  company,  a  few  books  and  my  pen,  and  do 
not  find  my  time  at  all  heavy  on  my  hands — though 
I  should  certainly  find  it  so  at  Saratoga,  amid 
such  an  oppressive  throng — such  a  rabble-route  as 
that  must  be.  .  .  .  I  love  these  green  mountains, 
richly  wooded  to  their  summits,  with  their  poetic 
breadth  of  lights  and  shadows  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set— the  rich  verdure  of  the  lawns,  fields  and  mea- 
dows— the  autumnal  flowers  that  are  bursting  around 
us — the  rains,  the  lightning,  and  the  thunders  re- 
verberating among  the  mountains  and  rolling  their 
echoes  along  the  valleys.  These  are  the  scenes 
for  great  thinking.  A  petit  maitre  would  be  out 
of  his  element  here,  for  he  cannot  think  at  all, 
much  less  think  greatly.  One  cannot  be  frivolous 
amid  so  much  natural  grandeur.  The  mountains 
would  frown  their  rebuke  upon  him,  and  the  starry 
firmament,  sparkling  with  such  unwonted  lustre, 
these  cold  nights,  would  awe  him  into  solemnity  if 
they  could  not  raise  him  to  sublimity.  I  think  you 
would  spend  two  or  three  weeks  here  with  great 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  advantage  to  your  health. 

Have  you  ever  dipped  into  the  works  of  Edmund 
Burke  ?  I  do  not  think  he  is  properly  estimated  in 
our  country,  nor,  I  suspect  in  his  own,  except  by  a 
few.  His  speeches  have  so  much  richness  and 
splendor  of  imagination,  that  the  great  mass  of 
readers  seldom  look  farther,  and  learn  nothing  of  the 
abundance,  the  greatness  and  accuracy  of  his  think- 
ing. I  have  just  been  carousing  with  him,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works,  which  I  have  found  here,  and 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  powerful  grasp 
of  his  mind,  compared  with  some  other  modern 
writers,  who  had  just  passed  through  my  hands. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  masterly  thinker,  and  I  commend 
him  to  your  acquaintance.  I  like  his  essays  better 
than  his  speeches,  for  they  are  cHl  thought,  without 
any  ambition  of  ornament,  and  show  the  great  play 
of  his  mental  machinery,  in  the  naked  majesty  of 
its  strength.  Such  are  the  models  on  which  I 
would  wish  you  to  form  the  action  of  your  own 
mind.  You  must  look  far  above  and  beyond  the 
living  models  that  meet  your  daily  view.  These 
are,  some  of  them,  good  examples  of  energy, 
pushing  industry,  and  untiring  perseverance,  and 
are,  so  far,  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  But  when 
you  come  to  the  article  of  thinking,  with  reference 
to  professional  preparation,  you  must  look  far,  very 
far  beyond  and  above  them,  you  must  take  a  wider 
horizon — ^sweep  in  larger  circles— draw  your  argu- 


ments from  greater  depths,  and  learn  to  fold  your 
adversary  in  coils  of  a  more  anaconda-gripe.  This 
pregnancy  and  force  of  thinking,  this  fertility  of  re- 
source, this  depth  and  breadth  and  amplitude  of 
idea,  is  to  be  learned  only  by  studying  the  greatest 
masters.  Take  up,  for  example,  Butler^s  Analogy 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  study  it  as 
a  specimen  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Observe 
how  profoundly  and  widely  he  surveys  his  subject ; 
how  carefully  and  beautifully  he  evolves  his  argu- 
menti  and  with  what  resistless  cogency  he  draws 
his  conclusions.  Bacon *s  Essay  on  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing and  on  Government,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary chapters  of  Hooker  on  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity, are  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  of  thinking. 
These  essays  of  Burke  and  the  constitutional  opi- 
nions of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  belong  to  the  same 
great  class  of  intellectual  effort,  and  you  ought  to 
become  fiuniliar  with  them. 

In  composing,  think  much  more  of  your  matter 
than  your  manner.  To  be  sure,  spirit,  grace,  and 
dignity  of  manner  are  of  great  importance  both  to 
speaker  and  writer — but  of  infinitely  more  impor- 
tance is  the  weight  and  worth  of  matter.  The 
fashion  of  the  times  is  much  changed,  since  Thomp- 
son wrote  his  Seasons,  and  Hervey  his  Meditations. 
It  will  no  longer  do  to  fill  the  ear  only  with  plea- 
sant sounds,  or  the  fancy  with  fine  images.  The 
mind,  the  understanding,  must  be  filled  with  solid 
thought.  The  age  of  ornament  is  over :  that  of 
utility  has  succeeded — the  pugna  quam  pampa  ap- 
tius  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  men  fight  now  with 
clenched  fists,  not  with  the  open  hand — with  logic, 
and  not  with  rhetoric.  It  is  the  rough,  abrupt 
strength  of  Mr.  ••••♦♦•  which  has  given  him 
reputation.  It  is  its  roughness  and  abruptness, 
which  makes  it  the  more  manifest  and  striking. 
This  roughness  and  abruptness,  are  natural  to  hin^ 
but  I  believe  it  is  his  policy  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  subdue  them,  since  any  infusion  of  softness  and 
grace  would  conceal  that  ourang-outang  muscu- 
larity, which  is  his  peculiar  boast  and  pride.  I  have 
seen  equal  strength  and  greater  accuracy  in  others ; 
but  it  has  been  partly  veiled  by  a  more  graceful  and 
polished  manner,  and  a  more  creative  imagination. 

The  fashion  of  the  age,  therefore,  calls  on  you  to 
cultivate  this  great,  powerful  and  wide-sweeping 
habit  of  thinking,  and  to  go  for  strength  ftnd  not 
for  beauty.  As  connected  with  it,  and  essential  to 
it,  you  must  begin  forthwith,  and  persevere  in  trea- 
suring up  all  sorts  of  useful  knowledge.  You  must 
be  continually  awake  and  alive  to  all  that  is  passing 
around  you,  and  let  nothing  that  can  be  turned  to 
account  escape  your  observation.  Mr.  JefiTerson 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
keep  regular  files  of  his  newspapers,  and  to  pre- 
serve every  pamphlet,  whether  speech  or  disserta- 
tion, on  any  public  subject,  whether  of  politics, 
arts  or  science,  which  issued  from  the  press.   Thua 
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he  was  continually  master  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  own  age,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
These  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  he  would  have 
assorted  and  bound  in  volumes  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  for  reference.  But 
beside  these  coUectania  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  there  is  a  great  field  for  personal  ob- 
servation, which  must  depend  on  your  own  sight 
and  memory,  and  such  minutes  as  you  may  choose 
to  make  of  them,  in  your  own  private  diary  or 
common-place  book.  Perhaps  there  is  no  property 
in  which  men  are  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  than  in  the  various  degrees  in 
which  they  possess  this  faculty  of  observation.  The 
great  herd  of  mankind — the/ruges  consumere  nati — 
pass  their  lives  in  listless  inattention  and  indiffer- 
ence to  what  is  going  on  around  them,  being  per- 
fectly content  to  satisfy  the  mere  cravings  of  nature ; 
while  those  who  are  destined  to  distinction,  have  a 
lynx-eyed  vigilance,  that  nothing  can  escape.  Yon 
see  nothing  of  the  Paul  Pry  in  them,  yet  they  know 
all  that  is  passing,  and  keep  a  perfect  reckoning 
not  only  of  every  interesting  passage,  but  of  all 
the  characters  of  the  age  who  have  any  concern  in 
them.  It  is  ibis  that  makes  that  large  experience 
which  is  the  great  school  of  wisdom.  This  is  that 
thorough  and  wide-extended  knowledge  of  man- 
kind for  which  all  the  great  men,  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  have  been  so  celebrated,  and  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  that  they  ever  should  have 
been  great  men.  This  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of 
what  you  have  to  do,  if  you  aspire  to  a  high  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame.  There  are  ail  the  arrears 
of  past  history,  ancient  and  modern,  to  settle,  and 
all  the  sciences  and  arts.  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  him- 
self, a  living  and  walking  Cyclopedia — so  is  Mr. 
Madison,  and  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams.  Vita  brevis, 
ars  longa.  There  is  too  much  to  acquire,  to  expect 
to  become  a  thorough  master  of  every  thing.  You 
will  have  to  make  a  selection.  This  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Locke,  as  you  will  see  in  the  first 
article  of  No.  XCIX,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
But,  even  with  a  selection,  young  as  you  are,  you 
have  no  time  to  lose,  if  you  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
first  men  of  t>ie  day,  and  to  mix  your  name,  histo- 
rically, with  that  of  your  age  and  country.  It  is 
only  by  such  a  lofly  aspiration,  that  you  can  reach 
your  own  highest  attainable  point.  It  was  by  such 
a  struggle  with  the  aliquid  vastum  et  immensum^ 
that  Cicero  gained  the  summit,  from  which  his 
fame  still  beams,  through  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies, to  this  distant  land  of  ours — and  those  who 
would  shine  imperishably,  must  follow  his  example. 
But  I  have  given  you  a  prelection,  instead  of  a 
letter,  which  is  more  than  you  bargained  for.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  still  more 
to  see  you.  Wishing  yoa  health,  prosperity  and 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

\Vm.  Wirt. 


PYSCHE ;  OR,  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

The  original  of  the  following  poem  was  found  in  a  rery 
ancient  edition  of  the  AniAologia,  and  is  ascribed  to  Julian, 
air  J  rwv  vvof  ;^(iiy  Aiyvinrrov,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  wrote 
some  elegant  poems  in  the  style  of  Amacreon.  The  trans- 
lator has  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  has  made  a  literal  interpretation  of  many  of 
the  terms  found  in  the  Greek,  on  account  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  adapting  English  expressions  to  the  style  and 
idiom  of  the  original ;  believing  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
force  of  accuracy  would  be  preferable  even  to  the  elegance 
of  a  paraphrase. 

The  annexed  annotations  and  references  will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 


A  butterfly  clung  to  a  moss-mantled  flower' 
Just  bedewed  by  the  drops  of  a  fresh  summer  shower. 
But  she  sipped  not  the  moisture  that  clustered  around, 
Nor  tasted  the  nectar  she  there  might  have  found. 
The  botterfly^s  life  was  as  brief  as  *twas  bright, 
Like  those  flow'rs  that  are  bom  and  that  die  with  the  light; 
And  now  she  has  come,  without  murmur  or  sigh, 
To  kiss  the  sweet  rose-bud,  and  kissing  to  die, 
For  much  was  she  wearied  of  all  that  she  knew — 
The  flowV  and  its  fragrance— the  leaf  and  its  dew.' 
The  moment  she  sprang  from  her  tomb  into  birth, 
She  had  known  all  the  treasures  of  air  and  of  eartli, 
And,  sporting  along  on  her  glittering  wings. 
Had  stray 'd  'mid  the  sweetest  and  brightest  of  things. 
The  honey  and  dew  had  been  hers,  ere  she  sought, 
She  had  drank  of  the  perfumes  the  zephyrs  had  brought. 
At  first,  all  the  beauties  that  burst  on  her  sight 
To  her  heart  bore  a  wild  and  a  thrilling  delight. 
And  the  odors  which  rose  from  the  gardens  and  groTes, 
Where  the  nightingale  sings  and  the  humming-bird  roves 
Were  so  deeply  delicious,  her  senses  were  drunk, 
And  her  soul  in  the  languor  of  luxury  sunk.^ 

But  soon  she  was  sated  with  raptures  like  this. 
And  she  started  again  in  her  search  after  Bliss. 
For  she'd  learned  that  Delight  was  the  oflfspringof  Change, 
And  that  Joy  only  flowed  from  the  new  and  the  strange. 
'Twas  in  vain — ^siill  in  vain ;  for  the  earth  would  not  yield* 
A  sweet  not  inhaled,  nor  a  tint  not  revealed ; 
And  drooping  her  wings  on  a  fair  summer  day, 
To  the  rose  thus  she  sighed,  as  her  life  ebbed  away : 
"  Fairest  of  flowers,  my  languid  heart* 
From  things  of  earth — from  thee  must  part, 
1 1  eavc  thy  charms  behind  ;  1  go 
Where  Joys  from  Change  forever  flow, 
And  where  the  sense  is  never  cloyed 
With  sweets  too  constantly  enjoyed ! 

IVe  wanderM  ever  since  my  birth. 
Amid  the  richest  scenes  of  earth, 
And  sought  for  pleasures  many  a  day, 
That  would  not  sate  nor  pass  away ; 
But  never — never  have  1  won 
The  peace  my  hopes  were  fixed  upon, 

I  look'd  upon  the  tranquil  sea 

When  all  iu  wares  slept  beauteously, 

And  when  the  gentle  zephyr  sighed 

His  music  o'er  the  purple  tide, 

I  thought  it  lovely,  know*st  thou  why  f 

Because  the  tempest  rage  was  nigh  ! 

1  saw  the  glorious  sun  arise, 

And  kiss  with  light  the  blushing  skies. 
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The  wakening  earth  received  his  beams 
With  smiles  upon  her  fields  and  streams. 
The  scene  was  charming— for  the  Night 
Had  fled  before  the  God  of  Light. 
The  foolish  man  who  prates  of  woe, 
My  sad  existence  does  not  know. 

One  ceaseless  course  of  changeless  bliss* 
Is  worse  than  varied  wretchedness  ; 
And  every  transport  of  ihe  heart 
Is  dear,  becaase  it  most  depart. 

Whoever  dreams  a  sluggish  life 
Not  dashed  with  sorrow  nor  with  strife,' 
The  dross  of  pleasure  may  possess, 
But  knows  not  real  happiness. 
Lnusuma,  April,  1843.  W- 


^  In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  butterfly  was  the 
representation  of  Psyche.  The  animating  and  immortal 
prtnciple^-fiHing  the  corporal  existence  with  sensibility  and 
intelligence,  and  destined  to  reappear  in  another  form  and 
new  region  of  iieing.  This  metaphorical  allusion  is  yet 
visible  on  some  of  their  grave-stones,  and  formed  the  de- 
vice of  many  of  their  gems.  Like  this  insect,  the  nature 
of  man  has  three  modifications,  of  being.  It  emerges  from 
the  woman  in  the  human  shape ;  it  reposes  in  the  grave  on- 
destroyed  aUhough  dissolved :  and  it  will  spring  from  dust 
into  an  ethereal  existence,  more  perfect,  because  more  ex- 
panded, and  more  glorious,  because  more  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  wonders  and  felicities  of  eternal  light. 

Noi  aiam  vermi 

Nati  a  formar  Tangillica  forfalla  ? 

Pytcht  was  the  divinity  of  PUanare.  She  was  the  com- 
panion of  Zepkynu  and  the  mistress  of  Love.  Jupiter 
made  her  immortal  after  death. 

'Dew  is  the  nutriment  of  some  insects.  The  poets 
Cuicied  that  it  made  them  melodious. 

AfMrn  TfTriyatf  fuBvcai  Spoeov^  aXXs  voioyrce 
Att6ct9  aatrvay  etet  ycyoDvorepoy 

B0ok  I  of  the  Anihologia. 

In  dew  that  drops  from  morning's  wings. 

The  gay  Cicada  sipping  floats ; 
And  drunk  with  dew  his  matin  sings 

Sweeter  than  any  Cygnet's  notes. — Moore. 

Dnmque  thy  mo  pascentut  apes,  dum  ror«  Cycadso. — Virgil.. 

'  Imbecillitas  de  socictate  fragilitatis  redundat  ad  mentem. 

Lactantiue  Library, 

*To  please  thee  I  have  emptied  all  my  store : 
I  can  invent  and  can  supply  no  more, 
&ut  run  the  round,  against  the  round  I  ran  before. 
Lucretius  Liber  3.    De  Rerum  Natura. 

Dryden. 

*  Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est.— Horace. 

*Menippus,  in  Lucian,  asks  Chiron,  why  he  chose  death 
when  he  might  have  been  dirine,  Chiron  answers  that  be 
was  disgusted  with  the  identity  and  continual  similitude  of 
the  things  of  life,  the  same  scenes  perpetually  recurring, 
and  the  same  actions  incessantly  exhibited ;  for  he  con- 
sidered Delight  a  continual  vicissitude,  not  a  changeless 
monotony. 

0«  yefana  avrca  dcroXAa  teat  tv  roi  fttTaonvdr  dXtoe  to  rtpv- 
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Yet  still  the  self  same  scene  of  things  appears ; 

And  would  be,  even  eould'st  thou  ever  live ; 

For  life  is  still  but  life,  there's  nothing  new  to  give. 

Dryden. 

'  Seneca  asserts  that  misfortune  is  necessary  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind.  **  He  that  never  was  acquainted  with 
adversity,"  says  he,  **  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side, 
and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  of  nature." 


RAMBLES  IN  SWITZERLAND; 
OR,  NOTES  OF  AN   AMERICAN  TOURIST. 

EZCDR8I0N  TO  LAUSANNB  AND  BERNK. 

It  was  on  the  moroingof  the  17th  Aagtist,  1641, 
that  a  one  horse  carriage,  bearing  the  local  denomi- 
oation  of  a  fiacrey  in  which  was  seated  your  hum- 
ble servant,  set  out  from  that  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Geneva,  called  V  Eveche,  or  Bishop's  grounds. 
His  object  was  an  excursion  for  health  and  obser- 
vation, to  commence  with  a  visit  via  Lausanne  to 
Berne,  a  city  whose  wealth  and  local  position  had 
formerly  secured  to  it  a  kind  of  ascendancy  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  regarded,  even  now,  as  the 
capital  of  the  repuhlic,  being  the  residence  of  the 
representatives  of  foreiga  governments;  with  the 
exception  of  oar  own  consul,  however,  who  is  loca- 
ted at  Basle,  a  frontier  town  at  the  angle  made  by 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

The  driver,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
fiacre,  was  an  individual  whom  I  had  had  occasion 
to  employ  before,  and  in  whose  story  I  had  been 
much  interested.  He  was  a  Savoyard,  who  had 
a  passport  permitting  him  to  leave  his  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  occupation  in  Geneva, 
which  city  is  not  more  than  three  miles  distant 
from  the  frontier  of  Savoy.  Even  this  man,  op- 
pressed as  he  was  at  home,  and  with  difficulty  pro- 
curing permission  to  leave  his  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  livelihood  abroad,  could  not 
bear  to  hear  a  stranger  speak  in  disrespectful  terms 
of  his  native  land ;  an  evidence  that  Providence 
has  made  the  love  of  country  a  part  of  oar  very 
being.  When  I  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  pain  I 
had  experienced  while  travelling  over  a  country  so 
down-trodden  as  Savoy  is,  and  alluded  to  that  iron 
rule  which  held  to  the  earth  a  people  already  bowed 
down  by  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  by  a  spiritual 
despotism  worse  than  either,  he  seemed  to  regard 
my  remarks  as  personal,  and  replied  to  them  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  there  is  no  cause  so  bad 
but  some  good  things  may  be  said  in  its  favor.  He 
pointed  to  Savoy  as  the  country  from  which  some 
of  Napoleon's  bravest  generals  derived  their  birth, 
and  eulogised  the  grandeur  of  the  public  edifices  of 
Turin,  and  the  charming  aspect  of  the  country 
itself;  with  reference  to  which,  I  must  confess  that 
his  highest  eulogies  were  not  excessive.    But  whea 
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I  spoke  to  him  of  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  and 
of  the  moral  beauty  exhibited  in  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, my  remarks  seemed  not  to  be  comprehended, 
and  the  only  answer  they  elicited  was,  "  Elles  ap- 
partierment  k  V  Xngleterrer*  ("  They,"  the  United 
States,  *^  belong  to  England  V)  a  question  which 
indicated  that  our  recent  history  was  not  made  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Savoy. 

The  carriage  had  been  selected  with  a  particular 
reference  to  affording  a  good  opportunity  for  view- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  country  through  which  my 
proposed  jaunt  led ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  seat  on  the  back ;  a  fact  which  it 
might  be  unnecessary  to  mention,  were  it  not  that 
there  is  a  curious  vehicle  in  common  use  at  Geneva, 
and  often  selected  by  Englishmen,  in  which  the 
seat  occupies  one  of  the  sides,  instead  of  the 
back  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  give  the  traveller 
an  admirable  opportunity  of  riding  the  whole  day 
along  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  it. 

But  we  are  now  entering  the  Porte  de  Rive,  one 
of  the  south  gates  of  the  city,  under  the  middle 
archway ;  on  each  side  are  two  smaller  archways 
intended  for  foot-passengers.  We  have  already 
passed  the  miniature  draw-bridge  over  the  ditch 
A  soldier  stands  by  the  entrance,  scanning  our 
appearance  with  as  much  formality  as  if  we 
were  entering  a  beleagured  city.  We  must  cross 
the  city,  and  then  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone, 
in  order  to  get  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake.  All  is  life  and  motion  among  the  market 
folks  and  trades'  people,  even  at  this  early  hour, 
We  rattle  over  the  stone  pavements  and  look  upon 
the  dirty  stuccoed  walls  of  stores  and  dwellings ; 
from  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  former,  goods 
are  already  displayed,  inviting  purchasers.  Here 
and  there  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  wines.  Bidding 
adieu  to  my  friend,  who  had  accompanied  me  thus 
far,  I  was  soon  borne  across  the  city  to  the  quay, 
and  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Rhone.  The  color 
of  the  water  of  this  river,  as  it  issues  from  the 
lake,  strikes  the  stranger  with  surprise.  It  has 
often  been  compared  to  the  indigo  water,  as  it  issues 
from  a  dyer's  vat.  It  is  of  a  bright  and  beautiful 
blue  color.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributed  it  to 
the  presence  of  Iodine ;  but  the  cause  of  so  singu- 
lar a  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
The  Rhone  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  east, 
a  muddy  or  lime- colored  fluid,  and  leaves  it  on  the 
west,  a  fluid  of  the  most  beautiful  bright  blue  color. 

It  was  not  a  work  of  necessity  that  led  me  to 
travel  for  thirty  miles  along  the  lake  of  Geneva 
by  land.  There  were  three  modes  of  conveyance, 
which  any  one  might  use  for  the  purpose  of  travel- 
ling to  any  point  upon  the  lake,  either  by  Bateau- 
6'Vapeurj  (steamer,)  diligence ^  or  voiiure  fmblique, 
(public  carriage.)  I  chose  the  last,  as  my  destina- 
tion was  Berne,  about  90  miles  from  Geneva,  by 


way  of  Lausanne,  and  I  wished  to  see  more  of  the 
country  and  obtain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Swiss  character  in  the  rich  Cantons  of  Geneva, 
Vaud,  Friburg,  Neuchatel  and  Berne,  than  I  could 
have  done  in  the  hurried  transit  of  a  steamer  or 
diligence.  English  families,  who  can  afford  it, 
bring  their  carriages  and  travel  post  through  the 
country.  Horses  and  postilions,  or  drivers,  are 
easily  procured  at  any  of  the  inns  of  the  interior, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  There  were  three 
very  good  steamers  on  the  lake,  small,  and  con- 
structed a  r  Anglaise,  They  took  passengers  to 
the  end  of  the  lake  for  about  9  francs,  "  stopping 
at  the  intermediate  places,"  as  our  steamboat  adver- 
tisements read.  This  route,  (which  I  afterwards 
adopted,)  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  view 
the  lake,  that  should  be  embraced  by  all  travellers. 

The  ride  along  the  northern  border,  in  a  pleasant 
day,  is  as  charming  as  any  body  could  wish ;  but, 
it  is,  for  the  first  twenty-five  miles  at  least,  of  that 
character  of  scenery  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe ; 
as  there  is  so  much  that  is  soothing  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  lake,  or  charming  in  the  green  aspect 
of  the  vineyards,  or  interesting  in  the  numerous 
chateaux  which  crown  most  of  the  heights.  I  was 
interested  in  observing  that  every  Swiss  town 
through  which  we  passed,  no  matter  how  small  its 
size,  or  plain  as  regards  the  construction  of  its 
buildings,  was  furnished  with  a  green  and  level 
promenade,  ornamented  with  stately  elms,  and  pro- 
vided with  seats  arranged  here  and  there. 

One  is  reminded  of  his  approach  to  Lausanne, 
by  the  appearance  of  well  built  houses  with  grounds 
around  them  laid  out  with  care.  Vineyards,  which 
are  said  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  wine  in 
Switzerland,  are  to  be  seen  on  all  the  hills,  so 
planted  as  to  receive  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
hill}s  is  much  more  favorable  than  a  plain  country, 
to  the  growth  of  vines,  as  the  soil  is  kept  more 
permanently  dry ;  a  state  which  is  necessary  for 
the  maturing  of  the  grapes. 

When  within  four  miles  of  the  city,  the  view 
one  gets  of  the  Gothic  spire  of  the  cathedral,  is 
exceedingly  imposing ;  an  effect  produced  both  by 
its  own  height,  and  by  the  commanding  position  it 
occupies.  Indeed,  as  Tsubsequently  observed,  the 
first  object  the  stranger  sees,  on  approaching  a 
Swiss  town  of  any  note,  rising  from  amid  a  mass 
of  matter  that  the  senses  have  not  yet  separated 
into  the  abodes  of  men  and  marts  of  trade,  is  a 
dark-looking  object  surmounting  a  building  whose 
immense  size  and  well-balanced  architectural  pro- 
portions would  astonish  the  architects  of  our  younger 
country.  Indeed,  the  inquiry  often  presented  itself 
to  my  mind,  where  were  the  funds  obtained,  or 
where  were  the  people  by  whom  these  costly  struc- 
tures were  erected,  in  their  magnificence  and  pro- 
portions contrasting  so  strangely  with  the  seeming 
poverty  around.  The  cathedral  of  Lausanne  is  a 
very  old  edifice,  dating  originally  from  the  year 
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1000;  thoQgh  it  was  rebuilt  in  1300.  It  is  of  the 
usual  atone  for  eathedrala,  a  dark  brown  sandstone; 
and  is  provided  with  eoorinotis  buttresses,  grace 
fully  carved  windows,  and  numerous  niches  and 
points  characteristic  of  ijie  order.  This  cathedral, 
like  others  of  the  same  age,  is  made  the  resting- 
place  of  certain  individuals  once  distinguished 
Among  other  tombs  is  that  of  Victor  Amadous  of 
Savoy,  who  anited  in  his  person  the  characters  of 
Duke,  Bishop  of  Geneva  and  Pope,  and  finally  died 
a  Monk  in  a  convent  of  Savoy. 

Lausanne,  the  capital  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  one 
of  the  few  strongholds  of  Protestantism  in  Switzer- 
land, stands  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  side  of  a  slope,  probably 
from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  lake. 
Above,  and  at  each  side  of  the  city,  the  ground 
seems  to  defy  any  attempt  at  regularity  of  outline, 
by  the  graceful  forms  of  numerous  little  hills;  while 
the  slope  beneath  the  city  presents  a  broad  surface 
of  green,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  the  taste- 
ful mansion  of  some  gentleman,  and  by  luxuriant 
vineyards  which  cover  the  whole  like  a  carpet.  The 
city  is  built  on  two  principal  ridges,  with  a  ravine 
between,  through  which  flows  a  rapid  stream  of 
water.  On  one  of  these  ridges,  stands  the  cathe- 
dral, and  near  to  it  the  castle,  an  old  building  with 
high  walls,  round  towers,  and  a  heavy  archway, 
once  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Lausanne. 
There  are  several  churches  besides  the  cathedral, 
both  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  denominations. 
The  cathedral  is  used  by  the  former  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
14,000 ;  that  of  the  Canton  is  estimated  at  17,700. 

To  the  stranger  conversant  with  the  leading 
works  of  English  literature,  Lausanne  is  interest- 
ing as  having  been  the  city  where  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  finished  his  grand  work  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  hotel 
one  sees  on  entering  the  city  from  Geneva,  is  the 
hotel  Gibbon,  a  new  and  elegant  edifice.  The  pri- 
vate house  of  the  historian  is  still  pointed  out,  and 
is  visited  with  interest  by  travellers. 

After  passing  through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees, 
which  constituted  a  public  promenade,  I  entered  the 
city,  and  driving  up  hill  and  down  hill  over  stone 
pavements,  with  here  and  there  a  ston3  fountain 
emitting  graceful  jets  d'eau,  I  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Canorme.  Preliminaries  being  adjusted,  I 
sallied  forth  with  Joseph  as  goide,  who  bad  been 
here  before  to  see  the  city. 

The  language  principally  used  at  Lansanne  is 
the  French ;  though  the  German  is  the  prevailing 
language  of  the  Canton.  Every  thing  about  the 
city  strikes  the  stranger  favorably.  It  has  a  loca- 
tion highly  favored  by  nature.  Surrounded  by 
every  thing  that  is  picturesque  in  natural  scenery, 
from  the  pines  and  cedars  that  cover  the  brow  of  the 
signal  (a  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  suburbs)  or 
the  abundant  foliage  of  elms  and  ash  tree^  back  of' 


the  city,  the  deep  and  rugged  clefts  in  the  hills  which 
divide  the  latter,  to  the  luxuriant  vineyards  which 
form  a  carpet  of  green,  sloping  down  to  the  lake. 
Though  tbe  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  not  of  so 
modern  a  character  as  some  parts  of  Geneva,  and 
though  it  has  to  contend  with  unevenness  in  the 
ground  which  do  not  favor  the  progress  of  "  public 
improvements,'*  yet  these  difilculties  presented  by 
nature  have  been  so  vigorously  combatted  by  an 
industrious  population,  that  the  architectural  merit 
of  Lausanne  is  by  no  means  inferior.  But  it  is  the 
natural  beauty  thrown  with  such  profusion  around 
Lausanne,  and  that  of  tbe  lake  of  Geneva  within 
her  view,  which  constitutes  the  attraction  for  many 
English  people  of  taste,  who  make  it  a  place  of 
residence  through  the  snmmer :  but  the  great  mv 
jority  of  these  go  to  Geneva  for  that  purpose  ;  or 
else,  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Switzerland, 
seek  the  sequestered  retirement  of  Intutaken.  It 
may  be  premature  to  institute  in  this  place,  a  com- 
parison respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  three. 
Geneva,  after  some  few  objects  have  been  visited, 
has  little  to  interest  the  stranger.  The  mountains 
of  Switzeriand  are  all  distant,  and  nothing  would 
indicate  to  the  stranger,  that  he  was  in  a  country 
of  high  mountains,  save  the  distant  prospect  of  Mt. 
Blanc,  (which,  however,  is  in  Savoy.)  The  lake, 
narrowing  in  the  shape  of  a  bom,  as  it  approaches 
the  city,  becomes  simply  a  pktin  sheet  of  water, 
whose  banks  contain  no  features  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Another  consideration,  that  hotel  charges 
are  rather  high  there,  might  not  be  without  its 
weight,  other  things  being  equal.  Intutaken,  toO| 
labors  under  the  ^  latter  objection.  Buried  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun 
and  Buioz,  it  has  a  distant  view  of  some  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  Obuland  mountains,  and  its  streets  and 
walks  are  laid  out  in  so  regular  a  manner  as  to 
afibrd  abundant  delight  to  the  eye  of  taste.  But 
Lausanne  enjoys  a  position  from  which  one  takes 
in,  at  a  bird's  eye  view,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva;  and  it  has  cliarming  environs 
which  the  stranger  can  never  tire  of  visiting.  It 
is  the  centre  of  Protestant  influence  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  capital  of  one  of  iu  richest  Cantons.  I 
could  not  but  mark  the  contrast,  as  I  stood  on  au 
eminence,  subsequently,  from  which  I  could  view  the 
numerous  thriving  villages  of  the  Canton  Vaud  and 
its  rich  fields,  and  then  look  over  into  Savoy  where 
the  villages  are  more  rare  amid  the  wrecks  of  baro- 
nial towers  and  castles.  One  meets  with  compara- 
tively few  of  the  latter  in  the  Canton  Vaud,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  nature  seems  to 
have  given  to  the  landscape  generally  a  rugged 
character,  more  congenial  with  the  wild  spirit  of 
the  feudal  barons. 

Having  learned  from  my  host,  that  the  finest 
point  of  view  about  Lausanne  was  the  signal,  an 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  back  of  tbe  town, 
I  proceeded  thither,  taking  the  *'  cooher''  for  a  guide, 
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a8  he  had  been  here  before.  Going  op  back  of  the 
town,  we  found  a  path  which  promised  to  lead  us 
more  directly  to  the  point.  We  followed  the  path 
heedlessly,  till  we  found  ourselves  within  a  gentle- 
raan^s  vineyard,  the  vines  of  which,  trained  with 
care  upon  a  thousand  short  poles,  were  hanging 
with  clusters  of  grapes.  We  had  proceeded  but  a 
little  way,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  notice  at 
the  side  of  the  path,  to  which  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Joseph.  The  latter  had  no  sooner  read  it,* 
than  sneaking  from  the  path,  he  worked  his  way 
most  stealthily  to  the  nearest  fence,  over  which  he 
leaped,  and  carefully  searching  with  his  eye  to  see 
if  he  was  noticed  by  any  one,  put  on  an  innocent 
air,  and  walked  along  composedly.  I  followed, 
though  not  with  equal  precipitancy.  I  thought  that 
he  displayed  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Savoyard,  who, 
having  led  another  into  a  difficulty,  would  leave 
him  to  bear  the  penalty.  Observing  seyeral  ladies 
and  gentlemen  taking  a  path  that  seemed  to  lead 
up  the  bill,  I  followed  suite,  thinking  that  they  were 
safer  guides  than  Joseph.  As  we  proceeded,  I 
was  astonished  to  see  so  many  persons  moving  up 
and  down  the  hill,  and  all  attired  in  holiday  dresses. 
It  struck  me  that  there  must  be  something  unusual 
to  give  rise  to  all  this  movement.  The  forest  be- 
came denser  and  denser  as  we  ascended.  An 
equally  dense  mass  of  foliage  covered  a  long  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  A  winding  and 
well  made  walk  told  that  this  most  be  a  great  resort 
for  the  pleasure-seeking  part  of  Lausanne. 

At  length,  the  top  was  gained,  and  the  great  at- 
traction to  so  many  idlers  ascertained.  The  young 
people  of  Lausanne,  of  both  sexes,  were  holding  a 
festival,  called  the  "  Fefe  des  Ecoliers.  We  pressed 
forward  to  the  ring  formed  by  the  spectators.  My 
claims  were  not  opposed ;  but  Joseph,  who  was 
Just  after  me,  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  a  gen 
d*  arme  for  his  forwardness,  accompanied  with  an 
intimation  to  step  back  a  little  ;  which  the  Savoyard 
obeyed,  at  the  same  time  touching  his  hat  very  res- 
pectfully. Within  the  ring,  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  were  waltzing,  many  couples  whirling  around 
close  after  others,  without  disturbing  the  harmony 
of  each  othcr^s  movements.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  fair  obtained  from  this  exercise  that 
vigor  and  sprightliness  of  motion,  which  lent  them 
grace  and  dignity  of  carriage.  Their  complexions 
were  clear  and  beautiful.  I  had  not  expected  to 
meet  so  much  beauty  out  of  America ;  but,  without 
making  any  confessions,  I  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  the  occasion  was  enough  to  have  fasci- 
nated a  Zeno ;  and  if  love  could  ever  dart  his 
arrows  with  fatal  effect,  it  might  have  been  under- 
neath the  trees  of  that  grove  where  nature  had  as- 
sumed her  most  pleasing  attitudes. 

♦  The  notice  wa«.  "  On  est  defender  d'aller  par  ici,  sur 
la  peine  d'amende,"  one  ia  prohibited  from  paasing  here, 
under  penalty  of  being  Jined.  The  latter  term  sufficiently 
Mplaioa  the  cause  o(  Joseph's  coaateraation. 


Ill  the  centre  of  the  ring,  stood  the  roaster  of 
ceremonies  with  the  band  of  music.  A  number  of 
soldiers,  the  never  iaOing  accompaniment  of  any 
pablic  celebration  in  Switzerland,  were  aeen  near 
by.  Around  the  whole,,  were  tables  eonuining 
wine,  fruits,  and  other  refreshments.  Near  by, 
a  stream  of  water  was  pouring  in  a  lively  jet  from 
the  trunk  of  a  vigorous  elm. 

I  went  out  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  end  of  this 
ridge^  called  the  Signal  Point,  from  which  the  view 
is  unrivalled.  First,  looking  to  the  South,  you  see 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  from  ito  eastern  end  to  its 
bend,  in  the  manner  of  a  horn,  before  reaching 
Geneva ;  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
above  Lausanne,  as  they  rise  bold  and  rocky,  and 
some  of  them  capped  with  snow ;  the  "  arrowy 
Rhone,*^  as  it  empties  into  that  extremity  of  the 
lake,  after  emerging  from  the  narrow  valley  which, 
as  it  retires  from  the  lake,  is  lost  amid  enormous 
mountains  in  the  distance ;  the  city  of  Lausanne, 
seeming  to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water  of 
the  lake,  with  its  numerous  spires  and  cathedral ; 
the  rich  country  on  the  right,  thickly  studded  with 
villages ;  the  deep  ravine  on  the  left,  winding  be- 
neath the  hills ;  and  the  road  from  Lausanne  to 
Berne,  making  its  way  up  the  opposite  hill,  and 
lost  amid  a  thick  forest  of  pines. 

The  exercises  on  the  hill  closed  with  sunset. 
The  boys,  with  the  aid  of  their  marshals,  whom 
somebody  had  ''tied  to  swords,"  formed  a  line; 
each  one  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows. 
Falling  into  a  path  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill 
from  the  one  by  which  we  had  ascended,  they 
marched  down  towards  the  city.  Glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  see  more  of  the  town,  I  followed  them ; 
their  joyous  faces  appearing  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  sombre  looking  walls  of  the  castle  of  the 
bishop,  under  the  arches  of  which  they  passed. 

It  was  at  5  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  one  of 
the  finest  days  in  August,  that  I  set  out  in  Joaeph^s 
''  fiacre"  for  Berne,  distant  from  Lausanne  about 
50  miles :  I  soon  got  out  of  the-  carriage,  and 
walked  up  the  long  ascent  immediately  back  of  the 
town.  Market-men  and  women  were  bringing, 
thus  early,  milk  in  huge  tubs  on  their  heads,  or  in 
deep  wooden  vessels  strapped  to  their  backs.  Here 
and  there,  a  cart,  loaded  with  vegetables,  was 
slowly  moving  to  town.  There  was  a  delightful 
freshness  and  purity  in  the  morning  air,  at  this 
elevation.  I  turned  back  and  gazed  upon  that  pros- 
pect which  I  had  before  beheld  from  the  '^^  Signal." 
It  seemed  a  view  too  beautiful  for  earth.  The  sun 
was  just  gilding  some  points  about  the  lake,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  dark  shades  thrown  upon 
the  waters  by  the  mountains.  The  whole  course 
of  the  lake  was  visible  as  far  as  Geneva.  If  I 
lived  at  Lausanne,  I  would  walk  up  to  one  of  those 
eminences  every  day,  and  gaze,  to  my  hearths  con- 
tent, upon  a  scene  like  that.  The  only  abatement 
*  to  my  fiiU  satisfaction  was  the  consciouaneas  that  I 
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was  alone ;  that  no  firiend  of  mine  was  near,  to 
eojoy  with  me  riches  which  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  participation.  But  there  was  no  one  near, 
except  the  surly  looking  Savoyard,  who  interrupted 
my  contemplations  by  the  observation,  **  C'eet  ane 
belle  vuc,  Monsieur." 

The  principal  business  of  the  Canton  Vand  is 
farming  and  raising  cattle.  We  encountered  herds 
of  these  on  the  move  for  the  markets  of  Geneva, 
France,  and  Italy.  They  are  enormously  large 
and  fkt.  Those  Intended  for  market  are  raised 
with  much  care,  and  are  not  forced  to  work  much. 
Thinking  them  equally  pugnacious  with  our  cattle, 
I  was  not  disposed  to  relish  the  prospect  of  encoun> 
teriog  a  herd  of  them.  But  the  genius  loci  is  mild- 
ness, and  this  feature  of  the  Swiss  character,  seems 
to  extend  even  to  their  domestic  animals. 

I  dined  at  Payeme,  an  ancient  town  surrounded 
by  a  curious  wall,  that  roust  have  been  built  in  the 
old  feudal  times  when  bows  and  arrows  were  the 
means  of  attack  and  defence.  But,  as  if  in  con* 
tempt  for  the  improvements  of  centuries,  these 
walls  are  left,  like  public  works  almost  everywhere 
in  Switzerland,  as  monuments  of  the  past,  forcibly 
reminding  one  of  what  a  theatre  was  this  for  the 
display  of  chivalrous  daring  and  courage  udder  the 
earliest  German  emperors.  Indeed,  everywhere  in 
Switzerland,  the  traveller  sees  monuments  left  by 
the  hands  of  those  courageous  raced  of  men  who 
have  maintained  the  independence  of  their  country, 
while  neighboring  states  have  changed  their  rulers 
or  lost  their  rank  among  the  nations. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  certain  forms  of  civility 
which  the  Swiss  of  the  interior  think  proper  to 
manifest  towards  strangers.  Any  of  the  peasantry 
whom  one  meets,  salutes  him  with  the  civil  bonjour^ 
or  with  the  German  expression  for  the  same.  It  is 
certainly  more  pleasant  than  that  reserve  which 
withholds  in  our  country  villages,  any  testimony 
of  kind  feeling  doe  to  a  stranger ;  or  than  that 
more  singular  incivility  which  prevailed  in  the 
hearts  of  two  young  English  students  of  Oxford, 
who  are  said  to  have  met  on  Mt.  Etna,,  and  not  to 
hare  spoken,  because  they  had  not  been  introduced 
to  one  another ! 

Morat,  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  old  wall,  and  stands  high 
above  the  water,  flanked  at  the  side  by  an  elevated 
terrace.  There  was  something  more  antique  in 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  than  I  had  thus  hx 
beheld  in  Switzerland.  The  dresses  worn  by  the 
womea,  might  have  been  easily  connected  in  one's 
mind»  with  the  fashions  of  the  middle  ages.  Yan- 
keea  would  have  turned  those  old  walls  to  some 
accoQot;  and  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  slow 
progress  of  decay,  would  have  transformed  them 
into  elegant  and  useful  buildings.  But  I  was  led 
to  recognize  a  principle  here,  which  I  afterwards 
saw  more  abundantly  verified,  that  any  structure 
vhich  once  goes  up  in  Switzerland,  is  never  to  be 


pulled  down  again.  EYchanging  civilities  with 
every  body  I  met,  while  taking  a  pleasant  ramble 
by  the  side  of  the  lake,  I  passed  a  part  of  the  after- 
noon and  the  evening  very  pleasantly,  and  retired 
to  rest  in  an  inn  as  comfortable  as  heart  could  wish. 

Th^  distance  from  Morat  to  Berne  is  about  15 
miles.  I  might  remark,  en  passant,  that  Morat 
was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  battle  fought  in  1476, 
between  the  Swiss  and  Burgundians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated.  But  individual  battle-scenes 
are  of  little  interest  in  a  country,  which  may  be 
called,  emphatically,  one  vast  battle-ground.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  portion  of  Swiss  ground,  but  th^ 
tops  of  her  lofty  mountains,  which  has  not,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  been  the  scene 
of  some  battle ;  and  even  the  solitudes  of  her  moun- 
tains, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  are  not  left  without 
being  stern  witnesses  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man.'* 

After  leaving  Morat,  our  road  led  up  a  mountain 
among  pine  forests.  These  always  make  the  route 
charming,  even  when  destitute  of  other  features  to 
give  it  interest ;  for  with  them,  the  scenery  is  never 
tame.  But  we  are  now  in  the  Canton  Berne,  con- 
taining 380,000  inhabitants,*  the  largest  and  richest 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.  Farming  is  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  Canton,  and 
the  people  are  intelligent  and  industrious.  We 
passed  by  fields,  to-day,  laden  with  abundant  crops, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  bandd  to  till 
them,  men  and  women  working  together.  Judging 
from  what  I  coold  see  of  their  respective  occupa- 
tions, as  I  passed,  it  struck  me  that  the  former  had 
not  even  the  gallantry  to  assume  the  heavier  tasks 
to  themselves,  but  admitted  the  women  to  be  coad- 
jutors in  all  the  severer  work  of  the  field. 

The  first  approach  to  Berne  is  very  fine.  It  is 
situated  on  a  platform  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  Aar,  which  is  seen 
winding  through  the  valley  in  the  foreground. 
The  appearance  of  the  city  is  not  so  modern  as 
that  of  Geneva ;  for  it  yet  retains  the  old  terraces 
and  portions  of  the  old  wall  of  feudal  days.  Berne 
had  ite  origin  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  op- 
pression of  those  petty  barons,  who  ruled  in  their 
own  castles,  and  were  the  terror  of  a  country  of 
s^srfs  and  peasants,  compelled  the  latter  to  resort  in 
numbers  to  some  stronghold,  .and  to  depend  for 
their  security  npon  the  firm  walls  which  they  could 
erect.  The  founder  was  Berchtold  V.,  Duke  of 
Zahringen.  It  was  soon  acknowledged  a  free  city 
of  the  Empire :  that  is,  was  made  subject  to  the 
Emperor  alone,  and  not  to  the  inferior  potentates 
for  whom  the  realm  was  pencilled  up.  But  the  in- 
habitants subsequently  formed  themselves  subject  to 
a  local  aristocracy,  who  monopolized  all  the  offices 
of  the  state,  yet  managed  them  without  reproaeh. 
This  order  of  things,  however,  was  changed  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.  The  present  popu. 
•  Kellei*s  map  of  Swiixerland. 
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lation  of  the  city  is  about  S5,000.  One  enters  the 
city  by  u  handsome  stone  gateway,  of  loodern  con- 
struction, guarded  by  several  gens  tT  armes,  I 
found  myself  immediately  in  a  wide  open  street, 
through  the  centre  of  which  flowed  a  stream  of 
water  in  a  narrow  channel,  while  at  short  intervals 
stood  stone  fountains  each  with  some  tasteful  image 
or  device  upon  it.  The  walks  are  conducted  under 
long  arcades,  which  extend,  successively,  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  street.  The  streets  of  Berne 
present  the  busy  and  bustling  air  of  a  capital.  I 
was  much  amused  with  the  dress  of  the  female 
peasantry.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  every  one 
of  the  twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  there 
prevails  a  different  fashion  for  the  female  dress. 
Whether  this  is  literally  true,  I  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  it  is  partially  true,  at  least : 
that  is,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  head-drees.  That 
of  Berne,  in  addition  to  its  wide  dissimilarity  from 
anything  of  modem  taste  in  particular,  is  as  ugly 
a  device  as  anything  could  be ;  even  uglier  than 
the  faces  they  were  set  off  to  adorn,  which,  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  were  painful  enough.  One 
would  think,  that  in  the  article  of  head-dress,  they 
had  preserved  religiously  the  fashion  of  the  12th 
century.  They  wore  a  kind  of  black  cap,  which, 
supported  by  bright  metallic  radii,  expanded  on  the 
sides  to  a  great  width.  The  whole  looks  as  if  the 
head  had  taken  to  itself  wings,  and  was  abont  to 
fly  away.  They  wore  a  waistcoat  of  white,  and  a 
frock  of  black.  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  du  Faucon,  and  my  early  morning  ride  has 
rendered  breakfast  an  agreeable  incident  previous 
to  undergoing  that  trouble  about  my  passport,  which 
was  fated  to  befal  me;  a  trouble  which  almost 
every  traveller  has  to  undergo,  in  consequence  of 
not  taking  lessons  from  the  experience  of  others. 
I  will  briefly  detail  an  account  of  my  perplexities, 
not  with  the  intent  of  inflicting  my  own  personal 
sufferings  on  the  sympathy  of  others,  but  with  the 
hope  that  some  reader  who  may  be  undertaking  the 
same  tour,  may  take  warning ;  for  it  is  a  disagreea- 
ble thing  to  be  obliged  to  change  one^s  route,  when 
once  determined  on ;  though  I  doubt  not,  such  a 
change  was  very  much  for  my  advantage. 

Previous  to  leaving  Lausanne,  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  get  the  visee  of  the  Sardinian  Minis- 
ter wImi  happened  to  reside  there.  But,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Milan  and  Venice,  I  needed  the 
visee  of  the  Austrian  consul,  who  resides  at  Berne. 
After  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  du  Faucon,  I  inquired 
of  the  gmrton  (waiter)  the  address  of  the  Austrian 
oonsoU  and  with  Joseph  for  a  guide,  set  out  in 
search  of  his  residence.  On  finding  the  office,  I 
was  informed  that  I  must  wait  till  just  eleven  o^clock, 
when,  if  I  would  make  my  appearance,  my  pass- 
port would  receive  the  necessary  visee.  I  accor- 
dingly went  out,  and  waited  till  my  watch  told  roe 
that  it  was  eleven,  when  I  returned  and  presented 
my  passport,  but  was  told  that  it  was  too  late. 


There  was  a  disagreement  of  fifteen  minutes  be- 
tween my  watch  and  the  chronometers  at  Berne. 
The  functionary  had  concluded  to  do  no  more  busi- 
ness for  the  day,  and  my  representations  of  the 
inconvenience  to  which  his  refusal  would  subject 
me,  were  of  no  avail.  Indeed  so  positive  was  the 
refusal  that  one  of  the  young  men,  to  whom  I  sub- 
sequently offered  money  to  get  it  done  for  me  could 
not  succeed.  I  had  previously  found  this  a  most 
effectual  resort  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  in  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  and  now  to  find  that  its  power  was 
limited  by  any  circumstances,  afforded  me  matter 
of  surprise.  This  difllculty  would  have  been  ob- 
viated, if  I  had  given  my  passport  to  the  police  at 
Geneva,  directing  them  to  send  it  on,  and  return 
it  to  me  there  ;  for  which  service,  I  should  have 
had  to  pay  only  a  moderate  sum  for  postage.  As 
it  was,  my  passport  was  regular  for  all  purposes  of 
travel  in  Switserland,  Germany  and  France,  and 
the  only  effect  of  my  disappointment  was,  that  I 
was  thereby  prevented  from  visiting  Milan  and 
Venice.  I  went  back  to  my  hotel,  disappointed 
and  perplexed.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to 
return  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Canorme  at  Lausanne, 
and  give  my  passport  to  the  police  there — another 
blonder.  I  should  have  given  it  to  my  hotel  keeper 
at  Berne,  and  have  directed  him  to  send  it  to  me 
by  mail,  endorsed.  But  being  determined  to  return, 
I  went  out  on  the  promenade,  and  amused  myself 
as  much  as  possible  till  4  o^clock  when  the  '^cocher^' 
and  I  set  out  on  our  return,  by  way  of  Friburg.  I 
had  stipulated  for  a  difference  of  route  in  going  and 
returning,  in  consideration  of  which,  I  had  pro- 
mised the  houn  main,*  As  I  subsequently  visited 
Berne  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and 
made  a  longer  stay  there,  I  shall  reserve  all  at- 
tempts at  description  to  that  time. 

Friburg  is  the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  same 
name.  Its  appearance  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
picturesque,  on  my  approach  to  it  at  about  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  as  we  turned  a  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1300. 
Us  architecture  seems  to  hail  from  the  feudal  days, 
as  the  characteristic  walls  and  watch-towers  of  that 
time  are  still  standing.  They  evince  the  rude,  but 
strong  workmanship  of  that  period.  It  is  built  on 
a  rocky  platform,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  ravine 
170  feet  deep.  The  precipitous  sides  which  sup- 
port that  platform,  at  such  an  elevation,  would  seem 
to  defy  all  hostile  approach  to  the  town  from  with- 
oBt,  and  to  make  all  other  defence  unnecessary. 
But  to  cross  this  ravine,  which  is  more  than  800 
feet  in  width,  the  famous  suspension  bridge  of  Fri- 
burg has  been  erected.  lu  prodigious  length; 
(nearly  900  feet,)  is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  it  is  the  longest 

*  A  gratuity  of  two  or  three  frascs  over  the  stipulated 
sum,  which  is  generally  expected  by  an  employe^  is  a  mat- 
ter of  coarse,  oniess,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  agreemeot. 
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in  the  world.  Its  diroensioDB  are  as  follows  :*— 
Isogth  nearly  000  feet;  breadth  38  feet,  and  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  170  feet.  The 
first  appearance  of  it  strnck  me  with  awe,  not  nn- 
miied  with  terror,  at  the  sight  of  a  work  of  such 
great  length  apparently  unsupported,  while  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  afforded  bat  a 
dreary  prospect,  shonld  it  give  way  under  one. 
The  engineer  was  Mr.  Chaley  of  Lyons.  It  was 
completed  in  1834,  and  opened  with  great  cere- 
mony. I  have  been  told  that  it  is  ascertained  by 
calculation,  that  as  many  of  the  heaviest  carts 
loaded,  with  four  horses  attached  to  each,  as  could 
stand  on  the  bridge,  might  be  stationed  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  breaking  it.  How- 
ever, as  the  individual  who  figured  out  this  problem 
might  have  made  some  mistake,  1  was  willing  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  let  the  horse  go  on 
first  and  try  the  strength  of  the  materials.  There  is 
always  a  slight  motion  perceptible,  even  when  an 
individual  walks  over ;  this  becomes  very  material 
under  the  weight  of  a  horse  snd  carriage.  The 
famous  Menai  bridge,  which  ranked  next  to  this,  was 
only  580  feet  in  length. 

After  paying  our  toll  of  3  batz^  (9  cents,)  we 
entered  upon  the  bridge.  At  each  end  of  it,  stands 
a  strong  granite  column,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
bridge,  and  70  or  80  feet  in  height.  Two  iron 
stays  made  fast  to  the  tops  of  each  of  these  columns, 
act  as  the  supports  on  each  side  of  the  bridge ; 
about  the  middle  of  which,  they  are  allowed  to  sag 
down  to  its  level.  These  stays  are  made  of  a  great 
number  of  thin  strips  of  iron,  (my  guide-book  says 
1,056,)  bound  firmly  together  at  the  distance  of 
every  two  feet.  Lest  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
should  draw  too  heavily  upon  the  column,  these 
stays  are  made  to  pass  through  the  latter,  and 
under  the  ground,  obliquely,  behind.  The  bridge, 
itself,  is  of  wood,  and  is  as  firmly  hound  together 
as  the  Tepetition  of  strong  timbers  at  the  distance 
of  every  two  feet  could  make  it.  Each  of  these 
rafiers  projects  a  little  from  the  bridge,  and  from* 
its  end  a  rod  of  iron  goes  up  and  is  made  fast  to 
the  stay  above.  In  the  columns  at  the  end  are 
arches,  for  the  admission  of  carriages  and  foot  pas 
sengers.  The  bridge  does  not  maintain  a  perfect 
level,  as  regards  its  length ;  but  is  slightly  arched 
upwards. 

Friburg  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  capiul  of  the  Canton  of  the  same  name.  The 
principal  objects  worthy  of  notice  within  its  walls 
are  a  fine  cathedral  and  its  celebrated  organ.  Tra- 
vellers are  attracted  to  Friburg  from  great  dis- 
tances, to  hear  this  instrument  played.  There  is 
a  regular  hour,  each  day,  when  persons  are  admit- 
ted on  a  moderate  charge ;  but  to  hear  it  at  other 
times,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  organist  10  or 
1 1  francs,  (about  3  dollars,)  as  a  compensation  for 
bis  trouble. 

On  the  next  day  aAer  the  above  adventures,  I 


got  up  early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  survey  of  the  city.  Multitodes  were  flook- 
in0  into  the  cathedral,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of 
Catholic  devotion  which  aj^Mals*  rather  to  the  sen- 
aes  than  to  the  heart.  I  repaired  once  mere  to  the 
bridge.  There  is  a  feeliag  of  awe  with  which  one 
regards  works  of  such  fearful  magnitude,  which  do 
not  soon  lose  their  effect  from  his  mind ;  and  the 
bridge  at  Friburg  is  such  an  one,  unique  in  its  cha- 
racter, and,  considering  the  materials  at  hand  for 
its  construction,  as  snccessful  a  proof  of  the  ability 
of  man  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  nature,  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Previous  to  the  oonsttuo- 
tion  of  this  work,  Friburg  was  inaccessible  by  a 
direct  route  from  Berne. 

Between  Friburg  and  Payeme  stands  an  old 
bnilding,  once  used  as  a  college  of  Jesuits. 

Monody  the  Minidunnn  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
is  a  lifeless  looking  old  town,  surrounded  with  a 
very  old  wall  provided  with  picturesque  watch- 
towers,  on  one  of  which  is  a  quaint  looking  clock ; 
which  I  mention,  not  for  iu  singularity,  but  as  one 
of  many  instances  of  that  singular  public  taste 
which  formeriy  led  all  the  Swiss  towns  of  any 
note,  to  put  up  clocks  on  seme  one  of  their  watch- 
towers.  These,  of  course,  are  of  but  little  use 
now ;  but  having  once  been  put  op,  they  must  obey 
the  universal  law  to  which  every  thing  in  the  coun- 
try is  subjected, — ^viz,  to  await  there  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  decay. 

Arrived  at  Lausanne,  I  gave  my  passport  to  the 
police  to  be  sent  on  to  Berne  for  me,  and  dismissed 
Joseph,  who  returned  to  Geneva.  Meanwhile,  I 
occupied  myself  in  making  excursions  in  the  charm- 
ing environs  of  Lausanne,  intending,  on  the  arri- 
val of  my  passport,  to  pass  over  the  Simpton,  or 
grand  military  road  of  Napoleon. 

THE  SIMPLQN  ROAD. 

T  remained  at  Lausanne  four  days ;  which  time 
was  spent  in  renewed  visits  to  its  charming  envi- 
rons, or  in  loitering  by  the  shore  of  **•  phicid  Le- 
roan,'*  watching  a  distant  sail  slowly  moving  upon 
its  calm  bosom.  Near  the  ^*aterside,  half  buried 
among  the  trees>  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower. 
It  attracted  my  attention,  in  consequence  of  its  pe- 
culiar position,  being  not  upon  some  picturesque 
promontory,  or  upon  some  bold  cliff  to  command 
the  awe  and  respect  of  a  troop  of  wild  retainers ; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  slope,  in  a  most  retired 
spot,  from  whence  it  could  overlook  the  peaceful 
lake.  One  could  trace  in  its  position  the  indica- 
tions of  a  milder  spirit  pervading  the  bosom  of  its 
former  occupant  than  was  characteristic  of  feudal 
times. 

There  are  many  charming  walks  and  drives  in 
the  environs  of  Lausanne.  In  my  daily  walks,  I 
met  parties  of  English  who  seemed  to  be  perma- 
nent residents  in  the  place ;  perhaps  some  of  them 
were  tenants  of  thoee  fine  houses  which  stand  up 
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bera  and  there  from  amid  the  green  vineyards. ' 
Forced,  as  I  was  at  my  hotel,  to  listen  to  the  inces- 
sant jargon  of  French,  or  German,  besides  the  rude 
attempts  to  perpetrate  a  fe^  connected  sentences 
on  my  own  pari,  the  notes  of  my  own  language 
sounded  grateful  to  my  ear,  and  served  to  revive 
the  sweet  recollections  of  home.  I 

On  the  24th  of  Aagust,  my  passport  was  return* 
ed  to  me  at  the  hotel,  without  the  signature  of  the 
Austrian  Consul,  as  it  was  stated  not  to  be  "  regu- 
lar." This  determined  me  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
visiting  Milan  and  Venice ;  but  after  having  crossed 
over  into  Sardinia  by  the  Simplan^  to  return  into 
Switzerland,  by  the  lake  Maggiore. 

It  was  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  when  I  set  out 
from  my  hotel  to  take  my  place  in  the  diligence.  My 
host,  who  showed  the  usual  rotundity  of  form  of  a 
village  landlord,  had  not  seen  me  just  previous  to 
my  departure.  But  as  propriety  enjoined  upon  him 
to  wish  his  guests,  on  parting,  un  bon  voyage^  he 
came  afler  me  in  full  chase  down  the  steps  with  a 
boy  behind  him  carrying  a  light  and  gave  me  the 
usual  parting  salutation  of  *'  Monsieur  le  vous 
Souhaile  un  bon  voyage,^^  All  is  gloomy  enough 
at  one  of  those  diligence  offices,  at  midnight,  while 
passengers  are  waiting  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
diligence.  When  the  time  of  departure  arrives, 
the  canducleur  assigns  to  each  passenger  his  seat, 
and  then  takes  his  own  seat  in  the  copee  (a  part  of 
the  diligence  partitioned  off  in  front  and  usually 
selected  by  travellers,)  the  postilion  mounts  one 
of  the  wheel  horses,  and  the  heavy  vehicle  moves 
off.  Having  taken  a  seat  in  the  interiour  of  the 
diligence,  I  resigned  myself  to  Morpheus,  not  un- 
disturbed, however,  by  the  incessant  talking  of  two 
Frenchmen,  my  travelling  companions. 

Morning  light  was  somewhat  advanced  when  I 
awoke.  I  found  that  we  had  passed  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  were  traversing  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone^  which  near  the  lake  is  very 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  contains  some  interesting 
remains  of  ancient  Roman  works.  History  records 
that  a  severe  engagement  took  place  in  this  valley 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Helvetii,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated.  Further  up,  the  valley  con- 
tracts to  a  diameter  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  and 
becomes  wild  and  desolate  in  appearance.  On 
each  side,  it  is  pent  up  between  enormous  moun- 
tains, while,  through  the  centre,  the  river  Rhone 
flows  a  turbid  lime-colored  fluid.  ■  The  Canton  Va- 
lais,  in  whose  territory  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
lies,  is  one  of  the  poorest,  and  altogether  the  most 
unhealthy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  met  with  cases  of  the  goitre  and  creti- 
nisme,  diseases  which  the  traveller  in  Savoy  meets 
with  in  such  distressing  frequency,  and  which  give 
to  the  person  of  the  patient  a  disgusting  appearance, 
if  they  do  not  drive  him  to  idiocy.  Goitre  is  a 
swelling  in  the  neck,  which  commences  when  the 
patient  is  very  young,  and  grows  with  his  growth, 


until  it  has  attained  an  enormous  size,  in  some  in- 
stances, and  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  '*  huge 
wallet  of  flesh."  In  some  localities  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Savoy,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  Canton  Valais,  as  many  as  one  in  four  of  the 
whole  population  are  more  or  less  afiected  with  it. 
There  seem  to  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  malady,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  water  drunk  by  the  people,  and 
to  their  diet.  The  latter  is  a  compound  of  the  most 
miserable  things  ever  used  to  '*  keep  soul  and  body 
together,"  and  the  former  flows  from  the  glaciers 
of  their  moimtains,  unwholesome  and  impure.  But 
cretinieme  is  a  more  fearful  malady,  as  it  affects  the 
mind.  We  saw  many  poor  sufierers,  afllicted  with 
it,  who  would  come  about  the  diligence  wherever 
it  stopped,  and  importune  us  for  money.  To  give  to 
one,  would  be  a  sure  signal  for  being  overwhelmed 
with  applicants. 

Martigny  is  situated  at  the  angle,  made  by  the 
Rhone  with  the  Simplon  road,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Drausej  a  little  river  that,  in  1818,  inundated  the 
town,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Above  the  town,  on  an  elevated  promontory, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  picturesquely  seated 
on  the  hill.  This  town  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  called 
by  them  Ociodurus.  It  is  the  place  io  which  tra- 
vellers who  wish  to  pass  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
from  this  side  resort.  We  reached  here  at  eight 
o^dock,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  diligence 
from  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  an  interval  which  I  devoted,  prin- 
cipally, to  visiting  one  of  those  fine  mineral  shops 
of  Martigny,  which  contain  valuable  specimens  of 
agates,  cornelians,  crystals,  &c.,  taken  from  the 
mountains.  To  the  mineralogist,  a  visit  to  one  of 
those  mineral  shops  is  a  rich  treat.  I  bought  some 
very  valuable  specimens  of  agates  and  cornelians, 
at  from  one  to  three  francs  apiece. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Martigny,  we  passed  the 
cascade  of  Pissevache,  a  picturesque  waierfkll,  of 
about  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  one  of  those  glacier 
streams,  which,  from  every  direction,  are  pouring 
into  the  river  Rhone  in  its  progress  through  the 
valley,  and  adding  to  its  volume.  The  cascade  of 
the  Sallenche,  a  precipitous  fall  of  150  feet,  is  ano- 
ther object  upon  which  the  eye  delights  to  fix  itself, 
after  searching  in  vain  amid  the  awful  sterility  that 
prevails  throughout  the  valley,  for  any  object  which 
could  remind  him  of  the  milder  beauties  of  external 
nature.  The  valley  ^f  the  Rhone  seems  to  be 
shut  out  from  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  from  its  termination  near  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. It  is  hemmed  in,  on  the  two  sides,  by  the 
enormous  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  or  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  chain,  which  vary  in  height  from  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  feet. 

We  arrived  at  Sion  at  about  one  o'clock,  and 
stopped  to  dine.     This  was  an  old  Roman  town, 
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and  18  said  to  contaio  some  rains  left  by  that  people. 
It  is  the  capital'of  the  Canton  Valais.  It«  general 
aspect  is  lifeless.*  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  more  or  less  affected  with  the  goitres. 
The  walls  of  Sion,  now  old  and  cnxmbling,  were 
once  probably  very  substantial.  Two  bold  rocky 
lieights  on  the  east  oPthe  town,  axe  crowned  with 
pdetoresqne  oaslles,  which  are  conapicuous  for  a 
long  time  to  one  approaching  from  the  west.  On 
the  west  of  the  town,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  baronial  castle  of  MorUgorgea^  seated  upon 
the  brow  of  a  rooky  eminence.  History  gires  an 
nnenviaUe  reputation  to  its  former  possessor ;  one 
would  think  that  its  situation  entitled  it  to  be  a  fit 
residence  for  one  of  the  lawless  spiriu  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Even  in  its  dreary  aspect,  one  can  see 
the  frowning  spirit  of  the  past.  In  a  walk  near 
the  onlakirts,  I  passed  a  monastery,  which  might 
bare  been  distinguished  by  many  unfailing  charac 
teristics,  withoui  the  help  of  a  guide  book.  Even 
among  the  wretched  population  of  Sion,  some  well- 
fed  priests  are  found,  subsisting  without  labor,  and 
appropriatiivg  funds  which  might  go  far  towards 
alleTiating  the  misery  of  the  people. 

We  left  Sion  at  one,  and  pursued  our  route  through 
the  Tslley,  amid  scenes  of  awful  wildaess  and  gran* 
dear.  Truly  it  might  be  said  of  this  valley,  '*  Man 
alone  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferiority 
10  a  scene  where  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature 
were  raised  and  exalted."  We  passed  (ew  places 
of  any  note  or  interest  to  the  traveller,  and  those 
lew  were  filled  with  a  population  afilicted  with  the 
goitres,  or  whose  external  appearance  betokened 
wretched  poverty.  Sierres  is  a  town  of  about  the 
same  importance  as  Sion. 

Brieg  is  the  final  resttog-i^ace  before  crossing 
the  mountain.  We  arrived  at  this  point  of  our 
journey  at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  halted  to  await 
the  first  light  of  the  following  morning.  The  town 
is  a  small  colleotion  of  old  stone  buildings,  sur- 
rounded with  an  amphitheatre  of  some  of  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  in  S  witaerland .  Of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  the  most  conspicuous  is  Jungfrent 
(the  Virgin,)  a  name  denoting  the  pure  white  which 
forever  mantles  its  form.  It  ranks  near  to  Monte 
Rosth  being  nearly  13,000  feet  in  height.  The 
Glysham^  rises  boldly  up  to  an  elevation  of  several 
thoQsand  feet,  and  seems  to  impend  over  the  vil- 
lage, and  adds  to  the  harrt%iT9  of  its  situation.  We 
stopped  at  the  HoIbI  V  Anglet^rt^^  and  after  par- 
taking of  a  light  supper,  retired,  preparatory  to 
an  early  call  on  the  morrow. 

At  half  past  two  oWock,  A.  M.,  I  was  aroused 
from  my  slumbers.  Descending  into  the  satte^k- 
mangtry  I  met  my  companions.  A  cup  of  cofiee 
was  resdy  for  us.    The  anticipations  of  m<mths, 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  wriiiag  from  hasty  observation,  that  I  passed 
tkioQgb  ths  valley  of  chs  Rbooe,  tobseqaently,  io  a  DMnaer 
wkiek  fav6  ais  OMrs  leisurt  for  observatioa. 
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seemed  about  to  receive  their  fulfilment  in  the 
events  of  a  single  day.  The  first  glimmerings  of 
morning  light  were  watched  with  eager  impatience, 
and  at  about  half  after  three,  the  welcome  call  of 
the  conductor  summoned  us  to  enter  the  diligence. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  every  thing  seemed  favora* 
Ue.  The  passengers  did  not  long  submit  to  the 
confinement  of  the  diligence,  but  all  agreed  to 
climb  the  mountain  on  foot.  At  the  right  of  the 
road,  a  gkcier  stream  was  tumbling  in  successive 
cascades  over  ledges  of  rocks,  as  it  made  its  way 
to  unite  with  the  Rhone.  Over  it  was  extended 
one  of  those  fine  stone  bridges,  which,  from  their 
frequency  in  different  parts  of  the  route,  as  well 
as  their  strength  and  elegance,  give  to  the  travellef 
enlarged  impressions  of  the  majesty  of  the  under- 
taking. From  this  point  the  scene  constantly  in- 
creases in  interest  as  one  ascends.  I  turned  back 
to  look  upon  Brieg,  now  far  below.  The  village 
and  one  or  two  spires  which  stand  out  from  amid 
other  buildings,  look  like  small  objects  in  the  plain, 
with  hardly  room  enough  to  stand,  between  the 
bases  of  enormous  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  the  Simplon  ia  very  gradual  irom 
the  commencement,  but  constantly  inclined,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  road  makes  a 
horizontal  bend  aroqnd  a  projecting  shoulder  of  tiie 
mountain.  A  succession  of  guard-atones  placed  at 
the  distance  of  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  seen 
far  ahead,  marks  the  passage  of  the  road.  There 
were  no  fences,  and  no  firm  stone  walls,  to  prevent 
a  vehicle  descending  at  a  rapid  pace,  being  drawn 
off  into  the  rocky  rav ine  at  the  side.  The  approach 
to  Pont  Alio  is  exceedingly  magnificent  For  a 
long  distance,  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  while  from  above,  immense  masses  of 
rocks  seem  to  impend  over  the  traveller  and 
threaten  him  with  destruction.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  the  mountain  falls  off  precipitously, 
and  discloses  on  its  sides  rooks  thrown  into  the 
wildest  attitudes,  as  if  they  had  tumbled  from  the 
mountain  above,  and  found  no  resting-place  till 
they  were  caught  by  the  crags,  at  a  depth  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet.  Many  of  the  guard  stones  have 
been  broken  off  by  the  force  of  rocks  in  falling ; 
yet,  the  road  exhibits  a  wonderful  periection,  al- 
though the  Canton  Valais,  in  whose  territory  this 
part  of  the  road  lies,  is  too  poor  to  make  any  neces- 
sary repairs. 

About  the  Pont  Alto,  one  sees  les  helUs  horreurs 
du  Simplon  in  perfection.  The  bridge,  itself  of 
wood,  supported  on  massive  masonry,  carries  the 
road  over  a  gorge  between  the  mountains.  The 
torrent,  over  which  it  is  built,  is  seen  tumbling  in 
successive  cascades,  and  burying  itself  in  the  ravine 
far  below.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached 
this  point  of  our  journey.  Soon  after  leaving  it, 
vegetation  of  all  kinds,  except  pines  and  larches,  and 
stunted  grass,  disappeared.  We  walked  slowly 
on,  but  easily  kept  in  advance  of  tha  diligeaea. 
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Shortly  after  leaving  the  bridge,  the  road  turned  an 
angle  of  the  mountain.  From  this  position,  we 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  towering  white  mass  of 
Monte  Rosa.  Its  appearance  is  so  much  like  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  that  travellers  have  frequently  com- 
mitted the  error  of  supposing  that  ihey  saw  the 
latter  mountain  from  this  point  of  the  Simplon  route. 

The  first  gallery  that  we  came  to,  is  that  of  Chal- 
bec*  This  is  only  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
is  cut  through  a  projecting  mass  of  the  mountain. 
Shortly  after  leaving  this  gallery,  one  obtains  a  fine 
view  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  That  immense  sea  of 
ice  which  fills  tbe  ridges  between  them,  and  is  the 
source  of  innumerable  glaciers  which  descend  from 
their  sides  into  the  vallies  below,  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  from  this  point,  probably,  than  from  any 
other  in  Switzerland. 

Further  in  the  ascent,  we  came  to  another  gal- 
lery, in  part  built  up  of  masonry,  and  in  part  exca- 
vated from  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  made  to  protect  the  road  from  glacier  streams 
and  avalanches.  Above,  one  sees  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  a  glacier,  the  source  of  the  stream  of 
water  which  is  conducted  over  this  gallery,  and 
precipitated  in  a  cascade  upon  the  rocks  below. 
Numerous  tiny  glacier  streams  are  cascading  down 
the  mountain  in  every  direction.  On  the  right,  is  a 
rocky  ravine,  in  which  lies  a  heavy  mass  of  mixed 
ice  and  snow,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream  of 
water,  but  will  not  be  melted  completely  before  the 
snows  of  autumn  have  fallen,  to  recruit  the  matter 
that  it  has  lost  during  the  heat  of  summer.  From 
this  station,  the  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
is  exceedingly  fine.  Far  below,  a  glimpse  of  the 
valley  is  caught,  winding  among  the  mountains,  and 
displaying  some  signs  of  vegetable  life,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  scenes  around  us.  Even  pine  and 
larches  have  failed  us,  ere  now,  and  we  are  hemmed 
in  by  barren  rocks  with  here  and  there  large  masses 
of  ice  and  snow.  With  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional stone  building  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
afifording  travellers  a  refuge  from  the  fearful  snow 
storms  of  spring  or  autumn,  there  was  no  habita- 
tion of  any  kind  within  miles  of  us. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  reached  the 
Hospiccy  built  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  6,540  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  very  large 
plain  edifice  of  stone.  The  diligence  stopped,  while 
we  went  in  to  inspect  the  building.  We  were  met 
at  the  door  by  a  Monk  of  the  St.  Bernard  order, 
habited  in  the  black  garb  of  the  order.  These 
Monks  have  a  very  benevolent  occupation  here,  as 
it  is  to  seek  out  travellers  exposed  to  death  amid 
the  awful  terrors  of  an  Alpine  snow  storm.  To 
doubt  their  disinterested  benevolence  would  be  pre- 

*  Th©  term  gallery  denotes,  in  this  instance,  one  of  those 
artificial  excavations  made  to  carry  the  road  through  a  pro- 
jecting shoiilder  of  the  moantain ;  or  it  is  used  to  denote 
one  of  those  artificial  constructions  of  masonry,  built  to 
protect  the  road  fnun  avalanches  or  glaciezs  from  above. 


sumption,  after  all  the  evidence  which  their  breth- 
ren of  Mt.  St.  Bernard  have  given  to  thB  world; 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  profession  is 
highly  favorable  to  their  health,  which  was  evinced 
by  their  well-favored  appearances.  The  reverend 
father  conducted  us  about  the  building  with  a  good 
deal  of  politeness.  The  house  was  very  comforta- 
ble within.  There  were  many  large  and  commo- 
dious rooms.  Finally,  we  were  conducted  into  a 
neat  chapel,  attached  to  the  edifice,  at  one  side  of 
which,  is  a  charity  box,  where  each  of  us  pat  in  his 
donation  for  the  support  of  this  benevolent  institu- 
tion. At  parting,  the  Monk  called  two  noble  dogs, 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard  breed. 
They  bounded  forward  eagerly  to  their  master  and 
seemed  impatient  for  the  search. 

We  entered  the  diligence  and  drove  rapidly  to 
the  village  of  Simplon,  which  is  on  the  descent  on 
the  Italian  side,  being  only  4,840  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.  We  arrived  there  at  about  eleven, 
and  found  dinner  ready.  Oar  landlady  informed  as 
that  one  kind  of  meat,  of  which  we  were  partaking 
freely,  was  that  of  the  chamois ^  or  Alpine  goat. 
This  animal  occupies  the  most  inaccessiUe  parts  of 
the  mountains  and  is  taken  with  difllculty.  The 
chamois  go  in  companies,  and  observe  the  custom 
of  setting  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  watch 
while  the  rest  are  eating.  The  watchers  as  soon 
as  they  see  any  indications  of  danger,  give  the 
alarm  by  a  shrill  whistle,  when  the  herd  scamper 
oflT.  Persons  travelling  among  the  mountains,  are 
surprised,  sometimes,  at  hearing  a  shrill  whistle 
proceeding  from  some  cliff;  looking  up,  they  see 
those  watchful  sentinels  communicating  the  alarm 
to  their  friends.    The  flesh  is  tough  and  unpleasant. 

The  descent  on  the  Italian  side,  from  the  village 
of  Simplon,  is  gradual,  and  possesses  no  features 
of  particular  interest  to  the  traveller,  until  he 
reaches  the  gallery  of  Algahy,  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, this  might  be  an  object  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention ;  but  amid  such  an  association  of 
magnificent  works  as  crown  every  short  interval  of 
the  whole  route,  this  deserves  notice  only  as  a' kind 
of  waymark,  indicating  to  the  traveller  from  this 
side,  his  near  approach  to  the  Gorge  of  the  Gondo. 
The  road  is  supported  by  solid  masonry  built  up  by 
the  side  of  the  Dovedro,  a  furious  glacier  torrent, 
that  finds  its  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Tbe 
bases  of  the  opposite  mountains  draw  very  closely 
together,  leaving  scarcely  room  for  the  road  and 
the  torrent  between  them.  The  precipices  assume 
a  terrific  appearance,  as  they  tower  above  the  tra- 
veller for  several  hundred  feet.  He  looks  in  vain 
for  anything  to  prevent  his  vehicle  going  off  the 
level  terraced  road,  into  the  boiling  torrent  below, 
bat  a  range  of  small  guardstones  placed  at  intervals 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  We  enter  the  gallery  of 
Gondo,  the  longest  of  the  Simplon  galleries.  It  is 
cut  through  the  solid  rock  for  the  length  of  596 
feet,  and  was  a  work  of  prodigious  labor,  having 
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taken  "  more  than  one  hundred  men,  in  gangs  of 
fiighti  relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  for  eigh 
teen  months,  to  pierce  a  passage* "  Two  large  holes 
were  cat  in  the  enter  wall,  to  admit  light  and  assist 
their  operations.  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  gran- 
deur of  the  view  that  presents  itself  immediately 
after  leaving  the  gallery  on  the  Italian  side.  We 
crossed  a  bridge  and  went  about  forty  yards,  when 
we  stopped.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  was  in 
foil  view  before  us.  At  the  right  of  it,  the  Dove- 
dro  was  forcing  its  way  between  huge  rocks  which 
confined  its  passage,  and  caused  it  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful cascade;  while,  on  the  left  of  the  gallery, 
another  mountain  torrent  had  formed  a  cascade,  the 
volume  of  which  passed  under  the  bridge  as  it 
hastened  to  uoite  with  the  Dovedro. 

The  road  continued  for  a  long  distance,  close 
under  the  side  of  the  mountain,  out  of  which  it 
was  scooped  in  many  places.  The  road  is  still  car- 
ried by  the  bank  of  the  torrent ;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  latter,  the  mountain  rises  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  I  have  seen 
many  pictures  of  this  scene ;  but  none  which  seemed 
to  me  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  original.*  Further  on,  I 
obeerved  many  places  where  large  masses  of  rock 
had  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

We  were  now  on  the  Italian  side,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  road  was  not 
in  so  good  a  condition  as  it  was  on  the  Swiss  side 
of  the  pass ;  still,  one  could  not  but  observe  abun- 
dant evidences  that  great  care  was  originally  be- 
stowed to  secure  perfection  throughout  the  whole 
work. 

We  stopped  at  Irella^  the  first  frontier  town, 
where  our  passports  and  baggage  were  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  My  clothes  were  tum- 
bled most  ruthlessly.  My  books  were  taken  out, 
and  banded  to  a  functionary.  Coming  to  my  bible, 
he  turned  over  its  leaves  carefully,  and  asked  if  it 
was  proUstante.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  scrutinized  its  pages  very  closely,  to 
be  sure  that  it  contained  no  leaves  of  Italian.  This 
investigation  was  much  more  rigid  than  I  had  been 
subjected  to,  two  months  before,  when  landing  at 
Genoa.  It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  Sardinian 
officers,  to  examine  the  eflfects  of  passengers  much 
more  closely,  who  come  from  the  continent,  than 
from  sea. 

At  Crevola,  we  passed  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Dovedro,  that  empties  into  the  Toccia,  at  this  place. 
All  the  passengers  began  to  remark  the  bright  sky 
of  Italy,  and  highly  cultivated  fields.  Nature  ap- 
peared to  our  eyes  clad  in  a  more  beautiful  mantle 
than  before,  as  we  viewed  the  strange  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Italy  to  the 
.  sterility  of  the  Canton  Valais,  or  the  rocky  and 

*  I  held  Conder*8  Italy  in  my  hand  nt  the  tine,  and  foond 
the  engraving  intended  to  represent  this  scene,  defective  in. 
these  respects. 


snow  clad  heights  that  we  had  bean  traversing. 
The  Frenchmen  and  Swiss,  among  our  passengers, 
were  eq>ecially  delighted  to  see  grape-vines  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  on  tall  arbors,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined on  short  poles. 

To  a  stranger  ascending  a  mountain  pass  for  the 
first  time,  the  changes  which  vegetation  undergoes 
at  successive  grades  of  elevation,  present  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  I  do  not  make  this  remark  so 
much  of  the  pass  of  the  Simplonf  as  of  that  of  Mt, 
Cents ;  for  the  former  is  too  rocky  and  barren  to 
afford  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Suppose  that 
about  seven  hours  are  requisite  for  tb^  ascent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Simplon.  He  commences  the 
ascent  from  the  plain,  where  vines  and  various 
fruits  are  growing  luxuriantly.  As  he  ascends, 
these  fail  imperceptibly,  and  their  place  is  assumed 
by  the  ash,  and  elm,  and  maple,  or  the  sturdy  oak, 
with  here  and  there  a  cedar  tree.  A  chill  in  the 
air,  begins  to  be  sensible  as  he  advances,  such,  as 
in  our  latitude,  would  indicate  the  first  approach  of 
autumn.  This  increases  as  he  advances.  He 
seems  to  be  entering  amid  mountains,  whose  tops, 
at  no  great  elevation  above  him,  are  crowned  with 
snow.  The  chilling  sensation  increases.  He  feels 
the  necessity  of  active  walking  to  keep  him  warm. 
The  trees  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  fail, 
and  their  places  are  filled  with  pines  and  larches. 
Even  apple  trees  find  too  little  warmth  in  this  cli- 
mate for  their  support.  Pines  and  larches  hang  on 
with  obstinacy  to  the  last,  and  do  not  fail  until  the 
appearance  of  stunted  grass  indicates  the  climate 
of  Lapland.  Finally,  even  the  stunted  grass  fails, 
and  nothing  succeeds  but  one  universal  barrenness, 
or  masses  of  snow  and  ice  which  tower  amid  pe- 
rennial winter.  The  same  changes  follow,  though 
in  an  opposite  order,  as  he  descends,  and  vegeta- 
tion, by  being  placed  in  such  immediate  contrast 
with  the  barrenness  of  winter,  assumes  new  hues 
of  loveliness. 

We  arrived  at  Damo  eT  Ossola  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  a  town  of  some 
importance,  and  to  those  who  have  not  been  con- 
versant with  Italian  architecture,  it  exhibiu  a  novel 
and  interesting  appearance.  It  derives  much  of  its 
importance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  on  the  grand 
Simplon  route.  Its  buildings  are  stuccoed,  and  are 
usually  much  more  massive  than  those  of  Switzer- 
land. There  is  a  heavy  style  of  architecture  prO" 
vailing  in  these  countries  to  which  we  are  strangers 
in  the  United  States ;  a  fact  that  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  works  erected 
here,  are  expected  to  survive  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, and  to  find  in  future  no  improvement  in  society. 
I  looked  in  vain,  in  Dome  d'  Ossola,  for  those  taste- 
ful stone  fountains  which  one  meets  with  so  fre- 
quently in  all  Swiss  towns. 

We  drove  up  to  the  diligence  ofiice,  through  a 
heavy  archway,  and  stopped  for  the  night.  The 
Swiss  diligence,  which  had  brought  us  pver  the 
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moTOtain,  had  done  its  work,  and  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  regularly  aoyfiiitheT  in  Sardinia.  A 
dili^^oee,  under  the  direction  of  a  Sardinian  con- 
doctor,  and  postilion,  leases  Domo  d*  Oeeola  early 
every  morning  for  Milan^  the  termination  of  the 
Simplon  road.  This  road  commences  at  Geneva. 
The  distance  thence  to  Brieg,  where  the  route 
learea  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  is  abont 
140  miles ;  from  Brieg  to  Domo  d^  Oesola,  the  dis- 
tance is  about  40  miles ;  and  thence  to  Milan,  about 
60  miles,  making  340  miles  for  the  whole. 

I  had  found  a  new  inducement  for  visiting  Mi- 
lan. I  had  found  some  agreeable  companions  in 
two  of  my  fellow  travellers  of  the  diligence,  and 
hoped  from  their  society  to  derive  much  pleasure. 
With  their  advice,  and  the  promise  of  their  assis- 
tance to  explain  my  difficulties,  I  determined  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  commandant  of  Domo  d^  Ossola,  and 
solicit  his  advice  respecting  my  passport.  We 
accordingly  called  upon  the  commandant  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  were  received  with  an  urbanity 
and  kindness  unusual  among  the  public  officers  of 
Sardinia.  In  reply  to  my  questions,  he  advised  me 
to  enclose  my  passport  to  the  British  Consul*  at 
Milan,  requesting  him  to  endorse  the  passport,  if 
'*  regular,"  and  solicit  the  requisite  permission  for 
me  to  pass  the  Austrian  frontier,  fropi  the  authori- 
ties at  Milan.  Meanwhile,  J  could  ^o  on  with  my 
companions  to  Baveno,  visit  ihe-Boromean  Islands 
and  repair  to  Arona^  a  frontier  town,  to  await  the 
return  of  my  passport.  The  commandant  kindly 
wrote  me  a  passport  provisoiref  to  serve  me  mean- 
while. 

We  were  summoned  at  half  after  two  o'clock,  on 
the  following  morning,  to  take  our  places  in  the 
diligence  for  Baveno^  a  small  town  on  the  lake  Mag- 
giore,  much  visited  by  travellers  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Borromean  islands.  We 
arrived  at  Baveno,  at  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
from  the  windows  and  balcony  of  our  hotel,  had  a 
charming  view  of  the  lake.  Isola  Balla  and  Isola 
Madre  are  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  bay ;  and  some 
indications  of  artificial  elevations  on  each  island 
are  seen  rising  amidst  a  mass  of  foliage.  The 
Simplon  road  separated  our  hotel  from  the  water  of 
the  lake.  Near  the  shore,  lazy  watermen  were 
seen  reclining  in  their  boats,  and  gazing  vacantly 
upon  the  blue  shade  which  was  thrown  over  the 
mountains  that  seemed  to  hem  in  the  bay.  These 
fishermen  support  themselves  upon  the  fees  obtained 
by  taking  travellers  to  visit  the  islands.  The  charge 
for  this  service  is  five  francs  for  the  first  hour,  and 
one  franc  for  each  additional  hour ;  besides  which, 
they  expect  a  bonne  main  of  a  firanc  or  more. 

Upon  bargaining  with  our  boatman,  we  were  told 

that  be  could  take  us  to  Arona,  a  place  about  eight 

miles  further  down  the  lake,  and  the  last  frontier 

town  of  Sardinia,  on  condition  of  our  paying  him 

•  There  it  no  Americsn  Coosol  at  Milan. 


a  slight  additional  sum.  To  this,  w«-  readily  as- 
sented ;  bat  our  ealcolatioos  were  uoexpm^ly 
disappointed  by  the  interference  of  the  dmmmen 
(custom-house  officers,)  as  we  were  abont  to  cany 
our  baggage  on  board  of  the  craft.  We  were  told 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  upon  the  lake  as  muck 
as  we  chose  ourselves,  but  not  to  carry  our  effects 
thereupon ;  for  the  lake  being  neutral  ground  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia,  the  authorities  of  eaeh 
wish  to  impose  a  check  upon  individuals  entering 
its  territory,  except  by  the  regular  routes.  This 
prohibition,  however,  does  not  extend  to  persons 
taking  passage  on  board  the  lake  steamer.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  returned  our  baggage  to  the  hotel, 
and  engaged  our  boat  for  the  trip  to  the  islands 
simply. 

A  young  Englishman,  an  artist  by  profession, 
solicited  permission  to  accompany  us,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. He  had  just  come  from  Venice,  by  way 
of  Milan,  and  gave  us  an  amusing  account  of  the 
vexations  to  which  the  traveller  is  subjected  all 
along  the  route,  from  the  insolence  of  the  douaniers, 
and  the  hindrances  thrown  in  his  way  to  cause  him 
to  leave  some  of  his  money  at  every  important 
tiwn  along  the  line  of  his  route.  Travellers  in 
these  countries  know  the  truth  of  this  by  sad  expe- 
rience. We  were  unnecessarily  detained  over 
night  at  Domo  d'  Ossola,  in  order  to  contribate 
something  to  the  support  of  that  important  town. 

The  bay  of  the  Borromean  Islands,  is  an  am  of 
the  lake  Maggiorcy  and  is  about  ten  miles  in  length 
and  six  in  breadth.  The  Count  Borromeo,  an  Ita- 
lian noble,  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  lake  and  of 
the  interesting  group  of  islands  it  contains.  In 
1671,  an  ancestor  of  his,  erected  a  palace  npon 
Isola  Bella,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  by  trana- 
planting  thither  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  earth, 
converted  this  mass  of  slate  into  a  rich  garden 
abounding  with  every  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Isola  Madre  was  subsequently  built  upon.  Both 
are  at  present  unoccupied  by  the  noble  proprietor 
and  his  family,  but  are  kept  in  order  by  servants 
who  reside  on  them,  while  a  handsome  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  immense 
number  of  visitors  who  resort  to  these  celebrated 
islands. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  of  a  beautiful  green  color, 
and  is  extremely  clear.  The  heights  about  the 
bay,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olives 
and  with  vines.  In  the  distance,  we  descried  the 
Simplon  mountain  covered  with  snow. 

We  first  passed  the  Isola  di  Piscatori,  or  lale 
of  Fishermen .  It  is  covered  with  the  huts  of  fisher- 
men who  have  purchased  of  the  proprietor,  at  an 
enormous  charge,  the  right  of  practising  their  voca- 
tbn  within  the  bay.  Our  boatmen  told  us  the 
amount,  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  assured  ns  - 
that  the  fishermen  with  difficulty  made  a  living  from 
the  poor  returns  they  reoeived. 

Isela  Madrtf  where  we  first  landed,  has  not  had 
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meli  TBflt  ti^ftsores  lavished  upon  h,  na  its  sjsier 
isle ;  but  stiH,  ii  hu  its  peenliu  beaoties.  Its  sides 
are  sapported  by  a  terrace,  at  tnterrals  in  whicli 
are  steps  coDStmeted  for  cooTenience  in  landing 
frem  boats.  The  first  appearance  presented  hj  this 
island,  is  that  of  a  garden  of  trees  and  shnibs  en- 
der  the  highest  state  of  caltiTation,  while  nothing 
onsightly  oocors  to  mar  the  general  beanty.  On 
one  side  stands  a  large  plain  edifice  of  stone,  and 
near  it,  another  that  is  in  ruins.  We  landed  and 
were  met  by  the  garcwi,  who  is  the  only  resident 
on  the  island.  We  first  passed  through  an  arbor 
of  Tinea,  and  then  ascended  three  snccessiYe  ter- 
races. Aronnd  each  of  these  were  orange  and 
lemon  trees  artificially  spread  out  so  as  to  cover 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  wall.  The  island 
throQghout  must  aflford  a  rich  treat  to  the  botanist, 
as  it  contains  shrubs  and  flowers  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  and  without  regard  to  expense. 

A  short  row  from  here  brought  us  to  Isoia  Bella 
or  handsome  island;  deservedly  so  called,  one  would 
say,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  and  beheld  its  nine  terra- 
eea  rising  one  above  another,  each  covered  with 
orange  trees  artificially  spread  out  so  as  to  hide  the 
masonry,  and  looking  more  like  the  leafy  abode  of 
fairies  than  a  residence  for  human  beings.  Ca- 
lypso and  her  nymphs,  it  has  been  suggested,  might 
delight  to  ramble  over  its  groves  and  find  in  its 
miniature  grottoes  (artificial  however,)  some  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  Ulysses.  The  beauty 
of  this  island  is  marred  by  one  circumstance.  A 
eoDeetion  of  rude  huts  belonging  to  fishermen, 
whose  eraft  are  seen  lying  upon  the  little  sandy 
beach  left  in  that  condition,  for  their  use,  are  seen 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  look  in  strange 
ccmtrast  with  its  general  beauty. 

We  landed  on  this  beach,  and  ascended  a  pair  of 
steps  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  where  we  met  a 
servant  who  oflTered  to  escort  us.  The  palace  is 
brge,  but  inelegant.  We  observed  within  its  walls, 
a  few  good  paintings,  and  several  good  specimens 
of  statuary,  as  a  Minerva  by  Canova,  and  a  Venus 
by  some  good  artist.  I  was  eondocte<l  into  the 
room  where  Napoleon  slept  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo ;  a  small  mahogany  bedstead  supported  the 
victor,  on  that  occasion.  We  were  conducted  into 
an  artificial  grotto  made  of  two  large  rooms.  The 
pillars  and  walls  are  covered  with  rough  pieces 
of  lava.  A  fountain  is  atuched  to  one  of  the 
walls. 

From  the  palace,  we  were  conducted  into  the 
grounds.  These  contain  very  many  valuable  trees. 
Among  others,  are  the  cofi*ee  plant,  which  grows 
here  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  the  magnolia, 
the  olive,  and  a  number  of  magnificent  bay  trees. 
Upon  one  of  these,  I  saw  some  illegible  carving, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  Napoleon  with 
his  penknife.  Upon  the  topmost  terrace,  there  is 
a  large  equestrian  statue  representing  a  child  mount- 
ed upon  a  powerful  horse,  and  controlling  the  ani- 


mal; also,  a  oolossai  staloe  of  Cardinal  CarloBorr 


One  oanaot  bet  legaid  Isola  Bella,  with  its  beanty 
and  magnifioeaoe,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  a 
semi-baibaroos  ago,  when  the  nobles  had  power 
and  wealth  soffioient  to  gratiiy  any  taste,  however 
fanciful. 

After  dinner,  the  Frenchman  and  I  engaged  a  . 
vmturter^  to  carry  us  to  Arona,  distant  nearly 
nine  miles.    Here  I  stopped  to  await  the  retam  of 
my  passport  from  Milan,  while  my  comrade  con- 
tinued his  route  to  that  city. 


VACATION  SCRIBBLINOS; 
OR,  LiMTERS  FROM  A  COLLEGE  DOWN  EAST. 

BV  A  SOUTHRON. 

Friend  Quamdurus, — ^There  are  happy  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  student,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of 
those  who  have  gone  forth  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
the  world.  The  one,  employs  his  time  and  talents 
in  devising  and  maturing  ]dans  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  high  places  of  distinction ;  the  other, 
when  ■ninfloenced  by  the  petty  ambition  often 
encouraged  by  the  annual  distribution  of  college 
honors,  delights  to  revel  amid  the  beauties  of  the 
classics,  (Horace  of  course  being  his  favorite)  and, 
admiring  the  philosophy  they  inculcate,  lives  up  to 
the  good  old  maxim  of  "  carpe  diem  ;*'  and,  pro- 
vided his  pockets  are  not  empty,  regards  with  sto- 
ical apathy  every  incident  that  tends  to  mar  his 
happiness,  or  break  in  upon  his  **  way  of  life.** 
And  while  the  American  student  would  essentially 
dififer  in  his  opinion  with  Mr.  Howitt,  in  making 
the  meerschaum  and  beer-hottle,  the  indispensable 
companions  of  his  solitary  musings,  give  him  but  a 
mOd  Havana,  and  he  will  walk  the  earth  with  as 
moch  non-chalance  as  if  he  were  in  reality  "  lord 
of  creation.**  But  for  myself,  however,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that,  with  Cowper,  I  have  often  <*  longed 
for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,**  where  my 
mind  might  never  again  be  driven  to  the  unwel- 
come task  of  investigating  the  abstruse  relations  of 
some  "  original  point,**  nor  where  the  sound  of  the 
matin>bell  could  put  to  flight  my  morning  dreams. 

Such  then  being  my  peculiar  temperament,  you 
can  more  easily  imagine  than  pen  describe,  with 
what  feelings  I  lately  welcomed  the  quiet  shades  of 
vacation-life.  0  how  one*s  heart  leaps  for  joy, 
when  the  dull  routine  of  college  duties  has  ended, 
and  the  morning-star  of  his  long  wished-for  free- 
dom, first  dawns  upon  him !  What  bustle  and  con- 
fusion does  the  final  **  breaking-up**  present !  How 
delightful  to  join  in  the  hearty  laugh  of  our  exulting 
classmates,  and,  having  bid  them  farewell,  to  fol- 
low with  anxious  eye  their  retreating  carriage, 
until  intervening  objects  takes  it  from  view — bear- 
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iDg  them  on  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  *'  friends 
of  their  better  days,"  who  are  impatiently  awaiting 
to  sound  the  *'  lo  triumphe'^  of  their  return !  After 
the  emotions  that  such  an  event  always  awaken 
within  me,  have  died  away,  *tis  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, since  the  distance  of  my  home  confines  me  to 
the  north,  tb  tread  the  winding  paths  on  the  neigh- 
boring "  Sassactts"  or  "  Regicide'^ — those  "  mote 
sentinels"  over  this  queen  of  cities, — famous  both 
in  story  and  in  song.  If  indeed  you  are  a  lover  of 
natural  scenery,  here,  hanging  like  VirgiPs  goats 
from  the  rugged  cliffs,  you  will  have  extended  be- 
fore you,  landscapes  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  as 
seldom  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  while  standing 
on  Alpine  heights.  And  although  you  may  en- 
counter no  wandering  gypsy  to  amuse  you  by  the 
narration  of  your  "  buena  ventnra,"  nor  hear  the 
animating  strains  of  the  plodding  arriero,  still  you 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  '*  king  of 
Sherwood"  will  cross  your  path,  and  that  you  are 
secure  from  the  contrabandistas  that  infest  the  wild 
sierras  of  Spain. 

Indeed,  pleasant  recoUections  will  at  times  flit 
across  one*s  mind,  even  while  forcing  his  way 
through  the  "  deep- tangled  wild- wood,"  where 

**  At  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  ▼engeful  snake," 

upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  single  violet;  a 
flower  which,  natural  to  almost  every  clime,  Words- 
worth somewhere  calls  a  "  pUgrim  bold  in  nature's 
care,"  and  under  the  name  of  "pallentes  violas," 
found  a  place  in  the  songs  of  the  good  old  Man- 
tuan  bard. 

Bat  whenever  I  climb  and  gain  a  seat  upon  some 
jutting  promontory,  the  beauty  of  the  material  world 
soon  ceases  to  make  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
leaves  me,  statue-like,  thinking  of  beloved  ones, 
though  far  away,  and  dreaming  oV  the  memory  of 
those,  who,  now  inhabitants  of  the  mysterious 
spirit-land,  once  were  accustomed  to  add  living- 
charms  to  the  **  hour  of  my  childhood."  While 
thus  I  remain,  as  it  were,  buried  in  one  of  those  de 
lightful  reveries  in  which,  all  are  accustomed  more 
or  less  to  indulge — when  manhood  fancies  itself 
living  over  again  the  happier  days  of  youth,  the 
paradise  of  life — my  memory  seems  to  have  taken 
to  itself  wings,  and  borne  me  back  to  the  "  green 
pastures"  and  "  babbling  brooks,"  where,  blithe  and 
full  of  youthful  glee,  I  ran  the  roundelays  of  plea- 
sure. O  then  my  heart  seems  again  to  bound  with 
the  elasticity  of  childhood,  and  awakens  within  me 
the  poetry  of  the  past.  The  past !  'tis  a  harp, 
whose  music,  provided  our  conscience  is  at  rest, 
will  ever  delight  us  in  our  manliest  days,  and 
charm  away  our  carjBs  in  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaT' 
of  age. 

But  I  must  check  the  speed  of  my  wayward  Pe- 
gasus, and  turning  about,  come  down  from  these 
mountainsi  and  give  you  a  description  of  what  I 


saw,  and  "what  I  did*nt,"  as  Dickens  would  add, 
on  a  certain  evening  I  lately  passed  in  a  neighbor- 
ing country  village. 

*'  What !  an  evening  at  a  country  village  in  New 
England!"  I  fancy  you  exclaim, '* what  pleasore 
could  you  find  there  ?"  "  Are  not  the  yankees  a 
cold-hearted  and  selfish  people,  rank  abolitionists, 
and  do  they  not  connive  at  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
OUT  most  sacred  institutigns  ?" 

Calm,  for  a  moment,  my  friend,  your  malevolent 
spirit ;  and,  if  you'll  only  give  credence  to  my  word, 
you  will  immediately  lay  aside  those  ill-founded 
prejudices  that  have  taken  possession  of  your  mind. 
You  are  not  alone,  however,  in  the  opinion  you  en- 
tertain in  regard  to  the  land  of  the  '*  blue  laws.*' 
Unfortunately,  many  throughout  the  sunny  South, 
think  and. speak  as  you  do, — and  your  humble  ser- 
vant once  was  among  that  deluded  number.  But 
from  a  short  sojourn  east  of  the  Hudson,  I  can  with 
pleasure  testify  to  the  hospitality  of  the  New  Eng- 
land people.  There  is  no  land  where  the  stranger 
is  more  welcomed,  or  where  the  hand  of  friendship 
is  more  freely  extended.  The  abolitionists  are 
few  in  number ;  and  are  universally  held  in  that 
cofUemptf  which  the  wildness  of  their  schemes 
justly  draws  down  upon  them. 

But  to  return :  When  college  exercises  were 
lately  suspended,  "  our  crowd,"  believing  that  the 
mountain  air  and  rural  sports  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial influence  over  their  health,  concluded  to  pass 
a  short  time  in  some  neighboring  village ;  and  after 

consultation,  settled  upon  L ,  in  distance,  only  a 

short  day's  ride  from  the  university,  and  beautifully 
situated  near  Long  Island  Sound.  As  the  Don  and 
Squire,  the  far-famed  improvisatorisy  had  some  im- 
portant "  settling-ups"  to  make,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable that  myself,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
whom  I  will  introduce  you  to,  under  the  name  of 
Glaucus,  should  go  directly  on  to  the  aforesaid  vil- 
lage, and  make  adequate  preparations  for  our  com- 
pany's entertainment ;  a  task  easily  accomplished, 
since  Glaucus  had  there  been  stationed  "  minister 
plenipotentiary"  during  the  past  year.  Accor- 
dingly, we  were  soon  **  armed  and  equipped"  in  a 
suitable  manner  for  our  romantic  excursion ;  carry- 
ing with  us,  besides  all  the  monthlies,  "  Hoboken," 
Fay's  last  novel  (which  is  decidedly  the  novel  of 
the  day,  and  among  many  other  good  things,  con- 
tains a  fine  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  duellist.  Al- 
though the  shocking  murder  of  Frank  Lennox 
may  be  objected  to,  as  quite  unnatural.)  Afler  we 
had  repeatedly  urged  our  friends  to  follow  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  were  assured  of  their  intention  so 
to  do,  the  long-expected  diligence  at  last  made  its 
appearance ;  we  lost  but  a  few  seconds  in  gaining 
a  comfortable  (?)  seat,  the  door  slammed  behind  us, 
the  postilion  was  on  his  box,  and,  amid  the  prancing 
of  our  horses  and  the  shrill  report  of  the  lash,  we 
were  wheeled  away,  leaving  behind  us  long  circling 
clouds  of  dust. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  day,  we  found  ourselves  welcome 
guests  at  the  house  of  a  pretty,  little,  sociable,  se- 
rio-comico  kind  of  a  woman  ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, since  our  good  lady  was  not  a  disciple  of 
single  blessedness,  a  "  pledge  of  their  mutual  loves" 
was  at  intervals  seen  and  heard  about  the  premises, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  all  studiously  inclined 
bachelors.  After  breakfast,  Olaucus  and  myself 
strolled  away  upon  the  hills  to  enjoy  the  rural 
scenery  for  which  New  England  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated ;  each  in  turn  playing  the  pedant  by  quoting 
from  almost  every  author  we  ever  read  or  heard  of, 
passages  which  we  fain  would  believe  were  descrip- 
tive of  the  very  scenes  around  us.  But  it  i>  a  glo- 
rious sight — one  which,  while  it  fills  the  mind  with 
all  the  rainbow  hues  that  tinge  the  poet^s  dream, 
also  re- opens  the  closed  up  fountains  of  universal 
benevolence  in  the  heart  of  the  anchorite — to  stand 
upon  these  towering  mountains  that  command  a 
distant  prospect,  where  Nature  and  Art  appear  to 
have  "  improved  upon  themselves"  in  spreading  out 
before  you  the  beauties  of  their  own  creation.  O 
it  makes  me  feel  proud  of  my  native  land^  and 
calls  forth  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart  to  the 
Creator  of  all,  even  while  on  these  barren  cliffs  to 
be  conscious  that  here  the^ sceptre  of  the  "  tyrant  is 
broken,"  and  that  the  olive-branch  of  peace  throws 
a  safe-guard  around  our  commerce  as  it  ploughs  the 
briny  deep,  and  adorns  the  domestic  life  of  our 
great  and  happy  people. 

'*  The  evening  and  the  morning*'  of  several  days 
came  and  passed  away,  without  bringing  any  news 
from  our  expected  friends.  And  knowing  that  it 
is  almost  as  easy  to  predict  the  "  way  of  an  eagle 
through  the  sky,"  as  to  anticipate  the  many  whim- 
whams  of  an  idle  student,  we  were  about  giving 
over  their  arrival  altogether,  when,  on  a  certain 
afVeraoon,  the  veritable  persons  of  the  old  Don  and 
Squire  were  very  unexpectedly  ushered  into  our 
room.  A  hearty  shaking  of  hands  ensued,  and 
after  satisfactory  apologies  were  submitted  for  their 
not  coming  sooner,  we  willingly  resigned  ourselves 
to  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of — soul  we  came 
near  writing,  but  with  stricter  propriety  we  should 
say — kard-cider. 

As  Glaucus  and  myself  had  an  engagement  for 
the  evening  to  call  on  some  of  the  fairer  portion 
of  the  village,  (the  elite  of  course,)  it  was  decided 
that  our  newly  arrived  cavaliers  should  "  honor  us 
with  their  company."  And  for  their  special  bene- 
fit, a  note  was  dispatched  to  Miss  Z ,  soliciting 

the  pleasure  of  introducing  our  friends,  and  request- 
ing the  additional  favor  that  she  would  "  call  in"  a 
few  of  her  neighbors,  so  that  they  might  accidentally 
be  present  upon  onr  entrance. 

Tea  at  length  was  over ;  the  cirro-stratus  extend- 
ing along  the  western  horizon  soon  became  of  a 
golden  hae>  as  it  reflected  back  on  the  village 


church-steeple,  the  last  lingering  rays  of  day— the 
twilight  of  his  fading  glory.  In  due  time  our  toi- 
let had  been  made,  and  as  night  began  to  thicken, 
we  witnessed  the  Don  and  Sqoire  make  their  debut 
in  a  country  parlor,  by  an  introduction  to  Miss  Eu- 
genia— Miss  Laura — and  Miss  Zarina ;  their  last 
names  we  omit  for  Uie  sake  of  brevity.  Another 
belle"  was  expected  in  every  moment,  to  com- 
plete the  number.  In  the  meantime,  there  sat  the 
Don  with  Miss  Z — ;—  in  one  comer  of  the  room« 
making  very  particular  inquiries  about  the  "vil- 
lage of  If— — ;"  "  whether  it  was  considered  heal- 
thy .'"  "  If  the  society  was  gay  1"  "  If  parties 
were  common!"  "The  number  of  inhabitants t^ 
The  answers  to  all  of  which  and  such-like  qoes- 
tions,  he  received  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
Neariy  opposite,  across  the  room,  were  seated  Miss 

L and  myself,  discussing — ^no  matter  what ; 

while  on  the  sofa  were  seen  Glaucus  and  Miss 
E — ^,  with  the  Squire  (miserable  visu)  seated 
hard-by  in  a  remarkably  erect  posture,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  was  being  said  between 
the  couple  at  his  side ;  although  unfortunately  the 
burden  of  their  remarks  happened  to  be  as  incom- 
prehensible to  him  as  the  language  of  the  Basqne. 
However,  the  Squire  endured  right-manfully  bis 
painful  suspense,  and  only  exhibited  a  slight  em- 
barrassment by  now  and  then  thrusting  (with  an 
affected  dignity)  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket,  and 
drawing  forth  a  white  kerchief,  coolly  applied  it  to 
his  mouth,  and  having  forced  a  "  gentle  cough," 
returned  it  again  to  its  former  place.  Knowing 
him  to  be  a  modest  or  "  verdant"  young  man,  I  de- 
termined to  "  see  him  out  of  his  scrape"  by  resign- 
ing to  him  my  own  seat ;  although  Miss  L-- —  her- 
self seemed  to  have  been  guided  by  the  old  Ger- 
man motto  "  vien  bedeuke,  wenig  sage,"  ot  as 
Shakspeare  has  it,  "  a  maid  should  have  no  tongue 
but  thought."  My  seat  was  accordingly  offered 
him ;  which,  after  expressing  great  reluctance  at 
depriving  me  of  my  "  truly  happy  situation,"  he 
"  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  and 
accepted — and  verily,  it  proved  a  sticking  place  to 
him.    As  soon  as  he  was  seated  ws-a-vis  to  Miss 

L I  designedly  withdrew  a  short  distance, 

leaving  them  alone  in  their  glory. 

The  Squire  was  now  for  a  moment  even  more 
uneasy  than  before.  He  sat  for  several  minutes 
perfectly  silent — ^'•vox  faneibus  haesit."  At  one 
moment  he  would  cast  a  stealthy  glance  at  Miss 

L ;  then  again  he  would  gaze  steadily  at  the 

figures  on  the  carpet^  as  if  he  were  admiring  the 
exquisite  skill  displayed  in  wedding  together  their 
many-colored  threads.  At  length,  however,  he 
discovered  a  bouquet  tastily  arranged  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  which  stood  upon  the  centre-table.  This 
seemed  to  have  given  him  frn  idea ;  and  he  now 
**  lifted  up  his  voice"  (at  the  same  time  palling  o«l 

hia  handkerchief)  and  addressed  Miss  L (whose 

face  was  now  like  the  "  rosy-fingered  Aurora")  by 
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obsenring,  that "  id  one  reapect  he  balieYad  all  man- 
kind were  alike. ^^ 

'*  What  is  that  V  quickly  replied  Mias  L ,  as 

if  agreeably  surprieed. 

"All  seem  to  coincide  in  loving  flowers,"  an- 
swered the  Squire. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed,  and  the  Squire  was 
himself  again — for  his  tongue,  like  the  Irishman's 
donkey,  "  was  hard  to  get  started^  but  when  once  it 

got  Orgoing  the  D eouldn*t  stop  it.'*    In  the 

conversation  which  followed,  the  words  '^  Italy,'' 
** South,"  and  "Georgia"  were  frequently  over- 
heard. And  occasionally,  after  the  Squire  had 
spun  some  wondrous  tale  about  the  land  of  his 
birth,  the  fair  one  expressed  her  surprise  by  the 
amphatical  language  of  "  do  tell !" 

Our  company  now  became  more  familiar  and 
communicative ;  when  Glaucus  suddenly  called  the 
attention  of  all  present  to  himself  by  the  exelama* 
tion  of  "  never  loved !" 

"  You  are  progressing  r^idly,  Glanoos ;"  said 
the  Don. 

**  The  fact  is,  ladies,"  replied  Glaucus,  rising  ap, 
^^Miss  £ has  just  told  me  she  nwer  loved.^^ 

*'  Why,  Eugene  /"  exclaimed  the  other  foir-ones, 
and  simultaneously  approached  the  **  loving  pair." 

<*  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,"  said  Eugene, ''  I  wiU 
be  bold  enough  in  return,  Mr.  Glaucus,  in  presence 
of  these  witnesses,  to  ask  if  ever  you  were  in  love  t" 

'*  /  in  love !  ha,  ha,  ha,"  shouted  Glaucus,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  height,  '*  why,  dont  yon 
think  me  capable  of  loving  ?  really  you  might  as 
well  have  asked  me  if  I  ever  eat  anything." 

"  By  no  means,  by  no  means,"  interrupted  the 
Squire ;  "  no  one  acquainted  with  you  ever  doubted 
your  capacity  for  that  office."    The  laugh  was  on 

Glaucus ;  but  Miss  £ again  put  her  question  : 

*^  seriously  though,  did  you  ever  love,  lif r.  Glau- 
cus?" 

''To  speak  frankly,  ladies,"  he  replied,  *«If  I 
never  had  loved,  the  time  has  arrived  when  my 
heart  would  no  longer  prove  invulnerable  to  the 
shafts  of  Cupid." 

**  Downright  flattery,"  exclaimed  the  ladies  all  at 
once ;  '^  and,"  continued  one  voice,  **  I  sometimes 
think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love — 'tis  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  imagination." 

**  Fiction  of  the  imagination" — ^**  no  sach  thing 
as  love,  indeed !"  said  the  Squire,  repeating  the 
words  with  considerable  emphasis — "  all  the  ani- 
mal and  physical  world  exhibit  a  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing-^a  love.    Stray  forth  upon  the  neighboring 

bills.  Miss  £ ,  and  you  will  hear  thef  feathered 

warblers  of  the  groves,  singing  the  praises  of  their 
lady-love !  The  school-miss,  while  secluded  from 
the  world,  thinks  and  dreams  of  naught  but  love ! 
The  cottage-girl  in  her  silent  musings,  chants  a  bal- 
lad that  tells  a  tale  of  love !  It  mingles  with  the 
Poet's  fancy,  and  wakes  his  lyre  to  its  sweetest 
melodies  1  It  has  led  the  warrior  captive,  and  proved 


the  Sylla  and  Charybdis  to  the  happiness  of  thou- 
sands !  '  Amor  vincit  omnia.' " 

'*  Et  nos  cedamus  aroori,"  chimed  in  the  Don. 

The  ladies  thought  there  was  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  the  Squire's  remarks. 

"  A  button,"  "  a  button,"  now  exclaimed  Miss 

;  at  which,  the  squire,  feeling  that  he  de- 
served one  for  Ids  eloquent  defence  of  love,  began 
to  "  color  up"  and  feel  for  his  kerchief.  But  he 
was  agreeably  relieved  by  seeing  those  around  him 
form  a  circle  with  the  chairs,  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  game  of**  button ;"  which,  though  under 
a  very  unassuming  name,  allows  one,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  sequel,  to  assume  more  liberties  than 
gaming  generally. 

Here  the  old  maid  of  the  house  was  introduced, 
to  **  complete  the  number  and  superintend  the  per- 
formances." I  have  hitherto  eschewed  all  descrip- 
tions of  our  fair  friends ;  because,  in  moat  cases, 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  bore. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  over-scrupu- 
lous on  this  subject,  I  will  here  simply  state,  that 
the  girls  were  ail  pretty,  and  needed  none  of  your 
rouge  to  give  their  cheeks  the  glow  of  health. 
Their  dresses  were  made  after  the  latest  city  fash- 
ions, including  of  course  the  "  bustle" — Apropos — 
speaking  of  "  bustles"  reminds  me  of  a  verse  I 
lately  saw  somewhere  in  print,  celebrating  their 
beauty  and  utility ;  and,  as  it  expresses  my  own 
sentiments  in  regard  to  those  "  back-gammons,"  | 
quote  it : 

**  Bustles  are  not  an  empty  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given ; 
They're  filled  with  bran,  or  staflfed  with  low — 
They  stick  out  Uwut  a  feet,  or  so. 

And  k)ok  first  rate,  by  Heaven.** 

But  to  proceed  with  our  game ;  all  seated  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  one — ^but  this  person 
took  the  **  button,"  (which  by-tbe-by  was  a  ring) 
and  went  round  giving,  or  at  least  pretending  to 
give  it,  to  all ;  then,  each  one  would  be  asked  '*  who 
has  the  button?"  If  we  happened  to  guess  the 
right  one,  no  penalty  ensued  ;  but  if  not,  we  must 
needs  appoint  some  one  of  the  company  lo  pronounce 
sentence  on  us ;  and  whatever  this  sentence  may 
be  (even  to  the  kissing  of  such-and-such  a  young 
lady)  we  are  expected  to  execute  it. 

Accordingly,  we  began  the  game,  anticipating 
much  pleasure.  The  button  was  passed — and  be- 
ginning with  the  Squire,  Miss  E— —  inquired  of 
him,  "  who  has  the  button  ?"  He  was  no  Yankee  in 
"guessing" — his  judge  was  appointed — and   the 

Don  sentenced  him  to  "  kneel  to  Miss  L and 

kiss  her  left  hand !"  As  the  play  was  entirely  new 
to  the  Squire,  he  remained  for  a  moment  in  his 
chair,  doubting  the  propriety  of  venturing  so  far  as 
to  kiss  the  young  lady*s  hand,  Being  urged,  how- 
ever, by  the  other  fairies  to  "do  his  duty,"  he 
stepped  up  rather  awkwardly  to  Miss  L — —  and 
(to  tiie  great  amusement  of  all  present)  dropped 
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down  on  both  knees  and  kiased  his  Psyche's  hand.  At 
last  the  Don  was  called  upon  to  **  kiss  the  old  maid/* 
which  he  readily  complied  with;  wishing,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  been  some  one  else.  Miss  Z"—^ 
and  myself  once  were  jadged  to  "  go-a-roaming ;'' 
which  implies,  that  she  mast  '*  accept  my  arm/' 
and  walk  round  the  circle — while  she  kisses  each 
gentleman,  and  /  each  lady.  The  Don  and  Squire 
were  Tory  particular  not  to  be  overlooked  during 
this  mamsuvre ;  and  the  former,  was  sentenced  to 
express  his  opinion  on  Temperance.  The  game, 
however,  proved  highly  interesting  to  our  young 
southern  gallants — especially  the  *^  circumstances'' 
and  "  indispensables."  Just  before  closing  the 
**  performances,"  it  was  whispered  round  among 
the  ladies,  that  the  Squire  was  a  Poet^  and  more- 
over, an  improvisatore  !  The  penalty  soon  followed ; 
he  was  to  favor  us  with  an  "  original  extempora- 
neous song.'* 

The  Squire  made  objections  by  saying,  that  tHat 
was  impossible,  unless  he  had  a  "  guitar." 

"  You  shall  not  long  plead  that  as  an  excuse," 

said  MiBS  Z ;  and  running  into  an  adjoining 

room,  she  soon  re-appeared  with  the  stringed  instru- 
ment— and  handing  it  to  the  Squire,  laughingly  ob- 
served, '*  now  for  the  song." 

Miss  L was  requested  to  propose  a  theme 

for  the  poet  (!) ;  while  his  objections  to  singing  at 
ally  were  wholly  unheeded ;  the  guitar  trembled  in 

his  hands.    At  length  Miss  L judged  Zarina 

to  be  seated  directly  facing  the  Squire,  and  that 
she  should  be  the  "  burden  of  his  song." 

Miss  Z was  accordingly  led  blushing  to  the 

cbaur ;  where  she  remained  even  more  embarrassed 
than  the  Squire  himself.  In  the  meantime,  the 
guitar  sent  forth  "  sweet  discord,"  as  the  fingers  of 
the  poet  carelessly  strayed  across  its  strings.  All 
were  silent,  and  inquiringly  gazed  upon  "  him  of 
the  lyre;"  who,  suddenly  striking  up  the  plain- 
tive tune  of  ^'  Poor  Bessy  was  a  sailor's  wife,"  and 
looking  at  the  inspirer  of  his  muse,  began  : 


Zarina  is  the  girl  I  lore, 

Zarina  fair  and  gay  ; 
Aa  barmleaa  as  the  tartle  dove, 

And  lively  as  the  Jay. 

XI. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  rosy  mom, 

Ere  Phoebus  in  his  ear, 
To  chase  the  night  from  bill  and  lawn, 

Comes  beaming  from  a-iar ! 

III. 
And,0  her  eyes,  her  clear  blue  eyes ! 

There  there,  I  see  them  now, 
As,  sparkling  at  my  verse,  they  rise 

Beneath  her  snow-white  brow ! 

IV. 

While  on  her  gently  badding  breast, 
Which  moves  them  up  and  down, 

Her  auburn  hair,  in  ringlets  rest, 
In  rich  profusion  thrown ! 


But  ah !  that  lip,  that  ruby  lip ! 

I  can  but  it  compare— 
(Of  Herma's  dew,  one  these  might  sip !) 

To  the  op'ning  rose  most  fair! 

VI. 

While  thus  he  sits,  or  night  or  day, 

And  looks  out  on  the  lea, 
I  oil  shall  say,  though  far  away. 

Does  the  remember  met 

VII. 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold" 

Her  heave  a  genlle  'sigh  ! 
This  village  will  for  e*er  unfold 

"  A  rainbow  in  my  sky  !*' 

Here  the  song  ended ;  and  Glancus,  who  had  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  langhter,  while  the  Squire 
was  singing,  now  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings, 
by  observing  in  a  jocose  manner,  "  that  the  song 
led  him  back  in  imagination  to  the  palmy  days  of 
chivalry  and  romance ;  when  the  wandering  min- 
strel and  Troubadour  poured  forth  their  wDd  and 
impassioned  notes  in  the  attentive  ears  of  "  fair 
ladye."  Truly  the  gift  of  song  is  great !  and  right 
well  has  the  Venusian  bard  expressed  it— "poeta 
nascitur,  non  fit." 

He  then  moved  that  a  "copy  of  the  Squire's 
song  be  requested  for  publication."  But  our  poet 
peremptorily  refused;  at  the  same  time  quoting 
something  from  Cowper  about  '*  poetic  birth"  and 
**  labors  of  their  own."  By  the  aid  of  a  good 
memory,  however,  I  have  been  enabled  to  resoo« 
from  oblivion  the  above  verses,  which  we  hope 

"Time  shall  admire,  his  mellowing  touch  employ, 
And  mend  the  immortal  fabric,  not  destroy." 

At  a  late  hour,  having  wished  our  fair  enter- 
tainers happy  dreams,  as  we  now  do  those  who 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far,  we  wended  our  way 
home,  satisfied  with  having  added  another  to  the 
GoZ-adays  of  our  college  life. 

On  the  following  morn,  much  to  our  regret,  and, 
doubtless,  to  that  of  the  young  ladies  also,  the  Don 
and  Squire  bade  us  adieu,  and  returned  to  the  city, 
like  him  of  La-Mancha,  highly  elated  at  their*'  un- 
heard-of adventure;"  and  with  the  very  natural 
resolution,  that  this  should  not  be  their  last  evening 
in  a  New  England  village. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  S,  S. 

SandhtU,  Ga. 


LAPSUS  PENNCE. 


Even  Mi.  Alison,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  brilliant 
writen  of  the  day,  is  sometimes  found  tripping  in  his  style. 
Referring  to  the  violent  excesses  of  the  English  opposition, 
and  their  reprehensible  palliation  of  the  crimes  of  the 
French  Jacobins,  he  says—"  No  hesiution  need  be  felt  by 
an  English  writer  in  expressing  this  opinion,  because  the 
ablest  of  the  libenl  party,  in  Fnnee  themselves,  admit  that 
their  paitisaas  in  this  ooonty  fell  into  this  erromemu  errer," 
This  is  certainly  inelegsnt,  tossy  nothingof  its  incorrectness. 
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LOVE   SKETCHES. 

NO.    Til. 

THE  POET'S  EXPERIENCE. 

Ah !  never  yet,  bath  human  hope, 

By  human  love  been  filled, 
There  liveth  in  the  dreaming  heart 

A  longing  never  stilled. 

And  poet !  for  a  better  light. 

Thy  soul  must  ever  yearn, 
Till  thoughts  that  had  their  birth  in  heaven 

To  heaven  shall  return. 

It  were  a  singular  history,  the  relation  of  the 
impulses  which  prompt  individirals  to  trace  the  de- 
tails of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  With 
many,  doubtless  that  amour  propre  which  delights 
in  painting  itself,  has  been  the  moving  motive; 
some  have  written  from  the  lack  of  pleasanter  occu- 
pation ;  and  a  very  few,  from  a  painful  conviction 
of  their  own  indiscretions,  or  failings,  have  wished 
to  render  them  to  others,  a  lesson  and  a  warning. 
In  neither  of  these  classes  can  I  be  included,  and 
I  can  scarcely  define  the  emotions  which  actuate 
me,  to  picture  now  some  brief  memories  of  a  life 
that  begins  to  grow  wearisome,  though  its  spring- 
time has  hardly  past.  To  yon,  my  friend,  the 
guardian  angel  of  my  childhood,  the  companion  of 
my  boyish  pleasures,  the  untiring  comforter  of  my 
graver  and  sadder  years,  to  you,  Edith,  these  lines 
will  not  be  valueless,  and  where  could  I  better  lay 
my  vague  remembrances,  than  before  one  who  has 
long  and  tenderly  striven  to  render  those  recollec- 
tions happy  1  We  are  separating  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  grief  at  our  parting,  mingles  a'  de- 
sire to  leave  with  you  something  of  an  explanation 
of  feelings,  which  even  by  you,  have  been  occa- 
sionally misconstrued.  You  well  know  amid  what 
sad  and  humiliating  impressions  my  boyhood  passed, 
and  how  wholly  destitute  it  was  of  the  sacred  ties 
which  usually  link  the  young  heart  to  its  first  home. 
Perhaps  that  consciousness  of  loneliness  which 
came  so  early  for  me  has  tended  to  strengthen  my 
yearning  for  home  happiness,  and  my  desire  for  the 
domestic  sympathy  so  soon  denied.  I  believe  my 
character  was  prematurely  developed,  and  the  phy- 
sical defects,  under  which  I  labored,  seemed  to  de- 
bar me  from  the  natural  enjoyments  of  my  age,  and 
served  to  sadden  and  confirm  the  reflective  cast  of 
my  temperament.  And  yet,  with  all  its  humbling 
and  keenly  felt  griefs,  my  lot  was  not  then  a  dark 
one.  It  had  hours  of  vivid  ecstasy  which  would 
have  atoned  for  trials  even  greater  than  mine,  and 
when  it  was  a  strange  pleasure  to  me  to  fancy  I 
held  spiritual  communion  with  better  and  brighter 
beings  than  those  our  mortal  eyes  may  look  on. 
I  imagined  their  presence  was  ever  around  me, 
that  they  haunted  me  in  my  nightly  dreams,  as  in 
my  waking  visions,  and  watched  with  angelic  pity 
and  more  than  human  tenderness,  over  one  on  whom 
the  weight  of  bodily  infirmity  had  pressed  so  soon 


and  heavily.  Gradually  I  lost  the  perpetual  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  debility,  and  my  mind  sooght 
within  itself  for  solace.  The  worM  of  my  silent 
thoughts  became  to  me  the  palpable  and  real — and 
actual  existence,  the  nothingness.  Education  open- 
ed resources  which  prevented  the  long  continuance 
of  depression ;  I  found  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship among  the  poets  of  many  lands,  and  the  sweet 
shadow-realm  of  romance,  with  its  inexhaustible 
and  rapturous  delights,  unfolded  before  me  its  en- 
chanted treasures.  I  well  remember  the  enthusi- 
astic realization  of  pleasure  they  produced,  and  the 
marvellous  loveliness  of  those  untold  and  bewil- 
dering visions  which  "came  without  slumber." 
I  lived  a  life  of  abstraction,  lonely  and  apart ;  a  life 
full  of  beautiful  creations,  and  brilliant  with  an 
enthusiast's  hopes.  There  were  periods  too,  when 
the  past  lent  me  a  strange  sense  of  enjoyment, 
when  I  felt,  with  the  distinctness  of  reality,  that 
peculiar  conviction  of  a  prior  existence  which  pro- 
bably all  have  experienced.  It  came  to  me,  not 
vaguely  but  with  almost  a  visible  presence,  en- 
wrapping my  common  lot  with  the  mysteries  of  a 
different  world,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  former 
life,  of  which  memory  retains  no  records,  save  tbeee 
momentary  glimpses,  which  serve  but  to  startle  the 
soul  with  the  knowledge  of  its  own  marvels. 

It  was  a  blessed  era  for  me,  when  the  power  of 
composition  first  gleamed  on  my  mind,  when  I  ex- 
ulted in  the  wild  impulses  of  a  new  gift,  and  hailed 
the  golden  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  The  facility, 
or  perhaps  the  conviction  of  possessing  it,  rose 
upon  roe  suddenly,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  I  could  portray  emotions  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  so  strangely  unutterable.  As 
this  faculty  strengthened,  I  became  ambitious,  and 
the  serenity  of  my  existence  was  lost.  For  awhile 
I  was  happy  in  the  mere  expression  of  my  secret 
dreams,  and  I  indulged  unrestrainedly  in  the  wild 
aspirations  of  a  fervent  and  suddenly  awakened 
intellect.  Composition  at  length,  deepened  from 
an  impulse  to  a  passion,  and  gradually  I  grew  more 
and  more  divided  from  the  living  world  around  me. 
It  is  a  singular  thing,  bow  little  even  those  who 
love  us  best,  know  of  all  we  think  and  feel  and 
hope.  Even  you,  Edith,  who  watched  over  me 
with  a  tenderness  passing  that  of  a  sister,  knew 
nothing  of  the  delirious  excitement  which  frequently 
swayed  me ;  even  you  divined  not  the  undercurrent 
of  morbidly  passionate  reflection,  concealed  by  an 
exterior  prematurely  calm  and  subdued.  As  these 
new  promptings  were  confirmed,  my  character 
grew  reserved,  and  I  shrank  from  even  attempting 
the  utterance  of  feelings,  whose  whole  depth  I  had 
no  words  to  tell.  I  labored  under  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  such  habits,  the  misconstruction  of  my 
motives  and  the  false  interpretation  of  my  actions. 
Often,  even  as  a  child,  have  I  borne  in  silence, 
reproofs  which  I  did  not  deserve,  and  been  blamed 
for  coldness  and  indifiference  when  my  young  heart 
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was  fall  to  oTerflowing:  of  an  eDtbaaiasm  I  was  too 
proad  aod  too  shy  to  display.  From  what  source 
these  oensures  came,  you  know,  dear  Edith,  and  I 
need  not  sully  my  page  by  tracing  a  name,  whose 
sound  has  long  been  to  us  both,  a  sorrowful  and 
forbidden  thing.  Is  it  always  the  lot  of  fervent 
feelings  to  prove  a  grief  to  their  possessor!  I 
sometimes  believe  so,  for  they  have  been  to  me,  a 
source  of  trial  through  life,  and  I  owe  to  the  care- 
less condemnation  which  greeted  and  repressed  my 
childish  impulses,  that  spirit  of  reserve  and  dis- 
trust which  has  often  darkened  my  maturer  years. 
The  reliance  on  my  own  powers  which  attends  all 
my  intellectual  exertions,  totally  forsakes  me  where 
the  affections  are  exercised,  and  I  yearn  with  a 
▼isionary's  fervor,  for  that  intaitive  and  compre- 
hending sympathy,  which  perhaps  no  tie  of  the 
earth  can  ever  bestow.  Like  all  poetical  tempera- 
ments, mine  is  slightly  superstitious,  and  I  would 
Bot  relinquish  for  many  material  blessings,  my  plea- 
sant confidence  in  spiritual  guardianship  and  com- 
munion. Smile  if  you  will,  Edith,  at  the  wildness 
of  my  dreamings ;  but  who  shall  say  such  faith  is 
utterly  vain  and  valueless,  if  it  serve  to  cheer  the 
solitary  hours  of  bodily  suffering,  and  to  raise  us 
beyond  the  thraldom  of  humanity ;  if  it  bear  our 
thoughts  upward,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  cares 
which  soil  them,  and  open  before  us,  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest  1  O !  not 
the  growth  of  our  own  natures,  are  the  glorious 
TisioBs  which  visit  us;  there  are  holy  watchers 
without,  prompting  the  mystery  within,  and  the 
poet,  who  turns  in  childlike  credulity  ftom  the  com- 
mon, to  the  purer  world,  is  wafted  by  angels'  wings, 
and  the  written  words  of  his  inspiration,  are  but 
the  recorded  teachings  of  spirit-voices.  There 
have  been  periods  in  my  own  experience  so  full  of 
excited  emotion  without  visible  cause,  so  fraught 
with  permanent  influences  when  I  least  expected 
them,  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  fancying  such  in- 
stants the  peculiar  gift  of  some  presiding  genius. 
Doyou  remember,  Edith,  the  evening  we  attended 

the  concert  of  Nina  de \  Have  you  forgotten 

how  ardently  I  praised  her  singing  and  appearance, 
during  our  homeward  ride,  and  how  I  accused  you 
of  unusual  indifference,  because  you  were  strangely 
sad  and  quiet  1  My  feelings  that  night  were  uncom- 
monly impressed  by  the  mingled  melody  and  beauty 
of  the  songstress,  and  her  voice  haunted  my  dreams 
with  its  rich  and  perfect  harmony.  My  imagina- 
tion was  interested  for  the  time,  though  even  then 
my  tenderer  thoughts  were  linked  with  another's 
image,  and  I  should  probably  soon  have  forgotten 
the  vivid  impression  left  by  the  Italian,  had  it  not 
been  accidentally  confirmed.  I  went,  the  following 
day,  to  visit  a  young  man  whose  situation  had  long 
excited  my  melancholy  interest.  His  was  a  sad, 
hot  common  story.  like  many  of  his  class,  he 
had  mistaken  aspiring  for  inspiration,  and  poetical 
for  genius.    He  had  proved  unfortu- 


nate in  his  literary  labors,  public  criticism  had  dealt 
harshly  with  him,  and  the  sudden  disappointment 
of  his  ambition,  had  acted  fatally  on  one,  whose 
physical  strength  could  not  contend  with  intellec- 
tual depression.  His  health  became  feeble,  and  at 
the  period  I  first  sought  him,  he  was  beyond  the 
hope  of  permanent  recovery.  My  intimacy  with 
one  he  had  vainly  loved,  formed  a  link  between  us, 
though  I  did  not  add  to  his  grief,  by  revealing  that 
more  than  friendship  united  me  to  the  object  of  his 
early  affection. 

I  visited  him  frequently  during  the  months  we 

spent  at ,  and  the  morning  after  the  concert, 

called  at  his  residence.  He  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily ill  and  sorrowful,  and  at  his  request,  I  was 
reading  to  him,  selections  from  various  poems, 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  noiselessly 
opened,  and  with  a  step  whose  graceful  elasticity  I 
have  never  seen  equalled,  a  lady  approached  the 
invalid's  couch,  and  placed  some  beautiful  flowers 
on  his  pillow.  He  pressed  to  his  lips  the  fair  hand 
which  proffered  them,  and  thanked  her  with  one  of 
his  sweet  sad  smiles.  Then,  as  the  visitor  turned, 
on  his  mentioning  my  name,  I  met  the  lustrous  eyes 
of  Nina. 

If  I  had  been  dazzled  by  her  brilliancy  the  pre- 
ccdiog  evening,  I  was  more  touched  by  her  gentle 
kindness  to  our  young  companion,  and  the  winning 
manner  in  which  she  endeavored  to  enliven  his 
weariness  and  cheer  his  solitude.  She  spoke  of 
whatever  oould  interest  the  sufferer  in  passing 
events,  and  at  length  opened  the  volume  from  which 
I  had  been  selecting  passages.  "  Will  you  read 
to  me  V  asked  the  invalid,  *'  but  find  something 
sorrowful,  for  I  can  appreciate  nothing  else  now  1*' 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  glance  the  lady  gave 
me,  as  these  words  were  spoken — it  was  so  fraught 
with  eloquent  pity  and  womanly  sympathy.  She 
silently  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and 
then  read  aloud  the  few,  but  beautiful  verses  of 
Korner's  invocation  "  In  der  Nacht." 

Her  tones  were  soft  and  musical,  and  lent  their 
own  melody  to  a  language,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  owes  its  beauty  to  the  voice  of  its  speaker. 
I  regarded  her  as  one  inspired,  and  could  have  lis- 
tened to  her  thus  for  hours. 

Yet  with  all  her  witchery,  Nina  was  far  from 
being  young,  or  regularly  handsome.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  pronounce  on  her  age ;  she 
was  probably  older  than  she  appeared,  for  she  was 
an  artist  in  her  toilette,  and  years  had  bequeath- 
ed no  trace,  save  that  polished  perfection  of  man- 
ner, which  only  time  and  varied  experience  can 
bestow.  It  was  thus  we  first  met,  and  many  after 
hours  found  us  visitors  to  the  young  invalid,  from 
whom  I  learned,  that  during  his  whole  illness,  Ni- 
na's kindness  had  been  unchanging.  He  had 
formed  her  acquaintance  during  his  brief  .literary 
career,  but  knew  nothing  of  her  situation  or  her 
history,  and  he  had  attained  that  state  of  bodily 
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feebleness,  at  which,  cariosity  cesses  to  infloenoe. 
From  meeting  the  stranger  under  snch  circum- 
stances, we  speedily  became,  as  it  were  old  friends, 
and  more  familiar  with  each  other's  characters, 
than  would  have  resulted  from  an  intercourse  of 
many  months,  nnder  different  auspices. 

You  will  perhaps,  be  surprised,  Edith,  that  I 
never  mentioned  to  you,  having  met  the  Italian  lady. 
I  scarcely  know  my  motives  for  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject at  first,  and  I  did  not  afterwards  allude  to  it, 
from  a  fear  you  would  imagine,  from  the  early  con- 
cealment, that  1  was  more  interested  than  I  was 
willing  to  confess.  This  intellectual  communion 
continued  for  several  weeks,  and  my  fancy  was 
singularly  fascinated  by  the  graceful  mental  endow- 
ments of  the  stranger,  but  her  attractions  had  no 
power  over  my  gentler  feelings,  though  in  many  of 
my  upward  aspirings  she  evinced  a  sympathy  1 
have  never  found  elsewhere.  She  seemed  to  read 
my  mind,  as  it  were  an  open  book,  and  I  felt  in  her 
presence,  as  if  my  inmost  thoughts  lay  visibly  be- 
fore her.  I  regarded  her  as  one  highly  gifted  and 
improved,  as  strangely  captivating  in  appearance 
and  manner,  but  my  heart  was  no  longer  accessible, 
even  to  charms  like  these ;  and  when  I  compared 
her  dazzling  attractions  and  careless  independence 
of  opinion,  with  the  simpler  beauty  and  more  timid 
spirit  of  the  one  I  loved,  the  contrast  was  ever  in 
Theresa's  favor.  Yet,  Nina  had  noble  traits  and 
mental  capacities  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled, 
blended  with  a  rare  blandness  and  suavity  which 
made  even  her  defects  seem  but  the  dark  and  essen- 
tial shading  in  the  glowing  mosaic  of  her  character. 
It  was  well  for  me  there  existed  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence in  our  ages,  and  that  I  was  strengthened  by 
the  enduring  influence  of  an  earlier  love,  or  there 
might  have  been  danger  to  me,  in  this  flattering 
and  familiar  communion  with  a  being  so  fraught 
with  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  a  woman  in  whom  art 
had  perfected  the  loveliest  endowments  of  nature 

You  know  the  painful  event  which  marked  our 

sojourn  at ,  and  the  impetuous  grief,  whose 

violence  I  could  not  restrain,  though  its  cause  was 
BOt  unexpected,  and  you  will  not  marvel  that  in  the 
depth  of  this  new  affliction  I  ceased  to  visit,  even 
my  suffering  friend.  Many  days  elapsed  without 
my  leaving  my  own  apartment,  and  shrouded  in  the 
dark  solitude  of  an  irreparable  sorrow,  all  lighter 
impressions  perished  from  my  memory.  I  was  one 
evening  sitting  alone,  as  usual,  holding  silent  com 
munion  with  my  mournful  thoughts.  It  was  early 
twilight,  the  passers-by  were  few  in  the  shadowed 
street  below,  and  the  stars  looked  down  pale  and  dim 
upon  the  faintly  lighted  city.  The  night  was  chilly, 
for  the  autumn  had  then  nearly  past,  and  the  fire 
in  my  room  threw  restless  and  fantastic  shadows 
around.  There  was  a  charm  for  me  in  the  hour 
and  its  melancholy  loneliness,  and  the  visions,  which 
in  the  busy  daylight  fold  their  pinions  and  lie  still 
within  the  heart,  now  flitted  before  me  on  spirit 


wings.  Who  has  not  felt  the  spell  of  such  a  time  t 
Who  has  not  lingered  in  reverie,  upon  those  haunt- 
ed moments,  when  reflection  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
"  bridge  of  sighs''  between  light  and  darkness,  when 
we  turn  instinctively  from  the  palpable  and  actual 
to  the  spiritual  world  within ;  when  the  fire-gleam  is 
full  of  images,  and  those  we  love  gather  around  us 
with  almost  a  visible  [wesence ;  when  in  fancy,  we 
grasp  the  hand  never  again  to  touch  ours,  hear 
voices,  that  long  ago,  have  ceased  to  speak,  and 
feel  nearer  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  to  th« 
silent  land,  the  loved,  the  loving,  and  the  sadly 
missed  t 

I  possess,  perhaps,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
power  of  withdrawing  my  mind  from  actual  things, 
and  of  wandering  at  will  among  imaginative  and 
bright  creations.  To  one  who  has  loved  and  suf- 
fered— and  few  are  they,  who  have  not !  this  gift 
of  abstraction  is  no  idle  l)lessing,  but  a  strange  and 
precious  link  between  the  common  world  and  the 
bidden  existence,  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  human 
heart.  As  I  rested  solitary  and  still,  vividly  came 
the  past  with  its  dream-like  realities,  the  future, 
with  its  more  dream-like  anticipations,  to  color  my 
fancies.  And  with  both,  blended  a  soft  tone,  ever 
answering  tenderly,  and  a  sweet  face,  looking  up 
in  love  to  mine  own. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautifnl  things  in  life,  this  hover- 
ing of  affectionate  rememlHrance  and  solicitude, 
around  those  from  whom  distance  divides  us.  Not 
a  single  taint  of  selfishness  sullies  such  devoted- 
ness,  not  a  stain  of  the  earth  rests  on  its  snow-like 
purity,  but,  hallowed  by  the  sorrowful  ordeal  of 
separation,  thought  follows  the  pathway  of  the  ab- 
sent with  angelic  guardianship,  and  there  is  holi- 
ness in  the  watchfulness  which  looks  upward  to  the 
sky,  and  whose  only  audible  utterance  is  a  blessing 
or  a  prayer. 

I  had  been  long  indulging  the  wayward  imagi- 
nings of  this  visionary  mood,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger,  who  brought  me 
two  letters.  One  was  from  Theresa,  for  well  I 
knew  her  fair  familiar  writing,  and  I  greeted  it 
eagerly,  as  an  interval  longer  than  usual  had  elapsed, 
since  the  reception  of  her  last  letter. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  grasp  a  letter  from  the 
one  we  love,  as  we  would  clasp  a  friendly  hand ; 
to  unclose  the  folds  carefully,  as  if  it  were  profa- 
nation to  break  the  seal  which  affection  bad  placed ; 
and  then  to  pore  over  the  lines  traced  in  tender- 
ness, never  beheld  by  another,  but  spoken  with 
sweetest  msrstery  to  our  inmost  heart !  It  had  come 
at  last,  that  letter  sighed  and  prayed  for,  through 
long  dark  hours  of  loneliness  and  grief— it  had 
come  at  last,  and  after  I  bad  read  again  and  again, 
its  words  of  kindness,  why  was  it,  that  something 
of  disappointment  succeeded  that  perusal  ?  I  could 
not  have  explained  whence  such  an  impression 
sprang,  nor  have  pointed  to  one  sentence  as  its 
foundation,  but  the  unsatisfying  tone  of  the  whole. 
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sank  on  my  mind  coldly  and  painfally.  Yon  know, 
Edith,  how  warm  and  impetuooa  my  afiectiona  are, 
and  how  deep  has  erer  been  my  yearning  for  that 
perfect  devotednese  my  dreamings  paint.  It  is 
the  prcTailing  fault  of  each  natures  to  be  exacting 
in  tdeir  ties,  and  I  feel  that  the  placid  tenderness, 
which  might  render  others  blest,  would  but  make 
me  wretched.  My  early  youth,  dimmed  as  it  was 
by  physical  infirmity  and  mental  disquietude,  pos- 
sessed yet  one  Tision  of  surpassing  beauty,  one 
ideal  whose  pure  and  spiritual  loveliness,  I  wildly 
tmsted  and  believed  the  future  might  shadow  forth 
and  fulfil.  With  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of  my 
character,  I  thought  that  vague,  hauntiog  image  of 
gentleness,  fully  realised  in  Theresa,  and  I  have 
loved  her,  as  only  a  poet  can  love,  the  being  he 
draperies  with  his  own  sweetest  and  fairest  imagi- 
nings. She  has,  in  truth,  every  chirm  which 
youth  and  beauty  can  impart,  and  her  feelings  are 
kind  and  unsullied,  but  calm  and  serene,  even  to  a 
defect.  I  remember  that  once,  in  the  early  days 
of  onr  attachment,  you  expressed  surprise  at  my 
vehement  admiration  of  one,  who,  though  refined 
in  taste,  had  no  claim  to  intellectual  superiority, 
and  who,  with  all  her  girlish  attractions  mingled 
nothing  of  that  mental  ardor  which  so  strongly 
characterized  my  own  disposition.  You  said  hers 
was  not  a  nature  to  satisfy  expectations  like  mine ; 
that,  qniet  in  the  common  teniHr  of  her  thoughts, 
moved  to  transient  emotion  by  very  trifles,  yet 
totally  unimaginative,  she  could  neither  share  in 
my  aspiraAions,  sympathise  with  my  illusions,  nor 
comprehend  my  enjoyments.  I  answered  you  with 
a  lover^s  impatience,  and  the  subject  was  never 
mentioned  by  either  of  us  again.  Yet  often,  even 
then,  I  was  constrained  to  acknowledge,  but  unwil- 
lingly, even  to  myself,  thai  my  dearest  anticipa- 
tions were  perishing  unfulfilled,  that  the  'Move 
which  my  spirit  had  painted/'  was  not  the  one 
whose  reality  I  had  found.  Sometimes,  when  my 
heart  was  overflowing  with  its  strong  tide  of  aflTec- 
tion,  when  I  felt  almost  painfully,  the  overwhelm- 
ing depth  of  my  own  devotion,  her  words  have 
grieved  me  by  their  peaceful  eahnness,  by  the  un- 
ruffled serenity  of  a  love,  so  widely  diff*erent  from 
the  fervor  shadowing  my  very  soul.  Must  it  be 
ever  thus  ?  Is  the  sweetest  creed  of  earthly  hope, 
never  realized  by  earthly  beings ; — is  there  ever  in 
natures  like  mine,  a  void  only  to  be  filled  when 
their  mortality  hatb  passed  away  %  Edith !  I  am 
weary  and  disappointed,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 
I  am  80  sad,  for  Theresa  is  lovely  and  gentle  and 
pure  in  thought,  but  I  look  into  the  future,  and  the 
power  of  prophecy  seems  over  me,  and  a  voice 
whispers, "  not  for  thee,  is  a  heart  so  still  and  calm, 
a  fitting  resting-place !" 

At  length,  tired  of  reflections  that  perplexed, 
without  solacing,  I  languidly  opened  the  other  let 
ter.  The  writing  was  singularly  bold  and  grace- 
la],  but  one  I  bad  nerer  seen  befwre,  and  on  tuin< 


ing  to  the  signature,  I  read  with  sorprise,  the 
name  of  Nina.  Impatient  to  discover  what  could 
have  tempted  the  Italian  to  address  me,  I  hastily 
glanced  over  the  pages,  and  then  read  attentively, 
every  word  of  the  strange,  but  characteristic  pro<- 
dnction.  It  was  written  in  English  with  the  flow** 
ing  ease  and  accuracy  which  bespoke  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  language,  and  its  lines  fraught 
with  the  lofry  spirit  and  fearlessness  of  opinion 
which  distinguished  the  stranger,  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  timid,  reserved  tone  of  Theresa^a 
words.    It  concluded  thus : 

'*  Do  not  misinterpret  my  motives  in  addressing 
you,  nor  wrong  me  by  attributing  to  one  unworthy 
impulse,  the  interest  which  has  prompted  this  letter. 
I  am  well  aware,  your  national  prejudices  would 
condemn  it,  that  even  in  your  eyes,  it  may  seem 
worse  than  imprudent;  but  I  have  been  reared 
under  warmer  skies,  where  such  impressions  are 
less  rigid,  and  there  is  not  a  single  emotion  con- 
nected with  this  step,  which  could  call  a  blush  to 
the  purest  cheek.  I  think  of  you  kindly,  hot  I 
have  outlived  the  time,  when  affection  is  passion, 
and  my  dreams  of  love,  have  long  ago  been  **  dream- 
ed out."  There  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  solici- 
tude you  have  excited,  for  the  inherent  enthusiaain 
of  my  disposition,  circumstances  have  changed  in 
ite  tendencies,  and  it  now  brightens  the  intellect, 
but  has  ceased  to  warm  the  heart.  I  would  hot 
be  your  friend,  and  sometimes  hold  commonion 
with  you,  to  give  the  counsel  of  one,  who  knows 
the  world  only  too  well.  Your  character,  its  im- 
passioned aspirations,  its  exacting  requirements, 
attracted  me  from  the  first,  and  your  poetic  ardor 
reminded  me  of  that  I  once  possessed.  There 
was  too,  another  link  between  us,  for  you  singu- 
larly resemble  in  appearance  and  temperament,  one 
whom  I  loved,  as  the  heart  never  loves  again.  The 
fires  of  that  young  illusion,  have  died  into  ashes, 
and  yet,  if  it  comforts  me  now,  to  recall  its  beauty— 
if  it  brings  me  a  solace,  to  trace  the  faint  resem- 
blance of  a  reality  which  is  no  longer  my  friend ! 
blame  me  not,  and  grant  this  feeble  consolation  to 
a  spirit,  which,  with  all  its  lauded  brilliancy,  has 
many  moments  of  unutterable  grief!  I  know-^it 
matters  not  how — much  of  your  brief  history,  and 
I  shall  watch  with  earnest  anxiety  over  your  future 
wanderings.  Unless  I  am  sure  that  you  need  my 
presence,  we  shall  never  meet  again,  and  ignorant 
of  my  movements,  you  cannot  reply  to  the  letters 
I  shall  send  you,  and  such  is  my  desire.  If  yon 
will  repay  my  interest  in  your  welfare,  with  a  kind 
recollection  of  me,  when  your  soul  is  sorrowful,  and 
when  yon  painfully  realize  the  insufiiciency  otymtr 
ties  of  love,  if  you  will  remember  with  somethiog 
of  sympathy,  that  mine  have  all  been  rudely  broken, 
it  will  bring  me  a  pleasant  consciousness,  to  feel  I 
have  awakened  in  a  yonng  heart,  a  gentle  thought 
for  my  own  youth.  Arthur,  you  must  endeavor  to 
learn  contentment,  and  to  dispel  those  wild  antiei- 
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patiom  of  perfect  happiness,  which  served  but  to 
render  you  negleetful  of  calmer,  bnt  existing  bless- 
ings. There  are  minds,  which  the  world  noYer, 
eren  temporarily,  satisfies,  which  pleasure  wearies, 
and  ambitibn  only  desecrates.  Yours  is  one  of 
these,  and  mine  was  ;  but  I  hare  found  comfort  in 
the  faith  of  my  land,  which  appeals  most  forcibly 
to  such  natures,  and  that  faith  will  never  be  yours. 
My  friend!  your  genius  will  not  bestow  peace; 
the  beautiful  visions  of  the  poet,  have  their  home 
in  heaven,  and  as  their  brightness  shines  upon  him, 
it  serves  but  to  bewilder  him  with  the  mystery  of 
loveliness,  and  to  cast  shadows  across  his  path. 
Be  patient  and  hopeful,  and  now,  for  s  while,  fare- 
well 1" 

Ah !  Edith,  had  Theresa  spoken  to  me  with  half 
this  stranger*8  earnestness  how  much  happier  would 
have  been  my  thoughts ! 

You  know  it  was  my  father's  wish  that  our  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years ;  a  request  probably  arising  from  his  own 
fatal  experience,  and  a  desire  that  time  should  test 
our  constancy  while  we  had  still  the  privilege  of 
change. 

Under  different  circumstances  I  might  have 
deeply  regretted  this  delay,  but  Theresa  has  yield- 
ed to  it  so  tranquilly,  that  I  acknowledge  the  pru- 
dence of  the  ordeal,  and  cease  to  lament  its  neces- 
sity. During  those  years,  it  was  his  wish  that  I 
should  travel,  and  now,  with  my  silent  troubles  for 
companions,  I  go  my  lonely  way. 

Why  is  it,  dear  one,  that  farewell  is  so  hard  to 
be  spoken  t  Why  is  it,  that  I  have  the  fortitude  to 
leave  you  for  my  pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas,  yet 
cannot  bear  to  feel  your  parting  clasp,  to  hear  your 
tearful  words,  to  give  your  sweet  sad  face,  the  long, 
last  look  for  years  ?  Yet,  it  is  thus,  and  I  must  de- 
part with  the  sorrowful  sound  nnuttered.  Write  to 
me  of  Theresa,  as  you  would  speak  of  a  friend, 
kindly,  but  candidly,  and  tell  me  all  you  would  have 
said  in  that  voice  whose  gentleness  I  shall  pine  for 
80  grievously.  These  are  strange  sensations  which 
come  over  us,  when  we  are  leaving  Uiose  we  hold 
dear,  to  see  them  no  more  for  many  months.  It 
seems  as  if  love  becomes  fonder  when  its  daily  ex- 
pression is  lost,  and  all  that  made  communion  beau- 
tiful returns  to  make  absence  darker. 

Edith !  my  soul  grows  sorrowful  as  it  parts  with 
thee !  What  can  I  say  to  thee,  of  all  I  tearfully 
and  gratefully  feel  t  Never,  before,  have  I  been 
beyond  thy  counsel,  and  without  the  blessing  of 
thy  sisterly  care ;  how  I  shall  miss  thee,  when  the 
dim  night  closeth,  and  thoughts  of  home  are  busy 
with  me !  I  will  not  bid  thee  to  recall  me  tenderly  : 
it  were  to  wrong  the  intensity  of  thy  love,  to  doubt 
the  kindness  of  thy  memory.  But  I  toiU  bid  thee 
pray  for  the  wanderer,  that  his  yearnings  may  be 
stilled  and  his  spirit  find  its  rest.  Let  the  presence 
of  thy  prayer  go  with  me,  and  I  shall  not  be 
•lone. 


Peace  be  around  thee,  purest  and  dearest  one ! 
the  peace  thou  hast  so  oAen  brought  to  him,  who 
may  hold  it  to  his  heart  no  longer ! 

Jawb  Tayloe  W . 

Chiiicothe^  Ohio. 


SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE. 

VOL  ONB,  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS :  NEW- YORK  :  1843. 

This,  we  think,  is  destined  to  be  a  story  of  great 
popularity  in  our  country,  as  it  has  been  in  England. 
It  is  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  events,  colored 
and  adorned  by  the  lively  and  graceful  fancy  of  its 
English  editor.  Miss  Jane  Porter.  The  American 
edition  is  abridged  and  revised,  which  will  add  to 
its  attraction,  by  excluding  much  matter  uninterest- 
ing to  the  lover  of  story-reading,  and  giving  it  a 
more  inviting  size  and  shape.  Edward  Seaward, 
at  an  early  age, — about  the  close  of  the  year  1733, 
is  shipwrecked  on  his  passage  from  Jamaica  to  the 
Baliae.  The  captain  and  crew  abandon  the  vessel 
during  the  height  of  the  gale,  leaving  Seaward  and 
his  young  wife  blocked  up  in  the  cabin,  and  are 
never  more  heard  of.  The  return  of  high  water 
with  a  wind  off  shore,  forces  the  vessel  (compara- 
tively uninjured)  off  the  reef  on  which  she  has 
struck,  and  by  hoisting  the  jib  and  coasting  along 
shore.  Seaward  at  length  contrives  to  run  the  ves- 
sel into  a  little  creek  or  inlet,  where  he  secures  her 
with  ropes  to  the  trees. 

We  have  examined  the  map,  and  find  laid  down 
in  the  latitude  and  longitude  given  by  Seaward, 
some  rocky  islets,  called  "Las  Serenas,"  sur- 
rounded by  reefs  and  atioals,  and,  we  suppose,  un- 
inhabited, as  we  can  find  them  in  the  books  only 
noted  as  dangers  to  the  mariner.  Seaward,  how- 
ever, found  a  delicious  climate,  good  water,  and 
some  productive  soil.  By  planting  the  seeds  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  in  the  brig  from 
Jamaica,  subsisting  in  the  meanwhile  upon  the 
stores  of  the  vessel,  he  soon  obtained,  with  the 
addition  of  iguanas,  (a  large  and  very  palatable  spe- 
cies of  lizard,)  turtle  and  fish,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
necessary  food.  Blessed  with  a  strong  mind,  a 
vigorous  body,  a  never  failing  trust  in  God ;  and, 
cheered  and  animated  by  the  counsel  and  example 
of  his  most  sweet  wife,  he  lived  six  months  upon 
the  otherwise  uninhabited  island,  a  period  of  unal- 
loyed happiness  without  a  fear,  a  care,  or  scarcely 
an  inconvenience.  The  reader  is  struck  with  sur- 
prise to  see  how  every  thing  seems  to  spring  up, 
as  it  were,  to  meet  his  wants ;  and  be  learns  that 
almost  every  thing  needful  for  a  roan's  support,  and 
even  comfort,  is  to  be  found  among  the  stores  of  a 
well-fitted  ship.  Subjects  are  now  added  to  hie 
little  dominion  by  the  arrival  of  a  canoe  with  four 
or  five  male  and  female  negroes,  the  survivors  of 
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the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  schooner.  They,  true  to 
their  habits,  are  willing  to  serye,  and  he  gorerns 
them  with  a  simple  but  comprehensiye  wisdom, 
which  strikes  us  as  the  strangest  thing  in  the  book. 
We  have  attributed  it,  either  to  the  coloring  of 
Miss  Porter,  or  to  Seaward's  habitual  intercourse 
with  his  Creator,  who  put  it  into  his  heart  to  do 
right. 

In  February,  1735,  an  American  schooner  is 
driven  in  by  a  Spanish  Guarda  Costa,  who  is  afraid 
to  follow  her  in  among  the  shoals.  From  that  hour, 
the  charm  of  the  book  is  broke ;  Seaward  begins 
the  every  day  intercourse  with  his  species,  and  one 
reads  only  to  iiniBh  the  story.  The  American 
editor  has  well  observed  '*  that  the  great  charm  and 
interest  of  the  book,  center  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  gives  an  account,  of  the  simple  Crusoe-like 
life  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  Eliza,  in  which  they 
exhibit  the  rare  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  two 
loving  hearts,  needing  nothing  for  their  happiness 
but  communion  with  their  God  and  with  each 
other.''  Seaward  employs  the  American  to  carry 
him,  with  an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  which 
he  has  found  buried  in  the  sides  of  a  natural  cave, 
and  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  deposited 
there,  years  before,  by  the  Bucaneers  of  the  Spanish 
main,  to  Jamaica.  There  he  charters  a  vessel, 
employs  mechanics  and  laborers,  purchases  neces- 
saries, and  commences  regular  colonization.  In 
July,  1736,  he  visits  England,  where  he  endeavors 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  these  islands  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  are  presented  with  a  curious  account 
of  the  bribery  and  corruption  necessary  to  success 
in  matters  of  this  sort  during  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole:  for  instance,  "Now,  Mr.  Sea- 
ward," said  Mr.  Perry,  "  I  hate  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion of  all  shapes,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
you  are  of  the  same  mind ;  but  when  you  take  this 
card,  you  must  give  a  crown  to  the  porter  at  the 
gate,  another  to  the  bardeur  in  the  great  hall,  and 
half  a  guinea  to  the  servant  in  waiting,  who  will 
show  you  into  the  secretary's  room ;  and  when  you 
present  him  (I  mean  the  secretary)  the  card,  put  a 
couple  of  guineas  into  his  hand  wrapped  up  in  a 
clean  piece  of  paper  saying,  sir,  I  will  thank  you 
to  give  this  to  those  to  whom  I  have  given  so  much 
trouble."  And  again.  Afler  an  unsuccessful  in- 
terview with  Sir  Robert,  Seaward  is  visited  by  a 
Jackall  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Powis,  who  strives  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  to 
ensure  success,  when  the  following  conversation 
ensues  :  "  Well,  you  have  had  an  interview  with 
Sir  Robert,  and  it  terminated  just  as  I  would  have 
anticipated."  "  And  how  do  you  know  how  it  ter-, 
minated,  Mr.  Powis  1"  I  replied.  "  On  your  honor, 
Mr.  Seaward,  you  will  never  disclose  any  commu- 
nication I  may  make  to  you,  and  I  will  tell  you 
more  than  you  could  suppose.  Tou  won  on  my 
friendship  the  first  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  at  Mr.  Child's,  and  I  am  anxious  to  serve 


you.  The  minister  has  two  ears,  which,  perhaps, 
yon  may  think  a  very  foolish  observation.  You 
did  not  speak  to  him  through  the  right  ear,  although 
I  understand  you  were  very  impressive,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  he  said,  *  I  must  know  something 
more  of  this  young  man ;  I  should  not  like  him  for 
an  enemy.'  But  this  sort  of  Puffendorff  reasoning 
with  a  prime  minister  wont  do,  my  friend ;  there- 
fore, if  you  desire  to  gain  your  point,  be  advised 
by  me ;  lower  your  tone  and  get  the  right  ear  of  the 
prime  minister,  which,  by-the-by,  he  does  not  wear 
on  his  own  head,  having  there  only  the  left  and 
tother  ear."  Mr.  Powis  seemed  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  this  matter  of  the  right  ear,  that,  cou- 
pling it  with  what  the  secretary  had  said  about 
making  a  friend  of  some  one  "  who  had  the  ear  of 
the  minister,"  I  really  began  to  believe  there  was 
an  auricular  pivot  somewhere,  on  which  alone  this 
business,  and  perhaps  all  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
could  favorably  turn.  "  But,"  resumed  Mr.  Powis, 
"you  have  not  yet  promised  to  keep  inviolably 
what  I  may  impart  to  you."  **  I  faithfully  promise," 
I  replied.  "Do  you  remember,"  he  continued, 
"  what  passed  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
you  at  the  interview  V  "  I  certainly  do  remember 
the  substance  of  it,"  I  replied.  "  Is  that  anything 
like  it  ?"  he  asked,  putting  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
my  hands.  Afler  reading  it  attentively,  "  it  is  the 
very  words,"  I  said;  "yon  astonish  me  Mr.  Powis ; 
how  is  thisi  there  was  no  person  in  the  room." 
"  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "  there  was  no  one 
in  the  roam,  but  Sir  Robert  and  yourself,  but  there 
is  a  listening  door,  or  rather  a  person  within  hear- 
ing behind  a  door,  who  takes  down,  verbatim,  the 
conversation  held  with  every  one  admitted  to  an 
audience !  and  this  is  one  of  the  minister's  vouchers 
for  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  conduct 
which  he  always  keeps.  And  I  do  believe  he  is 
an  honest  man  and  means  right,"  continued  Mr. 
Powis ;  "  but  he  is  so  beset  and  finds  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  managing  parliament,  that  he  must  pre- 
serve appearances,  however  ready  he  maybe,  under 
the  rose,  to  grant  through  other  channels  any  thing 
for  a  hope  of  parliamentary  services" — (this  last 
sentence,  we  are  free  to  admit,  we  don't  understand 
a  word  oO — '*  u)d  indeed  he  is  so  hard  driven  in 
this  way,  that  he  has  been  necessitated  to  establish 
a  sort  of  fund,  which  is  fed  by  such  means  as  I 
have  hinted  at,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  votes 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world  '  from  whence,'  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  *  promotion  cometh,'  and  the 
treasurer  of  this  fund  is  the  person  who  has  his 
right  ear. 

This  is  very  like  the  mam  who  said,  "  that  every 
man  had  his  price,"  and  his  crooked  policy  was 
well  rebuked  by  honest  Mrs.  Seaward,  who  said, 
"  There  is  no  point,  Mr.  Powis,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  singleness  of 
purpose,  without  which  all  is  perplexity  ending  in 
remorse ;  and  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole  cannot  man- 
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age  parliament  in  any  other  way  than  you  have  ex- 
plained, he  mu8t  be  both  a  foolish  and  a  wicked 
man." 

Seaward  refaeed  to  tickle  the  right  ear,  and  the 
patent  was  only  granted  by  the  minister,  after  he 
foond  that  he  was  rich  and  likely  to  be  inflaential, 
for  Mrs.  Seaward  had  obtained  the  favor  of  the 
queen  by  a  present  of  some  splendid  gold  tissue,  a 
portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  Bacaneers.  Seaward 
was  knighted  and  went  back  to  his  islands  in  1737, 
where  he  remained  till  1744,  when  he  returned  and 
purchased  estates  in  England.  In  1749,  in  spite  of 
Sir  Edward^s  earnest  remonstrances,  his  posses- 
sions were  turned  over  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
colonists  were  removed  and  settled  on  the  Mos- 
quito shore,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  Sea- 
ward Islands  is  a  blank. 


A  MEMORY. 


Her  feature*  wore  a  penaiveneM 

In  chiIdhood*8  wildest  days  ; 
A  beauty  moat  serenely  aad 

Dwelt  in  her  earnest  gase. 
And  rarely  from  her  lovely  lipa 

The  silvery  laaghter  rang ; 
And  chosen  for  their  rooamfulnen, 

Were  the  simple  tongs  aha  sang. 

The  thought  was  Tery  beautiful 

That  rested  on  her  brow. 
With  something  of  a  spirit  lights 

Like  sunset  upon  snow. 
She  seldom  spoke ;  althouxh  her  words 

Were  soft  and  sweet  to  near, 
And  her  voice  was  like  a  summer  bird's, 

So  plaintive  and  so  olear. 

Her  thoughts  were  full  of  tenderness, 

For  every  living  thing — 
And  oh !  for  her,  what  depth  of  love 

in  human  hearta  did  spring ! 
Her  life  was  like  a  pieaaant  dream, 

Mysterious  and  brief— 
She  never  knew  a  single  care ; 

Ours  only,  was  the  grief! 

She  lingered  till  the  roses  came, 

Then  with  the  roses  died ; 
Ah  !  never  can  the  place  be  filled 

Now  vacant  by  our  side ! 
But  she  hath  found  the  brighter  land 

Where  flowers  do  not  fade, 
O !  not  for  spirits  pure  as  her's. 

This  world  of  our*s  was  made ! 
ChiUeothey  Ohio,  Janb  TaTLOS  W- 


Notfces  of  Nfto  motia. 

History  of  Conorbss;  exhibiting  a  classification  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
irom  March  4th,  1789,  to  March  3rd,  1793 ;  embracing  the 
first  term  of  the  Administration  of  General  Washington. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Bianchard— 1843. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  classification  of 
the  measures  brought  before  Congress,  within  this  period. 
The  subjects  are  all  classified  and  arranged  and  divided 
into  chapters  to  facilitate  references.    This  work  is  an  ex- 
periment, it  being  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  follow  it 


up,  with  a  like  oompendrum  of  Congresaional  proceedings, 
should  encouragement  auflicient  be  held  out.  It  ia  refresh- 
ing to  look  back  to  the  proceedings  of  theae  timea,  and  to 
see  abundant  evidence  of  the  order  and  decorum  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  They  contrast  strikingly  with  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  day.  The  work  is  a  raluable  and 
useful  one,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  histoiy  of  our  early 
legiaktive  proceedings. 

Ds  Vbba  Jvmoii  Jubatobum  Obioinb  Natuba  £t  In- 
DOLB.  DuMrtatio  ttuugunUs  fuom  Uhutri  jfrnMamnho" 
rum  ordmi  m  alma  Uttranim  UniveniMe  Ruptrto^CanU 
HeidelUrgmn  ad  Ormbmi  Doetona  ammnM  m  Jun  CmU 
el  Cmoiuoo  homom  riu  obtaundiM  nbmuU  AttdaT  Tkomma 
CauU  Reynolda,  Carolina:  Amirieamu.  Heidelbeigs: 
1842,  pp.  90. 

We  heartily  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Law  Journal,  that  "this  Dissertation, 
which  is  written  in  Latin,  bean  most  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  author ;"  and,  we  add  our 
belief,  that  the  same  active  spirit  which  has  led  him  to  seek, 
in  the  fountaina  of  ancient  learning,  the  true  origin  of  an 
institution,  which  is  justly  said  "  to  be  mote  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  fineedom  than  any  thing  which  has  procseded 
from  the  Campus  Martius  or  the  banka  of  the  Tiber,"  will 
lead  him  to  eminence  in  the  profession  which  we  under- 
stand he  has  aelected  for  the  field  of  his  future  exertions. 
He  will  manifestly  bring  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Common  Law,  a  mind  well  trained  and  disciplined,  and  an 
indomitable  perseverance  ;  qualifications,  without  which, 
sucoess  is  hopeless ;  while  in  the  rich  store  of  classic  lore 
which  he  has  acquired,  he  will  conatantly  realise  the  truth 
of  Tully's  flowing  eulogium :  "  Haso  studio  adoleseentiam 
alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  omant,  adverais 
perfugiom  ac  solatium  pnebent ;  delectant  domi,  non  inope- 
diunt  foris ;  pemoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rustican- 
tur.»' 

Experience  has  induced  us  to  doubt  whether  in  mefs 
questions  of  property,  some  modifications  might  not  be 
usefully  introduced  in  the  trial  by  Jury  in  our  own  State, 
so  as  to  dispense  with  the  requisition  of  entire  unanimity 
in  the  panel.  But  where  life  or  liberty  ia  involved,  we 
should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  admit  of  any  change,  how- 
ever alight,  in  the  present  system  of  Juiy  trial,  and  fully 
concur  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Reynolds— "  illud  vero  tempus, 
quo  nostri  Jurati  indignos  fide  se  ostenderint,  reipublicss 
libertatique  ruinam  minitari  servitutisque  comroerita  quasi 
prsBcursorem  fore  arbitramnr.'^ 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Reynolds  has  it  ia 
contemplation  to  make  the  metropolis  of  Virginia  his  per- 
manent abode.  More  than  four  years  since,  he  was  one  of 
the  Alumni  of  our  State  University,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  the  intervening  time  has  been  employed  in  attending 
three  of  the  best  schools  of  Germany,  ending  his  scholastic 
career  at  Heidelberg — whose  high  honors  he  has  borne  to 
his  native  country.  We  sincerely  wish  him  a  sueoessfnl 
career. 

Parts  No.'s  8  and  9  of  Alison's  charming  History  of  Eu- 
rope— and  parts  4,  5  and  0  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Harper— and  parts  7  and  8  of  Murray's  £b- 
cyolopiedia  of  Geography,— >Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadel- 
phia, have  been  laid  on  our  table,  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Drin- 
ker and  Morris. 

The  interest  of  Alison's  History,  is  kept  up  with  his  ad- 
mirable style— and  the  value  of  the  Geographical  Encyclo- 
pedia loses  nothing  as  the  work  advances. 
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This  Institution  is  derlidated  to  the  cause  of  Female  Education  upon  Christian  principles.  It  was  founded  to 
afford  parents  an  opportunity  to  procure  for  their  daughters  a  thorough  discipline,  in  all  the  solid  and  ornamental 
branches  of  education  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  associate  sound  learning  and  elegant  accomplishments  with  religions 
motives.  The  members  of  the  Institution  form  a  Christian  family,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schroeder  and  Mrs.  Schroeder 
have  the  general  supervision ;  and  every  arrangement  is  adopted  by  them,  that  has  been  tested  by  the  best  seminaries 
and  colleges  in  Europe  and  our  own  country,  to  promote  the  intellectual,  bodily,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  household. 

^  .,       .   .  BUILOmeS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  snacioas  buildinss  and  the  amolc  nleasurc-srounds.  comprisinK  six  acres  of  land,  are  the  same  that  wera^ 
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occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mublenberr,  until  the  time  of  his  removal  to  St.  Paul's  College,  two  miles  distant.  They 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New- York,  and  admirably  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  delightful  and  extensive  land  and  water  prospect,  and  possessing  all  those  advantages  which 
have  so  justly  rendered  the  neighborhood  a  favorite  place  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  city,  or  of  occasional  resort 
for  recreation.  The  principal  building  is  an  attractive  edifice,  after  the  best  classic  roodeU,  and  is  three  stories  high, 
with  a  basement.  It  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  its  depth  is  forty-six  feet ;  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  row  of  lofty  columns.  The  apartments  required  for  all  the  purposes  of  the.iialt  are  convenient  and  airy ;  the  saloon 
or  drawing-room  is  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  Softy  feet  in  width :  all  the  other  apartments  are  spacious  and 
airy ;  the  outbuildings  are  convenient,  and  the  grounds  are  ornamented. 

Intbllectcal  Dipaetmknt.— The  course  of  studies  embraces  every  branch  of  a  thorough  English,  French,  and 
Classical  education.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Rector  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  able,  experienced  and  pious  resident 
English,  French  and  other  governesses  and  teachers,  and  also  eminent  lecturers  and  instructors  from  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  this  department,  for  carrying  pupils  through  all  the  gradations  of  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge  imparted  in  schools,  seminaries  and  colleger ;  so  that  ladies  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers,  may  here  enjoy  very  favorable  opportunities  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

AccoHPUSHMKNTS.— Music,  drawing,  painting,  needlework  of  every  kind,  callisthenics,  horsemanship  and  archery, 
ar^  taught  by  able  instructors ;  and,  among  tne  callisthenio  exercises,  dancing,  as  a  recreation  and  a  means  of  imparting 
ease  and  gracefulness.  The  Rector*s  views  on  these  subjects  mav  be.  seen  in  the  Journal  of  Christian  Education, 
published  at  the  Union  Depository,  28  Ann  Street,  New- York,  whicn  is  also  the  city  office  of  the  Hall. 

Physical  Dbpartmbnt. — ^The  mind  of  no  pupil  is  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  A  great  variety  of 
alluring  exercises  is  introduced,  calculated  to  produce  agility  and  vigor.  The  saloon,  at  certain  hours,  is  devoted  to 
innocent  and  entertaining  games  and  sports,  combining  corporeal  exertion  with  mental  reltixation  and  amusemi^nt. 
Contiguous  to  the  main  building  is  a  well  furnished  Callisthenium,  with  a  number  of  contrivances  to  promote  cheerful- 
ness, and  afford  healthjr  recreation.  In  the  rear  of  the  Callisthenium  and  Chapel  are  very  extensive  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Gardens,  comprising  an  area'of  more  than  three  acres ;  axkl  every  pupil  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  cnltivate 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  thus  become  practically  acquainted  with  botany  and  horticulture.  Beyond  the 
gardens  is  a  Hippodrome,  particularly  devoted  to  equestrian  exercises ;  the  circumference  of  it  is  nine  hundred  feet. 
The  Archery  Groumls  extend  the  whole  distance  of  the  gardens  and  Hippodrome.  A  fully  qualified  and  experienced 
Governess,  who  superintends  and  conducts  the  physical  department,  resides  with  the  family,  and  requires  every  member 
of  it  to  take  proper  exercise. 

REUGioos  Dbpartmkmt. — ^The  Rector  devotes  his  personal  and  particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Institution.  The  Chapel,  a  building  distinct  from  the  main  edifice,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  way,  is  furnished  with  a  communion  table,  baptismal  font,  reading  desk,  pulpit  and  organ,  and  is  open  every 
day  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  It  is  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  for  none  other.  As  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church,  the  Rector  is  free  to  avow  his  ardent  attachment  lo  her  ooctrines  and  worship ;  and  his  purpose  is,  by  the  help 
of  God,  in  every  way,  to  impart  the  spirit  of  her  devotions  to  all  those  who  are  or  may  be. placed  under  his  care,  and 
to  render  religion  attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  his  aim  so  to  educate  his  own  daughters,  and  every  youn^  lady  whom 
he  may  receive  into  his  family,  thatlhey  may  be  enabled  not  merely  to  shine  as  ornaments  of  society  m  this  wodd,  but 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  glorious  society  of  heaven. 

Domestic  Abranoements.— The  salts  of  apartments  occupied  as  studies  and  dormitories,  consist  of  well  fur- 
nished and  comfortable  rooms.  There  are  no  general  school-rooms,  and  no  ordinary  school  furniture ;  but  all  the  dassea 
recite  in  distinct  and  neatly  carpeted  and  furnished  class-rooms,  so  as  to  preserve  the  family  association  and  establtaK 
habits  of  refinement.  Each  study  or  dormitory  is  devoted  to  two,  or,  at  most,  three  pupils ;  so  that,  ini»tead  of  the  usual 
and  very  objectionid>le  custom  in  boarding-schools,  of  dressing,  undressing  and  washing  in  common^  a  delicacy  and 
neatness  are  insured,  which  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  every  young  lady  properly  educated.  Suitable 
instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Matron,  in  the  arranging  and  care  of  wardrobes,  and  in  several  branches  of  household  duty. 

The  Rector  and  all  the  resident  Governesses  and  Teachers  take  their  meals  with  the  pupils,  in  a  spacious  dining- 
Hall  ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  by  the  steward  and  the  housekeeper  with  the  best  supplies  ot  every  kind.  The  Matron 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  laundry,  with  a  view  to  perfect  neatness,  health  and  comfort.  Beside  the  ^nend 
charge  of  all  the  members  of  the  family >  which  devolves  upon  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Schroeder,  there  is  a  special  eare 
of  them  assigned  to  a  number  of  Curatresses.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  ia  divided  into  sections  of  six ;  and  the 
members  of  each  section  are  the  proteges  of  a  Caratress,  who  aids  them  in  their  studies,  and  is  their  confidential  friend. 
Terms. — The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  'sessions.  The  spring  session  commences  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  continues  for  21  weeks,  to  the  following  August,  when  a  summer  vacation  takea  place.  The  Bummer 
vacation  ends  on  the  day  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  Suitable  measures  are  taken  to  accommodate  with 
board,  at  a  moderate  price,  any  of  the  pupils  who  may  desire  to  spend  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  vacations  at  the 
Hall ;  and  parents  who  reside  in  cities,  especially  those  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  will  find  it  agreeable 
to  be  with  their  children  at  Flushing,  at  least  during  a  portion  of  the  summer,  and  improve  the  many  favorable  opportu- 
nities which  it  offers  for  rural  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment. 

EXPENSES. 


Harp, perqu    ter, $25 

Use  of  piano  and  music. ..do ^ 4 

French  language, do "j 

I?*i«» 5° >each 8 

German, do f'^*'" ° 

Spanish, do ) 

Use  of  foreign  books, do 2 

Drawing  and  painting,... do 10 

Use  of  drawing-books  and  materials,  per  quarter, I 

Pupils  who  prefer  it,  can  furnish  their  own  books  and 
drBwing  materials. 


Board  and  Tuition  in  all  the  EInglish  and  Classical  studies, 
and  instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  Needlework,  and 
Callesthenics,  with  washing,  light,  fuel  and  stationery, 
&c.,  for  the  half-year  or  session  of  twenty-one  weeks, 

payable  in  advance, $160 

For  use  ef  books,  &,c., 6 

For  English  and  Classical  pupils,  there  are  no  other 
charges  whatever. 

SEPARATE   STUDIES. 

Music,  piano,  per  quarter, $20 

Guitar do 15 

Singing, do 10 

At  appropriate  seasons  of  the  year,  horsemanship  and  archery  are  taught  in  classes,  at  a  moderate  expense 
Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  bed  and  bedding,  12  towels,  6  napkins,  ring,  foi», 
2  spoons ;  but  all  these  (when  preferred  by  the  parents)  may  be  provided  through  the  agent  of  the  Hall,  at  a  mode 
charse 

An  abatement  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  while  in  their  preparatory  studies,  the  charges  being  |_ 
per  term,  or  half-year.  ,   >.      ,       - 

The  ttfrangemenU  of  the  Institution  reawre,  that  tu>o  months^  notice  mvst  be  gmenj  or  a  charge  made  for  that  time,  m  ca 
of  the  removal  of  a  pupU.     For  further  information,  address  the  Rector  or  the  Secretary. 
■      Flushing,  L.  I..  New-  York,  1843. 

tt7  The  Hall  may  be  visited,  several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  public  conveyances  from  New- York.  Coaches  ac 
Onmibuses  for  Flushing  leave  their  station,  No.  21  Peck  Slip,  every  morning  and  afternoon ;  and  a  Steamer  sets  ou 
twice  a  day,  from  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  East  River.  The  coaches  and  omnibuses  call  for  passengers  in  any  pa. 
of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  convey  them  to  the  Hall,  where  they  again  call  for  them  at  appointed  hours. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  MESSENSER. 

Another  number  of  the  Messenger  comes  to  greet 
you ;  but  under  different  auspices.  The  hope  is 
indulged,  that  its  arrival  is  always  welcomed  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction.-  Bui  the  question  must 
occur  to  you,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  its  passing 
into  other  hands  1  This  is  an  important  inquiry,  in- 
volving the  interest  of  yourselves,  of  the  Editor,  and 
of  the  noble  cause  which  sent  the  Messenger  forth. 
For  the  Editor,  boasting  would  neither  be  conge- 
nial to  his  taste,  nor  profitable  to  his  enterprise. 
Promises  and  resolves  you  might  deem  of  very 
little  consequence,  whilst  uncertainty  hung  over 
their  fulfilment.  But  uncertainty  must  hang  over 
every  such  undertaking,  and,  though  the  fondest 
anticipations  are  so  oflen  disappointed,  the  Editor, 
trusting  to  that  love  of  Literature,  which  has  hitherto 
appreciated  and  sustained  the  Messenger,  enters 
apon  his  duties,  with  confidence  and  pride.  Un- 
worthy fears  and  an  ignoble  calculation  of  pecu- 
niary advantage  might  now  lead  to  the  injury,  if 
not  the  overthrow,  of  the  work.  But  our  people 
are  too  liberal  and  high-minded  to  indulge  the 
one,  or  make  the  other.  Utilitarian  as  they  cer- 
tainly and  properly  are,  they  estimate  too  highly 
the  blessings  of  Literature  and  Science,  to  closely 
calculate  what  equivalent  they  get  for  their  money. 
Diffuse  intelligence  and,  its  attendant,  virtue, 
throughout  society ;  and  good  will  be  achieved, 
which  the  value  of  no  amount  of  treasure  can  equal. 
Wherever  the  Messenger  has  gone,  it  has  borne 
sound  morality,  vaTuable  instruction  and  pure  and 
exalted  sentiment.  If  these,  its  characteristics,  can 
be  preserved,  will  not  you  continue  its  friends? 
For  the  sake  of  the  blessings,  which  these  confer, 
will  you  not  give  it  your  aid,  that  the  community 
may  still  receive  them  ?  How  the  Messenger  will 
hereafter  maintain  its  former  elevated  standar4, 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  its  own  des- 
tiny, the  future  alone  can  unfold.  Having  em-; 
barked  in  it,  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to  keep  it 
afloat,  a  thing  of  beauty,  adorned  with  gems  and 
laden  with  treasures  of  the  mind.  Until  the  trial 
is  made,  I  can  only  commend  it  to  the  generosity 
and  liberality  hitherto  so  bountifully  extended,  and 
commit  it  to  its  fate.  It  may  not  be  impertinent, 
however,  in  assuming  the  high  responsibility,  which 
I  feel  to  have  devolved  upon  me,  to^present  a  few 
observations,  as  to  the  plan  contemplated,  under 
appropriate  heads. 

FORM  AND  8TTLB. 

The  neat  and  beautiful  form  and  Execution,  for 
wkich  the  work  is  conspicuous,  will  be  preserved. 


If  improvement  in  these  were  desirable  or  practi- 
cable, it  would  be  aimed  at.  Subscribers  shall  cer- 
tainly have  the  benefit  of  any  improvement,  which 
ingenuity  caA  devise,  or  art  accomplish.  A  fair 
eye-feasting  rind  is  no  objection,  when  there*s  lu- 
scious fruit  within.  Yet  the  substance  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  ^to  the  shadow,  nor  will  it  be  forgotten, 
that^  in  men  and  things,  a  nice  exterior  is  no  guar- 
anty of  inward  excellence  and  purity. 


The  usual  variety  of  subjects  will  be  maintained. 
The  work  should  be  a  little  world  of  letters,  filled 
with  the  hills,  mountains  and  vales,  of  ornamental 
and  practical  ^cience  and  the  meads,  flowers,  per- 
fume and  dewdrops  ot  Literature.  Favorite  genii 
will  be  called  to  preside  over,  improve  and  decorate 
each  department.  Longer  and  more  numerous  no- 
tices of  new  works  will  be  inserted,  and  able  reviews 
of  the  most  valuable  introduced,  as  often  as  they 
can  be  procured.  The  aid  of  our  critics  and  scho- 
lars will  be  most  thankfully  received,  in  this  de- 
partment. Reviews  are  not  only  the  most  useful, 
but  the  most  entertaining  class  of  compositions, 
more  spicy,  more  varied  and  containing  more  in- 
formation of  the  progceas  of  letters.  At  the  same 
time,  that  they  elevate  the  periodical  and  remune- 
rate its  patrons,  they  impart  great  benefits  to  the 
writer,  by  improving  his  judgment  and  taste,  in- 
citing him  to  reflection  and  impressing  knowledge 
deeply  on  his  mind.  The  beauties,  the  power,  the 
truths  of  a  work  are  more  readily  discerned  by  the 
liberal  reviewer ;  and,  all  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion being  banished,  by  t^e  object  he  has  in  view, 
bis  thoughts  are  concentrated,  an<l  his  faculties 
kept  in  free  and  healthful  exercise.  The  very 
cheapness  ef  books  now  renders  able  reviews  the 
more  desirable.  It  is  true,  the  originals  are  more 
easily  procured,  but  books  are  greatly  multiplied, 
and  their  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  is  still  great,  and 
their  contents  voluminous.  As  often  as  we  can 
present  the  pith  and  substance  of  any  work,  which 
its  cost,  or  bulk^jor  "his  ow^n  occupations  would  pre- 
vent a  subscriber  from  perusing,  he  will  credit  the 
Messenger,  by  nearly  the  price  of  the  book  and  by 
the  pleasure  he  has  derived. 

CONTBIMTOM. 

The  Editor  doubts  not  that  he  will  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  many  valuable  contributors,  to 
whose  pens  the  Messenger  stands  so  much  indebted. 
The  work  has  been,  nearly  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment, entirely  dependent,  for  its  matter,  upon  con- 
tributors. The  list  of  these  has  become  quite  ex- 
tended and  embraces  the  names  of  many  ripe  scbo- 
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lars  and  elegant  writers.  A  continaation  of  their  fa- 
vors is  here  invoked.  Whilst  voluntary  contribu- 
tions have  been  liberally  afforded,  the  Messenger  has 
not  been  sustained  by  these  alone.  The  Editor  pro- 
poses, if  he  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
do  so,  to  call  learning  and  genius  to  his  pages ;  and, 
like  the  conductors  of  the  eminent  English  periodi- 
cals, to  enlist  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  This 
will  be  expensive;  but,  whenever  the  public  patronage 
will  justify  it,  it  shall  be  done.  It  will  be  done  imme- 
diately, within  such  limits  as  the  Editor  can  afford. 
It  has  been  beautifully  and  truly  said,  that ''  fame  is  a 
dowerless  virgin,  whom  one  must  wed  from  love  and 
not  from  lucre  C  yet,  there  are  many  gifled  ones, 
whose  aspirations  beat  high-for  fame,  who  are  forced 
to  live  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  will 
secure  their  hearts^  desire.  Their  genius  must 
bring  them  breild,  as  well  as  immortality.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  writers,  of  the  present  and 
past  times,  have  commenced  their  literary  career, 
in  the  columns  of  penny  papers.  As  one  of  the 
latest  cases,  may  be  cited  that  of  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, now  Mrs.  Taney,  one  of  the  most  popular,  pure 
and  nseful  of  present  English  writers.  Though 
deaf  and  dumb,  she  maintained  herself,  her  children 
and  her  first  brutal  husband,  by  her  pen.  The  annals 
of  Literature  abound  with  poverty,  as  mach  aar  with 
genius.  It  is  not  to  disparage  talent,  then,  that  we 
propose  to  draw  it,  by  pecuniary  interest,  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  periodical. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MBS8CNGKR. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  Messenger  has 
already  improved  the  Literature  of  the  South. 
Where  has  it  gone,  that  more  has  not  been  read, 
and,  of  necessity,  from  the  character  of  its  con> 
tents,  more  learnt  1  To  the  absorbed  student,  it 
furnishes  refreshment  and  relaxation,  and  even 
food  for  his  studious  moods.  It  delights  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  scholar,*  by  the  evidence  which 
it  gives  of  a  taste  for  polite  Literature,  and  is 
a  receptacle  for  the  polished  stores  of  his  mind. 
It  entices  the  idle  and  indolent  to  the  fountains 
of  knowledge ;  and,  by  the  variety,  beauty  and 
utility  of  its  contents,  amuses,  cheers  and  im- 
proves all  who  read  it.  The  benefits,  which  it  con- 
fers, will  be  multiplied  in  future.  For  several 
years,  after  the  tree  is  planted,  it  yields  no  fruit ; 
and  its  first  bearjngs  are  small  and  oflen  immature ; 
but,  when  its  branches  spread,  from  year  to  year, 
its  stores  increase  and  repay  the  owner  for  his  care 
The  Messenger  has  now  just  attained  the  point  of 
diffusing  good.  She  has  awakened  the  energies  of 
inert  talent,  polished  the  style  of  vigoroue  pens,  and 
raised  up  a  large  class  of  intelligent  readers,  to  re- 
ward and  encourage  their  efforts.  Shall  tliia  Mes- 
senger bird,  slieding  blessings  from  her  wings,  be 
refused  the  continued  support  of  any,  who  have 
succored  her,  just  at  a  time,  too,  when  she  is  en 
larging  her  flight  and  bearing  on  her  pioioRS  the 


reward  of  the  care  and  kindness  she  has  received  1 
Shall  she  not  rather  be  invited  to  pleasant  homes 
and  quiet  retreats,  to  which  she  has  never  yet 
found  her  way,  and  there  be  permitted  to  fill  friendly 
hearts  and  minds,  with  the  melody  of  her  song  and 
the  richness  of  her  gifts  t 

FINANCIAL. 

The  terms  of  the  Messenger  will  remain  the 
same  as  at  present.  The  pressure,  under  which 
the  whole  country  has  gr6aned,  has  not  kept  its 
heavy  hand  from  Literary  Enterprises.  Even  edu- 
cation itself  has  been  greatly  abridged  and  inipeded, 
by  onr  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Our  schools 
and  college^  have  been  thinned,  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  periodicals  would  escape.  Retrench- 
ment, necessary  to  such  a  vast  number,  has  cut 
down  the  subscribers^  list.  But,  by  the  industry  and 
economy  of  a  resolute  and  honest  people,  the  debts 
of  .the  country  are  nearly  paid,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
claimed with  confidence  and  exultation,  that  *Mhe 
times  are  getting  better."  The  foreign  debt  is 
nearly  paid,  though  it  amounted  to  millions.  Our 
home  debt,  too,  is  nearly  cancelled  by  Bankrupt 
Laws  and  actual  payments.  It  is  true,  that  by  the 
Bankrupt  law,  the  creditors  lost  a  vast  amount ; 
but  they,  prevented  from  looking  to  those  debts 
as  a  basis  of  calculation  and  expenditure,  have 
been  turned  to  other  sources  and  put  to  virtuous 
economy  and  reform.  The  liberated  debtors,  too, 
have  gone  to  work,  with  alacrity,  and  many  of  them 
will  yet  be  able  to  satisfy  their  disappointed  credi- 
tors. It  is  not  intended  here  to  express  any  opinion, 
as  to  the  policy  of  this  law,  but  only  to  state  the 
effect  it  has  had,  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the 
country.  State  stocks  have  risen.  That  of  our 
own  state  is  nearly  at  par ;  and  better  than  all,  for 
it  would  soon  have  produced  every  other  benefit, 
our  people  are  endeavoring  to  live  within  their 
means.  From  this  state  of  things,  confident  ex- 
pectations of  the  increased  extension  of  the  Mes- 
senger are  entertained ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  an 
intelligent  people,  now  freed  from  debt,  will  feel  an 
increased  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  learning, 
which  is  the  cause  of  true  virtue  and  happiness. 
In  looking  round  for  such  objects  as  are  worthy  of 
their  patronage,  the  Messenger  presents  itself  to 
them  and  invites  an  examination.  It  will  aim  to 
gratify  the  parent,  to  instruct  and  incite  the  child, 
to  tempt  the  aspiring  genius,  and  to  win  the  smile 
of  genuine  favor  froni  all. 

From  advice  and  conviction,  the  Editor  is  re- 
solved to  make  every  exertion  to  collect  his  dues, 
which,  by  the  terms,  will  be  payable  in  advance. 
On  this  subject,  then,  subscribers  must  expect  and 
tolerate  some  little  urging,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary, which  I  hope  it  w^ill  not.  It  does  not  often 
happen,  that  the  conductors  of  Literary  publica- 
tions have  much  eapital  to  invest.  It  baa  not  .hap- 
pened to  any  proprietor  of  this  work.     Thus,  whilat 
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the  proprietor,  witheet  oapitsl  to  sustaiD  himaelf* » 
forced  to  pay  up  ae  he  goes,  to  heacie,  who  Hve  oe 
their  weekly  stipend,  or  to  dealers  in  paper,  type 
and  other  neeeesary  articles,  who  are  afraid  to  tmst 
him,  his  fbnds  are  scatteeed  over  the  face  of  the 
irnion,  and,  before  he  can  eoUeet  them>  be  may  he 
preehnned  a  bankrupt  at  home.  Some  fear  to  pay 
la  advance,  lest  the  work  should  be  stopped  and 
they  lose  their  subseription.  This  fear  best  seoores 
what  they  dread.  B^.their  holding  back,  they  min 
the  Editor.  Suppose  an  Editor  wished  to  issue  a 
work.  He  could  easily  ascertain  iu  cost,  and  then, 
by  comparing  the  jMSt  with  his  sabscription  list, 
readily  determine,  whether  he  eoeld  sustain  him^ 
self,  provided  all  the  subsexiptions  were  paid  up. 
If  he  .could  not,  he  would  not  undertake  it.  But, 
aoless  they  do  pay,  he  may  be  driven  from  the  com- 
pletion of  his  undertaking,  though  nominally  be 
may  have  threefold  enough  amply  to  remunerate 
hioi.  The  presept  subscription  list  to  the  Messen' 
ger  is  sufficient  to  maintain  it  ably,  if  the  oondi- 
tions  ef  the  work  were  complied  with.  Now,  to 
the  subscriber,  the  time  ium  make.no  difierence, 
as  the  amount  is  so  small ;  but,  to  the  Editor,  to 
whom  the  total  is  considerable,  it  matters  every* 
thiog.  Many  pay  iHrompt]y,  whenever  called  npon 
by  an  agent;  but  the  agent  immediately  pockets 
twenty  per  cent,  which  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  Edi- 
tor, without  being  any  advantage  to  the  subscri* 
ber ;  since  postmasters  are  permited  to  make  such 
remittances  free  of  poetage.  Even  whep  the  funds 
are  transmitted,  by  the  subscribers,  in  other  states, 
the  loss  is  considerable  from  the  difference  in  ex- 
change. This  we  are  willing  to  bear,  when  notes 
at  par  in  their  respective  states  are  sent ;  but,  the 
loss  becomes  too  great,  when  this  discount  is  super- 
added to  the  agent's  Jiigh  commission. 

Remittances  will  be  particularly  acoejitable  at 
this  lime,  when  large  advances  have  to  be  made^ 
The  Editor  has  purchased  the  subscriptions  for  the 
present  year  and  those,  who  owe  for  any  of  the 
past  years,  can  still  send  this  yeai's  subscription  to 
him.  This  head  has  been  dwelt  upon  because  of 
its  vast  importance.  The  mill  is  supported  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  grist.  ■ 

Though  these  considerations  are  penned  in  great 
haste  for  the  pxess,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
a  word  to  educated  young  men.  I  appeal  to  the 
educated,  beeause  the  Messenger  has  heretofore 
aimed  at  and  attained  an  exalted  position,  among 
literary  periodicals,  and  education  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  philoso- 
phy and  letters.  All  are  agreed  on  two  thiogSj  the 
inestimable  blessings,  priceless  and  eternal,  of  know- 
ledge and  the  high  obligation  resting  on  those  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Education,  not  only  to  im- 
proTe  them,  but  extend  them  to  others.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating,  enticing  and  available  means 
of  acquiring  and  diffusing  information  is  through 
ths  periodical.  presSb    This  press  is  certainly  teem- 


ing with  productions  of  every  grade  and  hue.  Yet, 
there  is  wealth,  intelligence,  variety  of  taste  and 
leve  of  literature  in  our  favored  and  populous  coun- 
try sufficient  to  eneourage  and  sustain  them  all ;  and, 
unfortunately,  ignorance  enough  to  require  more  il- 
lumination, than  all  their  concentrated  Hght  could 
shedw  To  Northern  youth,  who  are  generally  well 
educated  and  well  read,  this  is  nearly  the  only 
Messenger  of  literary  tidings  from  the  Sooth ;  and, 
whilst  the  ears  of  pcdittcians  are  spread,  like  sails, 
to  eateh  every  breeve  that  tells  of  partisan  sue* 
cesses  and  strifes,  shall  the  scholar  turn  with  indif^ 
ierence  from  the  whisperings  of  the  Southern  Muse^ 
or  the  impassioned  strains  of  Southern  genius! 
And  when  Soothern  youth  reflect  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  Literature  in  the  North,  how  can  they 
help  feeling  a  noble  emulation  and  using  every  exer- 
tion to  place  their  Literature  on  that  elevated  posi- 
tion, to  which  their  native  and  cultivated  talent  en- 
title it?    . 

During  a  long  and  most  delightful  collegiate 
course,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  young  men,  whom  fame  and  their  country  will 
yet  delight  to  honor.  Where  are  they !  Resting 
on  the  honors  won  in  those  palmy  days?  Some, 
within  ,my  own  knowledge,  are  pursuing  the  high 
career,  for  whioh  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  des* 
tined.  As  to  the  rest,  I  cannot  bolieve  that  those 
powers  so  brilliant  and  captivating,  when  we  were 
happy  together,  are  expended  in  unprofitableness, 
or  wasted  in  indolence.  But  where  are  they  now, 
and  what  deeds  of  good  and  great  dy  they  perform  ? 
Will  they  not  be  induced  to  renew,  as  it  were,  the 
joyful  intercourse  we  once  held  in.  those  halcyon 
days,  **  which  come  not  again."  Happy  to  one  will 
be  the  re-union  of  spirits  and  the  better  has  been  the 
fate  of  any ,^  in  the  interval  of  separation,  the  more 
joyful.  A  recurrence  to  those  bright  scenes  brings 
back  the  remembrance  of  Washingtonians,  Philo- 
gians,  Fraaklioians,  Jeffersonians  and  Alumni  and 
of  their  zealous  cooperation  in  schemes  of  self-im- 
provement and  innocent  pleasure.  Will  they  not 
now  lend  their  aid  in  swelling  the  tide  of  know- 
ledge, stemming  the  torrent  of  ignorance  and  in- 
ducing Heaven-sprung  beings  to  take  more  interest 
in  that  which  is  purest,  noblest,  best;  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  immortal  part  for  th^  enjoyment  of 
the  k)ftie8t  delights  in  this  and  a  higher  rank  in 
that  state,  to  whioh  it  is  destined  ?  These  are  ob- 
jects worthy  of  ambition ;  to  achieve  them  is  fame 
indeed.  To  these  pages  their  productions  will 
be  welcome  and  their  names  to  the  li^t  of  patrons 
of  the  work. 

The  present  number  was  mostly  made  up,  before 
the  Editor  assumed  the  management,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  able  gentleman,  who  has  long 
conducted  the  Messenger,  both  before  and  since 
Mr.  Whitens  death.  It  must  now  lose  his  most 
qfficient  editorial  aid ;  but  will  retain  him  as  a  con- 
stant friend. 
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REPLY  TO  "TOGA  CIVILIS," 

On  the  RitUs  and  RegvJUUunufvr  the  Croverrmunt,  of  the  Navy. 
To  TUB  £dxtor  op  tbb  Mbssbitobr  : 
Sir, — ^A  naval  paper,  in  the  Jane  number  of  yonr 
Jonrnal,  haa  bronght  before  the  pobUc  a  aabject  of 
great  present  professional  interest.  The  matter, 
which  the  writer  of  that  paper  treats,  embraces 
fundamental  questions  of  naval  discipline  and  econo- 
my. Its  object  is  to  recommend  changes  of  im- 
portance, to  utter  complaints  of  injustice,  and  to 
advocate  the  disconnected  interests  of  one  class, 
separately  from  the  united  interests  of  all.  It 
places  in  open  view  the  new  and  alarming  hos- 
tility which  Sonne  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  under  the  guidance  of  its  present 
representative,  the  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau, 
have  imbibed  towards  the  sea-officers  of  the  ser 
vice — a  hostility  without  reason  or  provocation ; 
and  which,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  not  likely, 
of  itself,  to  advance  the  views,  or  interests  of  those 
who  take  it  as  a  principle  of  action. 

The  text  of  this  paper  is  the  system  of  Rales 
and  Regulations  for  ihe  Government  of  the  Navy, 
recently  put  forth  by  a  Board  of  four  different 
grades  of  officers.  This  Board  was  informally 
called  together  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  rules,  &c., 
previously  prepared,  by  the  Secretary  himself  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  progress  of  their  revision,  the  Board  found  it 
more  convenient,  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  adopt  a  new,  (the  present,)  form.  And 
it  is  a-eufficient  evidence  of  the  correct,  useful  and 
honorable  proceedings  of  that  Board,  in  the  opi- 
nion, at  least,  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  authority  of  the  Department  with  becom- 
ing respect,  that  its  labors  were  highly  approved 
by  Judge  jUpsher,  and  strongly  recommended  by 
him  to  Congress,  to  be  enacted  into  laws.  But 
neither  the  Board,  composed  of  officers  so  judi- 
ciously chosen,  that,  could  the  voice  of  the  Navy 
have  been  heard,  it  would  gladly  have  elected 
them  to  represent  their  respective  grades ;  nor  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department,  nor  even  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  have  escaped 
from  sneers,  (p.  377.)  It  would  have  been,  at 
least,  more  charitable,  to  have  believed  that  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  the 
good  of  the  service  at  heart — that  the  former  was 
actuated  by  an  honest  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
duties  onerous  and  responsible ;  unusually  onerous, 
because  each  member  of  the  Board,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was,  during  its  session,  engaged  in  other 
duty ;  and  responsible,  on  account  of  the  various 
interests  to  be  attended  to  and  reconciled,  and  the 
critical  examination  of  the  profession,  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  The  members  of  that 
Board  enjoy  this  grateful  proof  of  their  merit  and 
auccesa — that  whilst  complaints  were  heard  from 


one  quarter  only,  it  would  b»  impoasiUB  for  the 
authors  of  those  complaints  to  show,  that  ihe  grade, 
to  which  they  belong,  has  suffered  in  any  one  re- 
spect, however  trifling,  or  lost  any  portion  .of  their 
rights,  privileges^  dignity,  or  independence,  which 
the  permanent  usages  of  the  service  have  sane- 
tioned.  For  it  may  enlighten  aome  of  your  read- 
ers to  leani»  that  the  complaints  alluded  to  do  not 
arise  from  any  new  injury,  lately  received,  but  are 
only  one  of  the  modes  taken,  for  advancing  novel 
and  unheard-of  claims. 

The  preliminary  historical  detail,  together  with 
its  grand,  but,  it  is  believed,  nustaken  assmnptioo, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Surgeons  led  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  ''  Rules,  &c,»  of  the  Board  of  ld32, 
is  passed  over,  to  reash  the  more  important  matter 
in  hand. 

When  the  Board  concluded  to  enter  upon  its 
duties,  it  was  immediately  observed  and  regretted, 
that  no  Surgeon  was  present — ^but,  upon  inquiry,  it 
was  ascertained,  that  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Bu- 
reau was  preparing  a  system  of  roles  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his  own  corps.  The  Board  would 
have  preferred  the  personal  codperation  of  an  in- 
telligent, sea-going  Surgeon.  In  time,  the  manu- 
script of  Dr.  Barton  was  presented,  and  the  Board 
is  charged,  in  language  inappropriately  forcible, 
with  treating  its  provisions  with  contempt,  and 
with  a  desire  to  degrade,  if  not  insult,  the  Medical 
officers  of  the  Navy,  (p,  378.)  In  the  succeeding 
paragraph,  it  is  intimated  that  this  manuscript  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary, and  more  than  intimated,  that  his  confidence 
has  been  misled.  The  principal  ground,  for  all 
these  charges  against  the  Board,  is  the  omission 
of  that  part  of  Dr.  Bartends  code  which  gives  to 
Medical  officers  an  assimilated  rank,  and  to  this 
omission,  too,  may  be  attributed  the  vituperation  and 
censure  against  sea-officers  generally,  which  disfi- 
gure thip  paper. 

The  candid  reader  can  judge  how  fairly  this  sub- 
ject has  been  treated,  when  he  is  told,  that  all  that 
part  of  Dr.  Barton's  manuscript  relating  to  asmmi- 
hited  rank  was  erased  by  the  pencil  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  before  it  left  the  Department. 
The  manuscript  came  before  the  Board,  with  these 
marks  of  the  highest  official  disapprobation  plain 
upon  it.  It  only  remained  for  the  Board  to  con- 
firm this  authoritative  judgment.  The  remainder 
of  the  code  contained  little  or  nothing  suited  to 
alarm  personal  pride,  or  excite  merely  personal 
feeling — ^nothing  to  tempt  the  members  to  act  in 
an  unbecoming  or  illiberal  spirit — or  to  provoke 
them  to  endeavor  to  degrade  and  insult  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  useful,  (and  in  education  the 
roost  accomplished)  grades  in  the  Navy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Board,  earnestly  solicitous  to  decide 
rightly,  in  cases  involving  extra-professional  details 
and  technicalities,  and  aware  of  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility which,  unhappily,  at  present  affects  a  part  oi 
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Hie  Medical  Corps,  profited  by  the  earlitet  oppor- 
tunity to  oonsalt  a  diatinguished  and  learned  sur- 
geon, one  well  acqoauited  with  the  praotioe  on 
board  of  sea-going  ships. 

The  offensive  and  nnjuscifiable  <^Tge  of  mis- 
leading the  Sepretary  is  not  dwelt  upon  here,  be- 
cause it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
acnmony  or  reorimination,  in  a  discostton,  which 
aims  at  troth  and  the  good  of  the  service.  In 
connection' with  it,  an  accusation  is  brought  for- 
ward of  a  "  surreptitious  attempt  made  at  the  last 
hour,"  to  enact  Uiese  rules  into  a  law.  It  is  not 
said  to  whom  this  accosatidn  points.  Bat,  if  aimed 
at  the  Board,  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it,  to 
mention,  that  the  members  were  desirous  that  the 
code  drawn  up  by  them  should  bo  suspended  for 
another  year,  in  order  that  the  accumulation  and 
comparison  of  professional  opinions  might  improTe 
what  they  had  done  in  a  short  time,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  other  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  not  appa^ 
leat  to  whom  else  it  could  be  intended  to  apply, 
exeept  the  Honorable  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee,  acting  upon  his  sugges- 
tioB.  No  comment  upon  the  impropriety  of  such 
an  application  is  necessary. 

Concerning  the  grade  of  Captains,  there  is  a 
rudeness  of  expression  and  an  afl«oted  display  of 
▼irtnoas  charity,  that  discover  the  jealous  and  un- 
friendly feeling  of  the  paper,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  oomraent,  towards  the  ^  sea-officers^^ of  the 
Na^y.  Bat  the  use  of  tiiis  term  leads  to  the  mi- 
nute TCtbal  criticism,  or  rather  the  pedantic  hyper- 
eriticiem  of  the  writer  upon  words  of  field  use, 
such  as  "civil-officer,"  "  assimilated  rank,"  "  non- 
combatant,"  "  sea-officer,"  **  idler."  Against  these 
a  war  is  waged,  with  all  ibe  zeal  and  all  the  un- 
profitableness of  scholastic  strife,  whilst  they  are 
attributed  to  arrogance  and  a  false  estimate  of  their 
own  intrinsic  value,  (p.  373.)  Even  the  term 
"  officer"  does  not  escape  without  a  quotation  from 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  by  which  we  are  instructed 
in  the  meaning  of  a  title  "  as  familiar  in  otfr  niooths 
as  hoasehold  words."  The  fault  found  with  these 
words  is  that  they  are  technical.  But  it  is  sug- 
gested, with  due  deference  to  superior  grammatical 
Jeaming,  that,  in  the  very  fact  of  their  beijng  tech- 
meal,  lies  their  highest  recommendation.  It  is 
tbfis  that  they  have  acquired,  in  professional  use,  a 
peculiar  meaning  and  value,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, or  (except  wilfully)  misapplied.  In  discuss- 
ing the  original  and  unassociated  meaning  of  words, 
the  principles  and  object  of  language  are  forgotten. 
Language  best  fulfils  its  purpose,  when  its  terms 
are  definite  and  well  understood;  when,  by  ha- 
bitoal  use  and  connection,  they  are  so  restricted  as 
to  assume  a  technical  character.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  terms  above  quoted.  It  is  the 
•oond,  perhaps,  rather  than  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  that  is  offensive.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
belBg  ierogatory.    Yet  the  term,  the  most  deroga- 


tory in  common  speech,  *'  idler,"  is  applied,  not 
only  to  Medical  offitsers,  but  to  the  First  Lieutenant 
of  a  ship,  and  to  all  those  "  sea-officers"  who  do 
not  keep  watch. 

A  good-natured  smile  must  be  pardoned,  at  the 
inventive  genius  which  proposes,  (always, "  accord- 
ing to  strict  and  definite  use  of  language,")  to  sub- 
stitute the  denomination  "  official  military  seaman," 
for  "  sea-officer."  All  this  calls  to  mind,  **  Le 
medecin  malgre  lui,''  who,  however,  has  this  advan- 
tage— ^that  he  could  plead  ignorance  and  necessity 
for  his  excuse,  in  the  violation  of  technic^llan- 
guage.  As  the  amusing  pretensionsof  Sqaulixelle 
were  exhibited  in  the  Medical  profession,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  live  those  who  will  yet  learn 
how  to  better  his  instruction.  Let  your  Naval 
readers  imagine  now,  that  they  hear  the  Captain 
of  a  ship-of-war  direct  a  Midshipman  to  call  up 
the  "  official  military  seaman"  from  the  ward-room. 
If  given  through  the  trumpet,  the  order  would  be 
particularly  sonorous. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  rank;  which  i» 
the  most  abundant  source  of  complaint  and  the 
most  fertile  theme  of  imagined  wrongs.  It  is  well 
to  repeat,  that  these  complaints  have  no  reference 
to  what  has  been  done,  but  to  what  has  been  left 
undone.  The  Board  have  made  no  changes  in  the 
established  subordination  of  the  Navy,  They  nei- 
ther bave  reduced,  nor  taken  away  the  rank  of  any 
officer,  or  set  of  officers.  The  position  of  Medi- 
cal officers  they  left  as  they  found  it.  It  is  that, 
which  has  always  been  known  in  the  Navy,  since 
its  foundation.  The  injuty  complained  of  is  the 
refusal  of  an  assimilated  rank,  hitherto  unknown, 
and  now  asked  for  the  first  time,  asked,  too,  in  a 
tone  of  indignant  and  suffering  remonstrance,  such 
as  would  more  properly  belong  to  years  of  patient 
endurance  by  all,  than  to  the  sudden  suggestion  of 
the  distempered  vanity  of  a  single  individual.  The 
civil  officers,  it  is  said,  are  agglomerated  in  rank,— 
taking  precedence  accordfng  to  dale  of  commis- 
sion. Hence  arises  another  objection,  that  the  Sur- 
geon gains  nothing  for  the  time  he  serves  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  or  Passed  Assistant.  There  is  no 
evident  reason  why  he  should.  The  lieutenant  is 
not  permitted  to  count  the  years  he  passes  in  the 
grades  of  Midshipman  and  Passed  Midshipman. 
The  condition  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is  one  of 
apprenticeship,  or,  to  use  a  more  delicate  word  to 
sensitive  ears,  a  novitiate,  in  which  the  peculiar 
practice  and  uses  on  board  ships  are  learned — and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  no- 
vice are  tested.  The  requirements  of  the  second 
examination  prove  this  view  to  be  correct.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Chaplain,  Purser, 
&c.,  that  they  are  considered,  at  the  moment  of 
admission,  qualified  to  perform  all  their  duties. 
They  assume,  at  once,  the  position  which  they  per- 
manently retain*^and  it  would  he  difficult  to  show 
any  cause  why  these  civil  officers  of  respectable 
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«Unding,  being  distinctly  aeparatod  from  the  Sor- 
geoos  in  their  dutiea,  should  be  placed,  nnder  them 
in  nominal  rank,  or  connected  with  them  at  all  in  a 
state  of  relative  sabordination.  It  is  said»  how- 
e?er,  that  the  Pursers  were  appointed  by  warrant 
and  not  by  commission,  before  the  year  1813.  The 
conclusive  reply  is,  that  they  are  commissioned  and 
not  warrant  officers  now,  and,  sinoe  it  has  pleased 
Congress  to  confer  upon  them  this  distinction,  they 
«re  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accompanying  it.* 
The  arrangement  of  the  Board  was  undoubtedly 
dictated  by  a  liberal  and  courteous  spirit,  and  was 
made  with  a  just  regard  to  all  these  gentlemen,  in 
their  respective  stations. 

That  the  Secretary  should  take  his  place  id  the 
family  of  the  Commodore,  and  that  the  professors 
should  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  ward-room, 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  Navy, — ^yet, 
what  law  and  custom  have  settled  and  approved  is 
no  longer  the  fit  subject  of  jealousy  and  offence. 

This  new  claim  of  rank  would  not  be  fully  treat- 
ed, without  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  utility. 
If  it  be  true,  and  who  will  dispute  it,  that  *'  rank, 
honors  and  distinctions,  of  a  military  character,  are 
not  conferred  for  individual  benefit,  but  are  intended 
to  promote  the  exercise  of  military  authority,'* — 
the  question  immediately  occurs,  whether  these 
novel  honors,  sought  after  by  some  members  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  will  in  any  manner  facilitate,  or 
improve  their  professional  practice,  either  at  sea, 
or  on  shore.  This  is  the  only  sound  argument  for 
their  addition.  But  no  such  argument  is,  or  can 
be  adduced  and  sustained.  The  assimilated  rank 
demanded  is  a  distinction  purely  nominal,  which 
Diay  entitle  the  bearer  to  precedence  on  some  oc- 
casions of  ceremony — and  it  is  of  such  a  thin,  trans- 
parent nature,  that  only  the  eye  of  a  quick  sighted 
vanity  will  be  able  to  perceive  its  unsubstantial 
form.  The  actual  and  indispensable  authority  of 
ft  Surgeon  has  been  fully  recognized  and  is,  in  no 
wise,  diminished.  His  power  to  control  all  those 
under  him  in  his  own  department,  to  regulate  his 
practice,  to  collect  and  expend  his  stores  with  an 
exclusive  accountability  to  the  Medical  Bureau, 
and  the  high  responsibilities,  which  give  dignity  to 
his  office,  are  acknowledged  and  undisputed.  What 
is  now  asked  is  a  rank,  which  neither  adds  to  this 
power,  nor  raises  these  responsibilities — which  car- 
ries with  it  no  increase  of  authority  or  respect — 
which  indeed,  for  all  the  ends  of  duty,  is  utterly 
inefficient,  and  which,  therefore,  having  no  real 
utility,  must  be  rejected  by  the  principle  that  looks 
upon  rank  as  a  public  trust,  confered  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  a  means  to  an  important  end,  and  not  a 
mere  source  of  private  convenience. 

These,  it  is  presumed,  were  the  views  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  he  passed 
his  pencil  over  Dr.  Barton's  manuscript.     The 
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eraaof  e  satisfactorily  ahows,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
oontemplatioo  of  the  Department  to  create  shadowy 
imafes  of  rank  without  meaning  and  without  ne- 
cessity, for  the  gratification  of  personal  feeling. 
Probably  there  is  another  principle  of  eonduet,  gui- 
ding the  decision  of  the  Secrets^,  which  was 
directed  by  a  coneideratioo  of  the  fatal  infloenee, 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  service,  of  such  preten- 
sions, and  of  the  motives  that  prompted  then— - 
motives,  it  is  painAiI  to  say,  which  other  foUies  of 
their  author  make  it  not  difficult  to  discriminate, 
nor  unjust  to  impute. 

But  this  topie  is  laid  aside  for  the  present,  to 
give  place  te  another  of  mnch  gfmver  import. 
Great  effi>rts  were  used  to  make  it  appear,  that  the 
proviso  to  Art.  5  of  the  new  '*  Rules,  &o.,"  de- 
mands, for  the  commander  of  a  ship,  a  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  Medical  duties  of  a  Surgeon  at 
sea,  because,  in  giving  him  authority  to  regulate 
the  professional  practice  of  his  assistants,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  he  shall  not  contravene  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  Navy,  or  of  his  eoounanding  sea- 
officer — and  the  opportunity  is  not  lost  here,  of 
being  elaborately  entertaining  at  the  expense  of 
the  commander's  probable  ignoranoe.  It  is  further 
urged,  that  this  proviso  implies  that  the  eoRHDaod- 
ing  offieejr  is  to  be  the  umpire  between  the  Soi^geon 
and  his  assistant,  in  any  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  administering  of  medicine,  ^od  that  the  first 
may  make  regulations  affecting  the  strict  profes* 
sional  practice  of  Medical  officers.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  sochja  construction  jof  this  proviso  is 
wholly  forced  and  unauthorized.  It  displays  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  economy  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and,  also,  that  ambitiooe  craving  for  independence 
of  all  military  control,  which,  unhappily,  is,  just 
new,  the  moral  disease  of  »  portion  of  the  Medical 
Corps. 

The  .palpable  object  of  a  provision,  requiring  a 
subordinate  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  his 
commanding  officer,  is  to  secure  to  the  commander 
that  supreme  control  over  the  discipline  of  hie  ship, 
which  is  essential  to  her  efficiency. 

A  sick  person  in  the  bands  of  the  Surgeon  is 
treated,. as  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  his 
judgment.  There  is  no  pretext  either  in  past  usage, 
or  in  present  regulation,  for  suspecting  that  any 
seaM)fficer  will  pretend  to  interfere  in  this  treat- 
ment. But  a  sea-going  Surgeon  is  aware,  that 
emergencies  may,  and  do  frequently  occur,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  go  out  of  his  own  special  depart- 
ment, and  apply  to  other  authority,  for  conve- 
niences or  assistance.  It  may  be  requisite  to  light 
A  fire  in  the  galley  at  night,  alUr  the  usual  hour, 
when,  by  a  standing  role,  the  fires  are  extinguish- 
ed— to  have  men  excused  from  other  duty  to  watch 
with  a  sick  mess-mate — ^to  procure  keys  and  open 
store-rooms  at  unusual  hours,  or  to  remove  a  patient 
to  a  part  of  the  ship  not  usually  occupied  by  the 
sick.    It  may  be  desirable  to  open  a  sick-bay  port 
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in  doubtfol  weather — to  eaU  upon  the  Purser  for 
additional  clothing  for  the  patient's  comfort, — to  ask 
for  the  mattning  of  a  boat— to  transfer  patients  to 
a  hospital,  or  to  send  them  out  of  the  ship  in  the 
BYsnt  of  contagion.  In  these  and  similar  cases, 
fixed  rules  are  auspended, — an  authority  esclu- 
fiively  military  is  exercised — and  the  general  order 
and  police  of  the  ship  are  inroWed.  And  if,  in 
such  cases,  the  Surgeon  is  to  exercise  an  exclu- 
sive legitimate  control,  in  carrying  out  his  own 
wishes,  then,  not  oolyNare  the  rights  and  duty  of 
others  invaded,  but  that  system  and  unity  of  design, 
which  are  vital  to  discipline,  are  lost.  The  pre- 
vioas  illustrations  sufficiently  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  position  assumed,  and  how  entirely  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  proviso  to  the  5ih  article  have 
been  nisnnderstoodr  or  misinterpreted. 

The  querulous  .remarks  concerning  tha  regula- 
tion, which  prescribes  that  requisitions  shall  receive 
the  approvad  of  the  commander,  might  be  dismissed 
without  reply.  Experience,  which  is  good,  and 
ther  wisdom  of  the  departoKnt,  that  knew  how  to 
apply  it,  which  is  far  better,  haTB  already  rebuked 
this  arrogation.  It  may  not  lie  amiss,  however, 
the  subject  being  introduced,  to  correct  some  mis- 
apprehensions which  prevail  in  relation  to  it.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  the  idea  that  a  commander  can- 
not comprehend  the  meaning,  or  value,  of  a  Sur* 
geon's  requisition.  The  reasoning  grafted  upon 
this  idea  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  commander 
has  no  right  to  apply  to  the  Surgeon  for  informa- 
tioii)  to  guide  his  judgment — that  it  would  be  inad- 
missible for  them  to  interchange  opinions  upon  the 
state  of  the  funds-  and  the  necessities  of  the  ship»^-> 
that  they  have  no  sach  common  interest  and  motive 
of  action,  as  the  public  service— but  that  they  stand 
to  each  other,  in  the  relation  of  mutual  personal 
hostility.  And  an  anecdote  is  related  (hamriess 
enough  in  itself,)  which,  if  it  ^mean  anything  in 
thb  place,  means  that  Doctor's  Latin  may  be  made 
a  cloak  for  deception.  There  is  no.  risk  of  error 
in  saying,  that  this  attempt  to  build  up  a  factttieus 
consequence  upon  the  use  of  a  dead  tongue  will 
find  no  sympathy  in  the  Medioal  Corps  generally; 
Knowledge,  when  duly  estimated,  does  not  stoop 
to  such  petty  ends. 

But,  again,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  purse  and 
sword  go  together ;  and  also,  that,  however  important 
medicines  may  be,  there  are  other  things  which  aeci- 
dent  may  render,  for  the  time,  much  more  important ; 
bat,  when  bin  lawful  control  over  the  funds  of  the 
ship  is  thus  takeaaway,  the  responsibility  of  the  com* 
mander  for  her  efficiency  must  immediately  cease, 

It  would  mot  be  well  to  leave  this  topic,  of  the 
approval  of  Medical  requisitions,  without  its  appro- 
priate moral.  The  lolly  cemmitted  here,  both  in 
the  selfiehaeas  of  the  purpose,  overlooking  the 
oomlMned  and  inseparable  advantage  of  the  whole, 
in  striving  for  the  aggrand icemen t  of  one  grade, 
and  the  miaermble  defect  of  judgment,  that  &i]ed  to 


see  its  certain  and  sudden  defeat,  may  be  well  re- 
membered by  the  friends  of  the  real  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  Navy,  when  another  proposi- 
tion emanates  from  the  Medical  Bureau,  to  over- 
throw a  custom  sanctioned  by  all  time  and  expe- 
rience. A  severer  censure  cannot  be  passed  npoit 
the  author  of  this  first  attempt,  to  dissemiaato  hos- 
tility between  the  Surgeons  and  4he  other  grades 
of  the  service,  than  to  record  its  mortifying  fiulure. 

The  remarks  upon  the  article  allowing  the  Sur- 
geon a  store-room,  when  possible,  are  ushered  in 
with  a  display  of  ill-temper,  which  bad  better  have 
been  omitted.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  charge 
of  selfish  exolusiv^ess  against  the  Board,  whscfi 
is  implied  here — neither  is  it  jost  to  reproach  all 
Captains  with  the  misconduct  of  a  single  one. 

The  Board  knew,  what  appears  to  be  less  fami- 
liar to  some  others,  that  there  are  vessels  of  a 
smaller  class,  which  do  not  admit  of  distrust  store- 
rooms for  each  department.  The  appropriation  olf 
these  rooms  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
will  of  a  commander,  it  is  believed ,  that  the  alarm 
felt  in  this  particular  is  unnecessary.  Neithpr 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  good  cause  to  apprehend 
that  ships'  stewards  and  hospital  stewards  cannot 
be  obtained  as  formerly. 

It  will  require  something  more*  efiectual,  than 
mere  declamation,  to  abow,  that  methods,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  long  experience,  are  sud- 
denly to  lose  their  validity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  soundest  reasons  can  be  given,  for  not  admit<« 
ting  any  person  on  board  ship,  free  from  strict 
military  control,  except  in  peculiar  eases,  where  he 
enjoys*  the  position  of  an  officer,  and  is'  regarded 
as  acting  in  a  confidential  capacity.  Such  is  the 
course  which  usage  recommends,  and  established 
usage  is  never  to  be  violated,  but  with  great  delibe- 
ration ;  for  it  embodies  that  which  time  and  ex- 
perience have  approved  and  partakes,  in  a  mili- 
tary community,  of  the  nature  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  co-existent  with  and  equally  as  indestructible 
as  the  writton  sutute.  Such  is  the  infinito  and 
diversified  combination  of  circumstances  in  human 
afiairs,  that  iio  number  or  variety  of  laws  could 
abound  the  necessity  for  regarding  usage,  which 
cannot  be  better  designatod  than  as  the  habit  of  a 
society  known  to  all  and  approved  by  rightful  autho- 
rity. A  sneer  is  uttored  at  the  '*  broad  and  philo- 
sophic views  entertained  by  the  framert  'of  these 
rules  and  regulations,*'  because  the  Assistant  Sur- 
geon is  still  required  to  make  a  daily  inspection  and 
report  of  the  state  of  the  galley.  Yet  a  Liefi- 
tenant  attends  to  the  washing  and  sweeping  of  the 
decks — and  the  two  offices  do  not  differ  materially 
in  dignity— ^r,  it  may  be  added — in  their  nature. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  is  exercising  a  watehfol  care  over  the 
health  of  the  crew,  by  securing  cleanliness  in  their 
meals.  Probably  another  view  of  this  subject, 
equally  broad>  and  much  more  sound  and  humane 
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in  it^  phibsoph}',  may  be  pi^seoted.  It  is  this, 
that  no  officer,  be  his  rank  what  it  may,  is  discredt> 
tably  employed,  when  his  efforts  are  directed  to 
preseYre  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  crew,  and 
that  there  is  no  labor,  however  humble,  which  is 
not  rendered  agreeable  by  a  cheerful  spirit  and 
sanctified  by  a  high  seotamenl  and  principle  of  doty. 

With  regard  to  hospitals,  the  mistaken  claim  of 
a  Surgeon  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  over 
them  is  easily  answered,  by  saying  that  public 
hospitals  are  military  establishments,  component 
parts  of  military  commands;  and  their  inmates  are 
the  subjects  of  military  authority.  They  roost, 
therefore,  have  a  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline. If  this  claim  be  allowed,  the  commandant 
of  a  station  has,  within  the  limits  of  his  command, 
an  establishment  under  the  charge  of  an  inferior 
officer,  independent  of  his  orders.  The  comman- 
dant, then,  must  consult  his  inf^ior,  the  Surgeon, 
if  the  commander  of  a  foreign  man*of-war  asks 
for  a  temporary  convenience  for  his  sick.  Such  a 
perverted  subordination  would  soon  bring  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Navy  into  most  admired  disorder  and, 
probably,  fully  confirm  the  "  disconnected  connec- 
tion," (let  the  phrase  mean  what  it  will,)  of  the 
abstruse  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  palpable  absurdity,  of  vesting  in 
a  Surgeon  the  power  to  transfer  patients  from  one 
ship  to  another,  to  discharge  them  from  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  admit  strangers  from  a  foreign  man-of- 
war,  all  of  which,  and  many  other  similar  details 
of  Naval  duty,  enter  into  the  management  of  a 
hospital, — it  most  be  admitted,  that  this  new  claim, 
which  wars  with  the  paramount  custom  of  our  own 
and  of  .other  Naval  services,  is  a  most  unfriendly 
attack  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sea- offi- 
cers, and  particularly  of  such  as  have  merited,  by 
their  services,  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

An  article  of  chapter  7th,  gives  to  the  com- 
manding officer  a  right  to  inspect  the  Medical  jour- 
nal, and  to  this  is  attached  an  undeserved  odium. 
Something  is  said  about  the  delicacy  of  the  men 
and  the  censorship  of  the  Captain.  But,  as  the 
Captain  is  informed  of  the  names  of  the  sick  and 
their  maladies,  by  a  printed  Medical  report,  sent  in 
to  him  daily,  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  ship,  this  re- 
mark seems  to  have  no  application  here.  The 
journal  of  the  Medical  officer  is  a  public  document — 
one  of  the  official  records  of  the  vessel — which, 
upoti  occasion,  the  commander  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  consult.  Without  seeking  what  this  occa- 
sion may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  mo- 
tive for  this  desired  mystery  and  secrecy,— except 
it  be  a  part  of  the  plan  to  make  Medical  officers 
independent  of  their  commanders.  Neither  is  it 
perceived  why  the  Captain  should  be  charged  with 
a  desire  to  break  through  the  confidence  existing 
between  the  physician  and  his  patient — or  why  any 
feeling  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  inconsistent  with 
self  respect,  or  a  respect  for  others. 


The  cause  which  must  be  advocated  so  muchy 
at  the  expense  of  the  courtesy  and  harmony  of  the 
service,  becomes,  by  this  ^ery  cikxsometance,  of 
doubtful  merit. 

The  discussion  of  that  part  of  the  code  of  rules, 
which  pertains  to  the  duties  of  sea  officers  alone, 
is  characterised,  as  has  been  before  obeerved,  by  a 
vigorous  animadversion  upon  words  and  a  curious 
search  after  faults  of  construction  and  unseen  ob- 
scurities of  langoage^-a  search  less  striking  for 
its  success,  than  for  the  unfavorable  spirit  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  Of  this  discussion,  no  ex- 
tended notice  need  be  taken,  for  by  a  reference  to 
the  text,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  subject 
has  not  fallen  into  competent  hands.  **  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam'*  is  the  admonition  which  this  mis- 
applied eflbrt  readily  suggests.  Profiting  by  its 
example,  it  is  not  designed  to  offer  any  comment 
upon  that  part  of  the  cede  drawn  op  b^  the  com- 
mission of  Surgeons,  for  the  government  of  their 
own  corps,  which  relates  to  Medical  doties.  But 
the  commission  have,  in  some  instances,  been  be- 
trayed into  the  attempt  to  direct  the  police  of  ships 
and  the  general  discipline  of  the  service, — and  in 
such  things  it  would  be  well  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  injury,  if  space  were  left.  But  our 
limits  draw  to  a  close,  and  these  errors  may  be 
safely  left  to  be  corrected  by  the  timely  representa- 
tions of  others,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  department, — 
with  perhaps  this  single  caution — that  every  prqio- 
sition  to  benefit  one  grade  at  the  expense  of  ano- 
ther, and  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  the  Navy, 
whether  in  the  right  of  command,  (p.  1,)  or  the 
coorenience  of  a  state-room,  (p.  d,)  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  scrnpuioQS  mistrost,  ^ere  its  motive 
is  sufficiently  defined,  by  its  coming  from  the  grade 
to  be  80  benefited.  Bet  the  mention  of  this  com- 
mission leads  to  another  proposition.  It  is  one  of 
a  startling  character.  The  example  has  been  set 
by  one  grade  of  the  Navy, 'of  making  laws  for  its 
own  peculiar  government,  even  in  matters  affecting 
general  police  and  subordination;  and  the  dange- 
rous doctrine  hae  been  put  fbrth,  that  this  grade 
has  a  separate  and  distinct  interest,  apart  from  the 
general  and  combined  gbod  of  the  whole.  Is  this 
example  a  beneficial  one,  and  is  this  novel  doctrine 
true?  If  so,  let  them  take  full  effect,  and  let  the  Cap- 
tains, Commanders,  Lieutenants,  Pursers,  &c.,  be 
each  convened,  by  commission,  to  create  mles  for 
their  own  obedience,  to  secure  their  own  privileges, 
and  to  extend  their  own  ideas  of  discipline  into 
other  grades,  with  fearless  indifference— or  rather, 
to  render  the  cases  more  precisely  alike,  with 
feelings  of  suspicious  hostility  towards  associate 
branches  of  the  Naval  service.  And  when  this 
has  been  done,  the  baneful  influence  of  this  fatal 
precedent  can  be  duly  appreciated.  But  it  may 
be  urged  that  this  precedent  should  go  no  further, 
becanee  it  was  the  corps  of  Medical  officers  alone, 
that  was  not  personally  represented  on  the  Board. 
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A  separate  provision  in  their  beba]f  was,  tlierefore, 
to  be  made.  It  might  be  said  that  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine,  &c.,  represented  his  class  by 
his  manuscript — still,  it  is  unhesitatingly  conceded, 
that  the  ease  of  the  Medical  Corps  was  one  of 
hardship — to  be  represented,  or  probably  misrepre- 
sented in  writing,  by  a  person  practically  ignorant 
of  their  wants  and  duties — and  if  a  recommenda- 
tion from  an  humble  and  nameless  source  would 
avail  anything,  it  might  be  respectfully  suggested, 
that  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  again  calling 
together  the  Board  and  adding  to  its  former  mem- 
bers a  Surgeon.  But  let  not  the  Surgeon  be  se- 
lected from  among  those  who  have  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  angry  discussion  and  violent 
opinions-— who  have  ceased  to  be  the  true  frieads 
of  the  Navy,  by  becoming  the  partisans  of  a  set 
But  let  him  rather  be  chosen  from  the  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  kept  aloof  from  profitless 
and  unholy  warfare,  between  brothers  of  the  same 
profession— of  those  who  have  imbibed  humanity 
from  science  and  ripened  learning  into  wisdom. 
But  above  all,  let  him  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who  have  gone  frequently  to  sea,  and  acquainted 
themselves,  by  personal  experience,  with  the  wants 
and  habits  of  the  Navy.  Such  as  these  the  Navy 
will  be  glad  to  accept  as  guides  and  counsellors — 
and  there  is  no  dearth  of  them.  In  the  honorable 
list  of  Surgeons,  there  are  to  be  found  many  names 
that  adorn  the  register  upon  which  they  stand,  and 
bave  gained,  in  the  walks  of  private  duty,  an  hono- 
rable and  enviable  distinction.  Upon  the  profes- 
sional ability  of  the  Naval  Surgeons  as  a  class, 
any  praise  that  can  be  offered  here,  is  of  dispro- 
portionate value.  The  statistics  of  our  public  ships, 
which,  during  their  protracted  absences  upon  the 
great  ocean,  encounter  every  variety  of  climate, 
and  are  visited  by  every  form  of  disease,  bear  the 
higheet  testimony  to  their  knowledge  and  uawea^ 
ried  assiduity.  In  them  the  sea-officer  recognizes, 
through  his  long  wanderings,  the  instructive  com- 
panions of  his  mind,  and  the  watchful  guardians  of 
his  health,  and  as  such,  he  acknowledges  to  them 
an  obligation  of  deep  gratitude  and  reverent  res- 
pect. Sentiments  like  these  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  vague  and  unfounded  suspicions.  The 
ill-will  toward^,  the  Medical  officers  of  the  Navy, 
with  which  the  sea-officer  is  charged,  has  no  real 
existence.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  never 
known  until  the  foundation  of  the  Medical  Bureau, 
and  let  it  also  be  re-called  that  the  first  ineumbent 
of  that  office,  has  managed  not  only  to  insult  and 
disgust,  without  a  shadow  of  provocation,  several 
other  grades  of  the  service,  but  to  quarrel  with 
many  individuals  of  his  own.  It  is  a  matter  of 
reasonable  surprise,  that  such  suspicions,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  should  have  been  so  readily 
adopted,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  those 
hitherto  unheard-of  pretensions  to  rank  and  com- 
mand.   .It  is  fully  believed  that  the  older  and  more 


respectable  Surgeons,  with  few,  (but  painful,)  ex- 
ceptions, r^ect  them  utterly — that  they  are  as 
little  willing  as  others,  to  accept  the  present  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine,  &c.,  as  the  Nobis  Mag- 
nus Apollo  of  the  Medical  Corps— that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  join  with  the  Navy  generally  in 
echoing  the  observation  of  the  preacher  : 

"There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun- 
Folly  ia  set  in  great  dignity." 

But  to  what  end,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  warfare 
to  lead — and  since^  a  warning,  uttered  in  no  kind 
spirit,  has  been  heard  from  the  other  side,  it  may 
not  prove  amiss  to  pronounce  a  friendly  caution 
here.  Ill-will  begeU  ill-will— the  opposition  that 
is  freely  offered  finds  an  opponent — and,  in  this  bat- 
tle, whether  its  issue  depend  upon  the  strength  and 
influence  of  members,  or  the  justice  of  the  quarrel, 
the  assailants  are  the  least  secure  of  victory.  And 
yet,  granting  that  the  objects  so  eagerly  sought, 
are  finally  obtained — that  rank,  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  sacred  trust,  held  for  the  public  benefit,  bQ 
conceded  to  gratify  personal  ambitipA^-a^d  w^ 
authority  exclusively  military  be  conferred  upoa 
those  who  have  neither  the  raeans^  nor  the  cK^casion 
to  exercise  it — what  effect  will  all  this  have  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  Medical  officers.  To 
answer  this  inquiry,  let  their  present  condition  be 
considered.  It  is  the  delightful  privilege,  and  even 
blessing,  of  the  Surgeon  of  a  ship-of-war,  that  he 
moves  in  a  path  of  duty,  where  no  one  has  either 
the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  interfere,  and  that  he 
is  thus  exempted  from  a  participation  in  the  per- 
sonal confficts,  jealousies  and  annoyances,  that  beset 
the  subject  of  an  ever-present  and  active  military 
rule.  His  healing  art  connects  him  with  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes,  by  the  most  grateful  and  en- 
dearing ties  of  kindness  and  favor.  His  superior 
intellectual  endowments,  and  the  dignified  indepen- 
dence of  his  official  position,  gain  for  him  a  moral 
power,  which,  if  judieioosly  exerted,  is  never  dis- 
puted, and  which  affords  him  constant  opportuni- 
ties to  perform  the  offices  of  a  noble  and  compre- 
hensive charily — the  highest  enjoyment  of  a  culti- 
vated mind.  And  when  the  influence,  growing  out 
of  these  causes,  is  rightly  appreciated,  and  faith- 
fully administered,  and  when  the  lofty  purposes  of 
his  benevolent  calling  are  fully  comprehended  and 
strictly  honored — the  Surgeon  moves  along  the 
ship,  among  companions  whom  he  has  entertained 
and  instructed  by  his  knowledge,  and  friends  whom 
he  has  relieved  from^uffering  by  his  skill,  and  the 
ear,  that  hears  him,  bears  witness  to  his  office. 
This  is  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life,  and  not  from 
fancy,  and  this  is,  or  might  be,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  every  Naval  Surgeon.  How  will  this  pic- 
ture be  changed  when  the  wishes  of  the  disor- 
ganizers  are  carried  out,  and  the  sea-officer  meets 
his  Medical  companion  on  board  ship,  under  the 
impression  of  the  mutual  mistro  st — ^jealous  conten- 
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lion  and  corrodingf  bitterness  which  most  inevita- 
bly follow — and  that  is  to  be  the  moral  effect  of 
these  mean  passions  and  unworthy  motives  1  This 
idea  is  too  painful  to  be  carried  out — but  it  will 
not  willingly  be  thought  that  it  can  fail  to  have  its 
Just  weight. 

If  space  were  left,  it  might  be  employed  to  show, 
that  any  complaint  of  former  ill-treatment  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  Medical  officers.  They  were 
the  first  to  have  their  pay  increased,  and  the  double 
examination,  regulated  l>y  their  own  will,  gives 
securRy  and  permanency  to  the  honor  and  intelli< 
gence  of  the  corps.  Something  might  be  said, 
also,  of  the  style  of  the  paper  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  these  comments— of  the  sarcasm 
which  has  neither  spared  the  honorable  head  of 
the  Department,  nor  the  late  lamented  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

But  let  that  pass — justice,  as  well  as  generosity, 
demands,  that  the  principle  of  conduct,  (the  good 
of  the  service,)  professed  here,  should  be  accorded 
to  others — and  as,  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
master  Shallow — "  good  phrases  are,  surely,  and 
ever  were  very  commendable,"  a  pardon  will  be 
asked  for  adopting  here,  in  no  unaimabie  spirit,  the 
novel  and  imposing  signature  of 

Alf  **  0rriCIAL-MILITAR7-8BAMAN." 


THE  STARS. 

"  The  poetry  of  Heaven.— Byron. 

Some  of  the  following  lines  were  published,  a  few  yean 
ago,  in  a  paper  of  limited  circulation ;  since  then  the  wri- 
ter has  corrected  and  made  some  additions  to  them. 

Ye  watch-fires  from  the  citadels  of  heaven ! 
On  Hesperus'  dark  couch  triumphant  gleaming ! 
High  o'er  all  realms,  where  thunder-clouds  are  driven, 
To  th'  mad  roar  of  storms,  calm  listeners  seeming ! 
Ye  mock  the  proud  presumption  of  our  race, 
To  scan  your  bright  domain  ;  and  thought  may  rise 
Strained  to  its  highest  flight,  infinity  beyond 
Th*  accumulating  vastness,  still  expanding  lies. 

Earth  hath  its  history !  its  storied  lore, 
Records  its  crimes— its  triumphs— its  decay ; 
Its  bards  can  vivify  what  is  no  more, 
Its  lyres  give  life  to  its  sepulchral  clay ; 
Bat  like  the  Bbiitg  whom  ye  mirror  forth 
Unsearchable — ^illustriously  the  same ! 
Pitying  ye  watch  the  destinies  of  roan. 
Blush  o'er  his  guilt,  and  fling  derision  on  his  fame. 

Can  Anger's  blinding  sense?  rebellioas  Pride? 
And  vengeance  stamping  on  its  murdered  foe  ? 
Remorse  by  which  the  heart-springs  all  are  dried 
Which  freshen  man's  drear  pilgrimage  below? 
Can  these  be  tenants  of  a  clime  so  fair  ? 
Dwells  there  that  Ttten-paasion's  dira  control  7 
Which,  writhing  in  its  bed  of  flame,  dethrones 
The  mountain-mind  and  mak^s  an  JEtntL  of  the  soul  7 

Mysterious  Stcrs !  on  your  unaltered  faces, 
The-ftfTe  magicians  looked  of  old  and  hoped 


To  read  the  Future,  culled  in  their  dark  places. 
Their  poisonoQS  weeds,  and  wandered,  doubted,  groped. 
By  your  cold  beams  led  on.    1  crave  not  these; 
If  divination's  power  in  truth  ye  wear, 
Tell  me !  portending  Stars  !  is  there  a  bliss  above  ? 
Enough  to  compensate  for  lights  of  life  quench'd  here  ? 

Unsullied  prototypes  of  those  fair  signs  I 
Woven  in  light  on  freedom's  gonfalon ! 
Like  guardian-angels'  eyes,  above  the  strife 
Ye  watched  propitious— cheerod  her  hero«s  on ; 
And  when  the  struggle  o'er,  man  knelt  to  bless 
The  God  whose  arm  of  Justice  crashed  the  foe  ; 
He  from  the  skies  your  blazonry  transferred, 
The  seals  of  smiling  heaven  on  Freedom's  cause  below. 

I  love  to  contemplate  your  thronging  ranks 
And  feel  my  smallness— and  as  on  my  gaze 
Rushes  your  Archipelago  of  light. 
Earth  vanishes  l*efore  the  inspiring  blaze. 
Time's  misty  veil  awhile  seems  drawn  aside, 
And  there— above  the  darkening  thrall  of  sense  ; 
Ye  stand — the  chronicles  of  power  divine, 
Man's  sceptic  ken  to  guide  to  God's  Omnipotence. 
EdistOf  S.  C.  B.  JoHNSoif. 


BLANK  CHARTS  ON  BOARD  PUBLIC  CRUISERS. 

We  give  below  a  paper  from  Lieutenant  Maury,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  exceeding  interest  to  "  those  who  go  down  to  sea  io 
ships."  The  Institute,  immediately  after  the  read ing  of  the 
paper,  appointed  a  committee  of  officers  to  wait  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  invite  his  cooperation  with  this 
society,  by  authorizing  blank  charts  to  be  kept  on  bo«ni  all 
public  cruisers.  The  request  was  readily  acceded  to,  and 
we  may  soon  expect  some  of  the  most  important  results  Io 
navigation. — Ed. 

Hydbooraphioal  Office,  4th  Jtdy,  1843. 

From  the  verge  of  perpetual  enow  in  the  arctic 
regions,  to  the  ice-boond  continent  of  the  soath, 
thousands  of  Fcssels  are  continaally  passing  to  and 
fro  on  every  sea,  and  in  all  directions.  Each  one 
of  them,  every  day,  makes  some  observation,  or 
colleets  some  fact  of  importance  to  the  science  of 
navigation,  and  which,  if  recorded  and  preservedy 
and  collected  in  one  body,  would  possess  great 
value. 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  National 
Institute  to  this  subject,  as  one  that  presento  a  field 
altogether  worthy  of  its  high  calling,  and  in  which 
it  may  labor  with  the  snre  promise  of  an  early  and 
abundant  harvest  of  tiseful  results. 

If  every  vessel  in  the  navy,  and  as  many  as 
would,  in  the  merchant  service,  were  each  fur- 
nished with  a  blank  chart,  having  only  parallels  and 
meridians  drawn  upon  it  to  show  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes,— ^if  their  commanders  were  requested  to 
lay  off  the  tracks  of  their  vessels  upon  it  every 
day,  with  remarks  showing  the  time  of  year,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  the  force  and  set  of  currents, 
and  embracing,  generally,  all  subjects  that  tend  io 
any  manner  to  illustrate  the  navigation  of  the  seas 
through  which  they  sail,  I  have  greatly  mistaken 
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the  obaracter  of  Americaa  nsYigators,  if  they  would 
not  gladly  lend  the  Society  a  willing  hand  in  an 
undertaking  so  praiseworthy  and  useful. 

Such  charts  would  be  to  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion, what  that  presenting  a  series  of  blank  squares, 
and  knows  in  the  merchant's  counting-hoose  as  the 
*'  German  music  chart,"  is  to  observations  and  facts 
io  magnetism  and  meteorology ;  they  would  show 
at  a  glance  what  volumes  of  written  directions  could 
but  imperfectly  describe.  Multiplied  observaiions 
upon  the  winds  and  currents  alone  of  the  ocean, 
would  be  invaluable  in  pointing  out  the  shortest 
routes  from  port  to  port. 

It  is  true,  every  vessel  is  required  by  usage  and 
law  to  keep  a  log,  in  which,  whatever  occurs  on 
board,  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  itself, 
should  be  recorded.  But  the  observations  entered 
there  are  so  surrounded  by  irrelevant  matter,  that, 
practically,  they  are  of  but  little  avail  to  navigators 
generally.  The  task  of  collecting  and  comparing, 
even  if  the  Fog-books  were  accessible,  is  an  under- 
taking which  few  would  be  willing  to  encounter. 
For  several  months  past,  an  officer,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography, 
has  been  diligently  engaged  in  overlooking  the  log- 
books of  the  navy,  which  are  kept  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  object  of  his  search  was  for  facts 
relating  to  the  gulf-stream.  The  books  which  he 
examined,  and  he  examined  all  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment, their  proper  place  of  deposit,  run  through 
a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  are  better  kept 
than  log-books  generally  are.  Though  every  ves- 
sel that  has  sailed  from  the  United  States  within 
that  time  has  crossed  the  golf-stream  twice  at  least 
00  every  cruise,  Lieut.  Herndon  could  obtain  its 
limits  bat  in  thirty-seven  places,  and  the  force  and 
set  of  its  current  but  in  eight.  Had  each  of  these 
vessels,  daring  a  small  portion  of  this  time,  been 
furnished  with  a  blank  chart  afler  the  plan  pro- 
posed, the  limits,  force  and  set  of  this  stream 
might  have  now  been  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  the  results  of  the  observations  of  all, 
if  compared  and  laid  down  on  one  general  chart, 
would  have  added  much  to  our  present  knowledge; 
for  to  this  day,  the  most  of  our  information  of  the 
gulf-stream  is  in  what  was  said  of  it  by  Doctor 
Franklin. 

But,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  limits,  the 
strength,  and  the  changes  of  this  wonderful  ocean 
current,  vroold  be  among  the  least  practical  of  the 
many  ralaable  results  to  be  expected  from  the  in- 
troduction of  such  charts  among  navigators.  We 
should  have  better  knowledge  of  the  other  currents 
of  the  ocean,  their  periods  and  their  fluctuations, 
we  should  have  a  more  correct  understanding  of 
many  other  phetoomena,  which  are  now  but  familiar 
mysteries  to  the  mariner,  and  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pecting too  much,  from  such  a  multitude  of  ob- 
servers, suoh  a  collection  of  facts,  finally  to  be  led 
from  effects  up  to  their  causes. 


'*  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  tri- 
fling incidents  at  sea  may  be  turned  to  account,  and 
of  the  value  which  facts,  that  singly  and  alone  are 
worthless,  possess  when  collected  in  numbers  and 
brought  together,  the  use  of  the  "  bottle  chart,"  re- 
cently puULahed  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  might 
be  mentioned.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  proposed 
to  navigators  to  throw  bottles  overboard  often  at 
sea,  with  a  paper  in  them,  stating  the  time  and 
place  of  doing  it.  Up  to  this  time,  papers  have 
been  collected  from  about  one  hundred  and  fif\y 
bottles  thrown  in  the  Atlantic.  These  patient  little 
navigators  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
the  most  valuable  information,  touching  the  cur- 
rents of  this  ocean,  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  in 
importance  to  all  that  is  contained  in  all  the  books 
that  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  cruises 
of  these  bottles,  show  that  the  gulf-stream,  after 
impinging  upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
is  deflected  along  the  shores  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  from  the  coast  of  Africa  back  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  If  a  few  glass  bottles  and  sea- weeds 
thrown  at  random  into  the  sea,  and  picked  op  by 
chance  on  the  shore,  conld,  when  brought  together, 
each  with  its  own  story,  give  us  such  information, 
what  might  we  not  expect  from  a  multitude  of  navi- 
gators directed  by  mind  and  intelligence,  and  pur- 
suing the  same  subjects  of  inquiry  ? 

Though  ships  may  not  perhaps  give  us  so  faith- 
ful an  account  of  the  most  of  the  gentler  currents 
of  the  eccan  as  bottles  do,  they  would  give  us  on 
those  oharts  a  true  record  of  the  limits,  the  seasons, 
and  the  direction  of  winds,  which  are  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  navigator  than  the  currents  that 
cross  his  way.  This  is  a  fruitful  field,  in  which 
rich  harvests  are  to  be  gathered  by  the  first  la- 
borers who  shall  enter  it,  determined  in  their  pa- 
tience and  perseverance. 

Two  vessels  sail  together  for  the  same  place ; 
one  arrives  two,  three,  or  evon  twenty  days  before 
the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is 
called  *  luck.'  And  the  master  who  makes  short 
passages  is  called  *  a  lucky  fellow.'  But  there  is 
less  of  luck  and  chance  in  slmrt  passages,  than  we 
are  generally  disposed  to  allow.  Ships  at  sea  are 
governed  by  winds,  and  the  winds  by  laws,  as  obe- 
dient as  the  planets  in  their  rounds  to  the  order  of 
nature ;  and  one  captain  habitually  makes  shorter 
passages  than  another,  because  he  understands  the 
operation  of  those  laws  better  than  his  competitor ; 
in  other  words,  he  has  the  benefit  of  more  of  those 
observations  which  these  blank  charts  are  intended 
to  collect.  As  important  as  the  results  of  such 
observationa  are,  they  can  scarce  be  said  to  form  a 
written  branch  of  navigation.  Except  within  the 
trades  and  monsoons,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  best 
routes  for  short  passages  is  rather  a  matter  of  tra- 
dition among  navigators,  modified  and  improved  by 
each  one,  it  is  true,  for  his  own  purposes  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  experience — at  all  times  a  dear, 
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but  always  a  profitable  school.  To  ose  a  western 
phrase,  this  chart  proposes  nothing  less  than  to 
blaze  a  way  through  the  wind  of  the  sea,  by  which 
the  navigator  may  find  the  best  path  at  all  seasons. 

We  find  two  vessels  sailing  about  the  same  time 
from  one  of  our  ports,  for  Rio  in  the  Brazils,  making 
a  difference  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty 
days,  in  their  lime  of  passage.  In  such  cases, 
their  tracks  invariably  show  that  they  take  different 
routes. 

Now  suppose,  that,  for  the  next  three  years,  every 
vessel  trading  between  this  country  aud  Brazil 
should  be  furnished  with  a  blank  chart,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  should  return  it  to  the  Institute, 
with  her  tracks  upon  it,  and  full  remarks  for  each 
day  at  sea,  as  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  currents, 
calms,  rains,  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  &c.,  who 
can  estimate  the  amount  and  value  to  commerce  of 
the  information  thus  collected,  when  brought  to- 
gether and  compared?  We  venture  but  little  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  average  length  of  passage, 
hence  to  Rio,  would  be  lessoned  one  tenth.  Be- 
sides such  a  practical  and  useful  result,  thero  would 
remain  to  us  the  benefits  of  all  the  collateral  infor- 
mation. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  put  down, 
upon  our  *  chart  of  sailing  directions'  the  limits  of 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  average 
boundaries  and  breadth  of  the  fresh  winds  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  every  observation  relating  to  the  air  or  wa- 
ter that  bears  upon  the  safe  and  expeditious  navi- 
gation of  the  ocean.  Multiplied  observations  effect 
much ;  for  every  new  fact,  however  trifling  it  may 
seem,  that  is  gathered  from  nature  or  her  works, 
is  a  clue  placed  in  our  hands,  which  assists  to  guide 
us  into  her  labyrinth  of  knowledge. 

A  few  generations  past,  several  months  was  the 
average  passage  from  Lima  to  Valparaiso.  Later, 
the  commander  of  a  vessel  performed  it  in  a  month, 
and  for  it,  he  was  tried  as  a  wizard  before  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  I  have  performed  it  in  four- 
teen days,  which,  up  to  that  time,  was  the  shortest 
passage  on  record.  The  average  passage  then  was 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days;  but  since  the 
Vincennes  led  the  way,  it  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed in  less  time  than  she  made  it.  I  have 
known  her  to  go  in  with  a  fast-sailing  Englishman, 
just  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  which  sailed  from 
Callao  ten  days  before  she  did.  I  could  but  attri- 
bute this  difference  of  passage,  not  to  luck,  but  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  winds,  which  she  had 
gained  from  experience  and  which  her  chart,  on 
which  her  track  was  daily  projected,  would  impart 
to  any  navigator  at  a  glance. 

But  fully  to  impress  the  learned  members  of 
this  Society,  with  just  ideas  of  the  great  room  there 
is  for  improvement  in  navigation  in  this  respect,  I 
have  but  to  refer  them  to  a  few  facts  in  the  history 
of  navigation  between  this  country  and  Europe, 


and,  therefore,  over  the  most  beaten  parts  of  the 
ocean,  where  it  might  be  supposed  there  is  no  room 
for  improvement.  Take  the  Liverpool  packets, 
for  instance:  which  of  them  make  the  shortest 
passages  ?  As  a  general  rule,  those  whose  masters 
have  the  most  experience ;  who  have  crossed  the 
greatest  number  of  times,  and,  therefore,  whose 
general  knowledge  of  winds  and  seasons  supplies 
them  with  the  beat  *  chart  of  sailing  directions.* 
But  his  chart  is  made  up  mostly  of  his  own  obser* 
vations,  while  the  one  proposed  will  consist  of  his 
and  a  thousand  others.  It  may  not  be  expecting 
too  much,  from  such  a  chart,  to  say  it  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  average  of  passages  even  over  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. 

Just  after  the  Atlantic  steamers  first  commen- 
ced to  run  between  this  country  and  England, 
there  appeared,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
a  piece  with  a  chart,  showing  the  advantages  of 
"  great  circle  sailing"  in  open  steam  navigation — a 
principle,  the  importance  of  which  had  been  gene- 
rally overlooked  in  works  of  navigation,  and  which, 
"before  this  era  in  practical  navigation  had  not  re- 
ceived that  degree  of  attention  to  which  it  is  fairly 
entitled,  because,  to  vessels,  propelled  by  the  winds, 
it  was  considered  of  but  little  practical  importance. 
This  *  great  circle  sailing'  is  nothing  more  than  an 
application  to  Mraverse  sailing'  of  the  spherical 
axiom,  that  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
pieces,  different  both  in  latitude  and  longitude,  is 
not  along  the  line  of  bearing,  or  the  course  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  along  the  intercepted  arc  of 
that  great  circle  which  passes  through  them.  By 
this  chart  it  was  shown,  that  the  Great  Western 
steamer,  by  attempting  to  follow  the  line  of  hear- 
ing from  Bristol  to  New  York,  sailed,  on  her  first 
trip,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  far- 
ther than  she  need  to  have  done,  and  than  she 
would  have  done  had  she  laid  her  track,  as  near  as 
practicable,  to  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  between 
her  ports.  She  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this 
chart,  and  she  and  the  other  Atlantic  steamers 
have  regularly  made  their  passages  according  to 
it  ever  since.  The  packets,  too,  have  adopted  it, 
as  far  as  the  winds  would  allow,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  have  actually  made  passages  to  com- 
pete with  the  steamers  in  time. 

Since  then,  a  work  on  navigation  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England  ;  and  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations is  its  chapter  on  '  great  circle  sailing.' 
Its  author  has  been  rewarded  with  a  prize  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  work  itself 
extensively  patronised  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
a  copy  of  which  they  have  ordered  to  be  supplied 
to  each  of  her  Majesty's  ships  in  commission. 

A  number  of  the  Messenger  containing  this 
chart  is  on  the  table  before  you.  By  referring  to 
it,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  sailing  as  nearly  on  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle  as  the  land  will  admit,  Havre 
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is  not  one  handred  and  fifly  miles,  or  one  day*s 
sail,  farther  than  Liverpool  from  New  York,  and 
that  the  great  circle  rout  to  each,  as  far  as  Cape 
Clear,  is  precisely  the  same.  The  average  packet 
passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  thirty- 
five  days,  and,  from  Havre,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  further,  forty-four  days.  What  should 
cause  this  difference  of  nine  days  T  I  have  never 
been  able  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than 
by  supposing — and  which  I  believe  is  the  case — 
that  the  Havre  packets,  because  it  is  out  of  their 
course^  think  it  is  out  of  their  way,  to  make  Cape 
Clear  on  their  return  voyage,  and  that,  by  attempt* 
ing  the  direct  coarse,  they  consequently  increase 
their  distance,  and  meet  with  less  favorable  winds 
on  this,  the  southern  route. 

'*  A  blank  chart,  kept  on  board  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean packets — and  there  is  one  arriving  at,  or  de- 
parting from  New  York  on  an  average  of  every 
thirty  boars — and  returned  to  the  Institute  after  a 
few  voyages,  could  not  fail  to  throw  valuable  light 
on' this  sabjeet. 

The  eases  cited  and  offering  such  an  inviting 
field  for  labor,  are  drawn  from  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Not  to  detain  the  Society 
longer,  by  dwelling  on  other  advantages,  not  less 
obvioasy  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  be  the  room  for 
improvements  in  the  directory  of  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  ocean,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  those  parts  that  are  less  travelled,  and, 
therefore,  less  known  % 

Sach  is  the  rude  state  of  this  branch  of  naviga- 
tion, or,  i9ore  technioally,  in  the  sailing  directions 
for  the-  OcBAN,  that  if  a  vessel,  which  had  never 
been  there  before,  were  now  to  leave  this  place  for 
the  West  Indies,  or  other  parts  equally  as  much 
frequented,  the  chances  are  that  she  would  no 
where  find  among  the  nautical  works  of  the  day 
any  directions  as  to  her  best  route.  If  she  found 
any  thing  said  of  it  at  all,  it  would  be  merely  a 
casual  remark  incidental  to  some  other  subject. 
She  might,  indeed,  find  on  the  chart  the  track  of 
some  vessel,  that  made  the  voyage  fifty  or  more 
years  ago,  but  quite  at  another  season  of  the  year, 
and,  therefore,  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  to 
guide.  Captain  Cook*s  track  is  still  retained  on 
the  charts  of  those  parts  of  the  ocean  over  which 
he  sailed,  and  is  often  the  only  track  published.  I 
have  just  received  a  set  of  the  latest  publication  of 
English  admiralty  charts.  Captain  Carteret's  track 
in  1787,  and  Admiral  Boscawen's,  are  the  only 
ones  laid  down  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  case  of  the  vessel,  supposed  to  sail  to  the 
West  Indies,  she  may  have  a  passage  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  days,  according  to  the  route  she 
takes,  and,  as  before  intimated,  the  '*  sailing  direc- 
tions" as  to  her  best  route  is  rather  a  matter  of  tra- 
dition among  seamen,  than  a  written  branch  of 
navigation  ;  and  some  old  cruiser  to  the  West  In- 


dies, rather  than  any  book,  would  be  consulted  as 
to  the  best  route. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  navi- 
gator, particularly  on  his  first  voyage  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  find  that  the  track  engraved  on  his 
chart  was  made  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
he  happens  to  make  his  voyage.  Whether  it  indi- 
cates the  shortest  route,  is  another  question  ;  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  does  not,  for  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  track  of  some  early  navigator,  and 
his  only  vojage  over  the  regions  crossed,  and, 
therefore,  made  very  much  at  random;  neverthe- 
less, in  the  absence  of  others,  it  is  highly  useful. 
But  if  the  tracks  of  Cook,  Carteret,  and  Bos- 
cawen,  made  on  their  random  cruisages  from  sea 
to  sea,  during  the  last  century,  are  valuable  to  the 
navigator  of  the  present  day,  because  they  afford 
him  not  only  the  best,  but  often  the  only  informa- 
tion as  to  the  navigation  of  the  latitudes  in  which 
he  may  be  sailing,  in  what  estimation  would  he 
not  hold  a  chart  that  contained  nothing  but  the 
tracks  of  vessels  passing  over  it  at  all  seasons  and 
in  all  directions,  each  one  giving  a  full  and  faith- 
ful account  of  winds,  currents,  &c.,  encountered 
by  him ! 

But,  to  confine  the  advantages  of  '  charts  of 
sailing  directions*  to  one  single  point :  If,  by  a  sys- 
tematic record,  of  a  few  every-day  remarks  upon 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  Institute 
should  be  enabled  to  point  out  to  the  Havre  packets 
a  route,  by  which  the  remarkable  difference  of  pas« 
sage  between  them  and  the  Liverpool  line  should 
be  removed,  it  would  be  doing  nothing  less  than 
lifting  up  a  great  kingdom  of  people,  and  placing 
them,  with  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  wants  and 
supplies,  a  week  nearer  in  communication  with 
us ; — nothing  less  than  drawing  around  two  Chris- 
tian nations,  with  all  the  force  that  commerce  and 
its  multiplied  interests  can  give,  closer  ties  of 
friendship  and  stronger  bonds  of  peace. 

Such,  at  least,  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  are 
some  of  the  most  palpable  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  plan,  now  proposed  fur  the  consideration 
of  the  Institute. 

Every  sailor  carries  with  him  to  sea,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  of  his  own,  a  carle  blanche,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  new  to  him,  at  least,  in 
the  idea  of  a  blank  chart ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
any  thing  like  novelty  in  the  matter.  Alihougti 
blank  charts  have  been  partially  and  frequently 
used  on  board  ships  at  sea,  I  know  of  no  systematic 
attempt  that  has  been  made,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, to  collect  the  information  suggested,  either 
upon  the  plan  proposed,  or  in  any  other  regularly 
organized  and  extensive  system,  reaching  to  all 
classes  of  vessels.  Should  the  Institute  deem  the 
subject  worthy  of  its  attention,  it  is  hoped  it  will 
act,  irrespective  of  any  opinion  here  expressed,  by 
the  means  and  mode,  which  to  it  may  appear  the 
most  suitable. 
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THE  AVENGING  CONSCIENCE. 

BY  MRS.  UNt   L.  SWIFT. 

Why  come  ye,  spectres  of  the  past,  to  haunt  ne  T 

As  if  I  loved  to  see  your  features  grim ; 
Will  memory,  io  mercy,  never  grant  me 

A  veil  opaque  to  hide  your  shadows  dim  ? 
Fearful !  in  dreamy  bands  around  me  closing, 

Ye  wear  terrific  panoply  of  gloom  ; 
Shrouding  in  black  the  pillow,  where,  reposing, 

In  Tain  I  seek  a  respite  from  my  doom. 

The  knell  of  blighted  youth !  I  hear  it  ringing — 
Say,  what  can  stop  its  melapcholy  chime? 

Remorse— despair— to  my  lost  spirit  bringing 
The  maddening  record  of  a  life  of  crime. 

See!  see  !  each  foul,  and  blotted  page  Vm  turning. 
But  makes  that  knell  boom  louder  on  my  car ; 

Already  is  my  soul  with  torments  burning- 
Can  bell  give  more  than  what  I  suffer  here  T 

Where  art  thou,  purest  vision,  once  so  smiling, 

That  hovered  round  my  couch  in  angel  hue  T 
To  watch  and  bless  the  infant,  who,  beguiling. 

Lent  to  thy  cares  a  solace,  as  it  grew. 
Could'st  thou  have  known,  that  he.lby  poor  heart  breaking, 

The  brand  of  guilt  should  bear  upon  his  brow ; 
Mother !  thy  soul,  its  tenement  forsaking. 

Would  have  escaped  the  blow  that  stuns  thee  now. 

Where  art  thou,  friend  revered,  to  whom  appealing, 

My  unformed  mind  its  earliest  lessons  drew  ? 
Alas !  too  soon  thy  sterner  bosom  steeling 

Against  thy  child,  as  youthful  follies  grew, 
Bnt  turned  to  gall  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

That  flowed  within  the  bosom  of  thy  son — 
Father !  too  late  thou  dost  deplore  the  blindness,        [won. 

That  mode  thee  curse— when,  kind,  thou  might*st  have 

Again— that  fearful  knell !  bow  loud  it  soundeth ! 

It  tolls  the  funeral  of  my  sinful  years  ; 
Come,  see  the  heart  entombed  while  still  it  bonndeth, 

Come  to  the  living  grave — but  not  with  tears. 
Tears,  did  I  say  T  from  man  no  mercy  finding, 

I  can  but  weep  my  dreary  fate  alone ; 
Flow  on !  ye  scalding  drops,  my  eye  sight  blinding. 

Ye  soothe  and  melt  the  culprit's  heart  of  stone. 

The  deed  that  crowned  my  course  of  reckless  danger. 

Was  not  the  plotted  hell-thought  of  an  hour; 
But  maddening  wrath  to  which,  Td  been  a  stranger, 

Lent  to  this  strong  right  arm  a  demon's  powV. 
Yet  this,  my  tale  of  truth,  was  unavailing — 

Men  judged— may  God  to  them  more  lenient  be — 
In  every  effort  to  convince  them,  failing. 

They  clasped  the  murderer's  fetters  upon  me. 

Forevei^^aye,  forever,  close  upon  me 

The  rosy  precincts  of  the  blooming  world ; 
Alive-  yet  dead  to  every  joy  that  won  me — 

Crime  into  this  deep  abyss  my  soul  has  hurled. 
Cease— ceise — the  blood  is  to  my  temples  rushing. 

My  buried  heart  is  bursting  with  its  flow ; 
Love— hale — despair — in  wildest  torrent  gushing — 

But  sear  my  spirit  with  their  lava-glow. 

No  loving  arm,  in  sleep  around  me  stealing. 

Shall  e'er  recall  me  from  the  land  of  dreams  ; 
No  look  of  love,  a  wife's  fond  care  revealing. 

Shall  evet  wake  the  heart's  deep-welling  streams. 
No  child — ah  !  whither  is  ray  fancy  straying? 

Back !  back  I  to  cower  in  my  dreary  cell ; 
Within  me,  hope's  last  embers  are  decaying— 

List  to  the  boomings  of  that  fearful  knell. 


Toll !  with  vibrations  never,  never  ending. 

The  mournful  cadence  of  the  murderer's  dirge ; 
Toll !  for  the  fancies  of  his  brain  are  blending 

With  shapes,  that  madness  brings  upon  its  rage. 
Ye  come — ^ye  come— black  spectres  flit  around  me — 

Ha !  ha !  ye  shall  not  crush  your  victim  now  ; 
Breaking  like  wisps,  the  chains  with  which  they've  bound  oae, 

Come  on  !  this  arm  has  learned  to  deal  its  blow. 

Its  blow  !  oh,  God  !  that  gurgling  sound  remaineth 

To  freeze  my  soul,  as  when  it  net  my  ear ; 
See,  on  my  bands,  bow  deep  the  heart's  blood  staineth  ; 

Long  months  have  passed — its  red,  red  glow  is  here. 
Behold !  within  my  clutch,  a  sharp  steel  gleaming — 

Oh  !  that  its  edges  might  my  bosom  plotij^h  ; 
No  !  DO  !  the  frantic  prisoner  was  dreaming — 

God  of  the  frail !  have  mercy  on  me  now. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING  RAMBLE. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  *'  steal  awhile  away"  from 
the  great  Babel  of  the  world,  to  withdraw  from  the 
busy  bustling  crowd  of  the  city,  to  leave  behind 
as  the  red-brick  walls  and  slated  roofs,  glowing 
and  glistening  under  the  ferrid  heat  of  a  sammer- 
sun — to  exchange  them  all  for  the  fresh  and  fra* 
grant  air  of  the  country — for  a  ramble  among  the 
green  fields  and  shady  groves,  that  environ  our  be- 
loved and  beautiful  Richmond ! 

Will  you,  dear  reader,  in  imagination,  take  a  walk 
with  us  this  July  evening  ?  « The  sun  arose  this 
morning  in  a  gloomy  and  sullen  sky ;  and,  often  du- 
ring the  day,  a  ^^  war  of  elements"  seemed  inevi- 
table ;  but  the  clouds  are  now  partially  broken  up 
and  dispersed ;  the  evening  promises  to  be  very 
beautiful ;  and  there  will,  doubtless,  be  a  glorious 
sunset.  Will  you  then  accompany  us  ?  We  will 
pass  through  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  river.  You  see  that  large  and  som- 
bre looking  building,  on  the  left,  the  penitentiary  1 
Often  as  we  have  looked  out  from  our  window,  upon 
the  broad  and  beautiful  panorama,  spread  out  before 
us,  limned  by  nature^  own  hand,  we  have  almost 
involuntarily  exclaimed  **  what  a  beautiful  world !" 
then,  as  we  have  turned  in  another  direction,  that 
building  has  met  our  gaze,  a  black  blot  upon  the 
otherwise  faultless  picture ;  a  blot  placed  there  by 
the  hand  and  crime  of  man. 

Bat  let  us  pursue  our  way.  Listen  to  the  merry 
whistle  of  that  boy,  as  he  rattles  by  us  in  his  wood- 
cart.  He  has  sold  his  load,  and,  with  the  proceeds 
in  his  pocket,  light-hearted  and  cheerful,  is  retorn- 
ing  to  his  home  in  the  country.  Contented  with 
his  humble  lot,  wealth  could  not  bring  him  any 
increase  of  pleasure.  He  is  far  happier  than  the 
languid  and  care-worn  occupant  of  the  splendid 
vehicle,  that  has  just  whirled  by  him.  Yonder 
comes  a  hand  of  reapers.  Their  day^s  work  is 
over ;  their  toils  are  ended ;  and  now,  with  gaiety 
and  gladness,  they  are  directing  their  steps  home- 
ward.   A  plain  and  frugal  meal  awaits  them,  but 
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they  will  enjoy  it  with  a  far  keener  relish  than  he, 
who,  with  an  appetite  cloyed  by  long  indulgence, 
aiu  down  to  partake  of  the  rareatand  coatHeat  vi- 
ands. And  then,  whilst  he  perohanoe  is  restlessly 
tossing  upon  his  downy  couch,  they  will  be  enjoy- 
ing the  "  sweet  sleep  of  the  laboring  man." 

We  will  continue  our  walk,  through  this  field  of 
fresh-mown  and  fragrant  hay,  and  rest  for  a  while 
io  the  cool  shade  of  the  magnificent  grove  on  that 
piece  of  swelling  land.  What  noble  trees !  Who 
can  look  upon  their  venerable  forms  so, 

"  Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and  wide/' 

without  feelings  of  reverence  and  respect — without 
a  fervent  wish,  that  they  may  long  continue  to 
flourish  io  a  "green  old  age."  Their  towering 
loftiness  and  wide-spreading  branches  so  richly  clad 
in  leafy  robes,  their  wild  and  "  verdant  grandeur," 
their  solemn  and  gloomy  magnificence  remind  us 
of  the  "  Cedars  of  Lebanon,*'  so  often  celebrated 
by  the  pen  of  inspiration. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  for  mountains,"  was  the 
fervent  exclamation  of  William  Howitt,  when  con- 
templating them  as  having  often  been  the  asylums 
of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Shall  we  not,  too, 
for  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  thank  Him  for  trees  1 
We  all  know,  that,  during  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, Marion,  Sumter,  and  their  gallant  compatriots, 
when  threatened  to  be  oruehed  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  foes,  often  found  refuge  in  the 
inaccessible  recess  of  our  Southern  forests,  and 
were  thos  enabled,  fer  so  long  a  time,  to  harass 
their  enemies,  and  continue  th^t  series  of  patriotic 
and  daring  deeds,  which  has  embalmed  their  names 
in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  For  this  then, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  we  oaght  to  thank  God  for 
trees.  And  yet,  they  are  but  one  of  the  many  bless- 
ings, which,  Nature,  the  alraoness  of  His  bounty, 
has  bestowed  upon  this  "  highly  favored  land  ;"  a 
land 

** So  lovely,  so  adorned, 

**  With  hill,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale; 
"Woodland,  and  stream,  andvlake,  and  railing  seas; 
**  Green  mead,  and  fruitful  tree,  apd  fertile  grain, 
''And  herb,  and  flower,  ao  lovely  so  adorned, 
**  With  numerous  beasts  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 
"  Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note ; 
**  And  all  fish,  that  in  the  multitude 
**  Of  waters  swim  :  so  lovely,  so  adorned, 
"  So  fit  a  dwelling-place  for  man." 
For  all  these  trees  around  us,  we  have  a  pecu- 
liar aflfection.    We  love  them  for  the  associations 
connected    w^ith  them,  and  because  in  them  we 
recognize  old  and  familiar  friends.     Many  pleasant 
hours  have  they  afibrded  us.     Often  have  they 
thrown  around  us  their  shadowy  shields  protecting 
OS  firom  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun.     But  we  love 
to  gaze  opon  their  guarded  old  trunks,  not  for  this 
alone :  they  have  power  to  teach  us  many  an  in- 
structive lesson.     They  are  the  living  witnesses 


of  the  past.     Could  they  but  speak,  they  would  tell 

us  "  a  tale  of  the  times  of  old" — of  "  the  deeds  of  of  nature  the  most  fragrant  perfumes  are  exhaled 


days  of  other  years."  Silent  and  unmoved,  they 
have  looked  on,  whilst  the  roost  wonde^ul  changes 
were  taking  place ;  white  nations  were  fast  dwin- 
dling away  from  around  them,  and  others  rising  up 
in  their  stead.  At  one  time,  the  only  sounds,  that 
disturbed  their  solitude,  were  the  yell  of  the  savage 
and  the  howl  of  the  wild  beast ;  since  then,  they 
have  listened  to  "  the  noise  of  the  waves"  of  civili- 
zation, as  they  rolled  steadily  onward ;  and  heard 
the  death-cry  of  their  brethren,  as,  groaning  and 
cnishing,  they  fell  beneath  the  merciless  axe. 
When  we  remember,  too,  that  many,  who,  not  a 
great  while  ago,  looked  up  to  them  with  a  love  and 
admiration  not  less  than  ours,  have  now  gone  to 
their  last,  long  homes,  the  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  us,  that  we  have  no  "abiding-place"  here 
below. 

Let  those  who  choose  sneer  and  talk  of  "  an  af* 
fectation  of  sentiment,"  but  it  seems  to  us  like  cast- 
ing a  reflection  opon  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  sop« 
pose  that  he  would  fill  this  world  with  so  much 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  without  intending  that 
we  should  admire  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
"  Look  through  nature,  up  to  nature*s  God." 

We  would  address,  to  all  such  persons,  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  poet : 

"  O  how  can'st  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms,  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields. 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilda. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

O,  how  can*si  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  V* 

Is  not  that  Indian  corn  imposingly  beautiful ! 
Surely,  not  Erin's  far  famed  fields  of  emerald  hue, 
nor  the  golden  harvests  of  which  poets  love  to 
speak,  can  vie  in  beauty  of  appearance  with  our 
own  corn-fields.  Those  stately  stalks — their  regu- 
lar array  in  long,  straight  files,  their  many  green 
arms  interlocked  with  each  other,  or  branching  up- 
ward, glittering  in  the  sun,  and  their  yellow  tassels 
bending  before  the  breeze,  remind  us  of  some  ser- 
ried phalanx  of  warriors,  with  their  bristling  spears 
and  nodding  plumes  1  They  are  warriors  in  the 
army  of  plenty. 

How  serene  and  silent  is  every  thing  around  us ! 
Silent  ?  We  recall  the  word ;  for  the  many  melo- 
dies of  evening  are  breathing  into  our  ears.  At 
our  feet,  is  a  laughing,  leaping  stream,  to  whose 
merry,  yet  gentle,  voice  we  tove  to  listen.  Not  far 
oflf  is  heard  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  river — Zephyr 
breezes  are  rustling  in  the  leafy  canopy  above  our 
heads — the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  tinkling  of  cow- 
bells, they  too  are  pleasant  sounds,  far  more  pleasant 
than  the  turmoil  and  tumult  of  the  city.  And  then, 
from  every  tree,  from  every  shrub,  each  member  of 
the  feathered  choir  is  carrolling  forth  sweet  songs 
and  hyms  of  praise ;  while  from  the  vast  laboratories 
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How  fine,  too,  is  the  view  from  this  spot !  Yon- 
der, to  the  right,  is  Manchester,  with  its  houses 
prettily  embosomed  in  trees,  its  tall  straight  pop- 
lars, its  fertile  fields,  and  broad  green  plains.  Not 
far  from  us,  flows  "  the  noble  James,"  glittering 
like  molten  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Now  it  comes  roaring  and  rushing  along,  widely 
scattering  the  foam  and  spray,  as  it  dashes  against 
the  fixed  and  frowning  rocks,  that  have  for  ages 
withstood  its  vain  assaults.  Anon,  it  silently  and 
gently  glides  around  some  green  and  grassy  island ; 
again,  it  is  united,  and  in  a  broad,  deep  current, 
rolls  majestically  to  the  ocean.  Since  it  left  its 
mountain  home,  it  has  passed  by  many  flourishing 
towns  and  beautiful  villages,  many  handsome  dwell 
ings  and  lowly  huts.  Averting  from  it  our  ad 
miring  gaze,  in  every  direction  we  see  waving 
fields  and  beautiful  gardens,  studded  with  flowers, 
*^  the  stars  in  the  green  firmament  of  earth,*'  as 
another  has  beautifully  called  them.  Afar  ofif  in 
the  back-ground,  crowned  with  pretty  little  villages, 
**  Church-Hill"  and  "  Union-Hill"  rear  their  grassy 
fronts,  forming  a  part  of  the  landscape  on  which 
the  eye  loves  to  dwell,  af\er  wandering  over  the 
wilderness  of  houses  that  intervenes.  Then  just 
before  us  lies  the  city,  with  it  noble  looking  capitol, 
so  proudly  conspicuous,  its  tall  and  graceful  spires, 
and  its  many  handsome  buildings,  public  and  pri- 
vate. RieHMOND !  "  Thou  art  my  own,  my  native" 
place :  Prosperity  attend  thee !  May  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence  be  showered 
down  upon  thee.  May  the  time  never  come,  when 
the  owl  and  the  bat  shall  take  up  their  abode  among 
thy  deserted  and  crumbling  ruins.  May  the  grass 
never  grow  in  thy  streets ;  and  the  hum  of  busi- 
ness, "  the  noise  of  the  hammer,  the  sound  of  the 
saw  and  the  plane — the  roar  and  clangor  of  ma- 
chinery" never  cease  to  be  hoard  in  them.  May'st 
thou  long  continue  the  favorite  daughter  of  the 
**  Old  Dominion ;"  live  to  attain  a  proud  preemi- 
nence among  thy  sisters  of  other  states  ;  and  may 
the  time  he,  when  '*  nations  shall  rise  up  and  call 
the  blessed." 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  wend  our 
way  homeward.  How  surpassingly  splendid  is  that 
sunset !  The  lowering  clouds,  that  overcast  the 
sky  all  the  forepart  of  the  day,  are  now  separated 
into  huge  fragments  and  piled  up,  in  the  sublimesl 
confusion,  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  rugged 
mountains,  with  their  crags  and  cliffs.  Over  their 
summits  and  down  their  sides,  the  sun,  as  it  sets, 
pours,  as  it  were,  streams  of  glowing  and  golden 
lava ;  and  then,  in  what  magnificent  contrast — how 
gloomily  grand — is  that  cloudy  canopy  of  **  the 
blackness  of  darkness,"  which  has  been  so  sud- 
denly hung  out,  over  all  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
horizon !  Who  can  look  on  such  scenes,  and  not 
feel  that  There  is  a  God  I  Even  were  we  not 
blessed  with  the  light  of  Revelation,  with  tlie  vast 
volume  of  nature  spread  out  before  us,  how  couid 


we  remain  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God,  who  has 
written  His  name  throughout  the  universe,  in  suns, 
and  moons,  and  stars,  whom  we  can  all  "  see  io 
clouds,  and  hear  in  tlie  wind,"  whose  existence  is 
proclaimed  in  the  murmur  of  every  rill,  in  the  roar 
of  every  torrent,  in  the  thunder  of  every  cataract. 
It  is  manifested  alike,  by  the  lofty  mountain,  whose 
hoary  head  ib  turbaned  with  clouds,  and  the  green 
grassy  hillock ;  by  the  slender  sapling  and  the 
towering  and  gigantic  oak ;  and  by  every  flower  of 
the  field,  from  *'  the  lily  of  the  valley,"  to  the  gor- 
geous and  luxuriant  plant  of  the  tropics.  With 
mementos  of  his  mercy  and  monuments  of  his 
greatness,  all  nature  teems.  Then — to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  "  Prince  of  Poets" — 

"  Hia  praiiie,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quftrten  blow, 
Breathe  soft,  or  loud  ;  and  ware  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  evsry  pknt,  in  sign  of  worship  ware. 
Fountains  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend. 
Bear,  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes,  His  praise." 

Richmond,  July  7th,  1843.  A.  M. 
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How  moarafal  to  live. 
When  in  bondage  we  eigh ; 

While  to  die  for  our  country, 
How  God-like  to  die  ! 

Then  baste  to  the  conflict; 

Tis  glory  ihat  calls : 
The  death-shriek  of  freedom* 

Has  swept  throagh  our  haTIs. 

The  voice  of  our  country 

Is  loud  in  despair ; 
She  calls  to  her  children, 

She  sammons  to  war. 

Then  sound  the  loud  trumpets ; 

The  standards  advance : 
Down,  down  with  the  Tyrants; 

Destruction  to  France. 

Oar  patriots  are  arming ; 

**  Spain,  Spain !"  is  the  cry ; 
Their  bright  swords  are  gleaming ; 

We  conquer  or  die ! 

The  banners  are  waving ; 

The  work  is  begun  : 
The  death-fires  are  blazing 

In  victory's  sun. 

O'er  hill,  and  o*er  valley, 

The  tempest  shall  blow ; 
And  bear  like  a  whirlwind, 

Oar  rage  on  the  foe. 

Then  sound  the  loud  trumpets ; 

The  standards  advance : 
Down,  down  with  the  tyrants  ; 

And  vengeance  on  France. 

•*  To  arms  !**  be  the  war  cry ; 

From  mountain  to  main  : 
And  our  death-shout  in  battle. 

*'  For  Freedom  and  Spain  I" 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN; 

Or,  the  Joprneys,  Adventures  and  Imprisonments'  of  an 
Englishman  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Peninsula.  By  George  Borrow,  author  of  the  "  Gip* 
aics  of  Spain.**   Philadelphia :  Jamea  M.  Campbell — 1843. 

Mr.  Borrow  waa  sent  aa  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
circulating  the  Scriptares  in  that  country.  The 
errand  was  a  remarkable  one,  which  led  him  into 
straoge  situations  and  positions,  involved  htm  in 
many  difficolties  and  perplexities,  and  brought  him 
into  contact  with  people  of  all  descriptions  and 
grades ;  which  gave  him  incident,  and  afforded  him 
moch  interesting  matter  for  book-making^-of  which 
he  has  happily  availed  himself.  Many  things  oc- 
eorred  which  did  not  relate  to  the  direct  object  of 
bis  mission,  but  he  was  adrift  in  a  land  of  old  re- 
nown— of  wonder  and  of  mystery,  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  strange 
secrets  and  peculiarities ;  these  we  have  told  in  an 
agreeable  aiid  sprightly  manner.  He  passed  five 
years  in  Spain,  associated  with  robbers,  gipsies, 
Jews,  contrabandistas;  felons  and  soldiers ;  and  of 
course,  as  might  be  expected,  has  many  adventures 
by  flood  and  field  wherewith  to  entertain  and  de- 
light all  stay-at-home  travellers. 

In  1835  our  author  landed  in  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  enchanted  region  of  Cintra, 
where  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
deploxable  ignorance  common  there  as  to  the  Bible. 
''  When  speaking  of  Cintra,"  says  he, "  it  must  not 
for  a  moDient  be  supposed  th  at  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  little  town  or  city;  by  Cintra  must  be  un« 
derstood  the  entire  region,  town,  palace,  quintas, 
forests,  crags,  Moorish  ruin,  which  suddenly  burst 
on  the  view  on  rounding  the  side  of  a  bleak,  savage, 
and  sterile  looking  mountain.  Nothing  is  more 
sullen  and  uninviting  than  the  southwestern  aspect 
•f  the  stony  wall  which,  on  the  side  of  Lisbon, 
seems  to  shield  Cintra  from  the  eye  of  the  world ; 
but  the  other  side  is  a  mingled  scene  of  fairy  beauty, 
artificial  elegance,  savage  grandeur,  domes,  turrets, 
enormous  trees,  flowers,  and  waterfalls,  such  as  is 
met  vritb  nowhere  else  beneath  the  sun.  Oh! 
there  are  strange  and  wonderful  objects  at  Cintra, 
snd  strange  and  wonderful  recollections  attached  to 
them ;  the  ruin  on  that  lofly  peak,  and  which  covers 
part  of  the  side  of  that  precipitous  steep»  was  once 
the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Lusitanian  Moors, 
and  thither,  long  after  they  had  disappeared,  at  a 
particular  moon  of  every  year,  were  wont  to  repair 
wild  santons  of  Maugrabie,  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of 
a  famous  SJdi,  who  slumbers  amongst  the  rocks. 
That  gray  palace  witnessed  the  assemblage  of  the 
last  cortes  held  by  the  boy  king,  Sebastian,  ere  he 
departed  on  his  romantic  expedition  against  the 
Moors,  who  so  well  avenged  their  insulted  faith  and 
country  at  Alcazarquibir :  and  in  that  low  shady 
quinta,  embowered  amongst  those  tall  alcornoques, 


once  dwelt  John  de  Castro,  the  strange  old  viceroy 
of  Goa,  who  pawned  the  hairs  of  his  dead  son*s 
beard  to  raise  money  to  repair  the  ruined  waU  of  a 
fortress  threatened  by  the  heathen  of  Ind ;  those 
crumbling  stones  which  stand  before  the  portal, 
deeply  graven,  not  with  *'  runes,"  but  things  equally 
dark;  Sanscrit  rhymes  from  the  Vedas,  were  brought 
by  him  from  Goa,  the  most  briHiant  scene  of  his 
glory,  before  Portugal  had  become  a  base  kingdom ; 
and  down  that  dingle,  on  an  abrupt  rocky  promon- 
tory, stand  the  ruined  halls  of  the  English  Mil- 
lionaire, who  there  nursed  the  wayward  fancies  of 
a  mind  as  wild^  rich,  and  variegated  as  the  scenos 
around.  Yes,  wonderful  are  the  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  ^t  Cintra,  and  wonderful  are  th» 
recollections  attached' tb%ertl '*'•;  »•  ,   -^ 

^  The  town  of  Cintra  contalAi  abouT  eight  -tkni 
dred  inhabitants.  The  morning  subsequent  to  mf 
arrival,  as  t  was  about  to  ascend  the  mountain  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  Moorish  ruins,  I  ob- 
served a  person  advancing  towards  me  whom  I 
judged  by  his  dress  to  be  an  ecclesiastic ;  he  was 
in  fact  one  of  the  three  priests  9f  the  place.  I  in- 
stantly accosted  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret 
doing  so ;  I  found  him  affable  and  communicative. 

**  After  praising  the  beauty  of  the  sutrounding 
S(^enery,  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of 
education  amongst  the  people  under  his  care.  He 
answered,  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they  were 
in  a  slate  of  great  ignorance,  very  few  of  the  com- 
mon people  being  able  eitherto  read  or  write ;  that, 
with  respect  to  schools,  there  was  but  one  in  the 
place,  where  four  or  five  children  were  taught  the 
alphabet,  but  that  even  this  was  at  present  closed ; 
he  informed  me,  however,  that  there  was  a  school 
at  Colhaires,  about  a  league  distant.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  said  that  nothing  more  surprised  him 
than  to  see  Englishmen,  the  most  learned  and  in- 
telligent people  in  the  world,  visiting  a  place  like 
Cintra,  where  there  was  no  literature,  science,  nor 
any  thing  of  utility  {caisa  que  presia.)  I  suspect 
that  there  was  some  covert  satire  in  the  last  speech 
of  the  worthy  priest ;  I  was,  however,  Jesuit  enough 
to  appear  to  receive  it  as  a  high  compliment,  and, 
taking  off  my  hat,  departed  with  an  infinity  of 
bows. 

*'  That  same  day  I  visited  Colhares,  a  romantic 
village  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Cintra,  to 
the  northwest.  Seeing  some  peasants  collected 
round  a  smithy,  I  inquired  about  the  school,  where- 
upon one  of  the  men  instantly  conducted  me  thither. 
I  went  up  stairs  into  a  small  apartment,  where  I 
found  the  master  with  about  a  dosen  pupils  stand- 
ing in  a  row ;  I  saw  but  one  stool  in  the  room,  and 
to  that,  iifter  having  embraced  roe,  he  conducted  me 
with  great  civility.  After  some  discourse,  he 
showed  me  the  books  which  he  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children ;  they  were  spelling  books, 
much  of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  in  the  village 
schools  in  England.     Upon  my  asking  him  whether 
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it  was  his  practice  to  place  the^criptures  in  the  hands 
of  children,  he  informed  me  that  long  before  they  had 
acquired  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  them 
they  were  removed  by  their  parents,  in  order  that 
they  might  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
that  the  parents  in  general  were  by  no  means  soli- 
citous that  their  children  sbonld  learn  anything,  as 
they  considered  the  time  occupied  in  learning  as  so 
much  squandered  away.  He  said,  that  though  the 
schools  were  nominally  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  rarely  that  the  schoolmasters  could 
obtain  their  salaries,  on  which  account  many  had  of 
late  resigned  their  employments.  He  told  me  that 
lie  had  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  pos- 
session, which  I  desired  to  see ;  but  on  examining 
it  I  discovered  that  it  was  only  the  epistles  by  Pe- 
reira,  with  copious  notes.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
considered  that  there  was  harm  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  without  notes ;  he  replied  that  there  was 
certainly  no  harm  in  it,  bqt  that  simple  people, 
without  the  help  of  notes,  could  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  Scripture,  as  the  greatest  part  would 
be  unintelligible  to  them ;  whereupon  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  on  departing  said  that  there  was  no 
part  of  Scripture,  so  difficult  to  understand  as  those 
very  notes  which  were  intended  to  elucidate  it,  and 
tliat  it  would  never  have  been  written  if  not  calcu- 
lated of  itself  to  illume  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
mankind. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  made  an  excursion  to  Mafra, 
distant  about  three  leagues  from  Cintra ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  way  lay  over  steep  hills,  some- 
what dangerous  for  horses ;  however,  I  reached  the 
place  in  safety. 

"  Mafra  is  a  large.village  in  the  neighborhood  oif 
an  immense  building,  intended  to  serve  aa  a  con- 
vent and  palace,  and  which  is  built  somewhat  after 
the  fiaishiou  of  the  Escurial.  In  this  edifice  exists 
the  finest  library  in  Portugal,  containing  books  on 
all  sciences  and  in  all  languages,  and  well  suited  to 
the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice  which  contains 
it.  There  were  no  monks,  however,  to  take  care 
of  it,  as  in  form^  times;  they  had  been  driven 
forth,  some  to  beg  their  bread,  some  to  serve  under 
the  banners  of  Don  Carlos,  in  Spain,  and  many,  as 
I  was  informed,  to  prowl  about  as  banditti.  I  found 
the  place  abandoned  to  two  or  three  menials,  and 
exhibiting  an  aspect  of  solitude  and  desolation  truly 
appalling.  Whilst  I  was  viewing  the  cloisters,  a 
fine  intelligent  looking  lad  came  up  and  asked  (I 
snppose  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  trifle)  whether 
I  would  permit  him  to  show  me  the  village  church, 
which  he  informed  me  was  wpll  worth  seeing ;  I 
said  no,  but  added,  that  if  he  would  show  me  the 
village  school  I  should  feel  muoh  obliged  to  him. 
He  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  assured 
me  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  at  the  school) 
which  did  not  contain  more  than  half  a  dozen  boys, 
and  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  number.  On 
my  telling  him,  however,  that  he  should  show  me 


no  other  place,  he  at  length  unwillingly  attended 
me.  On  the  way  I  learned  from  him  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  one  of  the  friars  who  had  lately 
been  expelled  from  the  convent,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  spoke  French  and  Greek.  We 
passed  a  stone  cross,  and  the  boy  bent  his  bead  and 
crossed  himself  with  much  devotion.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  as  it  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  which  I  had  observed  amongst  the  Portn- 
gyese  since  my  arrival.  When  near  the  house 
where  the  schoolmaster  resided  he  pointed  it  out  to 
me,  and  then  hid  himself  behind  a  wall,  where  he 
awaited  my  return. 

''On  stepping  over  the  threshold  I  waa  eon- 
fronted  by  a  short  stout  man,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  blue  jerkin  and 
gray  trowsers,  without  shirt  or  waistcoat ;  he  looked 
at  me  at^nly,  and  inquired  ia  the  French  language 
what  waa  my  pleasure  ?    I  apobgized  for  intruding 
npoo  him,  and  stated  that,  being  informed  be  occu* 
pied  the  situation  of  schoolmaster,  I  had  ceme  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him  and  to  beg  permissioo  to 
ask  a  few  questions  respecting  the  seminary.     He 
answered  that  whoever  told  me  he  was  a  school- 
master lied,  for  that  he  was  a  friar  of  the  convent 
and  DoUiing  else.    '  It  is  not  then  tnie,^  said  I, 
'  that  all  the  convents  have  been  broken  up  and  the 
monks  dismissed V    'Yes,  yea,*  said  he  with  a 
sigh, '  it  is  true ;  it  is  but  too  true.'     He  then  was 
silent  for  a  minute,  and  his  better  nature  overcom- 
ing his  angry  feelings,  he  produced  a  snufif-box  and 
ofiered  it  to  me.     The  snuff-box  is  the  olive  branch 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  he  who  wishes  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  them  must  never  refuse  to  dip  his 
finger  and  thumb  into  it  when  ofiered.     I  took 
therefore  a  huge  pinch,  though  I  detest  the  dust, 
and  we  were  soon  on  the  best  possible  terms.     He 
was  eager  to  obtain  news,  especially  from  Lisbon 
and  Spain.     I  told  him  that  the  officers  of  the 
troops  at  Lisbon  had,  the  day  before  I  left  that 
place,  gone  in  a  body  to  the  qneen,  and  insisted 
upon  her  either  receiving  their  swords  or  dismissing 
her  ministers ;  whereupon  he  rubbed  his  hands  and 
said  that  he  was  sure  matters  would  not  remain 
tranquil  at  Lisbon.     On  my  saying,  however,  that 
I  thought' the  affairs  of  Don  Carlos  were  on  the 
decline  (this  was  shortly  after  the  death  of  Zoma- 
iacarreguy,)  he  frowned,  and  cried  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be,  for  that  God  was  too  just  to  suffer  it. 
I  felt  for  the  poor  man  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
his  home  in  the  noble  convent  close  by,  and  from  a 
state  of  affluence  and  comfort  reduced  in  his  old 
age  to  indigence  and  misery,  for  his  present  dwell- 
ing scarcely  seemed  to  contain  an  article  of  furni- 
ture.   I  tried  twice  or  thrice  to  induce  him  to  con- 
verse about  the  school^  bat  he  either  avoided  the 
subjeot  or  said  shortly  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it.     On  my  leaving  him,  the  boy  came  from  his 
hiding  place  and  rejoined  me ;  he  said  that  he  had 
hidden  himself  through  fear  of  his  master^  know- 
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ing  that  fae  had  brought  me  to  him,  for  tbat  he  was 
unwiUing  that  any  stranger  shouM  know  that  he 
was  a  schoolmaster. 

"I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture  and  ever  read  it;  he 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  understand  me.  I  mast 
here  observe  that  the  ho'y  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  in  many  respects  very  intelligent,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language ;  never- 
theless be  knew  not  the  Scripture  even  by  name, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  subsequently  ob- 
served, that  at  least  two-thh-ds  of  his  countrymen 
are  on  that  important  point  no  wiser  than  himself. 
At  the  doors  of  the.  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of 
the  rustics,  in  the  fields  where  they  labor,  at  the 
stone  fountains  by  the  wayside  where  they  water 
their  cattle,  I  have  questioned  the  lower  class  of 
the  children  of  Portagal  abo'it  the  Scripture,  the 
Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testannent,  and  in  no  one 
instance  have  they  known  what  !  was  alluding  to, 
or  could  retnrn  me  a  rational  answer,  though  on  all 
other  matters  their  replies  were  sensible  enough ; 
indeed,  nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  free 
and  unembarrassed  manner  in  which  the  Portu- 
guese peasantry  sustain  a  conversation,  and  the 
purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  express  their 
thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  write ; 
whereas  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  educa> 
tion  is  in  general  much  superior,  are  in  their  con- 
versation coarse  and  dull  alnnrost  to  brutality,  and 
absurdly  ungrammatical  in  their  language,  though 
the  English  tongue  is  uport  the  whole  more  simple 
in  its  struetore  than  the  Porta gaese. 

"On  my  return  to  Lisbon  I  found  our  friend , 

who  received  me  very  kindly ;  the  next  ten  days 
were  exceedingly  rainy,  which  prevented  me  from 
making  any  excursions  into  the  country.  During 
this  time  I  saw  our  friend  frequently,  and  had  long 
conversations  with  him  concerning  the  best  means 
of  distributing  the  Gospel.  He  thought  we  could 
do  no  better  for  the  present  thati  put  part  of  our 
stock  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  of  Lisbon, 
and  at  the  same  time  employ  colporteurs  to  hawk 
the  books  about  the  streets  receiving  a  certain  pro- 
fit on  every  copy  sold.  This  plan  was  agreed 
upon  and  forthwith  pot  in  practice,  with  some  suc- 
cess. I  had  thoughts  of  sending  colporteurs  to  the 
neighboring  villages,  but  to  this  our  friend  objected. 
He  thought  the  attempt  dangerous,  as  it  was  very 
possible  that  the  rural  priesthood,  who  still  pos- 
sessed much  influence  in  their  own  districts,  and 
who  were  for  the  most  part  decided  enemies  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  might  cause  the  men  em- 
ployed to  be  assassinated  or  ill-treated. 

"  I  determined,  however,  ere  leaving  Portugal,  to 
establish  depots  of  Bibles  in  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns.  I  wished  fo  visit  Aleratejo,  which 
I  had  heard  was  a  very  benighted  region.  The 
Alemtejo  means  the  province*  beyond  the  Tagus. 
This  province  is  not  beautiful  and  picturesque,  like 


most  other  parts  of  Portugal ;  there  are  few  hills 
and  mountains,  the  greater  part  consists  of  heaths 
broken  by  knolls,  and  gloomy  dingles,  and  forests 
of  stnnted  pine ;  these  places  are  infested  with  ban- 
ditti. The  principal  city  is  Evora,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Portugal,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Inquisition,  yet  more  cruel  and  bane- 
ful than  the  terrible  one  of  Lisbon.  Evora  lies 
about  sixty  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  to  Evora  I  de- 
termined on  going  with  twenty  Testaments  and 
two  Bibles.  How  I  fared  there,  will  presently  be 
seen," 

On  his  way  from  Lisbon  to  Evora,  he  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  inn  that  was  a  famous  retreat  for  rob- 
bers. He  dismounted  and  went  up  to  the  place 
where  he  saw  the  vestiges  of  a  fire  and  a  broken 
bottle.  The  sons  of  plunder  had  been  there.  He 
left  a  New  Testament,  and  some  tracts  among  the 
ruins  and  hastened  a^vay. 

From  Monte  Alrao  he  enjoys  a  beaniiful  pros- 
pect— l>e  thus  describes  it  and  a  goatherd :  **  A  brook 
brawls  at  its  base,  and  as  I  passed  it  the  sun  was 
shining  gloriously  on  the  green  herbage  on  which 
flocks  of  goals  were  feeding,  with  their  bells  ring- 
ing merrily,  so  that  the  taut  ensemble  resembled  a 
fairy  scene ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture,  I  here  met  a  man,  a  goatherd, 
beneath  an  azinheira,  whose  appearance  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  Brute  Carle,  mentioned  in  the  Da- 
nish ballad  of  Swayne  Vonved : — 

'  A  wild  swine  on  his  shoulders  he  kept, 
And  upon  his  bosom  a  black  bear  slept ; 
And  about  his  fingers  with  hair  o*erhung, 
The  squirrel  sported  and  weasel  cloog.' 

"  Upon  (lie  shonlder  of  the  goatherd  was  a  beast, 
which  he  told  me  was  a  lontra,  or.  otter,  which  he 
had  lately  caOght  in  the  neighboring  brook ;  it  had 
a  string  round  its  neck,  whi6h  was  attached  to  his 
arm.  At  his  lefl  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top  of 
which  peered  the  heads  of  two  or  three  singular 
looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted  the 
sullen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
tame ;  his  whole  appearance  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  conversation, 
such  as  those  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently 
hold,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  made 
me  no  answer.  I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  any 
thing  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ;  he  looked  me  fixedly 
in  the  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  coun- 
tenance towards  the  son,  which  "was  beginning  to 
sink  in  the  west,  nodded  to  it  and  then  again  looked 
fixedly  upon  me.  I  believe  that  I  understood  the 
mute  reply,  which  probably  was,  that  it  was  God 
who  made  that  glorious  light  which  illumines  and 
gladdens  all  creation ;  and  gratified  with  that  belief, 
I  left  him  and  hastened  after  my  companions  who 
were  by  this  time  a  considerable  way  in  advance. 

**  I  have  always  found  in  the  disposition  of  the 
children  of  the  fields  a  more  determined  tendency 
to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
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towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obvione,  tbey 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  works  of  man's  hands 
than  with  those  of  God ;  their  occupations,  too, 
which  are  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  other  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures^  are  leas 
favorable  to  the  engendering  of  self-conceit  and 
sufficiency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowli* 
ness  of  spirit  which  constitutes  the  best  foundation 
of  piety.  The  sncerers  and  scoffers  at  religion  do 
not  spring  from  amongst  the  simple  children  of  na* 
ture,  but  are  the  excrescences  of  over-wrought 
refinement,  and  though  their  baneful  influence  has 
indeed  penetrated  to  the  country  and  corrupted  man 
there,  the  source  and  fountain-head  was  amongst 
crowded  houses,  where  nature  is  scarcely  known. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  look  for  perfection  among 
the  rural  population  of  any  country  ;  perfection  is 
not  to  be  found  amongst  the  children  of  the  fall, 
wherever  their  abodes  may  happen  to  be;  but, 
until  the  heart  discredits  the  existence  of  a  God, 
there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  possessor; 
however  stained  with  crime  he  may  be,  for  even 
Simon  the  magician  was  converted  ;  but  when  the 
heart  is  once  steeled  with  infidelity,  infidelity  con* 
firmed  by  carnal  wisdom,  an  exuberance  of  the 
grace  of  God  is  required  to  melt  it,  which  is  sel- 
dom manifested ;  for  we  read  in  the  blessed  book 
that  the  Pharisee  and  the  wizard,  became  recepta- 
cles of  grace,  but  where  is  there  mention  made  of 
the  conversion  of  the  sneering  Sadducee  ;  and  is 
the  modern  infidel  aught  but  a  Sadducee  of  later 
date  ? 

*'  It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Evora, 
and  having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  who  kindly 
requested  me  to  consider  their  bouse  my  home,  I 
and  my  servant  went  to  the  Largo  de  Sai\  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  the  muleteer  informed  me  was  the 
best  hosilery  of  the  town.  We  rode  into  the 
kitchen,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  was  the  sta- 
ble, as  is  customary  in  Portugal.  The  house  was 
kept  by  an  aged  gipsy-like  female  and  her  daughter, 
a  fine  blooming  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  house  was  large ;  in  the  upper  story  was  a 
very  long  room,  like  a  granary,  which  extended 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house ;  the  farther 
part  was  partitioned  oflf  and  formed  a  chamber 
tolerably  comfortable,  but  very  cold,  and  the  floor 
was  of  tiles,  as  was  also  that  of  the  large  room  in 
which  the  muleteers  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on 
the  furniture  of  the  mules.  After  supper  I  went 
to  bed,  and  having  ofifered  up  my  devotions  to  Him 
who  had  protected  me  through  a  dangerous  jour- 
ney, I  slept  soundly  till  the  morning.^' 

The  Jews  of  Lisbon,  as  every  where  in  Europe, 
occupy  a  position,  entirely  different  from  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  holding — 
are  thus  described  :  **  Gathered  in  small  clusters 
about  the  pillars  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
gold  and  silver  streets  in  Lisbon,  may  be  observed, 


about  noon  in  every  day«  certain  stjrange  looking 
men,  whose  appearance  is  neither  Portuguese  nor 
European.  Their  dress  generally  consists  of  a 
red  cap,  with  a  blue  silken  tassel  at  the  top  of  it, 
a  blue  tunio  girded  at  the  waist  with  a  red  sash, 
and  wide  linen  pantaloons  or  trowsers.  He  who 
passes  by  these  groups  gener^y  hears  them  con^ 
versing  in  broken  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  and  oc- 
casionally- in  a  harsh  guttural  laognage,  which  the 
oriental  traveller  knows  to  be  the  Arabic,  or  a 
dialect  thereof.  These  people  are  the  Jews  of 
Lisbon.  Into  the  midet  of  one  of  these  groups  I 
one  day  introduced  myself,  and  pronounced  a  be- 
raka,  or  blessing.  I  have  lived  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  much  amongst  the  Hebrew  race,  and 
am  well  acquainted  with  their  ways  and  phrase- 
ology. I  was  rather  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  I  had 
now  an  opportunity.  *  The  man  is  a  powerful 
rabbi,^  said  a  voice  in  Arabic;  *it  behooves  us  to 
treat  him  kindly.'  They  welcomed  me.  I  favored 
their  mistake,  and  .in  a  few  days  I  knew  all  that 
related  to  them  and  their  traffic  in  Lisbon. 

**  I  found  them,  a  vile,  infamous  rabble,  about  two 
hundred  in  number.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
consist  of  escapades  from  the  J)arbary  shore,  from 
Tetuan,  from  Tangiert  but  principally  from  Moga- 
dore ;  fellows  who  have  fled  to  a  foreign  land  from 
the  punishment  due  to  their. misdeeds.  Their  man- 
ner of  life  in  Lisbon  is  worthy  of  such  a  goodly 
assemblage  of  amis  reunis.  The  generality  of 
them  pretend  to  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  keep 
small  peddling  shops;  they,  however,  principally 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  an  extensive  traffic 
in  stolen  goods  which  they  carry  on.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  honor  amongst  thieves,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  Lisbon,  for 
they  are  so  greedy  and  avaricious,  that  they  are  con- 
stantly quarrelling  aboui  their  ill-gotten  gain,  the 
result  being  that, they  frequently  ruin  each  other. 
Their  mutusd  jealousy  is  truly*  extraordinary.  If 
one,  by  cheating  and  roguery,  gains  a  cruzado  in 
the  presence  of  another,  the  latter  instantly  says, 
I  cry  halves,  and  if  the  first  refuse,  he  is  instantly 
threatened  with  an  information.  The  manner  in 
wbich  they  cheat  each  other  has,  with  all  its  io- 
fainy,  occasionally  something  extremely  dull  and 
ludicrous.  I  was  one  day  in  the  shop  of  a  Swiri, 
or  Jew  of  Mogadore,  when  a  Jew  from  Gibraltar 
entered,  with  a  Portuguese  female,  who  held  in  her 
hand  a  mantle,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 

*'  Gibraltar  Jew.  (Speaking  in  broken  Arabic.) 
Good  day,  O  Swiri;  Gpd  has  favored  me  this  day ; 
here  is  a  bargain  by  which  we  shall  both  gain.  I 
have  bought  this  mantle  of  the  woman  almost  for 
nothing,  for  it  is  stolen ;  but  I  am  poor,  as  you 
know,  I  have  not  a  cruzado ;  pay  h6r  therefore  the 
price,  that  we  may  then  forthwith  sell  the  mantle 
and  divide  the  gain/ 

**  ^iciri.    Willingly,  brother  of  Gibraltar*;  I  will 
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pay  the  woman  for  the  manUe ;  it  doea  not  a{>p6ar 
a  bad  one. 

"  Thereupon  he  flung  two  crozadoa  to  the  woman, 
who  forthwith  left  the  ahop. 

"  Gibraltar  Jew.-  Thanka*  brother  Swiri,  thia  is 
Tory  kind  of  yon  *,.  now  let  ua  go  and  aell  the  man- 
tle, the  gold  alone  ia  \^ell  wortKa  moidora;  hut  I 
am  poor,  and  have  nothing  to  eat,  give  me,  there* 
fore,  the  half  of  that  aum  and  keep  the  mantle ;  I 
shall  be  content.     . 

'*  Swiri.  May  Allah  blot  put  yonr  name,  you 
thief.  What  mean  you  by  aaking  me  for  money !  I 
bought  the  mantle  of  the  woman  and  paid  for  it. 
I  know  nothing  of  you.  Go  out  of  my  doora,  dog 
of  a  I^azarene,  if  not,  I-  will  pay  you  with  a  kick. 

**  The  dispute  utas  referred  to  one  of  the  aabioa, 
or  priests ;  but  the  aabio,  who  was  also  from  Moga- 
dore,  at  once  took  the  part  of  the  Swiri,. and  deci- 
ded that  the  other  should  have  nothing.  Where- 
upon the  Gibraltar  >  J^w .  curaed  the  Sabio,  hia 
father,  mother,  and  all  his  family r.  The  sabio  re- 
plied,  ^  I  put  you  in  ndui,^  a  kind  of  purgatory,  or 
hell.  ^  I  put  you  in  seven  nduis,'  retorted  the  in 
censed  Jew,  over  whom,  however,  superstitious 
fear  speedily  prevailed ;  he  faltered>  became  pale, 
aod  dropping  his  voice,  retreated,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

"  The  Jews  have  two  synagogues  in  Lisbon,  both 
are  small;  one  is,  however,  tolerably,  well  fur- 
nished; it  has  its  reading  deak,  and  in  the  middle 
there  is  a  rather  handsome  chandelier ;  the  other 
is  little  better  than  a  sty,  filthy  to  a  degree,  with-. 
out  ornament  of  any  kind.  The  congregation  of 
this  last  are  thieves  to  a  man ;  no  Jew  ot  the 
slightest  xespectabilily  ever  enters  it. 

"How  well  do  superstition  and  crime  go> hand 
in  hand!  These  wretched  beings  break  the  eternal 
commandments  of  their  Maker  without  scruple; 
but  they  will  not  partake  of  the  beast  of  the  unclo- 
ven  footy  and  the  fish  which  has  no  scales. .  They 
pay  no  regard  to  the  denunciations  of  holy  pro*, 
phets . against  the  children,  of  sin,  but  they  quake 
at  the  sound  of  a  dark  cabaliatic  word,  pronounced 
by  one  perhaps  their  equal,  or  superior,  in  vallainy, 
as  if  God  would  delegate  the  exereise  of  his  powers 
to  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

*^I  was  one  day  sauntering  on  the  Casidrea, 
when  a  Jew,  with  whom  I  had  previously  ex- 
changed a  word  or  two,  came  up  and  addressed 
me. 

"  Jew.  The  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  brother ! 
I  know  you  to  be  a  wise  and  powerful  man,  apd 
I  have  conceived  much  regard  for  you ;  it  is  on 
that  account  that  I  wish  to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
gaining  much  money.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
conduct  you  to  a  place  where  there  are  forty  chests 
of  tea.  It  is  a  ser^ka  (a  robbery,)  and  the  thieves 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  trifle,  for  there  is 
search  being  made,  and  they  are  in  much  fear.  I 
tan  raJBe  one  half  of  what  they  demand,  do  you 


su^ly  the  other,  we  will  then  divide  it ;  each  shall 
go  his  own  way.  and  dispose  of  his  portion. 

"  Myself.  Wherefore,  O  son  of  Arbat,  do  yoo 
propose  thia  to.  me,  who  am  a  stranger  1  Surely 
you  are  mad.  Have  yon.  net  yonr  own  people 
abottt  you,  whom  you  know,  and  in  whem  you  caa 
confide.  1 

*.*  Jew.  Jt.is  because  Iknew  onr  people  here  that 
I  do  not  confide  ia  them  \  we  are  in  the  galoot  of 
sin.  Were  I  to .  confide  in  my  brethren,  there 
would  be  a  dispute,  and  perhaps  they  woold  rob 
me,  and  few  of  them  have  any  money.  Were  I 
to  apply,  to  the  sabio  he  might  consent,  but  when  I 
ask  for  my  portion  he  would  put  me  in  ndui.  Yoa 
I  do  not  fear ;  you  are  good  and  would  do  me  no 
harm,  unless  I  attempted  to  deceive  you,  and  that 
I  dace  not  do,  for  I  know  you  are  powerful.  Como 
with  me,  master,  for  i  wi§h  to  gain  something, 
that  I  may  return  to  Arbat,  where  I  have  chil- 
dren. ■.  .  ,  .        -    . 

"  Such  are  Jews  "in  Lisbon." 

On  the- Sierras  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  re-. 
markable  altars,  capped  with  a  stone,  called  the 
Druid^s  stone^when  or  how  placed  tbert  no  one 
can  tell.  Mr.  Borrow  passed  one  of  these  altars, 
which  we  shall  permit  him  to  descr(t>e  for  him- 
self f-  *^  After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  « 
half,  a  blast  came  booming  from  the  north,  rolling 
before  it  immense  clouds  of  dust ;  happily  it  did 
not  blow  in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  dlfii- 
cnlt  to  proceed,  so  greats  was  its.  violenee.  We 
had  leR  the  road  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  one 
of  those  short  cuts,  which,  though  passable  for  a 
horse  or  mule,  are  far  too  rough  to  permit  any  spe- 
cies of  carriage  to  travel  along  them.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  sands,  brushwood,  and  huge  pieces 
of  rock,  which  thickly  studded- the  ground.  These 
are  the.  stones  which  form  the  sierras  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  those  singular  mountains  which  rise  in 
naked  borridness,  like  the  ribsof  some^  mighty 
carcass  from  which  the  flesh  has  been  torn.  Many 
of  these  stones,  or  rocks,  grew'  out  of  the  eartli, 
and  many  lay  on  its  surface  unattached,  perhaps 
wrested  from  their  bed  by  the  waters  of  the  dehif  e« 
Whilst  toiling  along  these  wild  wastes,  I  observed^ 
a  little  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather 
a  singular  appearance,  and  rode  up  to  it.  It  was 
a  druidical  altar,  and  the  most  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful one  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  circular,  and  consisted  of  stones  immensely 
large  ^nd  heavy  at  the  bottom,  which  towards  the 
top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  fash- 
ioned by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  the  shape 
of  scollop  shells.  These  were  surmounted  by  a 
very  large  flat  stone,  which  slanted  down  towards 
the  south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or  four  indi- 
viduals might  have  taken  shelter  within  the  into* 
rior,  in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn  tree. 

"  I  gazed  with  reverence'and  awe  upon  the  pile 
where  the  first  colonists  of  £urope  ofiered  theic 
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worship  to  the  anknown  God.'  The  temples  of  the 
mighty  and  skilful  Roman,  comparatiTely  of  modern 
date,  have  crumbled  to  dust  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  churches  of  the  Ariao  Goth»  his  successor  in 
power,  have  siuik  beneath  the  earth,  and  are  not  to 
be  foand ;  and  the  mosques  of  the  Moor,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Goth,  where  and  what  are  they  ? 
Upon  the  rock,  masses  of  hoary  and  vanishing 
nin.  Not  so  the  Druid's  stone ;  there  it  stands 
on  the  hilt  of  winds,  as  strong  and  as  freshly  new 
as  the  day,  perha-ps  thirty  centuries  back,  when  it 
was  first  raised,  by  means  which  are  a  mystery. 
Earthquakes  hare  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has 
not  fallen  ;  rain  floods  have  deluged  it,  but  failed 
to  sweep  it  from  its  station ;  the  burning  sun  has 
flashed  upon  it,  but  neither  split  nor  crumbled  it ; 
and  time,  stern  old  time,  has  rubbed  it  with  his 
iron  tooth,  and  with  what  effect,  let  those  who  view 
it  declare.  There  it  stands,  and  he  who  wishes 
to  study  the  literature,  the  learning,  and  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian,  may  gaze  on  its 
broad  covering,  and  glean  from  that  blank  stone 
the  whole  known  amoant.  The  Roman  has  left 
behind  hitn  his  deathless  writings,  his  history,  and 
his  songs ;  the  Goth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and 
the  germs  of  neble  institntions ;  the  Moor  his  chi- 
valry, his  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  modem  commerce  ;  and  where  is  the  me- 
morial of  the  Droidic  races  ?  Yonder  :  that  pile  of 
eternal  stone !"  ^ 

On  the  road  to  Talavera  lie  the  wonderful  moon- 
tarns  of  Guadorama — the  scene  of  many  strange 
stories  and  singular  adventures  among  the  natives — 
nor  does  our  traveller  pass  them  without  his  adven- 
tures wherewith  to  entertain  his  readers.  "Through- 
out the  dayt"  says  he,  **  I  pressed  the  hurra  forward, 
only  stopping  once  in  order  to  feed  the  animal ; 
but  notwithstanding  that  she  played  her  part  very 
well,  night  came  on,  and  I  was  stilj  about  two 
leagues  from  Talavera.  As  the  son  went  down, 
the  cold  became  intense ;  I  drew  the  old  Gipsy 
oloak,  which  I  still  wore,  closer  around  me,  but  I 
found  it  quite  inadequate  to  protect  me  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  road,  which 
lay  over  a  plain,  was  not  very  distinctly  traced, 
and  became  in  the  dusk  rather  difficult  to'flnd,  more 
especially  as  cross  roads  leading  to  different  places 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  however  pro- 
ceeded in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  when  I 
became  dubious  as  to  the  course  which  I  should 
take,  I  invariably  allowed  the  animal  on  which  I 
was  mounted  to  decide.  At  length  the  moon  shone 
out  faintly,  when  suddenly  by  its  beams  I  beheld  a 
figure  moving  before  me  at  a  slight  distance.  I 
quickened  the  pace  of  the  hurra,  and  was  soon 
close  at  its  side.  It  went  on,  neither  altering  its 
pace  nor  looking  ronnd  for  a  monYent.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  tallest  and  bulkiest  that  I  had 
hitherto  seen  in  Spain,  dressed  in  a  manner  strange 
and  singular  for  the  country.     On  his  head  was  a 


hat  with  a  low  crown  and  a  broad  brim,  very  much 
resembling  that  of  an  English  wagoner ;  about  his 
body  was  a  long  loose  tunic  or  slop,  seemingly  of 
coarse  licken,  open  in  front,  so  as  to  allow  the  inte- 
rior garments  to  be  occasionally  seen ;  these  appear- 
ed to  consist  of  a  jerkin  and  short  velveteen  panta- 
loons. I  have  said  that  the  brim  of  the  hat  was 
broad,  but,  broad  as  it  was,  it  was  insnffieent  to 
cover  an  immense  bush  of  eoa}-blaek  hair,  which, 
thick  and  curly,  projected  on  either  side ;  over  the 
left  shoulder  was  flong  a  kind  of  satchel,  and  in 
the  right  hand  was  held  a  long  staflf  or  pole. 

**  There  was  something  peculiarly  strange  abont 
the  figure ;  but  what  struck  me  the  most  was  the 
tranquillity  with  which  it  moved  along;  taking  no 
heed  of  me,  thongh  of  course  aware  of  my  prox- 
imity, but  looking  straight  forward,  along  the  road, 
save  when  it  occasionally  raised  a  huge  face  and 
large  eyes  toward  the  moon,  which  was  now  shi- 
ning forth  in  the  eastern  quarter. 

"  *  A  cold  night,'  said  I  at  last.  *  la  this  the  way 
to  Talavera  V 

"  *  It  is  the  way  to  Talavera,  and  the  night  is 
coW.» 

"  'I  am  going  to  Talavera,^  said  I, '  as  I  suppose 
you  are  yourself.' 

*^ '  I  am  going  thither,  so  are  you,  BuenoJ* 

'*  The  tones  of  the  voice  which  delivered  these 
words  were  in  their  way  quite  as  strange  and  sin- 
gular'as  the  figure  to  which  the  voice  belonged ; 
they  were  not  exactly  the  tones  of  a  Spanish  voice, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  them  that  could 
hardly  be  foreign  ;  the  pronunciation  was  also  cor- 
rect, and  the  language,  though  singular,  faultless. 
But  I  was  more  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  last  word,  buenp,  was  spoken.  I  had  heard 
something  like  it  before,  but  where  or  when  I  coukl 
by  no  means  remember.  A  pause  now  ensued ;  the 
figure  stalking  on  as  before  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference,  and  seemingly  with  no  disposition 
either  to  seek  or  avoid  conversation. 

**  *  Are  you  not  afraid,'  said  I  at  last,  *  to  travel 
these  roads  in  the. dark  ?  It  is  said  that  there  are 
robbers  abroad.' 

••  *  Are  you  not  rather  afraid,'  replied  the  figure, 
*■  to  travel  these  roads  in  the  dark  1  you  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  country,  who  are  a  foreigner,  an  En- 
glishman V 

"  *  How  is  it  that  you  know  me  to  be  an  English- 
man V  demanded  I,  much  surprised. 

"  *  That  is  no  difficult  matter,'  replied  the  figure  ; 
<  the  sound  of  your  voice  was  enough  to  tell  me 
that.' 

"  *  You  speak  of  voices,'  said  I ;  *  suppose  the  tone 
of  your  own  voice  were  to  tell  me  who  you  ^reV 

•'  *  That  it  will  not  do,'  replied  my  companion ; 
'  you  know  nothing  about  me— yon  can  know  noth- 
ing about  me.' 

" '  Be  not  sure  of  that,  my  friend  ;  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  many  things  of  which  you  have  little  idea.* 
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"  *  For  exexnplo,'  said  the  figure. 

"  '  For  exam^e/  said  I ;  ^  you  speak  two  lan- 
guages.' 

^^  The  figure  moved  on,  seemed  to  consider  a  mo- 
meut,  and  then  said  slowly^  Inieno. 

"  *  You  have  two  names,'  I  continued ;  *  one  for 
the  house  and  the  other  for  tlie  street ;  both  are 
good,  but  the  one  by  which  yon  are  called  al,  home 
hi  the  one  which  you  like  best.' 

**  The  man  waiked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  previously  done ;  all  of  a 
sudden  he  turned,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the 
burra  gently  in  his  hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now 
a  full  view  of  his  face  and-  figure,  and  thoeie  huge 
features  and  Herculean  form  still  occaAionally  re- 
visit me  in  my  dreams.  I  see  him  standing  in  the 
moonshine  staring  me  in  the  face  with  his  deep 
calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said .: 

*'  *  Es  usUd  txvnhUn  de  nos9tros  V 

•  •••«» 

"  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Tala- 
vera.  We  went  to  a  large  gloomy  house,  which 
my  companion  informed  me  was  the  principal  po- 
sada  of  the  town.  We  entered  the  kitchen,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  a  large  fire  was  biasing.  '  Pe- 
pita,'  said  my  companion  to  a  handsome  girl,  who 
advanced  smiling*  towards  us ;  '  a  brasero  and  a 
private  apartment ;  this  cavalier  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  we  shall  sop  together.^  We  were^  shown  to 
aa  apartment  in  which  were  two  alcoves  contain- 
ing beds«  After  sapper>  which  oonsisted  of  the 
rery  beat,  by  the  order  of  my  companioni  we  sat 
over  the  brasero  and  commenced  talking. 

"  Myself.  Of  course  you  have  conversed  with 
English mefn  before,  else  you  could  not  have  recog- 
nized 016  by  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

^  AbarbeneL  I  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war 
of  the  independence  broke  out,  and  there  came 
to  the  viUac^e  in  which  our  family  lived  an  English 
officer  in  order  to  teach  discipline  to  the  new  levies. 
He  was  quartered  in  my  father's  house,  where  he 
conceived  a  great  affection  for  me.  On  his  depar- 
ture, with  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  attended  him 
through  both  the  Gastiles,  partly  as  companion, 
partly  as  domestic.  I  was  with  him  nearly  4  year, 
when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  would  fain  have  taken  me  with 
him,  but  to  that  my  father  would  by  no  means  eon- 
sent.  It  is  jiow  five-aod-twenty  years  since  I  last 
saw  an  Englishman ;  but  you  have  seen  how  I  re- 
cognized yoa  even  in  the  dark  night. 

'*  Myself.  And  what  kind  of  life  do  yon  pursue, 
and  by  what  means  do  you  obtain  support ! 

"  AbarbeneL  I  experience  no  difficulty.  I  live 
much  in  the  same  way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers 
lived ;  certainly  as  my  father  did,  for  his  course 
has  been  mine.  At  his  death  I  took  possession  of 
the  herencia,  for  I  was  his  only  child.  It  was  not 
requisite  that  I  should  follow  any  business,  for  my 
wealth  was  great ;  yet,  to  avoid  remark,  I  followed 


that  of  my  father,  who  was  a  longanisero.  I  have 
occasionally  dealt  in  wood ;  but  lazily,  lazily^-as  I 
had  no  stimulus  for  exertion. 

'^  I  was,  however,  successful  in  many  instances, 
strangely  so ;  much  more  than  many  others  who 
toiled  day  and  night,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  in 
the  trade. 

'*  Myself.  Plave  you  any  children  t  Are  you 
married  ? 

"  AbarbeneL  1  have  no  children  though  I  am 
married.  I  have  a  wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  should 
rather  say  two  wives,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.  I 
however  call  one  my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake, 
for  I  wish  to  live  in  quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to  of- 
fend the  prejudices  of  the  surrounding  people. 

**  Myself  You  say  you  are  wealthy,  in  what 
does  your  wealth  consist  ? 

**  AbarbeneL  In  gold  and  silver,  and  stones  of 
price;  for  I  .have  inherited  all  the  hoards  of  my 
forefathers.  The  greater  part  is  buried  under 
ground ;  indeed,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth 
part  of  it.  I  have  coins  of  silver  and  gold  older 
than  the  times  of  Ferdinand  the  Accursed  and 
Jezebel ;  I  have  also  large  sums  employed  in  usury. 
We  keep  ourselves  close,  however,  and  pretend 
to  be  poor^  miserably  so  ;  but  on  certain  occasions, 
at  our  festivals,  when  our  gates  are  barred,  and  our 
savage  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  court,  we  eat  our 
food  off  services  such  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  can- 
not boast  of,  and  wash  our  feet  in  ewers  of  silver, 
fashioned  and  wrought  before  the  Americas  were 
discovered,  though  our  garments  are  at  all  times 
coarse,  and  our  food  for  the  most  part  of  the 
plainest  description. 

"  Myself,  Are  there  mora  of  you  than  yourself- 
and  your  two  wives ! ' 

*'  AbarbeneL  There  are  my  two  servants,  who 
are  likewise  of  us ;  the  one  is  a  youth,  and  is  about 
to  leave,  being  betrothed  to  one  at  some  distance ; 
the  other  is  old :  he  is  now  upon  tho  road,  follow*- 
ing  me  with  a  mule  and  car. 

'*  Myself.  And  whither  are  you  bound  at  pre- 
sent 1 

"  AbarbeneL  To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade 
occasionally  of  longanizero.  I  love  to  wander 
about,  though  I  seldom  stray  far  from  home.  Since 
I  left  the  Englishman  my  feet  have  nev«r  once 
stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  Castile.  I  love 
to  visit  Toledo,  and  to  think  of  the  times  which 
have  long  since  departed  ;  I  should  establish  my- 
self there,  were  there  not  so  many  accursed  ones, 
who  look  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

"  Myself.  Are  you  known  for  what  you  arc  % 
Do  the  authorities  molest  you  ? 

'*  AbarbeneL  People  of  course  suspect  me  to 
be  what  I  am ;  but  as  I  conform  outwardly  in  most 
respects  to  their  ways,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
me.  True  it  is  that  sometimes,  when  I  enter  the 
church  to  hear  the  mass,  they  glare  at  me  over  the 
left  shoulder,  as  much  aa  to  say—*  What  do  you 
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here  V  And  sometimes  tbey  cross  themselves  as 
I  |>ass  by ;  but  as  they  go  no  farther,  I  do  not  trou- 
ble myself  on  that  account.  With  respect  to  the 
authorities,  they  are  not  bad  friends  of  mine. 
Many  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money 
from  me  on  usury,  so  that  J  have  them  to'  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  my  power,  and  as  for  the  low  algua- 
zils  and  corchetes,  they  would  do  anything  to  oblige 
me  in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars,  which  I  occa- 
sionally give  them ;  so  that  matters  npon  the  whole 
go  on  remarkably  well.  Of  old,  indeed,  it-  was 
far  otherwise  ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  though 
other  families  suffered  much,  ours  always  enjoyed 
a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  family  has  always  known  how  to  guide  itself 
wonderfully.  I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  always 
possessed  friends  ;  and  with  respect  to  enemies,  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  meddle  with  ns ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  of  our  house  never  to  forgive  an  injury,  and 
to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  bringing 
rain  and  destruction  upon  the  heads  of  our  evil 
doers. 

**  Myself.     Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you  1 

"  AbarbeneL  They  let  me  alone,  especially  in 
my  own  neighborhood.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
my  father,  one  hot-headed  individual  endeavored 
to  do  me  an  evil  turn,  but  I  soori  requited  him, 
causing  him  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, and  in  prison  he  remained  a  long  time,  till 
he  went  mad  and  died. 

"  Myself,  Have  you  a  head  in  Spain,  in  whom 
is  rested  the  chief  authority  t 

**  AbarbeneL  Not  exactly.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  holy  families  who  enjoy  much  con- 
sideration :  my  own  is  one.  of  these.—the  chiefeet, 
I  may  say.  My  grandsire  was  a  particularly  holy 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  one^ 
night  an  archbishop  came  to  his  house  secretly, 
merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  kissing  his  head. 

^^ Myself .  IJow  can  that  be?  what  reverence 
could  an  archbishop  entertain  for  one  like  yourself 
or  your  grandsire  ^ 

"  AbarbeneL  More  than  you  imagine.  He  was 
one  of  us,  at  least  his  father  was,  and  he  could 
never  forget  what  he  had  learned  with  reverence 
in  his  infancy.  Ha  said  he  had  tried  to  forget 
it,  but  he  could  not ;  that  the  ruah  was  continually 
upon  him,  and  that  even  from  his  childhood  he  had 
borne  its  terrors  with  a  trouUed  mind,  till  at  last 
he  could  bear  himself  no  longer  ;  so  he  went  to  my 
grandsire,  with  whom  he  remained  one  whole  night; 
he  then  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  in  mueh  renown  for  sanctity. 

"  Myself  What  you  say  surprises  me.  Have 
you  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  you  are  to  be 
found  among  the  priesthood  ^ 

"  AbarbeneL  Not  to  suppose,  but  to  know  it. 
There  are  many  such  as  I  among  the  priesthood, 
and  not  among  the  inferior  priesthood  either ;  some 


of  the  most  learned  and  famed  of  them  in  Spain 
have  been  of  us,  or  of  ear' blood  at  least,  and  many 
of  them  at  this  day  think  as  I  do.  There  is  one 
particular  festival  of  the  year  at  which  four  digni- 
fied ecclesiastics  are  snre  to  visit  me ;  and  then, 
when  all  is  made  close  and  secure,  and  the  fitting 
ceremonies  have  been  gone  through,  they  sit  down 
upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

"  Myself.    Are  you  numerous  in  the  large  townsi 

"  AbarbeneL  By  no  means ;  eur  places  of  abode 
are  seldom  the  Urge  towns ;  we  prefer  the  villages, 
and  rarely  enter  the  large  towns  but  on  business. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there 
are  few  provinces  of  Spain  which  contain  more 
than  twenty  familfes.  None  of  us  are  poor,  and 
those  among  us  who  serve,  do  so  more  from  choice 
than  n^essity,  for  by  serving  each  other  we  ac- 
quire different  trades.  •  Not  tmfreqnently  the  time 
of  service  is  that  of  courtship  also,  and  the  ser- 
vants eventually  marry  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

"  We  (^bntinoed  in  discourse  the  greater  part  of 
the  night ;  the  Dext  morning  I  prepared  to  depart. 
IVfy  companion,  however,  advised  me  to  remain 
where  I  was  for  that  day.  *  And  if  you  respect 
my  counsel,'  said  he,  *  you  will  not  proceed  farther 
in  this  manner.  To-night  the  diligence  will  arrive 
from  Estremadura,  on  its  way  to  Madrid.  Deposit 
yourself  therein ;  it  is  the  safest  and  most  speedy- 
mode  of  travelling.  As  for  your  Caballeria,  I  will 
myself  purchase  her.  My  servant  is  here,  and  has 
informed  me  that  she  will  be  of  service  to  us-.  Let 
us,  therefore,  pass  the  day  together  in  communion, 
like  brothers,  and  then  proceed  on  our  separate 
journeys.' 

*'  We  did  pass  the  day  together ;  and  when  the 
diligence  arrived  I  deposited  myself  within,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  dayarrived  at  Madrid." 

Arrived  in  Madrid,  the  first  marks  of  civility  of- 
fered him,  are  singular  enough.  "  Don  Jorge,** 
says  a  young  blood,  *'  there  are  no  bull-firacions  in 
the  winter,  or  I  would  carry  you  to  one,  but  happily 
to-morrow  there  is  an  execution,  a  fancion  de  la 
horca;  and  there  we  will  go,  Don  Jorge." 

*'  We  did  ^o  to  see  this  execution,  which  I  shall 
long  remember.  The  criminals  were  two.  young 
men,  brothers  :  they  suffered  for  a  most  atrocious 
murder,  having  in  the  dead  cf  night  broke  open  the 
hduse  of  an  aged  man,  whom  they  put  to  death, 
and  whose  property  they  stole.  Criminals  in  Spain 
are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  England,  or  guillo- 
tined as  in  France,  but  strangled  lipon  a  wooden 
stage.  They  sit  down  on  a  kind  of  chair  with  a 
post  behind,  to  which  is  affixed  an  iron  collar  with 
a  screw ;  this  iron  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck 
of  the  prisoner,  and  on  a  certain  signal  it  is  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  by  means  of  the  screw,  until 
lifb  becomes  extinct.  Af^er  we  had  waited  amongst 
the  assembled  multitude  a  considerable  time,  the 
first  of  the  culprits  appeared ;  he  was  mounted  on 
an  ass,  without  saddle  or  stirrups,  his  legs  being 
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allowed  to  daagle  nearly  to  the  grouod.  He^  was 
dressed  in  yellow  aulpher-coliH^ed  robes,  with  a 
kigh  peaked  cooical  red  hat  oa  his  head,  which 
was  shaYsn.  Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  written  something,  I  believe 
the  confession  of  faith.  Two  priests  led  the  ani- 
nal  by  the  bridle ;  two  others  walked  on  either  side 
chanting  litanies,  amongst  which  I  distinguished 
the  words  of  heavenly  peace  and  tranquillity,  for 
the  ealprit  had  been  reconciled  to  the  church,  had 
confessed  and  received  absolution,  and  had  been 
promised  admission  to  heaven.  He  did  not  exhibit 
the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but  dismounted  from  the 
animal  and  was  led,  not  supported,  op  the  scaffold, 
where  be  was  placed  on  the  chair,  and  the  fatal 
collar  put  round  his  neck.  One  of  the  priests- then 
in  a  loud  voice  commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and 
the  culprit  repeated  the  words  aAer  him.  On  a 
sudden,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind,  com- 
menced turning  the  screw,  which  was  of  prodigious 
force,  and  the  wretched  man  was  almost  instantly 
a  corpse ;  but,  as  the  screw  went  round,  the  priest 
began  to  shout,  *p€ut  et  misericordia  et  iranquUli' 
tasy  and  still  as  he  shopted,  his  voice  became 
louder  and  louder  till  the  lofty  walls  of  Madrid 
rang  with  it;  then  stooping . down,  he  placed  his 
mouth  close  to  the  oulprit^s  ear,  still  shouting,  just 
as  if  he  would  pursue  the  spirit  through  its  course 
to  eternity,  cheering  it  on  its  way.  The  effect 
was  tremendous.  I  myself  was  so  excited  that  I 
involuntarily  shouted  *  misencordia^  and  so  did 
many  others.  God  was  not  thought  of;  Christ 
was  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of, 
for  be  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  the  first  being 
in  existence,  and  to  have  the  power  of  opening  and 
abutting  the  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  as  he 
should  think  proper :  A  striking  instance  of  the 
suceessful  working  of  the  Popish  system,  whose 
grand  aim  has  ever  been  to  keep  people's  minds  as 
for  as  possible  from  God,  and  to  centre  their  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  priesthood.  The  execution  of  the 
second  culprit  was  precisely  similar ;  he  ascended 
the  scaffold,  a  few  minutes  after  his  brother  had 
breathed  bis  last. 

**  I  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  capitals  of 
the  world,  but  upon  the  whole  none  has  ever  so  in- 
terested me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which  I  now 
found  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its 
edifices,  its  public  squares,  its  fountains,  though 
^me  of  these  are  remarkable  enough  :  but  Peters- 
burg has  finer  streets,  Paris  and  Edinburgh  more 
stately  edifices,  London  far  nobler  squares,  whilst 
Shiraz  can  boast  of  more  costly  fountains,  though 
not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population !  Within 
a  mod  wall,  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit, are  contained  two  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  certainly  forming  the  most  extraordinary 
Tital  mass  to  be  found  in  the  entire  world ;  and  be 
it  always  remembered,  that  this  mass  is  strictly 
Spanish.    The  population  of  Constantinople  is  ex- 
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traordinary  enough,  bat  to  form  it  twenty  nations 
have  contributed;  Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians, 
Poles,  Jews ;  the  latter,  by-the-by ,  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old  Spanish 
language;  but  the  huge  population  of  Madrid,  with 
the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
French  tailors,  glove  makers  and  peruguiers,  is 
strictly  Spanish,  though  a  considerable  portion  are 
not  natives  of  the  place.  Here  are  no  colonies  of 
Germans,  as  at  Saint  Petersburg ;  no  English  fac- 
tories, as  at  Lisbon ;  no  multitudes  of  insolent  Yan- 
kees lounging  through  the  streets,  as  at  the  Havan- 
nah,  with  an  air  which  seems  to  say,  the  land  is 
our  own  whenever  we  choose  to  take  it ;  but  a  popu- 
lation which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  w^ 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  city  jij^^f ,tb^  ^WftV 
Hail,  ye  aguadores  of  Asturia!  ^Pf{ii1')K^ttir ^rfifil 
of  coarse  duffel  and  leathern  skull-caps,  are  seen 
seated  in  hundreds  by  the  fountain  sides,  upon  yoqr 
empty  water  casks,  or  staggering  with  them  filled, 
to  the  topmost  stories  of  lofty  houses.  Hail,  ye 
caleseros  of  Valencia !  who,  lolling  lazily  against 
your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your  paper  cigars 
whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to  you,  beggars  of 
La  Mane  ha !  men  and  women,  who,  wrapped  in 
coarse  blankets,  demand  charity  indifferently  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison.  Hail  to  you,  va- 
lets from  the  mountains,  mayordomos  and  secreta- 
ries from  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  toreros  from  An- 
dalusia, riposteros  from  Galicia,  shopkeepers  from 
Catalonia!  Hail  to  ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians 
and  Aragonese,  of  whatever  calling  \  And  lastly, 
genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble  of  Madrid,  ye 
twenty  thousand  manolos,  whose  terrible  knives, 
on  the  second  morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim 
havoc  amongst  the  legions  of  Murat ! 

^'  And  the  higher  orders — the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  cavaliers  and  seftoras ;  shall  I  pass  them  by 
in  silence  1  The  truth  is,  I  have  little  to  say  about 
them ;  I  mingled  but  little  in  their  society,  and  what 
I  saw  of  them  by  no  means  tended  to  exalt  them  in 
my  imagination.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  where- 
ever  they  go,  make  it  a  constant  practice  to  dis- 
parage the  higher  orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace 
at  their  expense.  There  are  many  capitals  in 
which  the  high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and  ladies, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  nobility,  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna,  and 
more  especially  at  London.  Who  can  rival  the 
English  aristocrat  in  lofty  stature,  in  dignified  bear- 
ing, in  strength  of  hand,  and  valor  of  heart  1  Who 
rides  a  nobler  horse  1  Who  has  a  firmer  seat  ?  And 
who  more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  daugh- 
ter ?  But  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  eavaliers  and  sefioras, 
I  believe  the  less  that  is  said  of  them  on  the  points 
to  which  I  have  just  alladed,  the  better.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  know  little  about  them ;  they  have^ 
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perhaps,  their  admirers,  and  to  Ihe  pens  of  soch  I 
leave  their  panegyric.  Lie  Sage  has  described 
Iheni  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His 
disciiption  is  anything  but  captivating,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  have  improred  since  the  period  of 
the  sketches  of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  I  would 
sooner  talk  of  the  lower  class,  not  only  of  Madrid 
but  of  all  Spain.  The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  class 
has  much  more  interest  for  me,  whether  manolo, 
laborer,  or  muleteer.  He  is  not  a  common  being ; 
he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has  not,  if  is  true, 
the  amiability  and  generosity  of  the  Russian  mujik, 
who  will  give  his  only  rouble  rather  than  the  stran- 
ger shall  want  ,*  nor  his  placid  courage,  which  ren- 
ders him  insensible  to  fear,  and  at  the  command  of 
bis  Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain  death.* 
There  is  more  hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniard ;  he  poesesses,  how- 
ever, a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  which  it  is 
impossible  l>ut  to  admire.  He  is  ignorant,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  I  have  invariably 
found  amongst  the  low  imd  slightly  educated  classes 
hi  more  liberality  of  sentiment  than  amongst  the 
upper.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  mean  jealousy 
of  foreigners.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  chiefly  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  upper 
classes.  If  foreign  valor  or  talent  has  never  re- 
ceive(f  its  proper  meed  in  Spain,  the  great  body  of 
the  Spaniards  are  certainly  not  in  fault.  I  have 
heard  Wellington  calumniated  in  this  proud  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  but  nerer  by  the  old  soldiers  of 
Aragon  and  the  Asturias,  who  assisted  to  vanquish 
the  French  at  Salamanca  and  the  Pyrenees.  I 
hare  heard  the  manner  of  riding  of  an  English 
jockey  criticised,  but  it  was  by  the  idiotic  heir  of 
Medina  Celi,  and  not  by  a  picador  of  the  Madrile- 
nian  bull  ring/' 

Quitting  Manzanal  with  his  Bibles  and  his  tracts, 
he  loses  his  way  in  a  mountain  pass.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  before  he  met  two  Galicians  on 
their  way  to  the  harvesting  in  Castile.  *  *'  One  of 
them  shouted,  *  Cavalier,  turn  back  r  in  a  moment 
you  will  be  amongst  precipices,  where  your  horses 
will  break  their  necks,  for  we  ourselves  could 
scarcely  climb  them  on  foot.'  The  other  cried, 
*  Cavalier,  proceed,  but  be  careful,  and  your  horses, 
if  sure-footed,  will  ran  no  great  danger ;  my  com- 
rade is  a  fool.*  A  violent  dispute  instantly  ensued 
between  the  two  noounlaineers,  each  supporting 
his  opinion  with  loud  oaths  and  corses ;  but  without 
stopping  to  see  the  result,  I  passed  on,  but  the  path 
was  now  filled  with  stones  and  huge  slaty  rocks, 
on  which  my  horse  was  continually  slipping.  T 
likewise  heard  the  sound  of  water  in  a  deep  gorge, 

*  At  the  last  Attack  on  Warsaw,  when  the  loss  of  the 
Russians  amoiuited  lo  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
the  soldiery  mounted  the  breach  repeating,  in  measured 
chant,  one  of  their  popular  songs :  "  come  let  us  cut  the 
cabbage,"  &c. 


which  I  had  hitherto  not  perceived,  and  I  soon  saw 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to  proceed. 
I  turned  my  horse,  and  was  hastening  to  regain  the 
path  which  I  had  lefk,  when  Antonio,  my  faithful 
Greek,  pointed  out  to  me  a  meadow  by  which,  be 
said,  we  might  regain  the  high  road  moeh  lower 
down  than  if  we  returned  on  our  steps.  The 
meadow  was  brilliant  with  dhort  green  grass,  and 
in  the  middle  there  was  a  small  rivulet  of  water. 
I  spurred  my  horse  on,  expecting  to  be  in  the 
high  road  in  a  moment ;  the  horse,  however,  snorted 
and  stared  wildly,  and  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
cross  the  seemingly  inriting  spot.  I  thought  that 
the  scent  of  a  wolf  or  some  other  wild  animal  might 
have  disturbed  him,  but  was  soon  undeceived  by 
his  sinking  up  to  the  knees  in  a  bog:  The  animal 
uttered  a  shrill  sharp  neigh,  and  exhibited  every 
sign  of  the  greatest  terror,  making  at  the  eaaie 
time  great  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  and  plonging 
forward,  but  every  moment  sinking  deeper.  At 
last  he  arrived  where  a  small  vein  of  rock  showed 
itself:  on  this  he  plaeed  his  fore  feet,  and  with  one 
tremendous  exertion  freed  himself  from  the  de- 
ceitful soil,  springing  over  the  rivulet,  and  alighting 
on  comparatively  firm  ground,  where  he  stood  past- 
ing, his  heaving  sides  covered  with  a  foamy  sweat. 
Antonio,  who  had  observed  the  whole  seene,  afraid 
to  venture  forward,  retnrned  by  the  path  by  which 
we  came,  and  shortly  afterwards  rejoined  me.  This 
adventure  brought  to  my  recollection  the  meadow 
with  its  footpath,  which  tempted  Christian  from  the 
straight  road  to  heaven,  and  finally  conJncted  him 
to  the  dominions  of  the  giant  Despair. 

"  We  now  began  to  descend  the  valley  by  a  broad 
and  excellent  carretera  or  carriage  road,  which  was 
cut  out  of  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  on  our 
right.  On  our  left  was  the  gorge,  down  which 
tumbled  the  runnel  of  water  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  The  road  was  tortuous,  and  at  every 
turn  the  scene  became  more  picturesque.  The 
gorge  gradually  widened,  and  the  brook  at  its  bot- 
tom, fed  by  a  multitude  of  springs,  increased  in 
volume  and  in  sound,  but  it  was  soon  far  beneath 
us,  pursuing  its  headlong  course  till  it  reached  level 
ground,  where  it  flowed  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
but  confined  prairie.  There  was  something  sylvan 
and  savage  in  the  mountains  on  the  farther  side, 
clad  from  foot  to  pinnacle  with  trees  so  dosely 
growing  that  the  eye  was  unable  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  hill  sides,  which'  were  uneven  with  ravines 
and  gulleys,  the  haunts  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  corso,  ot  mountain-stag ;  the  latter  of  which, 
as  I  was  informed  by  a  peasant  who  was  driving  a 
car  of  oxen,  frequently  descended  to  feed  in  the 
prairie,  and  were  there  shot  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  for  the  flesh,  being  strong  and  disagreeable, 
is  held  in  no  account. 

^'  But  notwithstanding  the  wildness  of  these  re- 
gions,  the  handiworks  of  man  were  visible.  The 
sides  of  the  gorge,  though  precipitous,  were  yellow 
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with  little  fields  of  bailey,  and  we  saw  a  hamlet  and 
ehoreh  down  in  the  prairie  below,  whilst  merry 
eongs  ascended  to  our  ears  from  where  the  mowers 
were  toiling  with  their  scythes,  cutting  the  laxu- 
liant  aad  abundant  grass.  I  oould  scarcely  believe 
that  I  was  in  Spain,  in  geneiral  so  brown,  so  arid 
mud  cheerless,  and  I  almost  fancied  myself  in 
Crreeoe,  in  that  land  of  ancient  glory,  whose  moun- 
tain and  forest  scenery  Theocritus  has  so  well  de- 
eoribed. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we  entered  a  small 
Tillage,  washed  by  the  brook,  which  had  now  swelled 
almost  to  a  stream.  A  more  romantic  situation  I 
had  nerer  witnessed.  It  was  surrounded,  and  al- 
most overbung,  by  mountains,  and  embowered  in 
trees  of  various  kinds ;  waters  sounded,  nightin- 
gales sang,  and  the  cuckooes  foil  note  boomed  from 
the  distant  branches,  but  the  village  was  miserable. 
The  huts  were  built  of  slate  stones,  of  which  the 
neighboring  hills  seemed  to  be  principally  composed, 
and  roofed  with  the  same,  but  not  in  the  neat  tidy 
manner  of  English  houses,  for  the  slates  were  of 
all  sizes,  and  seemed  to  be  flung  on  in  confusion. 
We  were  spent  with  heat  and  thirst,  and  sitting 
down  oa  a  stone  bench,  I  entreated  a  woman  to 
gire  me  a  little  water.  The  woman  said  she  would, 
bat  added  that  she  expected  to  be  paid  for  it.  An- 
tonio, on  hearing  this,  became  highly  incensed,  and 
speaking  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Spanish,  invoked  the 
▼engeanceof  the  Panhagia  on  the  heartless  woman, 
sayipg,  *  If  I  were  to  offer  a  Mahometan  gold  for  a 
draught  of  water,  he  would  dash  it  in  my  face ;  and 
yon  are  a  Catholic,  with  the  stream  running  at 
your  door.*  I  told  him  to  be  silent,  and  giving  the 
woman  two  cuartos,  repeated  my  request,  where- 
upon «he  took  a  pitcher,  and  going  to  the  stream 
filled  it  with  water.  It  tasted  muddy  and  disagree- 
able, but  it  drowned  the  fever  which  was  devour- 
ing me. 

**We  again  remounted  and  proceeded  on  our 
way,  which,  for  a  considerable  distance,  lay  along 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  which  now  fell  in  small 
cataracts,  now  brawled  over  stones,  and  at  other 
times  ran  dark  and  silent  thfoogh  deep  pools  over- 
bvDg^  with  tall  willowe— pools  which  seemed  to 
aboQDd  with  the  finny  tribe,  for  large  trout  fre- 
quently sprang  from  the  water,  catching  the  bril- 
liant ily  which  swimmed  along  its  deceitful  surface. 
The  scene  was  delightful.  The  sun  w^s  rolling 
high  in  the  firmament,  casting  from  its  orb  of  fire 
the  roost  glorious  rays,  so  that  the  atmosphere  was 
flickering  with  their  splendor,  but  their  fierceness 
was  either  warded  off  by  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
or  rendered  inhocuons  by  the  refreshing  coolness 
which  rose  from  the-waters,  or  by  the  gentle  breeaes 
which  murmured  at  intervals  over  the  meadows, 
'  fanning  the  cheek  or  raising  the  hair^  of  the  wan- 
derer. The  hilts  gradually  receded,  till  at  last  we 
entered  a  plain  where  tall  grass  was  waving,  and 
mighty  chesmit  trees,  in  full  blossom,  spread  out 


their  giant  and  umbrageous  boughs.  Beneath  many 
stood  cars,  the  tired  oxen  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
the  crossbar  of  the  pole  which  they  support  pressing 
heavily  on  their  heads,  wiiilst  their  drivers  were 
either  employed  in  cooking,  or  were  enjoying  a  de- 
licious siesta  in  the  grass  and  shade.  1  went  up  to 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  groups,  and  demanded 
of  the  individuals  whether  they  were  in  need  of 
the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  stared  at 
one  another,  and  then  at  me,  till  at  last  a  young 
man,  who  was  dandling  a  long  gun  in  his  hands  as 
he  reclined,  demanded  of  me  what  it  was,  at  the 
same  time  inquiring  whether  I  was  a  Catalan,  *  for 
you  speak  hoarse,'  said  he,  '  and  are  tall  and  fair 
like  that  fimily.*  I  sat  down  amongst  them  and 
said  that  I  was  no  Catalan,  but  that  I  came  from  a 
spot  in  the  Western  Sea,  many  leagues  distant,  to 
sell  that  book  at  half  the  price  it  cost ;  and  that 
their  souls'  welfare  depended  on  their  being  ac- 
quainted with  it.  I  then  explained  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  New  Testament,  and  read  to  them  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  They  stared  at  each  other 
again,  but  said  tl>at  tbey  were  poor  and  could  not 
buy  books.  I  rose,  mounted,  and  was  going  away, 
saying  to  them :  *  Peace  bide  with  you.'  Where- 
upon the  young  man  with  the  gnu  rose,  and  say- 
ing, *  Caspita !  this  is  odd,'  snatched  the  book  from 
my  band,  and  gave  me  the  price  I  had  demanded. 

'*  Perhaps  the  whole  world  might  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  spot,  whose  natural  charms  could  rival 
those  of  this  plain  or  valley  of  Bembibre,  as  it  is 
•called,  with  its  wall  of  mighty  mountains,  its  spread 
iog  chesnut  trees,  and  its  groves  of  oaks  and  wil- 
lows, which  clothe  the  banks  of  its  stream,  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Minho.  True  it  is,  that  when  I  passed 
through  it,  the  candle  of  heaven  was  blazing  in  full 
splendor,  and  every  thing  lighted  by  its  rays  looked 
gay,  glad,  and  blessed.  Whether  it  would  have 
filled  me  with  the  same  feelings  of  admiration  if 
viewed  beneath  another  sky,  I  will  not  pretend  te 
determine;  but  it  certainly  possesses  advantages 
which  at  no  time  could  fail  to  delight,  for  it  exhi- 
bits all  the  peaceful  beauties  of  an  English  land- 
scape blended  with  something  wild  and  grand,  and 
I  thought  within  myself,  that  he  must  be  a  restless 
dissatisfied  man,  \vho,  born  among  those  scenee* 
would  wish  to  quit  them.  At  the  time,  I  would 
have  desired  no  better  fate,  than  that  of  a  shepherd 
on  the  prairies,  or  a  hunter  on  the  hills  of  Bembibre. 

"  Three  hours  passed  away,  and  we  were  in  ano- 
ther situation.  We  had  halted  and  refreshed  our- 
selves and  horses  at  Bembibre,  a  village  of  mod 
and  slate,  and  which  possessed  little  to  attract  at- 
tention :  we  wete  now  ascending,  for  the  road  was 
over  one  of  the  extreme  ledges  of  those  frontier 
hills  which  I  have  before  so  often  mentioned ;  but 
the  aspect  of  heaven  had  blackened,  clouds  were 
rolling  rapidly  from  the  west  over  the  mountaina» 
and  a  cold  wind  was  moaning  dismally.  '  There  is 
a  storm  travelling  through  the  air,'  said  a  peasant. 
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whom  we  oTertook,  moanted  on  a  wretched  mule ; 
*•  and  the  Asturians  had  better  be  on  the  look-out, 
for  it  ift  epeedui^  in  their  direction.^  He  had  scarce 
spoken,  when  a  light,  so  vivid  and  dazzling  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  lustre  of  the  fiery  element 
were  concentrated  in  it,  broke  around  us,  filling  the 
M'hole  atmosphere,  and  covering  rock,  tree  and 
mountain  with  a  glare  not  to  be  described.  The 
mole  of  the  peasant  tumbled  prostrate,  while  the 
horse  I  rode  reared  himself  perpendicularly,  and 
turning  round,  dashed  down  the  hill  at  headlong 
speed,  which  for  some  time  it  was  impossible  to 
check.  The  lightning  was  followed  by  a  peal  al- 
most as  terrible,  but  distant,  for  it  sounded  hollow 
and  deep ;  the  hills,  however,  caught  up  its  voice, 
seemingly  repeating  it  from  summit  to  summit,  till 
it  was  lost  in  interminable  space.  Other  flashes 
and  peals  succeeded,  but  slight  in  comparison,  and 
a  few  drops  of  rain  descended.  The  body  of  the 
tempest  seemed  to  be  over  another  region.  *  A 
hundred  families  are  weeping  where  that  bolt  fell,' 
said  the  peasant  when  I  rejoined  him,  *  for  its  blaze 
has  blinded  my  mule  at  six  leagues'  distance.'  He 
was  leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  as  ito  sight 
was  evidently  affected.  *  Were  the  friars  still  in 
their  nest  above  there,'  he  continued,  *  I  should  say 
that  this  was  their  doing,  for  they  are  the  cause  of 
all  the  miseries  of  the  land.' 

"  I  raised  my  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
pointed.  Half  way  up  the  mountain,  over  whose . 
foot  we  were  wending,  jutted  forth  a  black  frightful 
crag,  which  at  an  immense  altitude  overhung  the 
road,  and  seemed  to  threaten  destruction.  It  re- 
sembled one  of  those  ledges  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains in  the  picture  of  the  Deluge,  up  to  which  the 
terrified  fugitives  have  scrambled  from  the. eager 
pursuit  of  the  savage  and  tremendous  billows,  and 
ftom  whence  they  gaze  down  in  horror,  whilst  above 
them  rise  still  higher  and  giddier  heights,  to  which 
they  seem  unable  to  climb.  Built  on  the  very  edge 
of  this  crag,  stood  an  edifice,  seemingly  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  religion,  as  I  could  discern  the 
spire  of  a  church  rearing  itself  high  over  wall  and 
roof.  *That  is  the  house  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Rocks,'  said  the  peasant,  *  and  it  was  lately  full  of 
friars,  but  they  have  been  thrust  out,  and  the  only 
inmates  now  are  owls  and  ravens.'  I  replied  that, 
their  life  in  such  a  bleak  exposed  abode  could  not 
have  been  very  enviable,  as  in  winter  they  must 
have  incurred  great  risk  of  perishing  with  cold. 
*By  no  means,'  said  he;  'they  had  the  best  of 
wood  for  their  braseros  and  chimneys,  and  the  best 
of  wine  to  warm  them  at  their  meals,  which  were 
not  the  most  sparing.  Moreover,  they  had  another 
convent  down  in  the  vale  yonder,  to  which  they 
could  retire  at  their  pleasure.'  On  my  asking  him 
the  reason  of  his  antipathy  to  the  friars,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  been  their  vassal,  and  that  they  had 
deprived  him  every  year  of  the  flower  of  what  he 
possessed.   Discoursing  in  this  maoner,  we  reached 


a  village  just  below  the  convent,  where  he  left  me, 
having  first  pointed  out  to  me  a  house  of  stone, 
with  an  image  over  the  door,  which,  he  said,  once 
also  belonged  to  the  canalla  (rabbU)  above. 
•  **  The  sun  was  setting  fast,  and  eager  to  reaeh 
Yillafranca,  where  I  had  determined  on  resting, 
and  which  was  still  distant  three  leagues  and  a  half, 
I  made  no  halt  at  this  place.  The  road  was  now 
down  a  rapid  and  crooked  descent,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
long  and  narrow  bridge ;  beneath  it  rolled  a  river, 
descending  from  a  wide  pass  between  two  moan- 
tains,  for  the  chain  was  here  cleft,  probably  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  I  looked  up  the  pass, 
and  on  the  hills  on  both  sides.  Far  above,  on  my 
right,  but  standing  forth  bold  and  clear,  and  catch- 
ing the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  was  the  Convent  of 
the  Precipice?,  whilst  directly  over  against  it,  on 
the  ^rther  side  of  the  valley,  rose  the  perpendicu- 
lar side  of  the  rival  hill,  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  intercepting  the  light,  flang  its  black  shadow 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  involving  it  in  mys- 
terious darkness.  Emerging  from  the  centre  of 
this  gloom,  with  thundering  sound,  dashed  a  river, 
white  with  foam,  and  bearing  along  with  it  bnge 
stones  and  branches  of  trees,  for  it  was  the  wild 
Sil  hurrying  to  the  ocean  from  its  cradle  in  the 
heart  of  the  Asturian  byis,  and  probably  swollen 
by  the  recent  rains." 

At  Finisterra  he  is  taken  for  Don  Carlos,  the 
Pretender — and  but  for  an  old  sailor,  would  have 
been  shot. 

'*  It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  village  of 
Finisterra,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  houses, 
and  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
just  before  it  rises  into  the  huge  bluff  head  which 
is  called  the  Cape.  We  sought  in  vain  for  an  inn 
or  venta,  where  we  might  stable  our  beast ;  at  one 
moment  we  thought  that  we  had  found  one,  and 
had  even  tied  the  animal  to  the  manger.  Upon 
our  going  out,  however,  he  was  instantly  untied 
and  driven  forth  into  the  street.  The  few  people 
whom  we  saw  appeared  to  gaze  upon  us  in  a  sin- 
gular manner.  We,  however,  took  little  notice  of 
these  circumstances,  and  proceeded  along  the  strag- 
gling street  until  we  found  shelter  in  the  house  of 
a  Castilian  shopkeeper,  whom  some  chance  had 
brought  to  this  corner  of  Galicia — this  end  of  the 
world.  Our  first  care  was  to  feed  the  animal,  who 
now  began  to  exhibit  considerable  symptoms  of 
fatigue.  We  then  requested  some  refreshment  for 
ourselves ;  and  in  about  an  hour,  a  tolerably  savory 
fish,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  and  fresh  from 
the  bay,  was  prepared  for  us  by  an  old  woman, 
who  appeared  to  oflSciate  as  housekeeper.  Hav- 
ing finished  our  meal,  I  and  my  uncouth  companion 
went  forth  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

*'We  stopped  to  examine  a  small  dismantled 
fort  or  battery,  facing  the  bay ,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  this  examination,  it  more  than  once  occurred  to 
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me  that  we  were  oarseWei  the  objects  of  scrutiny 
and  iDveetigatibn :  iodeed,  I  caaght  a  glimpse  of 
more  than  one  connlenaace  peering  upon  ns  tlvoagh 
the  holes  and  chasms  of  the  walls.  We  now  com- 
meneed  ascending  Finisterra;  and  making  imme- 
roos  and  long  detonrs,  we  wound  our  way  up  its 
flinty  sides.  The  sun  had  reached  the  top  of 
heaten,  ixiience  he  showered  upon  us  perpendicu- 
larly his  brightest  and  fiercest  rays.  My  boots  were 
torn,  my  feet  cut,  and  the  perspiration  streamed 
from  my  brow.  To  my  guide,  however,  the  ascent 
appeared  to  be  neither  toilsome  nor  diflSoult.  The 
heat  of  the  day  for  him  had  no  terrors,  no  mois- 
tare  was  wrong  from  his  tanned  countenanoe :  he 
drew  not  one  short  breath ;  and  hopped  upon  the 
stones  and  rocks  with  all  the  provoking  agility  of 
a  mountain  goat.  Before  we  had  accomplished 
one  half  of  the  ascent,  I  felt  myself  quite  exhausted. 
I  reeled  and  staggered.-  '  Cheer  up,  master  mine, 
be  of  good  cheer,  a^nd  have  no  care,'  said  the 
guide.  *  Yonder  I  see  a  wall  of  stones';  lie  down 
beneath  it  in  the  shade.'  He  put  his  long  and 
strongr  arm  round  my  waist,  and  though  his  stature 
compared  with  mine  was  that  of  a  dwarf,  he  sop- 
ported  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  to  a  rude  wall 
which  seemed  to  traverse  the  greatest  part  of  the 
hill,  and  served  probably  as  a  kind  of  boundary. 
It  was  difficult  to  find  a  shady  spot ;  at  last  he  per- 
ceived a  small  chasm,  perhaps,  scooped  by  some 
shepherd  as  a  couch  in  which  to  enjoy  his  siesta; 
In  this  he  laid  me  gently  down,  and  taking  ofi'his. 
enormoQs  hat,  -commenced  fanning  me  witli  great 
assiduity.  By  degrees  I  revived,  and  after  having 
rested  for  a  considerable  time,  I  again  attempted 
the  ascent,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  my  guide, 
I  at  length  accomplished. 

"  We  were' now  standing  at  a  great  altitude  be- 
tween  two  bays ;  the  wilderness  of  waters  before 
us.  Of  all  the  ten  thousand  barks  which  annually 
plough  those  seas  in  sight  of  that  old  cape,  not  one 
was  to  be  descried.  It  was  a  blue  shiny  waste, 
broken  by  tto  object  save  the  black  head  of  a  sper- 
maceti whale,  which  would  occasionally  show  itself 
at  the  top,  casting  up  thin  jets  of  brine.  The  prin- 
cipal bay,  that  of  Finisterra,  as  far  as  the  entrance, 
was  beautifully  variegated  by  an  immense  shoal  of 
sardinhas,  on  whose  extreme  skirts  the  monster 
was  probably  leasting.  From  the  northern  side  of 
the  cape  we  looked  down  upon  a  smaller  bay,  the 
shore  of  which  was  overhung  by  rocks  of  various 
and  grotesque  shapes ;  this  is  called  the  outer  bay, 
or,  in  the*  language  of  the  country,  Praia  do  mar 
de  fora;  a  fearful  place  in  seasons  of  wind  and 
tempest,  when  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  pour 
ing  in,  is  broken  into  surf  and  foam  by  the  sunk- 
en rocks  with  which  it  abounds.  Even  in  the 
calmest  day  there  is  a  rumbling  and  a  hollow  roar 
in  that  bay,  which  fill  the  heart  with  uneasy  sen- 
sations. 

**  On  all  sides  there  was  grandeur  and  sublimity* 


After  gazing  from  the  summit  of  the  cape  for  nearly 
an  hour,  we  descended. 

**  On  reaching  the  house  where  we  had  taken  up 
our  temporkry  habitation,  we  perceived  that  the 
portal  was  occupied  by  several  men,  some  of  whom 
were  reclining  on  the  floor  drinking  wine  out  of 
small  earthen  pans,  which  are  much  used  in  this 
part  of  Galicia.  With  a  civil  salutation  I  passed 
on,  and  ascended  the  staircase  to  the  room  in  which 
we  had  taken  our  repast.  Here  there  was  a  rude 
and  dirty  bed,  on  which  I  flung  myself,  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  I  determined  to  take  a  little  repose, 
and  in  the  evening  to  call  the  people  of  the  place 
together,  to  Yead  a  few.  chapters  of  the  Scripture, 
and  then  to  address  them  with  a  little  Christian  6z- 
hbrtalion.  I  was  soon  asleep,  but  my  slumbers 
were  by  no  means  tranquil.  I  thought  I  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  of  various  kinds  among 
rocks  and  ravines,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate 
myself;  uncouth  visages  showed  themselves  amidst 
the  trees  and  in  the  hollows,  thrusting  out  cloven 
tongues  and  uttering  angry  cries.  I  looked  around 
for  my  guide,  but  could  not  find  him ;  methought, 
however,  that  I  heard  his  voice  down  a  deep  dingle. 
He  appeared  to  be  talking  of  me.  How  long  I 
might  have  continued  in  these  wild  dreams,  1  know 
not.  I  was  suddenly,  however,  seized  roughly  by 
the  shoulder  and  nearly  dragged  from  the  bed.  I 
looked  up  in  amazement,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
descending  sun  I  beheld  hanging  over  me  a  Wild 
and  uncoolh  figure ;  it  was  that  of  an  elderly  man, 
built  as  strong  as  a  giaiit,  with  much  beard  and 
whisker,  and  huge  bushy  eyebrows,  dressed  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  fisherman  :  in  his  hand  was  a  rusty 
musket. 

*'  Myself.    Who  are  you,  and  what  do  yon  want  t 

''  Figure.  Who  I  am  matters  but  little.  Get  up 
and  follow  me ;  it  is  you  I  want. 

"  Ml/self.  By  what  authority  do  you  thus  pre- 
sume to  interfere  with  me  ? 

*^  Figure.  By  the  authority  of  the  jasticia  of 
Finisterra.  Follow  me  peaceably,  Calros,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you. 

** '  Calros,'  said  I, '  what  does  the  person  mean  V 
I  thought  it,  however,  most  prudent  to  obey  his 
command,  and  followed  him  down  the  staircase. 
The  shop  and  the  portal  were  now  thronged  M'ith 
the  inhabitants  of  Finisterra,  men,  women,  and 
children ;  the  latter  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  and  with  bodies  wet  and  dripping,  having 
been  probably  summoned -in  haste  from  their  gam« 
bols  in  the  brine.  Through  this  crowd  the  figure 
whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe  pushed  his  way 
with  an  air  of  authority. 

^*  On  arrivmg  in  the  street,  he  laid  his  heavy 
hand  upon  my  arm,  not  roughly  however.  'It. is 
Calros !  it  is  Calros  I'  said  a  hundred  voices ;  *  he 
has  come  to  Finisterra  at  last,  and  the  justicia  has 
now  got  hold  of  him.'  Wondering  what  all  this 
could  mean,  I  attended  my  strange  conductor  down 
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Ibe  street.  Ae  we  proeeeded,  the  crowd  imsreaMd 
every  moment,  following  and  vociferating.  Even 
the  sick  were  brought  to  the  doors  to  obtain  a  view 
of  what  wa^  going  forward  and  a  glance  at  the  re- 
doubtable Calros.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
eagerness  displayed  by  one  roan,  a  cripple,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  oflm  wife,  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  and  having  lost  his  cmtch  hopped  forward 
OB  one  leg,  exclaiming,  *  Carracho !  Uonhien  voy 
yoV 

"  We  at  last  reached  a  hoase  of  rather  larger  size 
than  the  rest.  My  guide  having  led  into  a  long 
low  room,  placed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
then  hurrying  to  the  door,  he  endeavored  to  repolse 
the  crowd  who  strove  to  enter  with  us.  This  he 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
being  once  or  twice  compelled  to  hare  recourse  to 
the  butt  of  his  musket,  to  drive  back  unauthorized 
intruders.  I  now  looked  round  the  room.  It  was 
rather  scantily  furnished ;  I  could  see  nothing  but 
some  tubs  and  barrels,  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  a 
eail  or  two.  Seated  upon  the  tubs  were  three  or 
four  men  coarsely  dressed,  like  fishermen  or  ship- 
wrights. The  principal  personage  was  a  surly  ill- 
tempered  looking  fellow  of  about  thirty-five,  whom 
eventually  I  discovered  to  be  the  alcalde  of  Finis- 
terra,  and  lord  of  the  house  in  which  we  now  were. 
In  a  comer  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  guide,  who 
was  evidently  in  durance,  two  stout  fishermen 
standing  before  him,  one  with  a  musket  and  the 
other  with  a  boat-hook.  After  I  had  looked  about 
me  for  a  minute,  the  alcalde,  giving  his  whiskers  a 
twist,  thus  addressed  me : 

"  •  Who  are  you,  where  is  your  passport,  and  what 
brings  you  to  FinisterraV 

"  Mytelf,  I  am  an  Englishman.  Here  is  my 
passport,  and  i  came  to  see  Fimsterra. 

*'  This  reply  seemed  to  discomfit  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  looked  at  each' other,  then  at  my 
passport.  At  length  the  alcalde,  striking  it  with 
his  finger,  bellowed  forth : 

" '  This  is  no  Spanish  passport ;  it  appears  to  be 
written  in  French.' 

*'  Myself.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  a 
foreigner.     I  of  course  carry  a  foreign  passport. 

"  Alcalde.  Then  you  mean  to  assert  that  you 
are  not  Calros  Rey  ? 

*'  Myself.  I  never  heard  before  of  such  a  king, 
nor  indeed  of  such  a  name. 

^'  Alcalde.  Haik  to  the  fellow :  he  has  the  auda- 
city to  say  that  he  has  never  heard  of  Calros,  the 
pretender,  who  calls  himself  king. 

"  Myself.  If  you  mean  by  Calros,  the  pretender 
Don  Carlos,  all  I  can  reply  is  that  you  can  scarcely 
be  serious.  You  might  as  well  assert  that  yonder 
poor  fellow,  my  guide,  whom  I  see  you  have  made 
prisoner,  is  his  nephew,  the  infante  Don  Sebastian. 

^Alcalde.  See,  you  have  betrayed  yourself; 
this  is  the  very  person  we  suppose  him  to  be. 

^^Myself    It  is  true  that  they  are  both  hanch- 


backs.  But  how  can  I  be  like  Don  Carkis  1  I 
have  nothing  the  appearance  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
am  nearly  a  foot  taller  than  the  preteoden 

**  Alcalde.  That  makes  no  difference ;  you  of 
course  carry  many  waistcoats  about  you,  by  means 
of  which  you  disguise  yourself  and  appear  tall  or 
low  according  to  your  pleasure. 

**  This  last  was  so  conclusive  an  argument,  that 
I  had  of  course  nothing  to  reply  to  it.  The  alcalde 
looked  around  him  in  trinnph,  as  if  he  had  made 
some  notable  discovery.  *  Yesi  it  is  Calros ;  it  is 
Calros,'  said  the  crowd  at  the  door.  *  It  will  be 
as  well  to  have  these  men  shot  instantly,'  continued 
the  alcalde ;  '  if  they  are  not  the  two  pretenders, 
they  are  at  any  rate  two  of  the  factious.* 

^  *  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either 
one  or  the  other,'  said  a  gruff  voice. 

**  The  justicia  of  Finisterra  turned  their  eyes  in 
the  direction  from  which  these  words  proceeded, 
and  so  did  I.  Oor  glances  rested  upon  the  figure 
who  held  the  watch  at  the  door.  He  had  planted 
the  barrel  of  his  mnsket  on  the  floor,  and  was  leaning 
his  chin  against  the  butt. 

*^  *  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either 
one  or  the  other,'  repeated  he,  advancing  forward. 
'  I  have  been  examining  this  tnan,'  pointing  to  my- 
self;  '  and  listening  whilst  he  spoke,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  after  all  he  may  prove  an  Englishman  ; 
he  has  their  very  look  and  voice. .  Who  knows  the 
English  beuer  than  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  and  who 
>as  a  better  right  1  Has  he  not  sailed  in  their 
ships ;  has  he  not  eaten  their  biscuit ;  and  did  he 
not  stand  by  Nelson  when  he  was  shot  dead  V 

**Here  the  alcalde  became,  violently  incensed. 
*  He  is  no  more  an  Englishman  than  yourself,'  he 
exclaimed ;  *  if  he  were  an  Englishman  would  he 
have  come  in  this  manner,  skulking  across  the  land  1 
Not  so,  I  trow.  He  would  have  come  in  a  ship, 
recommended  to  some  of  us,  or  to  the  Catalans. 
He  would  have  come  to  trade,  to  buy ;  but  nobody 
knows  him  in  Finisterra,  nor  does  he  know  any- 
body:.  and  the  first  thing,  moreover,  that  he  does 
when  he  reaches  this  place  is  to  inspect  the  fort, 
and  to  ascend  the  mountain,  where,  no  doubt,  he 
has  been  marking  out  a  camp.  What  brings  him 
to  Finisterra,  if  he  is  neither  Calros  oor  a  bribon  of 
a  faccioso  V 

*^  I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  justice  in 
some' of  these  remarks,  and  I  was  aware,  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  had,  indeed  -committed  a  great 
imprudence  in  coming  to  this  wild  place,  and  among 
these  barbarous  people,  without  being  able  to  as- 
sign any  motive  which  could  appear  at  all  valid  in 
their  eyes.  I  endeavored  to  convince  the  alcalde, 
that  I  had  come  across  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  many  re- 
markable objects  which  it  contained,  and  of  obtain- 
ing information  respecting  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  He  could  understand  no 
such  motives.    '  What  did  you  ascend  the  moun- 
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toin  for  V  *  To  see  prospects.'  *  Disparate !  I  have 
lived  at  JFinisterra  forty  years,  and  aerer  awsended 
that  mountain.  I  would  not  do  it  in  a  day  like  this 
for  two  ounces  of  gold.  You  went  to  take  ^alti- 
tudes, and  to  mark  out  a  eamp/  I  had,  however, 
a  staunch  frieud  in  old  Antonio,  who  insisted,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  English,  that  all  I  had  said 
might  very  possibly  be  Ira?.  *  The  English,*  said 
he, '  have  more  money  than  they  know  what  4o  do 
with,  and  on  that  aeoonni  they  wander  aU  over  the 
world,  paying  dearly  for  what  no  other  people  care 
a  groat  for/  He  then  proceeded,  notwithstanding 
the  frowns  of  the  alcalde,  to  eiamine  me  in  the 
English  language.  His  own  entire  knowledge  of 
this  tongue  was  confined  to  two  words— ibit/e  and 
fork^  which  words  I  rendered  into  Spanish  by  their 
equivalents,  and  was  forthwith  pronounced  an  En- 
glishman by.  the  pld  fellow,  who^  brandishing  his 
musket,  exclaimed  : 

^' '  This  man  is  not  Calros;  he  is  what  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be,  an  Englishman,  and  whoever 
seeks  to  injure  him,  shall  have  to  do  with  Antonio 
de  la  Trava  el  valiente  de  Finisterra.'  No  person 
sought  to  impugn  this  verdict,  and  it  wasat  length 
determined  that  I  should  be  sent,  to  Corcuvion,  to 
be  examined  by  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  district. 
'But,'  said  the  alcalde  of  Finisterra,  'what  ib  to 
be  done  with  the  other  fellow !  He  at  least  is  no 
Englishman.  Bring  him  forward,  and  let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.  Now,  fellow,  who 
are  you,  and  wl^at  is  your  master  V 

'*  Guide.  I  am  SebastianiUo,  a  poor  broken  ma-i 
riner  of  Padron,  and  my  master  for  the  present  is 
tbis  gentleman  whom  you  see,  the  most  valiant  and 
wealthy  of  all  the  English.  He  has  two  ships  at 
Vigo  laden  with  riches.  I  told  you  so  when  you 
first  seised  me  up  there  in  our  posada. 
"  Alcalde.  Where  is  your  passport  ? 
*'  Guide.  I  have  no  passport.  Who  would  think 
of  bringing  a  passport  to  such  a  place  as  this,  where 
I  don't  suppose  there  are  two  individnals  who  can 
read  %  I  have  no  passport ;  my  master's  passport  of 
course  includes  me. 

"  Alcalde.  It  does  not.  And  since  you  have  no 
passport,  and  have  confessed  that  your  name  is  Se- 
bastian, you  shall  be  shot.  Antonio  de  la  Trava, 
do  you  and  the  masketeer  lead  this  SebastianiUo 
forth,  and  shoot  him  before  the  door* 

*'*Ant&mo  de  la  Trava.  With  much  pleasure, 
Seilor  Alcalde,  since  you  order  it.  With  respect 
to  this  fellow,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  inter- 
fere. He  at  least  is  no  Englishman .  He  has  more 
the  look  of  a  wizard,  or  nuveiro ;  one  of  those  de- 
vils who  raise  storms  and  .sink  launches.  More- 
over, he  says  he  is  from  Padron,  and  those  from 
that  place  are  aU  thieves  and  drunkards.  They 
once  played  me  a  trick,,  and  I.  would  gladly  be  at 
the  ahootiog  of  the  whole  pueblo. 

^  I. now  interfered,  and  said  that  if  they  shot  the 
guide,  they  mnst  shoot  me  too ;.  expatiating  at  the 


same  time  on  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  poor  unfortunate  feHow  who,  ae 
might  be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  was  only  half 
witted ;  adding,  moreover,  that  if  any  person  was 
guilty  in  this  case  it  was  myself,  as  the  other  could 
only  be  eonsadered  in  the  light  of  a  servant  acting 
under  my  orders. 

*^'The  safest  plan  after  all,' said  the  alcalde, 
*  appears  to  be,  to  send  you  both  prisoners  to  Cor- 
cuvion, where  the  head  alcalde  can  dispose  of  you 
as  he  thinks  proper.  You  must,  boweverrpay  for 
your  escort;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
housekeepers  of  Finisterra  have  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  ramble  about  the  country  with  every  chance 
fellow  who  finds  his  way  to  this  town.'  '  As  for 
that  matter,'  said  Antonio,  *  I  wiH  take  charge  of 
them  both.  I  am  the  vsJiente  of  Finisterra,  and 
fear  no  two  men  living.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that 
the  captain  here  will  make  it  worth  my  while,  else 
he  is  no  Englishman.  Therefore  let  us  be  quick, 
and  set  out^for  Corcuvion  at  once,  as  it  is  getting 
late.  First  of  all,  however,  eaptain,  I  must  search 
yon  and  your  baggage.  You  have  no  arms,  of 
course  ?    But  it  is  best  to  make  all  sure.' 

*'  Long  ere  it  was  dark  I  found  myself  again  on 
the  pony,  in  company  with  my  guide,  wending  our 
way  along  the  beach  in  the  direction  of  Corcuvion. 
Antonio  de  la  Trava  tramped  heavily  on  before^ 
his  musket  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Myself,  Are  you  not  afraid,  Antonio,  to  be 
thus  alone  with  two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  is  on 
horseback  %  If  we  were  to  try,  I  think  we  could 
overpower  you. 

"  Antonio  de  la  Trava.  I  am  the  valiente  de 
Finisterra,  and  I  fear  no  odds. 

'  Myself.  Why  do  you  call  yourself  the  valiente 
of  Finisterra  ? 

^\AnUmio  de  la  Traoa.  The  whole  district  call 
me  so.  When  the  French  came  to  Finisterra,  and 
demolished  the  fort,  three  perished  by  my  hand.  I 
stoo<f  on  the  mountain,  up  where  I  saw  you  scramb- 
ling to^ay.  I  continued  firing  at  the  enemy,  until 
three  detached  themselves  in  pursuit  of  me.  The 
fools !  two  perished  amongst  the  rocks  by  the  fiie  of 
this  mosket,  and  as  for  the  third,  I  beat  his  bead  to 
pieces  with  the  stock.  It  is  on  that  account  that 
they  callone  the  valiente  of  Finisterra. 

''  Myself.  .  How  came  you  to  serve  with  the  En- 
glish fleet  ?  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  were 
present  when  Nelson  fell. 

*'  AtUonio^de  la  Trava*  I  was  captured  by  your 
countrymen,  captain,  and  as  I  had  been  a  sailor 
from  my  childhood,  they  were  glad  of  my  services. 
I  was  nine  months  with  them,  and  assisted  at  Tra- 
falgar. I  saw  the  English  admiral  die.  You  have 
something  of  his  face,  and  your  voice,  when  yon 
spoke,  sounded  in  my  ears  like  his  own.  I  love 
the  English,  and  on  that  account  I  saved  you. 
Think  not  that  I  would  toil  along  these  sands  with 
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yoa,  if  you  were  one  of  my  owd  cottntrymeo'.    Here 
we  are  at  Diiyo,  captain.     Shall  we  refreeh? 

"  We  did  refresh,  or  rather  Antonio  de  la  Trava 
refreshed,  swallowing  pan  after  pan  of  wine,  with 
a  thirst  which  seemed  nnqaenchable.  *  That  man 
was  a  greater  wiaard  than  myself,^  whispered  Se- 
bastian, my  guide,  *  who  told  us  that  the  drunkards 
of  Finisterra  would  play  us  a  triok.'  At  length 
the  old  hero  of  the  cape  slowly  rose,  saying,  that 
we  must  hasten  on  to  Corcuvion,  or  the  night  would 
overtake  us  by  the  way. 

*'  *  What  kind  of  person  is  the  alcalde  to  whom 
you  are  conducting  me  V  said  I. 

"  *  Oh,  very  different  from  him  of  Finisterra,' 
replied  Antonio.  *  This  is  a  young  SeiLorito,  lately 
arrived  from  Madrid.  He  is  not  even  a  Gallegan. 
He  is  a  mighty  liberal,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to 
his  orders  that  we  have  lately  been  so  much  on  the 
alert.  It  is  said  that  the  Garlists  are  meditating  a 
descent  on  these  parts  of  Galicia.  Let  them  only 
come  to  Finisterra,  we  are  liberals  there  to  a  man, 
and  the  old  valieote  is  ready  to*  play  the  same  part 
as  in  the  time  of  the  French.  Bat  as  I  waa  telling 
you  before,  the  alcalde  to  whom  I  am  conducting 
you  is  a  young  man,  and  very  learned,  and  if  he 
tliioks  proper,  he  can  speak  English  to  you,  even 
better  than  myself,  notwithstanding  I  was  a  friend 
of  Nelson,  and  fought  by  his  side  at  Trafalgar.' 

'*It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Corcuvion, 
Antonio  again  stopped  to  refresh  at  a  wine-shop, 
after  which  he  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the 
alcalde.  His  steps  were  by  this  time  not  particu 
larly  steady,  and  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the 
house,  he  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and  fell. 
He  got  up  with  an  oath,  and  instantly  commenced 
thundering  at  the  door  with  the  stock  of  his  musket. 
'Who  is  itr  at  length  demanded  a  soft  female 
voice  in  Gallegan.  '  The  valiente  of  Finisterra,' 
replied  Antonio ;  whereupon  the  gate  was  unlocked, 
and  we  beheld  before  us  a  very  pretty  female  with 
a  candle  in  her  hand.  '  What  brings  you  here  so 
late,  Antonio  V  she  inquired.  *  I  bring  two  prison- 
ers, mi  pulida,'  replied  Antonio.  'Ave  Maria!' 
she  exclaimed.  '  I  hope  they  will  do  bo  harm.' 
'  ]  will  answer  for  one,'  replied  the  old  man ;  *  but 
as  for  the  other,  be  is  a  nuveiro,  and  has  sunk  more 
ships  than  all  his  brethren  in  Galicia.  But  be  not 
afraid,  my  beauty,'  he  continued,  as  the  female  nmde 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  '  first  lock  the  gate,  and  then 
show  me  the  way  to  the  alcalde.  I  have  much  to 
tell  him.'  The  gate  was  locked,  and  bidding  us 
stay  below  in  the  court-yard,  Antonio  followed  the 
young  woman  up  a  stone  stair,  whilst  we  remained 
in  darkness  b^low. 

•*  After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
again  saw  the  candle  gleam  upon  the  staircase,  and 
the  young  female  appeared.  Coming  up  to  me, 
she  advanced  the  candle  to  my  features,  on  which 
she  gazed  very  intently.  After  a  long  scrutiny 
she  went  to  my  guide,  and  having  surveyed  him 


still  more  fixedly,  she  turned  to  ne,  and  saidf  ia 
her  best  Spanish,  *  Senbor  Cavalier,  I  congratulate 
you  OD  your  servant.  He  is  the  best  looking  mozo 
in  all  Galicia.  Vaya !  if  he  bad  but  a  ooat  to  his 
back,  and  did  not  go  barefoot,  I  woald  accept  him 
at  ooce  as  a  novio ;  but  I  have  anfurtuBately  made 
a  vow  never,  to  marry  a  poor  man,  but  only  one 
who  has  g&i  a  hea^L  purse  and  can  boy  me  fine 
clothes.  So  you  are^Carlist,  I  suppose  1  Vaya  I 
I  do  not  like  you  the^rope  for  that.  But,  being 
80,  how  went  you  to  Finisterra,  where  they  are  all 
Christines  and  negros  %  Why  did  you  not  go  to 
my  Tillage  1  None  would  have  meddled  with  yoa 
there.  Those  of  my  village  are  of  a  different 
stamp  to  the  drunkards-  of  Finisterra.  Tboee  of 
my  village  never  interfere  with  honest  people. 
Vaya !  how  I  hate  that  dmnkaidof  Finisterra  who 
brought  you,  he  is  so  old  and  ugly ;  were  it  not  for 
the  love  which  I  bear  to  the  Senfaor  Alcalde,  I 
would  at  once  unlock  the  gate  and  bid  yoa  go  forth, 
yon  and  yoor  servant,  the  buen  mozo.' 

** Antonio  now  descended.  'Follow  me,'  said 
he ;  *  his  worahip  the  alcalde  wUl  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive yon  in  a  moment.'  Sebastian  and  myself 
followed  him  up  staira  to  a  room  where,  seated  be- 
hind a  table,  we  beheld  a  yoang  man  of  low  statore, 
but  handsome  featares,  and-very  fashionably  dressed. 
He  appeared  to  be  inditing  a  letter,  which,  when 
he  had  concluded,  he  delivered  to  a  secretary  to  be 
transcribed.  He  then  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
fixedly,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued  be- 
tween us : 

'*  -Alcalde.  I  see  that  yoa  are  an  Englishman, 
and  ray  friend  Antonio  here  informs  me  that  you 
have  been  arrested  at  Finisterra. 

*'  Mf*df.  He  tells  you  true ;  and  but  for  him 
I  believe  that  I  should  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
those  savage  fishermen. 

^^  Alcalde,  The  inhabitants  of  Finisterra  are 
brave,  and  are  all  liberals.  Allow  me  to  look  at 
yoor  passport  1  Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly  it  was 
very  ridicuWus  that  they  should  have  arrested  yoa 
as  a  Carlist. 

^*  Myself.  Not  only  as  -a  Carlist,  bat  as  Don 
Carlos  himself. 

"  Alcalde.  Oh !  most  ridiculous ;  mistake  a  coun- 
tryman of  the  grand  Baintham  for  such  a  Goth ! 

^''Myself.  Excuse  me,  sir,  yoa  speak  of  the 
grand  somebody. 

'^  Alcalde.  The  grand  Baintham.  He  who  has 
invented  laws  for  all  the  world.  I  hope  shortly  to 
see  them  adopted  in  this  unhappy  country  of  oars. 

^^ Myself .  Oh!  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Yes !  a  very  remarkable  man  in  bis  way. 

**  Alcalde.  In  his  way ;  in  all  ways.  The  most 
universal  genius  which  the  world  ever  produced : 
a  Solon,  a  Plato,  and  a  Lope  de  Vega. 

"  Myself.  I  have  never  read  his  writings.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  waa  a  Solon ;  and  as  you  say 
a  Plato.    I  should  scarcely  have  thought,  howerer. 
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that  be  cotdd  be  ranked  as  a  poet  with  Lope  de 
Vega. 

'*  Alcalde.  How  earprising !  I  see,  indeed,  that 
yon  know  nothing  of  hie  writinge,  though  an  En> 
glinhman.  Now,  here  am  I,  a  simple  alcalde  of 
Galicia,  yet  I  possess  all  the  writings  of  Baintham 
on  that  shelf,  and  I  stedj  them  day  and  night. 

'*  Myself.  Yon  doubtless,  Sir,  possess  the  En- 
glish language.  .    ^ 

'*  Alcalde.  I  do.  iwaean  that  part  of  it  which 
is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Baintham.  1  am 
most  truly  glad  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  in  these 
Gothic  wildernesses.  I  understand  and  appreciate 
your  motives  for  visiting  them  :  excuse  the  inci- 
vility and  rudeness  which  you  have  experienced. 
But  we  will  endearor  to  make  you  reparation. 
You  are  this  moment  free :  but  it  is  late ;  I  must 
find  yon  a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  knew  one  close 
by  which  will  just  suit  you.  Let  us  repair  thither 
this  nkoment.  •  Stay,  I  think  I  see  a  book  in  your 
hand. 

''  Myself.    The  New  Testament 

*'  Alcalde.    What  book  is  that  t 

**  Myself  A  portion  of  the  saered  writings,  the 
Bible. 

^  Alcalde.  Why  do  you  carry  such  a  book  with 
you? 

'*  Myself  One  of  my  principal  motives  in  visit- 
ing Finisterra  was  to  carry  this  book  to  that  wild 
place. 

"  Alcalde.  Ha,  ha !  how  very  singular.  Yes, 
I  remember.  I  have  heard  that  the  English  high- 
ly prize  this  eccentric  book.  How  very  singu- 
lar that  the  -countrymen  of  the  grand  Baintham 
should  set  any  value  upon  that  old  monkish  book. 

'*  It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  my  new  friend  at- 
tended me  to  the  lodging  which  he  had  destined  for. 
me,  and  which  was  at  the  house  of  a  respectable 
old  female,  where  I  found  a  clean  and  comfortable 
room.  On  the  way  I  slipped  a  gratuity  into  the 
hand  of  Antonio,  and  on  my  arrival,  formally,  and 
in  presence  of  the  alcalde,  presented  him  with  the 
Testament,  which  I  requested  he  would  carry  back 
to  Finisterra,  and  keep  in  remembrance  of  the  En- 
glishman in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  effectually  in- 
terposed. 

^'  Antonio.  I  will  do  so,  your  worship ;  and  when 
the  winds  blow  from  the  northwest,  preventing  our 
lannohes  from  putting  to  sea,  I  will  read  your  pre- 
sent. Farewell,  my  captain,  and  when  3^u  next 
come  to  Finisterra,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  a  valiaat 
English  bark,  with  plenty  of  contrabando  on  board, 
and  not  aorosa  the  country  on  a  pony,  in  company 
with  nnveiros  and  men  of  Padron. 

"  Presently  arrived  the  handmaid  of  the  alcalde 
with  a  basket,  which  she  took  into  the  kitchen, 
where  she  prepared  an  excellent  supper  for  her 
master's  friend.  On  its  being  served  up,  the  alcalde 
bade  me  farewell,  having  first  demanded  whether  he 
could  in  any  way  forward  my  plane. 
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"'I  return  to  St.  James  to-morrow,'  I  replied, 
'  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  occasion  will  occur 
which  will  enable  me  to  acquaint  the  world  with 
the.  hospitality  which  1  have  experienced  from  so 
aceomplisbed  a  scholar  as  the  Alcalde  of  Corcu- 
vion.' '» 

There  is  in  this  work  much  of  gipsy  slang 
and  low  provincialism,  that  detract  from  the  scenes 
to  which  they  relate.  They  are  great  blemishes 
upon  the  face  of  the  book.  Many  passages  of  dia- 
logue, as  related  by  Mr.  Borrow,  are  mere  gibberish 
to  all  but  gipsies,  robbers,  and  others  of  their  order. 

We  turn  from  these  to  the  part  which  relates 
more  immediately  to  the  object  of  his  mission. 

^  At  length  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the  gipsy 
language  was  in  a  state  of  readiness.  I  therefor^ 
deposited  a  certain  number  of  copies  in  thO'dea^ 
cho,  and  announced  them  for  sale.  The  Basqdei 
which  was  by  this  lime  also  printed,  was  likewise 
advertised.  For  this  last  work  Uiere  was  little 
demand.  Not  so,  however,  for  the  gipsy  Luke, 
of  which  I  could  have  easily  disposed  of  the  whole 
edition  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Long,  however, 
before  this  period  had  expired,  the  clergy  were  up 
in  arms.  *  Sorcery !'  said  one  bishop»  ^  There  is 
more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,'  exclaimed  a 
second.  '  He  will  convert  all  Spain  by  means  of 
the  gipsy  language,'  cried  a  third.  And  then  came 
the  usual  chorus  on  such  occasions,  of  Que  infa^ 
tmat  Que  Picardia!  At  last,  having  consulted 
together,  away  they  hurried  to  their  tool,  the  corre- 
gidor,  or,  according  to  the  modern  term,  the  gefe 
politico  of  Madrid.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
this  worthy,  of  whom  I  had  myself  no  personal 
knowledge  whatever.  Judging  from  his  actions, 
however,  and  from  common  report,  I  should  say 
that  he  was  a  stupid  wrong-headed  creature,  sav- 
age withal^-a  melange  of  borrico,  mule  and  wolf. 
Having  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  all  foreigners, 
he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  complaint  of  my  accu- 
sers, and  forthwith  gave  orders  to  make  a  seizure 
of  all  the  copies  of  the  gipsy  Gospel  which  could 
be  found  in  the  despacho.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  numerous  body  of  alguaails  directed  their 
steps  to  the  Calle  del  principe ;  some  thirty  copies 
of  the  book  in  question  were  pounced  upon,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  Saint  Luke  in  Basque. 
With  this  spoil  these  satellites  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  gefatura  politica,  where  they  divided  the 
copies  of  the  gipsy  volume  amongst  themselves,' 
selling  subsequently  the  greater  number  at  a  large 
price,  the  book  being  in  the  greatest  demand,  and 
thus  becoming  unintentionally  agents  of  an  hereti- 
eal  society.  But  every  one  must  live  by  his  trade, 
say  these  people,  and  they  loee  no  Of^rtonity  of 
making  their  words  good,  by  disposing  to  the  best 
advantage  of  any  booty  which  falls  into  their  hands. 
As  no  person  cared  about  the  Basque  Gospd,  it 
was  safely  stowed  away,  with  other  unmarketable 
captures,  in  the  warehouses  of  the  office. 
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"  The  gipsy.  Gospels  hod  now  been  seized,  at 
least  as  many  as  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  des- 
pacho.  The  corregidor  and  his. friends,  howeTer, 
were  of  opinion  that  many  more  might  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  litlle  management.  Fellows,  there- 
fore, hangers-on  of  the  police  office,  w^ere  daily 
despatched  to  the  shop  in  all  kinds  of  disguises, 
inquiring,  with  great  .seeming  anxiety,  for  *  gipsy 
books/  and  offering  high  prices  for  copies.  They, 
however,  returned  to  their  employers  empty-hand- 
ed. My  Gallegan  was  on  his  guard,  informing 
all  who  made  inquiries  that  books  of  no  descrip- 
tion would  be  sold  at  the  establishment  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  which  was  in  truth  the  case,  as  I  had  given 
him  particular  orders  to  sell  no  more  under  any 
pretence  whatever." 

This  matter  ended  by  his  being  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  remains  for  three  weeks,  refusing  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  A  judge  is  sent  to  release  him : 
**  Come,  come,  Don  Jorge,"  said  this  functionary ; 
'*  I  see  what  yoa  are  aiming  at ;  but  listen  to  rea- 
son :  I  will  nut  now  speak  to  you  as  a  juez,  but  as  a 
friend  who  wishes  you  well,  and  who  entertains  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  British  natidn.  This 
is  a  foolish  affair  altogether ;  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  political  chief  acted  somewhat  hastily  on  the 
information  of  a  person  not  perhaps  altogether 
worthy  of  credit.  No  great  damage,  however, 
has  been  done  to  you,  and  to  a  man  ef  the  world 
like  yourself,  a  little  adventure  of  this  kind  is  rather 
calculated  to  afford  amusement  than  anything  else. 
Now  be  advised,  forget  what  has  happened ;  you 
know  that  it  is  the  part  and  duty  of  a  Christian  to 
forgive ;  so,  Don  Jorge,  I  advise  you  to  leave  this 
place  forthwith.  I  dare  say  you  are  getting  tired  of 
it.  You  are  this  moment  free  to  depart ;  repair 
at  once  to  your  lodgings,  where,  I  promise  you,  that 
no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  interrupt  you  for  the 
future.  It  is  getting  late,  and  the  prison  doors 
will  speedily  be  closed  for  the  night.  Va  mos^  Don 
Jorge,  a  la  casa^  a  la  pesada  I 

*'  Myself. — '  But  Paul  said  unto  them,  they  have 
beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and 
have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they  thrust 
QS  out  privily  1  Nay,  verily :  but  let  them  come 
themselves  and  fetch  us  out.'  " 

Refusing  to  go  until  turned  oat,  he  thus  describes 
his  first  Sunday  in  prison  :  ^'  I  shall,  not  soon  for- 
get my  first  Sunday  in  prison.  Sunday  is  the  gala 
day  of  the  prison,  at  least  that  of  Madrid,  and  what- 
ever robber  finery  is  to  be  found  within  it,,  is  sure 
to  be  exhibited  on  that  day  of  holiness.  There  is 
not  a  set  of  people  in  the  world  more  vain  than 
robbers  in  general,  more  fond  of  cutting  a  figure 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  and  of  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  their  fellow  creatures  by  the  gal- 
lantry, of  their  appearance.  The  famous  Shep- 
pard  of  olden  times  delighted  in  sporting  a  eoit  of 
Genoese  velvet,  and  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
generally  wore  a  silver  hilted  sword  at  his  side ; 


whilst  -Vaux  and  Hay  ward,  heroes  of  a  later  day, 
were  the  best  dressed  men  on  the  pave  of  Loodon. 
Many  of  the  Italian  bandits  f^a  splendidly  decorated, 
and  the  very  Gipsy  robber  has  a  feeling  for  the 
charme  of  dress ;  the  cap  alone  of  the  Haram 
Pasha,  or  leader  of  the  cannibal  Gipsy  band  which 
infested  •  Hungary  towards  the  conclusioB  of  the 
last  century,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  to 
the  value  of  four  thousand  guilders.  Observe,  ye 
vain  and  frivolous,  howvasity  and  crime  harmo- 
nize. The  Spanish  robbers  are  as  foud  of  this 
species  of  display  as  their  brethren  iDf  other  lands ; 
and,  whethep  in  prison  or  out  of  it,  are  never  so 
happy  as  when,  decked  out  in  a  profusion  of  white 
linen,  they  oan  loll  in  the  san,  or  walk  jauntily  ap 
and  down. 

"  Snow-white  linen,  indeed,  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  robber  foppery  of  Spain.  Nei- 
ther ooat  nor  jacket  is  worn  over  the  shirt,  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  wide  and  flowing,  only  a  waist- 
coat of  green  or  blue  silk  with  an  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  which  are  intended  more  for  show 
than  use,  as  the  vest  is  seldom  buttoned.  Then 
there  are  wide  trowsers,  something  ailer  the  Tur- 
kish fashion ;  around  the  waist  is  a  crimson  faja  or 
girdle,  and  about  the  head  is  tied  a  gaudily  colored 
handkerchief  from  the  loom  of  Barcelona;  light 
pnmps  and  silk  stockings  complete  the  robber^s 
array.  This  dress  is  picturesque  enough,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  fine  sunshiny  weather  of  the 
Peninsula ;  there  is  a  dash  of^effeminaey  abont  it, 
however,  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  robber^s  des- 
perate tradd.  It  mudt  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  is  every  robber  who  can  indulge  in  all  this 
luxury ;  there  are  various  grades  of  thieves,  some 
poor  enough,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  eover  them. 
Perhaps,  in  the  crowded  prison  of  Madrid,  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty  who  exhibited  the  dress 
wliich  I  have  attempted  to  describe  above  ;  these 
were  jente  de  reputacion,  tip  top  thieves,  mostly 
young  fellows  who,  though  they  had  no  money  of 
their  own,  were  supported  in  prison  1^  their  majas 
and  amlgas,  females  of  a  certain  class,  who  form 
friendships  with  robbers,  and  whose  delight  is 
to  administer  to  the  vanity  of  these  fellows  with 
the  wages  of  their  own  shame  and  abasement. 
These  females  supplied  their  eortejos  with  the 
snowy  linen,  washed,  perhaps,  by  their  own  hands 
in  the  waters  of  the  Manxanares,  for  the  display 
of  the  Snnday,  when  they  would  themselves  n^ake 
their  appearance  dressed  a  la  maja,  and  from  the 
corridors  would  gaze  with  admiring  eyes  upon  the 
robbers  vaporing  about  in  the  court  below. 

"  Amongst  those  of  the  snowy  linen  who  most 
particularly  attracted  my  attention,  were  a  father 
and  son  ;  the  former  was  a'  tall  athletic  fignre  of 
about  thirty,  by  profession  a  house-breaker,  and 
celebrated  throughout  Madrid  for  the  peculiar  dex- 
terity which  he  exhibited  in  his  calling.  He  waa 
now  in  prison  for  a  rather  atrocious  murder,  com- 
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milted  in  the  tiead  of  night,  in  a  house  at  Caraman** 
okel,  itt  which  hia  only  aeoomplice  was  his  ^n,  a 
ehild  under  MTOB  yeara  of  age.  '  The  apple/  as 
the  Danea  say,  ^  had  not.  folien  far  from  the  tree ; 
the  imp  was  in  every  respect  the  ^eottnterpart  of 
the  father,  ihoQgh  ia  miniature.  He,  too,  wore 
the  robber  shirt  sleeves,  the  robber  waistcoat  with 
the  silver  buttons,  the  robber  kerchief  round  his 
brow,  and,  ridiculous  enough,  a  long  Manchegan 
knife  in  the  erimson  iaja.  He  .was  evidently  the 
pride  of  the  ruffian  father,  who  -took,  all  imaginable 
care  of  this  chick  of  the  gallows,  would  dandle  him 
on  bis  knee,  and  would  occasionally  ^ake  the  cigar 
from  his  own  moustached  tips  and  insert  it  in  the 
urchin^s  mouth.  The  boy  was  the  pet  of  the 
court,  for  the  father  was  one  of  the  valientes  t>f 
the  prison,  and  those  who  feared  his  prowess,  and 
wished  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  were  always 
fondling  the  ohild.  What  an  enigma  is  this  world 
of  ours!  How  dark  and  mysterious  are  the  sour- 
ces of  what  is  called  crime  and  virtue !  If  that  in- 
fant wretch  beocme  eventually  a  murderer  like  his 
father,  is  he  ta  blame  ?  Fondled  by  robbers,  already 
dressed  as  a  robber,  born  of  a  robber,  whose  own 
history  was  perhaps  similar.    Is  it  right  ? 

**  O,  man«  man,  seek  not  -to  dive  into  the  mys- 
tery of  moral  good  and  evil ;  confess  .thyself,  a 
worm,  cast  thyself  on  the  earth,  and  murmur  with 
thy  lips  in  the  dust,  Jesus,  Jesus! 

**  What  most  surprised  me,  with  respect  to  the 
prisoners,  was  their  good  behaviour ;  I  call  it  good 
when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  and 
when  I  compare  it  with  that  of  the  general. class 
of  prisoners  in  foreign  lands.  They  had  their  oc- 
casioaal  burst  of  wild  gayety,  their  occasional  quar- 
rels, which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  settling  in  a 
corner  of  the  interior  court  with  their  long  knives; 
the  result  not  unfreqoently  being  death,- or  adread- 
fol  gash  in  the  face  or  the  abdomen  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  their  conduct  was  infinitely  superior  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  inmate^of  such 
a  place.  Yet  this  was  not  the  result  of  coercion, 
or  any  particular  care  which  was  exercised  over 
them  ;  for  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  pri- 
soners so  left  to  themselves  and  so  utterly,  neglected 
as  in  Spain  ;  the  authorities  having  no  further  anx- 
iety about  them,  than  to  prevent  their  escape ;  not 
the  slightest  attention  being  paid  to  their  moral 
conduct,  and  not  a-  thought  bestowed  upoA  their 
health,  comfort^  or  mental  improvement,  whilst 
within  the  walls.  Yet  in  this  prison  of  Madrid, 
and  I  may  say  in  Spanish  prisons  in  general,  for  I 
ha?  e  been  an  inmate  of  more  than  one,  the  ears  of 
the  visiter  are  never  shocked  with  horrid  blasphemy 
and  obscenity,  as  in  those  of  some  other  countries, 
and  more  particolarly  in  civilised  France ;  nor  are 
bis  eyes  outraged  and  himself  insulted,  as  he  would 
assuredly  be,  were  he  to  look  down  upon  the  courts 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Bic^tre.  And  yet  in  this 
prison  of  Madrid  were  some  of  the  most  desperate 


characters  in  Spain ;  ruffiana^  who  had  committed 
acts,  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  sufficient  to  make  the 
flesh  shudder.  But  gravity  and  sedateness  are  the 
leading  characteiistics  of  the  Spaniards,  iUnd  the 
very  robber,  except  in  those  moments  when  he  is 
engaged  in  his  oooupation,  and  then  no  one  is  more 
sanguinary,  pitiless,  ahd  wolfishly  eager  for  booty, 
is  a  being  who  can  be  courteous  and  affable,  and 
who  takes  pleasure  ia  conducting  himself  with  so* 
briety  and  decorum. 

*'  Happily,  perhaps,  for  me,  that  my  acquaintance 
with  the  ruffians  of  Spain  commenced  and  ended 
in  the  towns  about  which  I  wandered,  and  in  the 
prisons  into  which  I  was  cast  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  my  long  and  frequent 
journeys,  I  never  came  in  contact  with  them  on 
the  road  or  in  the  despoblado. 

'*  The  most  ill-conditioned  being  in  the  prison 
was  a  Frenchman,  though  probably  the  most  re- 
markable. He  was  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  the  middle  stature,,  but  thin  and  meagre,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen ;  he  had  a  villainously 
formed  head,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  craniolo* 
gy,  and  his  features  were  full  of  evil  expression. 
He  wore  no  hat,  and  his  clothes,  though  in  appear- 
ance nearly  new,  were  of  the  coarsest  description. 
He  generally  kept  aloof  from  the  rest,  and  would 
stand  for  hours  together  leaning  against  the  walls 
with  his  arms  folded,  glaring  sullenly  on  what  was 
passing  befbre  him.  He  was  not  one  of  the  profess- 
ed valientes,  for  his  age  prevented  him  assuming  se 
distinguished  a  character,  and  yet  all  4he  rest  ap- 
peared to  hold  htm  in  a  certain  awe :  perhaps  they 
feared  his  tongue,  which  he  occasionally  exerted 
in  pouring  forth  withering  corses  on  those  who 
incurred  his  displeasure.  He  spoke  perfectly  good 
Spanish,  and  to  my  great  surprise  excellent  Basque, 
in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with 
Ffancisco,  who,  lolling  from  the  window  of  my 
apartment,,  would  exchange  jests  and-  witticisms 
with  the  prisoners  in  the  court  below,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite. 

**  One  day  when  I  was  in  the  patio,  to  which  I  had 
free  admission  whenever  I  pleased,  by  permission 
of  the  aleayde,  1  went  up  to  the  Frenchman,  who 
stood  in  his  usual  posture,  leaning  against  the  waU, 
and  offisred  him  a  cigar.  1  do  not  smoke  myself, 
but  it  will  never  do  to  mix  among  the  lower  classes 
of  Spain  unless  you  have  a  cigar  to  present  occa- 
sionally. The  man  glared  at  me  ferociously  for  a 
moment,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  refu- 
siug  my  ofier  with  perhaps  a  hideous  execration. 
I  repeated  it,  however,  pressing  my  hand  against 
my  heart,  whereupon  suddenly  the  grim  feature 
relaxed,  and  with  a  genuine  French  grimace,  and 
a  low  bow,  he  accepted  the  cigar,  exclaiming,  ^Ah, 
Monsieur,  pardon,  mats  c*€St  /aire  trop  d^honnewr 
d  un  pauvre  duMe  comme  mot.* 

^*  *'  Not  at  all,'  said  I, '  we  are  both  fellow  pri- 
soners in  a  foreign  land,  and  being  so  we  ought  to 
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coanteoance  each  other.  I  hope,  that  whenerer  I 
have  need  of  your  codperation  in  this  priaon,  you 
will  afford  it  me.' 

" '  Ah,  Monsieur,'  exclaimed  the  Frenchman  in 
rapture,  '  veus  avez  hien  raison  ;  il  /out  que  Us 
Mrangers  se  donnent  la  mam  done  ce  .  .  .  pays 
de  barbares.  Tenez,'^  he  tfdded  in  a  whi^ier,  ^if 
you  have  any  plan  for  escaping,  and  require  my 
assistance,  I  have  an  arm  and  a  knife  at  your  ser- 
vice, you  may  trust  me,  and  that  is  more  than  yon 
eould  any  of  these  sacres  gens  ici.^^  glancing 
fiercely  round  at  his  fellow  prisoners. 

*'  *  You  appear  to  be  no  friend  to  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards,'  said  I.  *  I  conclude  that  you  have  ex- 
perienced injustice  at  their  hands.  For  what  have 
they  immured  you  in  this  place  V 

"  *  Pour  Hen  du  tout,  c*est  ct  dire  pour  une  baga- 
telle ;  but  what  can  you  expect  from  sueh  animals  ? 
For  what  are  you  imprisoned  ?  Did  I  not  hear  say 
for  gipsyism  and  sorcery  V 

**  *'  Perhaps  you  are  here  for  your  opinions  V 

^* '  ^A,  mon  Dieuy  non  :  je  ne  suis  pas  homme  d 
semblable  betise,-  I  have  no  opinions.  Je  faisois 
•  .  .  .  :  mais  ce  nHmporte;  je  me  trouve 
fci,  ouje  creve  defaim^ 

"  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  brave  man  in  auch  a  dis- 
tressed condition,'  said  I ;  *  have  you  nothing  to 
subsist  upon  beyond  the  prison  ailowaooe  ?  Have 
you  no  friends  V 

" '  Friends  in  this  country,  you  mock  me ;  here 
one  has  no  friends,  unless  one  buy  them.  I  am 
bursting  with  hunger :  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  sold  the  clothes  off  my  back,  that  I  might 
eat,  for  the  prison  .allowance  will  not  support  na- 
ture, and  of  half  of  that  we  are  robbed  by  the 
Batu,  a»  they  called  the  barbarian  of  a  governor. 
JLes  haillons  which  now  cover  me  were  given  by 
two  or  three  devotees  who  sometimes  visit  here. 
I  would  sell  them  if  they  would  fetch  aught.  I 
have  not  a  sous,  and  for  want  of  a  few  crowns  I 
•hall  be  ganoted  within  a  month  unless  I  can 
escape,  though,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  done 
nothing,  a  mere  bagatelle ;  but  the  worst  crimes  in 
Spain  are  poverty  and  misery.' 

*'  *  I  have  heard  you  speak  Basque ;  are  you^rom 
French  Biscay  V 

'* '  I  am  from  Bordeaux,  Monsieur ;  but  I  have 
lived  much  on  the  Landes  and  in  Biscay,  travail- 
hxnt  d  mon  metier,  I  see  by  your  look  that  you 
wish  to  know  my  history.  I  shall  not  tell  it  you. 
It  contains  nothing  that  is  remarkable.  See,  I  have 
smoked  out  your  cigar ;  yon  may  give  me  another, 
and  add  a  dollar  if  you  please,  nou^  sommes  creves 
ici  de  faim,  I  would  not  say  as  much  to  a  Spa- 
niard, but  I  have  a  respect  for  your  countrymen ;  I 
know  much  of  them  !  I  have  root  them  at  Maida 
and  the  other  place.'* 

*'  *  Nothing  remarkable  in  his  history.'    Why, 

or  T  greatly  err,  one  chapter  of  his  life,  had  it  been 

•  Perhaps  Waterloo. 


written,  would  have  unfolded  more  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful  than  fifty  volumes  of  what  are  in  general 
called  adventures  and  hair  breadth  escapes  by  land 
and  sea.  A  soldier !  what  a  tale  could  that  man 
have  told  of  marches  and  retreats,  of  battles  lost 
and  won,  towns  sacked,  convents  pAundered ;  per- 
haps he  bad  seen  the  flatties  of  Moscow  .'ascending 
to  the  elottds,  and  had  '  tried  his  strength  with  na- 
ture in  the  wintry  desert,'  pelted  by  the  snow- 
storm, and  bitten  by  the  tremendous  cold  of  Rus- 
sia :  and  what  could  he  mean  by  pljqng  his  trade 
in  Biscay  and  the  Landes,  but  that  he  had  been  a 
robber  in  those  wild  regions,  of  which  the  latter  is 
more  infamous  for  brigandage  and  crime  than  any 
other  part  of  the  French  territory !  Nothing  re- 
markable in  his  history !  then  what  history  in  the 
world  contains  aught  that  is  remarkable  ? 

**  I  gave  him  the  cigar  and  dollar ;  he  received 
them,  and  then  once  more  fdding  his  arms,  leaned 
back  against  the  wall  and  appeared  to  sink  gradu- 
ally into  one  of  bis  reveries.  I  looked  him  in  the 
face  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  either 
to  hear  or  see  me.  His  mind  was  perhaps  wan- 
dering in  that  dreadful  valley  of  the  shadow,  into 
which  the  children  of  earth,  whilst  living,  occa- 
siosaHy  find  their  way ;  that  dreadful  region  where 
there  is  no  water,  where  hope  dwelleth  not,  where 
nothing  lives  but  the  undying  worm.  The  valley 
is  the  fac- simile  of  hell ;  and  he  who  has  entered 
it,  has  experienced  here  on  earth  for  a  time  \diat 
the  spirits  of  the  condemned  are  doomed  to  suffer 
through  ages  without  end. 

**  He  was  executed  about  a  month  from  this  time. 
The  bagatelle  for  which  he  was  confined  was  rob- 
bery and  murder  by  the  following  strange  device. 
In  concert  with  two  others,  he  hired  a  large  house 
in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town,  to  wbicfa  place 
he  would  order  tradesmen  to  convey  valuable  arti- 
cles, which  were  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery ;  those 
who  attended  paid  for  their  credulity  with  the  loss 
of  their  lives  and  property.  Two  or  three  had 
fallen  into  the  snare.  I  wished  much  to  have  bad 
some  private  conversation  with  this  desperate  man, 
and  in  consequence  begged  of  the  alcayde  to  allow 
him  to  dine  with  me  in  my  own  apartment ;  where- 
upon Monsieur  Basompierre,  for  so  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  governor,  his  real  name 
having  escaped  my  memory,  took  off  his  hat,  and, 
with  his  usual  smile  and  bow,  replied  in  purest 
CaStilian,  *  English  Cavalier,  and  I  hope  I  may 
add  friend,  pardon  me,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  gratify  your  request,  founded,  I  have  no 
doubt,  on  the  most  admirable  sentiments  of  phi- 
losophy. Any  of  the  other  gentlemen  beneath  my 
care  shall,  at  any  time  you  desire  it,  be  permitted 
to  wait  upon. you  in  your  apartment.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  cause  their  irons,  if  irons  they  wear, 
to  be  knocked  off  in  order  that  they  may  partake 
of  your  refection  with  that  comfort  which  ia  seemly 
and  conveaient :  but  to  the  gentleman  in  queatiop 
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I  must  object ;  be  is  the  moel  evil  disposed  of  ibe 
whole  of  tbis  family,  and  would  most  assaredly 
breed  a  fooctiop  eitber  in  your  apartment  or  in  ibe 
corridor,  by  an  attempt  to  escape.  Cavalier,  me 
pescj  but  I  eaonot  accede  to  your  request.  Bat 
with  respect  to  any  other  gentleman,  I  shall  be 
most  happy,  even  Balseiro,  who,  though  strange 
things  are  told  of  himr  still  knows  how  to  comport 
himself,  and  in  whose  behayipnr  there  is  something 
of  formality  and  politeness,  shall  Uiis  day  share 
your  hospitality,  if  you  desire  it,  Cavalier.' 

"  Of  Balseiro,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  former  part  of  this  tiarrative.  He 
was  now  confined  in  an  upper  story  of  the  prison, 
in  a  strong  room,  with  several  other  malefactors. 
He  bad  been  found  guilty  of  aiding  and  assisting 
one  Pepe  Candelas,  a  thief  of  no  inconsiderable 
renown,  in  a  desperate  robbery  perpetrated  in  open 
daylight  upon  no  less  a  personage  than  the  queen's 
milliner,  a  Frenchwoman,  whom  they  bound  in  her 
own  shop,  from  which  they  took  goods  and  money 
to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  Can- 
delas  bad  already  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but  Balseiro,  who  was  said  to  be  by  far  the 
worst  ruffian  of  the  two,  had  by  dint  of  money,  an 
ally  which  bis  comrade  did  not  possess,  contrived 
to  save  his  own  life ;  the  punishment  of  death)  to 
which  he  was  originally  sentenced,  having  been 
commuted  to  twenty  years  bard  iabor  in  the  pre- 
sidio of  Mahga.  I  visited  this  worthy,  and  eon- 
versed  with  him  for  some  time  through  the  wicket 
of  the  dungeon.  He  recognized  me,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  victory  which  I  had  once  obtained  ovejr 
him,  in  the  trial  of  our  respective  skill  in  the  crab- 
bed Gitimo  at  which  SevUla  the  bull  fighter  was 
umpire. 

*'  Upon  my  telling  him  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
bim  in  such  a  situation,  he  replied,  that  it  was  an 
affair  of  no  matter  of  consequence,  as  within  six 
weeks  be  should  be  conducted  to  the  presidio,  ftom 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  ounces  distri- 
buted amongst  the  guards,  he  could-  at  any  time  es- 
eape.  *  But  whither  would  you  flee  V  I  demaiMled. 
*  Can  I  not  flee  to  the  land  of  the  Moors  V  re- 
plied Balseiro,  *or  to  the  English  in  the  camp  of 
Gibraltar ;  or,  if  I  prefer  it,  cannot  I  return  to  this 
foro  (city,)  and  live  as  I  have  hitherto  ^obe,  chor< 
log  the  gachos  (robbing  the  natives  /)  what  is  to 
binder  me?  Madrid  is  large,  and  Balseiro  has 
plenty  of  friends,  especially  among  the  lamias,' 
(women)  be  added  with  a  smile.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  his  ill-fated  accomplice,  Candelas,  whereupon 
his  face  assumed  a  horrible  expression.  '  I  hope 
he  is  in  torment,'  exclaimed  the  robber.  The 
friendship  of  the  unrighteous  is  never  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  the  two  worthies  had,  it  seems,  quarrelied 
in  prison ;  Candelas  having  accused  the  other  of 
bad  faith  and  an  undue  appropriation  to  his  own  use 
of  the  corpus  delicti  in  various  robberies  which 
Ihey  had  committed  in  company. 


^  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  the  subseqoent 
history  of  tbis  Balseiro.  Shortly  after  my  own 
liberation,  too  impatient  to  wait  until  the  presidio 
should  afford  him  a  ohaaoe  of  regaining  his  liberty, 
he,  in  company  with  some  other  convicts,  broke 
through  the  roof  of  the  prison  and  escaped.  He 
instantly  resumed  bis  former  bshits,  oommitting 
several  daring  robberies  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Madrid.  I  now  come  to  his  last,  I 
may  call  it  his  master  crime ;  a  singular  piece  of 
atrocioas  villainy.  Dissatisfied  with  the  proceeds 
of  street  robbery  and  housebreaking,  he  deter* 
mined  upon  a  bold  stroke,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
acquire  money  sufficient  to  support  him  in  some 
foreign  land  in  luxury  and  splendor. 

'^  There  was  a  certain  comptroller  of  the  queen's 
hoosehold,  by  name  Gabiria,  a  Basque  by  birth,  and 
a  man  of  immense  possessions ;  this  individual  had 
two  sons,  handsome  beys,  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  I  had  firequently  seen, 
and  indeed  conversed  with>  in  my  walks  on  the 
bank  of  the  Manzanares,  which  was  their  iavorite 
jwomenade.  These  children,  at  the  time  ^f  which 
I  am  speaking,  were  receiving  their  education  at  a 
certain  seminary  in  Madrid.  Balseiro,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  father's  affection  for  bis  chil- 
dren, determined  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  own 
rapacity.  He  formed  a  plan,  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  steal  the  children,  and  not  to 
restore  them  to  theur  parent  until  he  had  received 
an  enormous  ransom.  This  plan  was  partly  car- 
ried into  execution ;  two  associates  of  Balseiro, 
well  dressed,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  seminary, 
where  the  children  were,  and,  by  means  of  a  forged 
letter,  purporting  to  he  written  by  the  father,  in- 
duced the  schoolnMister  to  permit  the  boys  to  ac- 
company them  for  a  country  jaunt,  as  they  pre- 
tended. About  Ave  leagues  from  Madrid,  Balseiro 
had  a  cave  in  a  wild  unfrequented  spot,  between 
the  Escurial  and  a  village  called  Torre  Lodones; 
to  this  cave  the  children  were  eonducted,  where 
they  remained  m  durance  under  the  custody  of  the 
two  accomplices;  Balseiro  in  the  mean  time  re- 
maining in  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  father.  The  fiuher,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  considerable  energy,  and  in- 
stead of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  ruffian,  com- 
municated in  a  letter,  instantly  took  the  most  vigo- 
rous measures  for  the  recovery  of  his  children. 
Horse  and  foot  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  the  children  were  found  near 
the  cave,  having  been  abandoned  by  their  keepers, 
who  bad  taken  fright  on  hearing  of  the  decided 
measures  which  had  been  resorted  to ;  they  were, 
however,  speedily  arrested  and  identified  by  the 
boys  as  their  raviahers^  Balseiro  perceiving  that 
Madrid  was  becoming  too  hot  to  hold  him,  attempted 
to  escape,  but  whether  to  the  camp  of  Gibraltar 
or  to  the  land  of  the  Moor  I  know  not ;  be  was 
recognized,  however,  at  a  village  in  the  neighbor* 
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hood  of  Madrid,  and  being  apprehended,  waa  forth- 
with conducted  to  the  capital,  where  he  shortly 
after  termioated  his  existence  on  the  scaffold,  with 
his  two  associates^  Gabiria  and  his  children  being 
present  at  the  ghastly  scene,  which  they  sarveyed 
from  a  chariot  at  their  ease. 

"  Such  was  the  end  of  Babeiro,  of  whom  I  shonld 
certainly  not  have  said  so  mnoh,  but  for  the  affair  of 
the  crabbed  Git&no.  Poor  wretch  \  he  acquired  that 
species  of  immortality  which  is  the  object  of  the 
aspirations  of  many  a  Spanish  thief,  whilst  yapo- 
ring  about  in  the  patio,  dressed  in  the  snowy  Unea ; 
the  rape  of  the  children  of  Gabiria  made  him  at 
once  the  pet  of  the  fraternity.  A  celebrated  rob- 
ber with  whom  I  was  subsequently  imprisoned  at 
Senile,  spoke  his  eulogy  in  the  following  manner  : 

« *  Balseiro .  was  a  very  good  subject,  and  ati 
honest  man.  He  was  the  head  of  our  family,  Don 
Jorge ;  nunca  se  ha  visio  su  igaul ,  >  pity  that  he 
did  not  sack  the  parn6  {money ^)  and  escape  to  the 
camp  of  the  Moor,  Don  Jorge.'  ". 

Having  now  commenced  a  system  of  prosecu- 
tion against  our  zealous  missionary,  his  labors  be- 
gan to  prosper  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

"  The  moon  had  arisen  when  we  mounted  onr 
horses  to  return  to  the  village,  and  the  rays  of  the 
beauteous  luminary  danced  merrily  on  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Tagus,  silvered  the  plain  over  which 
we  were  passing,  and  bathed  in  a  flood  of  bright- 
ness the  bold  sides  of  the  calcareous  hill  of  Yilla- 
luenga  and  the  antique  ruins  which  'crowned  its 
brow.  *•  Why  is  that  place  called  the  Castle  of  Vil- 
laluenga!^  I  demanded. 

"  *  From  a  village  of  that  name,  which  stands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,*  Don  Jorge,'  replied  the  her- 
rador.  .  *  Vaya !  it  is  a  strange  place,  that  castle : 
some  say  it  was  built  by  the  Moorain  the  olden  times, 
and  some  by  the  Christians  when  they  first  laid 
siege  to  Toledo.  It  is  not  inhabited  now,  save  by 
rabbits,  which  breed  there  in  abundance  among  the 
long  grass  and  broken  stones,  and  by  eagles  and 
Tultures,  which  build  on  the  tops  of  the  towers ;  I 
occasonally  go  there  with  my  gun  to  shoot  a  rabbit. 
On  a  fine  day,  you  may  descry  both  Toledo  and 
Madrid  from  it  walls.  I  cannot  say  1  like  the 
place,  it  is  so  dreary  and  melancholy.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  all  of  chalk,  and  is  very  difficult 
of  ascent.  I  heard  my  grandame  say  that  once, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  a  cloud  of  smoke  burst  from 
that  hill,  and  that  flames  of  fire  were  seen,  just  as 
if  it  contained  a  volcano,  as  perhaps  it  does,  Don 
Jorge.' 

"  The  grand  work  of  Scripture  circulation  soon 
oommenced  in  the  Sagra.  Notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  I  rode  about  in  all  directions. 
It  was  well  that  heat  agrees  with  my  constitution, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  eflect 
anything  in  this  season,  when  the  very  arrieros 
frequently  fall  dead  from  their  mules,  smitten  by  a 
sun-stroke.    I  had  an  exoelleat  assistant  in  Anto- 


nio, who  disregarding  the  heat  like  myself,  and 
afraid  of  nothing,  visited  several  villages  with  re- 
markable success.  *  Mon  maHre,'  said  he,  *  I  wish 
to  show  yon  that  nofhing  is  beyond  my  capaci^.* 
But  he  who  put  the  labon  of  as  both  to  shame,  vras 
my  hoet,  Juan  Lopes,  whom  it  had  pleased  the 
Lord  to  render  favorable  to  the  cause.  *  Don 
Jorge,'  said  he,  ^ioquiero  enganeharme  con  usled 
(I  wish  to  enlist  with  yon  ;)  I  am  a  liberal,  and  a 
foe  to  superstition ;  I  will  take  the  field,  and,  if 
necessary,  will  follow  yon  to  the  end  of  the  world : 
Viva  Ingalaterra  /  two  el  Evangelio.^  Thns  say- 
ing, he  put  a  large  bundle  of  Testamenfa  into  a 
satchel,  and  springing  upon  the  cropper  of  his  gray 
donkey,  he  cried,  *  Arrhe  Burra^^  and  hastened 
away.    I  sat  down  to  my  journal.  - 

**  Ere  I  had  finished  writing,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  hurra  in  the  court-yard,  and  going  out,  I  found 
my  host  returned.  He  had  disposed  of  his  wfax>le 
cargo  of  twenty  Testaments  at  the  village  of  Var- 
gas, distant  from  Villa  Seoa  about  a  league.  Eight 
poor  harvest  men,  who  were  refreshing  themselves 
at  the  door  of  a  wine-house,  purchased  each  a  copy, 
whilst  the  village  schoolmaster  secured  the  rest  for 
the  little  ones  beneath  his  care,  lamenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  difficulty  he  had  long  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  religious  books,  owing  to  their 
scarcity  and  extravagant  price.  Many  other  per- 
sons were  also  anxi<His  to  purchase  Testaments, 
but  Lopez  was  nnahle  to  supply  them ;  at  his  de- 
parture, they  requested  him  to  return  within  a  few 
days. 

"  I  was  aware  that  I  was  playing  rather  a  daring 
game,  and  that  it  was  very  possible  that  when  I 
least  expected  it,  I  might  be  seised,  tied  to  the  tail 
of  a  mule,  and  dragged  either  to  the  prison  of  To- 
ledo or  Madrid.  Yet  such  a  prospect  did  not  dis- 
courage me-  in  the  least,  but  rather  urged  me  to  per- 
severe ;^  for  at  this  time,  without  the  slightest  wish 
to  magnify  myself^  I  could  say  that  I  was  eager  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  cause,  and  whether  a  ban- 
dit^s  bullet  or  the  gaol  fever  brought  my  career  to  a 
close)  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me ;  I  was 
not  than  a  stricken  man :  ^  Ride  on  because  of  the 
word  of  righteousness,'  was  my  cry. 

"  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  book  of  life  soon 
spread  like  wiM  fire  through  the  villages  of  the 
Sagra  of  Toledo,  and  wherever  my  people  and  my- 
self directed  our  course,  we  found  the  inhabitants 
disposed  to  receive  our  merchandise ;  it  was  even 
called  for  where  not  exhibited.  One  night  as  I  was 
bathing  myself  and  horse  in  the  Tagus,  a  knot  of 
people  gathered  on  the  bank,  crying,  'Come  out  of 
the  water,  Englishman,  and  give  us  books ;  we  have 
got  our  money  in  our  hands.'  The  poor  creatures 
then  held  out  their  hands,  filled  with  coartos,  a  cop- 
per coin  of  the  valu&of  a  farthing,  but  unfortunately 
I  had  no  Testaments  to  give  them.  Antonio,  how- 
ever, who  was  at  a  short  distance,  having  exhibited 
one,  it  was  instantly  tjorn  from  his  hands  by  the 
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people,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  to  obtain  posdeasion  of 
it.  It  very  frequently  oecurred,  that  the  ppor  la- 
borers in  the  neighborhood,  being  eager  to^  obtain 
Testamenta,  and  having  no  money  to  offer  usio  ex- 
change, brought  varioas  articles  to  our  habitation 
as  equiyalents ;  for  example,  rabbits,  frnit  and  bar- 
ley, and  I  made  a  point  never  to  disappoint  them, 
as  soch  articloB  were  of  utility  either  for  our  own 
ooDsoraptioa  or  that  of  the  horses. 

**  In  Villa  Seca  there  was  a  school,  in  which 
fifty-seven  children  were  taught 4be  first  rudiments 
of  education.  One  rooming  the  schoolmaster,  a 
tall  slim  figure  of  about  sixty,  bearing  on  his  head 
one  of  the  peaked  hats  of  Andalusia,  and  wrapped, 
noiwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather, 
in  a  long  cloak,  made  his  appearance,  and  having 
seated  himself,  requested  to  be  shown  one  of  our 
boc^s.  Having  delivered  it  to  him,  he  remained 
examining  it  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  At  last  he  laid  it  *down  with  a  sigh, 
and  said  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  purchase 
some  of  these  books  for  his  school,  but  from  their  ap- 
pearance, especially  from  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  binding,  he  was  apprehensive  that  to  pay  for 
them  would  exceed  the  means  of  the  parents  of 
his  pupik,  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  money, 
being  poor  laborers.  He  then  commenced  blaming 
the  government,  which  he  said  established  schools 
without  affording  the  necessary  books,  adding  that 
in  his  school  there  were  but  two  books  for  thd  use 
of  all  his  pupils,  and  these  he  confessed  contained 
but  litUe  good.  I  asked  him  what  he  considered 
the  Testaments  wdrth?  He  said,  'Sefior  Cava- 
lier, to  speak  frankly,  I  have  in  other  times  paid 
twelve  reals  for  books  inferior  to  yours  in  every 
respect,  but  I  assure  you  that  my  poor  pupils  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  half  of  that  sum.'  I 
replied,  *  I  will  sell  you  as  many  asiyou  please  for 
three  reals  each.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  poverty 
of  the  land,  and  my  friends  and  myself,  in  affording 
the  people  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction,  have 
no  wish  to  curtail  their  scanty  bread.'  He  repKed : 
'Bendito  sea  Dios,'  (blessed  be  God)  and  eould 
scarcely  believe  bis  ears.  He  instantly  purchased 
a  dozen,  expending,  as  he  said,  all  the  money  he 
possessed^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cuartos. 
The  iotrodttction  of  the  word  of  God  into  the  eoun- 
try  schools  of  Spain  is  therefore  begun ;  and  I  hum- 
bly hope  that  it  will  prove  one  of  those  events 
which  the  Bible  Society,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
will  have  most  reason  to  remember  with  joy  and 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty. 

"  An  old  peasant  is  readin g  in  the  portico.  E igh- 
ty-fouT  years  have  passed  over  his  head,  and  he  is 
almost  entirely  d6af ;  nevertheless,  he  is  reading 
aloud  the  second  of  Matthew :  three  days  since  he 
bespoke  a  Testament,  but  not  being  able  to  raise 
the  money,  he  has  not  redeemed  it  until  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  has  just  brought  thirty  iar- 
things ;  as  I  survey  die  aUvery  hair  which  over- 


shadows his  sun-burnt  countenance,  the  words  of 
the  song  occurred  to  me,  *  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  word, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

"  I  experienced  much  grave  kindness  and  simple 
hospitality  from  the  good  people  of  Villa  Seca  du- 
ring my  sojourn  amongst  them.  I  had  at  this  time 
so  won  their  hearts  by  the  '  formality'  of  my  beha- 
vior end  language,  that  I  firmly  believe  they  would 
have  resisted  te  the  knife  any  attempt  which  might 
have  been  made  to  arrest  or  maltreat  me.  He  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
Spaniard,  must  seek  him  not  in  sea-ports  and  large 
towns,  but  in  lone  and  remote  villages  like  those  of 
the  Sagnu  There  ho  will  fio^  all  that  gravity  of 
deportment  and  chivalry  of  disposition  which  Cer- 
vantes is  said  to  have  sneered  away :  and  there  he 
will  hear  in  every  day  conversation,  those  grandiose 
expressions,  which,  when  met  with  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  are  scoffed  at  as  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tions. 

"I  had  one  enemy  in  the  village — it  was  the 
curate. 

"  *  The  fellow  is  a  heretic  and  a  scoundrel,'  said 
he  one  day  in  the  conclave.  '  He  never  enters  the 
church,  and  is  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  his  Lutheran  books.  Let  him  be  bonnd  and 
sent  to  Toledo,  or  turned  out  of  the  village  at  least.* 

"  'I  will  have  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  al- 
calde, who  was  said  to  be  a  Carlist.  ^If  he  has 
his  opinions,  I  have  mine  too.  He  has  condncted 
himself  with  politeness;  Why  should  I  interfere 
with  him  %  He  has  been  courteous  to  my  daughter, 
and  has  presented  her  with  a  volume.  Que  viva !  and 
with  respect  to  his  being  a  Lutheran,  I  have  heard 
say  that  among  the  Lutherans  there  are  sons  of  as 
good  fathers  as  here.  He  appears  to  me  a  cabal- 
lero.     He  epeaks-well.' 

"  *  There  is  no  denying  it,'  said  the  surgeon. 

"  *  Who  speaks  so  well  V  shooted  the  herrador. 
'  And  who  has  more  formality  1  Vaya !  did  he  not 
praise  my  horse,  *The  flower  of  Spain  V  Did  he 
not  say,  that  in  the  whole  of  Ingalaterra  there  was 
not  a  better  ?  Did  he  not  assure  roe,  moreover,  that 
if  he  were  to  remain  ia  Spain,  he  would  purchase 
it,  giving  me  my  own  price  1  Torn  him  out,  in- 
deed !  Is  he  not  of  my  own  blood  ?  is  he  not  fair- 
complexioned }  Who  shall  turn  him  out  when  I, 
^  the  one-eyed,'  say  no. 

''  In  connection  with  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  will  now  relate  an  anecdote  not  altogether 
divested  of  singularity.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  water-mill  by  the  bridge  of  Azeoa.  I  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  tenant  of  this  mill, 
who  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  of 
Don  Antero.  One  day,  taking  me  into  a  retired 
place,  he  asked  me,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
whether  I  would  sell  him  a  thousand  Testaments 
at  the  price  at  which  I  was  disposing  of  them  to 
the  peasantry ;  sayings  if  I  would  consent  be  would 
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pay  ine  immediately.  In  fact,  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  palled  it  out  filled  with  gold  ounces. 
I  asked  him  what  was  his  reason  for  wishing  to 
make  so  considerable  a  purchase.  Wherenpon  he 
informed  me,  that  he  had  a  relation  in  Toledo  whom 
he  wished  to  establish,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  his  best  plan  would  be- to  hire  him  a  shop  there 
and  furnish  it  with  Testaments.  I  told  him  that 
he  must  think  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  probably 
the  books  would  be  seized  on  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  them  into  Toledo,  as  the  priests  and 
canons  were  much  averse  to  their  distribution. 

'^He  was  not  disconcerted,  however,  and  said 
his  relation  could  travel,  as  I  myself  was  doing,  and 
dispose  of  them  to  the  peasants  with  profit  to  him- 
self. I  confess  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  accept  his 
ofl^er,  but  at  length  declined  it,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
expose  a  poor  man  to  the  risk  of  losing  money, 
goods,  and  perhaps  liberty  and  life.  I  was  likewise 
averse  to  the  books  being  oflfered  to  the  peasantry 
at  an  advanced  price,  being  aware  that  they  could 
not  afford  it,  and  the  books,  by  such  an^  attempt, 
would  lose  a  considerable  part  of  that  influence 
which  they  then  enjoyed ;  for  their  cheapness 
Struck  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  they  considered 
it  almost  as  much  in  the  light  of  a  miracle  as  the 
Jews  the  manna  which  dropped  from  heaven  at  the 
time  they  were  famishing,  or  the  spring  which  sud- 
denly gushed  from  the  flinty  rock  to  assuage  their 
thirst  in  the  wilderness. 

**  At  this  time  a  peasant  was  continually  passing 
and  repassing  between  Villa  Seca  and  Madrid, 
bringing  us  cargoes  of  Testaments  on  a  burrico. 
We  continued  our  labors  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  villages  of  the  Sagra  were  well  supplied  with 
books,  more  especially  those  of  Vargas,  Coveja, 
Mocejon,  Villaluenga,  Villa  Seca,  and  Yungler. 
Hearing  at  last  that  our  proceedings  word  known 
at  Toledo,  and  were  causing  considerable  alarm,  we 
returned  to  Madrid." 

In  1838,  the  missionary  returns  again  from  En- 
gland to  the  scene  of  his  labors.  The  first  place 
at  which  he  commenced  operations,  was  at  Coben- 
na,  a  small  village  near  Madrid.  "  I  was  dressed," 
says  he,  **  in  the  fashion  of  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile ;  namely,  I  had 
on  my  head  a  species  of  leather  helmet  or  mon- 
tera,  with  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. I  had  the  appearance  of  a  peiBon  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  and  drove  before 
me  a  borrico  with  a  sack  of  Testaments  lying  across 
its  back.  On  nearing  the  village,  I  met  a  genteel 
boking  young  woman  leading  a  little  boy  by  the 
hand;  as  I  was  about  to  pass  her  with  the  cus- 
tomary salutation  of  vaya  usted  con  Dios^  she 
stopped,  and  aAer  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  she 
said :  '  Uncle  (7Vo,)  what  is  that  you  have  got  on 
your  borrico  1  Is  it  soap  V 

•*  •  Yes,'  I  replied ;  *  it  is  soap  to  wash  souls  clean.' 

''  She  demanded  what  I  meant ;  whereupon  I  told 


her  that  I  carried  cheap  and  godly  books  for  sale. 
On  her  requesting  to  sea  one,  I  produced  a  copy 
from  my  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  in- 
stantly commenced  reading  with  u  loud  roice,  and 
continned  so  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  oceaaioDally 
exclaiming  :  '  Que  lectura  tan  bonita,  que  lectura 
tan  linda !  What  beaotifiil,  what  charming  read- 
ing !'  At  last,  on  my  informing  her  that  I  was  in 
a  hurry  and  could  not  wait  any  longer,  she  said, 
*  true,  true,'  and  asked  me  the  price  of  the  book : 
I  told  her  *  but  three  reals ;'  whereupon  she  said, 
that  though  what  I  asked  was  very  little,  it  was 
more  than  she  could  afiford  to  give,  as  there  was 
little  or  no  money  in  those  parts.  I  said  I  was 
sorry  for  it,  but  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  the 
books  for  less  than  I  had  demanded,  and  aecord- 
ingly,  resuming  it,  wished  her  farewell,  and  left  her. 
I  had  not,  however,  proceeded  thirty  yards,  when 
the  boy  came  running  behind  me,  shouting,  out  of 
breath ;  '  stop,  unele,  the  book  1  the  book !'  Upon 
overtaking  me,  he  delivered  the  three  reals  in  cop^ 
per,  and  seizing  the  Testament,  ran  back  to  her, 
who  I  suppose  was  his  sister,  flourishing  the  book 
over  his  head  with  great  glee. 

**  On  arriving  at  the  village,  I  directed  my  steps 
to  a  hoose,  around  the  door  of  which  I  saw  seTenil 
people  gathered,  chiefly  women.  On  my  display- 
ing my  books,  their  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused, 
and  every  person  had  speedily  one  in  his  hand, 
many  reading  aloud ;  however,  after  waiting  nearly 
an  hour,  I  had  disposed  of  but  one  copy,  all  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  distress  of  the  times,  and 
the  almost  total  want  of  money,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  ackndwiedged  that  the  books  were  won- 
derfully cheap,  and  appeared  to  be  very  good  and 
Christian-like.  I  was  about  to  gather  up  my  mer- 
chandise and  depart,  when  on  a  sudden  the  curate 
of  the  place  made  his  appearance.  After  baring 
examined  the  books  for  some  time  with  considera- 
ble attention,  he  asked  me  the  price  of  a  copy,  and 
upon  my  informing  him  that  it  was  three  reals,  he 
replied  that  the  binding  was  worth  more,  and  that 
he  was  much  afraid  that  I  had  stolen  the  books, 
and  that  it  was  perhaps  his  duty  to  send  me  to  pri- 
son as  a  suspicious  character ;  but  added,  that  the 
books  were  good  books,  however  they  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  concluded  by  purchasing  two  copies. 
The  poor  people  no  sooner  heard  their  curate  re- 
commend the  volumes,  than  all  were  eager  to  secure 
one,  and  hurried  here  and  there  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  money,  so  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
copies  were  sold  almost  in  an  instant.  This  adven- 
ture not  only  affords  an  instance  of  the  power  still 
possessed  by  the  Spanish  clergy  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  but  proves  that  such  influence  is  not 
always  exerted  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

**  In  another  village,  on  my  showing  a  Testament 
to  a  woman,  she  said  that  she  had  a  child  at  school 
for  whom  she  should  like  to  purchase  one,  but  that 
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Ae  mntft  know  Unt  whether  the  hook  was  caloa> 
kited  to  be  of  eervice  to  him.  She  then  went  away, 
and  presently  retained  with  the  schoolinaeter,  fol- 
h>wed  by  aH  the  children  under  hie  care  ;  she  then, 
showing  the  sehoolmaster  a  book,  inquired  if  it 
woald  answer  for  her  son.  The  schoolmaster  called 
her  a  simpleton  for  asking  snch  a  question,  and  said 
that  he  knew  the  book  well,  and  there  was  not  its 
equal  in  the  world  (no  hay  otro  en  el  mundo,)  He 
instantly  purchased  Are  copies  ibr  his  pupils,  re> 
gretting  that  he  had  no  more  money,  ^  for  if  I  had,* 
said  he,  *i  would  buy  the  whole  cargo.*  Upon 
hearing  Ibis,  the  woman  purchased  foer  copies, 
aanely,  one  for  her  living  eon,  another  for  her  de- 
teased  husband,  a  third  for  herself,  and  a  fourth  for 
her  brother,  whom  she  said  she  was  expecting  home 
that  night  from  Madrid. 

^  hi  this  manner  we  proceeded,  not,  however, 
with  onifonn  eoecess.  In  some  Tillages  the  peoi^e 
were  ao  poor  and  needy  that  they  literally  had  no 
money ;  even  in  these,  however,  we  managed  to 
dispose  of  a  few  copies  in  exchange  for  barley  or 
refreshments.  On  eotwing  one  very  small  hamlet, 
Victoriano  wasst(0{^d  by  the  curate,  who,  on  learn- 
ing what  he  earned,  told  him  that  unless  he  in- 
stantly departed,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  impri- 
soned, and  would  write  to  Madrid  in  order  to  give 
information  of  what  was  going  on.  The  excursion 
lasted  about  eight  days.  Immediately  after  my 
return,  I  despatched  Victoriano  to  Caramanchel,  a 
village  at  a  short  distance  from  Madrid,  the  only 
one  towards  the  west  which  had  not  been  visited 
bst  year.  He  stayed  there  about  an  hour,  and  dis- 
posed of  twelve  copies,  and  then  returned,  as  he 
was  exceedingly  timid,  and  was  afraid  of  being 
met  by  the  thieves  who  swarm  on  that  read  in  the 
evening.*' 


SOLITARY  CONTEMPLATIONS. 
EVENING. 
How  sweet  to  itsnd  ere  the  aoA  twilight  ckMes, 

Upon  some  rpck  that  beetles  o*er  •  atream : 
Which  oft  meandering,  in  the  distance  loses, 
Amid  the  sedge,  its  faintly  silver  gleam. 

Here  with  yon  slope,  all  forest-crowned  before  us. 
And  meadows  coursing  to  the  flickering  West, 

First  ffom  the  groves  list  we  the  plaintive  chorus, 
Led  by  the  Whippoorwill's  repining  breast. 

Here,  the  last  fngnmee  from  their  petals  breathing, 
Close  with  the  night  the  incense-teeming  flowers, 

Yet  upward  wiih  their  dying  odor  wreathing. 
Bear  the  last  sigh  of  the  departing  hours. 

Now,  not  as  when  the  noon-tide  glare  was  stresming. 
Hushed  are  the  myriad  voices  of  the  Day, 

The  glow-worm  is  a-Iight,  the  stars  out-beaming, 
And  hist!  the  cricket's  merry  roundelay. 

Each  star  that  struggles  from  that  deep  blue  ether, 
Wakes  into  life  some  tiny  friend  below, 

Each  little  viol  mid  the  tangled  heather, 
Breathes  to  its  starry  love  a  nightly  vow. 
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The  glorious  chariot  of  the  sun  descending, 

Hath  left  its  traces  in  the  tinted  sky, 
In  myriad  forms  the  gorgeous  colors  blending, 

Still  as  they  change  grow  dim,  and  fade,  and  die. 

First  of  the  train,  from  out  the  western  heaven, 
Starts  the  bright  Hesper,  welcoming  the  night, 

Her  watching  sisters,  handmaids  of  the  Even, 
From  their  far  chambers  tremble  into  sight. 

The  low  sweet  voices  of  the  night  uprising. 
In  chastened  symphony  salute  the  ear, 

The  shadows  clothe  the  hills,  the  vales  despising, 
The  moon's  full  tide  is  poured,  and  night  is  here. 

Bottnuire,  1643*  J/'S.  S. 


MY  SCHOOLMASTER ; 
OR,  BLAGKSTONE  MADE  EASY. 

Ten  years  of  my  life  had  rolled  away,  when,  one 
beautiful  morning,  in  the  month  of  September,  I 
was  informed  by  my  aunt  that  she  intended  to  send 
me  that  day  to  the  only  schoolmaster  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  lived  abont  foar  miles  from  onr  resi- 
dence, and  that  I  most  at  once  prepare  myself  to  go. 

Of  the  gentleman  who  kept  the  school,  I  knew 
nothing,  except  that  from  one  or  two  of  my  acquain- 
tances I  had  heard  of  his  rigor  in  exacting  disci- 
pline, and  had  once,  at  the  village  church,  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  person.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  was  many  months  older,  I  had  acquired  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  his  ways  and  actions, 
both  past  and  present,  which  a  pupil  only  attains  of 
his  pedagogue,  and  this  much  abont  him  I  am 
ready  to  verify.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  in  his 
youth,  that  is,  like  hundreds  of  yoong  men  of  that 
and  the  present  day,  he  had  studied  law  with  the 
intention  of  following  the  practice ;  but  on  becom- 
ing more  fully  acquainted  wiih  it,  and  finding  that 
in  this  science  appalling  difficulties  must  be  sur- 
mounted to  obtain  success,  he  prudently  resolved 
to  abandon  it,  for  the  more  romantic  but  calum- 
niated occupation  of  school  keeping.  I  say  calum- 
niated, because  this  profession  is  abused  and  con- 
sidered somewhat  degrading,  when  a  second  thought 
would  convince  any  one  of  its  nobleness  and  ele- 
vation. I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  an  eulogy  opon 
schoolmasters,  but  merely  to  lament  en  passant, 
that  their  true  value  is  so  little  considered  and  their 
inflnence  over  the  rising  generation  so  little  appre- 
ciated. It  will  be  my  purpose  now  to  mention  one 
of  the  peculiarities  which  characterized  his  S3r8tem 
of  instruction,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
me. 

My  old  schoolmaster,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  a 
lawyer,  and  the  study  of  that  science  had  produced 
upon  his  mind  the  singular  conviction,  that  law 
should  apply  to  all  bodies  or  societies  on  a  small 
scale,  as  well  as  to  nations ;  and  the  science  of  law, 
such  as  detailed  by  the  learned  Blackstone,  he  had 
discovered  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  his  old- 
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field  school.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  I  con- 
sidered study  to  be  decidedly  a  hambug — a  species 
of  durance  vile  which  my  parents  had  undergone 
before  roe,  (at  least  they  said  so,)  and  which,  by  a 
continuance  of  the  same  custom,  was  now  to  be 
endured  by  me.  I  need,  therefore,  scarcely  say 
that  the  thermometer  of  my  natural  love  and  af- 
fection towards  the  human  species  fell  considerably, 
when  the  scale  came  to  be  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  race  denominated  schoolmasters.  But,  as 
I  had  never  been  to  a  schoolmaster,  though  I  had 
graduaVed  under  a  schoolmistress,  and  having  fre- 
quently heard  my  playmates  relate,  with  a  shud- 
der, some  of  his  horrible  flagellations  and  incar- 
cerations, I  naturally  viewed  this  potent  personage 
with  a  religious  awe — a  holy  horror — which  was 
much  increased  by  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  his 
appearance.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  felt 
a  little  nervous  at  the  arrival  of  the  momentous 
day  on  which  I  was  to  be  inducted  into  this  temple 
of  Minerva;  a  temple  which,  as  1  afterwards  found* 
bad  ample  claims  to  be  dedicated  to  many  other 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

A  mysterious  note,  sealed  and  given  me  by  my 
aunt,  was  the  only  passport  that  accompanied  me 
down  the  long  lane  to  the  schoolhouse,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  indeed  the  broad  road  leading 
to  destruction*  I  knocked  timidly  at  ^he  door— it 
was  opened,  and  I  went  in.  But,  f^as  !  as  soon  10 
I  entered,  I  was  horror-struck — ^my  direst  anticipa- 
tions were  in  a  moment  realised,  and  I  beheld  a 
boy  muoh  older  than  myself  writhing  in  the  arms 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  undergoing  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law ;  or,  as  the  boys  called  it, 
**  satisfying  the  execation.^*  The  boys,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  din,  were  giggling  and  laughing; 
throwing  playthings  across  the  room  in  exchange 
for  an  apple;  leaping  over  and  tripping  «p  one 
another,  and  luxuriating  in  all  imaginable  excesses. 
As  for  me,  my  head  became  dizzy — my  vision 
failed,  and  I  attempted  to  rush  into  the  open  air, 
and  be  free  once  more  ;  but  the  heavy  door  had 
swung  to,  and  the  elevated  latch  baffled  all  my 
feeble  efforts  to  upraise  it.  Yea — I  was  a  prisoner. 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  stunning  noise  ceased. 
Its  encouraging  effect  upon  me  was  electrical.  I 
looked  round  and  beheld  every  one  in  his  seat  per- 
fectly still.  The  storm  had  ceased — the  roaring 
stream  had  again  lapsed  into  the  murmuring  brook, 
and  nothing  was  heard,  save  a  monotonous-  and 
continual  hum  that  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  dis- 
tant moan  of  the  spinning-wheel.  I  was  startled 
from  the  stupor  in  which  I  had  been  thrown,  by 
the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  just  per- 
ceived me,  and  was  summoning  me  to  place  my- 
self within  a  convenient  distance  of  his  august 
personage ;  or,  in  his  language,  to  be  initiated  at 
the  bar  of  the  court.  I  walked  up  without  hesita- 
tion, knowing  that  my  aunt  had  made  all  arrange- 
mients  with  hyai,  and  expecting  a  few  inquiries  as 


to  ony  iNNvficiftncy  10  ths  studies  whielt  are  wmtiHtf 
taught,  and  en  wliieh  I  had  bestowed  some  littW 
attention.  I  accordingly  oaosed  the  pictorial  illus* 
trations  of  Europe,  Aaia  and  Africa  to  pass  in  in- 
stant review  before  my  mind,  not  forgetting  lind- 
ley  Murray's  definition  of  graniBiar,  tad  acaaning 
particularly  the  most  complex  portions  of  tho 
multiplication  table.  Judge  of  my  aarprise  and  dis- 
gust, when,  instead  of  hearing  a  question  pertinent 
to  some  of  these,  I  was  asked,  in  a  stentortaa 
voice-^"  What  is  law  V'  Now,  although  like  every 
body  else  in  the  world,  I  bad  heard^something  aboul 
the  law  and  its  vast  powers,  slfll  I  bad  aehona 
misgivings  as  to  my  individual  capacity  to  give  a 
corjrect  definition  of  the  aforesaid  science.  I 
could  see  that  the  boys  near  me,  compassioDating 
my  situation,  were  trying  to  tell  me,  and  the  whis- 
pered word — "  rulafaction'' — fell  distinctly  on  my 
ear;  but,  as  I  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  any  auch  word,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
disregard  it,  and  was  fain  to  tell  him  I  did  not  know. 
*'  Well,  sir,"  was  the  immediate  reply,  **  the  law 
is  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  xight,  and  prohibi- 
ting what  is  wrong."  This  was  delivered  with 
the  volubility  of  frequent  repetition,  and  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  practical  aj^lications— 
**  Well,  sir,  I  am  the  supreme  power ;  this  school 
is  the  state,  and  this  rule  of  action,"  exhibiting  a 
stout,  flexible  ferule,  '*  is  t"^*"  the  hiw,"  answered 
I  with  confidenOe.  "  Yes  sir,  right,  very  right ; 
this  is  the  law,  and  this  is  the  way  it  acta" — ^whack- 
ing it  down  emphatically  upon  the  bench.  Ail 
this  was  performed  with  a  seriousness  and  gravity 
that  would  have  put  a  judge  to  the  blush,  and  was 
immediately  followed  in  the  same  strain  by  an  in-* 
terrogatory,  the  answer  of  which  I  fondly  flattered 
myself  admitted  of  no  doubt  or  cavil — "  What  is 
the  greatest  book  that  ever  was  written  ?"  1  an- 
swered with  promptness,  but  with  a  reverence  my 
aunt  had  impressed  upon  me — "  the  Bible."  This 
staggered  him,  for  he  could  neither  deny  nor  gain- 
say it,  but  he  plainly  desired  an  answer  like  that 
to  his  first  question — expressive  of  total  ignorance. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  modify  his  ques- 
tion, and  asked  me  with  more  harshness  of  man- 
ner, "What  is  the  next  greatest  book  in  the 
world?"  This  threw  me  again  upon  my  haunches; 
but  of  all  the  books  1  had  ever  read,  the  claims  of 
Parley's  Tales  of  Africa,  and  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies  shone  preeminently  above  all  the  rest. 
While,  therefore,  I  was  cautiously  weighing  these 
two,  and  the  Lion  Hunt  of  Parley  and  Peter  Piper 
of  the  melodies  were  striving  to  work  the  ascen- 
dancy, I  was  startled  by  a  direction,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  if  I  did '  not  know  I  had  better 
say  so.  I  accordingly  Vanished  all  thoughts  of 
these  delightful  books  and  again  plead  total  igno- 
rance. An  answer,  as  before,  w^  of  course  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  was  too  important  u>,h^  trusted  to 
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wofdB  only,  withont  mofe  Ui^nble  oTidenoe  of  what 
tbe  greateot  book  was.  A  large  atone  was  there- 
fore prodaced,  and  I  was  aaked  what  it  waa,  and 
what  waa  its  oolor.  I  answered  readily.  '*  Yes, 
ahv*'  said  he, "  sione^blaok,  or  blaok-stone ;  recollect 
that  Blackstone  is  the  greatest  book  that  ever  was 
written/*  *^  Now,  sir,"  added  he,  **  yon  know  what 
law  is;  toke  caie  that  yon  do  not  inear  any  of  its 
penalties,  for  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  ereiy  wrong  hath  its  appropriate  remedy.** 

Being  thus  edified  and  indoctrinated  into  the 
definition  of  law,  a  science  with  which  I  certainly 
had  not  expected  to  have  any  connexion,  before 
entering  the  schoolhouse,  I  was  led  to  my  seat, 
and,  after  handing  me  a  book,  and  pointing  oat  a 
lesson,  the  schoolmaster  left  me  to  take  op  some 
other  bttsinesa.  On  taking  my  seat,  and  reflecting 
on  what  had  passed,  I  began  to  think  my  school- 
master the  strangest  being  in  existenoei  '  I^  how- 
ever, said  nothing  ahont  Me  mode  of  ireatmeA  or 
esamination,'  cencloding  that  was  the  proper  and 
enstomary  way  of  managing  matters,  and  charita- 
bly impnting  my  want  of  apprehension  to  my  own 
inesperienee.  I  had  hardly  begun  to  apply  myself 
steadily  to  my  book,  before  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a  practical  operation  of  some  of  this 
scholastic  law.  It  appeared,  that  one  of  the  boys 
had  taken  and  appn^^nated  to  his  own  use  the 
graauaar  of  another,  for  which,  or  rather  for  Jus- 
tice, he  now  appKed  to  the  sehoolmaater.  "  Yes,'* 
he  replied,  after  the  boy  had  stated  the  case,  "an 
action  of  trover  and  conversion  will  lie — ^here  is 
the  capias  ad  reMpondendum^  a  writ  which  lies 
to  compel' an  eppearance  at  the  beginning  of  a 
snit— eerve  it  on  him  to  appear  to-morrow  at 
the  called  ewxtt^utiiiia  fiat,  mat  cmhmy  The 
boy  seemed  to  understand  the  process  perfoctly, 
handed  the  slip  of  paper,  which  was  the  writ,  to 
the  offender,  and  returned  to  his  seat.  The  case 
was  docketed,  and  thus  ended  the  matter  for  the 
present.  But  to  me  it  was  all  a  mystery,  and  I 
ventnred  to  ask  the  one  next  to  me  the  meaning  of 
Ihts  seemingly  farcical  operation^  My  companion 
gave  me  a  kwk,  expressive  at  once  of  surprise 
and  contempt  for  my  ignorance,  but  went  on  to 
inform  me  that  Hiynphrey  Brown  had  brought  an 
action  of  trover  and  conversibn  against  Robert 
Hitesby,  (for  having  found  and  converted  to*  his 
own  Qse,)  and  that  one  or  the  other  would  certainly 
receive  a  whipping  to-morrow.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  the  mode  of  conducting  it  was  this :  a 
writ  wee  issued,  summoning  the  offendev  or  defen- 
dant to  appear  at  the  next  court,  and  '  answer  the 
charge.  If  he  failed  to  come,  judgment  at  once 
went  against  him  by  default,  and  he  was  inevitably 
flogged,  unless  some  excellent  reason  was  given 
for  his  absence.  If  he  did  come,  the  declaration 
vras  generally  made  out  fietione  legis^  in  imagina- 
tion, and  the  canse  brought  for  trial,  when  tbe  de- 
feadftDt  :pleaded  anything  he  chose ;  bi|t,  in  most 


cases,  the  general  issue  of  t  denial  of  the  chltfge, 
after  which  the  master  or  the  chancellor,  as  he  had 
now  become,  decided  the  case  according  to  the 
evidence— that  is,  in  the  manner  that  best  suited 
h|^  inclination.  If  it  went  against  the  defendant, 
he  was  to  make  satisfaction,  and  receive  a  certain 
nnmber  of  stripes ;  if  against  the  plaintiff,  the  law 
(being  the  said'  ferule)  inflicted  eests,  which  was 
five  stripes  in  all  cases. 

All  these  things  excited  my  curiosity  to  the 
utmost,  and  eagerly  did  I  await  the  approaching 
day  to  'Witness  the  called  court  and  its  operations. 
I  found  that  this  singular  phenomenon  a  school- 
master had  introduced  into  his  school,  was  what  I 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  regular  practice  of 
the  courts;  having  divided  the  causes  into  criminal 
and  civil— and  instituted  two  courts — the  common 
law  and  the  chancery  or  equity,  of  which  he  was 
respectively  both  judge  and  chancellor.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  bring  most  of  the  cases  under 
chancery  jurisdiction,  whether  in  violation  of  actual 
custom  or  not,  because  in  that  court  he  was  saved 
the  trouble  of  a  jory,  and  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  violation  of  all  precedent  to  have  proceeded 
at  common  law  without  the  intervention  of  a  joryi 
Besides,^  in  chancery,  he  delivered  his  decrees 
without  any  reserve ;  for  he  liked  a  summary  pro* 
cess,  and  after  the  decree  was  pronounced,  would 
issue  execution,  and  serve  and  execute  it  himself, 
which  invariably  ended  in  his  chastising  somebody. 
He,  therefore,  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
chancellor.  Judge,  jury,  sheriff,  and  executioner, 
and  '* satisfying  the  execution^'  seemed  always  to 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure ;  a  process,  for  which 
we  all,  jointly  and  severally,  entertained  the  most 
thorough  and  unmitigated  disgust. 

This  singular  man  was  remarkably  tall,  being 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height, — he  always  wore  a  suit 
of  rusty  black, — ^possessed  an  eye  as  cold  and 
piercing  as  a  rattlesnake's — and  his  arms,  which 
were  of  surpassing  length,  played  about  horizon- 
tally in  their  sockets,  like  tbe  feelers  of  a  polypus. 
He  wtf  never  known  to  smile,  and  his  features 
pbsseiSCd  a  fixedness  and  rigidity  which  was  the 
saM^  under  all  situations  and  circumstances.  The' 
imagiftliry  circle,  described  by  the  end  of  his  mid- 
dle finger  during  a  revolution  of  his  arm,  he  de- 
nominated the  bar  of  the  common  law  court,  and 
any  peiBcm  standing  within  that  line  was  said  to  be 
at  the  bar  of  the  court.  In  one  corner  of  the  room, 
a  space  about  four  feet  square,  was  partitioned  off 
by  a  number  of  bars,  forming  a  lettiee  work,  whicfh 
he  used  to  tell  each  new  scholar  was  the  place  fbf 
holding  his  court  of  chancery-^so  called,  he  would 
add,  from  ean<;etf»— bars,  placed  crosswise  to  keep 
off  the  crowd,  and  not  as  Lord  Coke  eaith  from 
canceZ/orm^— the  lord  chancellor.  Against  the 
wall,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  hung  a 
code  of  crimes  with  their  respective  punishments 
annexed,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the  hein- 
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Nor  cocqaeriog  chiefs  disdunfully  raWle 
Felons  leu  dcepljp  stained  with  human  gore. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

Nor  sught  that  vanity  or  vice  e*er  ga* e^ 
Can  gleam  of  eomfort  shed  on  death's  dark  hoor : 

No  ray  of  glory  penetrates  the  grare^ 

Nor  yott,  ye  prood,  their  abject  fate  despise, 
If  memory  o*cr  their  bones  no  trophy  raise,— 

White  pyramids  o*er  mightier  yUlsins  rise, 
And  lying  epitaphs  lecord  their  praise. 

Can  fulsome  eulogy,  tho*  carred  on  stone, 

Give  infamy  a  place  on  Honor's  roll  ? 
Can  wealth,  or  rank,  for  sinful  deeds  atone  ? 

Or  screen  from  punishment,  the  forfeit  soul  T 

Perhaps  on  yonder  tottering  bench  was  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  demoniac  ire  ; 

Hands,  \hat  the  piralo  banner  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  Mamberiog  cities  wrapt  in  midnight  fire. 

But  pas^0D*s  fitful  gust  their  barque  did  veer, 
Fraught  with  the  siwils  of  crime,  from  wisdoqi's  ohart, 

Stem  destiny  cut  short  their  mad  career, 
•And  stilled  the  restless  throbbings  of  their  heart 

Full  many  a  grub,  his  embryo  wing  bemoiled 

By  his  own  muck,  in  frosty  fetters  lies ; 
Full  many  a  serpent,  quick  for  vengeance  coiled, 

Turns  on  himself  his  poisoned  fang  and  dies. 

Some  village  Burr  with  rage  of  conquest  blind ; 

Who  on  to  plunder  led  his  lawless  mob : 
Some  uagorged  Robespierre  may  here  have  pined ; 

Some  Hastings  nabbed  in  pilfering  a  fob. 

Bright  corps  of  gKstening  bayonets  to  command ; 

The  groans  of  mangled  armies  to  despise ; 
To  scatter  ruin  o'er  a  smiling  land ; 

And  read  their  triumphs  in  a  nation's  eyes ; 

Their  lot  forbade  :  but  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  crimes,  for  virtues  they  bad  none. 

Doomed  those  to  gibbets  who  had  gained  a  throne 
By  slaaghtering  thousands  where  they  murdered  one  ; 

Doomed  them  the  pains  of  poverty  to  bear ; 

To  stifle  pity  and  encounter  shame ; 
While  conscience  gnawed  the  heart,  gay  smiles  to  wear, 

And  carry  to  their  death's  a  tainted  name. 

Far  from  the  raging  battle's  nobler  strife. 

Their  vulgar  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Amid  the  tamer  scenes  of  civil  life. 

They  kepi  the  reckless  tenor  of  their  way.    ■ 

Brutal  their  deeds,  as  brutal  was  their  doom  ; 

Swung  high  like  larcinous  curs  *twixt  earth  and  sky  : 
Rank  on  their  sliallow  graves  the  thistles  bloom. 

Nor  do  their  bleaching  bones  awake  a  sigh. 

Their  names ;  their  crimes ;  fhe  tying  of  the  noose  ; 

Their  dire  contortions  ;  how  they  gnsp'd  for  breath  ; 
In  youthful  hearts  a  wholesome  dread  infuse, 

Warning  to  shun  the  malefactor's  death. 

For,  who  in  brute  forgetfulness  so  sunk. 

Thinks  of  the  felon's  suffocating  pains  ; 
Of  buzzards  feasting  on  his  ghastly  trunk ; 

Nor  feels  the  blood  quick  curdling  in  his  veins  ? 

With  vain  regrets  the  h-Il-doomed  bosom  heaves ; 

Without  a  ray  of  hope  the  wretch  expires  : 
And  torments  feels,  ere  yet  this  world  he  leaves. 

Foretaste  of  h-U*s  anticipated  fires. 


For  thae  who  sood  must  join  the  uDbnnor'd  dead, 
in  the  dark  grave  thy  final  doom  to  wait ; 

If  here,  by  philanthropic  spirit  led, 
Some  future  Howard  should  inquire  thy  fate ; 

Haply  thy  weather-beaten  guard  may  say ; 

*'  Oft  at  his  grating  have  we  seen  his  form, 
"  His  red  eye  flashing  back  the  lightning's  ray, 

**  And  bosom  bared  in  mockery  of  the  storm. 

"  There  mom  and  noon,  high  raised  on  crazy  bench, 
"  Whose  want  of  legs  fantastic  props  supply, 

^His  fettered  hands  in  fury  would  he  clench, 
*«  And  soowl  upon  the  Motiy  passing  by. 

*'  Now  talking  loud,  now  grinning  as  in  jest, 
'*  Or  muttering  horrid  curses,  wotild  be  stand  ; 

"  Now  drooping  sad,  m  by  remorse  opprest ; 
**  Now  wan,  aghast,  as  tho'  by  fear  uBmanned. 

**  One'eve  we  missed  his  daik  and  withering  scowl ; 

**  No  curse  was  mottered  from  his  impious  throat ; 
**  Nor  echoed  be  the  watch-dog's  midnight  howl. 

*'  Nor  mocked  at  morn  the  cock's  enlivening  note, 

*'  Slow  rsse  the  day  to  riew  the  dismal  vnreieh,— 

"  A  auicide  congealing  ia  his  gore ; 
"  Enter  and  read,  if  thou  canst  read,  the  sketch, 

**  Chalked  by  his  hand  behind  his  prison  door." 

SKBTCH. 

Here  once  a  restless  murderer  laid  his  head, — 
A  wretch  Id  guilt  and  infamy  well  known ; 

Fair  virtus  on  his  heart  no  beam  e'er  shed. 
And  Satan  early  marked  him  for  his  own. 

Foul  weie  hia  passiens,  and  his  soul  severe ; 

Heaven  did  a  penalty  as  direful  send : 
He  who  to  other's  sorrows  gave  no  tear. 

Found  in  his  dying  hour  no  pitying  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  evil  deeds  to  know. 

Nor  trace  his  sufferings  to  their  dread  abode ; 
There  must  he  dwell  in  never  ending  woe, 
By  roan  unpilied,  unforgiven  of  God.  C, 
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"  SOUTHEV'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  specimenn  of 
Naval  Biography  tbat  the  language  affmids.  Them 
is  more  in  the  oharaeter  of  Lord  Collhigwood  to 
love  and  to  admire ;  more  of  those  beantiful,  moral 
traits,  which  shine  with  so  pure  and  so  happy  a 
light  from  those  in  high  stations.  Nelson's  moral 
character  will  not  bear  close  inspection.  He  is 
tho  bold,  dashing  warrior  and  thorough-bred  sea- 
man, whose  chief  delights  were  summed  op  in  the 
sailor's  toast  of  **  Women,  war,  and  wine.'*  "When 
you  doubt,  fight,"  was  .Nelson's  rule ;  and  this 
maxim  led  him  into  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  one 
of  the  most  grand  and  imposing  navai  engagements 
afforded  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  This  ac* 
tion  was  k>aght  by  Nelson,  contrary  to  orders. 
Had  he  not  won  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
hung.    He  knew  thisy  and  it  weighed  upon  him 
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until  the  affair  was  decided ;  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  and  when  the  result  was  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, he  was  heard  to  say — ^*  Well,  I  have  foaght 
contrary  to  orders  and  shall  perhaps  be  hanged  ;** 
a  pleasing  reflection  certainly  for  a  hero! 

'*  Great  actions,"  says  Southey  in  his  thrilling 
account  of  this  engagement, "  whether  military  or 
nayali  have  generally  given  celebrity  to  the  scenes 
from  whence  they  are  denominated ;  and  thus  petty 
villages,  and  capes,  and  bays,  known  only  to  the 
coasting  trader,  become  associated  with  mighty 
deeds,  and  their  names  are  made  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Here,  however,  the 
scene  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  drama.  The 
political  importance  of  the  Sound  is  such,  that 
grand  objects  are  not  needed  there  to  impress  the 
imagination  ;  yet  is  the  channel  full  of  grand  and 
interesting  objects,  both  of  art  and  nature.  This 
passage,  which  Denmark  had  so  long  considered 
as  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  is,  in  its  narrowest  part, 
aboQt  three  miles  wide ;  and  here  the  city  of  Eisi 
nore  is  situated;  except  Copenhagen,  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Danish  towns.  Every  vessel 
which  passes  lowers  her  top-galhnt-sails,  and  pays 
toll  at  Elsinore ;  a  toll,  which  is  believed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  consent  of  the  traders  te  that 
sea,  Denmark  taking  upon  itself  the  charge  of  con 
stmcting  lighthouses,  and  erecting  signals,  to  mark 
the  shoals  and  rocks  from  the  Cattegat  to  the 
Baltic :  and  they,  on  their  part,  agreeing  that  all 
ships  should  pass  this  way,  in  order  that  all  might 
pay  their  shares ;  none  from  that  time  using  the 
passage  of  the  Belt ;  because  it  w«s  not  fitting  that 
they  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  beacons  in 
dark  and  stonny  weather,  should-  evade  contribu- 
ting to  them  in  fair  seasons  and  summer  nights. 
Of  late  years,  about  ten  thousand  vessels  had  an- 
nually paid  this  contribution  in  time  of  peace. 
Adjoining  Elsinore,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  penin- 
sular promontory,  upon  the  nearest  point  of  land 
to  the  Swedish  coast,  stands  Cronenburg  Castle, 
bailt  aAer  Tyobo  Brahe*s  design ;  a  magnificent 
pile — at  once  a  palace,  and  fortress,  and  state-pri- 
aoD,  with  its  spires  and  towers,  and  battlements 
and  batteries.  On  the  left  of  the  strait  is  the  old 
Swedish  eily  of  Helsinbnrg ;  at  the  foot,  and  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  To  the  north  of  Helsinburg  the 
shores  are  steep  and  rocky :  they  lower  to  the 
south,  and  the  distant  spires  of  Landscrona,  Lund, 
and  Malmore  are  seen  in  the  flat  country.  The 
Danish  shores  consist  partly  of  ridges  of  sand ;  hot 
more  frequently  they  are  diversified  with  corn- 
fi^s,  meadows,  slopes,  and  are  covered  with  rich 
wood  and  villages  and  villas,  and  summer  palaces 
heioogiBg  to  the  king  and  the  nobility,  and  deno- 
ting the  vicinity  of  a  great  capital.  The  isles  of 
Hoen,  Stathohn,  and  Amak,  appear  in  the  widen- 
ing channel ;  and  al  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
firooa  Elsinore,  stands  Copenhagen,  in  full  view ; 
tiie  best  city  of  the  north,  and  one  of  the  finest 


capitals  of  Europe ;  visible,  with  its  stately  spireSf 
far  off.  Amid  these  magnificent  objects,  there  are 
some  which  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  re- 
collections which  they  call  forth.  The  Isle  of 
Huen,  a  lovely  domain,  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, had  been  the  munificent  gift  of  Frederick 
the  Second  to  Tycbo  Bmhe.  It  has  higher  shores 
than  the  near  coast  of  Zealand,  or  than  the  Swe«» 
dish  coast  in  that  part.  Here  most  of  his  discove- 
ries were  made ;  and  here  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
of  his  observatory,  and  of  the  mansion  where  he 
was  visited  by  princes ;  and  where,  with  a  princely 
spirit,  he  received  and  entertained  all  comers  from 
all  parts,  and  promoted  science  by  his  liberality,  as 
well  as  by  his  labors.  Elsinore  is  a  name  familiar 
to  English  ears,  being  inseparably  associated  with 
Hamlet,  and  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  human 
genius.  Cronenburg  had  been  the  scene  of  deeper 
tragedy :  here  Queen  Matilda  was  confined,  the 
victim  of  a  foul  and  murderous  court  intrigue. 
Here,  amid  heart-breaking  griefs,  she  found  con- 
solation in  nursing  her  infant.  Here  she  took  her 
everlasting  leave  of  that  infant,  when,  by  the  inter-' 
ferenee  of  England,  her  own  deliverance  was  ob- 
tained ;  and,  as  the  ship  bore  her  away  firom  a' 
country,  where  the  venial  indiscretions  of  youth 
and  unsuspicious  gayety  had  been  so  cruelly  pun- 
ished, upon  these  towers  she  fixed  her  eyes^  and 
stood  upon  the  deck,  obstinately  gazing  towards 
them  till  the  last  speck  had  disappeared. 

*'  The  Sonnd  being  the  only  frequented  entrance 
to  the  Bakic,  the  great  Mediterranean  of  the  North, 
few  parts  of  the  sea  disfday  so  frequent  a  naviga- 
tion. In  the  height  of  the  season  not  fewer  than  a 
hundred  vessels  pass  every  four- and- twenty  hours, 
for  many  weeks  in  succession :  but  never  had  so 
busy  or  so  splendid  a  scene  been  exhibited  there  as 
on  this  day,  when  the  British  floet  prepared  to  force 
that  passage,  where,  till  now,  all  ships  had  veiled 
-their  topsails  to  the  flag  of  Denmark.  The  whole 
force  consisted  of  fifty-one  sail  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  of  which  sixteen  were  of  the  line.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bomb  and  gun  vessels  took  their 
stations  off  Cronenburg  Castle,  to  cover  the  fleet ; 
while  others  on  the  larboard  were  ready  to  engage 
the  Swedish  shore.  The  Danes,  having  improved 
every  moment  which  ill-timid  negotiation  and  baf- 
fling weather  gave  them,  had  lined  their  shore  with 
batteries ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Monarch,  which  was 
the  leading  ship,  came  abreast  of  them,  a  fire  was 
opened  from  about  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and 
mortars :  our  light  vessels  immediately,  in  return, 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  castle.  Here  was  all 
the  pompous  circumstance,  and  exciting  reality  of 
war,  without  its  effects ;  for  this  ostentations  dis- 
play was  but  a  bloodless  prelude  to  the  wide  and 
sweeping  destruction  which  was  soon  to  follow. 
The  enemies*  shot  fell  near  enough  to  splash  the 
water  on  board  our  ships :  not  relying  upon  any 
forbearance  of  the  Swedes,  they  meant  to  have 
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kept  the  midchannel ;  but,  when  they  perceived 
that  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  Helsingburgt  atid 
that  no  batteries  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Swedish 
shore,  they  inclined  to  that  side,  so  as  completely 
to  get  oQt  of  reach  of  the  Danish  guns.  The  nn- 
interrupted  blaze  which  was  kept  op  from  them  till 
the  fleet  had  passed,  served  only  to  ekhilarate  oar 
sailors,  and  afford  them  matter  for  jest,  as  the  shot 
fell  in  showers  a  full  cablets  length  short  of  its  des* 
tined  aim.  A  few  rounds  were  returned  from  som& 
of  our  leading  ships  till  they  perceived  its  inutility ; 
this,  however)  occasioned  the  only  bloodshed  of  the 
day,  some  of  our  men  being  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun.  As  soon  as  the  main  body 
had  p^sed,  the  gun  vessels  followed,  desisting 
from  their  bombardment,  which  had  been  as  inno- 
cent as  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  about  midday,  the 
whole  fleet  anchored  between  the  island  of  Huen 
and  Copenhagen.  Sir  Hyde,  with  Nelson,  Ad* 
miral  Graves,  some  of  the  senior  captains,  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  artillery  and  the  troops, 
then  proceeded  in  a  lugger,  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's means  of  defence  ;  a  formidable  line  of  ships, 
radeaus,  pontoons,  galleys,  fireships,  and  gun-boats, 
flanked  and  supported  by  extensive  batteries,  and 
occupying,  from  one  extreme ^oint  to  the  other,  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  miles. 

"  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  aAernoon.  It 
«*as  apparent  that  the  Banes  could  not  be  attacked 
without  great  difficulty  and  risk  ;  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  council  spoke  of  the  number  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians  whom  they  should 
afterward  have  to  engage,  as  a  consideration  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  NelsoUf  who  kept 
pacing  the  cabin,  impatient  as  he  ever  was  of  any 
thing  which  savored  of  irresolution,  repeatedly 
said, '  The  more  numerous  the  better  v  I  wish  they 
were  twice  as  many, — the  easier  the  victory,  de- 
pend on  it.*  The  plan  upon  which  he  had  deter- 
mined, if  ever  it  shpuld  be  his  fortune  to  bring  a 
Baltic  fleet  to  action,  was,  to  attack  tbe  head  of 
their  line,  and  confuse  their  moremcRts.  '  Close 
with  a  Frenchman,'  he  used  to  say,  *  but  out-ma- 
noeuvre a  Russian.'  He  offered  his  services  for 
the  attack,  requiring  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  the 
whole  of  the  smaller  craft.  Sir  Hyde  gave  him 
two  more  line-of-battle  ships  than  he  asked,  and 
left  every  thing  to  his  judgment. 

"The  enemy's  force  was  not  the  only,  nor 
the  greatest,  obstacle  with  which  the  British  fleet 
had  to  contend  :  there  was  another  to  be  overcome, 
before  they  could  come  in  contact  with  it.  The 
channel  was  little  known,  and  extremely  intricate ; 
all  the  buoys  had  been  removed,  and  the  Danes  con- 
sidered this  difficulty  as  almost  insuperable,  think- 
ing the  channel  impracticable  for  so  large  a  fleet. 
Nelson  himself  saw  the  soundings  made,  and  the 
buoys  laid  down,  boating  it  upon  this  exhausting 
service,  day  and  night,  till  it  was  effected.  When 
this  was  done,  he  thanked  God  for  having  enabled 


him  to  get  fhfoogb  this  difficult  part  of  his  duty- 
•It  had  worn  him  down,' he  said, 'and  was  infi- 
nitely more  grievous  to  him  than  any  resiartance 
which  he  could  experience  from  the  enemy.' 

•'  At  the  first  council  of  war,  opinions  inclined  to 
an  attack  from  the  eastward :  but  the  next  day,  tbe 
wind  being  southerly,  after  a  second  examination 
of  the  Danish  position,  it  was  determined  to  attack 
from  the  south,  approaching  in  the  manner  which 
Nelson  had  suggested  in  his  first  thoughts.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  the  whole  fleet  re- 
moved to  an  anchorage  within  two  leagues  of  the 
town,  and  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Middle  Ground  : 
a  shoal  lying  exactly  before  the  town,  at  aboat 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distance,  and  extending' 
along  its  whole  sea  front.  The  King's  Channel, 
where  there  is  deep  water,  is  between  this  shoail 
and  the  town ;  and  here  the  Danes  had  arranged 
their  line  of  defence,  as  near  the  shore  as  possible  ; 
nineteen  ships  and  floating  batteries,  flanked  at  tbe 
end  neatest  the  town  by  the  Crown  Batteries,  which 
were  two  artificial  islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  har* 
bor-^most  formidable  works ;  the  larger  one  haTing*, 
by  the  Danish  account,  sixty-six  guns ;  but,  as  Nel- 
son believed,  eighty-eight.  The  fleet  having  an- 
chored, Nelson,  with  Riou,  in  the  Amazon,  made 
his  last  examination  of  the  ground ;  and  about  one 
o^cIock,  returning  to  his  own  ship,  threw  out  the 
signal  to  weigh.  It  was  received  with  a  shoot 
throughout  the  whole  dirision ;  they  weighed  with 
a  light  and  favorable  wind  :  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween the  island  of  Sahholm  and  the  Middle  Ground 
had  been  accurately  buoyed ;  the  small  craft  point- 
ed out  the  course  distinctly;  Riou  led  the  way; 
the  whole  division  coasted  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shoal,  doubled  its  farther  extremity,  and  an- 
chored there  off  Draco  Point,  just  as  the  darkness 
closed — the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  not  being 
more  than  two  miles  distant.  The  signal  to  pre- 
pare for  action  had  been  made  early  in  the  evening ; 
and,  as  his  own  anchor  dropped.  Nelson  called  out, 
'  I  will  fight  them  the  moment  I  have  a  fair  wind.* 
It  had  been  agreed  that  Sir  Hyde,  with  the  remain- 
ing ships,  should  weigh  on  the  following  morning, 
at  the  same  time  as  Nelson,  to  menace  the  Crown 
Batteries  on  his  side,  and  the  four  ships  of  tbe 
line  which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal ;  and 
to  cover  our  own  disabled  ships  as  they  came  out 
of  action. 

"The  Danes,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle:  no 
sooner  did  the  guns  of  Cronenburg  make  it  known 
to  the  whole  city  that  all  negotiation  was  at  an  end« 
that  the  British  fleet  was  passing  the  Sound,  and 
that  the  dispute  between  the  two  crowns  must  now 
be  decided  by  arms,  than  a  spirit  displayed  itself 
most  honorable  to  the  Danish  character.  All  ranks 
offered  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country; 
the  university  furnished  a  corps. of  twelve  hundred 
youths,  the  flower  of  Denmark :  it  was  one  of  those 
emergencies  in  which  little  drilling  or  discipline  is 
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neceaeary  to  render  eourage  arailable ;  they  had 
Dotbing  to  learn  but  how  to  manage  the  gnns,  and 
day  and  night  were  employed  in  practising  them. 
When  the  movements  of  Nelaon^s  squadron  were 
perceived,  it  was  known  when  and  where  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  expected,  and  the  line  of  defence 
was  manned  indiscriminately  by  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  citizens.  Had  not  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Danes  been  directed  to  strengthen  their  own  means 
of  defence,  they  might  most  materially  have  an* 
noyed  the  invading  sqoadron,  and,  perhaps,  fras- 
trated  the  impending  attack ;  for  the  British  ships 
were  crowded  in  an  anchoring  ground  of  little  ex- 
tent :  it  was  calm,  so  that  mortar^boats  might  have 
acted  against  them  to  the  utmost  advantage ;  and 
they  were  within  range  of  shells  from  Amak  Island. 
A  few  fell  among  them  ( but  the  enemy  soon  ceased 
to  fire.  It  was  learned  aAerwards«  that,  fortunately 
for  the  fleet,  the  bed  of  the  mortar  had  given  way ; 
and  the  Danes  either  could  not  get  it  replaced,  or,' 
in  the  darkness,  lost  the  direction. 

**  This  was  an  awful  night  for  Copenhagen,  far 
more  so  than  for  the  British  fleet,  where  the  men 
were  accustomed  to  battle  and  victory,  and  had 
none  of  those  objects  before  their  eyes  which  ren- 
der death  terrible.  Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with 
a  large  party  of  his  officers :  he  was,  as  he  was 
ever  wont  to  be  when  on  the  eve  of  action,  in  high 
spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind,  and  to  tlie  suc- 
eese  of  the  morrow.  AAer  supper  they  returned 
to  their  respective  ships,  except  Riou,  who  remain- 
ed to  arrange  the  order  of  battle  with  Nelson  and 
Foley,  and  to  draw  up  instructions :  Hardy,  mean- 
time went  in  a  small  boat  to  examine  the  channel 
between  them  and  the  enemy ;  approaching  so  near, 
•that  he  sounded  round  their  leading  ship  with  a  pole, 
lest  the  noise  of  throwing  the  lead  should  discover 
him.  The  incessant  fatigue  of  body,  as  well  as 
mind,  which  Nelson  had  undergone  during  the  last 
three  days,  had  so  exhausted  him,  that  he  was  ear- 
nestly urged  to  go  to  his  cot ;  and  his  old  servant, 
Allen,  using  that  kind  of  authority,  which  long  and 
aflfectionate  services  entitled  and  enabled  him  to 
assume  on  such  occasions,  insisted  upon  his  com> 
plying.  The  cot  was  placed  on  the  floor,  and  he 
continued  to  dictate  from  it.  About  eleven.  Hardy 
xeturned,  and  reported  the  practicability  of  the 
channel,  and  the  depth  of  water  up  to  the  enemy^s 
line.  About  one,  the  orders  were  completed ;  and 
half  a  doxen  clerks,  in  the  foremost  cabin,  pro- 
ceeded to  transcribe  them :  Nelson  frequently  calling 
oat  to  them  from  his  cot  to  hasten ,  their  work,  for 
the  wind  was  becoming  fair.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  giex  a  few  hours  sleep,  he  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving reports  on  this  important  point.  At  day- 
break, it  was  announced  as  becoming  perfectly  fair. 
The  clerks  finished  their  work  about  six.  Nelson, 
who  was  already  up,  breakfasted,  and  made  signal 
ibr  all  captains.  The  land  forces,  and  five  hundred 
eeam^n,  under  Captun  Freemaotle  and  the  Hon. 


Col.  Stewart,  were  to  storm  the  Crown  Battery  as 
soon  as  its  fire  should  be  silenced :  and  Riou — whom 
Nelson  had  never  seen  till  this  expedition,  but 
whose  worth  he  had  instantly  perceived,  and  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserved — had  the  Blanche  and  Ale- 
mene  frigates,  the  Dart  and  Arrow  sloops,  and  the 
Zephyr  and  Otter  fireships,  given  him,  with  a  spe- 
cial command  to  act  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire :  every  other  ship  had  its  station  appointed. 

Between  eight  and  nine,  the  pilots  and  masters 
were  ordered  on  board  the  admirars  ships.  The 
pilots  were  mostly -men  who  had  been  mates  in 
Baltic  traders ;  and  their  hesitation  about  the  bear- 
ing of  the  east  end  of  the  shoal,  and  the  exact  line 
of  deep  water,  gave  ominous  warning  of  how  little 
their  knowledge  was  to  be  trusted.  Tbe  signal  for 
action  had  been  made,  the  wind  was  fair — not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Nelson  urged  them  to  be 
steady,  to  be  resolute,  and  to  decide ;  but  they 
wanted  the  only  ground  for  steadiness  and  decision 
in  such  cas^s;  and  Nelson  had  reason  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  trusted  to  Hardy'a  single  report. 
This  was  one  of  the  ^ost  painful  moments  of  his 
life;  and  he  always  «poke  of  it  with  bitterness. 
*  I  experienced  in  the  Sound,*  said  he,  *  the  misery 
of  having  the  honor  of  our  country  intrusted  to  a 
set  of  pilots,  who  have  no  .other  thought  than  to 
keep  the  ships  dear  of  danger  and  their  own  silly 
heads  clear  of  shot.  Every  body  knows  what  I 
must  have  suflered :  and  if  any  merit  attaches 
itself  to  me,  it  was  for  combating  the  dangers  of 
the  shallows  in  defiance  of  them.*  At  length,  Mr. 
Bryerly,  tbe  master  of  tbe  Bellona,  declared  that 
he  was  prepared  to  lead  the  fleet:  his  Judgment 
ivas  acceded  to  by  the  rest :  they  returned  to  their 
ships ;  and,  at  half-past  nine,  the  signal  was  made 
to  weigh  in  succession. 

"Captain  Murray,  in  the  Edgar,  led  the  way; 
tbe  Agamemnon  was  next  in  order ;  but,  on  the 
first  attempt  to  leave  her  anchorage,  she  could  not 
weather  the  edge  of  the  shoal ;  and  Nelson  had  the 
grief  to  see  his  old  ship,  in  which  he  had  perform- 
ed so  many  years*  gallant  services,  immovably 
aground,  at  a  moment  when  her  help  was  so  greatly 
required.  Signal  was  then  n\ade  for  the  Polyphe- 
mus :  and  this  change  in  the  order  of  sailing  was 
executed  with  the  utmost  promptitude :  yet  so  much 
delay  had  thus  been  unavoidably  occasioned,  that 
the  Edgar  was  for  some  time  unsupported  ;  and  the 
Polyphemus,  whose  place  should  have  been  at  the 
end  of  the  enemy*s  line,  where  their  strength  was 
tbe  greatest,  could  get  no  farther  than  the  begin- 
ning, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ohaonel ;  there 
she  occupied,  indeed,  an  efficient  station,  but  one 
where  her  presence  was  less  reqoired.  The  lais 
followed,  with  better  fortune,  and  took  her  own 
birth.  The  Bellona,  Sir  Thomas  Bonlde  Thomp- 
son, kept  too  close  on  the  starboard  shoal,  and 
grounded  idireast  of  the  outer  ship  of  tbe  enemy : 
this  was  the  more  vezatjoos,  ioasmach  as  the  wind 
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waa  fair,  ihe  room  ample,  and  three  ships  had  led 
the  way.  The  Russell,  following  the  Bellona, 
grounded  in  like  manner :  both  were  within  reach 
of  shot ;  but  their  absence  from  their  intended  sta* 
tioos  was  severely  felt.  Each  ship  had  been  or- 
dered to  pass  her  leader  on  the  starboard  side,  be- 
cause the  water  was  supposed  to  shoal  on  the  lar- 
board shore.  Nelson,  who  came  next  after  these 
two  ships,  thought  they  had  kept  too  far  on  the 
starboard  direction,  and  made  signal  for  them  to 
close  with  the  enemy,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
aground :  but  when  he  perceived  that  they  did  not 
obey  the  signal,  he  ordered  the  Elephant^s  helm  to 
starboard,  and  went  within  these  ships,  thus  quit- 
ting the  appointed  order  of  sailing  and  guiding 
those  which  were  to  follow.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fleet  were  probably,  by  this  act^of  promptitude 
on  his  part,  saved  from  going  on  shore.  Each 
ship,  as  she  arrived  nearly  opposite  to  her  appointed 
station,  let  her  anchor  go  by  the  stern,  and  pre- 
sented her  broadside  to  the  Danes.  The  distance 
between  each  was  about  half  a  cable.  The  action 
was  fought  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  cablets  length 
from  the  enemy.  This,  which  rendered  its  con- 
tinuance so  long,  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
consequent  indecision  of  the  pilots.  In  pursuance 
of  the  same  error  which  had  led  the  Bellona  and 
the  Russell  aground,  they,  when  the  lead  was  at  a 
quarter  less  ftv^^  refesed  to  approach  nearer,  in 
dread  of  shoaling  their  water  on  Ihe  larboard  shore : 
a  fear  altogether  erroneous,  for  the  water  deepened 
up  to  the  very  side  of  the  enemy*s  line. 

'*  At  five  minutes  after  ten  the  actios  began.  The 
first  half  of  our  fieet  was  engaged  in  about  half  an 
hour ;  and,  by  half-past  eleven,  the  battle  became 
general.  The  plan  of  the  attack  had  been  com- 
plete :  but  seldom  has  any  plan  been  more  discon- 
certed by  untoward  accidents.  Of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  one  was  entirely  useless,  and  two  others 
in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  render  half  the 
service  which  was  required  of  them.  Of  the  squad- 
ion  of  gun-brigs,  only  one  could  get  into  action : 
the  rest  were  prevented  by  baffling  currents  from 
weathering  the  eastern  end  of  the  shoal;  and  only 
two  of  the  bomb-vessels  could  reach  their  station 
on  the  Middle  Ground,  and  open  their  mortars  on 
the  arsenal,  firing  over  both  fleets.  Riou  took  the 
Tacant  station  against  the  Crown  Battery,  with  his 
frigates ;  attempting,  with  that  unequal  force,  a  ser- 
vice in  which  three  sail  of  the  line  had  been  di- 
rected to  assist. 

''  Nelson's  agitation  had  been  extreme  when  he 
saw  himself,  before  the  action  begun,  deprived  of 
a  fourth  part  of  bis  ships  of  the  line ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  in  battle,  where  his  squadron  was  received 
with  the  fire  of  more  than  a  thousand  guns,  thaii} 
as  if  that  artillery,  like  music,  had  driven  away- all 
care  and  painful  thoughts,  his  countenance  bright- 
ened ;  and,  as  a  bystander  describes  him,  his  con- 
versation became  joyous,  animated,  elevated  and 


deUghtful.  The  commander-in-chief,  meantime, 
near  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  to  Jluow  the  un- 
favorable accidents  which  had  so  materially  weak- 
ened Nelson,  and  yet  too  distant  to  know  the  real 
state  of  the  contending  parties,  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  anxiety.  To  get  to  his  assistance  was  im- 
possible ;  both  wind  and  current  were  against  him. 
Fear  for  the  event,  in  such  circumstancea,  would 
naturally  preponderate  in  the  bravest  mind ;  and,  at 
one  o'clock,  perceiving  that,  afVer  three  hours'  en- 
durance, the  enemy's  fire  was  unslackened,  he  be- 
gan to  despair  of  success.  *  I  will  make  the  signal 
of  recall,'  said  he  to  bis  captain, '  for  Nelson's  sake. 
If  he  is  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  action  suc- 
cessfully, he  will  disregard  it ;  if  he  is  not,  it  will 
be  an  excuse  for  his  retreat,  and  no  blame  can  be 
imputed  to  him.'  Captain  Domett  urged  him  at 
least  to  delay  the  signal,  till  he  could  communicate 
with  Nelson ;  but,  in  Sir  Hyde's  opinion,  the  dan- 
ger was  too  pressing  for  delay :  *  The  fire,*  he  said, 
*  was  too  hot  for  Nelson  to  oppose ;  a  retreat  he 
thought  must  be  made — he  was  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences to  his  own  personal  reputation,  but  it 
would  be  cowardly  in  him  to  leave  Nelson  to  bear 
the  whole  shame  of  the  failure,  if  shame  it  should 
be  deemed.'  Under  a  mistaken  judgment,*  there- 
fore, but  with  this  disinterested  and  generous  feel- 
ing, he  made  the  signal  for  retreat. 

"  Nelson  was  at  this  time,  in  all  the  excitement 
of  action ,  pacing  the  quarter-deck.  A  shot  through 
the  mainmast  knocked  the  splinters  abont ;  and  he 
obseryed  to  one  of  his  officers  with  a  smile, '  It  is 
warm  work ;  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of 
us  at  a  moment :'  and  then,  stopping  short  at  the 
gangway,  added,  with  emotion—*  But  mark  you !  I 
would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.'  About  this 
time  the  signal  lieutenant  called  out,  that  number 
thirty -nine  (the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  action,) 
was  thrown  out  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
continued  to  walk  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  it.  The  signal  officer  met  him  at  the 
next  turn,  and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.  '  No,' 
he  replied ; '  acknowledge  it.'  Presently  he  called 
aAer  him  to  know  if  the  signal  for  close  action  was 
still  hoisted ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
said, '  Mind  you  keep  it  so.'  He  now  paced  the 
deck,  moving  the  stump  of  bis  lost  arm  in  a  manner 
which  always  indicated  great  emotion.  *•  Do  you 
know,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Ferguson, '  what  is  shown 
OB  board  the  commander-in-chief  ?  Number  thirty- 
nine!'  Mr,  Ferguson  asked  what  that  meant. 
*  Why,  to  leave  off  action !'  Then,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders,  he  repeated  the  words — *•  Leave  off 
actioal  Now,  d — n  me  if  I  do !  You  know,  Foley,' 
turning  to  the  captain, '  I  have  only  one  eye — I  have 
a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes :'  and  then  patting 
the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of  mind 

*  1  bare  grest  pleasure  in  rendering  this  jastiee  to  Sir 
Hyde  Parker's  ratsoning.  The  feet  ie  here  staled  upon  the 
highest  and  most  unqoestional)le  authority. 
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wbioh  sporta  wiib  bitterness,  he  exclafaitsd,  *  I  really 
do  not  see  the  signal!*  Presently  he  exclaimed, 
*I> — ^n  the  signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle 
flying^!  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals! 
Nail  mine  to  the  mast  !*  Admiral  Graves,  who  wags 
so  situated  that  h^  could  not  discern  what  was  done 
on  board  the  Elephant,  disobeyed  Sir  Hyde's  signal 
in  like  manner :  whether  by  fortunate  mistake,  or 
by  a  like  braTe  intention,  has  not  been  made  known. 
The  other  ships  of  the  line,  looking  only  to  Nelson, 
continued  the  action.  The  signal,  however,  saved 
Rion's  little  squadron,  but  did  not  save  its  heroic 
leader.  This  squadron,  which  was  nearest  the 
commander-in-chief,  obeyed  and  hauled  off.  It 
had  suffered  severely  in  its  most  ttneqilal  contest. 
For  a  long  time  the  Amaaon  had  been  firing,  en* 
veloped  in  amoke,  when  Riou  desired  his  men  to 
stand  fast,  and  let  the  smoke  clear  off,  that  they 
might  see  what  they  were  about.  A  fatal  order ; 
for  the  Danes  then  got  clear  sight  of  her  from  the 
batteries,  and  pointed  thehr  guns  with  sncb  tremen- 
dous effect,  that  nothing  but  the  signal  for  retreat 
saved  this  frigate  from  destruction.  *  What  will 
Nelson  think  of  ns  !*  was  Eiou's  moomful  e^a- 
malion,  when  he  unwillingly  drew  off.  He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter,  and  was 
sitting  on  a  gun,  encouraging  his  men,  when,  just 
as  the  Amazon  showed  her  stern  to  the  T^ekroner 
battery,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his  aide ;  and  ano- 
ther shot  swept  away  several,  marines,  who  were 
hauling  in  the  main  Iwace.  '  Come,  then,  my  boys  V 
cried  Riou ;  Met  ns  die  all  together !'.  The*  words 
had  scarcely  been  uttered,  before  a  raking  shot  cut 
him  in  two.  Except  it  had  been  Nelson  himself, 
the  British  navy  ooold  not  have  suffered  a  severer 


*'  The  action  continued  along  the  line  with  una- 
bated vigor  on  our  side,  and  with'  the  most  deter- 
mined resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Danes.  They 
Iboght  to  great  advantage,  because  most  of  the  ves- 
sels in  their  line  of  defence  were  without  masts : 
the  few  which  had  any  standing  had  their  topmasts 
atruck,  and  the  hulls  could  not  be  seen  at  intervals. 
The  Isis  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  superior 
weight  of  her  enemy's  fire,  if  Captain  Inman,  in 
the  Desir^e  frigate,  had  not  judiciously  taken  a 
situation  which  enabled  him  to  rako  the  Daaci  and 
if  the  Polyphemos  had  not  also  relieved  her.  Both 
in  the  Bellona  and  the  Isis  many  men  were  lost  by 
the  bursting  of  their  guns.  The  former  ship  was 
about  forty  years  old,  and  these  guns  were  belief  ed 
to  be  the  same  which  she  had  first  taken  to  sea : 
they  were,  probably,  originally  faulty,  for  the  frag- 
ments were  full  of  little  air-holes.  The  Beilona 
lost  seventy -five  men ;  the  Isis  dne  hundred  and 
ten ;  the  Monarch  two  hundred  and  ten.  She  was, 
more  than  any  other  line-of-battle  ship,  exposed  to 
the  great  battery :  and,  supporting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  united  fire  of  the  Holstein  and  the  Zealand,  her 
less  this  day  exceeded  that  of  any  single  ship  during 


the  whole  war.  Amid  the  tremendous  carnage  in 
this  vessel)  some  of  the  men  displayed  a  singular  in- 
stance of  coolness ;  the  pork  and  peas  happened 
to.be  in  the  kettle;  a  shot  knocked  its  contents 
about; — they  picked  op  the  pieces,  and  ate  and 
fought  at  the  same  time. 

'^  The  prince  royal  had  taken  his  station  upon 
one  of  the  batteries,  from  whence  he  beheld  the 
action,  and  issued  his  orders.  Denmark  had  never 
been  engaged  in  so  arduous  a  contest,  and  never 
did  the  Danes  more  nobly  display  their  national 
courage  ;^a  courage  not  more  unhappily,  than  im* 
politicly  exerted  in  subserviency  to  the  interest  of 
France.  Capt.  Thura,  of  the  Indfoedsretten,  fell 
early  in  the  action ;  and  all  his  officers,  except  one 
lieutenant  and  one  marine  oflicer,  were  either  killed, 
or  wounded.  In  the  confusion,  the  colors  were 
either  struck,  or  shot  away  ;  hut  she  was  moored 
athwart  one  of  the  batteries,  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  British  made  no  attempt  to  board  her ;  and  a  boat 
was  despatched  to  the  prince,  to  inform  him  of  her 
situation.  He  turned  to  those  about  him,  and  said, 
*  Gentlemen,  Thura  is  killed ;  which  of  you  will 
take  the  command  V  Schroedersee,  a  captain  who 
had  lately  resigned,  on  account  of  extreme  ill-health, 
answered,  in  a  feeUe  voice,  *  I  will !'  and  hastened 
on  board.  The  crew,  perceiving  a  new  commander 
coming  dongside,  hoisted  their  colors  again,  and 
fired  a  broadside.  Schroedersee,  when  he  came  on 
deck,  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
woondsd,  and  called  to  those  in  the  boat  to  get 
quickly  on  board :  a  ball  struck  hint  at  that  moment. 
A  lieutenant,  who  had  accompanied  him,  then  took 
the  command,  and  continued  to  fight  the  ship.  A 
youth  of  seventeen)  by  name  Villemoes,  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  on  this  memorable  day. 
He  had  volunteered  to  take  the  command  of  a  float- 
ing battery,  which  was  a  raft,  consisting  merely  of 
a  number  of  beams  nailed  together,  with  a  flooring 
to  support  the  guns :  it  was  square,  with  a  breast- 
work full  of  port-holes,  and  without  masts, — carry- 
ing twenty-four  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  With  this  be  got  under  the  stern  of  the 
Elephant,  below  the  reach  of  the  stern-chasers; 
and,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  small  arms  from  the 
marines,  fought  his  rafl,  till  the  truce  was  an- 
nounced, with  such  skill,  as  well  as  courage,  as  to 
excite  Nelson's  warmest  admiration. 

'^  Between  one  and  two,  the  fire  of  the  Danes 
slackened ;  about  two,  it  ceased  from  the  greater 
part  of  their  line,  and  some  of  their  lighter  ships 
were  adrift.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  take  pos- 
session of  those  who  struck,  because  the  batteries 
on  Amak  Island  protected  them ;  Snd  because  an 
irregular  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  ships  themselves 
as  the  beats  approached.  This  arose  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  action;  the  crews  were  continually 
reinforced  from  the  shore ;  and  fresh  men  coming 
on  board  did  not  inquire  whether  the  flag  had  been 
struck*  or,  perhaps,  did  net  heed  it;— okany,  or 
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most  of  them,  never  having  been  engaged  in  war 
before, — knowing  nothing,  therefore,  of  its  laws, 
and  thinking  only  of  defending  their  country  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  Danforbg  fired  upon  the  Ele- 
phant's boats  in  this  manner,  though  Iter  commo- 
dore had  removed  her  pennant  and  deserted  her, 
though  she  had  strack,  and  though  she  was  in 
flames.  AAer  she  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
eommodore,  Braan  fought  her  till  he  lost  his  right 
hand,  and  then  Captain  Lemming  took  the  com- 
mand. This  unexpected  renewal  of  her  fire,  made 
the  Elephant  and  Glatton  renew  theirs,  till  she  was 
not  only  silenced,  but  nearly  every  man  in  the 
prames,  ahead  and  astern  of  her,  were  killed. 
When  the  smoke  of  their  guns  died  away,  she  was 
seen  drifting  in  flames  before  the  wind :  those  of 
her  crew  who  remained  alive  and  able  to  exert 
themselves,  thrbwing  themselves  oat  at  her  port- 
holes. Captain  Bertie  of  the  Ardent  sent  his 
launch  to  their  assistance,  and  saved  three-and- 
twenty  of  them. 

"  Captain  Rothe  commanded  the  Nyeborg  prame ; 
and,  perceiving  that  she  could  not  much  longer  be 
kept  afloat,  made  for  the  inner  road.  As  he  passed 
the  line,  he  found  the  Aggershuus  prame  in  a  more 
miserable  condition  than  his  own ;  her  masts  bad 
all  gone  by  the  board,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
sinking.  Rothe  made  fast  a  cable  to  her  stern,  and 
towed' her  off:  but  he  could  get  her  no  farther  than 
a  shoal  called  Stnbben,  when  she  sunk  :  and,  soon 
alWr  he  had  worked  the  Nyeborg-up  to  the  landing 
place,  that  vessel  also  sunk  to  the  gunwale.  Never 
did  any  vessel  come  out  of  action  in  a  more  drekd- 
ibl  plight.  The  stump  of  her  foremast  was  the 
only  stick  standing ;  her  cabin  had  been  stov«  in ; 
every  gun,  except  a  single  one,  was  dismounted ; 
and  her  deck  was  covered  with  shattered  limbs  and 
dead  bodies. 

*'  By  half- past  two,  the  action  had  ceased  along 
that  part  of  the  line  which  was  astern  of  the  Ele- 
phant, but  not  with  the  Ships  ahead  and  the  Crown 
Batteries.  Nelson,  seeing  the  manner  in  -  which 
his  boats  were  fired  upon,  when  they  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  prizes,  became  angry,  and  said, 
he  must  either  send  on  shore  to  have  this  irregular 
proceeding  stopped,  or  send  a  fireshipand  burn 
them.  Half  the  shot  from  the  Trekroner,  and 
from  the  batteries  at  Amak,  at  this  time  struck  the 
surrendered  ships,  four  of  which  had  got  close  to- 
gether: and  the  fire  of  the  English,  in  return,  was 
equally,  or  even  more  destructive  to  these  poor 
devoted  Danes.  Nelson,  who  was  as  humane  as 
he  was  brave,  was  shocked  at  this  massacre ,-^fbr 
such  he  called  it :  and,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  never  more  signally  dis- 
played than  now,  he  retired  into  the  stern -gaUery, 
and  wrote  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince:  *  Vice- Ad- 
miral Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to  spare 
Denmark,  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of 
defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  strack  to  the 


British  flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes 
thkt  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them. 
The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothePrs,  and  should  never 
be  the  enemies,  of  the  English.*  A  wafer  was 
given  him ;  but  he  ordered  a  candle  to  be  brought 
from  the  cockpit,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  wax, 
affixing  a  larger  seal  than  he  ordinarily  used. 
'  This,^  said  he,  *  is  no  time  to  appear  harried  and 
informal.*  Capt.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who  acted 
as  his  aid-de-catnp,  carried  this  letter  with  a  flag 
of  truce.  Meantime,  the  fire  of  the  ships  ahead, 
and  the  approach  of  the  Rarotllies  and  Defence, 
from  €ir  Hyde^s  division,  which  had  now  worked 
near  enough  to  alarm  the  enemy,  though  not  to  in- 
jure them,  silenced  the  remainder  of  the  Danish 
line  to  the  eastward  of  the  Trekroner.  That  bat- 
tery, however,  continued  its  fire.  This  formidable 
work,  owing  to  the  want  of  tlie  ships,  which  had 
been  destined  to  attack  it,  and  the  inadequate  force 
of  Riott's  little  squadron,  was  comparatively  unin- 
jured :  towards  the  close  of  the  action  it  had  been 
manned  with  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and  the 
intention  of  storming  it,  for  which  every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made,  was  abandoned  as  impracti- 
cable. 

**  During  Thesiger*s  absence,  Neleon  sent  for 
Freemantle,  from  the  Ganges,  and  consulted  with 
him  and  Foley,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  advance, 
with  thosft  ships  which  had  sustained  least  damage, 
against  the  yet  uninjured  part  of  the  Danish  line. 
They  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  best  thing 
which  conid  be  done  was,  while  the  wind  continued 
fair,  to  remove  the  fleet  out  of  the  intricate  chan- 
nel, from  which  it  had  to  retreat.  In  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  Thesiger  had  been 
despatched,  the  Danish  adjutant-general  Lindhnlm 
came,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce :  upon  which  the  Tre- 
kroner ceased  to  fire,  and  the  action  closed,  after 
four  hoQr*s  continuance.  He  brought  an  inquiry 
from  the  prince,  What  was  the  object  of  Nelson*8 
notel  The  British  admiral  wrote  in  reply  :  *  Lord 
Netson*s  object  in  sending  the  flag  of  truce  was 
humanity ;  he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be 
taken  on  shore.  And  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his 
prisoners  c^ut  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  oflf 
his  prizes  as  he  shall  think  fit.  Lord  Nelson, 
with  humble  duty  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince, 
will  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  he  has  ever 
gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  happy  recon- 
ciliation and  union  between  his  own  most  gracious 
sovereign  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark.' 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  was  despatdied  a  second 
time  with  the  reply ;  and  the  Danish  adjutant  gene- 
ral was  referred  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  a 
conference  upon  this  overture.  Lindholm  assent- 
ing to  this,  proceeded  to  the  London,  which  was 
riding  at  anchor  fnU  foar  miles  off;  and  Nelaon, 
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losing  not  one  of  Uie  critical  moments  which  he 
had  thus  gained^  made  signal  for  his  leading  ships 
to  weigh  in  saccession  ;  they  had  the  shoal  to  dear, 
they  were  much  crippled,  and  their  coarse  was 
ionnediately  under  the  guns  of  the  Trekroner. 

**  The  monarch  led  the  way.  This  ship  had  re* 
ceived  siz^and-twenty  shot  between  wind  and  water. 
She  had  not  a  shroad  standing ;  there  was  a  double- 
headed  shot  in  the  heart  of  her  foremast,  and  the 
slightest  wind  woold  hare  sent  every  mast,*  over 
her  side.  The  imminent  danger  from  which  Nel- 
son had  extricated  himself  soon  beeame  apparent : 
the  Monarch  touched  immediately  upon  a  shoal, 
over  which  she  was  pushed,  by  the  Ganges  taking 
her  amid  ships ;  the  Glatton  went  clear ;  but  the 
other  two,  the  Defiance  and  the  Elephant,  grounded 
about  a  mile  from  the  Trekroner,  and  there  re- 
mained fixed  for  many  hours,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  their  wearied  crews.  The  Desiree 
frigate  also,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  having 
gone,  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  to  assist  the 
Beliona,  became  fast  on  the  same  shoal.  Nelson 
left  the  elephant,  soon  afler  she  took  the  ground, 
to  follow  Li nd holm.  The  heat  of  action  wajs  over ; 
and  that  kind  of  feeling  which  the  surrounding 
scene  of  havoc  was  so  well  fitted  to  produce  press- 
ed heavily  upon  his  exhausted  spirits.  The  sky 
had  suddenly  become  overcast ;  white  flags  were 
waving  from  the  mast-heads  of  so  many  shattered 
ships  : — the  slaughter  had  ceased,  but  the  grief  was 
to  come  ;  for  the  accouut  of  the  dead  was  not  yet 
made  up,  and  no  man  could  tell  for  what  friends  he 
might  have  to  mourn*  The  very  silence,  which 
follows  the  cessation  of  such  a,  battle,  becomes  a 
weight  upon  the  heart  at  first,  rather  than  a  relief; 
and,  though  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  was  at 
an  end,  the  Danbrog  was,  at  this  time,  drifting  about 
in  flames;  presently  she  blew  up;  while  our  boats, 
which  had  put  off  in  all  directions  to  assist  her, 
were  endeavoring  to  pick  up  her  devoted  crew,  few 
of  whom  could  be  saved.  The  fate  of  these  men, 
after  the  gallantry  which  they  had  displayed,  par- 
ticularly aflfected  Nelson :  fur  there  was  nothing  in 
this  action  of  that  indignation  agaiiist  the  enemy, 
and  that  impression  of  retributive  justice,  which 
at  the  Nile  had  given  a  sterner  temper  to  his  mind, 
and  a  sense  of  austere  delight,  in  beholding  the 
▼engeance  of  which  he  was  the  appointed  minister. 
The  Danes  were  an  honorable  foe ;  they  were  of 
English  mould  as  well  as  English  blood ;  and  now 
that  the  battle  had  ceased,  he  regarded  them  rather 
as  brethren  than  as  enemies.     There  was  another 

<  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  fleet,  before  they  went 
noder  the  batteries,  had  left  their  spare  spars  moored  out 
of  reach  of  shot.  Many  would  have  been  saved  which 
were  destroyed  lying  on  the  booms,  and  the  hurt  done  by 
their  splintera  would  have  been  saved  also.  Small  craft 
conld  have  towed  them  up  when  they  were  required  :  and, 
•Tier  such  an  action,  so  many  must  necessarily  be  wanted, 
that  if  those  which  were  not  in  use  were  wounded,  it  might 
thns  have  rendered  it  impoasiUe  to  refit  the  ships. 


reflection,  also,  which  minted  with  these  melaa- 
choly  thoughts,  and  predisposed  him  to  reoeiva 
them.  He  was  not  here  master  of  his  own  move^ 
ments,  as  at  Egypt ;  he  had  won  the  day  by  dis»» 
beying  bis  orders ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  had  beeo 
SQOcessful,  bad  convicted  the  commander-in-chief 
of  an  error  in  judgment.  *  Well,'  said  he,  as  he 
lef^  the  Elephant,  *  I  have  fought  contrary  to  orders, 
and  I  shall  perhaps  be  hanged.  Never  mind  :  let 
themr 

This  was  the  language  of  a  man  who,  while  ha 
is  giving  utterance  to  an  uneasy  thought,  clothes  it 
half  in  jest;  because  he  half  repents  that  it  has  beea 
disclosed.  Hia  services  had  been  too  eminent  od 
that  day — his  judgment  too  conspicuous,  hia  soe^ 
cess  too  signal,  for  any  commander,  howaver  jeal- 
ous of  his  own  authority,  or  envious  of  aootber** 
merits,  to  express  anything  but  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  which  Sir  Hyde  heartily  felt,  and  sio- 
cerely  expressed.  It  was  speedily  agreed  that  thaie 
should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  ibur-and« 
twenty  hours ;  that  all  the  prizes  should  be  surreo^ 
dered,  and  the  wounded  Danes  carried  on  shore. 
There  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  this ;  for  the 
Danes,  either  from  too  much  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  their  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
Channel ;  or,  supposing  that  the  wounded  might  be 
carried  on  shore  during  the  action,  which  was  found 
totally  impracticable ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  confci- 
sion  which  the  attack  excited,  had  provided  noaur- 
geons :  so  that  when  oar  men  boarded  the  captured 
ships,  they  found  many  of  the  mangled  and  muti* 
lated  Danes  bleeding  to  death,  for  want  of  proper 
assistance :  a  scene,  of  all  others,  the  most  shook- 
ing  to  a  brave  man^s  feelings. 

*^  The  boats  of  Sir  Hyde's  division  were  actively 
employed  all  night  in  bringing  out  the  prizes,  and 
in  getting  afloat  the  ships  which  were  on  shore. 
At  daybreak.  Nelson,  who  had  slept  in  his  owb 
ship,  the  St.  George,  rowed  to  the  Elephant ;  and 
his  delight  at  finding  her  afloat  seemed  to  give  bias 
new  life.  There  he  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  praised 
the  men  for  their  exertions,  and  then  poshed  off  to 
the  prizes,  which  bad  not  yet  been  removed.  The 
Zealand,  seventy -four,  the  last  which  struck,  had 
drifled  on  the  shoal  under  the  Trekroner ;  and  re- 
lying, as  it  seems,  upon  the  protection  which  that 
battery  might  have  afibrded,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  captured  ;  saying,  that  though  it  was 
true  her  flag  was  not  to  be  seen,  her  pennant  was 
still  flying.  Nelson  ordered  one  of  our  brigs  and 
three  long-boats  to  approach  her,  and  rowed  u|^ 
himself  to  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  oommuni- 
cate  with  the  commodore.  This  officer  proved  te 
be  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  be  had  known  in  the 
West  Indies ;  so  he  invited  himself  on  board ;  and 
with  that  urbanity,  as  well  as  decision,  which  al«> 
ways  characterized  him,  urged  his  claim  to  the 
Zealand  so  well,  that  it  was  admitted.  The  mea 
from  the  heato  laahed  a  cable  roead  her  bowi^ril^ 
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and  tbe  ^D-Teaw)  towed  her  awajr.  '  It  ia  affinned, 
and  probably  with  trath*  that  tbe  Danes  felt  more 
paia  al'beholdtng  this,  tban  at  all  their  iniafortonea 
ea  the  preceding  ^ay :  and  one  of  the  officers, 
Commodore  Steen  Bille,  woDt  to  the  Trekroner 
Wctery,.and  asked  the  oommander  why  he  had  not 
sunk  tbe  Zealand,  rather  than  suffer  her  thus  to  be 
ctrried  off  by  tbe  enemy  ! 

"  This  was,  indeed,  a  monrnful  day  for  Copenha- 
gen !  It  was  Good  Friday  ;  but  the  general  agita^ 
tion,  and  the  mourning  which  was  in  every  house, 
made  all  distinction  of  days  be  forgotten.  There 
were,  at  that  hour,  thousands  in  that  city  who  felt, 
and  more,  perhaps,  who  needed,  the  consolations  of 
Christianity ;  but  few  or  none  who  could  be  calm 
enough  to  think  of  its  observances.  The  English 
were  actively  employed  in  refitting  their  own  ships, 
securing  the  prizes,  and  distributing  the  prisoners ; 
the  Danes,  in  carrying  on  shore  and  disposing  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  It  had  been  a  mur- 
derous action.  Our  bss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Part  of  this 
slaughter  might  have  been  spared.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops  on  board  one  of  our  ships 
adked  where  his  men  should  be  stationed  ?  He  was 
told  that  they  could  be  of-no  use ;  that  they  were 
not  near  enough  for  musketry,  and  were  not  wanted 
«t  the  guns ;  they  had  Ui^refore,  better  go  below, 
This,  he  said,  was  impos8ibIe,^*it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace ahat  could  never  be  vriped  away.  They 
were,  therefi>re,  drawn  op  upon  the  gangway,  to 
•atisfy  this  cruel  point  of  honor ;  and  there,  with- 
out the  poesibility  of  annoying  the  enemy  they 
were  mowed  down !  The  loss  of  the  Danes,  inclu- 
ding prisoners,  amounted  to  about  six  thousand. 
The  negotiations,  meantime,  went  on ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Nelson  should  have  an  interview  with 
the  prince  the  following  day.  Hardy  and  Free- 
mantle  landed  wi^h  him.  This  was  a  thing  as  un- 
•  exampled  as  the  other  circumstances  of  the  battle. 
A  strong  gtiard  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  the 
palace,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  security  as  of 
honor.  The  populacei  according  to  the  British 
account,  showed  a  mixture  of  admiration,  curiosity, 
and  displeasure,  at  beholding  that  man  in  the  midst 
of  them  who  had  inflicted  such  wounds  upon  Den- 
mark. But  there  were  neither  acclamations  nor 
murmurs.  *  The  people,'  aays  a  dane,  *  did  not 
degrade  themselves  with  the  former,  nor  disgrace 
themselves  with  the  latter :  tbe  admiral  was  re- 
ceived as  one  brav«  enemy  ever  ought  to  receive 
another: — ^he  was  received  with  respect.*  The 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  were  adjusted  at 
this  interview.  During  the  repast  which  followed, 
Nelson,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  character,  bore 
willing  testimony  to  the  Talor  of  his  foes.  He 
told  the  prince  that  he  had  been  in  a  hundred  and 
five  engagements,  but  that  this  was  the  most  tre- 
mendous of  all.  '  The  French,'  he  said, '  fonght 
bravely ;  but  they  could  not  have  stood  for  one 


hour  the  fight  which  the  Danes  had  supported  for 
four.*  He  requested  that  Villemoes  might  be  in- 
troduced to  him ;  and,  shaking  hands  with  tbe 
yonth,  told  the  prince  that  he  ought  to  be  made  an 
admiral.  The  prince  replied ;  *  IC,  my  lord,  I  am 
to  make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should 
have  no  eaptains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service.' 

*'  The  sympathy  of  the  Danes  for  their  country- 
men, who  had  Ued  in  their  defence,  was  not  weak- 
ened by  distance  of  time  or  place  in  this  instance. 
Things  needful  for  the  service,  or  the  comfort  of 
the  wounded,  were  sent  in  profusions  to  the  hospi- 
tals, till  the  superintendents  gave  public  notice 
that  they  could  receive  no  more.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  action,  the  dead  were  buried  in  the 
naval  church-yard  :  the  ceremony  was  made  as 
public  and  as  solemn  as  the  occasion  required ; — 
such  a  procession  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
that,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  city.  A  public 
monument  was  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the 
slain  were  gathered  together*  A  subscription  was 
opened  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  and  collections  in  aid  of  it  made 
throughout  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom.  This 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  was  made  with 
circumstances  which  gave  it  full  effect.  A  monu- 
ment was  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Danish  colors ;  young  maidens, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  ronnd  it,  with  either  one 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  or  the  widow 
and  orphans  of  some  one  who  had  fallen ;  a  suita- 
Ue  oration  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  patri- 
otic hymns  and  songs  were  afterward  performed. 
Medals  were  distributed  to  all  the  officers  and  to  the 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  Poets  and 
painters  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  a  battle, 
which,  disastrous  as  it  was,  had  yet  been  honorable 
to  their  country ;  some,  with  pardonable  sophistry, 
represented  the  advantage  of  the  day  as  on  their 
own  side.  One  writer  discovered  a  more  curious, 
bat  less  disputable  ground  of  satisfaction,  in  the 
reflection,  that  Nelson,  as  may  be  inferred,  from 
his  name,  was  of  Danish  descent,  and  his  actions, 
therefore,  the  Dane  argued,  were  attributable  to 
Danish  valor." 


SADDENED  MUSINGS. 

There  is  »  lime,  when  thoughts  unsought 
Will  rush  athwart  the  busy  breast, 

And  memories  of  days  gone  by 
Will  rob  the  bosom  of  its  rest. 

Whfn  Time  has  shed  his  honored  frost, 
la  siWery  whiteness  on  the  head. 

When  youth's  vivacity  is  lost 
And  lightsome  hours,  aZ/,  aU  hare  fled  : 

E'en  then  will  memVy  bring  us  back 
To  days  iwhen  all  was  light  and  gay. 
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When  rang  the  laugh,  in  merry  sport, 
And  heart4  were  bright  as  summei's  day. 

And  as  we  think,  a  sigh  will  rise. 
And  hea?e  our  sadden'd  breast  with  pain, 

A  sigh,  to  think  Life's  lightest  joys 
Will  ne'er  return  to  us  again. 

TOM  MOOHK,  JR. 


THE  FALSE  HEIR. 
JAMES»  LAST  NOVEL* 

We  say  James'  last,  but  it  is  by  do  meaDS  impro- 
bable that  before  this  notice  sees  the  light,  Harper 
and  Brothers  will  have  another  in  the  press  from 
this  ever  beginning, — never  ending,— and,  we  may 
add,  always  welcome  and  agreeable  writer.  James' 
mind  is  a  perfect  Kaleidescope.  He  has  only  to 
give  it  a  shake,  and  immediately  spring  forth  new 
and  beautiful  forms  and  combinations, — dazzling 
the  reader  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  rich  variety  of  his  ever  ready  inven- 
tion. If  not  the  greatest  of  living  English  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  he  is  certainly  in  some  respects 
eqaal,  if  not  superior  to  any  or  all,  who  aspire  to 
that  eminent  position.  There  is  a  quiet  simptieity 
and  pleasant  familiarity  about  him,  which  spell- 
binds the  reader  in  spite  of  himself, — and  we  might 
add,  in  spite  of  a  rather  wearisome  monotony  in 
the  style,  which  freqoently  characterises  the  pages 
of  this  indnstrioos  and  persevering  writer.  Nor 
IB  this  the  only  fault  of  James.  He  is  sometimes 
80  careless  in  composition,  as  to  make  it  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  that  his  works  are  not  oftener  sob- 
jected  to  the  process  of  elaboration,  before  they 
are  nshered  into  the  world.  With  a  more  frequent 
ose  of  the  retrenching  and  polishing  instmments  em- 
ployed in  literary  fabrication,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  works  would  make  a  more  lasting  im- 
pression and  stand  a  better  chance  of  escaping 
that  oblivious  maelstrom  which  is  destined  to 
swallow  up  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  works 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  generations.  We 
like  James  very  much,  nevertheless,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  more  attaches  os  to  him,  than  bis 
iDYariable  regard  to  the  interests  of  sound  morality 
and  Christian  virtue.  The  reader  is  in  no  danger, 
when  treading  the  flowery  paths  he  spreads  before 
him,  of  being  struck  at,  or  poisoned  by  the  coiled 
and  insidious  serpent  of  skeptical  or  epicurean  phi- 
losophy.    The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Bulwer. 

The  work  before  us,  if  not  the  very  best,  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  thrilling  and  interesting  of 
all  his  prodnctioos.  The  story  is  well  conceived — 
the  characters  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  denouement 
admirably  contrived.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfor- 
tunate that  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personages  in  the  dramatis  person^  (always  ex- 
•  Harper  &  Brothers  :  New  York,  1843. 


cepting  the  high  sealed  and  lovely  Julie  D'  Ar« 
tonne,)  sbonld  have  been  a  little  infected  with  cer- 
tain peccadilloes,  which  notfaing  bat  the  bigbeet 
counteractiTe  qualities  oould  have  redeemed  from 
overshadowing  infamy : — and  yet  so  true  it  is,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  human  character,  a  balance  ie 
generally  struck,  which  gives  credit  for  exalted  vir- 
tues, though  certain  dark  stains  are  perceived  ia 
the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  Jean  Marais  is 
in  many  reapecU  a  very  loose  fellow,  but  he  devel- 
opes  so  many  fine  and  noble  qualities,  that  we  are 
irresistibly  impelled  to  overlook,  or  extenuate  bis 
flagrant  offences.  The  author  is  in  one  respect  a 
genuine  English  aristocrat.  He  seems  to  eater- 
tain  a  mortal  dislike  to  the  intermiogliog  of  patri- 
cian and  plebian  blood,  and,  if  you  ever  discover  in 
any  of  his  novels  that  there  is  some  danger  at  the 
beginning,  of  a  mistake  in  this  respect  by  a  union  of 
unequal  grade  of  the  sexes,  he  is  certain  at  the  close 
to  put  matters  to  righto,  and  to  assert  the  claims  of 
the  genuine  blood  at  some  risk  of  overthrowing  evi- 
dence, and  discrediting  very  strong  circumstances. 
Without  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  **  False  Heir,*' 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  some  extracts  from 
the  work,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  will  strike  the 
reader  as  favorabfy  as  they  certainly  impressed  us. 

FIRST   IlfSPIRATION   OF   LOTB. 

"His  feelingSL  were  certainly  strange;  for,  as 
we  have  said,  a  new  world  had  opened  to  him,  a 
world  of  sensations  altogether  fresh.  It  seemed  as 
if  that  one  day  had  given  him  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  life.  It  was  one  of  those  changes  of  exis- 
tence which  aiffect  men  of  eager  and  energetic  cha- 
racter almost  always  suddenly.  Up  to  that  morn- 
ing,'his  life  had  been  comparatively  merely  animal : 
the  intelject  had  been  awake,  it  is  true,  to  think,  to 
reason,  to  act;  it  was  the  soul  that  bad  slept — the 
soul,  whose  task  is  to  feel.  His  existence  liad 
been  that  of  the  chrysalis ;  but  now  one  gleam  of 
summer  sunshine  had  burst  the  cold  husk  around 
him,  and  the  light  creature  of  air  had  put  forth  her 
wings,  never  to  sheath  them  again  on  this  side  of 
the  tomb.  Oh,  beautiful  symbol  of  the  Greeks ! 
how  well  dost  thou  represent  man*8  agitated  spirit, 
fluttering,  wandering  from  hour  to  hour,  seeking 
thy  honeyed  food  from  all  the  bright  things  of  God ; 
yet  frail  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  on  which  thou 
rested,  wounded  by  a  touch,  defaced  by  a  drop  of 
rain,  blown  hither  and  thither  by  a  breath  of  wind, 
crushed  by  the  first  wintry  storm !  Oh,  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  Greeks,  thou  art  indeed  too  sadly 
like  the  soul !'' 

THE  FLOWXB  OF  LOTS. 

"  Never  did  the  flower  of  love,  which,  frail  and 
delicate  as  it  looks,  will  grow  up  asud  storm  and 
tempest,  and  bud  and  blossom,  how  fairly  and  how 
often,  amid  wintry  desolation,  never  did  the  flower 
of  love  first  rise  onder  a  wanner  or  more  genial 
sonshine,  with  a  promise  of  a  brighter  and  a  laiter 
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snmmer.  But  it  may  be  often  remarked,  that,  when 
it  comes  forth  ander  sach  favorable  circumstaDCee, 
when  an  unseasonable  warmth  nurses  it  from  the 
ground,  and  every thingf  promises  it  a  fair  and  happy 
season,  the  flower  seldom  lives  to  cast  its  petals 
and  to  change  to  fruit.  Either,  sickly  and  delicate 
in  itself,  it  fades  speedily ;  or  else  it  withers  in  the 
lire  of  the  sunshine  in  which  it  was  bom ;  or  else 
some  summer-day  tempest  comes  upon  it  with  thun- 
der and  with  hail,  and  beats  the  broken  blossom  to 
the  earth  from  which  it  rose.  Seldom,  very  sel- 
dom, does  it  live  long ;  but,  if  it  does,  it  afibrds  to 
us  human  beings  one  of  the  few  bright  proofs  that 
we  have  of  such  a  thing  as  happiness  being  possi- 
ble upon  earth.** 

THE   LOVE    OF   THE    YOUKO. 

**The  love  of  boys  and  girls  is  an  object  on 
which  gray-bearded  men  vent  much  spleen  and 
scorn ;  but  depend  upon  it,  reader,  where  it  exists 
in  reality,  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  that  ever  life 
knows ;  it  is  the  violet  of  our  short  year  of  exis- 
tence. The  rose  is  beautiful,  richer  in  hues,  full  of 
perfume  and  brightness,  as  she  flaunts  her  gay  bo- 
som in  the  ardent  sun  of  June :  but  give  me  the 
violet,  the  dear  early  violet,  that  scents  with  her 
odorous  breath  the  air  of  unconfirmed  spring ;  the 
soft,  the  timid  violet,  retreating  from  the  gaze  with 
her  blue  eye  cast  down;  the  first  sweet  child  of  (he 
sweetest  season,  the  tenderest,  the  gentlest  of  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  emblem  of  earnest  and 
innocent  affection. 

**  No,  there  is  nothing  like  it!  In  all  after  years 
we  may  lay  our  hand  upon  what  joy  we  will— pure 
and  innocent  it  must  be,  to  bear  the  comparison  for 
a  moment — but  I  say,  we  may  lay  our  hand  upon 
what  joy  we  will  in  after  existence,  we  shall  never 
find  anything  on  the  earth  like  the  first  flower  of 
the  heart." 

WANDERING   LOVERS. 

"  They  went  out  together,  the  lover  and  the  be- 
loved— so  young,  so  very  young,  to  feel  such  emo- 
tions, and  yet  experiencing  them  strongly,  deeply, 
truly,  with  no  difference  between  their  sensations 
and  those  of  manhood*s  love,  except  the  purity  of 
early  youth.  They  wandered  on,  they  saw  beauti- 
ful scenes,  they  heard  the  sweet  sounds  of  evening, 
they  gazed  upon  the  glowing  sky,  and,  drinking  in 
from  the  cup  of  Nature  deep  and  congenial  draughts 
of  Heaven*s  own  poetry,  they  lived  for  a  brief 
space  in  that  dreamy  enjoyment  in  which  there  is 
no  current  of  thought,  no  distinctness  of  idea,  bat 
that  mere  sensation  of  enjoyment  which  perhaps 
may  approach  near  to  the  happiness  of  an  after 
state,  when  all  the  glory  of  God  shall  give  full 
fruition  to  the  unfettered  souls  of  the  blessed. 

They  were  seated  side  by  side  upon  a  fragment 
of  basaltic  rook,  with  a  wild  ash- tree  waving  its 
feathery  branches  above  their  heads,  the  giant  moan- 
taios  of  Aavergne  stretching  blue  upoo  the  left,  the 


gorgeous  setting  of  a  summer  day*s  sun,  flooding 
with  rosy  light  the  glowing  sky  before  them,  the 
sparkling  stream  glistening  in  the  valley  beneath, 
love  in  their  hearts  and  tranquillity  all  around,  when 
Julians  father  approached,  seeing  them  before  he 
was  seen,  and  looking  upon  them  with  the  mingling 
tenderness  of  memory  and  hope.  When  they  did 
notice  him,  neither  of  them  moved,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  that  shunned  the  eye  of 
those  whom  they  reverenced.  Julie  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  father  as  he  came  near,  asking, '  Is  not 
this  beautiful  V  and  replying,  with  more  than  one 
meaning  in  his  words,  he  said, '  Beautiful  indeed, 
my  dear  child !' 

"  Monsieur  d*Artonne  sat  down  beside  them,  and 
gazed  in  silence  for  several  minutes  over  the  pros- 
pect. At  length  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  it  is 
only  to  his  breast  of  youthful  innocence,  that  such 
moments  bring  enjoyment  unmingled  with  regret. 
Each  step,  that  man  takes  forward  in  life,  tramples 
down  some  flower ;  and,  when  he  -pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  around  him,  he  must  needs  give  a  tear 
to  all  which  those  footsteps  have  destroyed." 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  RAILROADS. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  railroads  in  every- 
thing! through  time  and  space,  as  well  as  from 
London  to  Manchester — across  the  waste  of  his- 
tory, and  across  the  desert  of  Suez — along  the  high- 
way of  politics  (with  one  door  always  locked,  as 
on  the  road  to  Bath,)  and  pierced  through  the  hard 
depths  of  science  (with  tunnels  as  deep  and  as  badly 
lighted  as  any  between  Devizes  and  Bristol,  or 
Liege  and  Cologne)?  Why  should  there  not  be 
railroads  in  everything  1  In  truth,  reader,  are  there 
not? 

*'  Oh  yes ;  the  moral  follows  the  material  in  ac- 
celerated speed ;  and  we  drive  over  roads — along 
which  we  once  crept,  observing  everything  as  we 
went — at  the  railway  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour ; 
seeing  nothing  but  the  station  from  which  we  start, 
and  the  terminus  at  which  we  arrive. 

"  Jump  in,  reader,  and  away  !  We  are  bound 
for  Paris ;  the  distance  is  only  three  hundred  miles, 
and  you  shall  be  there  in  a  minute." 

TRUE   AND   DEVOTED    LOVE. 

"  *  I  care  not,  Julie,'  replied  Francis  de  Langy ; 
'  so  that  yon  are  mine,  and  I  am  always  with  you, 
to  protect,  to  cherish,  to  support  you,  I  cannot  think 
that  there  can  be  any  situation  in  life  which  would 
not  have  its  happiness  for  us.  Indeed,  Julie,  in- 
deed, there  seems  a  strange  sort  of  satisfaction, 
which  I  cannot  account  for,  in  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  loving  so  dearly  as  I  love  you  amid  dan- 
gers, and  difficulties,  and  anxieties.  \Vhen  I 
thought  I  should  lose  you,  then  all  was  dark  and 
terrible  indeed ;  but  now  that  you  are  mine — cer- 
tainly mine — that  blessing  seems  to  be  doubly  sweet, 
from  its  contrast  with  all  that  is  taking  place  around 
ttsi    Come  what  may,  our  mutual  aflTection  shall 
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guard  as  agatnst  Borrows  sach  as  others  feel,  and, 
out  of  the  difficohies  and  dangrers  that  surround  us, 
we  shall  gather  materials  for  happiness  ;  as  I  have 
heard  my  uncle  say,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fro- 
zen zone  render  their  warm  cabins  impervious  to 
the  cold  wintry  blast,  by  covering  them  thickly  with 
the  snow  itself.' 

"  So  reasons  youth ;  ay,  reader,  and  it  reasons 
justly  too ;  for  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to 
have  loved  truly  and  well,  will  recollect  that,  under 
the  touch  of  sorrow — which  every  one,  more  or 
less,  is  destined  to  feel— the  tender  and  the  true 
affection  has  burned  out  with  brighter  lustre  from 
the  dark  things  that  surround  it.  All  ordinary 
stones  we  back  with  tinsel;  we  set  the  diamond 
upon  black :  the  lighter  afiections  may  gleam  with 
borrowed  rays  from  the  glittering  things  of  pros- 
perity ;  true  love,  the  beacon  of  life,  shines  most 
brilliantly  in  the  darkest  night.  Julie,  too,  felt  that 
it  was  so ;  and,  with  such  words  and  anticipations 
of  the  future,  gathering  firmness  from  each  other, 
they  rode  on,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  place 
of  their  rendezvous,  and  there  dismounted  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  count." 

LOVERS  BHOTIOffS  IHDKBORIBABLS. 

"  Where  is  the  artist  who  could  ever  patot  a 
cataract  t  They  may  represent  the  white  expanse 
of  falling  water,  the  foam,  the  rocks,  the  spray ; 
but  where  is  the  motion  1  where  is  the  rush  of  the 
torrent^  the  ever-changing  glistening  of  the  dashing 
stream,  Uie  life — the  busy  and  tumultuous  life — of 
the  quick  waves  1  It  has  never  yet  been  done;  and 
those  who  attempt  to  convey  by  deseription  mo- 
ments of  eager  and  tumultuous  joy,  such  as  Francis 
<Se  Laagy  and  Julie  d'Artonne  knew  at  that  mo- 
ment, will  likewise  fail  in  conveying  aught  bat  a 
cold,  inanimate  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  eager  question,  the  rapid  reply,  the  look  of 
love,  the  pause  of  enjoyment,  the  pressure  of  the 
band,  the  sigh  of  obtrusive  memory,  the  anxious 
scanning  of  each  feature  to  see  if  time  has  inflicted 
no  injury,  the  thousand  nameless  shades  of  expres- 
sion upon  the  face,  the  varying  tones,  the  words 
nnderstood  and  answered  ere  half  spoken,  and  the 
confused  and  agitated  emotions,  gushing,  as  from 
a  fountain,  from  the  heart  of  love — these  defy  de- 
scription, and  leave  the  pen  or  the  tongue  all  power- 


BLIXDNBSS   IN   THE   PERCEPTION   OF  CRIME. 

'*  These  tidings  were  too  true ;  poor  Jean  Ma- 
rais  had  been  tried  and  condemned  with  very  little 
delay,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  sen- 
tence of  bis  judges  was  just.  It  is  true  that  be 
was  condemned,  for  that  which  he  did  not  himself 
believe  to  be  a  crime,  for  there  are  particular  per- 
sons whose  minds  are  so  constituted  by  natnre,  or 
have  been  so  twisted  by  circumstances,  as  to  render 


them  insusceptible  of  the  idea  of  any  law  but  that 
code  which  they  form  for  themselves.  If  this  be 
a  vice,  1  am  afraid  all  the  world  are  more  or  less 
tainted  with  it,  for  we  shall  very  seldom  find  our 
appreciation  of  crimes  and  delinquencies  either  al- 
together conformable  to  the  laws  of  our  country  or 
to*  the  hiws  of  God,  A  man  grievously  insulted  by 
another,  knocks  him  down  and  beats  him  heartily. 
All  this  is  quite  contrary  to  law,  and  yet  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  find  any  one  who,  in  his  heart,  would 
pronoonee  him  culpable^  In  greater  things,  alas, 
it  is  the  same ;  and  each  man  picks  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  offences  his  own  little  store  of  reserva- 
tions, which  he  thinks  "very  justifiable,  though  harsh 
legislators  have  condemned,  them.** 

MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  EPIDEMICS. 

"  As  diseases  and  plagues  affecting  the  body  are 
generally  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  at  particu- 
lar periods,  each  country  suffering,  in  its  degree, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  so  moral  pestilences  and 
social  maladies  are  equally  epidemic,  and  we  find, 
at  particular  epochs,  almost  all  countries  suffering 
from  them  alike.  Indeed  a  curious  historical  table 
might  be  made,  showing,  in  parallel,  the  vices  and 
follies  of  each  particular  epoch,  with  their  modifi- 
cations in  various  countries  ;  the  military  madness 
of  one  period,  the  sanguinary  fury  of  another ;  the 
bloody  fever  of  civil  wars  appearing  in  its  season 
over  the  whole  world ;  the  licentious  scabies  spread- 
ing abroad  in  another ;  the  spasms  of  fanaticism, 
the  atony  of  infidelity,  the  St.  Vitus'  dance  of 
levity,  and  the  delirium  tremens  of  revolution,  fol- 
lowing each  other  periodically,  and  affecting  the 
whole  frame  of  society." 

MISERIES   OF  THE   LAW's  DELAy. 

"  It  was  now,  as  the  reader,  if  he  have  compnted 
exactly,  will  know,  (he  early  spring  of  the  year, 
before  the  sun  has  made  any  great  progress,  ere 
the  days  have  lengthened  or  become  warm.  He 
had  passed  the  evening  in  the  place,  so  happily  and 
poeticaUy,  named  the  StUle  de  Pasperdtu,  the  HaH 
of  Lost  Steps,  where  the  suiters  in  causes  tried 
before  the  parliament  were  accustomed  to  waste 
the  weary  hours  of  expectation,  ere  their  causes 
came  on  for  hearing.  He  bad  found  some  little 
matter  for  interest  in  watching  various  persons,  as 
they  paced  op  and  down  from  one  end  of  that  long 
stone-paved  hall  to  the  other ;  and  many  was  the 
dark,  many  the  sad  history,  which  he  thought  be 
could  trace  upon  those  sad  and  care-worn  counts- 
nanees.  Now,  went  by  a  man  advanced  in  life, 
with  a  pale  face  and  shninken  features,  and  a  hag- 
gard eye,  bent,  sightless,  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  thread-bare  coat,  the  ill-washed  collar  and  ruf- 
fles, the  black-hihed  sword,  worn  white  at  the  edges 
of  the  sheath,  spoke  that  fiereest  kind  of  poverty 
which  fastens  on  the  well-born  and  the  well-bred, 
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and  socks  the  heart's  blood  with  the  mouth  of  a 
vampire.  Speechless,  silent,  mournful,  he  walked 
along,  the  ever-bitter  presence  of  his  own  despair 
shutting  out  from  his  sight  all  other  object.  Then 
came  a  more  angry  kind  of  grief,  one  roused  into 
rage  by  loss,  and  disappointment,  and  delay,  with 
an  irregular  step,  an  eye  generally  cast  down,  but 
raised  at  the  sound  of  every  opening  door,  hands 
clinched  with  twitching,  with  convulsive  eagerness, 
and  lips  muttering  the  reproach  and  curse ;  he  took 
the  accustomed  walk  of  the  long-expectant  suiter. 
Then  came  the  widowed  mother  and  her  stripling 
son,  looking  in  vain  for  their  denied  inheritance, 
with  meek,  sad  countenances,  and  oflen  tearful 
eyes ;  she  in  sad  communion  with  her  own  painful 
thoughts,  he  grieving  for  himself  and  her,  and  stri- 
ving to  win  her  from  her  gloomy  reveries  by  idle 
prattle,  that  only  rendered  them  more  bitter  and 
more  deep.  Ever  and  anon,  however,  would  pass 
by  the  fluttering  advocate,  with  his  conceited  air  of 
conscious  importance ;  or  the  successful  litigant, 
smiling  and  chattering,  and  taking  snulT  from  his 
gold  box ;  or  the  smooth  attorney,  mocking  the  vie 
tims  of.  the  law  with  soft  soothings  and  insincere 
consolations ;  or  the  grim  notary  and  greffier,  the 
executioners  of  many  a  hard  decree.  It  was  a  sad, 
an  humbling,  a  despairing  scene ;  and,  as  the  day 
drew  towards  a  close,  the  dropping  sound  of  rain, 
fast  falling  from  the  far  projecting  caves,  was  heard 
between  the  intervals  of  steps,  while  the  light  grew 
dim  and  gray  under  the  heavy  clouds  that  covered 
the  skies,. rendering  the  aspect  of  the  whole  more 
melancholy." 

DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN   KNOWLEDGE   AND   EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

"  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  men  in 
years  always  attribute  to  long  life  the  gift  of  ex- 
perience ;  they  think  that  knowledge  must  be  gained 
by  time,  and  are  always  convinced  themselves  that, 
just  according  to  the  period  they  have  lived  in  the 
world,  must  be  th^ir  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  ignoraaoe  of  those  who  are  younger  than 
themselves. 

'*  But  so  it  is,  and  perhaps  it  is  very  natu- 
ral, for  they  have  no  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
the  amount  of  what  others  have  acquired  but 
that  which  they  have  acquired  themselves;  and 
thus  the  good  Abb6  Arnoux,  simply  because  he  had 
seen  more  than  sixty  years,  fancied  that  he  had  in- 
finitely more  experienee  than  Francis  de  Langy, 
who  had  not  seen  twenty,  forgetting  that  the  only 
serviceable  experience  is  derived  from  an  acquain- 
tance with  men,  and  things,  and  events,  and  not 
from  hours,  or  months,  or  years ;  so  that  many  a 
one  is  a  child  at  seventy,  and  many  a  maa,  full 
grown  in  intellect  and  old  in  experience,  has  not  a 
gray  hair  on  his  bead," 
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Elizabeth  Day,  (a  girl  of  17.)  "  I  don't  go  to 
Sunday  School.  The  truth  is,  we  are  confined  bad 
enough  on  week  days,  and  want  to  walk  about  on 
Sundays.  I  can't  read  at  all.  Jesus  Christ  was 
Adam's  son,  and  they  nailed  him  on  a  tree." — Evi- 
dence before  the  Commissioners  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children  ;  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Ann  Eggley,  (aged  18.)  "I  have  heard  of 
Christ  performing  miracles,  but  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  things  they  were.  He  died  by  their  pour- 
ing fire  and  brimstone  down  bis  throat.  I  think  I 
once  did  hear  that  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross.  Three 
times  ten  make  twenty.  .  There  are  fourteen  months 
in  a  year,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks 
there  are." — lb. 

Edmund  Kushay,  (a  boy.)  **  Mr.  Milner  ex- 
amined this  boy,  and  found  on  his  body  from  24 
to  26  wounds.  His  posteriors  and  loins  were 
beaten  almost  to  a  jelly  ;  his  head,  which  was  al- 
most cleared  of  hair  on  the  scalp,  had  the  marks 
of  many  old  wounds  upon  it,  which  had  healed  up ; 
one  of  the  bones  in  one  arm  was  broken  below  the 
elbow,  and,  from  appearances,  seemed  to  have  been 
so  for  some  time." — lb. — Kennedy,  App.,  pt,  ii, 
p.  318,  ^  260-3. 

"  One  of  the  most  disgusting  sights  I  have  ever 
seen,"  says  a  sub-commissioner, "  was  that  of  young 
females,  dressed  like  boys  in  trowsers,  crawling  on 
all  fours,  with  belts  around  their  waists  and  chains 
passing  between  their  legs,  at  Hnnshelf  Bank, 
Holmfirth,  New  Mills,  and  other  places," — lb. — Sy- 
mens.  Report,  ^  iii,  et  seq ;  App.,  pt.  i,  pp.  181-2. 

Overlooker  examined.  "Walks  round  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand ;  if  a  child  is  drowsy  over  his 
work,  touches  that  child  on  the  shoulder,  and  leads 
it  to  an  iron  cistern  full  of  water.  He  then  takes 
the  child  by  the  feet,  heedless  of  sex,  and  dips  it 
overhead  in  the  cistern,  and  sends  it  back  to  work. 
•  •  •  •  Have  a  vast  number  of  cripples,  some 
from  losing  their  limbs,  some  from  standing  too 
long.  Begins  with  a  pain  in  the  ankles ;  after  that 
they  ask  to  sit  down,  but  they  must  not.  Then 
they  are  weak  in  the  knee ;  then  knock-kneed ;  then 
their  feet  turn  out;  they  become  splay-footed, 
and  their  ankles  become  as  big  as  my  fist." — Evi- 
dence on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Factories. 

Mr.  Thomas  Daniel,  examined.  •  •  •  • 
"  I  consider  them  to  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  grief, 
though  some  of  them  cannot  shed  tears." — lb. 

"  No  one  has  before  entered  my  cellar  to-day, 
except  the  officer,  and  he  took  my  last  shilling  for 
taxes. — Gloty  and  shame  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

Is  this  in  England's  favored  Isle, 

Which  boasts  her  peerless  light  and  law, 
Whose  starving  children  perish,  while 

Whole  nations  thence  existence  draw  ? 
Where  thrones  are  set  with  starry  gems, 
•  And  bubes  are  boni  to  diadems, 
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And  pomp  and  power,  wiih  glittering  thow, 
Around  the  hsiU  of  gmndeur  throw 
A  dasxiing  tcene  of  richest  ray* 
Where  parasites  can  sport  and  play? 

Can  this  be  England^  whence  they  fling 

O'er  the  whole  earlh  a  gorgeous  sheen, 
Around  whose  standard  milUoas  cling, 

And  on  whose  fiat  nations  lean? 
— Whose  thronedom  spreads  from  sun  to  sun, 
And  when  the  orb  of  day  has  run 
Through  half  his  course-— seen  glory  here, — 
Shines  there  to  dry  a  nation's  tear  ? 

—  Whose  master'Spirits  seal  the  doom 
Of  Freedom,  in  her  youngest  bloom. 
Or  i»}th  a  single  word  can  tree 

The  distant  islands  of  the  sea? 

— England !  whose  throbbing  paUe  can  beat 

And  lay  earthed  riches  at  her  feet. 

Yet  spurns  her  children  from  her  sight 

To  lay  them  down  in  sorrow's  night ! 

Is  this  your  freedom,  raunted  Isle ! 

Where  tiavet  may  never  touch  your  shores— 
Where  legal  freedom  rears  a  pile 

Of  terror-trophies  at  your  doors? 
And  by  the  strongest  arm  of  law 
Strikes  the  repining  soul  with  awe. 
Or  galls  the  kneeling  wretch  with  chains, 
Whose  links  corrosive  are  his  gains? 
— Tell  me,  is  freedom  ruling  there. 
Where  royal  peers  reject  the  prayer. 
Baptized  in  scalding  tears  of  pain. 
And  offered  up  for  years  in  vain  ? 

—  While  empty  titles  drain  the  gold 
For  pampered  minions,  there  enrolled 
Among  the  favVites  of  the  Crown, 
Whose  songs  the  groans  of  millions  drown  ? 

Call  ye  that  Freedom^  sage  or  peer, 

Which,  *neath  the  mask  of  Freedom**  name, 
Constructs  a  dread  Procrustean  bier 

Of  sin  and  sorrow,  woe  and  shame, 
On  which  a  million  spirits  lie. 
In  tearless  grief  to  groan  and  die  ? 
While  splendid  villany  can  roll 
Its  proud  oppression  on  the  soul. 
And  cast  around  iU  iron  bed 
The  lone  penumbra  of  the  dead  ? 

Thousands  have  breathed,  and  toiled,  and  died : 

Not  lived,  but  dragged  existence  on — 
Sprung  up  to  pour  their  crimson  tide. 

To  swell  the  grandeur  of  the  throne ; 
For  your  philosophy  profound. 
At  last,  an  alchemy  has  found, 
By  which  your  children's  blood  and  tears, 
Refined  for  just  a  thousand  years. 
Give  gold,  which  daily  now  ye  draw 
Through  crucibles  of  British  law- 
Then,  proudly  vaunting  of  your  trust. 
Ye  turn  the  skeleton  to  dust: 
And  vkith  the  gold  ye  thus  obtain, 
From  some  half-flowing,  weakening  vein, 
Ye  pamper  vampyres,  lords  and  knaves. 
And  build  rich  tombs  to  mark  their  graves, 
Or  with  magnificence  can  rear 

Some  costly  pile  for  folly's  praise- 
Wring  gems  and  jewels  for  a  peer. 

Or  spend  a  million  for  a  chaise ! 

Go,  see  yon  puling,  crawling  worm, 
Goaded  and  stong  with  lash  and  thong->-> 


Is  that  a  fair,  immortal  germ. 

Which,  like  an  earth-worm,  creeps  along  ? 
Wretched  and  crippled,  he  must  pay 
The  tax  of  life,  and  die  away — 
Nor  feel  one  ray  of  gladness*  beam. 
Nor  take  one  draught  of  pleasure's  stream, 
Nor  learn  one  thought  beyond  the  gloom. 
Which  makes  his  life  a  living  tomb. 
Nor  feel  one  sorrow  leave  his  breast. 
To  make  him  know  his  high  behest— 
But  breathes,  and  toils,  and  starves,  and  sighs. 
Reclines  in  rags,  and  groans,  and  dies. 

See !  ye  have  dried  the  social  stream, 
Of  which  they  never  e'en  may  dream. 
And  made  the  world  of  spirit  lie 
A  thirsty  sand- wa»te,  drear  and  dry  ! 
Ye  scourge  your  sons  with  daring  hands. 

Ye  cause  ihe  burdens  which  they  bear— 
Ye  tax  their  labor,  reason,  lands, 

Aye  !  tax  the  fetters  which  they  wear; 
And  with  your  power  ye  enstamp 

The  pallid  brow  of  him  who  clings 
Around  your  feet,  and  heedless  tramp 

On  human  formK  like  slimy  things ! 
New  York,  July  4/A,  1843. 
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DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON,  ESQ. 
The  pen  and  pencil  of  this  elegant  writer  and  eminent 
painter  are  now  fallen  from  his  hand  forever.  He  died,  at 
his  residence  In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  Saturday, 
the  8th  July  last.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  several 
years,  but  his  decease  was  entirely  unexpected,  even  to  his 
family. 

The  genius  and  inspired  productions  of  this  gif\ed  and 
ripe  scholar  aiu)  artist  demand  a  lofly  notice,  one  far  alx>ve 
our  accomplishment,  even  had  we  the  time  and  materials 
jbr  the  undertaking.  Aa  we  have  neither  of  these,  and  can- 
not let  the  opportunity  pass  without  some  tribute  to  his 
memory,  we  take  the  following-  from  the  New* York  "  Tri- 
bune.** A  review  of  his  works  and  life,  from  some  one  of  the 
able  pens  of  the  State  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  adoption,  will 
find  a  welcome  to  our  pages. 

**  Mr.  AHston  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  Pain- 
ters of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1796,  having  spent  his  prepar- 
atory term,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  distinguished  even  then  in  both 
the  fields  of  his  subsequent  lofty  fame,  and  being,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  Painting,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  natu- 
ral genius,  embarked  for  London  in  1801,  with  a  brother 
artist,  and  spent  some  three  years  as  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  West  was  then  President.  In  1804,  he 
went  with  Vanderlyn  to  Paris,  and  thenee  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  Returning  to  America  in  1809,  he 
married,  at  Boston,  a  sister  of  the  laie  Dr.  Channing,  and  in 
1811  sailed  again  for  England.  His  reputation  was  now 
well  established,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  picture 
of  the  *  Dead  Man  raised  by  Elisha's  Bones*  gained  from 
the  British  institution,  where  the  most  famous  artists  of  the 
worid  were  his  oompetitors,  the  prise  of  two  hundred  gui- 
neas ;  the  pictnro  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  $3,500.  In  1813.  just  after  his 
own  recovery  from  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  the  sud- 
den death  of  hit  wife  cast  him  into  the  deepeat  depiessioa 
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and  melancholy.  In  1817,  he  accompanied  Lealte  to  Paris, 
and  in  1818,  returned  to  his  native  land  and  took  up  his 
residence,  where  it  has  ever  since  conlinned  to  be,  at  Cam- 
bridgeport.  In  1830,  be  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dana,  who  has  surrived  him. 

"  Mr.  Allston  was  a  man  of  rare  geoiua  and  a  noble  orna- 
ment of  that  class,  of  whom,  not  our  Land  alone,  but  the 
Age  stands  highly  iu  need,  who  love  the  Art  to  which  their 
souls  are  wedded,  not  for  the  wealth  or  honors  it  may  com- 
mand, but  for  its  own  high  sake,  and  who  find  in  it— as 
Coleridge  found  in  Poetry— its  own  *  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.' He  has  come  but  seldom— eapeoially  of  late  years— 
before  the  public ;  but  bis  life  has  been  given  to  bis  Art,  and 
his  Art  will  give  immortality  to  his  fame.  With  a  devotion, 
unexampled  in  the  present  age  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he 
has  spent  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  mainly  on 
one  great  painting — '  Belshazzar'a  Feast,  or  the  Hand-wri- 
ting on  the  Wall'-— a  theme  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  one 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  have  treated  with  original  and  cre- 
ative power.  Neariy  all  his  subjects  were  chosen  from  the 
Bible,  and  have  been  treated  in  a  roost  lofty  and  worthy 
style.  His  spirit  was  as  grand  and  religious  as  the  themes 
upon  which  he  wrought ;  his  genius  was  most  at  home  in 
the  other  world,  and  he  has  embodied  ideas  of  the  super- 
human and  divine  with  unequalled  and  majestic  skill.  Co- 
leridge, with  whom  when  in  Italy  he  formed  a  close  and  in- 
timate friendship,  which  endured  till  it  was  severed  by 
death,  pronounced  him  by  far  the  greatest  genius,  as  an  ar- 
tist, America  has  ever  produced.  This,  from  so  high  a 
source,  is  no  unmeaning  or  worthless  compliment. 

**  Though  Painting  was  undoubtedly  the  art  in  which  he 
most  excelled,  Mr.  Allston  was  well  and  widely  known  as 
a  most  accomplished  scholar  and  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  the  nicest  taste.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  he 
wrote  several  Poems  of  great  and  enduring  merit,  of  which 
the  '  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,' '  The  Paint  King,' '  The  Two 
Painters,' '  The  Tuscan  Maid,'  and  others,  will  readily  re- 
cur to  the  memory  of  our  readers.  He  has  given  to  the 
world  bat  little  prose — *  Monaldi'  being  bis  chief  publica- 
tion. This  was  written  as  early  as  1822,  but  never  pub- 
lished till  1841.  Though  professing  to  be  simply  *  a  Talc,' 
it  evinces  a  dramatic  power  and  a  philosophic  knowledge 
of  human  passion  possessed  by  few  writers  of  any  age. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  though  devoted  mainly  to 
Painting,  his  pen  was  not  idle— and  that  ho  has  ieti  behind 
him  a  rich  treasure  of  which,  ere  long,  we  trust  the  world 
may  enjoy  a  share.  Essays  on  various  subjects,  and  a  se- 
ries of  Discourses  on  Fine  Art,  we  believe,  may  be  looked 
for  among  his  Remains.  As  a  Painter,  as  he  has  said  of 
Monaldi,  *  be  differed  from  his  contemporaries  no  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree.  If  he  held  any  thing  in  common  with 
others,  it  was  with  those  of  ages  past — with  the  mighty 
dead  of  the  fifteenth  century :  from  them  he  had  learned 
the  language  of  bis  art,  but  his  thoughts  and  their  turn  of 
expression  were  his  own.'  Among  his  principal  works 
are  the  *  Angel  liberating  Peter  from  prison.'  of  which  a 
small  copy  was  recently  exhibited  in  this  City^  'Jacob's 
Dream,'  now  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Kgremont ;  *  Eli- 
jah in  the  Desert,'  purcbaaed  by  Mr.  Laboucbere,  of  the 
British  Parliament;  Mhe  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,'  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford;  *  Saul  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor;'  '  Spalatro's  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand  ;*  'Gabriel 
setting  the  Guard  of  the  Heavenly  Host  ;*  'Anne  Page  and 
Slender ;'  *  Beatrice,'  and  other  exquisite  productions  held 
by  gentlemen  of  Boston. 

"  Mr.  Allston  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four — closing  at 
that  ripe  time  a  life  of  serene  and  quiet  beauty,  distinguish- 
ed not  less  by  its  enduring,  unswerving  Christian  faith, 
than  by  its  lofty  devotion  to  creative  Art.  He  sought  his 
reward,  not  in  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  the  world,  but 
in  the  consciousness  of  worthy  aims,  in  the  compaaiooship 


of  ennobling  thoughts,  and  the  consolations  of  that  religion 
which  looks  to  a  higher  world  as  its  final  home.  Such  a 
life,  elevated  and  sanctified  by  such  a  genius,  is  a  fountain 
of  perpetual  beauty  and  abiding  good.  It  should  not  end 
with  the  term  of  nature,  but  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  fit- 
ting form,  as  a  lasting,  inestimable  possession.  Mr.  All- 
ston was  fortunate  in  having  for  a  kinsman  and  friend  one 
so  eminently  fitted  to  be  his  biographer  as  Mr.  Dana.  Gif- 
ted with  genius  as  lofty  and  pure  as  that  of  his  departed 
friend— filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  high  endeavor— con- 
versant in  tbe  same  departments  of  Truth  and  Letters,  and 
for  a  long  series  of  years  familiar  with  his  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  purposes,  he  is  far  better  qualiGed,  in  eveiy 
respect,  than  any  other  person  to  give  to  the  world  his  Life 
and  Remains.  Such  a  work,  done  as  he  alone  can  do  it, 
would  entitle  Mr.  Dana  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  artlently  trust  it  will  speedily  be  undertaken  and 
at  once  announced.'* 


ST.   ANN'S   HALL. 

The  cir<'ular  of  this  Hall,  which  appeared  upon  the  cover 
of  the  last  Messenger,  presents  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
devoted  founder's  views  and  plans ;  but  we  take  pleasure, 
from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  commend  it  to  tbe  notice  of  our  friends,  as  in 
all  respects  suited  to  the  purpose  which  It  has  in  view, — 
the  thorough  education  of  our  daughters,  with  a  constant 
reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  influence  which 
they  are  destined  to  exert,  in  domestic  life  and  in  the  social 
circle. 

If  it  be  tme,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  that 
''Men  carries  with  him,  to  the  forum,  the  notions  which 
woman  has  discussed  wiih  him  at  the  domestic  fireside  '/* 
and,  if  it  be  true,  as  so  many  of  us  have  experienced,  that "  a 
man  takes  counsel  of  his  wife,  and  obeys  bis  mother,  even 
afVer  she  has  gone  hence,  so  that  the  sentiments  which  she 
has  inculcated,  become  principles  stronger  even  than  his 
passions ;"  the  character  of  tlie  institutions  where  we  place 
our  daughters,  to  be  prepared  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  their 
high  duties,  should  be  distinctly  understood.  In  oomraend- 
ing  any  school  or  seminary,  we  feel  tbe  weight  of  tbe  re- 
sponsibility which  we  assume.;  but  inquiries  which  we 
have  recently  been  led  to  institute,  enable  us  to  say  ad- 
visedly, that  the  favorable  sentiments  entertained  by  our 
lamented  friend,  tbe  late  Editor  of  the  Messenger,  one  of 
whose  daughters  is  now  a  pupil  at  St.  Ann's,  are  fnlly  war- 
ranted. 

The  "  boarding-school,"  with  its  attendant  serious  evils, 
so  well  known  and  lamented  by  our  mothers,  and  our  wives 
and  daughters,  here  gives  place  to  an  institution  of  a  dif- 
ferent grade.  One  of  its  distinguishing  features  is  its  utter 
renunciation  of  all  public  exhibitions  and  public  examina- 
tions, from  which  the  natural  delicacy  and  refinement  of  a 
woman  instinctively  teach  her  to  shrink.  Instead  of  the 
personal  ambition,  and  too  often,  unamiable  rivalry  of  board- 
ing-schools, excited  by  premiums,  good  marks  and  medals, 
there  is  a  cheerful  cooperation,  and  affectionate  union,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  objects,  in  which  all  feel  a 
common  interest,  and  make  common  cause.  The  papils 
are  afforded  the  advantage  of  separate  instruction^  indepen- 
dent of  their  ordinary  recitations  in  their  classes ;  and  these 
class  recitations  aim  rather  at  effecting,  by  concert,  the 
elucidation  of  a  certain  topic,  than  at  ascertaining  which 
particular  members  of  the  class  are  to  be  praised,  admired 
and  flattered,  as  possessing  the  best  memory,  or  the  great- 
est readiness  at  explaining  what  may  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  appointed  lesson.  From  several  years'  experience, 
it  has  been  found,  that  thus,  the  best  results  may  be  attain- 
ed, in  point  of  good  feeling,  exemplary  diligence  and  sound 
scholarship.    The  grade  of  studiesj  too,  is  not  limited  to 
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elflmentiuy  brancbet,  which,  by-the-by,  are  in  geneml  90 
imperfectly  toa^ht  in  mo«t  of  our  schools ;  there  are  attrac- 
tive courses  of  English  Literature,  German  Literature, 
&c.,  giving  particular  accounts  of  authors  and  their  works ; 
eourses  of  Natural  Science,  with  Algebra.  Geometry,  &c., 
and  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  useful  arts.  The 
dead  languages  are  also  taught,  to  the  extent  that  may  suit 
the  views  of  parents ;  and  there  are  now  classes  in  the 
Latin  Reader,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  Greek  Reader, 
Xenophon,  Plato  and  Homer. 

The  elegant  accomplishments  are  pursued,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart,  while  they  im- 
part the  power  of  delicate  perception,  in  works  of  art  and 
works  of  nature.  Music  is  not  degraded  to  the  mere  fa- 
enlty  of  execnting  with  skill,  npon  the  piano,  organ,  harp 
or  seraphine,  but  is  studied  as  a  philosophical  science, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  regulated  by  fixed 
laws  of  the  All-wise  and  Benevolent  Creator,  as  to  the 
succession  and  combination  of  sounds,  melody  and  har- 
mony. 

All  vulgar  and  demoralizing  songs  and  glees,  by  whatever 
names  they  may  be  recommended,  are  rejected ;  and  in 
their  place,  are  substituted  musical  compositions  of  the 
best  masters,  and  songs  that  breathe  at  least  innocent  emo- 
tions. Every  other  acoomplishraent  is,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, rendered  auxiliary  to  the  master  principle  adopted,— 
the  ruitivation  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

The  chapel  exercises,  which  begin  and  close  the  duties 
of  each  day,  are  rendered  attractive,  as  well  as  edifying, 
by  choral  singing  in  the  best  style  of  cathedral  music.  At 
a  particular  signal,  there  is,  every  morning,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  half  an  hour  apjiropriated  to  retirement  and  private 
religious  devotions.  Very  pleasing  effects  are  produced 
also,  by  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  into  sections  of  six 
or  eight  each,  under  the  special  charge  of  a  curatress,  who 
is  their  confidential  friend  and  affectionate  adviser.  The 
appropriation  of  separate  apartments  for  the  young  ladies, 
instead  of  their  sleeping  and  dressing  in  a  room  in  com- 
mon, is  beneficial  to  health,  and  preserves  that  sense  of 
delicacy  and  refinement,  which  the  boarding-school  so  often 
and  so  greatly  violates  and  blunts. 

The  arrangements  which  we  have  mentioned,  give  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  harmoni- 
ous throughout,  yielding  as  happy  and  desirable  a  home,  in 
eyery  respect,  as  any  parent  can  desire  for  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter, while  fitting  herself  for  the  duties  which  are  to  devolve 
upon  her. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  woman's  influence  are  more 
and  noore  appreciated.  Her  physical,  intellectual,  and, 
above  all,  her  moral  culture  are  invested  with  more  and 
more  interest  and  importance.  The  time  has  arrived,  when 
she  may  comnoand  every  facility  for  the  full  development  of 
the  cspabilities  with  which  she  is  endowed.  External 
graces  and  elegant  accomplishments  need  not,  any  longer, 
be  the  linaita  of  her  training.  Instead  of  the  smattering  of 
mere  terms  and  technicalities,  she  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  art  and  science.  She  may,  in  a  word, 
so  cultivate  her  mind  and  heart,  as  to  render  herself  the 
better  able  to  fulfil  the  numerous,  important  and  delightful 
duties,  which  are  associated  with  those  endearing  and  ma- 
gical words, "  my  daughter,"  "  my  wife,"  **  my  mother,"  and 
"  my  sister.*' 

The  terms  of  tuition,  dec,  being  misapprehended,  it  may 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  the  charges  fot  board  and  tui- 
tion in  all  the  English  and  Classical  studies,  including 
books  and  stationary,  washing,  light,  fuel,  dec,  are  ^166 
the  half  year ;  and  that  the  charges  for  music  and  other 
accomplishments  are  not  as  high  as  in  the  city  schools, 
while  these  branches  are  most  thoroughly  taught. 


The  North  American  Review— July,  1843.     J.  W, 
Randolph,  agent,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

How  much  this  able  work  alone  does  to  redeem  American 
Literature!  The  number  Ijefore  us  is  filled  with  excellent 
and  useful  articles,  suited  to  every  class  of  readers,  in 
style,  variety  of  subjects  and  the  views  presented.  The 
leading  review  is  "  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomaa 
Paine ;"  based  npon  an  oration  pronounced  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  lOGih  Anniversary  of  his  birth-day.  The  subject  is 
perplexing,  curious  and  exciting,  and  has  been  very  ably 
and  justly  treated  by  the  author.  Paine  was  a  rare  roan 
and  pursued  no  uncommon  career.  There  is  enough  in  his 
life  to  absorb  the  attention  of  any  one.  He  thought  he  had 
been  the  benefactor  of  mankind  and  of  America  particu- 
larly ;  and  it  seems  that  others  agreed  with  him,  though  the 
reviewer  does  not.  Mr.  Jefferson,  himself,  invited  him  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  from  France,  in  a  National 
vessel.  Had  Paine  been  a  religious  man,  his  love  of  liberty 
would  have  been  tempered,  his  talents  properly  directed 
and  he  might  have  conferred  blessings  on  the  world ;  but  ab- 
stract philanthropy,  particularly,  mere  general,  governmen- 
tal philanthropy,  can  never  accomplish  much.  When  poison 
is  administered  more  oopiously  than  balm  for  the  wounds 
and  ulcers  of  the  body  social,  or  politic,  what  hope  can 
there  be  of  any  improvement?  No  reformer,  or  benefactor 
can  go  forth  successfully,  to  regenerate  the  world,  without 
the  Bible  for  his  end  and  guide.  The  reviewer  well  says 
of  Paine,  "  what  a  strange  and  eventful  career  was  his  ! 
As  a  little  incident  of  history,  how  much  var}-ing  interest 
was  crowded  into  his  life  I  All  climes,  regions,  habits  and 
institutions  were  Paine's  by  adoption;  and  yet,  such  was 
the  strange  unc^ngeniality  of  his  temper,  with  none  did  be 
seem  to  claim  communion.  Bom  in  Great  Britain,  he  was 
an  exile,  and  literally  and  technically,  an  outlaw  ;  natural- 
ised in  America,  he  renounced  her  moderate  republicanism 
for  the  exaggerations  of  French  Democracy ;  a  citizen  of 
France,  one  of  her  August  Counsellors,  he  became,  ex-cf- 
Jiciot  an  inmate  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  was  glad,  not  grate- 
ful, to  escape  with  his  head  upon  his  shoulders;  buried  in 
an  American  village,  the  grave,  usually  a  quiet  home,  was 
violated  and  the  bones  of  the  restless  cosmopolite  were  ex* 
hiimed  and  carried  abroad,  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  relief 
of  holy  men  of  old.'* 

The  above  article  is  followed  by  others  highly  instruc- 
tive and  engaging,  on  '*  The  Fisheries,  &c. ;"  **  Stephens, 
in  Yucatan ;"  "  Northern  Lakes  and  Southern  Inva- 
lids ;"  '*  Miss  Bremer's  novels ;"  "  The  School  and  the 
Schoolmaster;"  "The  Nestorian  Christians;"  "Classi- 
cal Studies,"  and  "  the  Mutiny  of  the  Somers  ;"  besides 
interesting  critical  notices.  Any  one,  who  desires  a  treat, 
will  find  it  in  this  number  of  the  North  American.  We 
may  say  a  word  or  two  of  Frederika  Bremer  elsewhere,  as 
one  of  her  charming  novels  lies  invitingly  before  us. 

Stephens' Travels  in  Yucatan.— We  have  followed 
Mr.  Stephens  joyfully,  many  long  miles  of  his  travels;  but 
he  has  often  left  us  as  wearied  as  if  we  had  gone  on  foot. 
He  possesses  many  rare  qualities  for  a  journalist.  He  is 
not  abstruse,  he  is  social  and  good  tempered,  veracious  and 
often  humorous  and  racy.  His  descriptions  are  captivating, 
when  not  tedious,  from  minuteness  and  prolixity;  and  there 
is  no  balderdash  of  high  wrought  rhapsody  and  studied 
ecstasy.  He  is  natural  and  candid.  The  writer  in  the  N. 
American  defends  him  warmly,  against  the  charge  of  a 
"  want  of  deductive  reflection,  or  that  principle  which  en- 
ables the  profound  mind  to  trace  events  from  their  causes, 
and  so  to  present  a  clear  method  of  Philosophy."  We  would 
not,  as  some  have  done,  impose  this  pompous  requisition 
upon  travellers;  nor  would  we  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
what  the  vindicator  of  Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  be  satisfied. 
He  appears  to  allow  the  liaveller  too  much  liberty  of  ma- 
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king  popuUr  and  saleable  books.  Hear  liim :  **  This  same 
kind  of  Criticism,  with  occasional  changes  of  phraseology, 
was  uttered  and  echoed,  from  a  countless  number  of  daily 
and  weekly  journals,  in  reference  to  the  light,  lively,  skip 
and  jump  'American  Notes,*  of  Charles  Dickens.  *A 
clear  method  of  philosophy  !*  What,  under  the  sun,  has 
Dickens,  or  Stephens  to  do  with  philosophy,  or  profundity, 
or  *  deductive  reflection,'  or  any  other  part,  or  parcel  of  the 
learned  lumber,  with  which  erudite  persons,  in  velvet  caps 
and  morning  gowns,  bemuddle  their  own  brains  and  set 
those  of  their  readers  to  aching.**  This  is  a  pretty  sharp 
defence,  earnest  and  animated.  After  rating  roundly,  *  pon- 
derous and  very  tiresome  philosophy,'  he  continues,  **  The 
traveller  goes  to  look  for  something  else  ;  and,  if  he  bring 
not  home  something  else,  the  *  reading  public*  soon  lets  him 
know  that  he  has  gone  upon  a  fool's  errand.**  Such  logic 
as  this  pretty  nearly  justifies  those  travellers  who  have  most 
shamefully  pampered  prejudices  and  gratified  a  known  mor- 
bid and  depraved  appetite.  This  depreciation  of  philoso- 
phy, (after  what  Shakspeare  has  said  of  it,  too !)  might  be 
43  apMy  applied  to  truth  ;  and  the  "skip  and  jump*  travel- 
ler, if  he  happen  to  be  "light  and  lively,**  may  be  excused 
for  not  bringing  that  home  to  the  "  reading  public.'* 

To  a  considerable  extent,  a  philosophic  spirit  and  turn 
of  reflection  are  requisite  in  a  traveller;  and,  especially, 
for  an  explorer  and  discoverer,  as  Mr.  Stephens  professes 
to  be,  and,  we  suppose,  undoubtedly  is,  in  Yucatan.  He 
seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  liable  to  the  charge  above  ;  but 
certainly  not  to  a  degree,  to  call  forth  such  a  warm  and  lax 
justification.  The  lowest  kind  of  travellers  are  fault-find- 
ers, and  false  reasoners,  (sometimes  intentionally  so)  from 
preconceived,  or  "  skip  and  jump'*  facts,  such  as  the  "  live- 
ly** Dickens,  Hall,  Hamilton,  TroUope  and  their  like.  The 
middling  class  are  mere  narrators,  detail  men,  who  insert  a 
little  deduction,  that  naturally  springs  up  in  their  minds. 
Mr.  Stephens  is  about  the  best  of  this  class,  since  he  re- 
lates and  describes  admirably,  and  deals  not  a  little  in  useful 
reflections.  The  most  deluding  are  theory  makers  and  sys- 
tem provers ;  the  highest  are  the  narrative  philosophers,  (if 
we  may  venture  to  use  the  term,  after  what  we  have  quoted, 
from  such  high  authority,)  who  gather  the  materials  of  truth, 
from  distant  climes  and  foreign  tongues,  and  build  there- 
with for  the  edification  of  mankind. 

One  of  Mr.  Stephens'  greatest  faults  is  his  prolixity, 
which  has  increased  since  he  wrote  his  first  works.  The 
reader  is  forced  to  tug  through  many  tedious  details  to  get 
at  the  pith,  of  which,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  great  deal,  both 
juicy  and  sweet.  If  he  be  not  like  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  gather  the  contents  of  a  book  from 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  that  he  never  read  a  book 
through,  he  is  afraid  to  put  the  travels  down,  when  he  is 
thus  tired,  for  fear  of  losing  something  really  entertaining. 
So  he  reads  on,  with  much  reservation,  however,  as  to  the 
character  and  value  of  the  book ;  which  the  author  might 
have  entirely  removed,  by  pruning  his  details  and  diminish- 
ing his  drama^'spersonide.  His  prolixity,  that  is  most  tedi- 
ous, proceeds  from  constantly  keeping  every  body  and  every 
thing  he  carries  with  him  or  meets  with,  Ijcfore  the  reader. 
Stephens  6c  Co.  rarely  deal  with  the  reader  in  their  part- 
nership style,  but  each  member  and  his  transactions, 
with  bag  and  baggage,  machoa  and  all,  push  their  way  in. 
Had  we  Mr.  Stephens'  first  books  on  Central  America,  we 
could  fully  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  show  how  these 
extensive  volumes  could  be  beneficially  reduced,  certainly 
by  all  that  part,  which  might  be  published  in  separate  form, 
for  such  as  are  curious  in  those  matters,  and  entitled  "  My 
Macho*s  Diary.*'  incidents,  of  course,  frequently  occur, 
which  appropriately  introduce  minuteness  as  to  persons, 
animals,  and  things;  but  Mr.  S.,  in  his  charitable  equality, 
gives  these  too  often  a  prominent  place.  The  following 
extraet,  contained  in  the  North  American  before  us,  taken 


from  the  last  work  on  Vucatan,  will  tend  to  illustrate  oor 
objection,  though  it  is  such,  as  we  would  be  willing  to  al- 
low-*-" The  little  boy  was  hovering  al)Out  the  rancho  in 
charge  of  a  naked  sister  two  years  old,  and  commissioned, 
as  he  told  us  himself,  to  watch  that  we  did  not  take  any 
thing  from  the  hut.  For  a  medio  he  undertook  to  show  me 
the  place  where  they  procured  water,  and,  mounting  hia 
little  sister  on  his  back,  he  led  the  way  up  a  steep  and  stony 
hill.  I  followed  with  the  bridle  of  my  horse  in  my  hand, 
and,  without  any  little  girl  on  my  back,  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  him.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  were  worn  and 
naked  rocks,  with  deep  hollows  in  them,  some  holding,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  one  or  two  pails  of  water.  1  led  my 
horse  to  one  of  the  largest.  He  was  always  an  extraordi- 
nary water  drinker,  and  that  evening  was  equal  to  a  whole 
temperance  society.  The  little  Indian  looked  on  as  if  be 
had  sold  his  birthright,  and  I  felt  strong  compunctions;  bat, 
letting  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself,  I  sent  up  the  other 
horses,  which  consumed,  at  a  single  drink,  what  might, 
perhaps,  have  sufiiced  the  family  a  month.'* — Vol  ii,  p.  129. 

On  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Stephens  was  accompanied  by 
Dt.  Cabot  of  Boston,  as  well  as  Mr.  Catherwood.  They 
found  the  rains  still  as  wonderful,  and  concluded  that  they 
"  were  entire  and  perfect  edifices  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
occupied  as  temples  for  worship,  by  the  people  whom  the 
Spaniards  fought,  conquered  and  enslaved."  The  natives 
are  as  ignorant,  degraded,  superstitious  and  gaming  as  ever. 
Of  the  sudden  transition  from  devotion  to  the  gaming  table, 
by  all  sexes  and  ages,  Mr.  Stephens  presents  some  stri- 
king illustrations.  "  Along  the  corridor,  and  in  the  whole 
area  of  the  paiio^  or  court-yard,  were  tables,  and  l>encbes, 
and  papers,  and  grains  of  com,  and  ponderous  sticks,  the 
same  as  in  the  tala^  and  men  and  women  sitting  as  close 
together.  The  passages  were  choked  up,  and  over  the 
heads  of  those  sitting  at  the  tables,  all  within  reach  were 
l)ending  their  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  mysterious  papers. 
They  were  grayheads,  boys  and  girls,  and  little  children ; 
fathers  and  mothers  ;  husbands  and  wives ;  masters  and 
servants  ;  men  high  in  office,  muleteers,  and  bull-fighters  ; 
senoras  and  seiioritas,  with  jewels  around  their  necks  and 
roses  in  their  hair,  and  Indian  women,  worth  only  the  slight 
covering  they  had  on  ;  beauty  and  deformity ;  the  best  and 
the  vilest  in  Merida ;  perhaps,  in  all,  two  thousand  per- 
sons ;  and  this  great  multitude,  many  of  whom  we  had 
seen  but  a  few  minutes  before  on  their  knees  in  the  church, 
and  among  them  the  fair  bevy  of  girls  who  had  stood  by  us 
on  the  steps,  were  now  assembled  in  a  public  gambling- 
house!  a  beautiful  spectacle  for  a  stranger,  the  first  night 
of  his  arrival  in  the  capiul !"— Vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Though  tempted  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  we  will 
conclude  with  the  following  speculation  of  the  reviewer  in 
the  North  American,  called  forth,  by  the  Indian  mukbipoyo. 
"  We  have  never  seen  any  complete  and  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem,  re.speeting  the  eflfect  produced  on 
national  character  by  various  methods  of  cookery,  or  any 
method  to  trace  out  the  connection  between  predominant 
modes  of  action  and  thought  and  predominant  modes 
of  eating.  Yet  there  seems  to  be,  among  almost  every 
people,  a  national  dish;  and  it  would  not  be  diflicult, 
we  suspect,  to  show  that  the  national  dish  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  national  temperament.  Is  there  not  a  dis- 
tinct analogy  between  the  beef  of  the  Englishman  and  hit 
solid,  vigorous,  and  durable  qualities  of  mind  and  body,— 
between  the  vivacious,  active,  and  volatile  Frenchman, 
(though  he  is  not  addicted  to  croaking,)  and  the  savory 
amphibious  dainty  in  which  he  delights?  The  Tartar  feeds 
upon  horse-steak,  uncooked  save  by  compression  between 
his  saddle  and  the  back  of  his  steed  in  the  course  of  a 
twenty-mile  gallop ;  and  is  there  not  a  share  of  the  wild 
horse  in  the  national  character  of  the  Tartar?  The  £squi« 
maux  feed  principally  on  seal-blubber;  and  what  asealish 
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animal  is  the  Esquimaux,  wilb  his  dumpy  figure,  his  round 
bead,  his  flipper-like  legs  and  arms,  his  indolence,  and  bis 
stupidity  1  The  Spaniard  luxuriates  upon  his  oUapodrida, 
an  anomalous  compound,  rank  in  flavor  and  fearfully  indi- 
gestible ;  his  ancestors  must  have  fared  more  generously 
when  they  were  successful  warriors.  Would  Ibe  Poles 
have  lost  their  nationality,  if  they  had  possessed  a  national 
dish?  Could  the  Swiss  have  maintained  theirs  without 
one,  even  though  no  better  than  goal-mi ik  cheese  T 

*'  The  Indians  of  Yucatan,  it  seems,  have  a  compound 
which  they  call  mukbipoyoy  a  detestable  pot^pie,  consisting 
of  pork  and  fowls,  made  hot  with  Chili  pepper,  and  enclo- 
sed in  a  paste  of  pounded  Indian  com,  the  pie  being  baked 
in  the  earth.  During  certain  religious  festivals,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens tells  us,  they  eat  nothing  but  this  ;  and  they  place 
liberal  portions  of  it  out  of  doors  in  some  retired  places,  for 
the  consumption  of  iheir  deceased  friends  and  relatives. 
The  composition  of  this  pie  was  derived,  doubtless,  from 
their  ancestors ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  their  thousands  fell 
in  vain  conflict  with  the  handful  of  the  ConquUtadores. 
There  must  be  ruin  to  any  people  in  such  an  atrocious  pre- 
paration for  the  stomach." 

This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  notice  of  ao  extensive  and 
interesting  a  work ;  but  the  subject  is  inviting  and  our 
pages  open  to  one  more  worthy. 

Thk  Nbiohbors,  a  story  of  every  day  life,  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  translated  from  the  Sweedish,  by  Mary  Howitt, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1843.  Smith,  Drinker 
and  Morris,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

This  almost  unrivalled  novelist  has  opened  a  new  world 
upon  us.  It  was  known  that  Napoleon's  Bernadolte  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  but  no  idea  was  entertained  of 
the  rich  treasures  of  her  life  and  manners,  which  the  genius 
of  one  of  his  fair  subjects  bus  spread  before  us.  This 
Northern  Light,  sheds  over  every  thing  a  mild,  exquisite  and 
rosy  beauty,  accompanied  with  the  energy  that  belongs  to 
Northern  intellect,  and,  like  the  lovely  aurora  borealis,  capti- 
vates tho  heart  and  the  eye.  With  what  to  fill  the  brief 
space  and  time  at  our  disposal,  we  know  not.  Where  is 
there  greater  variety  of  character,  than  Frederika  presents, 
in  this  one  book.  Ma  ch^re  mdre,  with  her  proverbs,  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  they  all  cluster.  In  her  alone,  are 
passion,  power,  affection,  dignity  and  command  worthy  of 
Shakspeare.  How  every  thing  bends  before  her,  but  her 
own  dear  scion,  Bruno!  And,  he  who  would  not  bend,  well 
nigh  broke.  See  the  storm  that  rises,  when  Bruno  is 
nsmed.  Her  bosom  is  like  a  volcano — but  when  there  is 
no  eruption,  the  gentle  breezes  of  respectful  affection  are 
permitted  to  fan  the  flowers,  not  yet  faded,  nor  swept  from 
her  passionate  heart.  When  Bear  first  hurries  his  bride, 
terror-struck  at  the  idea  of  appearing,  as  she  then  was,  into 
the  presence  of  Ma  chdrs  mdre ;  what  is  Franziska*s  sur- 
prise, to  find  the  commanding  woman,  of  whom,  unseen, 
she  felt  such  dread,  Addling  away  vehemently,  for  her  ser 
vants  to  dance !  And  again,  what  is  Ma  chdre  mdre*s  aston- 
ishment, when  the  frolicksome,  childlike  Ebba,  eluding 
her  cold  reception,  instals  herself  in  the  chair  of  state,  and, 
whilst  all  are  in  consternation,  as  Machdre  mdre  approaches 
with  awful  reproof  in  her  eye,  throws  her  delicate  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kisses  her.  It  was  frolicksome  inno- 
cence playing  on  the  crater,  but  it  escaped.  No  body  but 
Ebba  would  have  thought  of  such  a  freak,  no  body  else 
would  have  dared  to  do  it.  As  yet,  Frederika  Bremer  en- 
joys a  monopoly.  Her  field  is  unexplored ;  and  she  has 
sensibly  reversed  the  usual  order  of  events,  described  in 
novels,  as  will  soon  appear.  **  The  Neighbors"  is  written 
in  the  form  of  letters  from  Franziska  Werner,  one  of  the 
daugbtera-in-law  of  Ma  chdre  mdre,  to  her  friend ;  and  from 
a  few  other  persons,  brought  in  to  complete  the  story.    At 


first,  the  writer  makes  out  that  she  does  not  intend  to  write 
a  novel ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  says,  **  I  could 
find  pleasure  in  writing  a  nMnance  on  all  this;  romances 
commonly  end  with  a  marriage,  but  does  not  the  proper 
romance  of  human  life  here  have  its  beginning?  Seen  in 
the  whole,  the  life  of  every  man  is  a  romance— a  little  epi- 
sode out  of  the  great  romance  of  the  *  Book  of  Life,' 
which  is  written  by  that  great  original  author,  *  The  Worid.' 
Suppose,  therefore,  Maria,  that  I  should  write  you  a  little 
romance.  Let  it,  my  good,  affectionate  reader,  hold  a  place 
in  your  heart ;  whether  it  be  cheerful  or  sad,  this  I  know, 
that  you  will  not  cast  it  from  you. 

**  Farewell !  think  kindly  on  your  romantic  and  devoted 

Franziska." 

The  romance  then  commences,  and  each  of  the  Sons-in- 
Law  pays  Ma  chdre  mdre  a  visit,  with  his  young  bride.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  story. 
Let  the  subject  arouse  some  fitter  pen. 

The  American  Journal  or  Science  and  Arts,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Silliman  and  Benj.  Silliman,  Jr., 
New-Haven,  vol.  xlv.  No.  I.,  July,  1843. 
This  able  Scientific  Journal  has  lieen  thankfully  recei- 
ved. It  contains  a  great  fund  of  varied  Scientific  infor- 
mation, upon  the  nomenclature  of  zoology,  the  tides  in 
American  lakes,  Botany,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics,  Philosophy  and  Bibliography.  The  articles 
claim  authorship  from  distinguished  pens.  Mr.  Sears  C 
Walker,  whom  our  late  distinguished  Editor  gave  quite  a 
severe  rub,  is,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  E.  O.  Kendall,  out 
again  upon  the  great  Comet  of  1843.  Among  the  articles 
in  this  number,  we  are  gratified  to  find  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting one,  from  an  old  college  friend,  C.  B.  Hayden, 
Esq.,  who,  after  leaving  the  University  of  Virginia,  was 
associated  with  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  in  the  Geological 
survey  of  our  State.  The  wonderful  Ice  Mountain,  Hamp- 
shire county,  Vs.,  is  the  subject  of  his  investigation.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  diversion  sometimes  in  our  favor,  on 
subjects  suited  to  our  pages.  Such  as  the  above  would  be 
welcomed*  We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  "Association  of  American  Geolo- 
gists and  Naturalists,"  at  their  fourth  session  in  Albany, 
April  last.  Under  the  auspices  of  their  united  genius  and 
learning,  American  Science  will  plume  herself  for  a  lofty 
flight. 

Numerous  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations,  wiiliout 
pain,  in  the  Mesmeric  state,  with  remarks,  &c.,  by  John 
Elliotson,  M.  D.,  Cantab.,  F.  R.  S.  Lea  and  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia,  1843.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This  pamphlet,  of  fifty-six  pages,  sets  forth  "  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  Mesmerism,"  and  adduces  evidence  of 
its  truth.  Its  title  page  bears  the  following  bold  assertion  : 
"  To  mo  (and,  before  many  years,  the  opinion  must  be  nni- 
versal,)  the  most  extraordinary  event,  in  the  whole  history 
of  human  science,  is  that  Mesmerism  ever  could  be  doubt- 
ed." A  short  time  since  our  City  was  in  a  Mesmeric  fe- 
ver, if  not  slumber.  Mesmerism  is  itself  now  slumbering ; 
but  may  be  revived  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  ElUotson. 

Chips  prom  the  Workshop.  Parnassus,  the  Oailaw^s 
Dream  and  other  poems.  By  Charles  Ives,  New-Haven, 
Hitchcock  and  Stafford ;  1843. 

This  neat  volume  of  poems  reached  usihroogh  the  polite 
Editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  we  return  our  thanks 
to  their  author.  It  is  pleasing  to  behold  efforto  from  our 
own  bards.    The  author,  suffering  from  lameness,  has  dcdi* 
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cited  his  eflTusions  to  the  **deTotion,  pure,  disinterested  and 
steadfast,"  of  his  crutches,  '*  whom  no  adulation  can  flatter." 
For  the  sake  of  the  joke,  some  might  say,  they  were  lame 
verses,  and  needed  a  crutch ;  but  not  so.    They  lack  the 
glow  of  inspiration,  and  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm  which 
belong  to  higher  poetry.     But  there  is  no  want  of  sound 
thought  and  just  reflection.    Parnassus  represents  the  de- 
termined will  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  bard  himself,  whom 
not  even  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  mountain  could  deter  or 
dissuade.    The  spirit  should  have  been  silent  or  have  utter- 
ed poetry  more  accordant  with  her  fame.    The  poet  should 
not  have  opened  a  colloquium  with  her,  but  have  kept  all  to 
himself.    Still,  there  are  some  good  passages,  which  we 
could  point  out,  had  we  space.     He  says  to  the  Spirit: 
''But  bad  each  rock  a  tongue,  abouki  each  tongue  shout 
Its  warning— and  each  note  like  volleyed  thunder  speak, 
Thry  could  not  shake  my  purpose ;  1  will  seek, 
Though  perils  lurk  iu  every  forest  leaf, 
To  climb  the  mountain  to  its  topmost  peak." 
The  following  is  true 

"  One  little  spark  the  moral  world  may  melt ; 
A  thought  for  sges  live,  when  we  are  gone; 
A  single  act  may  make  its  influence  felt, 
In  every  star  round  God's  eternal  throne  ; 
A  word,  if  fitly  spoke,  may  still  speak  on. 
And  move  mcn*s  minds,  in  every  age  and  clime." 
With  this  view,  and  in  the  above  spirit,  he  attempts  the 
ascent.    The  poems  are  worthy  of  a  perusal.    Love,  of 
course,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  ;  and,  in  one  of  the 
poems,  is  associated  with  the  Virginia  Springs. 

Home  ;  or,  the  Iron  Rule  :  a  domestic  story,  by  Mrs. 

Ellis.    Author  of  "  Wives  of  England."  etc.    Harper 

and  Brothers— New-York. 

Mrs.  Ellis  is  a  clever  writer.  She  belongs  to  the  class 
of  utilitarian  novelists,  who  are,  we  are  happy  to  sny,  gain- 
ing ground  rapidly.  Trashy  novels,  with  their  love-sick 
talcs — and  mawkish  romances,  are  on  the  decline  in  the 
favor  of  the  reading  public.  With  cheap  reprints  and  mam- 
mouth  weeklies,  the  rank  inveterate  novel  readers  have 
been  stuffed  to  surfeiting.  These  are  now  giving  place  to 
more  useful  and  social  works. 

From  Guy  Fawks  and  Bulwer*s  trash,  the  publishers  of 
the  North  are  turning  to  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible — a 
change  truly.  The  Iron  Rule  is  quite  a  readable  hook.  It 
is  for  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris. 

The  Days  of  Queen  Maby.  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond,  V'a. 
Tins  work  avowedly  contains  nothing  secular ;  and  '*  was 
prepared  with  great  care  by  the  London  Religious  Tract 
Society."  It  is  not  a  work  of  very  great  historic  dignity ; 
but  is  highly  interesting  and  contains  an  account  of  many 
things  of  importance,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  The  nipping  of  the  reforma- 
tion, the  restoration  of  Papacy  and  the  crime  and  blood- 
shed attending  it,  are  impressively  detailed.  The  work  is 
one  of  the  cheap  publications  and  well  worth  a  perusal. 
Our  time  does  not  permit  a  further  notice ;  but  we  may  re- 
cur to  the  subject. 

The  Works  op  Hannah  More.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

There  wilt  be  eight  numbers  of  the  works  of  this  eminent 
and  useful  authoress,  published  in  the  cheap  form.  The 
first  number  is  before  us,  containing  her  poems  and  some 
of  her  minor  tales.  The  writings  of  this  gifted  woman  are 
admirably  adapted  for  general  circulation.     They  were 


mostly  written  for  practical  application  and  suited  for  the 
people.  They,  doubtless,  did  a  great  deal  to  promote  peaoCf 
good  order  and  patriotism  in  England ;  and  many  of  the 
lessons  so  impressively  instilled  are  jnst  as  appropriate  to 
our  own  countrymen.  A  sweet  tone  of  religioas  morality 
pervades  them  and  they  skilfully  touch  the  springs  of  every 
day  conduct. 

Biography  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Mae- 
OARET  Miller  Davidson  ;  by  Washington  Irving.  A 
new  edition,  revised.  Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blancnard, 
1843. 

How  could  this  work  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  life  and  remarkable  productions  of  a 
highly  gifted  and  precocious  child,  illustrated  by  the  pen  of 
Washington  Irving!  Old  and  young  may  read  it  with  de- 
light. It  is  published  amon^  "the  Ladies  Cabinet  Series" 
and  can  be  had  at  J.  W.  Randolph's,  Richmond,  Va.,  for 
the  trifle  of  fifty  cents,  though  an  American  book  and  by 
such  authors.  Truly  knowledge  and  mental  beauty  are 
brought  to  every  man*8  door. 

An  Address  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  delivered  in 
Newport,  May  3rd.,  1643,  in  presence  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  the  occasion  of  the  change  in  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
which  superseded  the  charter  of  1663.  By  William  G. 
Goddard :  Providence,  1843.  Mr.  Goddard  was  requested 
by  the  citizens  of  Newport,  to  deliver  this  address  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  event  above  alluded  to;  and  it 
was  published,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
people  of  Newport.  It,  together  with  an  appendix,  contains 
much  valuable  information.  After  tracing  the  political  his- 
toiy  of  the  State,  and  recounting  the  blessings  they  enjoy- 
ed under  the  several  charters,  particularly  that  of  Charles 
II.,  and  alluding  very  eloquently  to  the  cherished  recollec- 
tions connected  with  that  time-honored  instrument,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  late  popular  movement  in  the  planta* 
tion  State.  He  is  entirely  opposed  to  what  he  styles  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  ably  vindicates  law  and  order.  It  is 
an  instructive  address. 

We  have  space  only  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  useful  works,  "Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Art,"  an  omnibus  in  which  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  rides  very  cheaply  ;  and  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Insects,"  illustrated  by  engravings — First  series.  No.  8» 
"  Family  Library."  Both  Harper  and  Brothers,  New- York ; 
Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  H.  S.  LECARE. 
The  whole  country  is  still  mourning  the  loss  of  this  bright 
and  distinguished  ornament.  Genius  and  learning  hsd 
thrown  around  him  a  mantle,  which  the  shafts  of  political 
warfare  have  not  attempted  to  pierce,  though  those  witk 
whom  he  was  so  intimately  associated  have  been  assailed 
on  every  band.  The  respect  and  sanctity  due  to  the  scholar 
and  gentleman  shielded  the  politician  from  envenomed 
darts ;  and  he  has  departed  lamented  as  the  Scholar,  Orator 
and  Statesman  should  ever  be.  Many  suitable  testimonies 
have  already  been  given  to  his  lofty  talents  and  intrinsic 
excellence ;  but  all  has  not  yet  been  said.  The  Southern 
Review  will  do  him  honor ;  but  we  wish  the  Messenger 
also  to  prove  herself  not  unmindful  of  the  honors  due  to  his 
name.  As  an  orator  and  ripe  scholar,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
worthy  eulogist.  A  Story  has  already  paid  his  tribute,  and 
the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Preston  will  grace  the  theme. 
He  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  one  of  our  distin- 
guished Senators,  who  greatly  admired  him.  Has  his  friend- 
ship nought  to  bring  T  The  subject  might  well  arouse  hie 
pen,  in  the  interval  of  relaxation  from  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  high  station. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  aathor  of  the  reply  to  '*  Tooa  Ciyilis'^  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  contribution. 
Our  pages  will  always  be  open  to  bis  favors. 

'*  Familiar  Letters  to  my  Readers,  No.  I/^  is  under  consideration.  When  we  get  a  little  leisure, 
the  author  may  hear  from  us. 

"  Lona  D' Alvarez,  a  tale  of  the  South,"  will  make  an  early  appearance..  The  pen  of  its  authoress 
is  too  successful  to  be  idle. 

**  The.  Basque  provinces  in  Spain,"  translated  from  the  French,  received  and  under  consideration. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  translator  for  his  valuable  favors. 

The  following  poetical  favors  are  respectfully  declined:  "To  D :"  "Brother  Don't  You 

Think ;"  "  The  Vow,  or  Jeph  tha's  Daughter ;"  "  A  Thought  on  Life ;"  "  The  County  Court  Attor- 
ney,"  Spenserian  Stanza ;  and  the  piece  describing  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

"  Parting  lines  to  my  Guitar,"  is  under  consideration.     "  Sunday  Evening  Verses,"  will  appear. 

We  are  requested  by  a  correspondent  to  state,  that  "  the  profound  and  elaborate  paper,  upon  '  Pe« 
riodical  Meteors,'  in  the  North  American  Review,  of  April  last,  was  written  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce 
of  Harvard  University,  and  not  by  Sears  C.  Walker,"  as  was  supposed  by  the  late  Editor  of  the 
Messenger.  It  was  omitted  to  be  stated  that  "  A  Cure  for  Ennui,"  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Messenger, 
was  by  the  authoress  of  "  Winning  and  Losing." 

PAYMENTS  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

lUumed  since  the  publication  of  the  July  manber.  If  any  namee  should  have  been  omitted j  they  will  appear  on  the  cover  of 
the  Septetnber  number.  1^7  No  order  hereafter  (come  from,  whatever  quarter  it  may  t)  for  the  Messenger  ^  will  he  attended  to 
unless  the  money  accompanies  if, — nor  wUl  any  Bank  iBiUs  other  t?ian  those  which  are  current  at  par  in  the  States  where 
they  are  issued,  be  received  in  payment  for  si^crq>tions.  J^ 


Alston,  T.  N.  F....lEJ....WaiTenton,  N.  C vol  9 

Arthur,  A.  H VicksburR,  Miss Pd.  to  July,  1843. 

Billin,  Wro.  G WMP.-.Nashville,  Tenn toI  9 

Battle,  Janaes  M..  IE  J..  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C vol  78-9 

Bonney,  Miss  Mary  L Beaufort,  S.  C vol  9 

Barnum,  David lEJ Baltimore,  Maryland vol  9 

Cannon,  Mrs,  A.  S..WMP.-.. Franklin,  Tenn vol  9 

Clemm,  John WMP Nashville,  Tenn vol  7-8-9 

Carmichael,  Dr.  E.  H Richmond,  Virginia vol  8-9 

Cr«nshaw,  Miss  A.melia..IEJ..Fore8lville,  N.  C.vol  8-9 

Cherry,  Wra.  W....IEJ....  Windsor,  N.  C vol  6-7-8 

Cunningham,  Dr.  A..  IE  J. -Savannah.  Georgia vol  8 

Coffield,  James.. lEJ-.Edenton,  N.  C.Pd.  $2  50  in  full. 

Creccy,  Mi.ss  Eliza  A..IEJ...Edenton,  N.  C vol  7 

Corcoran,  Wm.  W..  IE  J..  Washington  City vol  9 

Cawood,  Daniel. .lEJ Alexandria,  D.  C vol  9 

Campbell,  R.  &  A lEJ Baltimore,  Maryland. vol  9 

Davidson,  Robert  B.-WMP..Shelbyville,  Tenn... .vol  9 

Dawkin.i,  Capt.  James WilkinsviUe,  S.  C vol  6 

Dubose,  Col.  W Pineville  District,  S.  C vol  8-9 

Dixon,  Wm.  L lEJ Washington  City vol  9 

Drinker,  George. .lEJ Alexandria,  D.  C..., vol  9 

Fall,  Alexander. ..-WMP. .-Nashville,  Tenn vol  9 

Fergusson,  Jr.,  James.. RN Norfolk,  Virginia. ..vol  8 

Fowie,  W lEJ. ... Alexandria,  D.C vol  9 

Gardner,  R.  H.  &  E.  S.. WMP.. Nashville, Tenn... vol  9 
Gorin,  Mrs.  F..WMP.. Bowling  Green,  Ky....Pd.  $2  50 

Graves,  Ralph Columbus,  Mississippi vol  9 

Gaston,  Judge  Wm...  IE  J.-- Newbern,  N.  C.-vol  8-9 

Goodall,  Miss  Susan  P  ...Goodall's,  Virginia vol  9 

Gideon,  Jr.,  J lEJ Washington  City vol  9 

Hamblin,  Peter.. -WMP.... Calloway  co.,  Ky vol  8 

Hadly,  John WMP... Nashville.  Tenn vol  9 

Harris,  Wm.  O... .WMP. .Nashville,  Tenn...Pd.  $2  50 

Hogg;ard,  Thuramer RN Norfolk,  Virginia.. vol  7-8 

Harrison,  James RN Portsmouth,  Virginia... vol  9 

Hill,  Jr.,  Richard Richmond,  Virginia. vol  9 

Hoffman,  D lEJ Baltimore,  Maryland vol  9 

Hull.  Mrs.  Ro lEJ Baltimore,  Maryland vol  9 

Johnson,  Dr.  Charles  E.. lEJ.. Windsor, N.  C.-..vol  7-8 

Jones,  Miss  Eliza  M..1EJ Edenton,  N.  C.-vol  6-7 

Jarvis,  Liet.  J.  W lEJ. .Newbern,  N.  C vol  8 

Jaoney,  Miss  E.  H..IEJ Baltimore,  Maryland. .vol  9 


Kirk,  Samuel  .-..IE J Baltimore,  Maryland vol  9 

Martin,  G.R... -WMP. ...Nashville. Tenn vol  9 

Myers,  Georgiana RN Norfolk,  Virginia... vol  9 

Myers,  R.L IE  J....  Washington.  N.  C vol  9 

McNutt,  Reuben  A Harrisonburg,  Virginia vol  9 

Mebane,  Miss  Mary  F..IEJ.. Mason  Hall,  N.  C.vol  7-8 

Minor,  H.J Camden,  N.York vol  9 

Mason.  Barlow.. I EJ.Georjretown,  D.  C.Pd.  $2  50  infulV 

Mitchell.  J.  R.-..  IE  J.  ...Washington  City vol  8 

Morris,  John  B IE  J Baltimore,  Maryland!...  vol  9 

Mercantile  Library  Association..  IE  J..  Baltimore...  vol  9 
Nicholl.  James.... WMP.... Nashville,  Tenn.... ..vol  9 

Navy  Department..  IE  J..  Washington  City vol  8-9 

Otey,  Miss  Lucv  W Lynchburg,  Va vol  9 

Perkins,  Wm.  M. .WMP. .Nashville.  Tenn vol  9 

Pickett,  Micajah Benton,  Mississippi vol  9 

Pool,  Mrs.  J.  A. .lEJ.. Elizabeth  City,  N.  C vol  9 

Paxton.  Mrs.  Richard..  IE  J..  Edenton,  N.  C vol  8-9 

Price,  Dr.  Lucian  B.... Hanover  C.  H.,  Va. vol  9 

Railey,  Charles  R. ...WMP. .Nashville,  Tenn vol  9 

Rutherfoord,  Jr.,  John.lEJ.WU)rganlown,  N.  C.vol  7-8-9 

Rice,  Mrs.  Mary Cub  Creek,  Virginia vol  8-9 

Rawiings,  Miss  Mary  G.. Spotsylvania, C.  H.,  Va..-vol  9 

Rose,  John lEJ Georgelon,  D.  C vol  8-9 

Reynolds,  T.  C Richmond,  Virginia vol  9 

Sutton,  John  A..IEJ..Windsor,N.C..Pd.!jl2  50  in  full. 

State  Department..  IE  J..  Washington  City vol  8-9 

Suter,  Thomas  R..  IE  J..  Washington  City vol  9 

Selden,  Wm..  IE  J..  Washington  City...Pd.  to  July,  1843 

Simmons,  Wm lEJ Washington  City vol  9 

Shinn,  Steven lEJ Washington  City vol  9 

St.  Mary's  College  Rcadin|-Room..  IE  J.  Baltimore.,  vol  9 

Saunders,  Beverley  C l£j..  1. Baltimore,  Md... vol  9 

TannehiU.Wilkins.. WMP.. ..Nashville,  Tenn.. ..vol  8 
Treasury  Department.. IEJ..Washinion  City..Pd.  $2  92 
Tyler,  John  (Pres.  U.  S).  IE  J..  Washington  City... vol  9 

Van-Ness.  John  P lEJ Washington  City vol  9 

Waikins,  Wm.  E.. WMP... Nashville,  Tenn..Pd.  *2  50 
Williamson,  Dr.  Thomas.. RN.. Portsmouth,  Va....vol  9 

Warrington,  Com.  Lewis. lEJ.  Washington  City vol  9 

War  Department...  IE  J Washington  City vol  9 

Wilkins,  Edmund Gaston,  N.  Carolina vol  8-9 


BENJAMIN  B.  MINOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW? 

PRACTICES  IN 

RICHMOND,  HENRICO,  HANOVER  &  CAROLINE. 

CoLLBCTiONS  for  the  North,  or  elsewhere,  will  be  promptly 
made  and  the  money  remitted  forthwith. 

117  Office  removed  to  the  Museum  Building,  over  the 
office  of' the  Richmoncl  Whig. 
Augusty  I8i3, 


Back  Numbers  and  Volumes  of 
THE  MESSENGER. 

Having  purchased  the  back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the 
Messenger,  and  not  wishing  to  keep  so  many  extra  copies 
on  hand,  as  they  are  constantly  multiplying,  they  will  be 
sold,  on  the  following  very  low  terms : 

Any  of  the  back  volumes  at  $2  50  per  volume. 

Any  back  No.,  except  for  1843,  at  25  cts.  per  number. 

Vols.  8  and  9  (for  1842  and  *43)  at  f6  for  the  two. 

The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and,  if  remitted,  free 
of  postage. 


IT 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  deyoted  chiefly  to  Literature,  but  occasionally  findii^  room  also 
for  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Science;  and  professing  no  disdain  of  tasteful  «e/ec<um5,  though 
its  matter  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  original. 

Party  Politics  and  controTcrsial  Theology,  as  far  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They  zn 
sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  literature  or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  as 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but  whenever  that 
happens,  they  are  incidental^  only;  not /primary.  They  are  ''-'*—  •'^^ — *--*  -  '  *  scause  it  cannot  well 
be  severed  from  the  sterling  ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporate 

•    Reviews,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy  their  due  spa. ..  is  the  Editor's  aim 

that  they  should  have  a  threefold  tendency — to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  valuable  truths  or 
interesting  incidents  as  are  embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  books 
that  deserve  to  be  read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time  and  money  upon  that  large  number, 
which  merit  only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age  of  publications,  that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distract 
and  overwhehn  every  undiscriminating  student,  impartial  criticism,  governed  by  the  vievra  just  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  most  inestimab^**  '~^  •  '  -^Anc-*^'-  -"^  i:-  .  *-i._  ^  does  vnsh  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Essays,  and  Tales,  having  in  i         ^       al  Sketches — and 

Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for  History,  yet  elucidating  it,  an  tning  its  interest, — ^may 

be  regarded  as  forming  the  staple  of  the  work.  An  g^enous  Poetry,  enough  is  published-^ 
sometimes  of  no  mean  strain — to  manif***^  •—*  * '^  "    '  '      b  and  talents  of  our 


le,  but  many.  The 
"ofl,  assuasive  influence 
!  and  folly  are  rioting 
their  fitting  haunts. 
Id  be  set  in  motion, 
popular  government 
And  to  accomfdish 
le  plan  of  the  Mes- 

shington,  there  are 


country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasc-«,  u.     

public  mind  is  feverish  and  irritated  still,  from  recent  political  str 
of  Literature  is  needed,  to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irrita 
abroad: — ^They  should  be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by 
Ignorance  lords  it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people : — Every  sj 
to  arouse  the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number;  so  that  the  great 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  over  the  destinies  of 
ail  these  ends,  what  more  powerful  agent  can  hfl  Amni--  '    * 
senger;  if  that  plan  be  but  carried  out  in  practi 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  ag 

but  two  Literary  periodicals !  Northward  of  that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  i 
Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the  wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual  literary  taste,  of  the 
Southern  people, compared  with  those  of  the  Northern?  No:  for  in  wealth,  talents,  and  taste,  wc  may 
justly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  our  brethren ;  and  a  domestic  institution  exclusively  our  own,  be- 
yond all  doubt  affords  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for  reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  local  want,  that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the  name 
of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design  to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  -advocate  supposed  local 
interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought,  it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North  and  South  bound 
endearingly  together  forever,  in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affection.  Far  from  medita- 
ting hostility  to  the  north,  he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to  draw,  much  of  his  choicest 
matter  thence :  and  ha,ppy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his  pages,  by  making  each  region  know 
the  other  better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel  forever  the  lowering  clouds  that  so  lately 
threatened  the  peace  of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengtlien  the  sacred  ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  now  commenced  its  ninth  v~lume,  and  ninth 
tear.     How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered,  is  not  for  the  Editor  to    ly.     He  believes, 

however,  that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than  human  wr-^' ii__^«i  -    Practice  UXi  short 

of  Theory, 


COx\DITIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


1.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenobr  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in  the 
1)681  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive quality. 

2.  The  "Messenger" hereafter  will  be  mailed  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume,— and  the  price  of  subscription  is 
$5  per  volume,  payo^/e  in  advance; — nor  will  the  work  be 
sent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH.  IE7THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES  TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.^ 

The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will  be 


assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  sul  

mitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper 
dence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  me 
randum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note  si 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinv 
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A  PEEP  AT  CARACAS, 

TAKEN  PROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

"At  sanriae,  on  Friday  the  8th  July,  1842,  the 
mouDtaiofl  of  Sooth  America  were  towering  before 
08.  The  range  conies  down  close  to  the  shore. 
We  made  the  land  about  thirty  miles  to  windward 
of  the  town,  and  coasted  along  until  12  M.,  when 
we  anchored  off  Laguyara.  There  is  no  harbor, 
whatever,  and  a  tremendous  roll  of  the  sea,  at  all 
times,  makes  it  difficult  and  even  dangerous  for  ves- 
sels to  ride  at  anchor,  or  for  boats  to  land.  It  was 
here,  that  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "  Congress,"  Com. 
Biddle,  was  near  being  lost  in  1821.  It  was  quite 
calm,  but  a  dreadful  swell  setting  in  carried  every 
other  vessel  ashore.  The  "  Congress"  parted  all 
her  cables  but  one,  and,  aAer  dragging  her  anchor, 
was,  at  last,  saved  as  if  by  a  miracle.  The  offi 
cers  of  the  navy  have,  ever  since,  disliked  touch< 
ing  at  the  port,  and  our  ship  was  the  first  American 
man-of-war  that  had  been  seen  here  for  some 
years.  We  were  soon  boarded  by  the  port  officer, 
who  requested  Captain  M.  not  to  fire  a  salute,  as 
the  town  had  neither  guns  nor  men  to  return  it. 
He  was  told  no  apology  was  necessary ;  and  it 
was  a  subject  of  felicitation,  that  the  country  en< 
joyed  such  tranquillity  as  rendered  a  military  force 
unnecessary.  We  landed  about  4  o^clock,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  our  consul,  or  rather  of 
his  firm,  as  Mr.  R.  resides  in  Caracas.  We  met 
a  roost  cordial  reception,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  there  Allen  A.  Hall,  Esq.,charg6  of  the 
U.  S.  to  Veneiuela,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Cu- 
ra<;oa,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lady's  health. 

An  excursion  to  Caracas  being  determined  on, 
our  parser  was  charged  with  making  all  the  ar- 
rangements. We  slept  at  the  consulate,  and  never 
did  I  relish  a  night's  repose  in  a  higher  degree. 
Aithoogh  the  town  is  classed,  by  Humboldt,  as 
one  of  the  four  hottest  places  on  the  continent,  so 
cool  was  our  chamber,  that  a  blanket  would  have 
been  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  bed  clothes.  To 
one  who  bad  been  for  three  weeks  on  ship  board, 
what  a  luxury  to  sleep  in  a  quiet  room  and  on  a 
bed  that  was  stationary  ! 

Laguyara  is  situated  on  a  narrow  slip  of  beach, 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  but  two  streets,  parallel 
to  the  sea.  The  mountain  rises,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, in  the  rear — indeed  some  of  the  houses 
are  built  on  its  side.  The  view  from  the  sea  is 
eurious  and  picturesque,  but  not  agreeable.  There 
are  remains  of  extensive  fortifications  along  the 
heacb,  and,  on  the  mountain,  overhanging  the  town, 
is  a  large  battery.     I'he  landing,  as  I  have  said, 
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is,  at  all  times,  difficult,  and  the  expense  and  risk 
of  loading  the  vessels,  together  with  the  insecu- 
rity of  the  anchorage,  operate  greatly  against  the 
place  as  a  commercial  port.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
Immense  quantities  of  coffee  and  hides  are  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  I  found  all  the  merchants 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  whether  a  duty 
would  be  laid  upon  their  great  staple,  coffee,  by  the 
tariff  bill,  which  was  under  discussion  when  I  left 
the  United  States.  My  opinion  was  asked,  and 
given  with  reluctance,  as  I  perceived  that,  from 
my  supposed  opportunities  of  correct  information  on 
the  subject,  undue  importance  was  likely  to  be  given 
to  it,  in  their  commercial  operations.  I  express- 
ed the  belief  there  would  be  no  duty  imposed ; 
and  the  result  justified  the  opinion.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
nations,  and  of  the  entanglement  of  interests  and 
sympathies,  produced  by  commerce,  that  this  com- 
munity should  be  watching,  with  intense  interest, 
the  deliberations  of  our  congress,  and  speculating 
upon  the  presumed  influence  of  party  and  sec- 
tional feeling  upon  a  measure,  which  affected  their 
prosperity  so  vitally.  I  may  mention,  also,  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  tendency  to  diffusion  of  scientific 
and  useful  discoveries,  that  I  saw  a  placard  on  a 
window,  announcing  that  Daguerreotype  likenesses 
were  taken  within.  In  pursuit  of  wealth,  men 
will  risk  every  thing,  and  endure  every  privation; 
but  the  awri  sacra  fames  must  be  strong  indeed 
to  induce  a  residence  in  Laguyara. 

July  9th.  Mules  having  been  provided,  and  a 
peon^  or  native,  engaged  to  carry  a  pack,  contain- 
ing a  change  of  linen,  we  were  in  the  saddle  by 
6  o^cIock.  The  party  consisted  of  the  captain, 
second  lieutenant,  purser  and  surgeon  of  the  Fal- 
mouth, together  with  myself  and  son — the  whole 
under  charge  of  our  consul,  who,  though  doing 
business  here,  lives  in  Caracas.  In  the  delightful 
and  invigorating  freshness  of  the  morning  sea 
breeze,  we  trotted  briskly  along  the  beach,  for  about 
a  mile,  until,  reaching  the  village  of  Maiquetia, 
we  turned  abruptly  to  the  left  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  and  began  the 
ascent.  The  contrast  between  this  mountain  and 
that  we  had  seen  at  St.  Thomas'  was  very  striking. 
On  the  latter,  there  was  very  little  vegetation,  and, 
instead  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  I  expected  to  find 
in  the  tropics,  nothing  was  seen  but  a  scrubby 
heather,  of  dull  brownish  hue,  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  hopeless  sterility.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  eye  was  charmed  by  the  most  exuberant 
display  of  vegetation  of  the  darkest  green,  from 
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the  loftiest  forest  tree  to  the  most  beaatiful  shrub 
and  wide  spread  vine ;  and,  unlike  the  hills  of  our 
country,  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  foliage 
seemed  to  increase  as  we  ascended.  The  road  is 
a  monument  of  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  Spa- 
niards. It  is  laid  out  with  great  judgment,  and  was 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of 
labor,  money  and  life.  It  is  intended,  of  course, 
for  mules  only.  Another  road  is  nearly  finished, 
which  is  adapted  for  carriages.  The  road  is,  for 
the  most  part,  well  paved — a  measure  indispensa- 
ble to  prevent  it  from  being  washed  into  an  enor- 
mous gulley  by  the  heavy  rains  of  this  region. 
There  are  many  very  steep  ascents,  which  no  ani- 
mal but  a  mule  could  surmount  with  a  burden  on 
its  back — but  there  are  long  reaches  also,  in  which 
the  rise  is  very  gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  tra- 
veller feels  no  sense  of  danger,  as  he  soon  learns 
to  trust  to  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  this  valuable 
but  ill-used  and  slandered  quadruped.  We  passed, 
occasionally,  a  house,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  at 
which  the  muleteers  are  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
themselves  and  their  beasts.  We  saw,  also,  now 
and  then,  a  small  coffee  plantation,  in  the  little  ele- 
vated dells,  upon  which  we  looked  down  from  a 
height  that  contracted  it  into  a  garden.  About 
half  way  to  the  top,  we  came  to  the  salto^  or  leap, 
a  crevice,  over  which  is  a  drawbridge.  Here  was 
formerly  a  battery  and  garrison,  and  more  recently 
a  custom,  or  toll,  house.  From  this  to  La  Venta, 
the  road  was  more  difficult  and  the  immediate  sce- 
nery richer  and  more  picturesque.  In  about  two 
hours,  after  starting  from  Laguyara,  we  reached 
La  Venta — five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
still  one  thousand  short  of  the  summit.  Here  we 
were  to  breakfast — a  meal  for  which  our  ride  had 
given  US  an  appetite.  The  house  was  small  and 
of  rude  construction,  and  did  not  promise  much  in 
the  way  of  good  cheer — but  we  were  most  agreea- 
bly disappointed.  An  excellent  meal  was  soon 
served,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  tasted  the  genuine 
chocolate ;  for  the  wash  drank,  as  such,  in  our  coun- 
try, deserves  not  the  name.  We  were  all  in  high 
spirits,  and  resembled  a  party  of  school  boys  on  a 
holiday  excursion.  Sailors  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  equestrian  skill,  and  much  amusement 
was  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  one  of  the  party 
had  in  steering  his  mule,  which  he  insisted  would 
not  answer  the  helm. 

«  ft  •  •  • 

But  the  seaward  view  from  La  Venta !  How 
shall  I  describe  that,  of  which  words  can  convey 
but  a  faint  idea?  Imagine  a  horizon  of  at  least 
70  miles  radius — at  your  feet  Cape  Blanco,  the 
village  of  Maiquetia,  with  its  cocoa  trees,  the  ves- 
sels at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  (Laguyara  is,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  mountain,  not  visible)  and  other 
vessels,  far  out  at  sea,  and  not  seen  from  the  shore. 
The  appearance  of  the  ocean  was  grand  beyond 
conception ;  nor  had  it  the  monotony  I  expected  to 


find.  Masses  of  clouds,  with  their  upper  parts 
strongly  illuminated,  seemed  projected  like  floating 
islands  upon  the  sea.  The  surface,  in  some  places, 
was  ruffled  by  currents  of  air,  whilst,  at  others,  it 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  vast  mirror. 
This  gave  a  diversified  appearance  to  the  magni- 
ficent scene,  by  alternations  of  light  and  shade. 
This  was  not  all ;  optical  illusions  increased  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  prospect.  Strata  of 
vapor,  floating  at  different  heights,  formed  interme- 
diate spaces  between  the  eye  and  the  lower  regions, 
enlarged  the  scene  and  made  it  more  solemn.  If, 
wearied  with  gazing  on  the  vast  world  of  waters 
which  stretched  before  us,  we  cast  our  eyes  down- 
wards to  the  beach,  which  from  its  white  sands, 
reflected  a  dazzling  mass  of  light,  there,  amidst 
others,  lay  our 

"  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight." 

We  fancied  we  could  distinguish  the  stripes  of  the 
flag,  and  the  men  on  the  deck  of  the  Falmouth,  and 
felt  disappointed  at  not  hearing  the  roar  of  the 
surf.     But,  to  quote  Shakspeare  again, 

"The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  th'  unnuraber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high." 

Invigorated  by  breakfast  and  the  delicious  cool- 
ness of  the  air  at  this  elevation,  we  mounted  and 
continued  the  ascent.  Passing,  on  our  right,  a 
very  high  peak,  crowned  with  a  fortification  now 
in  ruins,  we  gained  the  summit,  and  caught  a  view 
of  the  valley  of  Caracas.  The  scene  now  before 
us,  though  different  in  character  and  inferior  ia 
grandeur,  to  that  we  had  just  beheld,  was  far  more 
beautiful,  picturesque  and  interesting.  Moantains 
of  every  variety  of  outline  bounded  the  horizon  to 
the  west,  and  were  scattered  over  the  valley. 
Extensive  tracts  of  highly  cultivated  land  showed 
the  triumphs  of  agriculture.  In  full  view  and 
under  our  feet  lay  the  city,  with  its  white  walls 
and  red  roofs,  relieved  by  the  deep  green  of  gar- 
den trees.  A  large  river  only  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  From  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  strength  of  the  sun^s  rays,  the 
outline  and  coloring  were  seen  with  a  distinctness 
scarcely  credible.  The  vividness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  landscapes  on  French  paper  hangings  were 
here  rivalled  by  the  natural  landscape  which  spread 
before  us. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  highest  point 
of  the  range  we  crossed  is  called  the  "  Silla,"  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  saddle.  It  is  a  little 
to  the  east  of  a  straight  line  between  Laguyara 
and  Caracas,  and  is  not  visible  from  the  former 
place.  It  is  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  of  course,  towered  far  above  us,  even  when 
we  were  at  our  highest  elevation.  Our  route, 
afler  crossing  the  summit,  lay  along  the  side  of 
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the  moQotun,  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and  was  nearly 
level.  The  road  was  scarcely  as  pictaresque  as  that 
OD  the  other  side.  We  descended  a  long  and  steep 
hill,  passed  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  destroyed  hy  the 
earthquake,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  plain  of 
the  city.  From  the  foot  of  this  hili  to  Caracas — a 
mile  or  more — there  abounded,  on  either  hand, 
melancholy  memorials  of  the  awful  catastrophe. 
Whole  squares  of  what  was  once  the  best  built 
part  of  the  city  lay  on  either  side  of  the  road,  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  exuberance  of  tropical  veg^e- 
tation  had,  it  is  true,  softened  the  harshness  of 
their  features,  but  casting  your  eye  upon  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  you  saw  indications  of  displacement 
and  convulsion,  which  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
has  not  mitigated.  Enormous  fissures,  in  some 
places,  and  upheaved  mounds  of  yellow  earth  in 
others,  spoke  most  eloquently  of  the  changes  which 
the  surface  bad  undergone — Byron's  magnificent 
apostrophe  at  Waterloo  occurred  to  my  mind,  as 
ausceptible  here  of  literal  application*- 

'*  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire'a  dust, 
An  efirthquake*«  spoils  are  sepulchred  below.'' 

This  catastrophe  took  place,  on  the  26th  March 
1813,  a  festival  of  the  church.  Holy  Thursday. 
There  was  to  have  been  the  usual  procession,  and 
three  or  four  thousand  people  were  assembled  i^ 
one  of  the  principal  churches,  waiting  for  the  mili- 
tary escort.  In  an  instant,  the  building  fell  and 
buried  all  the  congregation  in  its  ruins.  It  has 
never  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  a  mound  of  rubbish, 
covered  with  weeds.  A  battalion  of  troops,  para- 
ded to  join  the  procession,  wore  drawn  up  in  the 
court  of  their  barracks,  close  to  a  wall,  by  the  fal- 
ling of  which  every  man  of  them  was  crushed 
where  he  stood.  Nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants perished,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  houses 
were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  cathedral,  built 
of  stone,  and  every  other  stone  building,  escaped, 
and  yet  there  is  a  prejudice  against  houses  of  this 
material,  they  being  deemed  less  safe  than  the  sun- 
burnt brick,  or  Pita,  buildings.  About  3,000  wound- 
ed were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  many  of  whom 
perished  aftei  wards  for  want  of  food  and  atten- 
tion. It  being  impossible  to  bury  such  a  multi- 
tude of  corpses,  to  prevent  contagion,  they  were 
burned.  Referring  to  Humboldt  for  a  full  account 
of  this  awful  event,  I  content  myself  with  making 
a  single  extract,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  sur- 
rivors : 

*'  Some,  assembling  in  procession,  sung  funeral 
hymns ;  others,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  confessed 
themselves  aloud  in  the  streets."  **  A  number  of 
marriages  were  contracted  by  persons  who  had 
neglected,  for  many  years,  the  sacerdotal  benedic- 
tion— children  found  parents,  by  whom  they  had 
never  till  then  been  acknowledged ;  restitutions 
were  promised  by  persons  who  had  never  been  ac- 
eased  of  fraud ;  and  families  who  bad  long  been 


enemies  were  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  com- 
mon calamity." 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  one  memorial  of  the 
catastrophe,  which  struck  me  as  beinj;  in  good 
taste.  A  church  tower,  in  which  was  a  clock,  was 
thrown  so  far  from  its  perpendicular  as  to  stop  the 
works.  The  clock  has  been  repaired,  but,  on  one 
of  its  faces,  the  hour  and  minute  hands  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  just  where  they  pointed  when  the 
shock  took  place,  so  that  the  precise  point  of  time 
is  still  indicated. 

The  site  of  Caracas  is  not  perfectly  level.  It 
inclines  a  little  to  the  northwest.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  the  Moorish,  whii:h  prevailed  in 
Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  this  country* 
The  houses  are  built  round  a  court,  with  piazzas, 
or  corridors,  and  are  generally  two  stories.  A 
large  door,  on  a  line  with  the  street,  admits  you 
into  a  sort  of  gateway,  which  is  closed  by  a  smaller 
door  at  the  inner  end,  passing  which,  you  find  your- 
self in  the  lower  corridor,  and  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
to  the  right  or  left,  ascend  to  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family — the  lower  apartments  being  gene- 
rally occupied  as  offices.  The  windows  are  large 
and  frequently  unglazed.  They  generally  have 
small  balconies  before  them,  in  which  are  placed 
fiower  pots.  The  city  has  several  fountains ;  in- 
deed, wherever  it  was  practicable  to  erect  them, 
the  Spaniards  seldom  failed  to  leave  these  bles- 
sings. But,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  Caracas — I  saw  too  little  of  it  for 
that  purpose.  The  style  of  building  is  the  same 
throughout  Spanish  America,  and,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  describe  other  cities, — after  better  op- 
portunities of  observation, — I  must  confine  myself 
to  a  personal  narrative. 

We  rode  up  to  the  Leon  de  oro,  or  "  Golden 
Lion"— a  very  respectable  hotel  kept  by  a  French- 
man. After  refreshing  and  refitting  ourselves,  we 
sallied  out,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  to  see  the 
city.  But  mere  brick  and  mortar  have  little  inte- 
rest for  me,  and  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when 
we  had  completed  our  round.  I  was  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  President,  Gen. 
Paez,  of  whose  history  I  knew  something.  We 
repaired  to  his  private  residence,  and  were  told  he 
was,  at  the  moment,  taking  his  siesta.  Wo  were 
invited  into  a  spacious  and  elegant  garden,  and 
requested  to  amuse  ourselves  until  his  excellency 
could  be  apprized  of  our  visit.  The  garden  was 
well  worth  seeing ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
fruit  or  plant  of  the,  tropics,  which  was  not  seen 
growing  here  in  full  perfection.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful spot,  and  we  could  have  spent  the  day  in  ram- 
bling through  its  shady  walks.  At  length,  we 
observed  a  plainly  dressed  old  gentleman,  without 
attendants,  approaching  us.  It  was  the  President. 
We  were  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  and  received  in 
the  moat  courteous  manner.    I  told  him  I  rejoiced 
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in  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  one, 
whose  services,  in  the  cause  of  Sooth  American 
Independence,  were  well  known  and  appreciated  in 
the  United  States,  &c.  He  replied  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  and  welcomed  us  warmly  to  Caracas, 
regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  brief  sojourn 
would  prevent  his  extending  to  us  those  hospitali- 
ties which  he  should  be  happy  to  bestow.  After 
another  walk  through  the  garden,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished  hall, 
where  refreshments  were  served.  He  seemed 
quite  familiar  with  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
and  asked  many  questions  about  our  leading  politi- 
cians. After  an  hour's  conversation,  we  left  him, 
most  favorably  impressed  with  his  manners  and 
conversation. 

To  give  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Paez's  life  wonld  be 
to  write  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  saying  something 
about  one,  who  is,  by  far,  the  most  remarkable 
man  now  living  in  Spanish  America.  The  Revo- 
lution found  him  a  simple  UanerOf  or  herdsman,  on 
the  vast  plains,  drained  by  the  Orinoco;  in  no 
degree  distinguished  by  education,  or  enlighten- 
ment, from  his  associates.  In  fact,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  alphabet,  and  as  superstitions  as  any 
of  his  class.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private, 
in  a  corps  of  Lancers,  recruited  on  the  plains. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  reckless  bravery, 
and  personal  prowess,  of  which  many  anecdotes 
are  told,  which  though  true,  sound  like  romance. 
Bolivar — with  the  tact  to  appreciate  men  at  their 
real  worth,  which  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  as  unequivocal  a  test  of 
genius,  as  any  other — quickly  marked  him  for  pro- 
motion, made  him  a  Colonel,  and,  in  less  than  two 
years,  his  second  in  command.  Entrusted  with 
an  army,  he  manifested  the  high  qualities  of  a 
General,  as,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  had 
shov^m  the  more  vulgar  but  dazzling  attributes  of 
dauntless  bravery  and  restless  enterprise.  I  can- 
not enumerate  the  various  battles,  in  which,  as 
chief,  or  subordinate,  he  distinguished  himself — 
but  I  must  mention  that,  at  Carabobbo,  by  taking  the 
responsibility  of  charging,  with  his  cavalry,  with- 
out orders,  he  gained  that  important  and  decisive 
victory.  I  must  also  allude  to  two  other  incidents 
in  his  life — the  one,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in 
military  operations,  and  the  other  illustrative  of 
his  decision  of  character  and  the  influence  which 
he  had  upon  the  minds  of  his  men.  The  Spaniards 
had  a  flotilla  of  gim  boats,  on  the  river  Apure, 
,  which  annoyed  the  patriot  armies  exceedingly,  and 
the  destruction  of  which  was  much  desired.  Paez, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  swam  to  the 
flotilla  and  carried  the  boats  by  boarding,  most  of 
the  Spaniards  were  destroyed. — The  other  aflTair 
was  as  follows.  He  had  attached  to  his  command, 
at  Valencia,  a  battalion,  composed  of  English  and 
Irish.    Their  pay  was  in  arrears,  and,  sofiering 


for  the  want  of  necessaries,  the  soldiers  mutinied. 
Apprised  of  the  circumstance,  be  galloped  to  the 
spot,  attended  by  a  single  aid-de-camp.  He  found 
the  battalion  onder  arms,  and  was  told  by  the  colo- 
nel and  officers,  that  the  men  refused  to  marcli, 
until  they  were  paid.  He  ordered  those  who  were 
determined  not  to  march,  to  step  a  certain  number 
of  paces  to  the  front.  Eight  or  ten  only  did  so. 
He  then  directed  the  Colonel  to  order  the  line  to 
present  and  fire  at  these  ringleaders.  The  order 
was  given,  and  obeyed.  The  party  in  front  fell  by 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  mutineers.  The  mutiny 
was  instantly  quelled.  The  battalion  marched  and, 
in  many  a  battle  afterwards,  wiped  ofi"  the  reproach 
of  this  momentary  disaffection. 

On  the  establishment  of  independence,  his  politi- 
cal influence  was  found  to  be  as  great  as  his  mili- 
tary reputation  and,  indeed,  was  the  consequence 
of  it.  In  Spanish  America,  there  are  few  instances 
of  mere  civilians  acquiring,  or  maintaining  for  any 
length  of  time,  political  power  and  influence.  He 
had,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  improved  his  mind, 
and,  by  diligent  study,  compensated  for  the  want 
of  early  education.  He  was  represented  to  me  as 
a  well  read  man — particularly  in  history  and  politi- 
cal science — and  an  able  writer.  The  "  Llanero," 
of  1813,  is  now  certainly  a  man  of  polished  and 
dignified  exterior,  whose  manners  would  grace 
any  court  in  Europe.  He  is  about  67  years  of 
age,  of  middle  height,  robust  appearance,  and  mild 
countenance.  He  has  been  accused  in  his  military 
career,  of  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  life,  and,  in 
his  political,  of  intrigue  and  ambition.  But,  in 
both  these  particnlars,  he  most  be  jodged,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  not  by 
an  abstract  standard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
history  will  rank  him  second  only  to  Bolivar,  in 
the  list  of  those  military  and  political  leaders  to 
whom  the  revolutionary  throes  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica gave  birth.  He  retires  from  the  presidency, 
which  he  has  twice  attained,  next  spring,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  succeeded  by  Gen.  Soublcttb, 
who  is  his  favorite.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  retire- 
ment and  not  jeopard  bis  high  repntation,  by  mixing 
in  any  of  the  intrigues  of  the  day.  His  country 
mainly  through  his  exertions  and  policy,  is  now 
far  ahead  of  most  of  the  republics  of  the  south,  in 
intelligence  and  civilization,  and  is  daily  developing 
the  elements  of  social  order  and  national  prosperity. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  city  dress  generally  after 
the  European  fashion,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
French,  German,  English  and  American  residents 
here,  whose  manners  and  mode  of  living  are  more 
and  more  followed.  A  very  elegant  building,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  executive  ofl^ces,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  suite  of  rooms,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  president  on  state  occa- 
sions, is  very  handsome  and  furnished  in  the  most 
costly  manner.     There  are  several   newspapers 
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pobliahed  in  tbe  city ;  the  press,  I  believe,  is  free. 
I  saw  a  Urge  bookstore,  in  which  were  offered  for 
sale  the  standard  works  of  Freoch  and  English 
literature,  and  many  books,  the  mere  possession  of 
which,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  endan- 
gered liberty  if  not  life.  I  oould  but  be  struck 
with  the  peculiarly  graceful  carriage  of  tbe  wo- 
men—even of  the  poorest  class — and  was  reminded 
of  an  impudent  assertion  I  have  somewhere  met, 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  French, 
English,  German  or  Italian  women  walked — ^walk- 
ing being  an  accomplishment  confined  exclusively 
to  Spanish  females. 

At  5  we  repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  con- 
sal,*  where  we  had  been  invited  to  dine.  His  lady, 
a  native  of  Cadiz,  vindicates,  in  her  personal  ap- 
peanmce,  the  reputation  for  female  beauty,  long 
enjoyed  by  that  city-^and,  O  matre  puUhrd  filia 
pulchrior.  We  passed  a  delightful  evening.  How 
much  we  enjoyed  such  society  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  meet,  in  a  far  land,  their  fair 
countrywomen. 

July  10.  At  sunrise,  we  set  out  on  our  return. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  on  gaining  the  top  of  the 
raonntain  I  took,  from  a  favorable  point  of  view,  a 
long,  last  look  at  the  enchanting  valley,  and  then 
closed  my  eyes,  that  I  might  not  weaken  the  im- 
pression by  subsequent  partial  and  imperfect  glimp- 
ses. The  scene  is  daguerreotyped  on  my  memory. 
We  breakfasted  again,  at  La  Venia.  In  front  of 
the  house,  I  discovered  luxuriant  patches  of  mint, 
which,  by  no  unnatural  association,  reminded  the 
surgeon  and  myself  of  Old  Virginia.  We  reached 
Laguyara  by  12,  and  at  three  went  on  board.  I 
was  glad  to  tread  the  deck  of  the  Falmouth  again, 
and  felt  a  degree  of  security,  which  I  did  not  ex- 
perience, when  on  what  here  can  scarcely  be  called 
terra  firma.  Indeed,  at  Lagnyara  and  Caracas,  in 
view  of  the  awful  memorials  of  the  time,  *'  when 
temple  and  tower  went  to  the  ground,"  the  stranger 
cannot  feel  altogether  at  ease,  but  walks  the  streets, 
aa  one  does  a  bridge,  of  whose  strength  he  is  doubt- 
ful. Laguyara  and  Caracas,  in  a  straight  line,  are 
not  more  than  6  miles  apart — the  distance  by  the 
road  is  ^bout  16  miles.  The  latter  city  is  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  Laguyara  suffered, 
from  the  earthquake,  not  less  that  Caracas.  It 
has  been  more  completely  rebuilt,  but  vestiges  of 
tbe  calamity  are  still  apparent.  More  than  four 
tboQsand  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  1  recollect, 
with  pleasure,  that  the  moment  news  of  the  event 
leached  the  United  States,  congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion, voted  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors. 
Two  vessels  were  laden  with  provisions  and  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  save  many  from  perishing  of 
famine.  The  act  is  still  gratefully  remembered 
here.  •    •    •    • 

♦  This  Horthy  gentleman  is  no  more.  He  died  in  the 
OMWtb  of  December  last. 


MENTAL  fiRANDEUR  OF  THE  REICSN  OF  GEOReE  III. 

The  splendor  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  throws 
Mr.  Alison  quite  into  raptures.  How  surpassingly 
memorable  have  been  the  last  seventy  years !  The 
world  has  been  almost  recreated^  and  we  use  the 
term,  with  due  reverence  to  that  power,  which 
alone  has  wrought  every  change.  Many  eras  stand 
forth  prominent  and  wonderful,  in  the  history  of 
human  transactions ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  few  striking  and  important 
events,  confined  to  a  few  of  the  great  classes  of 
affairs.  The  era,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
has  been  crowded  thick  with  unparalleled  and  stu- 
pendous events,  and  every  glory  has  combined 
to  shed  around  it  a  halo  of  splendor.  Signal  as 
have  been  its  military  exploits  and  triumphs,  they 
have  been  less  so  than  its  intellectual;  and  the 
former  derive  their  highest  grandeur  from  the  dis- 
plays of  genius  and  science  which  they  called  forth. 
But  words  of  ours  will  only  weaken  the  force  of  Mr. 
Alison's  eloquence.  He  shall  speak  for  himself. 
No.  11,  p.  360-364. 

"  The  reign  of  George  Uie  III.  embraces,  be* 
yond  all  question,  the  most  eventful  and  important 
period  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Whether  we 
regard  the  changes  in  society,  and  in  the  aspect  of 
the  world,  which  occurred  during  its  continuaneOi 
or  the  illustrious  men  who  arose  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjoining  states  during  its  progress,  it  most 
ever  form  an  era  of  unexampled  interest.  Its 
commencement  was  coeval  with  the  glories  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  formation,  on  a  solid 
basis,  of  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain ; 
its  meridian  witnessed  the  momentons  conflict  for 
American  independence,  and  the  growth,  amid  trans* 
atlantic  wilds,  of  European  civilization ;  its  latter 
days  were  involved  in  the  heart-stirring  conflicts  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
military  renown  of  Napoleon.  The  transitioa  from 
the  opening  of  this  reign  to  its  termination  is  nol 
merely  that  from  one  century  to  the  next,  but  from 
one  age  of  the  world  to  another.  New  elements 
of  fearful  activity  were  brought  into  operation  in 
the  moral  world  during  its  continuance,  and  new 
principles  for  the  government  of  mankind  estab- 
lished, never  again  to  be  shaken.  The  civiliialion 
of  a  New  World,  in  this  age,  was  contemporary 
with  the  establishment  of  new  principles  for  the 
government  of  the  Old  :  in  its  eventful  days  were 
combined  the  growth  of  Grecian  Democracy  with 
the  passions  of  Roman  ambition ;  the  fervor  of 
plebeian  zeal  with  the  pride  of  aristocratic  power; 
the  blood  of  Marius  with  the  genius  of  Cssar ;  the 
opening  of  a  nobler  hemisphere  to  the  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  with  the  rise  of  a  social  agent  as 
mighty  as  the  press,  in  the  powers  of  Steam. 

*'  But  if  new  elements  were  called  into  action  in 
the  social  world,  of  surpassing  strength  and  energy, 
in  tbe  course  of  this  memorable  reigv,  still  more 
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remarkable  were  the  characters  which  rose  to  emi- 
nence during  its  continuance.  The  military  genius, 
unconqaerabie  courage,  and  enduring  constancy  of 
Frederic ;  the  ardent  mind,  burning  eloquence,  and 
loAy  patriotism  of  Chatham  ;  the  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, sagacious  intellect,  and  philosophic  spirit  of 
Franklin ;  the  disinterested  virtue,  prophetic  wis- 
dom, and  imperturbable  fortitude  of  Washington ; 
the  masculine  understanding,  feminine  passions, 
and  bloodstained  ambition  of  Catharine,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  cast  a  radiance  over  any 
other  age  of  the  world.  But,  bright  as  were  the 
stars  of  its  morning  light,  more  brilliant  still  was 
the  constellation  which  shone  forth  in  its  meridian 
splendor,  or  cast  a  glow  over  the  twilight  of  its 
evening  shades.  Then  were  to  be  seen  the  rival 
genius  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  which,  emblematic  of  the 
antagonist  powers  which  then  convulsed  mankind, 
shook  the  British  Senate  by  their  vehemence,  and 
roused  the  spirit  destined,  ere  long,  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanity,  to  array  the  world  in  arms : 
then  the  great  soul  of  Bnrke  cast  off  the  unworldly 
fetters  of  ambition  or  party,  and,  fraught  with  a 
giant^s  force  and  a  propliet^a  wisdom,  regained  its 
destiny  in  the  cause  of  mankind  ;  then  the  arm  of 
Nelson  cast  its  thunderbolts  on  every  shore,  and 
preserved  unscathed  in  the  deep  the  ark  of  Euro- 
pean freedom ;  and,  ere  bis  reign  expired,  the  wis- 
dom of  Wellington  had  erected  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  Gallic  ambition,  and  said,  even  to  the  deluge 
of  imperial  power,  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.'  Nor  were  splendid  genius,  heroic  vir- 
tue, gigantic  wickedness,  wanting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  heart-stirring  conflict.  Mirabean  had 
thrown  over  the  morning  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  brilliant  bat  deoeitful  light  of  Democratic  genius ; 
Danton  had  colored  its  noontide  glow  with  the  pas- 
sions and  the  energy  of  tribuoitian  power ;  Caroot 
had  exhibited  the  combination,  rare  in  a  corrupted 
age,  of  Republican  energy  with  private  virtue ; 
Robespierre  had  darkened  its  evening  days  by  the 
blood  and  agony  of  seliish  ambition ;  Napoleon  had 
risen  like  a  meteor  over  its  midnight  darkness,  daz- 
zled the  world  by  the  brightness  of  his  genius  and 
the  lustre  of  his  deeds,  and  lured  its  votaries,  by 
the  deceitful  blaze  of  glory,  to  perdition. 

"  In  calmer  parsoits,  in  the  tranquil  walks  of 
science  and  literature,  the  same  age  was,  beyond 
all  others,  fruitful  in  illustrious  men.  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  strongest  intellect  and  the  most  profound  ob- 
server of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Gibbon  the  archi- 
tect of  a  bridge  over  the  dark  gulf  which  separates 
ancient  from  modern  times,  whose  vivid  genius 
has  tinged  with  brilliant  colors  the  greatest  his- 
torical work  in  existence;  Hume,  whose  simple 
but  profound  history  will  be  coeval  with  the  long 
and  eventful  thread  of  English  story ;  Robertson, 
who  first  threw  over  the  maze  of  human  events  the 
light  of  philosophic  genius  and  the  spirit  of  enlight- 


ened reflection ;  Gray,  whose  burning  thoughts  had 
been  condensed  in  words  of  more  than  classic 
beauty ;  Burns,  whose  lofty  soul  spread  its  owa 
pathos  and  dignity  over  the  '  short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor ;'  Smith,  who  called  into  existence 
a  new  science,  fraught  with  the  dearest  interests 
of  humanity,  and  nearly  brought  it  to  perfection  in 
a  single  lifetime ;  Reid,  who  carried  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  human  mind  the  torch  of  cool  and 
sagacious  inquiry ;  Stewart,  who  cast  a  luminons 
glance  over  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  warmed 
the  inmost  recesses  of  metaphysical  inquiry  by  the 
delicacy  of  taste  and  the  glow  of  eloquence ;  Watt, 
who  added  an  unknown  power  to  the  resources  of 
art,  and  in  the  regulated  force  of  steam  discovered 
the  means  of  approximating  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  spreading  in  the  wilderness  of 
nature  the  wonders  of  European  enterprise  and  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization — ^these  formed 
some  of  the  ornaments  of  the  period,  during  its 
earlier  and  more  pacific  times,  forever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  scientific  acquisition  and  literary 
greatness. 

"  But  when  the  stormy  day  of  revolution  com- 
menced, and  the  passions  were  excited  by  political 
convulsion,  the  human  mind  took  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  and  these  names,  great  as  they  are,  were 
rivalled  by  others  of  a  wider  range  and  a  bolder 
character.  Scott  then  entranced  the  world  by  the 
creations  of  fancy,  and,  diving  deep  into  the  human 
heart,  clothed  alike  the  manners  of  chivalry  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  cottage  with  the  colors  of 
poetry,  the  glow  of  patriotism,  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue;  Byron  burst  the  barriers  of  wealth  and 
fhshion,  and,  reviving  in  an  artificial  age  the  fire  of 
passion,  the  thrill  of  excitement,  and  the  charm  of 
pathos,  awakened  in  many  a  breast,  long  alive  only 
to  corrupted  pleasures,  the  warmth  of  pity  and  the 
glow  of  admiration;*  Campbell  threw  over  the 
visions  of  hope  and  the  fervor  of  philanthropy  the 
sublimity  of  poetic  thought  and  the  energy  of  lyrical 
expression,  and  striking  deep  into  the  human  heart, 
alone  of  all  the  poets  of  the  age  has,  like  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  transplanted  his  own  thonghtand 
expression  into  the  ordinary  language  of  ihe  peo- 
ple ;  Sonthey,  embracing  the  world  in  his  grasp, 
arrayed  the  heroism  of  duty  and  the  constancy  of 
virtue  with  the  magnificence  of  Eastern  imagina- 
tion and  the  strains  of  inspired  poetry ;  while  the 
sparkling  genius  of  Moore,  casting  off  the  unwor- 
thy associations  of  its  earlier  years,  fled  back  to 
its  native  regions  of  the  sun,  and  blended  the  sen- 
timent and  elevation  of  the  West  with  the  charms 

<  It  is  only,  however,  to  his  descriptions  of  nature,  and 
A  few  of  his  reflections,  that  this  high  praise  ia  dae.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  his  aeniimenta  and  characters  exhibit  a 
chaos  of  illregulated  paaaion,  which  will  be  intelligible  or 
interesting  but  to  the  apoiled  children  of  fashion  or  self, 
indulgence— that  is,  a  limited  portion  of  mankind, 
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of  Oriental  imagery  and  the  brilliancy  of  Asiatic 
thoufht. 

"  Bat  the  genioa  of  these  men,  great  and  im- 
mortal as  it  was,  did  not  arrive  at  the  bottom  of 
things :  they  shared  in  the  animation  of  passing 
events,  and  were  roused  by  the  storm  which  shook 
the  world ;  but  they  did  not  reach  the  secret  caves 
whence  the  whirlwind  issued,  nor  perceive  what 
spirit  had  let  loose  the  tempest  upon  the  world. 
In  the  bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  recesses  of  soli- 
tary thought,  the  awful  source  was  discovered,  and 
.£oIus  stood  forth  revealed  in  the  original  Antago- 
nist Power  of  wickedness.  The  thought  of  Cole- 
ridge, even  daring  the  whirl  of  passing  events,  dis- 
covered their  hidden  springs,  and  poured  forth  in 
an  obscure  style,  and  to  an  unheeding  age,  the 
great  moral  truths  which  were  then  proclaiming  in 
characters  of  fire  to  mankind ;  Wordsworth,  pro- 
found and  contemplative,  clothed  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  in  the  simplicity  of  immortal  verse;  Mack- 
intosh, rising,  like  Burke  in  roaturer  years,  above 
the  generous  delusions  of  his  yet  inexperienced  life, 
wanted  only  greater  industry,  and  a  happy  exemp- 
tion from  London  society,  to  have  rivalled  Thu- 
cydides  in  the  depth  of  his  views,  and  a  biographer 
like  Bos  well,  to  have  eqaalled  Johnson  in  the  fame 
of  his  conversation ;  while  Chalmers,  bringing  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interesta  of  humanity  a 
prophet^s  fire  and  an  orator's  genius,  discerned  in 
the  indifferent  or  irreligious  spirit  of  the  former 
age  the  real  cause  of  the  dangers  of  the  present ; 
and  in  the  spread  of  Christian  instruction,  and  the 
prevalence  of  religious  principle,  the  only  power 
that  ever  has,  or  ever  will,  successfully  combat, 
either  in  political  or  social  evils,  the  seductions  of 
passion,  the  delusions  of  error,  and  the  powers  of 
wickedness. 

*'  The  French  and  German  writers,  justly  proud 
of  the  literary  fame  of  their  own  countries  during 
this  memorable  reign,  wiH  hardly  allow  that  their 
Olustrious  authors  should  be  grouped  around  the 
throne  of  George  III. ;  and  will  point  rather  to  the 
Revolution,  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  or  the  War  of 
Independence,  as  marking  the  period  on  Conti- 
nental Europe.  But,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
the  era  is  the  same ;  and  if  we  detach  ourselves 
for  a  moment  from  the  rivalry  of  nations,  and  anti- 
cipate the  time  in  future  days  when  Europe  is  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  luminous  spot, 
exceeding  even  Greece  in  lustre,  and  from  whence 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  light  of  reli- 
gion have  spread  over  the  globe,  we  shall  feel 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  brightness  of  the 
constellation  which  then  shone  forth  in  the  firma- 
ment. It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  on  the  contempla- 
tion. Like  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Grecian,  or  of 
Augustus  in  Roman  story,  it  will  never  again  be 
equalled  In  European  history ;  but  the  most  distant 
ages  will  dwell  upon  it  with  rapture,  and  by  its 


genius,  the  remotest  generations  of  mankind  will 
be  blessed. 

^  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  degrading  effect 
of  long-continued  prosperity,  and  the  regenerating 
influence  of  difilculty  and  sofifering  on  human 
thought,  been  more  clearly  evinced.  The  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  Louis  XVI.,  were 
characterized  by  the  flood  of  selfishness  and  cor* 
ropiion,  the  sure  forerunners,  in  the  annals  of  na* 
tions,  of  external  disaster,  or  internal  ruin.  Fancy 
was  applied  only  to  give  variety  to  the  passions-— 
genius  to  inflame,  by  the  intermixture  of  sentiment, 
the  seductions  of  the  senses — talent  to  obscure  the 
Creator  from  whom  it  sprung.  The  great  powers 
of  Voltaire,  capable,  as  his  tragedies  demonstrate, 
of  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  varied  efforta,  were 
perverted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  wrote  for  individual  celebrity,  not  eter- 
nal truth;  and  he  obtained,  in  consequence,  the 
natural  reward  of  such  conduct — unbounded  pre- 
sent fame,  and,  in  some  respects,  undeserved,  per- 
manent neglect.*  The  ardent  and  more  elevated, 
but  unsteady  mind  of  Rousseau,  disdained  such  de- 
grading bondage.  The  bow,  bent  too  far  one  way, 
recoiled  too  far  another ;  and  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
in  an  artificial  age  and  a  corrupted  capital,  were 
amused  by  the  eloquent  declamations  of  the  recluse 
of  Meillerie  on  the  pristine  equality  of  mankind, 
the  social  contract,  and  the  original  dignity  of  the 
savage  character.  Raynal,  deducing  the  principles 
of  humanity  from  the  wrong  source,  traced  with 
persuasive  fervor,  but  with  no  prophetic  foresight, 
the  establishmenta  of  the  European  in  the  two 
hemispheres;  and,  blind  to  the  mighty  change 
which  they  were  destined  to  effect  in  the  conditioa 
of  the  species,  diffused  those  pernicious  dogmas 
which  have  now  blasted  the  happiness  of  the  negro 
race,  both  in  the  French  and  the  English  colonies ; 
and  sought  to  deduce,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  vast  change  destined  to  spread  the  Christian 
faith  over  the  wilderness  of  nature,  argumenta 
against  ita  celestial  origin.  Every  department  of 
thought,  save  one,  was  tainted  by  the  general 
wickedness  and  blindness  to  all  but  present  objecta 
which  prevailed.  Man's  connexion  with  his  Maker 
was  broken  by  the  French  apostles  of  freedom ; 

*  Every  bookseller  in  France  and  EngUnd  will  now 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  voluminous 
writer  whose  works  remain  so  dead  a  stock  as  those  of 
Voltaire ;  and  this  is  decisively  proved  by  the  eilremely 
low  price  which  the  numeroas  editions  of  his  works  bear. 
His  tragedies  are  noble  works,  and  will  live  forever ;  but 
his  romances  have  already  descended  to  the  vault  of  all  iho 
Capufets.  His  historical  writings,  compared  with  those  in 
France  which  followed  the  Revolution,  appear  lifeless  and 
aninteresling.  His  skeptical  dogmas,  so  far  from  being 
regarded  as  the  speculation  of  a  powerful  mind  in  advance, 
are  now  seen  to  have  been  the  blindness  of  a  deluded  one, 
in  rear  of  the  momentous  age  to  which  bis  fauer  yeus  wen 
prolonged. 
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for  they  declared  there  wa«  no  God,  in  whom  to 
trust  in  the  great  9tru|;gle  for  liberty.  *  Human 
immortality,*  says  Channing,  *•  that  trath  which  is 
the  seed  of  all  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their 
philosophy  man  was  a  creature  of  ohauce,  a  com- 
pound of  matter,  a  worm,  soon  to  rot  and  perish 
forever.  France  failed  in  her  attempts  for  freedom 
through  the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for 
liberty  without  which  the  blessing  cannot  be  se- 
cured. Liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch,  polluted 
by  their  breath ;  and  yet  we  trusted  it  was  to  rise 
in  health  and  glory  from  their  embrace.'*  In  the 
exact  sciences  alone,  dependant  upon  intellect  only, 
the  native  dignity  of  the  human  mind  was  asserted  ; 
and  the  names  of  D'AIembert,  La  Grange,  and  La 
Place,  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  among 
those  who,  in  the  loftiest  subjects  of  inquiry,  have 
extended  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
**But  more  animating  times  were  approaching 
fast :  corruption  had  produced  its  inevitable  fruits, 
and  adversity,  with  its  renovating  influence,  was 
about  to  pass  over  the  moral  world.  The  Revolu* 
tion  came  with  its  disasters  and  its  passions ;  its 
overthrow  of  thrones  and  destruction  of  altars ;  its 
woes,  its  blood,  and  its  suffering.  In  the  general 
deluge  thus  suddenly  falling  on  a  sinful  world,  the 
mass  of  mankind  in  all  ranks  still  clung  to  their 
fcrmer  vices.  They  were,  as  of  old,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  when  the  waters  burst  upon 
them.  But  the  ark  of  salvation  had  been  prepared 
by  more  than  mortal  hands.  The  handwriting  on 
the  wall  was  perceived  by  the  gifted  few  to  whom 
Providence  had  unlocked  the  fountains  of  original 
thought,  and  in  the  highest  class  of  intellect  was 
soon  to  be  discerned  the  elevating  influence  of  trial 
and  suffering  upon  the  human  mind.  While  the 
innumerable  votaries  of  Revolution,  borne  along  on 
the  fetid  stream  which  had  burst  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  previous  manners,  were  bending  before  the 
altar  of  Reason,  Chateaubriand  ventured  to  raise 
again,  amid  the  sneers  of  an  infidel  age,  the  standard 
of  ancient  faith,  and  devoted  the  energies  of  an  in- 
trepid, and  the  genius  of  an  ardent  mind,  to  demon- 
strate lis  relation  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  or  great 
and  elevating,  both  in  the  moral  and  material  world. 
Madamo  de  Sta^I,  albeit  nursed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
philanthropic  delusion,  and  bred  up  with  filial  piety 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  arose,  amid  the  tears  of 
humanity,  to  nobler  principles ;  combined  the  re- 
finements of  sentiment  with  the  warmth  of  elo- 
quence and  thedelicacy  of  taste,  and  first  announced, 
in  a  philosophic  survey  of  human  affairs,  the  all- 
important  truth  that  there  are  but  two  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  species — that  which  preceded  alid 
that  which  followed  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. Seeds,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  sown  in 
the  human  mind,  generally  take  half  a  century  to 
bring  their  fruit  to  maturity ;  and  in  the  general 


France  since  the  Revolution,  is  to  be  discerned  the 
havoc  prepared  by  the  labors  of  Voltaire  and  tiie 
Encyclopedists,  and  the  long-continued  corruption 
of  previous  literature.  But  the  nobler  fruits  of  the 
sufl^ering  of  the  Revolution  are  already  apparent 
in  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  whence  change, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  ever  originates.  Gnisot 
has  brought  to  the  history  of  civilisation  the  light 
of  true  philosophy  and  the  glow  of  enlightened 
religion;  Cousin,  in  the  midst  of  philanthropic 
labor  and  vast  information  on  the  vital  question  of 
education,  has  arrived  at  the  eternal  truth,  that 
general  instructipn,  if  not  based  on  Christian  prin- 
ciple, is  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial,  because  it 
opens  new  avenues  to  moral  corruption,  without 
providing  the  only  antidote  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  efifectual  in  correcting  it ,  Lamartine, 
gifted  at  once  with  an  orator*8  fervor  and  a  poeOs 
fire,  has  traced  in  strains  of  almost  redundant 
beauty  the  steps  of  an  enlightened  European  pil* 
grim  to  the  birthplace  of  our  religion  and  the  cradle 
of  our  race.  May  the  seeds  scattered  by  these 
illustrious  men  not  fall  on  a  barren  soil  and  perish 
by  the  wayside,  nor  yet  be  choked  amid  briers,  but 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  in  some  fifty  fold,  some  eighty, 
and  some  a  hundred  !* 

**  Germany  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  illus- 
trious family,  but  from  the  time  that  her  language 
has  been  cultivated  by  native  writers,  she  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  great  race  of  mind  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  Last  of  the  European  surface  to 
be  turned  up  by  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  hei 
soil  has  been  found  to  teem  with  the  richness  of  a 
virgin  mould,  and  to  exhibit  the  sparkling  of  hitherto 
untouched  treasures.  In  reading  the  recent  poets 
and  great  j>rose  writers  of  that  country,  we  feel  as  if 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  thirty  years  ago,  observed  this 
remarkable  change  in  French  literature,  and  deplored  that 
it  had  not  then  made  its  appearance  among  English  writers. 
**  T«*ent)p  years  ago/'  says  be» "  the  state  of  opinion  seemed 
to  indicate  an  almost  total  destruction  of  religion  in  Eu- 
rope. Ten  years  ago  the  stale  of  poliiical  events  appeared 
to  show  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  towards 
such  a  destniction.  The  reaction  has  began  everywhere. 
A  mystical  spirit  prevails  in  Germany ;  a  poetical  religion 
is  patronised  by  men  of  genius  in  France.  It  is  adopted  in 
some  measure  by  Madamo  de  StaSl,  who  finds  it,  even  by 
the  help  of  her  reason,  in  the  nature  of  man,  if  she  cannot 
so  deeply  perceive  it  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  England 
no  traces  of  this  tendency  are  discoverable  among  men  of 
letters,  perhaps  because  they  never  went  so  near  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  perhaps,  otso,  becaun  they  hate  not  euffered 
from  the  same  m^fortwue."  Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  i., 
408.  What  a  curious  and  instructive  passage  lobe  written 
thirty  years  ago,  midway  between  the  experience  of  the 
French  and  the  commencement  of  the  English  Revolution ! 
The  days  of  anxiety,  contest,  and  suffering  have  come  to 
England  from  the  effects  of  that  very  organic  change  in 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself,  in  his  latter  days, 
from  the  spirit  of  party,  against  his  better  judgment,  was 
led  to  concur;  and  with  them,  the  resurrection  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit  in  the  works  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  phi- 


proiligacy  and  irreligion  of  the  urban  population  in  |  i^n^i^^py,  of  the  want  of  which  he  then  was  led  to  com- 
*  Character  of  Napoleon.  .  plain. 
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we  bad  ftiriTed  at  a  new  mine  of  intalleotaal  wealth : 
the  northern  nations,  with  fresh  ideas  and  powerful 
expression,  have  again  burst  into  the  almost  ex- 
baosted  world  of  thought,  and  the  long  sway  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  dominion  has  been  modified  by 
a  second  infusion  of  Gothic  energy.  However  it 
may  be  explained,  the  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  the  human  mind  is  never  quiescent ;  that  it 
frequently  lies  fallow,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages ;  but  that,  during  such  periods, 
former  error  is  forgotten  and  ancient  chains  worn 
off;  and  that  original  thought  is  never  so  powerful, 
and  important  truth  never  so  clearly  revealed,  as 
when  the  light  of  day  is  again  let  into  hitherto- 
nnexplored  regions  of  the  mind.  The  ages  of  Ba- 
con and  Shakspeare  in  England,  of  Machiavel  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  Italy,  of  Pascal  and  Descartes 
in  France,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general 
justice  of  this  principle. 

"  Long  illustrious  in  the  walks  of  philosophy, 
holding  for  centuries  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
republic  of  science ;  the  birthplace  of  printing  and 
gunpowder,  the  two  most  powerful  agents  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  ever  communicated  to  mankind  ;* 
the  country  of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Euler 
and  Leibnitz,  Germany  had  not  till  the  last  half 
century  explored  the  riches  of  her  own  tongue,  or 
developed  in  native  literature  the  novel  and  fervent 
ideas  which  had  long  been  working  in  her  bosom. 
But  this  was  at  length  done ;  and  her  literature 
started  at  once  into  life  with  the  vigor  of  youthful 
energy  and  the  strength  of  an  armed  man.  Klop- 
stock,  obscure  but  sublime,  poured  forth  the  spirit 
of  mystical  Christianity  in  touching  and  immortal 
strains :  Godthe,  simple,  yet  profound,  united  the 
depth  of  philosophical  thought  to  the  simplicity  of 
childish  affection;  and,  striking  with  almost  in- 
spired felicity  the  chord  of  native  reflection,  pro- 
duoed  that  mingled  flood  of  poetic  meditation  and 
individual  observation  which  has  rendered  his  fame 
unbounded  in  the  Fatherland.  Wieland,  without 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  first  of  these  writers,  or 
the  deep  reflection  of  the  second,  has  charmed 
every  imagination  by  the  brightness  of  his  fancy, 
the  richness  of  his  language,  and  the  sparkling 
freshness  which  he  has  thrown  over  all  the  subjects 
which  his  magic  pencil  has  touched:  Schiller, 
uniting  the  ardor  of  a  soldier  to  the  soul  of  a  states- 
man and  the  graphic  hand  of  an  historian,  has  por- 
trayed the  shades  of  former  tiroes  with  dramatic 
power,  and  in  a  noble  spirit;  while  the  ardent  soul 
of  Korner,  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  Germany *s 
deliverance,  has  poured  a  heroes  soul  and  a  pa- 
triot's heart  into  lyric  verse,  which  will  endure  as 

*  Of  printing  thiii  will  be  generally  admitted ;  of  gnn> 
powder,  at  present,  as  generally  denied.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  demonstrate  the  proposition :  the  experience  of  a 
few  generations  will  place  it  beyond  a  doubt. 


long  as  the  memory  of  the  struggle  by  which  it 
was  inspired. 

''  Nor  have  the  efiforts  of  thought  in  the  Father- 
land been  confined  to  poetic  effusion ;  in  the  calmer 
walks  of  philosophy  and  literature  the  vigor  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  equally  conspicuous ;  and 
a  new  light  has  been  already  thrown,  alike  on  pre- 
sent speculation  and  past  events,  by  the  mingled 
originality  and  perseverance  of  the  German  cha« 
racier.  Niebuhr,  uniting  to  the  prodigious  indus- 
try of  the  German  scholar  an  instinctive  sagacity  in 
discerning  truth  and  apprehending  the  real  springs 
and  state  of  far-distant  events,  which  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled,  has  thrown  a  new  and  important  light 
on  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  annals ;  and  though 
his  history,  generally  obscure,  sometimes  perplexed, 
and  too  often  overloaded  with  insignificant  details, 
can  never  rival  in  general  popularity  the  heart-stir- 
ring legends  to  which  the  page  of  Livy  has  given 
immortality,  yet  his  profound  observation  and  mar- 
vellous penetration  have  rendered  his  work  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  ancient 
knowledge  which  modern  times  have  produced. 
Ueeren,  not,  perhaps,  with  equal  learning  or  know- 
ledge, has  thrown  a  clearer,  if  not  a  more  original 
light  over  the  general  history  of  ancient  nations, 
and  demonstrated  how  much  remains  still  to  be 
done  on  subjects  apparently  exhausted  by  previous 
industry,  when  the  vigor  of  real  talent  and  the 
force  of  an  original  mind  are  applied  to  its  eluci- 
dation. The  peculiar  turn  of  the  German  intellect, 
abstract,  contemplative,  and  oflen  visionary,  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  Kant;  and  the  reader,  in 
toiling  through  his  obscure  pages,  cannot  but  feel 
both  how  many  new  ideas  have  been  poured  into 
the  world  of  thought  by  the  Gothic  race,  and  how 
much  their  importance  has  been  diminished  by  be- 
ing turned  into  the  realms  of  ideal  contemplation, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  objects  of  real  useful- 
ness. 

'*  Perhaps  future  ages,  in  comparing  the  philoso- 
phy and  literature  of  England  with  that  of  Ger- 
many and  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  regret  that  the  first  has, 
especially  in  later  times,  so  exclusively  devoted  its 
energies  to  objects  of  physical  utility,  practical  im- 
portance, or  ephemeral  amusement,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  higher  and  more  lasting  pnrposes  which 
spring  from  the  elevation  of  national  feeling  and 
the  purity  of  national  thought ;  that  the  direction 
of  the  second,  cramped  by  the  despotic  nature  of 
almost  all  the  governments  in  the  Empire,  has  been 
so  strongly  directed  to  abstract  speculation,  imagi- 
nary feeling,  or  visionary  perfection,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  more  heart-stirring  and  moroenious  topics 
which  bear  directly  on  the  well-being  of  society, 
or  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race ;  and  that 
the  genius  of  the  last,  still  perverted,  save  in  a  few 
gifted  spirits,  by  the  sins  and  depravity  of  the  Revo- 
lution, has  been  so  much  lost  in  the  wildness  of 
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extravagant  fancy,  or  Minded  by  the  passions  of 
disappointed  ambition.  And,  if  we  oould  conceive 
an  era  in  which  the  freshness  of  German  thought 
and  the  power  of  German  expression,  united  to  the 
acuteness  of  French  observation  and  the  clearness 
of  French  arrangement,  were  directed  by  the  so- 
lidity of  English  judgment  and  the  sway  of  English 
religion,  it  would  probably,  be  the  brightest  which 
has  ever  yet  dawned  upon  the  human  race." — Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe. 

LORD  BROUGHAM. 

As  Lord  Brougham^s  vast  powers  have  been 
exerted  in  celebrating  the  great  statesmen  of  this 
period,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  Mr.  Alison  says 
of  that  Eminent  Orator,  Statesman  and  Philoso- 
pher. It  may  be  added  that  his  Lordship  has  been 
dead  and  been  handled  as  **  historical  property.'* 
Yet  he  lives  and  knows  what  posterity  said  of  him. 

'*  History,  in  the  general  ease,  has  to  deal  only 
with  the  dead ;  and  it  is  seldom  either  just  or  deli- 
cate to  mingle  with  the  historical  gallery  of  de- 
parted greatness  the  portraits  of  living  genius. 
There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  this 
obvious  rule  most  be  infringed  upon;  where  the 
impress  communicated  to  the  events  of  an  age  by 
one  individual  has  been  so  powerful,  that  his  cha- 
racter has  become  historical  property  even  before 
his  active  agency  has  ceased  on  the  theatre  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Such  a  character,  in  a  military  and 
political  view,  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and 
such,  in  a  moral  and  social  one,  is  Lord  Brougham. 
This  very  remarkable  man  is  descended  from  an 
old  and  respectable  foroily  in  Westmoreland,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  ancient  castellated  mansion 
from  which  he  afterward  took  his  title ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  had  for 
some  years  resided.  Thence,  at  an  early  age,  he 
went  to  the  far-famed  university  of  that  city,  over 
which  the  names  of  Stewart  and  Playfair  at  that 
period  tlirew  an  unusual  splendor,  and  where  a 
band  of  gifted  spirits  were  then  arising,  many  of 
whom  have  since  shone  forth  with  extraordinary 
lustre  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  Lord  Jef- 
frey, the  most  celebrated  critic  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  greatest  of  human 
novelists ;  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  not  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  Pitt  in  the  direction  of  the  British  finances; 
Mr.  Horner,  whose  early  and  lamented  death  alone 
prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  councils  of  his  country ;  Lord  Brougham,  who, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  has  made  the  schoolmaster's 
rod  superior  to  the  marshal's  baton,  formed  some 
of  the  members  of  a  society,  in  which  other  men, 
not  less  distinguished  for  energy  and  talents,  were 
then  prominent,  whose  powers  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
destined  to  be  buried  in  that  common  charnel-house 


of  geniaSt  the  Bar  and  Bench  of  the  oountry.* 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in  1801, 
and  soon  attracted  notice  by  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  fearlessness  and  occasional  sarcasm 
of  his  demeanor ;  but  that  capital  was  too  limited 
a  theatre  for  his  growing  powers.  An  able  and 
original  work,  which  he  published  in  1803,  on  the 
colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  a  series  of  powerful  and  ori- 
ginal papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  gave  token 
of  the  vast  influence  which  he  was  destined  to  ex- 
ercise on  public  thought;  and  his  removal  to  West- 
minster Hall  a  few  years  afterward  placed  him  in 
a  situation  where  legal  celebrity  was  not  inconais- 
tent  with  senatorial  advancement. 

**  He  first  obtained  entrance  into  Parliament,  like 
all  the  great  men  of  his  day,  for  a  close  borouj^fa, 
then  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Carlide ;  but  his  manner 
was  unprepossessing,  his  voice  harsh,  and  he  was 
far  at  first  from  coming  up  to  the  exalted  anticipa- 
tions formed  by  his  friends,  and  subsequently  re- 
alized, of  his  future  career.  The  unconquerable 
perseverance  of  his  disposition  overcame  all  obeta- 
cles,  and  ultimately  obtained  for  him,  if  not  the 
avowed,  at  least  the  real  lead  on  the  Whig  side  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  practice  at  the  bar, 
though  considerable,  and  brilliant  from  the  politicsal 
character  of  the  cases  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
engaged,  was  not  first-rate;  and  both  in  legal 
knowledge  and  forensic  judgment  he  was  never 
deemed  equal  to  his  redoubted  antagonist  on  tbe 
northern  circuit.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  now  Lord 
Abinger.  But  in  energy  of  character,  invincible 
perseverance,  versatility  of  talent,  force  of  expres- 
sion, and  sarcastic  power,  he  was  far  beyond  any 
barrister  or  statesman  of  his  day ;  and  if  his  judg- 
ment had  been  equal  to  his  ability,  or  his  discretion 
to  his  information,  and  his  vast  capacity  for  exer- 
tion had  always  been  directed  to  objects  conaisteot 
with  each  other,  and  of  permanent  utility  rather 
than  passing  interest,  he  would  have  left  a  name  in 
history,  as  he  unquestionably  has  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  his  own  age,  second  to  none  in  the 
modern  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

*^  But  inconsistency  and  want  of  foresight  have 
always  been  the  bane  of  his  public  character.  He 
has  signally  promoted  some  great  causes,  as  that  of 
legal  reform ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  upon  reviewing 
the  opinions  which  he  has  advocated  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  whether  he  has  most  injured  or 
benefited  others  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart. 
He  was  the  steady  advocate  of  negro  freedom, 

*  To  those  who  have  the  felicity  of  enjoying  the  acquaint- 
ance, or  still  more,  the  friendship  of  Lord  Corehous«,  Lord 
Moncrieff,  Lord  Mackenzie,  or  Lord  Cockbum,  ii  is  need- 
less to  say  that  nothing  but  a  wider  theatre  of  action,  closer 
proximity  to  the  Legislature,  or  greater  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits,  were  necessary  to  have  raided  them  to  the  same 
general  eminence  which  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  and 
historians  of  their  country,  in  the  last  and  present  age,  have 
attained. 
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general  edacalion,  unirerMl  toleration,  and  social 
amelioration ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  measure  in  the 
end  destrocttTe  to  these  great  interests  of  which 
he  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  career,  heen  the 
ardent  sopporter.  He  has  heen  throngh  life  the 
most  resolote  enemy  of  the  sla?e-trade,  and  de- 
serves the  lasting  thanks  of  every  friend  to  ha- 
manity  for  his  noble  efforts  to  root  out  that  execra- 
ble traffic ;  hot  he  not  less  strenaously  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands  in  1834 ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  has  doubled 
the  slave-trade  in  extent,  and  quadrupled  it  in 
atrocity  throughout  the  globe.*  He  besought  the 
House  of  Peers  on  his  bended  knees  to  pass  the 
Reform  Bill,  though  the  opponents  of  that  measure 
drew  their  strongest  arguments  from  his  own  ear- 
lier writings  on  the  subject ;  and  his  whole  efforts 
for  the  last  five  years  have  been  directed  to  demon- 
strate the  unhappy  effects  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  that  great  change  necessarily  brought 
upon  the  country.  He  was  the  warm  and  consis- 
tent supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  his 
exertions  have  of  late  been  equally  vigorous  and 
effective  in  demonstrating  the  bad  consequences 
which  its  concession  has  hitherto  at  least  had  upon 
social  amelioration  in  the  one  island,  and  the  general 
system  of  government  in  the  other.  He  has  always 
been  the  sincere  and  powerful  supporter  of  popular 
instruction ;  but,  by  directing  it  chiefly  to  intellec- 
toal  acquisitions,  he  turned  that  mighty  lever  to 
visionary  objects,  and  placed  it  beyond  the  reach, 
or  without  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  while,  by  severing  it  from  religious  instruc- 
tion, he  deprived  it  of  the  chief  blessings  which  it 
IS  fitted  to  confer  upon  mankind.  He  is  possessed 
of  extraordinary  intensity  of  vision  for  present  ob- 
jects and  immediate  interests^  but  far  from  being 
equally  clear-sighted  as  to  ultimate  consequences, 
or  the  permanent  welfare  of  humanity. 

*'  His  style  of  speaking  presents  the  most  extra- 
ordinary contrast  to  the  abstract  ideas  which  he 
entertains,  and  has  powerfully  expressed,  as  to 
the  perfection  of  eloquence.  No  man  feels  more 
strongly  the  simplicity  of  ancient  oratory,  or  has 
better  described  the  injurious  effects  sometimes 
even  of  a  single  epithet  on  the  majesty  of  thought ; 
while  none  more  constantly  weakens  the  force  of 
his  own  intense  and  vivid  conceptions  of  variety 
and  redundance  of  expression.  He  objected  to  the 
addition  which  the  imagination  of  Tasso  made  to 

*  *'  The  namber  of  slaved  landed  in  Cuba  and  Brazil 
alone,"  said  Mr.  Buxtonf  the  able  and  humane  adroeate  of 
the  negro  race, 'Ms  150,000,  being  more  than  double  the 
whole  drangbt  on  Africa  when  the  slave-trade  controversy 
began.  Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its  victims 
as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  began  their  noble  task ; 
and  each  individunl  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition 
to  the  horrors  formerly  endured,  is  cribbed  up  in  a  smaller 
apace,  and  stowed  in  a  vessel  where  accommodation  is  sac- 
rificed to  epoil."— A/''*can  iSbve-frode,  by  T.  F.  Buxton, 
D,  1839,  p.  172, 


the  sublime  image  of  Dante  ;*  and  yet  he  seldom 
fails  to  overwhelm  the  reader  by  exaggerations  of 
the  same  idea  under  different  forms,  till  the  original 
impressioD  is  well-nigh  obliterated.  No  one  more 
happily  or  forcibly  strikes  the  iron  upon  the  head  in 
the  outset ;  but  none,  by  a  repetition  of  slant  blows, 
more  frequently  mars  iu  force  or  alters  its  direc- 
tion. His  long  practice  of  addressing  juries,  or 
assemblies  of  ordinary  capacity,  has  proved  inju- 
rious to  his  efforts  to  reach  the  highest  style  of 
eloquence.  Every  idea,  if  at  all  felicitous,  is,  in 
his  hand,  torn  to  rags.  He  forgets  that  those  who 
read  his  speeches  will  not  be  equally  obtuse  with 
those  who  heard  them,  ^  que  les  gens  habiles  s^en- 
tendent  k  demi-mot.*  On  tliis  account,  his  fame 
with  posterity,  that  is,  the  reading  and  thinking 
few,  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  he 
has  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries,  that  is,  the 
hearing  and  unthinking  many.  Irony  and  sarcasm 
constitute  his  strongest  arm  in  oratorical  contests, 
and  there  be  is  unrivalled  even  by  Pitt  or  Canning. 
His  speeches  to  juries  were  often  models  of  vehe- 
ment and  powerful  declamation ;  but  his  judgment 
as  a  counsel  was  far  from  being  equal  to  his  talent 
as  a  barrister,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he 
has  supplied  what  was  wanting  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution  by  his  imprudence  in  calling  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  t     His  information  is  immense, 

*  AI  giiisi  di  Leon  quando  si  posa. 

To  which  Tasao  added  the  line, 

Oirando  gli  occhi,  et  non  movendo  i1  passo. 

Critics  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  beautiful  intuge  in 
che  last  line  does  or  does  not  detract  from  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  the  first ;  bat  Lord  Brougham  unequivocally  oon- 
derons  it  as  destroying  the  grandeur  of  the  Florentine  bard. 
See  Lord  Bbouohaii*8  Addret  to  ike  Students  of  Glatgow. 
Lord  Rectors^  AddresseSf  Glasgow^  1830.  A  most  interest- 
ing collection,  as  well  from  the  celebrity  of  the  statesmen 
and  philosophers  called  to  that  eminent  station,  aa  from  the 
progressive  change  in  the  chaiacter  of  thought  which  their 
successive  oompoeitioos  evince, from  the  philosophic  silence 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hume,  with  which  it  commences,  to  the  devotional  glow 
descriptive  of  those  of  Chalmers,  with  which  it  concludes, 
and  which  Only  wants  the  admirable  address  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  1838,  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  monu- 
ments which  the  literature  of  Europe  during  and  after  the 
Fi«ncb  Revolution  has  produced,  of  the  vast  effect  of  that 
great  event  in  bringing  men  back,  by  necessity  and  suffer- 
ing, to  the  best  and  noblest  sentiments  of  their  nature. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  the  character  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline, 
was  so  bad  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  testi- 
mony ;  and  on  this  fact  Lord  Brougham  has  never  failed  to 
descant  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  whenever  be  could 
l>y  possibility  introduce  ike  subject.  He  has  not  so  fre- 
quently told,  however,  what  is  equally  well  known,  that  it 
was  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whom  be  himself  pat 
into  the  box,  Lieutenants  Flyn  and  Hownam,  whose  cha- 
racter waa  above  suspicion,  that  in  the  end  left  no  doubt  of 
the  queea*8  guilt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  capable  of 
weighing  evidence.  See  FarUamenUuy  Debotes,  1820,  iii., 
459,  543,  Neu)  Series.  Yet  this  unhappy  prinoess  i»as  pos- 
sessed of  some  amiable,  and  many  charming  qualities;  sad 
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and  bis  powers  of  application  nnbounded ;  but  bis 
knowledge  on  subjects  of  philosophy  ratber  azten* 
sive  than  accurate^  of  law  varied  than  profound. 
He  has  always  been  distiogoisbed  by  the  warmest 
filial  and  domestic  attachments ;  and  a  purer  ray  of 
glory,  than  even  that  which  is  reflected  from  his 
senatorial  achievements,  is  to  be  found  in  the  steadi- 
ness with  which,  thongh  often  erring  in  judgment, 
he  has  ever  supported  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
humanity ;  and  the  indefatigable  ardor  which  has 
enabled  him,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  professional 
and  official  duties,  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
any  other  man,  to  devote  his  great  powers  to  the 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  God  from  the  works 
of  Miute.''— Alison's  History y  No.  11,  p.  380-90. 


REPLY  TO  <'AN  OFFICIAL  MILITARY  SEAMAN." 
To  THK  Editor  or  thb  Sou.  Lit.  Mkssknobb  : 

Sir, — Giving  to  the  paper  of  *»  an  Official  mili- 
tary Seaman,"  in  the  August  number  of  the  Sou- 
thern Literary  Messenger,  an  honest  credit  for  the 
desire  it  expresses  **to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
acrimony  and  recrimination,"  and  to  aim  at  '*  troth 
and  the  good  of  the  service,'*  and,  with  the  same 
harmonious,  yet  searching  influences  guiding  and 
controlling  our  pen,  we  beg  the  favor  of  your 
pages  in  reply  to  that  paper. 

Candor  compels  us  to  say,  that  we  think  the 
writer  has  permitted  his  feelings  to  leap  the  boun- 
daries of  his  judgment ;  and  that  he  has  made  a 
free  use  of  epithets,  insinuations  and  threats,  little 
essential  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  inviting  more 
to  harsh  retort  than  to  deliberate  investigation. 
But,  in  the  most  honest  conviction,  we  assure  him 
of  our  belief,  that  these  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  his  sincere  purpose,  and  we  ask  him  to  attribute 
to  the  same  deserting  propensity,  any  thing  offen- 
sive which  may  appear  in  our  remarks. 

**An  Official  Military  Seaman"  seems  to  have 
formed  his  opinions  upon  the  not  unfrequent  ground, 
that  the  long  existence  of  a  wrong  and  continuance 
of  an  injury  make  the  wrong  right  and  the  injury 
Just ;  and  we  thank  him  for  the  testimony  of  the 
following  sentence : 

"  For  it  may  enlighten  some  of  your  readers  to 
learn,  that  the  complaints  alluded  to  do  not  arise 
from  any  new  injury,  lately  received,  but  are  only 
one  of  the  modes  taken  for  advancing  novel  and 
unheard  of  claims."  (p.  452.) 

The  great  want  of  correct  information,  which 

in  belter  hands  might,  in  Mr.  Canning*!  words,  have  been 
"  the  life,  and  grace,  and  ornament  of  society.'*  "  She  is,*' 
says  a  personal  and  disinterested  acquaintance,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  a  charming  princess,  and  lives  in  an  enchanted 
palace ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinicing  her  prince  roust  labor 

under  some  malignant  spell  to  deny  himself  her  society." 

8e«  LoccHABT*B  Life  of  Scott,  p.  99. 


is  manifested  in  this  sentence,  and  which  be  dis- 
plays upon  all  the  subjects  treated  by  him,  and 
against  which  we  shall  oppose  established  facts, 
shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  seal  beyond  his 
knowledge  and  presents  a  claim  to  sharity  for  the 
error  of  his  opinions.  He  commences  his  paper 
with  charging  some  members  of  the  medical  corps 
with  an  alarming  hostility  to  the  sea-ofllcers.  It 
is  a  sensitive  combativeness,  which  attacks  the  in- 
terests of  a  whole  corps  for  the  offences  of  a  few ; 
hot,  when  imagination  peoples  the  air  with  enemies, 
blows  must  fall  without  discrimination.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  assertion  is  an  unfounded  imputation 
upon  the  sea-officers,  for  most  of  them,  who  are 
actually  in  service,  have  too  moch  courage  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  real  danger — and  too  much  judgment 
to  conjure  up  a  bug  bear.  This  alarming  hostility 
is  charged,  not  only  without  proof,  but  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  proof  to  the  contrary,  as  we  shall 
show  as  we  advance  with  the  subject,  and  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  medical  corps  has,  in  all  its  offi- 
cial acts,  deferred  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
service,  and  it  has  been  this  very  relying  defe- 
rence which  has  prevented  the  medical  corps  from 
attaining  those  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
withheld  from  it  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  alone ;  rights 
and  privileges,  which  are  so  far  from  being  '*  novel 
and  unheard-of  claims,"  *'  now  asked,  for  the  first 
time,"  as  asserted  by  "  an  Official  Military  Sea- 
man," that  they  have  long  had  an  existence  in 
every  military  service  but  that  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  want  of  them  in  this  is  productive  of  nothing 
but  discord  and  confusion ;  when  made  known  it 
excites  the  wonder  of  every  civilian,  the  contempt 
of  every  truly  military  man,  for  the  petty  jealoasy 
which  prohibits  their  existence.  The  error  of  his 
bold  assertions  this  writer  might  have  learned, 
by  an  easy  reference  to  the  regulations  of  our  own 
army ;  and  the  very  paper  of  *'  Toga  Civilis,"  which 
he  undertakes  to  review,  informs  him  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  privileges  claimed,  both  in  our  own 
army  and  in  the  French  Navy,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  than  they  have  ever  been  advanced  by  the 
medical  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Assertions,  as 
positive  as  they  are  wrong,  in  the  face  of  such 
glaring  facts,  may  well  throw  a  doubt  over  the  opi- 
nions and  statements  of  this  "  Official  Military 
Seaman"  and  show  the  impossibility  of  his  being 
right,  notwithstanding  an  honest  and  earnest  dis- 
position to  be  so. 

His  readers  will  require  much  enlightening  to 
convince  them  that  the  antiquity  and  long  duration 
of  the  injuries,  against  which  the  "  novel  and  un- 
heard-of claims"  are  advanced,  render  them  more 
proper,  right  and  bearable,  unless  those  readers 
acknowledge  the  fisherman^s  philosophy,  that  eels 
get  used  to  skinning.  When  making  such  an  allu- 
sion, how  little  could  this  writer  have  dreamed  of 
the  long  and  bitter  retrospection  he  has  called  up 
to  give  additional  contradiction  to  his  assertions  of 
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novel  and  anbeard-of  claims  1  No !  these  injartes ' 
ate  not  **  new  and  lately  Teoeived/'  and,  bowe?er 
nnheard-of  by  him  they  have  been  protested  against, , 
again  and  again,  by  men  who  have  grown  high  in 
professional  honor  and  usefulness,  and  grey  in  the 
poblic  service,  from  before  a  time  ^hen  many,  who 
would  now  monopolize  all  the  privileges  of  rank, 
were  scarce  *'mnling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's 
arms."  The  protest  has  failed,  not  because  it  was 
made  in  hostility  to  oar  sea  brethren,  but  in  a  con- 
fiding reliance  upon  their  expressed  sympathies  and 
flattering  assurances;  whereas,  had  the  wrongs 
and  iujuries  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  medical  corps  been 
thrown  before  the  country,  they  would  have  aroused 
the  indignation  of  every  liberal  mind  against  the 
petty  feeling  which  permitted  them,  the  entire 
medical  profession  would  have  felt  it  a  dnty  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  present  indignities 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  charge 
of  hostility,  brought  against  men  who  have  endured 
so  much,  rather  than  proclaim  the  injustice  done 
them,  has  a  boldness  of  ungrateful  misconception, 
equalled  only  by  its  injustice,  particularly  when 
the  rights  ssked  are  essential  to  real  discipline  and 
the  public  good,  and  are  not  more  promotive  of  the 
comfort  of  the  medical  corps,  than  of  that  of  sea- 
officers. 

This  **  Official  Military  Seaman**  assnres  ns,  with 
roost  bitter  troth,  that  the  board  of  sea-officers, 
which  framed  the  new  and  nnjost  regulations  pro- 
posed for  the  government  of  the  Navy,  took  noth- 
ing from  the  '^  rights,  privileges,  dignity,  or  inde- 
pendence,** of  the  medical  corps.  Grant  it ;  they 
would  have  performed  the  task  of  taking  nothing  from 
nothing  if  they  had,  inasmuch  as  no  such  "  rights, 
privileges,  dignity,  or  independence,**  have  any  leg- 
islative existence  in  the  Navy,  and  this  board  took 
good  care  not  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  hope,  by  con- 
ferring any.  He  takes  a  strange  method  of  elicit- 
ing respect  for  the  labors  of  this  board,  when  he 
informs  the  public  that,  instead  of  being  indepen- 
dent in  its  action  and  debates,  important  measures 
were  submitted  to  it  with  **  marks  of  the  highest 
disapprobation,**  and  complacently  assures  us  that 
'*  it  only  remained  for  the  board  to  confirm  this 
authoritative  judgment."  Comment  upon  this  is 
unnecessary ;  every  independent  mind  at  once  set- 
tles the  full  value  of  that  board.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  admitting  his  inference,  that  the  pencil 
marks  indicated  Judge  Upshur*s  disapprobation,  we 
think  it  more  fair  to  infer  that  he  deemed  the  board 
incompetent  to  the  discussion  of  the  measures,  and 
his  calling  a  medical  board,  soon  after,  upon  these 
very  measures,  strengthens  our  inference. 

As  *'  an  Official  Military  Seaman'*  has  told  us 
some  of  the  secrets  of  this  board  of  sea-officers, 
and  more  we  know,  we  will,  in  return,  tell  him  some 
of  those  of  the  board  of  medical  officers,  convened 
nnder  authority  of  Judge  Upshur.  When  these 
oiBcere  met,  their  first  zesolotion  was,  to  place 


themselves  in  the  position  of  commanders  and  to 
entertain  no  proposition  which  could  be  seen,  in 
any  way,  to  impede  the  full  authority  of  such  an 
officer  over  the  entire  command  and  discipline  of 
the  ship,  and  many  measures,  just  in  themselves, 
were  rejected, lest  they  should,  remotely,  have  this 
tendency.  The  code  prepared  by  this  board  has 
been  submitted  to  sea-officers  of  every  rank  and  of 
the  highest  intelligence,  and  it  has  received  their 
approbation,  as  not  only  consistent  with  disciplinOf 
but  as  contributing  to  it.  It  greatly  enlarges  and 
defines  the  duties  of  medical  officers,  as  none  but 
medical  officers  would  be  competent  to  do,  and  the 
whole  action  of  the  board  is  marked  by  a  deference 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  service.  Of  74 
articles,  but  three  relate  to  rank  in  the  Navy,  and 
these  contain  the  following  provisions : 

**  Commanding  officers,  of  whatever  grade,  shall 
always  take  precedence  of  all  medical  officers 
under  their  command.*'  Again  :  "  The  rank  of 
medical  officers  shall  not  entitle  them  tocoounand, 
or  control,  any  commission  or  warrant  officer,  (bnl 
medical  officers.)"  Thus  making  every  sacrifice 
to  the  most  sensitive  vanity  of  the  most  juvenile 
member  of  the  service,  and  while  providing  for  the 
proper  respectability  and  jnst  social  position  of  the 
medical  corps,  of  a  military  service  offering  every 
security  for  subordination.  *'  An  Official  Military 
Seaman**  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  hearing 
complaints  against  the  measures  of  the  board,  which 
he  so  lauds,  from  but  one  grade ;  as  our  experience 
has  been  so  different,  that  we  have  heard  those 
measures  ridiculed  and  disapproved  of  by  every 
grade  of  the  naval  service,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  show,  when  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion 
comes,  that  there  are  points  in  the  proposed  code 
destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  entire  naval  ser- 
vice, and  in  which  the  people,  at  large,  are  into* 
rested ;  poinu  which  show  the  ^'  quo  ammo*^  of  the 
whole  code  and  leave  it  a  matter  of  but  little  sur- 
prise, that  rules  should  be  applied  to  the  medical 
corps,  directed  more  by  an  assuming  vanity,  which 
would  humiliate  all  fellow  laborers,  than  by  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  public  good.  Upon  the  subject 
of  rank,  respecting  which  we  are  treated  with  such 
a  broken  philosophic  essay,  we  think  that  little 
more  need  be  said,  as  it  is  above  the  debate  of  my 
opponent  and  myself,  having  been  settled  upon 
more  comprehensive  principles,  than  he  seems  to 
ondersund,  by  every  military  authority,  and  by  the 
usages  of  all  well-organized  military  services. 
The  present  discussion  and  the  confusion  which 
marks  our  Navy,  the  only  service  destitute  of  a 
defined  rank  for  all  its  grades,  is  alone  a  proof  oC 
its  necessity.  This  writer,  with  a  characteristi- 
cally limited  view  of  his  subject,  seems  to  think 
that  a  medical  officer  has  no  duties,  or  relations,  in 
a  military  service  but  those  of  a  professional  cha- 
racter :  he  asserts,  that  these  can  be  as  well  per- 
formed without  rank  as  with  it :  true,  as  much  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  individaals  benefitted  by  his 
services,  but  not  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
him,  whose  life  is  passed  in  a  position  of  social 
humiliation,  and  if  he  has  had  any  obsenration  in 
military  life,  he  must  know  that  positive,  or  assimi 
lated,  rank  regulates  social  relations.  It  is  con- 
trary to  all  reason  to  place  a  roan  in  a  military 
atmosphere,  surround  him  by  a  military  organiza- 
tion, hold  him  amenable  to  all  its  laws  and  cere- 
monies, try  him  by  its  courts,  and  yet  throw  him 
into  contempt,  by  withholding  from  him  a  military 
position  consistent  with  his  character  and  duties. 

The  rank  asked  by  the  medical  corps  of  the 
Navy  is  inferior  to  that  assigned  the  same  corps 
in  other  services,  and  inferior  to  that  which  many 
aea-officers  think  ought  to  be  assigned  it  in  the 
Naval  service.  An  enlarged  and  liberal  policy 
would  teach  our  sea-brethren  to  give  the  medical 
corps  the  highest  military  position  consistent  with 
its  character  and  duties,  inasmuch  as  the  corps,  the 
only  one  out  of  the  general  line,  consists  of  four 
distinct  grades,  and,  by  giving  it  a  high  military 
character,  its  interests  are  more  firmly  united  with 
the  general  military  interests  of  the  service,  in- 
stead of  being  kept  dissevered  from  them  by  a  life 
of  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness.  Holding  these 
common  interests,  and  with  its  friendships  in  the 
service,  the  medical  corps  has  an  extended  and 
active  communion  with  a  large,  powerful  and  or- 
ganized professional  fraternity  spread  out  over  the 
whole  country,  and  already  do  we  see  leading 
medical  journals  speaking,  with  eloquent  indigna- 
tion, of  the  position  of  the  medical  corps  in  the 
Navy,  and  one  individual,  with  a  name  eminent  in 
the  walks  of  literature,  lending  it  the  influence  of 
his  graceful  pen.  That  men  of  the  years,  cha- 
racter, and  acquirements  of  the  older  surgeons  of 
our  service  have  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  wrongs 
done  them,  is  one  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  improvement,  which  a  liberal  service  would  not 
overlook.  Men  will  not  be  driven  from  a  position 
which  has  its  defined  rights,  by  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  them,  and  as  long  as  they  can  feel  and  act, 
will  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  justice,  while  there 
is  a  power,  of  which  all  are  common  servants,  to 
decide  the  question  of  right. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  how  this  "  Offi- 
cial Military  Seaman,"  when  he  cannot  find  an 
error,  or  an  argument,  to  sustain  his  position,  will 
make  a  ready  use  of  those  troths  and  arguments 
which  are  against  him.  With  accustomed  inaccu- 
racy, he  asserts,  that  the  position  of  an  Assistant 
Surgeon  is  one  of  apprenticeship.  This  is  not  so 
in  our  service :  in  the  British  service  it  is.  An 
Assistant  Surgeon,  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  most  be  a 
fully  qualified  physician  and  surgeon,  of,  at  least, 
21  years  of  age,  and  he  is  submitted  before  admis- 
sion, to  an  examination  more  rigid  than  is  required 
for  the  assignment  of  a  diploma,  and  which  closely 
tests,  not  only  his  intellectual ,  but  his  moral  and 


physical  qualifications ;  but,  with  strange  and  de- 
termined perversity,  this  examination,  which  in 
reality,  coostitntes  a  claim  to  eoperior  position,  is 
alleged  as  a  reason  why  the  Assistant  Sargeon 
should  take  a  station  inferior  to  those  who  come 
into  the  service  from  civil  life  without  any  test  of 
fitness  whatever,  and  he  tells  us,  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  wisdom,  that  it  is  the  **  peculiar  pri- 
vilege" of  other  civil  ofilcers  to  be  considered,  at 
the  moment  of  their  admission,  **  qualified  to  per- 
form all  their  duties."  Why  they  have  this  '*  peca- 
liar  privilege,"  and  why  it  entitles  them  to  a  better 
position,  is  what  we  want  to  knowt  Why  men, 
just  entering  the  service,  shoald  take  a  position 
over  those  who  have  been  in  it  ten  years,  requires 
a  better  reason  than  a  mere  statement  of  the  injus- 
tice. The  medical  oflicers  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
this  injustice  and  not  to  have  others  "  placed  under 
them,"  or  *Mn  a  state  of  retaliative  subordina- 
tion," (p.  454.)  These  assertions  are  contradicted 
by  the  clause  we  have  already  quoted  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rank,  proposed  by  medical  officers  them- 
selves, and  prohibiting  them  from  exercising  com- 
mand, or  control,  over  any  other  officers.  But, 
again,  it  is  said  the  medical  officer  ought  not  to 
count  his  service  as  an  assistant,  because  the  Lieu- 
tenant does  not  count  his  as  a  midshipman,  bat  the 
remarkable  diflference  between  them  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Leiutenant  enters  the 
service  as  a  boy,  acquires  bis  profession  in  it,  and 
is  very  justly  sustained  by  the  government  in  the 
mean  time.  The  medical  officer,  on  the  contrary, 
entets  as  an  adult,  and  has  acquired  the  fitness  for 
his  public  duties  out  of  bis  own  pocket,  while  sop- 
porting  himself.  These  are  not  opinions,  but  facts, 
which  speak  their  own  argument.  Our  author 
affords,  with  every  step  he  takes,  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  his  observation  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  most  narrow  limits.  He  sees  some- 
thing novel,  startling  and  alarming  in  usages,  older, 
perhaps,  than  the  service,  and  in  acts,  essential  to 
efficiency.  But  what  is  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice compared  with  the  gratification  of  that  sel- 
fishness and  vanity  which  would  monopolise  all 
privileges  and  humiliate  all  associates  1  He  is  par- 
ticularly startled  by  the  fact,  that  the  humble  medi- 
cal corps,  instead' of  tying  quiet,  with  the  foot  upon 
its  neck,  should  undertake,  under  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  jurist,  to  make  laws  for  itself.  As  he 
is  in  search  of  truth,  and  appears  to  be  lamentably 
in  want  of  it,  if  he  will  apply  to  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral of  the  Army,  we  have  no  doubt  that  gentlenraa 
will  send  him  the  book  containing  the  separate  code 
for  the  government  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
Army,  from  which  that  proposed  by  the  Navy 
board  has  been  chiefly  constructed,  and  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun  will,  perhaps,  inform  him  that 
he  deemed  such  a  code  essential  to  efficiency, 
rather  than  "  novel,"  "  startling"  and  "  alarming." 
Whenever  such  a  Secretary  presides  over  the 
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Navy,  then  will  the  nsarping  propensities  of  *'  an 
Official  Military  Seaman''  hide  themselves  in  shame, 
and  the  present  anarchy  and  confusion  be  at  an 
end.  Does  this  gentleman  not  know  that  our  ma- 
rine corps  not  only  has  a  code  of  its  own,  hot  tries 
its  own  officers  ? 

The  charge  of  exclasire  legislation^  coming 
from  one  of  a  grade  which  has  controlled  the  ser- 
vice and  monopolized  its  privileges,  against  those 
who  are  only  asking  for  enough  to  secure  their 
comfort,  has  such  a  spirit  of  daring  recklessness 
and  disregard  of  the  troe  relations  of  the  parties 
as  to  prohibit  all  reply.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  its  boldness,  when  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  talented 
editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette  detected  this  very 
spirit  infringing  upon  civil  privileges  out  of  the 
service,  and,  with  vigorous  pen,  lashed  it  back  into 
its  proper  domain,  to  devour,  we  suppose,  more 
ravenoDsly,  all  within  its  reach,  if  the  disposition 
of  "  an  Official  Military  Seaman"  represents  that 
of  his  brethren ;  but  we  cannot  believe  it. 

We  now  approach,  with  feelings  of  reluctant 
mortification,  the  following  taunt  applied  to  medi- 
cal officers  :  »•  They  were  the  first  to  have  their 
pay  increased."  To  relieve  the  writer  from  the 
charge  of  being  wanting  in  justice,  gratitude,  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
be  as  grossly  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  this  matter 
as  we  have  proven  him  to  be  in  those  previously 
noticed,  and  we  answer  the  taunt  by  the  following 
piece  of  history.  The  bill  of  1835,  proposed  to 
increase  the  pay  of  each  Surgeon  $22.50  per 
annum,  and  that  of  Lieutenants  f  123-42.  As  re- 
lates to  Surgeons  it  became  a  law,  but  with  regard 
to  Lieutenants  it  was  amended  so  as  to  increase 
the  pay  of  each  $300  per  annum.  The  Surgeons 
were  requested  not  to  urge  a  proportioned  increase, 
lest  the  Lieutenant's  bill  would  be  endangered,  and 
they  complied  with  the  request.  Does  this,  again, 
look  like  hostility  to  sea-officers!  Our  attention 
was,  for  the  first  time,  called  to  this  paper  yester- 
day and  we  have  been  obliged  to  go  over  it  rapidly 
in  the  midst  of  professional  engagements ;  but  we 
have  shown  that  the  writer's  most  prominent  and 
positive  assertions  are  contradicted  by  established 
facts  in  every  case,  and  his  most  triumphantly 
paraded  arguments  are  against  himself.  The  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  Navy  is  in  a  position  as  unjust  to 
the  corps,  and  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
service,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  naval  service ;  a 
position,  contrary  to  all  military  principles,  and 
the  usages  of  well-organized  services.  In  a  long 
period  of  service,  we  have  been  most  grossly  de- 
ceived, if  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  sea-officers,  who  are  conscious  of  any  dignity 
of  character,  not  dependant  upon  the  coat  they 
wear.  In  asking  to  be  relieved  from  this  position, 
medical  officers  have  asked  for  nothing  conflicting 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  sea 


ciates ;  they  have  rather  thought  themselves  enti* 
tied  to  the  aid  and  support  of  their  associates ;  but, 
if  hostility  is  to  come,  let  it  come,  the  quicker  the 
better ;  friend  and  foe  will  then  be  marked  ;  and, 
professions  separated  from  practice,  the  medical 
corps  will  be  released  from  the  delicacy  which 
has  hitherto  retarded  its  interests,  and  the  public 
be  benefitted  by  the  information  laid  before  it,  and 
its  searching  eyes  will  find  where  lies  the  rotten- 
ness of  Denmark.  We  are  threatened  with  the 
influence  of  the  power  of  numbers,  and  our  defeat 
in  characteristic,  quarter-deck  arrogance  predicted. 
This  threat  betrays  the  ferocious  spirit  from  which 
the  medical  corps  requires  protection,  it  is  a  fitting 
argument  to  sustain  unfounded  assertions,  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  most  conclusive  the  author 
has  advanced.  It  is  the  spirit  which  would  answer 
reason,  law,  right  and  justice,  with  the  marine 
guard,  double  irons  and  the  bayonet.  The  power 
of  numbers !  that  influence  may  prove  to  be  a 
power  crumbling  from  its  very  height,  and  when 
the  nation's  eye  is  directed  to  the  unwieldly  struc- 
ture, to  every  rotten  and  worthless  constituent,  in 
just  indignation  it  may  strike  it  over,  rather  than 
^ear  the  oppressive  burden  longer.  We  admit  the 
superiority  of  nnmbers,  when  we  see  some  grades 
with  two  thirds  of  its  members  drawing  large  sala^ 
ries  from  the  public  without  rendering  it  one  par- 
ticle of  return,  and  many  who  are  so  much  more 
"  official,"  than  either  "  military,"  or  seaman-like, 
in  their  qualifications,  as  to  occupy  the  rank,  which 
constitutes  their  chief  merit,  from  the  sole  circum- 
stance of  having  lived  long  enough  to  forget  every 
duty  but  that  of  signing  the  Purser's  receipt  roll. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  such  should  regard  the 
claims  of  useful  officers  to  the  same  rank  with 
themselves  as  a  most  alarming  presumption.  This 
writer  has  had  much  to  learn  in  relation  to  his  own 
service,  and  he  may  yet  learn  that,  in  a  country  of 
free  investigation,  no  service  is  advanced  by  mea* 
sures  of  injustice,  and  their  zealous  support  but  rea- 
ders them  conspicuous  and  facilitates  their  termi- 
nation. He  may  learn,  too,  that  men  are  never 
driven  from  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  the  influence  of  power  and  persecution. 
You  may  go  on  to  persecute,  humiliate  and  degrade 
the  medical  oflicers  of  your  ships ;  they  have  been 
tempered  by  the  uses  of  adversity  and  can  beat 
much  without  losing  the  character,  which  has 
hitherto  sustained  them,  without  protecting  laws 
and  usages. 

If  the  friendship  of  our  sea-brethren  is  to  be 
converted  into  hostility,  because  we  ask  for  jus* 
tice,  their  friendship  may  readily  be  spared,  and  if 
the  medical  corps  must  be  driven  into  enmity  to 
defend  its  rights  against  a  narrow  and  illiberal 
policy,  then  may  the  certain  consequences  of  such 
a  policy  be  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors.  But  we 
hope,  and  we  believe  that  this  "  Official  Military 
Seaman"  has  misrepresented  every  class  of  sea- 
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officers,  as  mach  as  be  has  misstated  and  misander- 
stood  the  subjects  he  treats;  bat  we  end,  as  we 
began,  in  an  assurance  of  our  belief  in  the  honesty 
of  his  views,  as  their  error  is  amply  justified  by 
his  want  of  correct  information,  and  we  trust  that 
better  knowledge  will  lead  to  better  feelings. 

A  8EA-OOING  SUR6S0N. 


A  DAY  ON  COOPER  RIVER.* 

Works  of  the  kind,  to  which  the  above  little 
production  belongs,  are  rare  in  our  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south.  The  scenery  in  which  our 
land  abounds,  occasionally  diverts  the  foreign  tou- 
rist from  his  observations  on  "  Men  and  Man- 
ners,^^  or  is  described  in  the  pages  of  a  Northern 
Monthly,  by  some  wanderer  for  health,  or  for  plea- 
sure, to  our  hospitable  shores.  But  we  can,  at 
present,  recollect  no  work  by  a  Southerner,  v  hich 
professes  to  relate  the  local  history  and  paint  the 
features  of  his  own  native  land,  or  to  hold  up  the 
portrait  to  those  already  familiar  with  its  linea- 
ments. On  this  account  alone  then-^as  the  pioneer 
in  this  department  of  our  Southern  Literature — 
were  this  work  deserving  of  our  cordial  reception ; 
but  it  needs  no  such  weak  title ;  its  intrinsic  merit 
and  interest  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  well 
repays  perusal. 

Dr.  Irving,  of  Windsor,  St.  James^  Santee,  (well 
known  to  all  who  have  mingled  in  the  refined  and 
polished  society  of  Charleston,  as  one  of  those  ac- 
complished gentlemen  and  ripe  and  elegant  scholars, 
who  abound,  though  unseen  afar,  in  this  land  of  the 
aunoy  clime),  gives  us  here,  in  a  most  attractive 
shape  and  easy,  classic  style,  but  withoat  the  osten- 
tation of  "  antiquarian  lore,"  diverting  and  useful 
information  concerning  the  past  history  and  present 
state  of  the  country  on  Cooper  River,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Charleston.  He  takes  us  with 
him,  not  only  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  city 
into  the  leisure  and  quiet  of  a  planter^s  mansion, 
but  also  from  the  prosaic  interests  of  the  present 
back  into  the  poetic  past.  The  part  of  Carolina 
which  he  describes  is  its  oldest  settlement ;  here 
was  the  earliest  refuge  of  the  Huguenots,  and  here 
still,  many  of  their  wealthy  descendants  reside. 
Anecdotes  of  that  olden  time,  when  the  gay  noblesse 
of  that  aristocratic  colony  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  and  prosperity,  as  also  of  that  struggle,  in 
which  their  order  sacrificed  their  privileges  on  the 
altar  of  liberty,  and  periled  their  all,  "  animis  opi- 
busque  parati,"  for  their  country^s  weal,  unite  with 
descriptions  of  local  scenery,  mansions,  agricul- 
tural information,  etc.,  etc.,  to  give  the  most  varied 
interest  to  his  sketches.  Family  history  mingles 
largely,  and  not  without  justice,  with  the  other 
matter.     Many  ancient  families  were  among  the 
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first  settlers  of  Carolina,  and  their  descendants 
still  remain.  The  family  of  Landgrave  Smith, 
'<  perpetual  and  hereditary  noble  and  peer*'  of 
Caroliaa,  under  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  constitu- 
tion, (with  which  family,  as  Dr.  Irving  informs  us, 
those  of  Mr.  Otis  and  President  Adams  are  con- 
nected by  blood,)  the  Broughtonsof  Mnlberry  Cas- 
tle, (doubtless  descendants  of  those  Lancashire 
knighu  of  the  same  name,  who  figure  in  the  wars 
ot  the  Roses,)  and  others  of  gubernatorial  rank  in 
the  colony,  have  received  from  Dr.  Irving  a  fuller 
notice,  while  many,  of  less  note,  are  sketched  in 
fewer  words.  Landgrave  Smith's  residence  is 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  in  $he 
possession  of  his  deseendani,  while  Comingtee 
'*  has  never  been  out  of  the  Ball  family,  the  great 
grand-father  of  the  present  proprietor  having  been 
born  there  in  1709" — a  length  of  possession  which 
must  be  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  Here  is 
Dean  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Nesbitt,  the 
^*  retreat"  of  Sir  Edgerton  Leigh,  and  all  in  a  clus- 
ter on  "  French  Quarter  Creek,"  the  homes  of  the 
high-minded  and  enthusiastic  Huguenots.  The 
ancient  seats  of  the  Middletons,  the  Izards,  Hey- 
wards,  Pinckneys,  Rutledges  and  other  distinguish- 
ed Carolina  families,  rn  Fairlawn  Barony,  once  the 
domain  of  Sir  John  Colleton  and  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  and  the  mansions  of  the  Huguenot  Da 
Tarts,  the  Hugers,  Ravenels,  Prioleans,  etc.,  which 
mark  the  character  of  the  stream,  are  all  so  many 
monuments  of  the  olden  time,  and  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  that  favorite  royal  colony.  Nor  is 
the  work  destitute  of  local  anecdotes  of  more  gene- 
ral interest :  a  ghost  story—- if  we  forget  not,  two, 
or  three, — ^a  tale  of  a  man,  who  kept  his  own  iron 
coflin  by  him  for  years,  during  his  life,  whose 
^*  body,  afVer  his  death,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  his  will,  was  put  in  this  coffin 
and  was  consumed  to  ashes  in  it— it  was  then  pro- 
perly secured  and  locked  and  the  key  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  Cooper  river  I"— the  history  of  '*  one 
of  that  respectable  class  of  grey-headed  family 
servants"  now  almost  extinct — and  many  other  en* 
livening  episodes  diversify  the  narrative. 

But  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  entertaining  book.  We  return 
to  its  talented  author  our  acknowledgements,  as  a 
part  of  his  public,  for  the  rich  treat  he  has  aflfbrded 
us,  and  hope  this  is  but  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  aAer  the 
manner  of  William  Howitt,  which,  issuing  from 
so  able,  elegant  a  pen,  will  instruct  us  in  the  local 
history  of  our  sister  state,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  assists  us  to  while  away  pleasantly  a  tedious  hour. 


In  the  priming  department,  the  method  of  saturating  the 
paper  wilh  water,  by  exhausting  the  air  iu  the  chamber 
where  the  paper  is  placed,  and  then  suddenly  forcing  the 
water  upon  it,  by  which  every  pore  is  instantly  fiHed  is 
quite  ingenious  and  eflfectivc.—  Vi»U  to  the  Bank  of  Bitgland, 
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TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

BY  MIRIA  GIBTBVDB  BUCHANAN. 

Pre  )e(l  tha  mother  on  whoBO  breatt  my  iBfiint  head  wis 

laid, 
Aioond  whose  kneee  my  boundUig  elejpB  in  childhood  oft 

hare  playeJ, 
Into  whose  ear,  I  poared  the  hopes  of  girlhood's  fleeting 

flower, 
And  whose  affection  was  my  stay  in  dreary  sorrow's  hour. 

Tve  left  the  sisters— they,  with  whom  full  many  yean  were 
spent. 

Of  childhood's  April  smiles  and  tears — its  guileless  merri- 
ment: 

The  good— the  lo^ed  ones — they  with  whom  through  Learn- 
ing's paths  I've  strayed. 

When  on  oar  hrowa  yoath'scoronal  in  circling  beaoty  played. 

I've  left  the  brother— him  whose  mind  full  oft  has  guided 

mine, 
And  led  me  thioagh  fair  mystic  paths  to  Ancient  Wisdom's 

shrine, 
Unrolled  the  page  of  olden  lore  and  gave  unto  mine  eyes 
Those  worda  that  hallow  all  the  soil  'neath  Grecia*8  golden 

skies. 

Vve  \efiw}  fBUker*9  tender  care — ^his  spirit  rose  on  high, 
To  wander  by  the  blissful  streams  of  Immortality, 
When  on  my  childhood*s  faiiy  path,  life's  early  flowers  did 

bloom, 
What  knew  I  then  of  sin,  or  death,  or  darkness  of  the  tomb 

I've  left  them  oU— they  whose  pure  love  was  like  a  mantle 
cast 

Around  my  form  to  shield  it  well  from  sorrow's  chilling 
blast ; 

Tre  left  them  all,  whose  voices  dear  ne'er  uttered  one  harsh 
word. 

That  could  have,  in  my  throbbing  heart,  griePs  bitter  (ban- 
tain  stirred. 

I've  left  them  all,  and  I  have  come,  my  hoaband,  to  thy 

breast, 
In  future  life,  the  only  place  whereon  my  head  mast  rest ; 
I've  come,  my  inmost  spirit  filled  with  Love's  celestial  glow, 
And  Joy*9  resplendent  diadem  upon  my  youthful  brow. 

I've  left  the  loves— the  hopes— the  cares  of  all  my  former 

years. 
And,  though  at  that  sad  parting  hour  burst  forth  the  foont  of 

tears, 
A  rainbow  formed  of  Love  and  Joy  npon  its  wave  did  shine. 
And  sorrow  fled  before  the  thought  that  I  was  Mme,  ail  thine. 

Then  take  me,  love,  and  place  me  in  the  dear  shrine  of  thy 

heart. 
Through  all  earth's  scenes  so  varying,  to  bear  my  willing 

part. 
To  MuZe  with  thee  when  happiness  around  thy  path  does 

gleam, 
And  weep  with  thee,  beside  the  wave  of  dark  affliction's 

stream. 

Oh  !  never  may  the  golden  links  of  our  affection's  chain 

Be  sullied,  by  tlie  icy  touch  of  hate  or  cold  disdain ; 

—Pare  may  they  shine  in  pristine  light  until  they're  linked 
above. 

With  the  fair  chain  around  God's  throne— chain  of  Immor- 
tal Love. 
Dvcatur,  Go.,  July^  1843. 


A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  8T.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

FOUNDATION  OF  TBlft  OBI»R. 

[Concluded.] 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July  1090,  eight  days 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  had  cost 
Europe  more  than  a  million  of  people  to  reduce, 
the  crusaders  assembled  together  to  elect  a  king 
to  govern  them.  Five  nobles  only  were  present, 
who,  from  their  birth,  their  fortunes  and  rank,  could 
possibly  hope  for  this  honor ;  and  these  five  were 
Godfrey  of  Bullion,  Tancred  of  Italy,  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
Normandy.  Godfrey  was  proclaimed  by  the  assem- 
bled band,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  and 
though  he  refused  to  be  styled  their  king,  or  to 
wear  a  diadem,  where  Christ  had  worn  a  *'  crown 
of  thorns,"  still  he  consented  to  act  as  their  chief, 
and  to  be  called  by  his  subjects  the  "  advocate  and 
defender"  of  our  Saviour's  tomb.  We  cannot  take 
leave  of  this  prince,  who  bore  so  prominent  a  part 
in  this  crusade,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Latin 
rule  in  the  Holy  Land,  without  saying  a  word  of 
his  person  and  character,  as  we  have  found  it  re- 
corded by  Robert,  the  Monk.  "  He  was,"  says  this 
writer,  *'  beautiful  in  countenance,  tall  in  stature, 
agreeable  in  his  discourse,  admirable  in  his  morals, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  gentle,  that  he  seemed 
better  fitted  for  the  Monk,  than  the  Knight ;  but, 
when  his  enemies  appeared  before  him,  and  the 
combat  approached,  his  soul  became  filled  with 
mighty  daring ;  like  a  lion,  be  feared  not  for  his 
person  ;  and  what  shield;  what  buckler  could  resist 
the  fall  of  his  sword !''  Godfrey's  rule  was  of 
short  duration.  Hardly  had  he  been  a  year  in  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  of 
the  country,  which  proved  fatal  after  a  few  days* 
illness.  Singular  it  is,  that  these  crusaders,  the 
same  men,  who,  when  fighting  in  Hungary,  or 
storming  the  walls  of  Nice,  of  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem, had  not  feared  the  poisoned  darts  of  their 
enemies,  and,  when  victorious,  had  committed  every 
excess,*  even  to  that  of  wounding  children  at  their 

•  In  reference  to  the  horrid  excesses  committed,  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  to  which  allosion  was  made  in  the 
former  article,  Fuller  saya,  that  **  this  massacre  was  no 
slip  of  an  extemporary  passion,  but  a  studied  and  premedi- 
tated act ;"  and  that  "  the  execution  was  merciless  upon 
sucking  children,  whose  not  speaking  spake  for  them,  and 
on  women,  whose  weakness  is  a  shield  to  defend  them 
against  a  valiant  man."  It  maj  be  asked,  where  were  the 
bishops  and  prieaU,  that  they  did  not  interfere  to  save  ths 
lives  of  those,  who,  either  from  their  advanced  age,  or 
youth,  or  sex,  were  helpless  f  Persons  there  were  present, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  church ;  but  they  were  as  bigoted, 
as  immoral,  and  as  much  lost  to  any  sense  of  humanity, 
as  the  bruUl  soldiers,  or  the  titled  Lords,  by  whom  they 
were  surroundeil  The  Infidels  and  Jews  alike  were  mor> 
dered,  and  Jerusalem  was  only  a  Christian  city,  when  all 
who  had  dwelt  in  it  before  the  siege  had  perished.  The 
number  of  Saracens,  who  were  massacred  at  this  time,  is 
not  certainly  known.    The  archbishop  of  Tyre  says,  that 
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mothers'  breasts,  aod  then  tossing  them  in  the  air, 
that  they  might  die  from  the  fall  at  their  parents* 
feet,  without  being  moyed  to  pity,  should  so  far 
have  given  way  to  their  feelings,  on  the  death  of 
their  chief,  as  to  bend  over  his  corse  and  bathe  it 
with  their  tears.  By  such  conduct,  they  certainly 
evinced,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  the  love 
which  they  bore  towards  him  when  living,  and 
their  grief  for  his  loss ;  a  tribute  to  his  memory, 
which  none  of  his  successors  ever  enjoyed,  not 
even  his  gallant  brother,  Baldwin,  who  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  army,  and  was  chosen  their  King, 
an  honor  which  he  did  not  decline.  When  God- 
frey was  made  aware  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
called  Gerard  to  his  conch,  and  gave  him,  for  the 
use  of  his  hospital,  a  large  estate  which  he  owned 
in  Brabant,  known  as  the  "  lordship  of  Montboire." 
This  first  property  owned  by  the  Hospitallers  was 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  them  for  its  yearly 
rents,  as  fur  the  example  which  Godfrey  had  given 
to  his  wealthy  followers,  to  take  these  poor  pil- 
grims under  their  protection,  and  bestow  on  them 
a  portion  of  their  wordly  goods.  Within  ten  years, 
this  single  gifl  had  been  followed  by  so  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  that  Gerard  was  enabled  to 
erect  a  splendid  palace  for  his  hospital,— to  estab- 
lish branches  of  his  institution  at  four  different 
places  in  Europe, — and  to  say  that  there  was 
hardly  a  province  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  Por- 
tugal, in  which  he,  as  the  head  of  his  Order,  did 
not  hold  some  princely  estate. 

'While,  for  eighteen  years,  Baldwin  held  sway 
as  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  crusaders  were 
always  in  action.  Sometimes  called  npon  to  defend 
their  own  fortifications  from  the  assaults  of  tlie 
Saracens,  and  at  others  to  follow  their  leader  in  his 
warlike  excursions,  they  passed  their  lives  in  a 
continued  state  of  savage  excitement.  Truly  may 
we  say,  that,  at  this  epocba,  their  swords  were 
always  drawn,  and  their  lances  were  never  at  rest. 
Baldwin  having,  at  different  periods  during  his 
reign,  successfully  stormed  the  fortresses  of  Acre 
and  Tripoli,  of  Sidon  and  Berytus,  started  with  a 
large  force  in  the  spring  of  1118  to  conquer  the 
city  of  Tyre.  This  was  the  only  place  on  the 
whole  coast,  where  the  infidel  flag  was  waving  in 
defiance  of  his  authority,  and  this  he  had  sworn  to 
reduce.  So  long  as  Tyre  remained  a  Mahomme- 
dan  town,  Baldwin  could  not  say,  that  throughout 
Syria,  by  right  of  conquest,  he  was  its  only  ruler. 
To  claim  this  honor  he  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
ftnd,  in  trying  to  obtain  it,  he  lost  his  life.     Hardly 

ten  thousand  were  slain  is  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  a 
like  number  in  ihe  strecU^  while  Aboulmabasen  states 
that  one  hundred  thousand  perifthed  in  the  mosques  of  Sa- 
kra  and  Akra,  and  one  hundred  thousand  were  made  pri- 
soners.  We  think  the  former  number  is  a^  much  too  small, 
as  the  latter  is  too  great.  The  Jews  all  perished  also  at 
this  time.  The  synagogues,  to  which  they  l^ad  fled  for 
protection,  were  set  on  fire,  and  their  inmates  *'  died  in 
the  flames."-— [See  July  Mess.,  p.  421.— £d] 


had  the  King  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  he  had  lefl  his  throne  to  reduce,  before  he 
perished  of  a  disease,  which  had  its  origin  only  in 
tlie  fatigues  of  his  journey.  Expressing  a  horror 
of  being  interred  in  land  which  was  subject  to  a 
Moslem's  rule,  he  made  his  followers  swear  that 
they  would  embalm  his  body,  and  place  it  near 
that  of  his  brother,  nnder  our  Saviour^s  tpmb. 
The  crusaders  keeping  their  oath,  this  monarch's 
wish  was  complied  with  ;  he  being  the  second  who 
was  hurried  in  this  holy  place.  About  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem,  were  destined  to  receive  another  shock 
by  the  death  of  Geraid.  This  meek  and  pious 
man  breathed  his  last  in  the  month  of  May  1118, 
and  so  long  as  the  Christian  world  respects  phi- 
lanthropic actions,  so  long  will  his  memory  live. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Raymond  Du  Puis,  who,  on  his  election,  assumed 
the  title  of  Grand-Master,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
long  and  happy  reign  ef  more  than  forty  years. 
Rwne^  Italy,  1843. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  VERSES. 

BY   RBV.   WILLIAM  B.   TAPPAN. 

In  weakness  and  in  trembling, 

I  spoke,  O  God,  to-day»— 
No  threat  of  thine  dissembling. 

No  promise  kept  away  ^— 
Thy  will  to  men  revealing, 

With  unction  from  above. 
Rebuked  I  sin  with  feeling. 

And  comforted  in  love. 

Yet,  were  I  ready  Aaron, 

Yet,  were  1  gifted  Paul, 
Unless  TViou  teachest,  barren 

And  profitless  were  all ; — 
The  zealoQS  tongue  may  clamor. 

The  stupid  heart  to  wake — 
Thy  Spirit  is  the  hammer 

Which  only  can  it  break. 

A  broad  and  lovely  margin 

Is  Troth,  with  flowerets  set, 
Tfaroagh  which,  its  wealth  discharging. 

Flows  Prayer,  the  rivulet ; — 
Though  heautiful  the  border. 

Art  thou,  my  soul,  content. 
Till  swiAer,  deeper,  broader 

The  onward  stream  is  sent  ? 

I  count  it  solid  pleasure, 

I  count  it  lasting  fame, 
To  guide  the  poor  to  treasure 

Concealed  in  Jesus*  Name ; — 
Yet  if  the  soul's  glance,  flashing, 

Sends  not  to  mine  its  spark, 
I  seem,  where  wares  are  dashing, 

A  star,  untrue  and  dark. 

To  vanquish  Baal,  before  me 
Go!  Pleading  that  prepares ; 
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▲t  alura  waitings  o*er  roe 

Rise  cloud  of  Christian  prayers  ; 

Ln  answer  to  my  calling. 
In  answer  to  their  cry, 

The  6re  of  heaven,  falling, 
Shall  lick  the  trenches  dry. 

Called  down  at  Prayer*s  desire, 

To  bless  the  Jewish  worid — 
Thy  glory,  at  Mdriah, 

0*er  shrine  and  pillar  curled ; — 
I  ask  not  now  the  splendor 

Which  dnzzles  aching  sight, — 
But,  Lord,  the  glimpses  render 

That  fill  the  heart  with  light ! 
Boofofi,  MtuM, 


To  THE  EdITOE  of  THE  MESSENGER  *. 

iSw", — During  a  sojourn  in  the  South,  the  incidents  of  the 
following  story  were  related  to  the  writer,  as  having  actu- 
ally transpired  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and,  thinking, 
with  a  few  necessary  adjuncts  of  fiction,  they  might  be  em- 
bodied, in  a  manner,  so  as  to  interest  a  '*  light  reader,"  it 
is  thus  submitted  to  your  publication.  The  scene  at 
the  masquerade  is  literally  true;  tiie  effects  of  which, 
for  a  long  time,  conspired  to  cast  a  well-merited  oblo- 
quy upon  that  fascinating,  but  dangerotis  kind  of  pub- 
lic 


LONA  B'ALVAREZ. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


-  "  This  even  handed  Justice 


Commends  the  ingredients  of  ourpoi^a'd  chalice 
To  our  own  Vips."-^ Macbeth. 

The  Yesper  bell  of  the  Ursaline  convent  had 
pealed  its  last  chime  on  the  still  air*~and  the  brief 
hour  of  a  soothem  twilight  was  faintly  merging 
into  the  deep  darkness  of  night,  when  the  tall  figure 
of  a  female  emerged  from  the  vestibule  of  its 
chapel,  and  rapidly  traced  her  way  through  those 
narrow  streets  of  the  city  leading  towards  the  vene- 
rable cathedral,  the  pride  and  boast  of  Havana. 
As  she  paused  within  the  deep  shadow,  which  its 
high  walls  cast  far  and  wide  around,  she  drew  aside, 
for  a  moment,  the  thick  folds  of  her  mantilla — ^as  if 
to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  which  was  then  iaintly 
rising  from  the  sea  and  sending  once  more  an  in- 
vigorating throb  to  the  languid  pulse — rendered 
doubly  stagnant  by  the  intense  heat  of  noon-day ; 
bat  she  soon  replaced  it  o'er  her  face,  and  then 
qaickly  passed  into  the  gloomy  arched  entrance  of 
the  building. 

'« Daughter,"  said  Father  Clement,  *'  what  has 
detained  thee  so  long  beyond  the  boor  appointed  for 
confession  1  Suppose  the  holy  virgin  were  thus  to 
delay  her  intercessions  for  thee  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  as  thou  seemest  to  do  recently  in  seeking 
her  divine  aid,  through  the  wisely  appointed  way  of 
penitential  confession  V' 

The  trembling  motion  of  the  maiden's  hand,  whilst 
adjusting  her  ouDiillay  betrayed  the  agitatioa  of 


conscious  delinquency.  She  bowed  her  head  low 
upon  his  extended  hand,  as  she  replied— 

**  My  detention  at  vespers,  holy  father,  was  una- 
voidable, but  if  it  causes  you  any  interruption  from 
other  eaered  duties,  I  can  defer  my  confessions 
tttttil  to-morrow's  early  mass." 

**  Oh  no !"  returned  he  in  a  somewhat  softened 
tOQe,wavinghis  hand  towards  the  confessional  chair, 
'^  enter  daughter  and  avail  thyself  now  of  the  blessed 
privilege  of  unveiling  thy  most  secret  griefs  and 
htiraan  weaknesses,  to  a  willing  and  most  sympa- 
thising ear.  Full  well  thou  knowest,  ere  this,  that 
there  is  no  balm  more  acceptable  to  the  wounded' 
spirit,  than  that  of  priestly  consolation,  for,  from 
the  holy  hook,  thou  hast  heard,  that  *  it  is  only  the 
efiectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous,  that  avail- 
eth  much.' " 

In  silent  acquiescence  she  knelt  gracefully  beside 
the  latticed  aperture,  to  which  the  priest's  ear  was 
bent  80  close,  that  the  soft  breath  of  the  fair  peni- 
tent fanned  his  pale  and  sunken  cheek.  Occa- 
sionally some  violent  emotion  seemed  to  check  her 
articulation,  which  caused  Father  Clement  to  brush 
away  the  glistening  tear  from  his  benevolent  eye, 
whilst  various  expressions  passed  over  his  face,  as 
he  listened  to  the  low  murmuring  tones  of  her  voice. 
She  ceased  to  hear  his  proposed  penance. 

**Alas!  my  daughter,  I  gri3atly  fear  thou  hast 
yielded  thy  heart  to  the  most  sinful  of  all  earthly 
passions,  because  of  its  absorbing  and  idolatrous 
nature.  Thou  hast  permitted  a  mortal  to  usurp 
that  place  in  thy  affections,  which  thy  Creator  has 
claimed  as  his  supremely,  and  thou  wilt  rae,  with 
bitterness,  as  all  who  have  likewise  done,  the  de- 
thronement of  thine  idol.  Has  He  not  said  *  thy 
God  is  a  jealous  God  V  " 

**  True,  father,  but  has  He  not  implanted  within 
us  certain  feeliagr,  and  endowed  us  with  certain 
capacities,  which  are  instinctively  nurtured,  and 
which  entwine  so  closely  around  us,  that  to  oast  off*, 
or  sever  their  influence,  would  be  as  a  futile  attempt 
to  re-create  ourselves!" 

"  Even  so,  my  child,  but,  nevertheless,  we  are 
enjoined  in  holy  writ,  to  keep  them  in  subjeetioo, 
lest  they  lead  us  captive  to  Satan.  If  God  has 
thus  elevated  us  in  the  scale  of  creation,  by  such 
endowments,  how  much  more  are  we  by  Uie  addi- 
tional gift  of  the  power  of  self-control,  that  mas- 
tery of  will,  which  says  thus  far  thou  shalt  go,  and 
no  farther.  Be  assured  such  a  love,  as  thou  hast 
confessed  for  the  young  American,  is  too  soul-en- 
grossing to  receive  from  Heaven  one  propitious 
smile*  It  is  also  too  sinful,  because  of  his  heresy. 
Thinkest  thou  the  holy  virgin  would  bless  thy  union 
with  one  so  far  removed  from  the  privileges,  and 
the  pale  of  the  only  true  church  ?  No,  daughter, 
thou  should'st  and  must  subdue,  nay,  extinguish  thy 
passion  by  strict  penance."  The  priest's  voice  was 
stern  and  commanding,  when  he  uttered  the  last 
words. 
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"  Name  tby  penance,  holy  falher,*"  repiied  the 
trembling  maiden,  after  a  pauee. 

"  Thou  hast  said  thy  lover  leaves  the  city  to- 
mprrow — see  him  do  more — refuse  all  cuiuraooica- 
tioa  with  him;  in  struggling  prayer  and  fasting, 
spend  the  intervening  time,  ere  you  again  seek  the 
aid  of  confession.  If  his  love  be  true,  he  will  soon 
be  wiUing  to  abandon  his  heretical  faith  for  thee, 
and  if  thine  be  of  that  pure  self-denying  nature, 
worthy  of  a  daughter  of  the  mother  of  all  Christian 
purity,  it  will,  by  your  pious  subjugation,  be  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and,  perchance,  through  this 
ordeal  be  eventually  blest." 

''  Oh  no !"  said  the  maiden  imploringly,  *<  I  can- 
not compromise  my  pledged  word,  by  performing 
your  required  penance.  For  the  last  time,  I  have 
promised  to  see  him  this  evening — any  other  re- 
striction but  that,  which  would  cast  upon  me  the 
imputation  of  faithlessness  towards  Aim.*' 

"  I  have  done,*'  returned  the  priest,  withdrawing 
his  ear  from  the  aperture,  ^*  thy  sins  be  upon  thine 
own  head — but  mark  you,  the  holy  virgin's  face 
will  lie  shrouded  from  thee  until  this,  thy  madness, 
hath  past.  It  would  be  mockery  to  impose  upon 
thee,  the  sanctifying  penance  of  prayer,  since  thou 
art  not  capable,  or  willing  to  deny  thyself  the  in* 
terview  named.''  His  voice  was  one  of  calm  de- 
nunciation,— but  it  changed,  as  he  added,  with  ten- 
derness, "  I  pity  thee  my  child—yea,  most  deeply 
do  I  feel  for  thy  dangerous  condition  in  the  eye  of 
God  and  of  all  his  perfected  host;  return  to  thy  home, 
I  will  see  thee  soon — ^farewell." 

The  feeble  glare  of  the  sacred  lamp,  suspended 
over  the  richly  decorated  altar,  gave  to  view  the 
robed  form  of  Father  Clement,  as  he  reverently 
bent  his  knee  to  the  golden  image  of  the  Saviour, 
above  the  holiest  of  holies.  Slowly  his  slender 
ioger  signed  the  cross  over  his  bowed  face  and 
bosom,  whilst  his  thin  pale  lips  faintly  uttered  his 
fater  iio«/«r— then,  as  dowly  riung  with  head  in- 
clined, he  turned  into  the  private  ante-ehapel  of  the 
cathedral.  Whilst  the  movements  of  the  priest 
had  thus  been  decided,  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
penitent,  bad  echoed  through  the  spacioua  aisle, 
and  when  she  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
arched  entrance,  the  town-bell  so  startled  her  by 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  as  to  quicken  into  a  nra 
her  speed  homewards.  Heedless  of  every  passer 
to  and  fro,  she  rapidly  threaded  several  dimly  lighted 
and  unfrequented  streets,  that  finally  brought  her 
into  one,  in  which  she  halted  with  evident  relief. 
It  was  broad  and  spacious,  and  seemed  the  widely- 
extended  point,  from  which  diverged  those  many 
narrow  and  uninviting  streets  intersecting  the  city 
of  Havana.  It  was  appropriated  for  public  prome- 
nades, and  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees,  which 
none  but  a  southern,  tropical  climate  could  so  luxu- 
riantly produce.  The  rich  white  bloom  of  the 
orange,  intermingled  with  its  dark  clustering  fo- 
liage, gleamed  with  scented  brightness.  The  glossy 


laurea-mundi  spread  its  graceful  limbs  over  an 
extended  space,  forming  a  shade,  which,  in  the  deli- 
cious coolness  of  the  evening,  wooed  the  retreat 
of  even  the  most  careless  observer.  The  spiral 
leaves  of  the  acacia,  tremblingly  agitated  by  every 
passing  breeze  that  murmurs  through  its  thick 
branches,  whose  downy  bloom,  the  slightest  motion 
ever  seems  to  threaten  with  annihilation — ^these, 
together  with  the  silvery  aspen,  and  many  other 

trees,  rendered  the  Rue  St. ,  one  of  the  most 

inviting  spots  in  the  city.  But  its  beauty  was  too 
familiar  to  the  maiden,  to  elicit  any  other  expres- 
sion save  that  of — 

*'  Thanks  to  the  holy  virgin,  I  am  within  the 
shade  of  my  own  home" — and,  quickly  crossing  the 
paved  walk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  she, 
the  next  moment,  ascended  the  long  piazza  of  a  low 
Spanish-built,  but  very  handsome  dwelling,  situated 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  shaded  pavement. 

'  Throwing  aside  her  mantilla,  she  sank,  breath- 
less, upon  a  lomige  resting  against  the  stone-fret- 
ted pillars,  which  were  almost  concealed  'neatb 
the  twining  tendrils  of  the  Spanish  jessamine  and 
Grendalia  vine.  Every  noise  or  rustle  amongst 
the  leaves  seemed  to  startle  her  strained  ear,  for  it 
was  apparent,  from  the  anxious  expression  of  her 
face  and  attitude,  that  some  one  was  eagerly  looked 
for.  At  length,  as  if  incapable  of  maintaining  her 
position  of  quietude,  she  arose  and  hastily  walked 
the  piazza.  There  was  a  stately  majesty  in  her 
step,  a  gracefulness  of  mien,  that  would  have  at- 
tracted the  attention,  without  waiting  for  a  view  of 
her  face,  to  wonder  if  she  was  beautiful.  Her 
head  was  haughtily  erect,  though  her  finely  formed 
neck  and  shoulders  bespoke  none  of  that  anbend- 
ing  stiffness,  which  an  elevated  carriage  of  the  per- 
son is  so  apt  to  produce.  But  her  face  was,  indeed, 
most  difficult  to  decide  upon  :  there  was  beauty  in 
it,  if  regularity  of  features  constitute  the  posses- 
sion of  that  desired,  though  oAen  fatal  gifl — ^yet  to 
the  confiding  heart,  the  yearning  soul,  and  the  well- 
attuned  mind,  it  was  a  beauty  that  instinctively 
caused  each  one  to  shrink  from  a  prolonged  exami- 
nation. Perhaps  it  was  not  a  fit  time  to  judge  of 
the  maiden's  claim  to  such  a  possession-^for  some 
strong,  and  probably  unusual,  disquietude  con- 
spired to  mar  the  natural  expression  of  her  face. 
With  an  impatient  gesture,  she  parted  the  thick 
branches  of  a  myrtle  that  swept  luxuriantly  o'er 
the  piazza,  and  looked  anxiously  around — ^no  ap- 
proaching step  fell  on  her  ear.  The  square  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  the  colored  lamps,  suspended 
from  the  trees,  were  flickering  dim  in  the  star-light. 
The  murmuring  of  the  fountains  near  was  the 
only  sound  borne  on  the  perfumed  breeze— the  glit- 
tering spray  of  the  evening  dew  over  her  person 
soon  warned  her  of  a  longer  exposure  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air,  and  withdrawing  her  fiiir  hand  from 
the  parted  branches,  she  passed  through  a  large 
ghuw  door,  into  an  adjoining  apartment.     PausiDg 
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before  one  of  the  lofty  mirron,  that  bung  agaiost 
the  richly  decorated  walls,  the  maiden  started  at 
the  reflection  of  her  disordered  appearance,  but  ere 
her  trembling  hand  could  adjust  the  tangled  mass 
of  her  dark  hair  o'er  her  proud  and  deefdy  far- 
rowed brow— her  ready  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps — but  a  deeper  contrac- 
tion of  her  countenance  bespoke  her  dis^ipoint- 
ment,  when  they  receded  and  passed  around  to- 
wards the  apartments  of  her  brother.  Casting  her 
eye  towards  the  gorgeous  time-piece  in  the  niche 
o'er  the  mantle,  she  started,  for  the  hour  pointed 
to  that,  verging  towards  midnight — a  small  silver 
hell  was  quickly  rung,  which  summons  a  servant 
as  quickly  obeyed. 

''  Bianca,"  said  the  maiden,  ^  has  my  brother  Ju- 
lian returned,  or  was  that  Pedro  who  has  just  gone 
to  his  apartment !" 

''  He  has  not  my  lady-— it  was  Senno — ^fbr  my 
master  lefl  him^  in  {dace  of  Pedro,  to  attend  you  in 
his  absence." 

Very  true,  I  forgot  Julian  will  be  gone  some  days, 
retire  until  I  ring  again — but  stay,  see  that  no  light 
flashes  from  my  window — nay,  darken  the  ball,  for 
my  annt  has  just  retired,  and  I  would  not  have  her 
disturbed." 

The  lady  was  obeyed.  '*  I  feel  relieved  that  Ju< 
Kan  is  absent,"  mused  she,  *'  fur  his  strangely  im 
bibed  prejudice  against  Romanxo  is  the  source  of 
much  discord  between  us.  Perhaps  it  proceeds 
from  a  too  jealous  care  for  his  only  sister's  happi- 
ness, we  being  the  sole  remaining  links  of  a  proud 
and  noble  race.  But  ah !  my  brother,  did  yon  but 
know,  or  could  feel  one  half  of  the  deep,  yea,  un- 
iatbomably  deep  love,  I  have  yielded  my  heart  to, 
how  your  lip's  cnrl  would  be  banished  when  taunt- 
ing me  about  my  cherry  cheeked  bon  hanune  north- 
erner. Methinks  Romanao  plays  the  laggard  to- 
night, for  it  is  long  past  our  hour  of  meeting— Ae 

would  not  dare  to  be  the  first  to ^  but  avaont 

SQch  dark  thoughts— they  are  more  worthy  of  my 
own  suspicious  heart  than  of  his — ^for  love,  with  one 
of  my  race  and  nation,  has,  throughout  time,  either 
proved  the  pabulum  of  life,  or  the  drug  of  death  to 
its  object.     Hark,  'tis  he !" 

In  a  moment  the  lady  stood  on  the  piaaaa,  with 
one  by  her  side,  whose  face,  even  in  the  shadowy 
light  of  the  night,  gleamed  with  the  brightness  of 
rapture. 

'*  True  as  the  prophecy  of  my  own  true  heart, 
in  its  better  moments,"  said  she,  placing  her  hand 
in  his,  ^*  but,  alas !  Romanzo,  that  this  should  be 
only  a  meeting  moment  to  part,  although  thou  hast 
said  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  will  again  renew  our 
trysting  vows?" 

^  Even  so,  my  beauteous  Lona,"  returned  the 
young  man — "  ere  another  moon  smiles  on  our 
gr^n  earth,  I  trust  we  will  again  stand  with  the 
same  feelings  of  confidence,  that  we  now  do,  on 
Ibis  BMet  beautiful  spot.    Look  forth,  (continued  he, 


drawing  her  towards  the  entrance  of  the  piaaoa 
and  leaning  against  the  embowered  pillars,)  could 
even  thy  most  fervid  imagination,  or  that  of  the 
most  soul-inspiring  son  of  science,  picture  a  more 
lovely,  a  more  bewitching  scene !" 

The  view,  that  the  eye  then  drank  in,  of  the  rare 
fruited  isle,  was  indeed  surpassingly  beautiful.  The 
harbor  lay  in  unrippled  stillness;  various,  countless 
sails  rested  on  its  watery  bosom — some  of  which 
were  folded  in  inactive,  luxurious  ease,  whilst  others 
were  spread  on  their  tall  masts,  with  their  white 
pennons  floating  in  the  motion  of  a  speedy  launch, 
upon  another  voyage.  The  fine  public  walks,  the 
palace  of  the  Governor,  and  many  splendid  private 
edifices,  each  and  all  surrounded  by  a  citadel  of 
sweets,  then  greeted  the  eye.  Stretching  far  in 
the  distance,  rose  the  unchanging  blue  line  of  the 
mountains,  which  ran  through  Cuba's  whole  length, 
and  one  glowingly  fancied,  even  in  that  distance* 
he  could  distinguish  some  of  those  many  pearly 
streams,  which  poor  their  chrystal  waters  over  the 
plains,  and  whose  banks  are  said  to  be  so  richly 
garnished  with  the  Jerusalem  and  African  rose, 
the  bright  scarlet  cordium,  and  the  silver,  silky 
leaves  of  the  port  landia :  flowers  that  have  so  often 
attracted  the  curious  admiration  of  the  stranger 
botanist.  If  the  verdant  earth  seemed  so  beautiful, 
how  much  more  so  the  cloudless  azure  of  the 
heavens,  in  that  sunny  clime !  The  nights  are  more 
calm  and  serene,  and  the  moon  is  said  to  shine  more 
brilliantly,  than  in  those  that  are  colder ;  but,  on  the 
one  alluded  to,  the  absence  of  her  broad  light  was, 
in  some  degree,  compensated  by  the  luminous  ef- 
fulgence of  countless  planets,  whose  twinkling 
light  then  shadowed  forth  distinctly,  and  more  beau- 
tifully than  the  sunbeams,  the  enchanting  beauty  of 
Havana.  To  Lona,  the  scene  was  grand  as  well  as 
picturesque,  because  it  was  her  home,  and  she  had 
never  seen  any  other ;  but,  to  Romanzo,  it  was  doubly 
so  by  the  power  of  contrast,  and  that  impulsive  as* 
sent,  which  one  of  his  cultivated  taste,  and  inhe* 
rent  susceptibility,  ever  yields  to  all  that  is  sub- 
lime or  beautiful. 

'*  The  scenery  on  my  own  majestic  Hudson,  I 
have  thought,  could  not  be  surpassed,"  continued 
he,  "  that  it  bore  nature's  grandest  impress,  and 
embraced  every  feature  calculated  to  fascinate  the 
gaze — but  it  yields  to  this  the  advantage  of  a  deli- 
cious, dreamy  climate,  which  can  only  be  conceded 
to  the  soft  balmy  south.  This  is,  indeed,  a  home 
for  bounding  fairies — blushing  beauty  and  rapturous 
love.  Alas,  alas !  what  a  binding  fetter  the  two 
last  have  cast  o'er  my  bewildered  senses." 

Lona  liked  not  the  deep  drawn  sigh  that  escaped 
her  lover,  nor  i\\fi  averted  look  which  followed  it. 
Her  tone  was  bitter  when  she  replied  : 

"  If  thou  hast  yielded  an  unwilling  heart,  no 
fetter  will  prove  lasting-^and  that  sigh  speaks  some 
inward  rebellion  at  thy  present  subjection." 

She  had  withdrawn  from  his  side,  and  stood  be- 
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fore  him,  towering  in  all  the  majesty  of  her  haughty 
beauty — the  fire  of  euapicion  beamed  from  her  al- 
most staring  eye,  whose  unnatural  brilliancy  shot 
a  pang  through  Romanzo's  heart.  He  was  star- 
tled by  her  unusual  excitement  of  manner — for, 
hitherto,  the  glow  of  sentiment  had  only  deepened 
on  her  full,  round  cheek — soft  and  delicate  emotions 
badakme  seemed  to  bid  the  deep  current  mingle 
with  the  rich  brunette  of  her  complexion,  and  love — 
trusting  love,  had  ever  lent  its  loetre  to  her  dark 
eye — but  now,  what  a  change  had  passed  over  her 
fiftce !  one  terrible  to  behold,  for  it  spoke  the  vol- 
canic fire  of  hidden  passions,  whose  eruptions  would 
pour  a  searing  lava  on  the  most  confiding  heart. 
With  that  one  mementos  reflection,  passed  a  like 
withering  change  over  his  feelings— the  penalty  of 
which  he  afterwards  so  sadly  experienced. 

"  Lona,"  replied  he,  calmly,  "  surely  some  fiend- 
like influence  has  filled  your  mind  with  such  vio- 
lent distrust.  Bid  back  the  torrent  of  suspicion 
iQ  your  bosom,  for  when  once  the  soul  yields  to  its 
dashing  force,  chaos  and  darkness  become  its  sole 
occupants.  This  is  no  time  for  doubts  or  fears — 
and  I  would  not  that  our  last  meeting  should  be 
tiius  shaded,  or  one  gloomily  remembered." 

Her  proud  bearing  was  somewhat  subdued  by 
bis  calm,  but  sad  manner. 

"  Ah,  Romanso — ^I  fear  Father  Clement's  pre- 
diction may  fearfully  be  fulfilled,  for  I  feel  now  the 
extent  of  my  idolatry.  His  words,  this  evening, 
seem  to  ring  in  my  ear,  and  fall,  I  know  not  why, 
like  an  ominous  knell  on  my  heart.  Nought 
but  the  removal  of  the  hated  barrier — thy  reli- 
gious,—nay,  thy  heretical  faith,  can  ever  procure 
me  unalloyed  peace.  Oh  !  would  that  I  could  per- 
suade you  to  abandon  it,  as  wretchedly  spurious  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven." 

**  Lona,  in  justice  to  you  as  well  as  to  every  prin- 
eiple  of  tnith  and  honor  within  my  own  breast,  I 
BOW  declare,  with  all  due  respect  for  your  views 
of  religion,  that  not  even  to  gain,  or  secure  i/our 
love,  could  I  become  a  Catholic.  Think  not  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  a  jaundiced  prejudice,  that 
I  have  examined  the  tenets  of  that  faith — for,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  I  have  been  reared  without 
any  particular  bias  guiding  my  religious  opinions. 
I  have  searched  in  vain  among  its  sophistries  for 
the  slightest  ground  of  reason,  for  all  its  ceremo- 
nies, glosses  and  traditions — but  I  have  only  found 
a  most  corrupting  system,  every  feature  of  which, 
is  subversive  of  the  plain  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  gospel,  and  inimical  to  the  clearly  taught  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible.  No  one  of  which  is  more  re- 
pulsive to  me,  than  that  of  auricular  confession. 
I  regard  it  as  a  fatal  lash  to  every  victim  within 
its  power,  and  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  more 
sinful  delusion  than  all  the  other  requirements  of 
Catholicism.  Independent  of  its  dangerous  ten- 
dencies— I  hold  it  a  daring  profanity  towards  our 
Cieator,  to  esteem  it  in  the  power  of  one  erring, 


mortal  man  to  give  another  absolution.    Disguise 
it  as  you  may-^place  it  before  the  mind  in  every 
light,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  impious  delomon,-— 
the  offspring  of  a  corrupt  and  superstitious  age." 
The  maiden's  cheek  became  deadly  pale,  as  she 
listened  to  her  lover  and  marked  the  deep  scorn 
that  curled  his  lip,  when  speaking  of  that  religioD, 
which  had,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  been  ao 
devotionally  cherished  and  closely  entwined  with 
her  every  thought — for  no  feeling  is  stronger,  within 
a  Spaniard's  breast,  than  his  most  holy  religions 
faith.     Amongst  the   females,  it  soperstitioasly 
blends,  and  assimilates  with  every  other  passion- 
it  is  often  the  sesame  to  the  hidden  store  of  their 
natural  aflections — ^and  colors,  with  its  tinge,  their 
every  principle  of  action.    This  devotional  bigotry 
gives  an  additional  vehemence  to  their  love,  which 
from  the  defective  nature  of  their  education,  the  in* 
fluenee  of  many  pernicious  national  customs,  and  the 
native  ardor  of  their  temperament,  has  often  ra- 
suited  in  much  misery,  and  brought  many  deplora- 
ble evilft  upon  them.    They  have  the  elements  of 
greatness,  which,  under  more  favorable  circom- 
stances,  would  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  homan 
admiration  and  moral  excellence — but,  alas!  the 
galling  manacles  of  ecclesiastical  superstition  have 
so  fettered  the  Spanish  race,  that  they  have  fallen 
from  their  once  high  estate,  and  the  end  of  an  evil 
age  is  gradually  coming  upon  them.     This  is  the 
case  collectively ;  but,  individually,  there  are  many 
who  exhibit  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  who  maintain  the  same  invincible,  in- 
flexible,  and  noble  heroism,  that  fired  and  exalted 
them  in  the  age  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.     From 
such  a  lineage,  sprung  Lena  D'Alvarez.     Her 
parents  were  natives  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Se- 
ville, but  emigrated  to  Cuba,  when  she  was  a  mere 
child,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Julian  and  herself,  to  the  protection  of  their 
widowed  aunt — a  lady  of  vast  wealth  and  habits 
of  strict  conformity  to  the  revered  religion  of  her 
forefathers.     Madame  de  Virar's  life  was  one  of 
pious  vigor  and  ascetic  devotion.     With  such  a 
train  of  influences,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Lona's  very  soul  shuddered  at  the  heresy  of  one 
so  dear  to  her,— and  that  her  feelings  were  more 
than  ordinarily  embittered,  when  listening  to  his 
scornful  detraction  of  the  holy  church.     There 
was  a  terrible  conflict  within  her  bosom,  one  of 
equal  passions — her  love  and  religious  faith — had 
it  not  been  for  the  faint  glimmerings  of  hope,  with 
which  the  indomitable  spirit  of  proselytism  never 
fails  to  sway  the  mind  of  a  Catholic,  the  former 
would  probably  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  latter ; 
but  with  woman,  too  surely. 


*•  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  Love  aitserts  his  power, 
O'er  coldness  aiid  diadain," 

and  thus  vanquished,  Lena  dared  not  dwell  upon 
the  fearful  price,  or  heed  the  load  dennnciations  of 
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conscience.  •  •  •  They  parted.  That  night,- her 
never  before  neglected  roeary,  lay  nntouehed  beaide 
the  holy  crucifix  on  the  altar  of  her  oratory — a  veil 
seemed  caet  o*er  the  holy  virgin's  face  as  she  knelt 
before  it — and  darkness^  unwonted  darkness,  rested 
upon  her  heart 

The  morrow's  glowing  son  poured  its  vertical 
beams  upon  the  island — chasing  away  the  gossamer- 
like mist,  which  seemed  to  envelope  the  never 
fading  verdure  of  earth — and  to  gem  every  flower 
with  its  chrystal  hues— but  Roroanzo's  admiring 
gaze  dwelt  not  upon  its  gorgeous  beauty.  He  was 
£ir  away  fVom  that  spot^  where  he  had  30  dream- 
ingly  whiled  away  the  few  past  montha,  and  whose 
beauty  had  so  steeped  his  senses  in  the  excite- 
ment of  rapture  and  novelty.  He  felt  as  if  just 
rudely  awakened  to  the  extent  of  his  infatuation, 
which  now  bore  a  most  repulsive  aspect, — then  fol- 
lowed a  train  of  remorseful  feelings — for  it  was  in 
vain  to  woo  the  vision  of  a  happy  future,  if  the 
chain  of  his  fate  was  linked  with  that  of  Lona  D'- 
Alvarez ;  reason  and  a  knowledge  of  his  own  heart 
assured  him,  too  strongly,  that  the  immoveable  bar- 
rier of  uncongeniality  would  ever  exist  between 
them, — they  were  not,  nay  could  not  be  destined 
for  each  other. 

Romanzo  Morley  was  a  northerner — possessing, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  the  many  characte- 
ristics peculiar  to  tlie  sons  of  a  healthful  and  vigo- 
rous climate,  and  that  belong  to  our  enterprizing 
people.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  different  states 
and  provinces  of  Europe,  there  does  not  exist  a 
more  striking  difference  between  their  inhabitants, 
than  that  which  distinguishes  those  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  United  States,  horn  those  of  the 
southern.  Their  habits  and  manners  are  as  dis- 
similar as  their  persons;  respecting  the  latter, 
Romanzo's  every  feature  proclaimed  his  native 
clime.  Light  auburn  hair  clustered  in  thick  curls 
over  his  broad,  high  brow — an  intellectual  anima- 
tion gave  a  dancjng  light  to  the  clear  blue  of  his 
eye— the  prominent,  but  finely  formed  DOse,  and 
strongly  marked  mouth  conspired  to  throw  an  ex- 
pression of  dignity  and  nobility  over  his  whole  face, 
npon  which  two  features,  true  manliness  of  beauty 
is  BO  oden  dependent — his  complexion  might  have 
been  too  ruddy,  and  of  a  feminine  blending,  for  the 
taste  of  those  who  regard  paleness  indispensible  to 
the  entire  intellectuality  of  expression  and  appear- 
ance-—bu^tbe  whole  contour  of  his  face,  and  the 
tout-ensemble  of  his  person,  spoke  at  once 

"  that  manly  mould 


For  hardy  sports,  or  conteMa  bold.** 

He  had  journeyed  to  the  south  for  the  united,  pur« 
pose  of  business  and  pleasure,  and  having  been  des- 
patched to  Havana,  on  a  speculating  mission,  it  was 
tb«|js,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  ever  been  beguiled 
into  the  pastime  of  love.  It  was  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fete  2>i«t«~one  of  the  most  solemn 


and  imposing  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Catholic 
religion — ^that  he  had  first  beheld  Jjona  D^Alvares. 
It  is  likewise  regarded  as  a  holiday  festival,  for 
both  rich  and  poor  engage  in  it  with  manifest  gayety. 
They  are  all  arrayed  in  their  best  attire — ^the 
churches  are  ornamented  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands placed  on  the  figtires  of  the  various  images 
of  the  saints.  The  Sacred  Host  is  carried  in  a 
richly  wrought  gold  vase,  by  a  priest  dressed  in  his 
costly  robes'^which  he  elevates  above  his  head, 
covered  over  with  an  embroidered  veil — the  rest 
of  the  revered  laity  follow,  chanting  a  te-deum  ; 
and,  as  the  holy  host  passes  through  each  street, 
the  assembled  multitude  prostrate  themselves  with 
uncovered  heads  before  it.  Romanzo  was  struck 
with  the  exceeding  graeefiilness  of  Lona,  as  she 
lifted  her  marUo^  and,  with  upturned  eyes,  bent 
reverently  her  beautiful  person.  There  was  some- 
thing so  novel  in  her  appearance,  and  in  the  whole 
scene,  that  he  was  almost  induced  to  regard  it  some 
gorgeous  pageant  of  an  eastern  land,  and  the  being 
before  him  one  of  its  brightest  houris.  From 
that  time  he  haunted  her  every  step,  with  such  evi- 
dent pertinacity,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Lona 
not  to  be  attracted  to  the  person  who  thus  dared  to 
watch  hep,  with  so  much  silent  admiration**and  in 
return  for  which  she  occasionally  condescended 
to  gratify  him  with  a  view  of  her  brilliant  eyes. 
These  little  incidents  proved  sufficient  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  his  imagination,  as  also  to  her  vanity,  and  a, 
desire  arose  to  become  acquainted  with  the  handsome 
stranger — ^Bot  failing  in  every  attempt  at  any  for- 
mal introduction — it  was  one  evening,  on  her  re- 
turn from  vespers,  that  the  barrier  of  ceremony 
was  broken  by  the  slight  act  of  his  drqiping  a 
bouquet  at  her  feet,  whilst  reclining  under  the  shade 
of  the  beautiful  Rue  St.— >,  followed  by  her  smi- 
ling acceptance  of  the  significant  offering.  Thus 
commenced  their  era  of  love,  which,  to  Lona,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life — and  to  Romanzo  the 
ecstasy  of  a  novel  infatuation.  Every  circum- 
stance conspired  to  rivet  the  chain  around  the 
hitherto  unsusceptible  maiden — ^but,  with  him,  the 
progress  of  love  began  te  assume  a  different  aspect. 
The  mist  gradually  vanished  from  his  enraptured 
mental  vision,  in  proportion  to  the  many  manifes- 
tations of  Lona^s  love,  and  often  did  he  find  him- 
self shrinking  from  those  repeated  professions  that 
fell  from  her  beautiful  lip.  If  the  bright  current 
within  her  bosom  was  ever  darkened  by  a  doubt  of 
his  truth,  it  rarely  dwelt  long  upon  its  surface — for 
hers  was  a  nature  too  proud,  ambitious  and  in- 
trigueing  to  fear.  Of  all  the  many  of  her  race,  who 
had  wooed  or  loved  her,  none  had  ever  dared  to 
change  the  fiat  of  the  imperious  Lona  D'AIvarez^ 
when  once  it  was  past ;  and  it  was  rarely  that  the 
love  they  had  offered,  did  not,  in  turn,  become  hate, 
or  some  feeling  akin  to  it.  She  was  one  often 
loved,  but  not  beloved — a  strange  contradiction—- 
but  such,  nevertheless,  has  not  unfrequently  ex- 
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isted,  respecting  penons  of  her  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

Not  only  one  moon,  bat  two  had  lighted  the  starry 
firmament,  since  Roroanso  had  parted  from  Lena, 
and  yet  be  had  failed  in  his  promise  to  return.  In 
▼ain  had  Father  Clement  expostulated,  entreated 
and  threatened  her  with  some  heavy  condemna- 
tion, if  she  continued  to  cherish  the  sinful — nay, 
destroying  passion  for  the  heretical  American. 
He  was  not  only  her  spiritual  confessiHr,  but  bad, 
in  a  measure,  been  her  principal  mentor  from  child- 
hood, and  the  superintendant  of  her  education, 
when  in  the  Ursuline  oouTent.  Being  distantly 
related  to  Madame  de  Virar,  he  was  freqnently 
brought  into  social  intercourse  with  the  family-— 
which  privileged  him  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
bis  preceptory  influence  over  Lena,  but  his  impor- 
tunity on  this  subject  finally  became  too  great  for 
the  self-willed  maiden,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she 
evinced  an  indifference  towards  his  friendly  admo- 
nition, and  assumed  a  resenre,  that  he  could  never, 
by  art  or  stratagem,  overcome.  Not  only  was  she 
watched  by  his  scrutinising  eye,  but  she  was  aware 
that  her  aunt  and  brother  regarded  her  with  no 
little  suspicion ;  for,  as  yet,  neither  had  been  ap- 
prised of  her  betrothal  to  one— towards  whom  they 
had  botti  manifested  a  deep  rooted  prejudice. 

"  Lona«'*  said  Julian,  as  they  sat  one  evening 
alone,  ^  I  have  recently  marked  the  paleness  of 
your  cheek— the  listlessness  of  yoqr  manner,  and 
I  begin  to  suspect  your  foolish  fancy  for  that  arro- 
gant Morley,  has  conspired  to  bring  this  change 
upon  yon.  Methinks  my  proud  and  once  devo- 
tional ftister  has  proved  a  recreant  to  the  faith  of 
her  princely  ancestors,  in  thus  being  interested  in 
one  stained  with  the  sin  of  deep  dyed  heresy,  and, 
doubtless,  some  low-bom  adventurer.^' 

**  Low-born,''  replied  she,  aroused  from  her  reve- 
rie by  the  bitterness  of  his  tone-*^'  such  an  epithet 
could  never  be  applied  to  Romanzo  Morley — his 
very  stamp  is  that  of  one  of  *  Nature^  true  no- 
blemen.' Julian,  I  like  not  your  manner  when 
speaking  of  him — and  I  often  wonder  that  your 
generous  nature  should,  without  any  good  reason, 
80  frequently  indulge  in  a  disparagement  of  one, 
who,  I  am  sure,  never  has,  or  could  give  you  cause 
for  such  detraction." 

"  No,  he  but  shares  in  common  that  inherent 
detestation  I  feel  for  every  thing  American.  The 
people  are  a  penurious,  calculating,  gasconading 
set, — of  mushroom  blood,  with  feelings  and  princi- 
ples corresponding.  I  scarcely  ever  met  a  whole- 
souled,  chivalrous  specimen  of  a  man  from  that 
land  of  vaunted  independence.  I  am  too  entirely 
a  descendant  of  Valencia  and  Andalusian  blood  to 
tolerate  them,  or  their  pitiful  country.  Besides 
my  dislike  to  their  national  peculiarities,  I  am  such 
a  hater  of  Protestantism,  that  I  never  could  pardon 
their  religious  presumption,  or  bear  ^eir  canting 
arrogance.     But  come,  I  see  your  spirit  is  roused, 


so  I'll  give  not  another  thought  to  your  fair  haired 
northerner.  Let  us  banish  him  now  and  forever, 
as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  Will 
yon  not  soothe,  as  you  were  wont,  my  chafed  mood, 
by  your  sweet  music  V* 

The  blue  ribbon  attached  to  her  guitar  was  again 
wound  around  her  polished  neck,  and  as  Lona's 
fingers  strayed  carelessly  o'er  its  strings  she  looked 
sareastioally  upon  Julian,  sapng,  tauntingly, 

*<  What  if  I  tell  you  your  favorite  song  is  an 
impromptu  of  my  northerner's,  which  I,  at  his  re- 
quest, placed  to  the  music  of  one  of  our  much 
loved  ballads !  Come,  no  objections  from  you,  for  my 
retaliatory  spirit  likewise  requires  some  ventilation : 

Oh  I  it  was  not  when  fortune 
And  friendship  were  thine, 
Thou  coold'st  judge  of  a  heart, 
So  devoted  as  mine — 
When  joy  hung  its  light 
On  each  garland  I  wove  ; 
Ah  !  where  was  the  test. 
Or  the  trial  of  Love? 

From  the  darlcness  and  depth 

Of  the  waters  of  woe. 

Like  the  pearl  that  is  cradled 

In  ocean  l>elow : 

Love  rises  above, 

The  dark  breakers  that  roU,— 

To  shine  as  a  gem, 

In  the  crown  of  the  soul. 

Then  say  not  rode  fate,  love. 
Would  make  me  recall 
The  vows  that  I  breathed, 
In  pleasure's  gay  hall : 
The  love  that  I  plighted, 
Was  pnre  as  the  skies — 
Now,  I  ask  for  no  more, — 
But  to  bask  in  thine  eyes. 

The  rich  melody  of  Lena's  voice  had  died  away 
for  some  moments,  ere  the  brother  and  sister  spoke. 
Julian  had  gazed  upon  the  deep  sadness  of  her 
face,  with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehension  and 
solicitude — which  she  no  sooner  perceived  than  she 
conquered  the  tempest  of  emotions  within  her  own 
bosom,  and  cheerfully  obeyed  his  request  to  sing 
him  some  of  his  loved,  Moorish  ballads.  The 
music  of  Spain  partakes  much  of  the  character  of 
her  language  :  it  is  as  pathetic  as  the  Italian,  and 
has  greater  energy— for  it  speaks  of  a  more  high- 
souled,  chivalrous  people  ;  and  wilder  romance — 
for  it  images  a  more  mountainous  and  picturesque 
country-^whilst  that  of  Italy  breathes  little  else 
but  love.  Lona*s  wild  and  impassioned  manner 
seemed  well  suited  to  its  peculiar  style,  and  when 
Julian's  ear  drank  in  the  mournful  tenderness  of 
his  favorite  Moorish  ballads,  which  likewise  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  heroic  gallantry  and  devoted ness, 
he  felt  as  if  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  destiny, 
conld  he  have  struck  the  last  blow  for  oppressed 
Granada,  and  have  been  the  last  fallen  Moot  on 
her  blood  scented  plains.  Oh !  what  a  Grod-like 
power  there  lies  in  music !  It  is  as  suseeptible  of 
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allaying  the  wildest  tumult  of  inward  passioBs,  as 
of  stirring  the  soul  to  deeds  of  mighty  v,alor.  It 
strikes  *'  the  electric  chain,"  wherewith  the  mind  is 
darkly  bound — and  is  the  touchstbne  ef  memory's 
most  secret  cell,  often  arousing  the  slumbering 
energies  of  a  crushed  intellect.  To  Love  it  ever 
proves  a  faithful  and  congenial  sister-spirit,  while 
it  fills  the  longing  soul  with  holy  aspirations,  open- 
ing to  the  imagination  the  bright  portals  of  a 
brighter  world.     Ves,  there  is  indeed  a 

**  Something  of  mystery  that  ad  rely  dwells 
Within  thy  touch,  in  our  txMom  eells — 
Something,  that  finds  not  its  answer  hert^ 
A  chain  to  be  clasped  in  anotficr  sphere  I" 

But,  reader,  with  many  pleasant  memories,  we 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  verdant  islands,  and  follow 
the  steps  of  Romanic  Morley.  A  feeling  of  in- 
finite relief  chased  away  the  one  of  strange  op- 
pression that  hangs  upon  the  mental  and  visual 
organs  of  every  stranger,  when  he  hails  the  crowd- 
ed levee  of  the  crescent  city— espeoiaUy  if  his 
home  has  been  amongst  the  towering  moootains, 
and  sloping  bills.  Even  the  muddy, -opaque  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  had  lost  their  uninviting  aspect, 
which  had  filled  him  with  so  mnch  disappointment, 
when  he  first  landed  in  the  iar  famed  southern 
emporium.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city,  that  ex- 
cites more  singular  and  novel  impressions,  than 
New  Orleans— bounded  on  the  margin  -of  a  rapidly 
sweeptag  river,  by  high  levees,  from  whose  height 
one  looks  down  upon  its  terra  firma,  as  they  breast 
the  ever  flowing  current,  and  when  entering  the 
city  he  finds  himself  descending  a  hill,  above  which 
the  waters  roll  on  in  one  vast  mass  of  boiling  ed- 
dies—-overlooking  the  banks  most  suspiciously. 
The  opposite  coast  is  one  boundless  level,  bearing 
evidences  of  cultivation,  in  the  many  scattered 
dwellings — but  the  side  on  which  the  city  lies, 
seems  one  continued  village  for  more  than  a  huu' 
dred  miles.  The  numerous  picturesque  houses  of 
different  architecture  and  tastes— with  their  long 
piazzas,  galleries  and  out  door  communications — 
amongst  which  buildings,  the  high,  comical  chim- 
ney of  the  sugar  mill  towers  so  conspicuouslyi-^ 
all  conspire  to  give  the  coast  an  appearance  of 
some  well  cultivated  and  thickly  settled  village. 
There  is  something  quite  oriental  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gardens  attached  to  these  houses-^ 
plants  and  flowers,  regarded  as  tender  exotics  in  a 
northern  clime,  pour  their  scented  fragrance  in 
delightful  profusion  oo  every  breeze-*-whiUt  the 
music  of  birds  of  every  hue  and  note  fill  the  air 
with  their  eohoes  of  vocal  gladness.  The  spirit  of 
go-ahead-ism  seems  to  actuate  every  one  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  business,  for  the  stranger's 
fate  is  one  of  self- banishment  from  that  paradise, 
in  a  few  short  months,  which  stimulates  him  to  per- 
locm  an  age  of  laboi^,  and  live  a  life  of  pleasure  in  one 
brief  and  fleeting  season.  In  no  place  do  n^en  wit- 
ness greater  changes  in  society — in  public  or  com- 


mercial life,  than  take  place  there,  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  The  angel  of  death  spreads  his  besom 
wing  o'er  all  that  is  full  of  life,  sweeping  away 
those  who,  a  short  period  before,  occupied  the 
highest  scale  of  either — ^and  when  another  year  is 
ushered  in,  a  new  race  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
with  it.  Improvements  are  equally  as  astonish- 
ingly rapid,  for,  in  the  well-built,  and  widely  ex- 
tended streets,  one  scarcely  recognizes  those  of  a 
few  months  former  date.  Although  Romaozo  Mor- 
ley's  absence  had  been  short,  yet  he  felt  a  greater 
stranger  on  his  return,  thjin  when  be  first  entered 
the  fluctuating  society  of  the  city — but  it  wm| 
rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  him  that  he  could, 
unknown  and  uiiwatohed,  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
bis  way.  A  feeling  of  isolation  crept  o*er  him, 
which  be  cherished  with  misanthropic  pleasure, 
for  the  very  thought  of  social  gayeties  or  amuse- 
ments, filled  him. with  unconquerable  repugnance, 
by  recalling  too  vividly  the  past  months. he  1^4 
thus  whined  away  in  the  gay«u^%9'^.I(fipiaoa« 
The  quiet  glance  of  a  dark  eyed 'Creole,  as-  sh^ 
glided  gracefully  by,  woukl  conjure  a  vision,  which 
would  be  far  from  pleasing  to  him — and  that  change, 
which,  at  first,  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  had  fal* 
len  o^er  his  heart,  began  to  be  rapidly  developed, 
and  to  wither  even  the  furest  flowers  of  his  sweet- 
est  memories.  How  was  it  possible  to  be  at  peace 
with  that  heart,  when  he  was  bound  by-honor  to  one 
towards  whom  the  voice  of  love  had  become  so 
strangely  cold  and  discordant  ?  Alas !  even  when 
"  wishes  give  us  our  greatest  wish,"  how  prone 
we  are  to  rue  neglect,  nay,  reject  the  possession  of 
those  blessings,  enjoyments  and  pleasures  which 
were  so  ardently  courted,  and  for  whose  attain- 
ment we  would  have  made  any  sacrifice,  or  encoun- 
tered any  opposing  difficulties.     Truly  man  often 

starves  on  the  possessed." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Romanzo  sought  a  refuge 
from  himself  in  the  engrossment  of  business.  The 
disquietude  of  his  mind,  combined  with  the  effects 
of  the  climate  upon  his  constitution,  brought  on  a 
slow  fever,  which  so  gradually  enervated  his  once 
vigorous  strength  as  finally  to  prostrate  him  upon 
the  couch  of  lingering  sickness.  Many  days  passed 
by,  but  a  consciousness  of  earth  and  earthly, scenes 
was  denied  the  stranger  invalid.  All  the  wild 
phantasms  of  dangerous  delirium  passed  in  dread 
array  before  his  tortured,  fevered  mind.  The  name 
of  Lona  frequently  escaped  him  with  a  shudder — 
which  was  no  sooner  uttered,  than  words  of  en* 
treaty  followed,  imploring  those  around  him  to 
save  him  from  her  dreadful  vengeance.  The  tear 
of  sympathy  often  glistened  in  the  eye  of  his  be- 
nevolent attendant,  Mrs.  Alwyn,  who  assiduously 
administered  those  many  kind  attentions,  which 
none  but  one  of  her  sex  could  so  well  perform. 
Romanzo  was  one  of  her  favorite  boarders ;  he  had 
been  highly  recommended  to  her  acquaintance  by 
hei  brother  at  the  north,  and  being  a  lady  of  much 
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penetration,  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  hnman 
character,  her  partiality  had  been  greatly  enlisted 
iti  his  favor  by  an  exhibition  of  many  of  those 
t^its,  that  are  well  calculated  to  enlist  the  adniira* 
link  and  interest  of  one  of  her  taste  and  jadgnoent. 
Eviery  effort  on  her  part  was  made  for  his  comfort 
and  restoration,  and  no  sister,  or  mother,  coald 
have  watched  him  more  faithfully.  The  crisis  was 
past — the  contest  between  the  power  of  disease 
and  his  native  strength  of  constitution  was  over — 
the  latter  triumphed  over  the  destroying  sway  of 
the  former — but  it  was  a  dear-booght  victory  ;  for, 
so  great  was  his  prostration,  that,  for  some  time, 
the  spark  of  life  scarce  seemed  to  animate  his  at- 
tenuated frame,  and  even  the  power  of  articula- 
tion was  beyond  his  strength  :  nothing  but  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  Mrs.  Alwyn  could  have  pre- 
served him  from  a  fatal  relapse. 

One  evening,  after  having  enjoyed  a  deep,  re- 
freshing sleep,  he  faintly  opened  his  eyes,  hardly 
aware  that  the  room  and  every  thing  around  him, 
were  not  the  objects  of  his  recent  dreams.  It  was 
about  the  dusk  of  eve — the  balmy  breese,  fresh 
from  its  Favonian  chambers,  stirred  the  thin  folds 
of  a  curtain,  falling  over  an  opposite  window,  in 
whose  recess  sat  a  young  girl,  busily  engaged  in 
twining  some  flowers  into  botiqneu,  that  lay  aroatid 
her  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Youth  and  innocence 
cast  a  bright  halo  o'er  her  face,  which  was  not  less 
blooming  than  those  fit  emblems  of  freshness  and 
beauty  she  held  in  her  delicate  hand.  The  sun- 
shine of  life  was  just  dawning  o^er  her  horizon — 
the  impress  of  gladness  was  upon  her  brow,  and 
tenderness  beamed  in  the  dark  depths  of  her  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes,  as  she  occasionally  glanced  towards 
the  couch  of  the  invalid.  The  small,  straight  nose, 
and  short  upper  lip,  would  have  proclaimed  her  a 
daughter  of  Greece :  her  hair  was  the  lightest 
ehesnut  hoe,  ^'  brown  in  the  shade,  but  gold  in  the 
feun,"  as  it  waved  o'er  her  delicate  brow,  and  caught 
behind  in  a  rich  mass  of  plaits — no  curls  shaded 
her  varying  cheek,  or  concealed  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions of  her  shoulders.  Her  dress  was  a  flow- 
ing robe  of  muslin,  confined  by  a  pale  blue  ribbon 
around  her  slender  waist,  and  beneath  the  gossa- 
mer folds  of  the  loose  sleeves,  was  detected  the 
rounded  outline  of  an  arm,  that  would  have  ri- 
valled the  greatest  effort  of  Canova.  What  a 
beautiful  tableau  vivant  FloreR^ie  Alwyn  would 
just  then  have  made !  and,  as  Romanzo  thus  quietly 
gazed  on  her,  he  wondered  if  angels  had  not  worn 
the  like  face  in  his  spirit's  dreams !  He  feared  to 
move,  lest  the  vision  should  vanish,  and  the  spell 
be  broken.  At  length,  her  task  soemed  completed — 
she  rose  and  gently  placed  the  vases,  in  which 
the  flowers  were  arranged,  in  various  parts  of  the 
room.  Her  step  was  careful  and  noiseless,  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro,--for  it  was  evident  she  deemed 
the  invalid  in  a  deep  slumber.  Placing  a  large 
bouquet  near  the  bed,  she  then  lifted  the  curtain, 


and  slightly  bent  over  him — ^it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  it  was  softly  replaced  when  she  was 
assured  of  his  sleeping,  and  quietly  closing  the 
door,  Roroanzo  heard  only  her  faintly  receding 
step.  When  he  again  opened  his  eyes,  which  he 
had,  involuntarily,  closed,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
persuade  himself  that  what  had  passed  was  not  one 
of  those  spells  of  enchantment,  which  often  binds 
the  soul  in  its  neither  waking,  nor  dreaming  moments* 
but  the  perfiime  of  the  freshly  culled  flowers,  spoke 
the  blissful  reality,  and  banished  all  doubt.  Ro- 
manzo  slowly  recovered  his  health  ;  his  daily  com- 
panion was  Florence,  whose  child-like  simplicity 
and  gentleness  served  to  cheat  Time  of  bis  lag- 
ging dullness,  and  her  artless  vivacity  to  imbue, 
with  a  new  life,  his  languid  spirits.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  Mrs.  Alwyn — upon  whose  earlier 
years,  fortuno  had  smiled  more  propitiously.  The 
sudden  death  of  her  husband  was  followed  by  many 
equally  sad  reverses-^bnt,  amidst  all  the  darkness 
of  afl9ictioR's  tempest,  her  many  Christian  virtues 
and  pious  resignation  had  shone  with  such  light, 
as  to  command  the  admiring  esteem,  and  en- 
sure the  warm  love  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Being  herself  a  northerner  by  birth,  her  heart  felt 
drawn  towards  every  one  who  owned  the  same 
nativity,  and  to  this  fact,  as  to  other  circumstances, 
Romanco  owed  the  large  share  which  he  beki  in 
her  interest.  Florence  had  just  returned  from 
school,  when  his  illness  commenced,  and  often,  to 
relieve  her  mother,  she  had  watched  at  the  couch 
of  the  sick  stranger,  with  all  the  kind  affection  of 
a  sister.  Her  dimpled  hand  was  ever  ready  to 
smooth  the  light  curls  from  his  fevered  brow,  and 
to  wipe  the  cold  dew  of  disease  from  its  burning 
surface — hot  to  all  he  was  insensiblev  and  every 
one  who  glided  around  his  bedside  bore  the  same 
face  to  him.  When  the  flush  of  health  returned 
to  his  pale  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  animation  again 
beamed  in  his  eye,  could  he  fail  to  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  a  being,  so  gentle  and  so  lovely  ! 
Was  it  not  natural  for  him  to  feel  a  longing  impa- 
tience in  her  absence,  and  a  blissful  gladness,  when 
listening  to  the  joyous  music  of  her  voice,— when 
revelling  in  the  light  of  her  youthftd  beauty  ?  Ro- 
manzo  was  one  over  whom  the  power  of  confiding 
gentleness  in  a  woman  held  greater  sway,  than 
all  the  brilliancy  of  genius,  or  the  animation  of  in- 
tellect, could  ever  excite.  When  with  Florence, 
he  felt  more  sensibly  than  ever,  that  imagination 
had  alone  created  his  passion  for  Lona,  and  that 
the  chain,  which  bound  him  to  Florence,  was  wove 
by  the  hearts  mysterious  sympathy  !  The  flame  of 
the  former  had  snnk  into  the  coldness  of  death,-^ 
its  ashes  had  been  scattered  by  the  hand  of  reason — 
while,  in  the  deep  sanctuary  of  the  latter,  bloomed 
a  never-fading  flower,  whose  fragrant  incense  was 
the  very  spirit  of  his  life.  His  parting  interview 
with  Lona  convinced  him  she  was  possessed  of 
energies,  which,  when  roused,  were  desperate,  and 
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a  mind  too  fervid  and  imeonlroUed  to  sabmU  to  the 
guidanoe  of  any,  aave  a  eoDgeaial,  raaeter-apirit. 
He  knew  that  her  love  for  him  wae  deeply  tinged 
by  this  bias  of  eharaeter, .  and  he  felt  a  similar 
return  could  never  be  jendered  her,  by  his  own 
heart,  Madame  De  8tael  truly  says,  *^  However 
distinguished  a  man  may  be,  he  rarely  feels  un- 
qualified  pleasure  in  the  superiority  of  a  woman/' 
This  may  be  equally  as  true,  respecting  the  supe- 
riority and  strength  of  her  affections,  as  in  the  ki- 
telleetuality  of  her  mind.  When  man  most  fears, 
then  most  be  loves — but  should  the  preponderance 
of  love  be  in  her  own  heart,  it  often  becomes  her 
fate  to  wither  'neath  the  chilling  winds  of  indif- 
ference, and  to  be  finally  blasted  by  the  frost  of 
neglect.    Well  might  it  be  said,  that 

"  Man  has  power  o'er  head  and  hand, 
But  heart  alone  is  woman's  dower." 

•  •  •  '  •  •  • 

'*  What  say  you  to  attending  the  celebrated  Mardi 
Gras  masquerade  ball  to-morrow,'*  said  Florence, 
laying  her  hand  upon  Romaozo'a  shoulder,  as  he 
sat  on  the  balcony— tbe  victim  of  remorseful  re- 
flections, for,  as  yet,  he  had  not  dared  to  explain 
his  position  towards  Lona,  or  breathed  one  word 
of  love  to  her.  *^  You  say,"  continued  she,  as  he 
looked  op  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  you  have 
never  beheld  that  boasted  novelty  of  our  city — and 
yon  know,  after  the  procession  in  tbe  afternoon, 
the  ball  is  the  closing  one  of  the  season — for  the 
next  day  commences  Lent,  when  all  gayety  ceases 
amongst  the  Catholics  :  say>  will  you  be  my  preux 
chevalier  on  the  occasion  V 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  be,  "  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  go  in  mask — for,  although  I  am  not  competent, 
from  experience,  to  judge  of  such  a  novelty,  yet, 
from  all  I  have  read  and  heard  about  those  places, 
my  views  of  propriety  could  never  sanction  a  female 
friend's  appearing  in  such  a  disguise ;  it  is  a  license 
her  inherent  delicacy  of  mind  and  character  should 
ever  shrink  from.  You  know,  my  .  sweet  Fjo- 
lence,"  added  he,  taking  her  hand,  ^^  I  would  but 
advise  you  as  a  brother  on  this  occasion  V 

**Oh  yes!"  answered  she,  innocently  turning 
her  fingers  through  his — *^  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  motive,  and  would  wish  to  be  guided  by  your 
advice*  I  had  no  thought  of  going  in  bal  masque 
CMhune,  for  I  have  not  the  courage  and  confidence 
to  encounter  the  many  familiarities  offered  each 
other  by  those  in  mask.  But  you  would  find  the 
eeeoe  much  more  amusing,  were  you  to  assume 
some  character." 

*^  Perhaps  I  may  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of 
such  a  disguise,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  see  if  I 
eould  soceessfuUy  play  the  quiz  on  yoo.  I  will 
escort  you  and  your  mother  there,  and  then  I'll 
challenge  your  penetration." 

"You  would  have  to  be  most  thoroughly  dis- 
guised to  escape  my  keen  eye — ^although,  I  admit. 


T  have  sometimes  been  completely  quizzed — but 
then,  it  was  by  some  person  about  whom  I  liad  been 
too  indifferent  to  notice  any  peculiarity.  A  mask 
metamorphoses  tbe  voice  entirely — it  gives  every 
one  a  squeak  that  is  almost  unearthly — and  so  much 
alike  are  all,  that  a  person  finds  it  a  diflficult  matter 
to  recognize  a  friend,  merely  by  any  natural  tone. 

*''  Will  the  Mardi  Gras  procession  be  well  at- 
tended 1"  asked  Romanzo,  musingly. 

"  It  generally  is.  Le  Blanc  told  me,  a  few  days 
ago,  this  would  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  as  great 
effprts  were  being  made  among  the  Frenchj  throughr 
out  the  city." 

"  I  suppose  if  he  is  there  it  certainly  will  be 
extra.  What  is  his  character,  did  he  say,  for  me- 
tbinks,  as  you  seem  to  be  the  object  of  his  vigilant 
attentions,  you  should  also  share  his  confidence  ?" 

**  He  would  not  tell  me,"  replied  Florence,  some- 
what gravely — '*  indeed,  he  strangely  avoided  the 
subject  when  I  introduced  it.  I  can't  account  for 
Le  Blanc's  wild  ways  recently — especially,  after  I 
have  been  in  your  company,  or  speak,  in  any  man- 
ner, of  you.  Nay,  I  have  reasons  to  suspect  he 
is  the  person  who  has  so  recently  haunted  our 
steps,  when  walking  out,  and  I  am  confident  now, 
that  the  mysterious  billets,  I  have  so  clandestinely 
received,  have  emanated  from  his  jealous  brain." 

"  Why  did  you  not  impart  your  suspicions  to  me 
sooner  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  you  have  been  thus 
annoyed — I,  too,  bave  also  observed  his  singular 
manner  towards  you,  and  have  frequently  been  in- 
duced to  question  him  as  to  the  cause»  but  these 
Frenchmen  here  ^re  so  irascible  and  capricious,  I 
deemed  it  best,  upon  reflection,  to  let  his  conduct 
pass  as  some  whim." 

A  shade  passed  over  tbe  bright  face  of  Florence, 
when  she  quickly  replied — 

"It  is  well  that  you  did  so — for  I  know  Le 
Blanc's  impetuous  nature  would  never  have  brook- 
ed any  such  inquiry  from  you.  He  has  Spanish 
blood  in  bis  veins,  which  you  know  never  hesitates 
to  heed  the  impulse  of  revenge.  Although  Ame- 
rican born,  he  has  not  one  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen — all  his  associations  and  feelings 
having  been  under  the  influence  of  French  and 
Spanish  society.  I  heard  him  say  the  other  day, 
he  had  a  noble  cousin,  of  the  latter's  best  blood, 
just  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  he  intended  intro- 
ducing to  me.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him 
lately,  owing  to  his  many  engagements  with  this 
newly  arrived  specimen  of  Spanish  aristocracy 
and  gallantry." 

"  The  night  dews  are  falling  heavily,  Florence, 
you  had  better  not  be  longer  exposed  to  them," 
said  Romanzo,  hoarsely,  while  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  anxious  interest  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  listened  to  her.  "  1  too  will  retire,'* 
added  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  for  I  would  not  tax 
your  patient  kindness,  by  hazarding  a  relapse." 
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lo  all  ages — from  the  batbarous,  the  middle, 
down  to  the  present  era  of  civilization,  every  coun- 
try and  nation  have  preserved  their  religious  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies.  Amongst  no  sect  are  they 
more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Indeed,  the  strict  observances  of  her  holy  feasts — 
consecrated  days  and  ecclesiastical  epochs  seem 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  their  religion.  To  a 
Protestant,  or  an  enlightened  student  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  their  many  flummeries  and  jargon  of 
service  cannot  seem  otherwise  than  ridiculously 
absurd.  The  pomp  of  vain  show,  and  supersti- 
tious idolatry  seem  enshrined  in  their  every  act 
of  devotion — and,  wherever  the  banner  of  Catholi- 
cism prevails,  dark  ignorance  beclouds  the  minds 
of  its  followers — whilst  the  true  religion  of  the 
cross  suffers  a  violent  death.  The  Mardi  Gras 
procession,  in  New  Orleans,  is  but  a  faint  resem- 
blance of  the  carnival,  in  Italy^s  most  palmy  days — 
the  country  of  its  origin — although  considerably 
on  the  wane  there,  at  this  present  time.  It  is  the 
last  day  of  pleasure,  preceding  Letit*s  most  holy 
period  of  pious  abstinence — and  one  regarded  as 
a  joyous  jubilee  by  every  good  Catholic.  The 
principal  streets  in  the  French  part  of  the  city  are 
appropriated  to  these  masquerading  sports.  The 
windows  and  balconies  are  thronged  with  specta- 
tors, eagerly  gazing  down  on  the  dense  and  ever 
moving  mass  of  persons,  in  grotesque  masking  cos- 
tumes, completely  burlesqued.  Carriages,  of  va- 
rious deviees,  move  along  in  rapid  procession,  some 
of  which  are  so  open  as  to  display  a  group  of  cha- 
racters, in  their  fantastical  dresses,  and,  by  their 
actions,  easily  recognized.  Many  of  the  vehicles 
represent  animals,  ships,  temples,  and,  occasionally, 
some  classic  pageants,  with  their  famous  gods, 
mingle,  indiscriminately,,  with  cavalcades  of  merry 
Italian^,  showering  raaccaroni  on  every  passer-by, 
while  a  set  of  dancing  French  peasantry  pelt  the 
crowd  with  sugar  plums,  most  ferociously.  Al- 
though this  appears  supremely  childish  to  a  stranger 
spectator — ^yet,  to  the  actor,  it  seems  to  be  pursued 
with  astonishing  zeal  and  merriment.  These  sports 
commence  about  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  and 
are  kept  op  until  night,  when  all  attend  the  ball, 
which  is  the  grand  Anale  of  this  far-famed  amuse- 
ment. 

Such  a  scene  of  uproar,  and  fantastical  mad- 
ness was  surpassingly  strange  and  ridiculous  to 
Romanzo,  as  he  gazed,  bewildered,  upon  the  nu- 
merous cavalcades  whirling  past  him.  He  hardly 
thought  he  was  in  a  civilized  land,  and  those  were 
rational.  Christian  beings,  aping  the  characters  of 
such  senseless  puppets — but  its  entire  novelty  could 
not  fail  to  excite  his  unbounded  interest,  and,  with 
much  animation,  he  made  pi^parations  for  the  ball. 
During  the  winter  season,  his  absence  and  suc- 
ceeding illness  had  prevented  his  participation  in 
any  of  those  singular  and  exciting  amusements,  so 
numerous  in  that  ciiy — and  when  he  entered  the 


splendid  saloon  of  the  Ezobange,  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  increased  surprise.  If  the  figures  in  the  pro- 
cession had  aroused  his  risibles  so  excessively,  bow 
much  more  were  they  excited,  when  his  ear  eaugfal 
the  loud  jargon  of  voices,  and  squeaking  touee  of 
a  greater  number  of  masqneraders  there  assembled. 
The  more  he  witnessed  the  liberties,  the  foolish 
slang,  and  unrefined  gestures  which  the  license  of 
a  mask  sanctioned,  the  greater  became  his  disgust 
and  abhorrence  of  a  delicate  female's  being  ex- 
posed to  such  as  he  saw  offered  to  all,  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  Having  consigned 
his  charge  to  some  suitable  protector,  he  entered 
an  adjoining  room,  appropriated  to  visitors,  for 
secretly  masking  themselves,  and  selecting  a  plain 
domino,  with  a  monk's  cowl,  he  again  entered  the 
saloon,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  incognito 
enlistment.  Two  persons  attracted  his  attention 
as  he  emerged  from  the  dressing  room  door — one 
masked  as  a  friar,  the  other  a  nun ;  the  former 
pointed  to  him  immediately,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  were  both  lost  to  his  view.  H6  had  not  been 
lung  moving  amongst  the  crowd,  before  he  per- 
ceived they  were  again  following  him,  rather  sus- 
piciously— but  he  determined  not  to  appear  annoyed 
by  avoiding  them,  he,  therefore,  was  the  first  to 
exchange  courtesies,  which  were  silently  received 
on  their  part.  Haviug  indulged  in  familiar  badi- 
nage with  many  a  city  belle — pronounced  a  bene- 
dicite  on  those  who  oravetl  one  from  him — accepted 
the  offered  calumet  from  some  Indian  chief — robbed 
a  flower  girl  of  some  of  her  choicest  bouquets — in 
fine,  had  played  the  quiz  so  successfully,  and  had 
also  been  the  object  of  many  a  return  quiz, — he 
grew  weary  of  the  sport,  and  sought  the  party, 
with  whom  he  had  left  Florence.  After  tantali- 
zing her,  by  his  .amusing  remarks  and  jests,  he 
revealed  himself,  and  drew  from  her  the  confession 
of  his  having  been  disguized  far  beyond  her  keen 
penetration .  Being  accosted  by  several  other  mas- 
qneraders, her  attention  was,  for  a  moment,  diverted 
from  Romanzo,  who,  as  he  stood  silent  and  alone, 
perceived  the  friar  and  nun  approaching  him — the 
latter  withdrew  her  arm  from  the  friars,  and^  gli- 
ding to  his  side,  took  his — requesting  his  protec- 
tion during  a  short  promenade  on  the  gallery  around. 
He  yielded  a  ready  assent,  but  not  without  casting 
a  lingering  glance  towards  Florence,  for  be  was 
not  altogether  satisfied  to  see  her  the  object  of  so 
much  attention  from  the  maskers. 

**Such  gay  scenes  and  intercourse  with  the 
world  most  be  very  reviving  to  thee,  fair  sister  of 
the  cloister  T'  said  Romanzo  to  his  companion,  who 
had  preserved  an  uninterrupted  silencoi  when  left 
alone  with  him. 

«*  They  are,"  replied  she,  evidently  making  every 
effort  to  disguise  her  real  voice — '*  but  alas  !  my 
friend,  the  sacred  walls  of  a  cloister  do  not  always 
shut  out  from  the  heart  a  desire  for  earthly  plea- 
sures and  woidly  communion.     We  as  often  carry 
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in  it,  and  about  it,  the  ftce  of  patient  veaigiNition,  [ 
as  many  now  wear  in  pleasnre^s  hall  the  amile  of 
gladness  on  their  faces,  and  breathe,  from  their 
fresh  lips,  the  light  words  of  mirth,  while  the  heart 
is  eoMly  breaking.  Thon  art  a  stranger  here,  and 
doubtless  a  neophite  in  soch  scenes,  as  are  now 
enacting." 

*^  Yon  speak  the  troth,  fair  lady,  for  this  is,  in- 
deed, a  strange  babel  to  my  wondering  sight  and 
bearing.  One  that  coald  not  ftul  to  overwhelm 
with  excitement  a  native  oi  the  adopted  land  of 
oor  sober  pilgrim  fathers — ^which  nativity  I  proudly 
elaim.'' 

*'  Think  yon  they  possess,  in  the  like  degree 
with  oors,  of  the  chivalrous  south,  those  elements 
of  character,  which  make  man  the  noble  being  he 
was  originally  destined  to  be.  Coald  a  northerner 
possibly  be  faithful  to  the  lady  of  his  love  ?" 

"  I  trast  sttch  a  possibility,  or  capability,  is  not 
denied  thero,  as  your  question  seems  to  imply,  fair 
sceptic.  I  mysdf  have  the  presumption  to  clahn 
the  virtue  of  constancy,  without  which,  you  know, 
there  ct>uld  not  exist  true  love.*' 

^^  True,"  answered  she,  bitterly,  '*  but  take  care, 
that  it  be  with  y&Uj  a  mere  presumption,  without 
any  real  basis  for  claiming  such  a  virtue.  Per- 
chance, too,  the  fair  Florence-  Alwyn  may  suffer 
with  others  from  your  vaunted  presumption." 

Romanao  started.  "I  know  you  not,  myste- 
rious lady,  but  nbt  eyen  from  the  lips  of  one  of  her 
own  sex,  will  I  hear  a' jeer  passed  on  a  being  of 
such  parity  and  innocence.  That  hour,  in  which 
Florence  Alwyn's  guileless  heart  felt  the  blight  of 
sorrow,  would  be  the  darkest  to  me,  and  heavy,  in- 
deed, would  be  my  own  self-condemnation,  weire  I 
the  inhuman  cause." 

**Yoa  love  her,  then,"  said  the  nun,  hastily, 
^  what  hinders  you  from  seeking  hers  in  return  ? 

*'  Ah,"  replied  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  forcing 
a  careless  smile,  by  way  of  evasion — '*  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  Catholic  to  embrace,  just  now,  the 
privileges  of  auricular  confession,  and  even  if  I 
were,  I  hardly  think  I  would  be  guilty  of  the 
daring  transgression  of  making  a  fair  lady,  insteid 
of  a  stern  mentorial  father,  my  confessor.  In  mat- 
ters of  love,  your  sex  transeends  ours  in  sympa- 
thy, bat  they  are  rarel3^given  to  the  evercise  of 
secresy,  or  caution." 

**  Hist,"  said  she,  suddenly,  **  let  us  retreat  on 
this  balcony,"  drawing  Romanso  towards  a  small 
one  jutting  from  an  opening  window,  over  which 
swept  a  rich  curtain  of  azure  damask  satin.  *'  I 
have  a  reason  for  avoiding  my  former  companion, 
yonder  friar ;  besides,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Firat,  I  will  enhst  your  confidence,  by  a  re- 
quest to  keep  motionless  when  Florence  Alwyn 
approaches  us — as  4ho  now  seems  about  to  do.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  your  silence,  which,  if  bro- 
ken by  a  gesture,  an  infinite  benefit  will  be  your 


The  non  stood  a  little  in  the  advance  of  Ro- 
maiixo,  who,  wonderingly,  obeyed  her  injunction, 
and  kept  his  position  near  the  iron  railing  of  the 
balcony,  too  small  to  admit  more  than  three  per- 
ns. It  was  impossible  to  enter  the  gallery  with- 
out her  moving  aside,  but  his  view  of  what  was 
passing  above  or  below,  was  not  the  least  obstrnet- 
ed.  She  pointed  to  an  opposite  window  and  bade 
him  observe  the  individuals  near  it.  lbs  did  so, 
and  beheld  Florence  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  mask, 
habited  exactly  as  himself— about  the  same  height, 
and  whom  she,  evidently,  from  her  familiar  man- 
ner, thought  to  be  no  other  than  her  lately  disco* 
vered  friend.  They  were  closely  followed  by  the 
friar,  whose  every  action  betrayed  the  spy.  Ro* 
manzo  watched  the  changes  of  her  youthful  coun- 
tenance with  a  burning  impatience  and  anxiety, — 
he  could  not  repress  the  fear  that  she  had  been 
beguiled  into  her  present  act  of  imprudence,  by 
some  nefarious  machination,  for  she  never  would 
have  accepted  the  attentions  of  any  one  thus  dis- 
guised, unless  he  had  revealed  himself.  Her  whole 
manner  bespoke  entire  confidence — gratified  plea- 
sure, and  animated  interest.  Every  movement  he 
made  to  pass  the  nun,  was  observed  strictly— 4nd, 
with  many  a  gesture  of  defiance,  she  invariably 
waved  biia  back  to  his  post  of  observation.  At 
length,  he  could  refrain  no  longer  attempting  the 
rescue  of  Florence  from  her  dangerous  companion, 
and  was  about  to  push  the  non  aside,  when  she 
seized  his  arm,  with  a  strength  almost  equal  to  his 
own,  andiwhispered — 

^  Be  stiH,  she  will  pass  us,  and  then  you  will 
probably  be  prepared  for  what  I  may  communicate, 
but  not  one  word  will  I  utter,  if  you  move." 

Florence  approached  near,  and  seated  herself 
somewhat  behind  a  large  pillar,  festooned  with 
evergreens,  from  which  peeped  branches  of  the 
rarest  flowers.  Her  companion  leaned  forward 
and  took  her  hand,  with  all  tho  tenderness  of  a 
confidant  lover — her  face  was  slightly  averted,  but 
the  glow  of  delight  was  upon  it,  and  the  delicate 
leaves  of  a  rose,  were  severed  by  her  trembling 
lips  almost  unconsciously,  as  she  listened  lo  him. 
'*  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  plot,  evi- 
dently wrought  for  her  entanglement!"  said  Ro- 
manzo,  roughly  seizing  the  nun's  hatid.  *'  If  so,  by 
all  the  inherent  delicacy  of  a  woman,  reveal  it  to 
me. 

"  Florence  Alwyn  is  not  the  only  one  of  her 
foolishly  blind  and  confiding  sex,  that  has  beeome 
the  dupe  of  yours,"  replied  she,  with  scornful  bit- 
terness, shaking  off  his  heavy  hand.  ^  See,  she 
has  disappeared,  and,  denbiless,  her  heart,  poor 
thing,  is  far  lighter  with  happiness  than  it  ever 
was".  A  mocking  laugh  escaped  the  nun,  "  but," 
added  she,  "  I  had  well  nigh  forgot  to  answer  your 
question.  Yes,  Romanzo  Morley,  *  Heaven  doth 
ofWn,  with  our  small  vices,  light  the  torch  that 
extingoisbes  our  virtues,'  and  Ttngeaoee  worketh 
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deep  to-Dtght  agaioBt  thy  onjall  vicMt  Alas !  that 
ionoceoce  afaoald  suffer,  or  be  the  medium  through 
which  you  receive  its  scorpion  lash.  Florence 
has  been  deceived  by  yonder  mask,  who  has,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  meditated  and  perfected  his 
revenge,  by  making  her  a  proffer  of  love  in  yawr 
name,  and  she,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  success- 
fully wooed.  Doubtless  her  unsuspecting  heart  has 
opened  its  long  concealed  treasures  ia  return — ^and 
her  nectu  lip  has  poured  into  his  ear,  without  re- 
serve, the  various  thoughts,  wishes— nay,  dreams 
of  her  guileless  soul.  Yonder  friar,  who  steals  so 
stealthily  after  them,  is  accessory  to  the  plot,  and 
J,  yes  /,  was  the  strong  power  that  set  them  in 
motion.  We  may  meet  sgain,  but  it  will  only  be 
to  see  the  work  of  just  revenge/u/iy  accomplished." 

Romanzo  in  vain  made  the  attempt  to  detain  her, 
she  eluded  his  grasp  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  that  part  of  the 
gallery.  He  bounded  down  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  saloon  below,  that  he  might  regain  the 
ifiar,  or  Florence  and  her  companion.  Several 
officious  maskers  stopped  him  with  inquiries  about 
bis  mad  speed,  but  he  heedlessly  passed  them,  and 
had  just  reached  the  entrance  hall,  when  he  saw 
Florence  about  to  pass  out  of  the  door,  attired  for 
returning  home.  She  had  just  permitted  the  mask 
to  throw  around  her  person  a  shawl,  and  bad  given 
him  her  hand,  as  Romanzo  started  forward,  and 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  mask,  demanded,  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  his  "  dishonored  name," 

"  Yes,"  continued  he,  pressing  his  bloodless  lips 
with  his  clenched  teeth., "  roost  vilely  dishonored  by 
your  present  ungentleodanly  deception." 

As  he  ceased,  he  threw  aside,  his  own  mask  and 
stood  before  the  affrighted  Florence,  with  a  face 
lighted  by  the  excitement  of  the  fierce  stranger. 
But  quickly  perceiving  her  violent  agitation, 'he 
threw,  his  arm  around  her,  and  with  the  other  at- 
tempted to  unmask  the  individual  who  had  dared 
to  personate  him,  and  who,  bo  boldly,  confronted 
him  in  unmoved  silence. 

"  You  are  probably  not  aware,"  added  he,  with 
increased  vehemence  of  passion,  '^  that  no  person 
is  permitted  to  walk  the  streets  in  mask,  and,  if  I 
am  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  managers 
to  this  scene,  ithich  you,  one  would  suppose,  ought 
to  wish  as  private  as  possible,  I  will  not  leave  this 
spot  until  I  see  the  fkce  of  one,  who  has  so  out- 
raged every  feeling  of  honor,  implanted  within  the 
bosom  of  a  man." 

Romanzo's  threatning  words  seemed  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  immovable  incog,  who 
still  preserved  his  manner  of  cool  calmaees ;  at 
length,  he  leaned  forward,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice—- 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  lovely  being  beside  yon,  I 
would  not  recall  to  your  tortured  vision  the  face  of 
one,  who  might,  by  one  word,  cause  your  boasting 
charge  to  recoil  on  your  own  head." 

"  I  fear  yo«  not,"  replied  Romaaso,  scornfiiUy ; 


'*  no  man  living  oould»  or  would,  daie  to  hurl  such 
an  imputation  upon  my  name,  and  if  yon  do,  that 
of  lying  will  be  added  to  your  viUAimms  cowar- 
dice." 

With  one  rapid  movement  of  his  hand,  the  domino 
fell  from  his  face,  disclosing  the  tall  figure  of  one, 
who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Florence,  but  wboaa 
calm  look  of  vengeance  and  sneering  contempt 
was  bent  upon  the  evidently  agitated  Romanzo. 
Never  had  she  beheld  such  a  deadly  acowl  of  hate 
flash  from  eyes  of  more  terrible  blackness.  The 
mustache  upon  his  Up  seemed  to  curl  like  Azo>, 
from  the  deep  intensity  and  dire  malignity  of  » 
heart,  that  never  failed  to  "  treasure  up  a  wrong.'* 
But  Romaazo's  natural  self-possession  did  not  for- 
sake him  long,  and,  with  a  haughty  inclination  of 
his  head,  be  replied — 

'*  The  nefarious  plot  was  indeed  worthy  the  ge- 
nius and  spirit  of  an  intriguing  Spaniard.  But 
methought  the  blood  of  Don  Julian  D' Alvarez 
flowed  from  too  noble  a  fountain,  thus  to 'have 
stooped  to  suQh  peuy  villainy.  Florence,  fear 
not,"  added  he,  still  supporting  the  shrinking  girl, 
**  although  you  have  been  the  dupe  of  revengeful 
malice,  and  betrayed  into  a  confession,  which  your 
delicacy  now  revolts  at — ^yot,  before  the  highest 
earthly  tribunal,  I  would  declare  you  the  object  of 
my  potest  love,  and,  with  lifers  last  pulse,  will  that 
love  shield  you  from  insult,  or  harm.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  have  further  worde,  Don  Julian,  as  I 
have  already  been  troubled  longer  than  I  desiie, 
by  your  presence.    We  meet  again." 

Don  Julian  haughtily  returned  his  look,  but  ere 
he  could  reply,  the  man  gasped  him  by  the  arm, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him — when  he  turned 
towards  Romanzo,  he  was  gone. 

Ere  Florence  Alwyn  had  sought  the  silence  of 
her  chamber,  Romanzo  had  related  the  whole  his- 
tory  of  his  acquaintanee  with  Lona  D' Alvarez — 
and  although  bis  resentment  was  painfully  excited 
hy  what  had  trattapired,->althottgh  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  confiding  girl,  again,  and  again  at  his  bid* 
ding,  assured  him  she  loved  him  not  the  less — ^that 
shOv would  be  his  own  true  Florence  for  life — yet, 
Romanzo^s  heart  felt  shrouded  ia  darkness,  ao  omi- 
nous fear  dwelt  upon  it*-for  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  of  honor,  denounced  their  fiat  of  condemnation 
against  his  past  weakness. 

He  assured  Florence  there  could  not  result  any 
danger  to  him,  from  a  meeting  with  Don  Julian, 
inasmuch  as  he  bad  so  demeaned  himself  by  play- 
ing a  part,  which,  if  rendered  public,  would  draw 
upon  him  the  scorn  of  every  one,  and  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  apology,  on  his  part,  woold  be  suf- 
ficient atonement.  Thus  soothed,  they  parted. 
The  soft  fresh  cheek  of  FkM*ence  was  paler  than 
usual,  but  as  it  pressed  her  pi^k>w,  on  that  eventfiil 
night,  her  youthful  heart  treasured  only  the  blissful 
remembrance  of  Romanzo  Morley^s  proffered  love. 

It  was  a  sleepless,  unending  night  of  wretched- 
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ness  and  anxiety  to  him — and  efe  the  cheering  mm 
had  emerged  from  the  horizon,  he  sought  an  inter- 
▼iew  with  Don  Julian.  Dire  words  of  insult  and 
deadly  imprecations  from  the  latter  excited  Ro- 
manzo  to  the  sudden  and,  to  him,  repulsive  deter- 
mhiation  of  accepting  his  challenge.  The  Spaniard 
was  so  hent  upon  satiating  his  rengeance,  as  he 
said,  "  by  drinking  the  very  lifers  blood  of  the  das- 
tard northerner,"  that  he  unwillingly  consented  to 
the  Bsual  forms  of  duelling — but  Le  Blanc,  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  conquered  his  impa- 
tience by  suggesting*  the  consequent  suspicions  of 
cowardice  being  its  cause.  In  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  Don  Jnliaiy^s  passion  ac  any  delay— «o 
seemed  the  firmness  of  mind,  and  calmness  of  man- 
ner evinced  by  Romanzo.  He  retired  to  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  and  hurriedly  arranged  some  of 
his  most  important  secular  aifairs — then  taking  up 
some  paper,  he  prepared  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
Florence.  Only  once  his  hand  faltered — it  was 
when  tracing  the  concluding  words,  '^  Farewell — 
loved  one, — to  you  I  now  breathe,  perhaps,  my  last 
larewell,  to  you  I  give  my  last  thoughts.^*  Without 
the  least  trace  of  emotion,  he  placed  the  papers 
in  Le  Blanc^s  charge,  requesting  him  to  adjust 
every  thing  for  both,  as  he  was  indifferent  about 
selecting  any  particular  friends  fo  make  his  own 
arrangements.  Accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  the 
three  repaired  to  the  duelling  ground  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city.  Net er  had  two  faces  exhibited 
a  greater  contrast  of  expression,  than  those  two, 
in  that  moment  of  deadly  meeting.  The  Spaniard's 
dark  eye  glared  with  demoniacal  rage  upon  his  im- 
perturbable enemy — whose  eyelids  scarcely  seemed 
to  obey  their  natural  quivering  impulse — so  steady 
and  calm  was  bis  gaze.  The  signal  word  was 
passed,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  one,  in  another 
world,  whilst  it  stamped  the  cain-like  mark  upon 
the  brow  of  the  other,  left  a  wanderer  in  this. 
Romanzo's  pistol  was  found  in  his  hand  untouched 
at  the  spring ;  he  had  reeeivedf  but  not  returned  his 
enemy's  fire— but  his  heroic  generosity  failed  to 
excite  one  emotion  of  gratitude,  or  remorse,  in  the 
revengeful  bosom  of  Don  Julian.  Naaght  but  the 
instant  death  Of  his  victim  seemed  to  suffice  him,'— 
whose  faint  fluttering  of  life's  pulse,  which  the  snr- 
geon  declared  still  betokened  the  hope  of  existence, 
caused  his  heaviest  curses  against  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  ruin — and  the^  fury  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  same  world  hold  them  as  breathing 
beings. 

Again  was  the  vigorous  form  of  Romanzo  Mor« 
ley  stretched,  in  helpless  insensibility,  upon  the 
samecooch — from  which  he  had  so  recently  arisen — 
but,  alas !  no  Florence  was  his  ministering  angel 
no  tender  woman's  eye  watched,  with  untiring  fond- 
ness— or  smoothed,  with  her  gentle  hand,  his  un- 
easy pillow.  The  surgeon  and  only  one  attendant 
were  permitted  to  attend  the  mortally  wounded  suf- 
ferer.   The  finger  of  the  former  was  pressed  upon 


his  waning  pulse—but  the  anxious  eye  could  detect 
no  ray  of  hope  in  his  eoontenance,  as  he  hel  J  the 
motionless  hand.  Le  Blanc  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  couch,  looking  mournfully  upon  the  pallid 
fiioe  of  him,  against  whom,  he  liad  so  thonghdessly 
conspired,  and  brought  to  an  end  so  awful.  At 
length,  Romanzo  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  bent 
upon  each  a  look  of  recognition,  then  raising  him- 
self up,  with  a  strength  that  surprised  his  compa- 
nions, he  glknced  around  the  room,  and,  in  a  clear 
voice,  asked  for  Florence.  The  name  had  scarcely 
passed  his  feeble  lips,  when  a  hand  waved  Le  Blano 
aside.    The  nun  stood  before  him. - 

'*  Did  J  not  say  we  would  meet  again  1  Yes, 
Romanzo  Morley,  I  am  here  to  see  that  the  work 
of  my  revenge  is  justly  accomplished,  methinks," 
said  she,  pointing  to  the  rising  moon,  whose  shim- 
mering light,  just  then,  glanced  through  the  cur« 
tains,  **  yonder  orb  smiles  o'er  a  difierent  scene  than 
when  we  last  watched  it  together.  Not  even  the 
heavenly  beams  of  Florence  Alwyn's  bkie  eye  shall 
bless  the  gathering  darkness  of  thy  last  vision  of 
earth — she  received  thy  last  vow  of  love — but 
Lona  D'Alvares  will  witness  the  last  heaving  itio* 
tion  of  that  heart,  which  proved  Mse  to  her." 

Faintly  closed  the  eyelids  of  her  victim— as  if 
to  shut  out  the  terrible  vision,  before  him — who, 
even  in  that  moment  of  rapid  dissolution,  pursued 
him  with  the  mastery  of  a  fiendish  spirit. 

•*  Forgive  Lona,"  were  the  words  that  escaped 
with  his  last  sigh.  "Farewell,  Florence,"  accom- 
panied his  last  smile,  whose  beauty,  even  the  rigi- 
dity of  death  could  not  displace.  The  surgeon 
let  fall  the  cold  hand  he  held — Le  Blanc  pressed 
hts  burning  lips  upon  the  pallid  brow — and  Lona 
D' Alvarez  laid  her  hand  upon  the  still  bosom  of 
the  dead. 

"Could  Lona  forgive,"  said  she,  **  when  every 
thought  of  this,  now  senseless  heart,  so  deeply 
wronged  her.  No,  never  until  her  love  had  proved 
thy  drug  of  death,  and  then  did'st  drain  the  poi* 
sonous  draught  of  her  revenge,  as  deeply  as  thioo 
own  falsehood  hath  mingled  with  her  life's  portion." 

It  was  not  compatible  with  the  impetuosity  of 
Jjona's  nature,  to,  silently,  endure  the  ^parent  de- 
sertion of  one,  she  so  passionately  loved— and 
having  confessed  to  her  brother  the  whole  history 
of  her  betrothal  to  Romanzo — it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  declare  herself  thus  slighted,  the  long-smo- 
thered hatred  Don  Julian  had  always  oherishsd  for 
him,  burst  forth  with  increased  violence,  impelling 
him  to  meditate  immediate  vengeance  against  him. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  brother  and  sister  arrived 
in  New  Orleans,  and  through  IjO  Blanc,  (who  was 
their  distant  relative)  accidentally  became  apprized 
of  Romanzo's  movements.  Don  Julian's  spirit 
would  have  scarcely  hesitated  at  any  assassin-like 
act,  towards  one  he  regarded  as  an  enemy*-*bot  Le 
BIanc*s  jealousy  wove  the  whole  plot  enacted  at 
the  masquerade.    He  had  long  wooed  the  love  ol* 
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Florence  Alwyn,  and,  aithoagh  be  knew  bis  de- 
feat did  not  reaolt  from  any  priority  of  anotber's 
claims,  (for  Romanxo's  oondtict  surpriaed  him  more 
than  it  excited  any  confident  suspicions  of  his  hav- 
ing secured  her  affections,)  yet  he  was  determined 
to  throw  around  her  a  snare,  by  which  means  be 
would  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge  of  her  feelings 
towards  Romanxo.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  he 
consented  that  Don  Julian  should  assume  the  same 
character  at  the  ball,  and  as  such,  proffer  her  his 
love — whilst  he,  as  the  friar,  would  be  a  better  spy 
upon  their  actions,  being  more  thoroughly  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  such  places.  The  fatal  termir 
nation  of  what  he  had  connived  at  and  engaged  in, 
so  unthinkingly,  wrung  Le  Blaac's  very  soul  with 
the  bitterest  anguish,  and  wrought  an  effectual 
change  in  his  heart,  which  had  hitherto  been  swayed 
by  the  love  of  reckless  folly  and  idle  amusement. 
But  the  speechless  woe  of  Florence  Alwyn  smote 
him  with  such  remorse,  enhanced  too,  by  her  mild 
assurances  of  her  forgiveness  for  the  injury  he  had 
meditated  against  her,  individually,  that  he  could 
endure  no  longer  the  inward  torture  which  her  pre- 
sence even  created,  and,  in  a  few  short  months,  no 
trace  of  him  could  be  found  in  the  bustling  city. 

The  summer  of  1837  all  remember  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moat  fearful  mortality,  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  blighting  wing  of  the  messenger  of 
death  hung  over  every  beautiful  locality,  in  and 
about  the  place.  He  ever  seems  to  "  love  a  shining 
mark,^*  and  many  a  form  of  pride  and  life  was 
swept  with  awful  rapidity  into  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb — among  which  frightful  number,  were  not  a 
few  of  those  who  had  revelled  ia  the  security  of 
being  fully  acclimated.  All  business  was  com- 
pletely suspended,  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  no 
longer  echoed  in  the  streets,  which  were  deserted 
by  the  tread  of  life,  for  the  slow  measured  one  of 
death.  The  emblem  of  mourning  hung  upon  the 
gilded  knocker  of  many  a  princely  mansion,  whilst 
some  ruder  sign  rested  on  those  more  humble.  The 
▼ariotts  hearses,  with  their  sable  and  white  plumes, 
no  longer  ODOved  in  solemn  sloth,  but  rattled  with  a 
most  revolting  haste  along  the  pavements — some- 
times followed  by  a  courageous  few..  The  gate- 
way of  the  cemeteries  were  never  closed  either  in 
the  dusky  hour  of  night,  or  at  the  purple  dawn  of 
mo^n.  In  vain  could  the  immagination  picture  in 
language  dark  enough  the  awfuloess  of  that  period  ; 
but  November's  clully  winds  soon  bronght  a  blessed 
antidote  to  the  fatality  of  the  dread  upas  of  disease ; 
and  soon  the  city  awoke  to  a  sense  of  health  and 
busy  life.  The  annual  celebration  of  All  Saint's 
day.,  which  takes  place  during  the  middle  of  that 
month,  was  attended  with  more  mournful  faces  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  To  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed that  ceremony,  it  is  one  of  curious,  though 
melancholy  interest — for  who  can  enter  the  abode 
of  the  slumbering  dead,  without  the  most  chas- 
tened feelings  of  man's  utter  nothingness  \  In  no 


place,  thus  consecrated,  is  the  heart  more  sensibly 
swayed  by  such  emotions,  blended  with  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  beautiful,  than  when  viewing  the 
Catholic  cemetery  of  New  Orleans.  It  occupies 
an  immense  space  of  ground,  divided  into  three 
parts,  leading  into  each  other,  through  a  high  carved 
gateway.  The  walls  surrounding  it  are  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  thickness  to  form  a  row  of  vaults, 
vhich  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  interment 
of  stranger  Catholics,  or  those  whose  finances  are 
inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  a  mpre  costly  tomb. 
The  avenues,  on  which  are  ranged  the  vaults  and 
mausoleums,  (for,  owing  to  the  shallow  depth  of  the 
soil,  the  dead  are  thus-  entombed,)  are  regularly 
laid  off  at  a  suitable  distance,  smoothly  paved  with 
shells,  and  ornamented  with  every  variety  of  trees, 
and  the  choicest  flowers.  Squares  are  appropriated 
to  families,  and  many  of  the  tombs  evince  a  pure 
classic  taste — whilst  others  are  rather  elaborate 
and  garishly  decorated.  The  pure  white  marble, 
gleaming  amongst  the  dark  granite  and  that  of  the 
Egyptian  sable  hue  relieves  the  eye,  by  a  beautiful 
contrast.  As  if  to  give  an  air  of  green  life,  to 
a  place  of  such  silent  desolation,  freshly  culled 
flowers  are  arranged  in  gorgeous  vases,  on  the  pe- 
destals, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a- tomb  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  riehest  garlands.  These 
acts  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  are  peculiar  to 
Catholic  countries.  The  home  of  the  departed  is 
never  one  of  withering  decay  with  that  people — oo 
the  contrary,  they  make  every  effort,  and  incor 
every  expense  to  render  it  one  of  beauty  and  cul- 
tivated taste.  "  The  wintry  blast  of  death  kills  nc»t 
a  friend's  virtues,"  which  are  said,  by  the  super- 
stitions of  ancient  times,  to  be  exhaled  by  flowers, 
thus  consecrated  beneath  the  evening  dews. 

The  thousand  torches,  carried  by  those  in  the 
procession  on  the  day  alluded  to,  cast  an  unearthly 
light,  and  gave  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur  to  that 
place  of  tombs,  whilst  the  sad  miserere,  chanted  by 
the  numerous  bands  of  slow  moving  priests,  as  they 
entered  the  gateway,  all  conspired  to  fill  the  sonl 
with  infinite  awe  and  melancholy.  Beside  a  monu- 
ment, remarkable  for  its  gorgeousness  and  richly 
carved  iron  railing  around  it,  knelt  the  form  of  a 
nun,  in  her  flowing  black  robes — four  tall  wax  can- 
dles burned  on  each  corner  of  the  ground  slab, 
whose  flickering  glare  threw  a  pallid  hne  over  her 
face,  which  was  fully  revealed  to  the  view — ^her 
thick  veil  having  fallen  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
black  hair  was  laid  smoothly  beneath  the  plaited 
frill  of  her  close  white  linen  cap,  and  as  she  raised 
her  eyes,  their  dazzling  lustre  and  fulness  startled 
the  gaze.  The  rest  of  her  features  wore  a  forbid- 
ding sharpness,  and,  as  her  pale  lips  moved  in  silent 
prayer,  her  thin  fingers  rapidly  counted  the  beads 
of  her  rosary.  She  then  rose  and  bung  around  the 
gilded  cross  on  the  top  of  the  tomb  a  garland  of 
flowers,  encircled  by  a  chain  of  beads,  which  she 
reverently  pressed  to  her  lips— and  having  replaced 
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freeb  booquets  in  the  seranl  vases  ftroimd,  she  sgaio 
bent  her  tall-  person-— then  olosing  the  small  iron 
gate,  passed  oot  from  Ihat  hallowed  spot..  Tb» 
large  gilt 'letters  coald  not  fail  4o  attract  attention 
to  the  tomb,  they  told  the  noUe  name  oi  '*  Don 
Julian  I>*AWarez,  of  Haviuia,  who  fell,  ia  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  epi* 
demie  of  1837."  Had  4he  straoger  known  him,  he 
most  have  eonfessedvthat  in  his  fall,  restless  am- 
bition was  rebuked — ^vanity  let  fall  her  soaring 
wings— revenge  ceased  his  scowl)  and  pride,  that 
sin,  whose  original  price  was  the  loss-  of  Heaven, 
acknowledged  '^  what  shadows  we  are,  what  shadows 
we  porsne." 

A  few  momeots  afterwards,  the  nun  was  seen 
entering  another  mansion  of  mortality— the  Pro* 
testant  cemetery— but  its  appearance  presented  a 
striking  contiiast  to  the  one  she  had  just  left.  The 
plan  and  order  of  arrangement  were  something 
similar,  but  it  was  greatly  deficient  in  evidences  of 
taete  and  eultivattoti,  although  some  of  the  tombs 
were  costly  and  elegant.  Silence  and  desolation 
reigned  undisturbed,  not  the  echo  of  a  footstep 
bi^e  upon  its  stillness.  The  nun  approached  a 
neat  monument  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
architecture ;  no  cross  or  Catholic  symbol  adorned 
its  summit ;  no  glaring  device  was  elaborately  en- 
graved on  its  white  surface.  -A  stiAed  sob  escaped 
her  as  she  knelt,  and  the  deep  drawn  sigh. spoke 
a  re<Mre  heart  broken  grief,  than  when  she  laid  her 
tribote  of  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  the  other.  She 
parted  the  branches  of  the  green  curled  willow, 
which  swept  over  the  pedestal,  concealing  the  in> 
•eription  of 

*•  Fell,  by  the  hand  of  vengeance, 

ROMANZO  MORLKY, 

In  the  year  1837." 

With  all  the  abandonment  of  the  wildest  sorrow, 
the  nun  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  dark  letters  .again, 
and  again — no  silent  prayer  moired  her  sool^^and 
the  rosary  lay  untouched  over  the  thick  folds  of  her 
dress.  The  garland  she  placed  upon  the  slab  wore 
not  the  variety"  ctf  gay  flowers,  but  was  twined  en- 
tirely of  the  darkest  evergreens.  Slowly  drawing 
her  veil  ever  her  face,  she  folded  her  arms,  -and 
gaxed  for  some  momentSvUnmoved,  upon  the  tomb, 
and  then  as  slowly  passed  fromihat  region  of  death. 

Within  the  Ursnline  Convent,  the  proud  and 
xerengefttl  Lona  D' Alvarez  now  passes  her  days 
"^in  an  eternal  war  with  woe,"  and  shrouded  in  all 
the  darkness  of  despairing  grief,  which,  like^  the 
rest  of  her  passions,  is  of  enduring  strength.  And 
Florence,  aweet  guileless  Florence,  whither  art 
ihoo  ?  Afar  ia  a  nwthem  heme,  whose  healthful 
and  invigorating  clime  soon  bade  the  rose  re-bloom 
on  her  young  cheek,  and  Time  this  great  physician 
of  all  mental,  as  of  corporeal  maladies^  wrought 
bis  effectual  skill  on  her  wounded  heart.'  Within 
tbe  kanctuary  of  doineetie. bliss,  her  many  wto'es 


caat  their  cheering  light  on.  all  within  their  influ- 
ence— ^rendering  her  a  "  prown  to  her  husband'^ — 
and  K- tutelary  divinity,  amongst  his. -'-^  household 
Gods." 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Nasus. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  MY  HEADERS. 
No.  1. 

My  Dear  R, — It  being  a  rainy  day,  and 
therefore-  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of  dullness, 
I  thh>k  I  cannot  better  dispose  of  the  super* 
fluous  lead  which  weighs  down  the  wing  of  time, 
than  by  -  scribbling  to  you.  But  what?  ''Ay! 
there's  the  rub^'-^any  one  can  make  up  hie -mind 
to  spoil  fair  paper  with  dull  thoughts,  but-my  am* 
bition  is  to  fabricate  something,  which  will  not 
only  relieve  my  ow-n  ennui,  but  be  found  worthy 
to  perform  the  same  good  office  for  you,  should 
you  chance  to  be  in  the  like  orilueky  predicament. 

I  look  abroad  for  a  subject, — and  I  behold  a  duH, 
leaden,  hopeless  sky;  rain  falling  in  torrents,  water 
dripping  from  the  eaves,  water  chasing  over  the 
window  panes — water,  Water,  water  in  every  dhree* 
tion — and  by  a  spontaneous'  impulse,  thoughts  of 
tee-total  soeieties,  temperance  and  toddy  flow, 
ivreststibly,  into  my  mind.  The.  world  has  been 
making  a  tremendous  row  on  this  subject,  for  some 
years  past,  and  we  have  been  literally  overwhelmed 
with  temperance  ^societies,  temperance  tracts,  tern* 
perance  meetings,  and  temperance  «peeehes.  Su- 
perannuated old  follows,  who  must  d^ble  in  some- 
thing, ^have  taken  to  dabbling  in  cold  water,  and 
obliging  gentlemen,  who  have  drank  all  tbe  money 
out  of  their  pockets  and  all  the  sense  out  of  their 
heads,  excite  the  profound  sympathies  of  tbe  cre- 
dulous publfa,  by  marvellous  narratives  of  their  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  nearer  approach  they  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make  to  the  beasts  that  perish, 
the  more  profound  the  sympathy,  the  higher  the 
enthusiasm,' their  narratives  excite. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate,  or  speak  lightly 
of  so  great  and  good  a  movement.  In  itself,  it  is 
inestimable ;  the  fault  lies  in  its  advocates.  Like 
Uncle  John's  world,  *'  It  is  splendid;  but  for  the 
people  in  it."  I  cannot  help  thinking  some- 
times, there  is  a  want  of  **^/n«w" — to  use  the 
favorite  expreesion  of  an  smiable  friend  of  mine, 
in  the  intemperance  with  which  many  advocate  the 
eause,  and  the  acrimony  and  bitterness  they  often 
bring  to  bear  t)n  a  subject,  whose  very  name  re- 
bnkee  them,  trumpet-tongued.  It  strikes  me,  and 
I  put  forth  the  pretension,  humbly,  in  view  of  the 
many,  wise,  good  and  virtuous,  who  torn  the  whole 
weight  of  their  energies,  their  influence,  their 
prayers,  into  the  scale  of  reform,  on  this  all  impor- 
tant subject ;  it  strikes  me  that  many  overdo  the 
Blatter,- from  tiiat  universal  proneness  we  find  in 
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human  nataire,  to  seek  extremes  in  evety  thing, 
thei«eby,  ooly  retardiog  the  good  cause,  while  the 
golden  mean,  neglected  and  despised,  creeps  on 
more  slowly,  but  not  the  less  surely,  to  the  destined 
end. 

Individuals  sometimes  learn  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience— but  that  great  congregated  mass  of  oppp- 


site  materials,  which  we  cal)  the  wodd,  is  the  very^  stantly  and  forever  the  same  thorn  into  the  side  of 


dullest,  most  leathern-headed,  and  obstinate  of 
scholars.  It  persists  in  perpetually  running  its 
nose  full  tilt  against  the  same  post,  scouts  at  warn- 
ings, despises  counsels,  and  never,  I  fear,  will  be 
any  wiser,  until  some  great  arcanum  is  discoTered, 
whereby  a  man  may  leave  his  learning  and  wisdom 
to  his  children,  along  with  his  landed  property,  and 
slip  out  of  his  wordly  experience,. at  the  same  time 
that  the  laws  of  nature  compel  him  "  to  shuffle  off 
his  mortal  coil." 

The  history  of  ages,  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
truth,  and  freed  by  the  hand  of  time  from  all  local 
disturbing  and  blinding  influences,  shows  us,  on 
every  page,  the  same  story  of  misplaoed  z^al,  and 
headlong  opposition.  Every  where,  in  politics, 
religion,  science  and  art,  wherever  the  world  was 
to  be  benefitted,  enlightened,  or  improved  ;  where- 
ever  human  genius  was  deputed  by  ite  Great  Au- 
thor, to  overturn  some,  cherished  error,  or  erect 
some  undying  truth — the  fiery  crest  of  persecution, 
the  universal  spirit  of  opposition,  arrayed  itself. 
Every  great  discovery,  every  wonderful  invention, 
that  the  world  has  evet  known,  has  forced  itself^ 
as  it  wero,  into  existence,  not  only  unaided  and 
unencouraged,  but  opposed  wijth  all  the  virulence 
of  ignorance,  and  all  the  bigotry  of  superstition. 
In  former  ages,  the  strong  arm  of  force,  fell  heavily 
upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  pale  student  of  phi- 
losophy, as  he  wasted  life  and  health  in  the  pnrsuit 
of  a  glorious  truth — or  strove  manfully  to  dispel 
the  darkness  in  which  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism had  enshrouded  the  fair  form  of  science. 
In  these  more  enlightened  days,  not  the  sword  but 
the  pen,  not  the  arm,  but  the  tongue  is  wielded 
with  this  same  intention,  and  the  same  efiSect.  Men 
are  men  still — neither  to  be  threatened^  driven, 
coaxed,  nor  humbugged  into  the  acceptance  of  the. 
most  palpable  truth,  untiLthey  have  fairly  tested  its 
powers  of  endurance  and  its  uUierent  vitality. 

But  my  object  now  ia  not  to  convince  you^  that 
opposition  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  social  improvement,  or  scientific 
advancement ;  we  hold  that,  to  be  a  self-evident  pro^ 
position — but  to  show  that  it  is  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  one  side,  which  invariably  produeea  it  on  the 
other,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristics of  amiable  human  nature,  to  bristle  up  its 
back  and  growl  defiance,  the  very  moment  it  is 
spoken  to  in  a  peremptory  tone,  or  desired  to  move 
a  hairbreadth  from  its  accustomed  track,  even  if 
it  be  to  avoid  a  pitfall,  or  escape  an  ambush.  It 
is  this  which  makes  so  many  people  irreligioos^  it 


is  thk  which  makes  so  many  vietima  to  inlenipe- 
ranee.  They  will  not  be  taogbt  by  any  other 
master  than  experience,  and  not  always  by  him. 
It  beeomes,  therefore,  a  question,  whether  it  is  wiae 
to  advocate  any — even  the  very  best  caose  in  aa 
intemperate  manner,  whelher  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
eite  thia  spirit  of  opposition,  by  thrusting  con* 


the  not  always  **  patient  public,**  even  altfaoogh, 
like  thsL  lancet  of  the  physician,  it  wounds  to  heal. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  for  a  moment,  by  any  one 
in  his  senses,  that  intemperance  in  the  juse  of 
liquor,  is  a  crying  evil,  a  mighty  monster,  which 
cannot  be  too  bravely  battled  with,  or  too  speedily 
overthrown^  but  in  a  proper  way ;  like  all  other 
popular  maladies,  it  must  be  earefolly  and  gradu- 
ally eradicated  from  the  great  body  politic,  by  gen- 
tle and  wise  means,  by  the  slow  but  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  which  never  fails  in  the 
end  to  find  out  the  right  road,  let  it  stray  ever  so 
much  by  the  way.  Never  doubt,  never  despair, 
oh  ye  brave  laborers,  in  the  great  cause  of  boroani- 
ty~--4et  hope  be  your  beacon  light,  and  keep  on 
steadfastly  to  the  end.  Be  not  impatient,  but  take 
a  lesson  from  God*s  beautiful  providence,  which 
suflfers  nothing  to  start  into  existence  at  once  perr 
feet  and  complete ;  but  wisely  ordains  that  it  should 
pass  through  a  gradual  und  almost  imperceptiUe 
probation*  ere  it  arrives  at  its  full  and  sufficient 
glory.  Look-  back  upon  the  history  of  ages  passed 
away,  on  every  page  you  will  find  instances  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  your  great  principles ;  every 
where,  where  darkness  seemed  oioet  palpable  and 
to  be  felt.  Great  truths,  starting  up  like  meteors 
from  the  midst  of  desolation,  and  illuminating  the 
waste,  with  a  steady  increasing  flame.  This  flame, 
the  great  preservative  principle  of  human  nature, 
cannot  be  extinguished  or  subdued — ^smothered  for 
a  timcy  it  bursts  forth  again  with  renewed  strength. 
To  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  the  fiist,  if  not 
the  first  of  our  American  poets— 

"  Youth  crashed  ta  earth  will  rise  again, 
The  eternal  yean  of  Ood  are  hera ; 

Bat  .Error  wounded  writhes  In  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippers." 

Yes,  there  is  a  great,  .an  undying  principle  of  vi- 
tality in  Truth— rthBi  small  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
which  yet  lingers  amid  the  grosaness  and  corrup- 
tions of  our  mortal  natures.  The  posy  eflforts  of 
man,  eaa  neither  extinguish,  nor  eokiadle  it — but, 
fostered  and  fed  by  the  divine  beneficeoce  above, 
it  needs  not  their  ^uitless  aid. 

There  is  an  excellent  old  proverb,  which  says— * 
'^  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  is  good  for  noth- 
ing"— and  another  which  advises  aU  busy  bodies 
*'  to  let  well  alone.''  There  ia  manifestly  a  great 
onward  jjaovement  .taking  place  in  the  world. 
P^ple  have  been,  heretofore,  fighting  against  the 
pdbaions  of  others,  they  are  now  beginning  to  free 
ihemselTos  firom  the  dominioB  of  their  own.    Th^ 
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and  ^ice,  and  they  are  now  at  l^nre'  to  examine 
ioto  the  state  of  their  hearts  and  coosciences  and 
those  of  then:  fellow  men,  and  wage  war  againat 
menul  slavery,  as  fearlesriy,  as  they  did  battle  for 
poiitioal  rights  and  personal  freedom.  ''  Let  them 
alone/'  as  tittle  Bopeep,  in  the  Nursery  tale,  wisely 
says  of  his  traant  flocks—*'  Let  them  alone^  they'H 
soon  come  home,  and  bring  their  tails  behind  them." 
But  enough  on  the  head  of  intemperance^  (so 
eaHed  par  exeellenee,)  which  consislauin*  taking 
into  the  mouth  an  enemy  to  steal  away  the  brain, 
and  a  few  words  on  another,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
equally  disastrous  foe  to  human  happiness,  which 
Teverses'the  order,  and.  sends  «n  enemy  yrom -the 
month,  to  steal  away  (he  quiet  of  households,  and 
raise  in  many  a  family  a  demon  of  (tiscord  and'dis- 
nnion,  which  can  never  be  laid.  I  mean  intem- 
perance of  language. 

"'Tis  a  strange  mystery,  the  power  of  words! 
Life  is  in  them,  and  death.    A  word  can  send 
The  crimson  color  hurtying  tor  the  cheeic, 
'Hurrying  with' many  tneaningsi~-or  can  turn 
The  cartent  cold  and  deadly  to  the  heart. 
Anger  and  fear  are  in  them ;  grief  and  joy 
Are  on  their  sound  i— yet  slight,  impalpable, 
A  word  ia  but  a  breath  of  passing  air  !** 

The  sweet  poetess  has  here  celebrated,  with  great 
force  and  beauty,  therpower  of  that  gift  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  Creator  for  iar  no- 
bler and  higher  purposes,  than  those  to  which  we 
apply  it.  The  Bible,  itself,  repeats  again  and 
again,  through  all  its  pure  ^lages,  the  lessons  of, 
meekness f  forbearance,  chaniy;  lessons^  alas !  but 
little  heeded^  seemingly^  but  little  understood.  Man- 
kind go  on,  year  after  year,  age  after  age,  setting 
in  stem  judgment,  on  the  weaknesses  and  follies 
of  an  erring  brother — ever  ready  io  break  the 
bruised  reed^  ever  wiUing  ^  cast  the .  first  stone, 
with  a-  hand  sullied  with  equal,  perhaps  greater 
guilt,  a  conscience  burdened  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  enormities. 

But  even  if  we  must  judge  our  fellow  men,  s^l- 
thoogfa  that  is  strictly  forbidden — w.e  should  p&use 
before  we  give  vent  to  that  judgmeot,  in  words 
that  may  inflame,  but  cannot  heal.  There  needs 
some  champion  to  arise,  some  apdstle  of  meek- 
ness, some  good  Father  Mathew  to  teach  men, 
they  have  no  right  to  pervert  one  of  God^s  best 
gifts  to  unworthy  purposes,  to  abuse  the  power, 
which,. properly  wielded,  yields  us  the  eloquence  of 
the  patriot,  the  mild  teachings  of  the  CJiristian, 
the  noble  accents  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence. 
Sad  and  bitter  reflection ! — that  the  power,  which 
can  soothe,  persuade,  soften  and  heal^  should  find 
Its  most  common  exercise,  in  the  sharp  reproof,  the 
keen  sarcasm,  the  biting  jest.  That  the  mild  and 
gentle  accents  of  peace,  sympathy  and  kindness, 
should  hh  so  utterly  lost  and  overwhelmed,  amid 
the  din  and  clash  of  rude  and  boisterous  tongues. 


h  is  a  little,  hot  a  most  powerful  weapon,  and 
moredestmetive  U>  mankind's  peace  akid  happiness, 
than  even  the  draught  that  inebriates,  or  the  deadly 
weapon  that  destroys,  for  its  ammunitinn  is  ines* 
haustible,  universal,  and  indestructible.  More  than 
money  is  it  the  root  of  all  evil — for  it  is  an  active 
worker  of  mischief.  How  many  families  have 
boon  disturbed,  often  dispersed  by  its  baneful  influ* 
ence,  bow  many  sweet  and  holy  >iea  severed,  how 
many  woonda  inflicted,  hew  many  hearts  broken ! 
On  aH  sides  we  behold  evidences  of  its  prevalence, 
its  destructiveness,  and  its  results ;.eve^  where 
we  see  those  whom  God  and  nature  have  joined 
togcaher,  widely,  fatally  severed,  by  this  intempe- 
rate indulgence.  Instead  of  the.  *'«pft  answer 
which  tnrneth  away  wrath,*'  we  have  harsh  rejoin- 
ders— bitter  recriminations — disagreeable  truths, — 
and  why  should  truth  be  rendered  thus  unlovely, 
when  she  is  in  her  own  pure  person,  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly t  Think  you,  my  reader,  this  is  not  an 
important  subject  I — would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  make  an  appeal  in  its  favor,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
grjsat  parties^ofjiocial  reform,  to  the  advocates  of 
association,  to  the  Fourrierites,  to  all  those,  who 
may  chance  to  find  the  tongue  a  potent  little  rebel, 
in.  the  way  of  their  sebemes  for  human  improve- 
ment ?  He^  is  the  great  fundamental  error  in  the 
social  system—- here  is  the  great  first  cause  of  trou- 
ble and  distress  among  us.  Here,  oh  ye  advocates 
of  temperanae-and  cold  water — here  is  a  field  for 
your  best  efibrts, — quiet  the  sharp  tongue,  which 
drives  the  husband  first  to  the  dram  shop,  and  you 
will  have  made  a  great  step  towards  keeping  him 
at  home.  Advocate  not  only  temperance  in  drink- 
ing, but  temperance  in  speaking — temperance  in 
all  things,  temperance  on  a  grand  and  liberal  scale, 
and  depend  upon  it,  the  effort  alone  will  work  its 
own  accomplishment. 

I  had  enlarged  thus  far  upon  the  above  theme, 
dear  R.,  for  your  benefit,  and  with  the  freedom, 
which  your,  kind  favor  towards  my  poor  produu- 
tions  emboldens  roe  to  adopt ;  and,  while  my  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  the  subject,  insensibly  yield- 
ing to  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  heat,  I 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber — during  the  course  of 
which,  I  dreamed  the  following  dream :  Methought 
I  was  wandering  alone,  upon  a  vast,  level  plain — 
the  boundaries  of  which,  instead  of  stretching  far 
away  in  the  usual  dim  perspective  of  a  landscape 
view,  were  hidden  on  all  sides  by  masses  of  cloudy 
vapor.  Studding  the  plain  at  intervals,  occasional 
groups  of  beautiful  trees  lent  a  graceful  and  re- 
freshing shade,  and  numerous  pure  and  limpid 
streams,  issuing  from  beneath  the  cloudy  boundary, 
ran  quietly  and  gently  towards  the  centre  of  the 
level  space,  where,  as  it  were,  by  spontaneous  ac- 
tion} they  all  united  in  forming  a  magnificent  foun- 
tain, which  rose  high  in  air,  its  foamy  crest  undu- 
lating and  waving  against  the  blue  sky,  like  a  gi- 
gantic plume.    Immediately  in  front  of  this  fouo- 
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tain,  which  fonned  an  a^ypropriate  and  magnificent 
canopy,  on  a  throne  of  purest  alabaster,  sat  a  ma- 
jestic female  figure,  who,  by  some  hocus  poous^ 
peculiar  to  the  land  of  dreams,  I  knew  at  once  to 
be  the  Genius  of  Temperance.  Surrounding  her, 
and,  as  it  were,  forming  her  court,  were  grouped, 
in  many  a  l>eauteous  circle,  the  perfect  and  ravish- 
ing forms  of  virtues,  which  men  have  been  per- 
mitted to  know  and  aSJ)ire  after,  but  never  yet  to 
reach.  Peace,  Hope,  and  Charity  were  there,  love- 
ly and  inseparable  sisters  ;-^Forbearance,  Meek- 
ness, Gentleness,  and  Love,  not  that  profane  and 
selfish  deity,  to  which  men  delight  to  pay  homage, 
but  the  pure  offspring  of  religion  and  virtue,  which 
calls  all  inen  brothers,  and  rejects  no'  creature, 
which  God  has  made.  With  calm,  self-conscious 
strength,  there  stood  Fortitude,  supporting,  on  his 
steadfast  arm,  the  drooping  form  of  Patience,  while 
Constancy,  with  brow  serene  as  night,  and  star*like 
eyes,  looked  forth  between  the  two.  Many  other 
pure  and  angelic  forms  were  there,  but  the  wander- 
ing senses  could  not  take  in  their  lineaments,  and, 
Although  I  gazed  with  curious  delight  upon  the 
spectacle,  I  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  its  want  of 
substantiality  ;  a  nervous  dread,  lest  the  whole  ap- 
pearance should  vanish,  which  prevented  my  taking 
more  than  a  hasty  view  of  its  various  wonders. 
Suddenly  a  clear,  ringing  voice  broke  forth  upon 
the  solemn  silence,  like  the  sound  of  a  silver  trum- 
pet. It  proclaimed,  that  the  Genius  of  Tempe- 
rance, having  been  entreated  and  prayed  to  relurn 
to  earth  again,  after  ages  of  banishment,  and  wil- 
ling to  afiford  to  her  true  votaries  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  presence,  had  appointed  this  day,  to 
give  audience  to  all  claims  of  her  subjects, — that 
they  might  show  cause  why  she  should  comply 
with  their  requests,  and  make  report  of  their  exer- 
tions and  their  success  in  her  cause. 

At  this  announcement,  the  before  solitary  plain 
appeared  covered,  all  at  once,  with  a  mighty  and 
tumultuous  throng  of  human  beings— on  every  side 
thej^  pressed  forward,— running,  pushing,  and  jost- 
ling one  another  in  the  intemperance  of  their 
baste,  each  appearing  to  believe  he  had  some  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  favor  of  the  Genius^-each  looking 
with  ill-disgubed  contempt  upon  the  pretensions  of 
his  neighbor — and  each  armed  with  some  favorite 
dogma,  or  mounted  on  some  peculiar  hobby,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  great  preferment  In  the 
approaching  audience.  I  observed  some  carrying 
banners,  emblazoned  with  emblematical  devices — 
and  a  great  many,  among  whom  were  a  vast  num- 
ber with  extremely  red  noses,  rushed,  ostenta- 
tiously, to  the  fountain  and  began  to  drink  like  so 
many  fishes, — while  one  pompous  old  fellow,  with 
a  huge  pile  of  temperance  tracts  under  one  arm, 
stretched  forth  the  other  like  a  pump  handle,  and 
began  spouting  out  the  praises  of  temperance,  in 
a  voice  like  the  roaring  of  Niagara.  Meanwhile, 
the  Genius  awaited,  in  silence,  the  approach  of  her 


pretended  votariea— and  the  trmnpet  voiee  again 
rang  forth,  commanding  silene,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  might  be  heard  by  all.  At  this 
crisis,  Dear  R.,  I—did  not  awake—oh  no,  that 
would- have  been  too  provoking^-bot  '*a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream" — a  confused 
mistiness  seemed  to  envelope  all  jooy  dramatis  per- 
sons— ^for  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  this  was 
a  aort  of -drama  of  which  I  was  the  only  and  privi- 
leged spectatori  The  image  of  the  after  events 
is  but  imperfbotly  stamped  upon  my  memory-^at 
least  until  the  final  catastrophe,  which  was  too 
personal  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  a  fmnt  recollec- 
tion of  a  confusion  of  tongnes,  worse  than  Babel 
of <  old,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  silver  trumpet, 
which  rang  forth  long  and  loud.  The  air  seemed 
filled  with  temperance  tracts,  which  feU  in  such 
qnantities  that  they  forraed^a  rostrum  for  the  pom- 
pous orator,  who  speechified,  undauntedly,  to  the 
very  nose  of  the  Genius,  while  his  admiring  audi- 
tors transferred  to  him  the  worship  they  at  first 
paid  to  her.  I  C9uld  not  help,  inwardly,  contrast- 
ing the  struggling,  excited  throng,  with  the  statue- 
like figure  of  the  majestic  goddess,  as  she  sat  with 
an  immovable  calm  impressed  upon  her  chiseled 
features,  and  thought  it  a  fitting  and  most  forcible 
portraiture  of  human  wisdom  and  divine  truth. 
The  fitful  gleaming  of  the  one,  the  calm,  undying 
glory  of  the  other.  The  first  a  noisy,  turbulent 
torrent,  fretting  at  every  obstacle,  and  foaming  at 
every  inequality — the  last,  still,  silent,  and  immor- 
tal— ^like  the  pure  depths  of  a  mountain  lake,  bring- 
ing dow^  to  earth  *  an  image  of  that  heaven,  of 
which  its  purity  makes  it  the  truest  emblem. 

But  neither  time,  nor  this  intolerable  hot  wea- 
ther, wilt  permit  me  to  dilate  at  much  greater 
length  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  remarkable 
dream.  Among  all  the  thronging  myriads,  none 
appeared  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Genius,  over  whose 
brow  an  expression  of  pain  and  disappointment  was 
gradually  stealing — when,  suddenly,  it  appeared  as 
if  her  eye  fell  upon  me,  as  I  hovered  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  casting,  ever  and  anon,  a  glance 
of  true  adoration  upon  the  divinity,  in  whose  behalf 
I  had  been  making  ray  fbeble  btit  sincere  effort. 
Methought  she  ex  tended,  graciously  towards  me 
her  fair  and  snow  white  hand,  and  a  smile  of  hea- 
venly sweetness  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  to 
relieve  the  classic  coldness  of  her  features,  like  a 
sunbeam  playing  upon  a  marble  statue. 

I  made  almost  superhuman  efiforts  to  reach  the 
foot  of  her  throne,  but  an  unaccountaUe  and  on- 
seen  inflaence  appeared  to  root  me  to  the  spot ; 
the  vast  crowd  turned  upon  me  as  one  'man,  and  a 
perfect  phantasmagoria  of  face^,  distorted  and  dis- 
turbed into  the  most  fantastic  expressions  of  malig- 
nity, glared  upon  me  from  all  sides.  My  letter, 
which  I  thought  I  still  held  in  my  hand,  to  present 
to  the  genius,  as  a  token  of  my  exertions  in  her 
cause,  was  snatched  from  me,  and  instead,  I  found 
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nyaelf.the  bftppy  poaMssor  of  a*  tract,  bmring 
the  interaating  title  of  ''  Tidiags  for  Topew ;  or, 
the  Last  Kick  of  King  Alcohol."  "  Joio  the 
Teetotal  Society"-^*^  Spiritotta  Liquora"—- "^  Ab«ti- 
nenoe" — ^^  CM  Water^*  were,  sboated  in  my  be^ 
wildered  ears.  I  felt  mj^elf  home  along  »■  by  a 
raafaing  mighty  wind,  amid  -a  chonia  of  singing, 
ahoating  and  tereamiog.  I  foand  myself  raddeoly 
liAed  high  in  air,  jiyst  caaght  one  glance  of  the 
aerene  eoantenance  of  the  Genius,  as,  sarroonded 
by  her  court,,  she  floated  -majestically  upward,  and 
was  soused,  head  over  heels,  in  the  basin  of  the 
fonntahfi,  with  ita  rushing  waters  pouring  a  dduge 
of  foam  around  me,  and  driving  me  still  under  and 
under  with' their  ceaeelese  plonge.  At  this  crisis, 
I  did  awake,  bat  it  was  some  time,  befure  i  Ailly 
escaped  frem  the  inflaence  of  the  land  of  shadows— 
for  the  sound  of  falling  watera  still  perplexed  me, 
and  kept  mewandenog  between  sleep  and  waking. 
A  soft,  gurgling  sound,  followed  by  a  sodden  plange, 
was,  at  intervals,  peroeptibla  in  the  silence  of  the 
apartment,  and,  at  last,  fully  awakened,  I  rose  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  unusual  sounds.  And 
what  think  you  it  was,  gentle  reader  1— Lo !  in  my 
basin,  which  contained  just  enough  water  to  Wecnre 
without  drowbing  him — ^a  fat  little  moose  swam 
inoessantly  round  and  round.  He  was  a  very  un- 
willing tee-to-taller  however — like  many  other 
folks  he  had  got  too  much  cold  water,  and  it  waa 
bis  strenoous  efforts  to  escape,,  which  had  affected 
my  slumbers  and  procnred  you  the  pleasure  ef 
hearing  my  dream. 

If  it  has  relieved  a  singfe  weary  moment,  or 
amused  ^  single  Mray  hour,  my  object  is  accom- 
plished. Therefore,  good,  bad«  or  indifibrent*  oh, 
my  laonbrations !  I  dedicate  you  to  all  those,  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  read  you  ;  and 
BO  great  is  my  good  nature,  and  freedom  from  the 
vsual  touchiness  of  scribblers,  that  even  if  they  be 
pronounced  duller  than  a  dull  lecture,  and  more 
tedious  than  a  rainy  day^  gentle  and  kind  reader, 
jon  are  still  welcome  to  them.  Withhonest  Dog- 
berry I  exclaim,  '*  were  they  ten  times  more  tedious, 
I  coold  find  it!  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  on  y^ur 
worship."  • ' 


RIEGO'S  HYMN. 

Where  «ar  swords  are  uplifted 

Our  countcy  to  save, 
Let  us  chant,  brother  Soldiers, 

The  Hymn  of  the  Brave. 

Ita  deep  swelling  acceata 
Fly  loud  the  world  round  ; 

And  the  Cid's  proud  descendants 
Awake  at  the  sound. 

Our  country  invokes  us ; 

The  foeroan  is  nigh: 
Then  swear  for  our  country 

To  casquer  or^ie. 


Prouder  ehj«oi  ne*er  hallowed 
The  concord  of  song ; 

On  valor  more  daring 
The  sun  never  shone, 

Than  the  day  when  Riego, 

With  bosom  on  flame, 
Raised  the  banner  of  freedom 

hi  battle's  acclaim. 

Then  haste  to  the  conflict; 

Our  country  to  save : 
And  our  anthem  in  Heaven 

Bo  "the  Hymn  of  the  Brave.* 


THE  BASQUE  PROVINCES  GF  SPAIN, 

(  Translated  from  the  French.) 

I  was  oonversiogp  to-day  with  the  Tiear  of 
Hernani,  Don  Augustin  Iturriagat  a  man  of  seinBO 
aad  eduoatioD,  respecting  the  immunities  of  the 
three  Basque  provinces^  Guipaacoa,  Biscay  and 
Alava,  to. which  immunities  they  owe  the  name  of 
the  exempt  provinces.  This  knowledge  is  useful 
to  enable  us  to  understand  properly  the  heroic  resis- 
.t^nce  made  by  the  Basqnes  to  the  Queen*s  armies. 

*t  The  hermandad  of  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,'' 
says  the  hook  of  the  fueros,  *'  ia  a  very  old  fede*- 
ration,  formed  for  ever  and  ever  between  the  muni- 
cipal copBcils  of  all  its  inhabitants,  with  a  view  to 
eonsidering  the  measures  best  suited  to  secure  the 
King's  service,  as  well  as  thatof  therepublicf  and, 
lastly,  to  .maintaining  all  the  proviecial  privileges, 
exemptions  and  liberties/' 

This  real  republican  federation  is  composed  of 
about  a  hundred  cities  and  boroughs,  which  recog- 
nise no' capital ;  the  eighteen  most  important  have, 
however,  the  right  of  becoming,  by  turns,  the  seat 
of  the  General  Junta.  This  Junta  is  composed  of 
sixty-six  procuradores,  c<Hnmissioners,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  oorregider,  nominated  by  the  King, 
who  usually  oonfers  this  office  on  a  magistrate  of 
the  coprt.  of  Panipeluna  and  Valladolid  :  if  the  cor- 
regidor  is  absent  or  sick,  the  presidency  of  the 
Junta  belongs  of  right  to  the  alcade  of  the  city  or 
t»Qrough  where  it  is  assembled.  Thus,  very  lately, 
the  alcade  of  Sestona,  a  poor  locksmith,  was  seen 
presiding  over  the  assembly,  wherein  sat  the  count 
of  MoQteron,  the  Duke  of  Grenada  and  the  richest 
prf^rietors  of  Guipuzcoa.  The  isorregidor  cannot 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  debates  of  the  Junta, 
unless  it  encroaches  on  the  royal  prerogative ;.  then 
he  assumes  bis  reserved  rights  and  protests  againat 
its  resolutions ;  bis  political  part  is  confined  to  this 
alone.  Such  is  the  dj^fereitce  paid  by  the  crown 
to  the  province,  that,  if  a  corregidor  should  happen 
to  sign  an  Act  of  the  Junta,  which  shonkl  after- 
wards be  found  affected  by  some  illegality,  and  if 
the  province  should  be  sentenced  to  be  fined  by  the 
crown,  it  is  he  alone  that  would  have  to  pay  it. 
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The  corregidor  i«  changed  every  six  years,  and 
iK-hat  is  remarkable,  because  it  proves  to  what  ex- 
tent Guipuzcoa  is  independent  of  the  crown,  ac- 
cording to  the  fiiero,  the  King  has  no  right  to  send 
a  new  corregidor,  except  apon  the  formal  demand 
that  is  made  to  him  for  one  by  the  province :— only 
out  of  regard  to  royalty^  from  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  usual  for  the  retiring  corregidor  himself,  to 
solicit  of  the  king  a  successor^  or  else,  if  the  pro- 
vince agrees  to  it,  a  new  appointment  ia  bis  own 
favor. 

The  Janta  is  entirely  renewed  every  year,  and 
its  sessions,  which  are  secret,  commence  on  the 
sixth  of  May  and  last  only  eleven  days.  Before 
breaking  up,  the  Janta  causes  an  account  of  its 
sessions  to  her  published,  and  nominates  a  deputa- 
cian  de  gohierna^  composed  of  seven  members, 
chosen  from  its  own  body,  which  exercises  the 
executive  power,  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  Janta. 
The  first  member  chosen,  assuihes  the  title  of  pri- 
mer deputadOf  who  might  well  be  called  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  little  republic.  Formefly,  his  office 
was  altogether  honotary ;  now,  they  allow  him  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  pesetas,  under  the  name 
of  expenses  of  representation.  The  first  deputy 
resides  for  three  years  at  Azpeitia,  three  at  Azcoi- 
tia,  three  at  Tolosa  and  three  at  Saint  Sebastian. 
He  has  the  power  of  summoning  around  him  the 
other  six  members  of  the  deputacion  de  gobiemo^ 
and,  when  circumstances  require  it,  he  convokes;  by 
his  own  authority,  an  extraordinary  Junta  of  all  the 
procuradores,  without  needin*  authority  for  it  fVom 
Madrid,  or  from  the  cotregidor,  to  whom  he  merely 
gives  notice  of  the  resolutioY)  that  he  has  taken. 


to  the  ayuntamientbs  generates ^  great  manlcipal 
assemblies  convoked,  by  the  souiiid '  of '  t5e~  fife  ahd 
tambourine,  in  which  every  noble  inhabitant,  pos- 
sessed of  real  estate,  sits.  (In  Biscay,  the  law  re- 
quires a  foguera,  a  hearth,  a  fire,  in  other  werd^ 
that  the  hidalgo  does  not  lie  in  the  open  air.)  This 
requisite  of  nobility,  which,  everywhere  else,  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  exclusion  for  the  benefit  of  a 
privileged  class,  is  here  a  burlh^  to  no  one. 
Every  inhabitant  of  Guipuzcoa,  that  can  prove  that 
his  family  derives  its  origin  from  that  province,  is 
noble  from  that  single  circumstance.  It  is  only  the 
issue  of  foreigners  that*  are  not  noble,  and  every 
one  of  native  stock  may  clothe  himself  in  his  secu- 
lar hidalgoship,  from  the  player  of  the  fife  and  tam- 
bourine, from  the  ornfanist,  the  algnazil  and  the 
barber,  up  to  the  individual  most  highly  situated  in 
respect  to  fortune.  Like  an  affectionate  mother, 
the  little  Guipuzcoan  republic,  has  treated  all  her 
children  with  equal  love,  except,  however,  the 
lawyers,  to  whom  the  law  has  not  only  refused  the 
honor  of  being  able  to  sit  as  procuradores  in  the 
General  Junta,  but  has  even  prohibited  their  ap- 
pearing in  the  place  where  it  is  assembled,  under 
penalty  of  immediate  expulsion  and  a  fine  of  five 


tboaMDd  nmavedie.  Sacfa,  in  shvrt,  is  the  fear 
with  wbieh  the  bar's  spirit  of  ebicanery  baa  in- 
spired the  BasqaeSf  that  every  lawyer,  residing  id  the 
city  where  the  Janta  nta,  contricted'  6f  having  had 
interoonrae  with  a  procorador  daring  the  session, 
may  be  expelled  firom  it  by  the  4lcade  for  the  whole 
time  of  the  session.  '(In  Biscay,  it  is  not  the  law- 
yeni,  bat  the  priests,  that  are  stamped  with  political 
incapacity  aed  cannot  be  elected  procuradores.) 

The  commanes  aometiiBes  allow  individoals,  not 
Baaqnes,  to  make  their  proofs  of  nolHlity.  For  this 
purpose,  the  ayantamiento  of  the  borongh,  where 
the  stranger  asks  jto  fix  his  residence,  sends  two  of 
its  members  into  the  place  of  the  peUtioner's  birth, 
with  orders  to  commence  ail  inquiry  into  his  hidal- 
goship. On  the  return  of  these  envoya,  the  ayoa- 
tamiento  resolves  itself  into  a  heraldic  court,  and, 
the  documents  in  hand,  grants,  or  refuses  the  letters 
of  nstanlizxtion  that  are  asked  of  it.  The  stranger, 
onoe  natoraliaed,  may  aspire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  ayantamiento,  and  even  deputy  to  the  Junta ; 
proridiBd,  however,  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  for  the 
fuero  says,  positively,  ^'  Every  person  of  French 
origin  shaH  be  forever  excladed  from  the  ayanta- 
miento, and  from  every  office  in  the  republic.'' 

The  procuradores  wear  a  French  dress  and  a 
sword,  which  th^  Jay  down  on  enterihg  the  hall  of 
session.  A  snnptaary  law  prohibits  to  them  aH 
embroidery  in  gold,  sr  silver,  on  their  uniform,  and 
the  military  themselves,  who  happen  to  be  procura- 
dores, are  obliged  to  appear  in  civil  attire. 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised,  either  by  the 
corregidor,  assisted  by  four  Judges,  nominated .  by 
the  province,  or  by  the  alcades  of  theviHages  at  the 


The  nomination  of  the  procuradores  appertains <  option  of  the  contending  parties,  who  may  appeal 


from  the  decisions  given  against  them  to  the  high 
audieneia  of  Valladolid,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  they 
may  have  recourse  to  the  hall  of  the  mil  y  quvni- 
enlcs  of  Itfadrid,  thus  called,  because,  before  a  cause 
can  be  argued  therein,  the  parties  must  deposit -fif- 
teen' hundred  good  doubloons  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  proceeding.  As  to  the  legislation,  it  is  the 
same  as  that  which  prevails  in  Castillo. 

The  adtninistration  of  each  commune  is  com- 
posed of  an  alcade,  two  lieutenants,  a  notary-secre- 
tary and  an  alguazil ;  except  the  latter,  the  dis- 
charge of  their  offices  is  gratuitous.  The  alcade 
combines  in  his  own  person  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers  in  the  first  instance,  as  has  been  said. 
One  of  the  alcade's  duties  is  to  assemble  and  re- 
view, once  a  year,  the  alarde  of  his  commune ; 
this  is  the  assembling  of  all  the  young  people  of 
the  borough,  able  to  bear  arms.  The  alarde  is 
commanded  by  the  alcade  and  his  two  lieutenants, 
and  each  of  the  companies,  that  compose  it,  is  under 
the  orders  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pality ;  the  honor  of  carrying  the  standard  of  the 
commune  belongs  to  the  retiring  alcade.  Usually, 
the  alarde  is  called  together  on  the  festival-day  of 
the  village,  and  each  deputy  to  the  General  Junta 
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is  boQDil  to  furnish  written  proof  that  the  alarde 
has  been  duly  and  properly  held  in  the  commune 
that  he  represents. 

The  alcade  renders  an  account,  to  the  general 
ayuntamiento  of  his  commune,  of  the  management 
of  the  pabtic  money.  If  he  has  laid  by  any  savings 
during  the  yeac,  it  is  seldom  that  part  of  them  is 
not  spent  in  some  act  ef  public  rejoicingf.  In  the 
genend  ayuntamiento,  held  on  St;  John^s  day,  this 
year  at  Hemain,  at  the  request  of  the  hidalgo  cul- 
tiTatofs,  they  were  used  to  boy.  some  hogsheads  of 
Navarrese  wipe,  Ddtch  cheese,  and  excellent  In- 
dian-corn bread,  («  kind  of  broad  thin  cakes,  baketd 
between  two  iron  plates  heated  at  the  fire,)  on  which 
they  dined  in  the  square  of  the  commune. 

Like  the  proeuradores,  the  vicars  of  the  villages 
are  nominated  by  the  general  ayontamientos.  In 
some  localities,  however,  as  at  Oyarvun,  all  the  in^ 
habitants,  even  lYiepardioserosj  beggars,  take  part 
in  the  election  ef  the  pastor  of  the  commune.  The 
faero  provides  that  no  priest  shall  aspire  to  becom- 
ing the  vicar  of  a  village,  unless  he  can  prove  that 
he  derives  his  <Hrigin  from  it.  The  tithes  serve  to 
msiotain  the  clergy. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  ecelesiastioal^  Jurisdic- 
tion, Ooipuxcoa  is  subject  to  the  Navair^ese  bishop  of 
Fampeluna,  as  Alava  and  Biscay  are  Iq  the  Spanish 
lH8h<^  of  Callahorra.  Doubtless,  in  making  this 
mrrangement,  the  Kings  of  Spain  thought  it  would 
be  too  dangerous  for  them  to  constitute  aki  indepen- 
dent clergy,  in  provinces  already  so  independent. 
It  is  evidently,  from  this  fear,  that  they  have  never 
consented  to  the  erection  of  any  Episcopal  see  in 
the  Basque  country. 

Guipoacea  provides  fcu^  the  maintenance  of  its 
roads,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  central  adminis- 
tntiour  by  means  of  tolls  &nd-  the  duties  levied  at 
the  gates  of  the  tillages.  Among  the  duties  laid 
open  the*  introduction  of  certain  artreles  of  con- 
ramption,  it  is  at  least  curious  to  observe,  that  that 
which  is  laid  upon  meat,  partly  serves  to  benefit  the 
foundlings,  so  numerous  inrthis  country,  that  the  hos- 
^tals  are  not  sufficient  to  contain  them. .  If  a  family 
be  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
does  not  furnish  an  asylum  to  one  of  these  inno- 
cent creatures.  It  ofteur  happens,  that  the  good 
▼illager  is  awakened  in  surprise,  by  an  infernal 
iBcket,  made  at  his  door.  Believing  that  he  is  to 
receive  some  important  message,  the  good  man 
makes  baste  to  come  down  to  the  street ;  but  in- 
attead  of  the  messenger,  who  has  taken  himself  ofif, 
he  only  finds  a  poor  new-born,  to  which  be  has  not 
the  heart  to  refuse  a  shelter. 

Some  words,  now,  respecting  the  privileges  of 
Goipuzcoa.  Tliey  consist  ofcostwnbres  hXidfueros. 
The  eostombres  are,  as  the  word  indicates,  old 
cnstoms,  anterior  to  the  annexation  of  the  Basque 
provinces  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  foeros  are 
ikvors,  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  granted  to  these 
provinces,  to  compensate  them  for  the  services  that 


they  rendered  the  monarchy,  during  the  long  wars 
waged  by  them,  either  against  the  Moors  or  against 
the  Kings  of  France,  or,  lastly,-  against  their  own 
rebellions  subjects. 

Among  the  fiieros,  is  one  of  which  the  Guipuz- 
coans  are  very  vain;  it  is  that,  by  which  Don 
Enrique  IV.  granted,  in  1466,  the  title  of  very  noWe 
and  ^ery  loyal -to  their  province ;  they  are  so  proud 
of  it,  that  there  is  not  a  little  borough  that,  in  all 
its  public  acts,  does  not  call  itself  la  muy  noble  y 
muy  leal  villa  de  — •. 

Now,  how  can  we  distinguish  which  immunity  is 
costumbre  and  which  Is  otilyJtter&?  If  is  very  dif^ 
ficult  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  upon  this  subject; 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand;  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
all  their  immunities  are  anterior  to  the  union  of 
their  provinoe  with  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Spanish  writers  are  seen  racking  their 
brains  to  prove  that  they  were  all*  granted  by  their 
Kings,  which  implies,  in  their  opinion,  the  power 
to  revoke  them.  However,  this  may  be,  here  are 
the  immunities  that  Guipuzcoa  has  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial. 

Perfect  freedom  of  trade  with  the  interior,  as  with 
the  exterior^  of  the  proTince. 

Complete  exemption  from  every  kind  of  impost, 
manorial  or  otherwise,  except,  however,  the  alcO' 
labOf  a  light  tribute  paid  to  the  crown,  barely 
amounting  to  42,000  reals,  in  token  of  vassalage, 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  and  the  sale 
of  the  iron  of  the  province.  In  some  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  upon  the  demand  made  to  it  by  the 
crown,  the  province  also  grants  it  a  sum  of  money 
under  the  name  of  donativo^  gift. 

The  free  sale  of  salt  and  tobacco,  no  impost  upon 
timber,  no  tax  on  oontracts,  nor  upon  inheritances, 
&o.  Exemption  from  all  compulsory  military  8er<> 
vice ;  in  case  of  war^  however,  all  the  Guipuzcoans 
must  run  to  arms,  but  only  for  the  defence  of  their 
soil,  and  the  province  ftlone  has  the  right  of 'nomi« 
nating  the  coronet,  or  general-in-chief,  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia. 

The  nominations  conceded  to  the  province  of 
the  hotarie  and  the  alcade  of  sacas,  a  magistrate 
entrusted  with  watching  over  the  exportation  of 
money  on  the  frontier  of  Behobid. 

Old  fueros,  by  which  the  crown  has  promised 
never  to  build  any  fortress,  city,  or  village  in  Goi- 
puzcoa, without  the  Junta^s  consent,  and  never  to 
place  in  this  province  any  Spanish  employ^,  unless 
it  be  for  the  service  of  the  carriage  of  letters,  of 
which  the  crown  has  the  monopoly. 

Inviolability  of  the  debtor's  person,  whose  house, 
arms  and  horses^an  never  be  comprised  in  the  se- 
questration of  his  effects. 

It  is  lastly  said,  in  Title  29,  of  the  fueros  of  the 
province:  "  Such  is  the  respect  due  to  the  fueros^ 
that  if  ever  a  minister  of  justice,  or  any  person, 
however  powerful  he  may  be,  dares  to  infringe 
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them,  every  Guipuacoan  shall  have  the  right,  not 
only  to  resist  him,  hot  to  kill  him.'' 

The  arms  of  Guipuzcoa  are  three  trees,  rising 
from  amidst  the  waves  of  the  sea;  a  king  sitting 
on  a  throne  and  resting  his  right  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword,  the  j>oint  of  which  is  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  lastly,  the  twelve  cannons  taken 
by  the  Guipuzcoans  from  the  French,  at  the  time  of 
the  memorable  victory  of  Elizoodo,  (1512.) 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  enlarge  upon  the  fue- 
ros  of  Guipuzcoa,  to  avoid  uscdess  repetitions,  in 
speaking  to  you  of  those  of  Biseay  and  Alava ;  for 
the  fueros,  that  those  two  provinces  enjoy,  are  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Guipuzcoa* 

The  political  organization  of  the  very  noble  and 
laery  loyal  lordship  of  Biscay  is  much  more  compli- 
cated, than  that  of  Guipuzcoa.  It  is  composed  of  two 
assemblies ;  the  one  extraordinary,  known  by  the 
name  of  merindad ;  the  other  ordinary,  called 
junta  general.  To  the  latter,  is  committed  the 
nomination  of  the  members  of  the  regimiento,  a 
magistracy  under  the  presidency  of  the  eorregidor 
general,  as  well  as  the  election  of  the  two  deputies, 
who,  jointly  with  the  same  eorregidor,  form  the 
depuiacion  de  gobiemo*  All  (his  requires  some 
explanations. 

According  to  its  fueros,  the  lordship  of  Biseay 
has  the  right  of  meeting,  in  general  juota,  every  two 
years,  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  which  is  situated 
a  little  distance  from  the  village  of  that  name.  Tt 
is  under  this  tree,  that,  with  uncovered  heads  and 
standing,  the  hundred  and  eight  procuradores  of 
Biscay  take,  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
regimiento  sitting  upon  stone  seats,  the  oath  to 
maintain  the  fueros  and  respect  the  rights  of  the 
lord ;  for,  in  Biscay,  the  King  is  called  by  no  other 
title.  The  procuradores  then  go  into  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  of  Antigua,  and  open  the  session,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  deputacion  de  gobiemo.  The 
sittings  are  held  with  open  doors,  and  entrance  is 
free  to  every  body.  The  gallery,  appropriated  to 
the  public,  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  twenty- 
six  old  lords  of  Biscay,  from  Sopez,  surnamed  the 
Red  Corsair,  (848)  to  the  Infant  Don  Juan  I.,  who, 
on  ascending  the  throne  of  Castille,  incorporated 
Biscay  with  the  monarchy.  The  elbow-chairs  of 
the  three  Presidents  are  placed  at  4he  foot  of  the 
altar ;  all  around  the  pave  are  arranged,  in  the  form 
of  a, horse-shoe,  three  rows  of  benches,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  reserved  far  the  padres  de  la  provincial 
fathers  of  the  province,  the  name  by  which  they 
designate  the  former  deputies,  to  whom  is  allowed, 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Junta, -only  an  advisory 
voice.  The  archives  of  the  lordship  are  kept  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  chapel ;  the  great  seal  is  also 
deposited  there,  and  the  eorregidor  is  obliged  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  deputies  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  whenever  it  is  demanded  of  him.  The 
debates  of  the  Junta  are  indiscriminately  in  Basque 
and  in  Spanish,  but  are  published  only  in  the  latter 


language.  Two  important. things  aie  to  be  ob- 
served in  Biscay  :  the  lordship  pays  no  tax,  not 
even  the  alcabala  to  the  lord,  to  whom  it  is  at 
liberty  to  grant  or  refuse  tlie  doatUivo,  when  it  is 
asked  of  it  through  theijaedium  of  the  eorregidor. 
Except  in  a  few  plaees,  all  the  inhabitanta  of  each 
commune  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  two  pro- 
curadores to  the  Junta,  also. in  that  of  the  vicars, 
likewise  cliooen  by  the  mere  majority  of  votes.  It 
is,  as  yon  see,  pore  democracy  that  rtiigns  in  Biscay. 

The  other  assembly,  known  by  the  name  of  me- 
rindad^  is  composed  of  extraordinary  envoys  from 
all  the  communes  of  the.  lordship.  Convoked  on 
urgent  occasions  by  the  regimiento,  it  meets  first 
at  Begoria,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  and  then  removes  to  Bilbao,  when,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  corregider  and  the  two  deputies, 
it  consults  about  the  affairs  that  have  required  its 
convening.  Th&decisiope  of  the  merindad  have 
as  muoh  foice  as  those  of  the  general  junta  of 
Guernica,  to  which,  however,  are  reserved  certain 
attributes  that  make  it  a  real  sovereign  representa- 
tion. The  regimiento  of  the- province  is  nominated 
by  it  every  two  years.  For  this  purpose,  the  {mo- 
curadores  divide  themselves  -  into  two  bans^  one 
called  onazinOf  the  other  gamboino,  titles  borrowed 
from  the ^ civil  wars  that  formerly  desolated  Biscay. 
(It  was  in  the  reign  of  John  I. ;  they  fought  in  the 
fields  of  Uribarrigamboa,  long  and  furiously ;  the 
question  was  serious — it  was  whether  a  cwtain 
colossal  wax-candle,  that  was  to  figure  in  aproaes- 
sion,  should  be  carried  by  the  hands,  or  on  the  shoul- 
ders, by  the  deputies  of  the  Basquis  federation.) 

In  each  ban^  three  electors  are  drawn  by  lot. 
Each  of  these  electors  proposes  a  certain  number 
of  candidates  to  his  ban,  from  whom  are  chosen,  by 
lot,  two  deputies,  six  regidores,  two  syndics  and 
two  secretaries.  These  same  Sectors  then  nomi- 
nate six  regidores,  who  are  called  regidores  electos^ 
who,  in  the  meetisg  of  the  regimiento,  take  prece- 
dence of  the  six  regidores  drawn  by  lot.  The 
regimiento  thus  composed  of  eighteen  members 
meets,  regularly,  once  a  year  at  Bilbao ;  and, .on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  often  as  the  deputacion  de 
gobiemo  thinks  proper. 

The  deputacion  de  gobiemo  is  the  execntive  of 
the  province.  It  is  composed  of  two  deputies, 
members  of  the  regimiento  and  of  the  eorregidor, 
who  presides  over  it.  To  it  appertain  the  politick 
control  of  the  acts  of  the  eorregidor  sent  to  Madrid 
and  all  the  administrative,  military  and  judicial 
measures.  It  takes  charge  of  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  laid  by  the  Junta  of  Guernica,  to  which  it 
subsequently  submits  a  printed  statement  of  all  the 
acts  of  its  administration.  In  case  of  war,  it  regu- 
lates by  itself  every  thing  relating  to  the  defence 
of  the  country ;  it  decides,  in  the  first  instance,  npon 
the  proofs  of  nobility  and  purity  of  blood  to  be  fur- 
nished by  all  persons  in  the  monarchy,  desiring  to 
fix  their  demicUe  in  Biscay ;  and  lastly,  sees  that 
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the  neasures,  that  the  ooriigidor  tbinlcA  it  hia  doty 
to  take  in  his  capacity  of  royal  envoy,  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  fueroa  of  the  proyio«e.  Ohaerve 
upon  this  point,  that  every  gaarantee  is  given  to 
the  province ;  for  the  decisions  of  the  depntation, 
being  had  by  majority  of  voices,  if  the  corregidor 
were  to  propose  the  adoption  of  any  measure  ioju- 
rio«is  to  the  country,  he  would  r  inevitably  have 
against  him  the  voices  of.  the  two  deputies.  Be- 
sides, the  fueroa  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  some 
abuse  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the.corregidort  say 
Qxpressly  under  Title  1st., "  Every  ordinance  issued 
against  Uie  liberties  of  the  country  shaH  be  register- 
edf  but  not  executed,  (obedezcase  y  no  se  cumjda.^'*} 
On  the  other  hand,  the  corregidor  is  obliged  to  affix 
his  signature  to  all  the. acts . that  the  two, deputies 
think  proper  to  enact  npon  their  own  responsibility, 
for  the  good  of  the  lordship. 

Every  borough^  or  to  use-  a  term,  consecrated 
in  the  fneros,  every  republic  of 'Biseay  is  internally 
administered  in  the  manner  the  m(^t  independent 
of  the  general  body.  It  is  bound,  only,  for.iiirm^s 
sake,  to  present  a  statement  of  its  administration 
to  the  corregidor,  or  to  his  lieutenant,  residing  at 
Guernica,  when  they  make  the  tour  of  the  lordship. 

Every  Biscayan  is  noble,  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  his  Biscayan  origin,  and  the  fuero  ex- 
presses this  quality  by  the  words  Todo  Viscayo  de 
Viscaya  eji,7wble.,  £xempt  from  all  conscription, 
the  Biscayan  cannot  be  compelled  to  fight  without 
the  territory  of  his  province ;  whose  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  fueros,  ^re  the  ocean  and  a  tree,  called 
el  arbor  malato,  situated  near  the  village  of  Lu- 
jaondo. 

There  are  two.  systems  of  laws  in  Biscay  ;  that 
of  Castillo^  which  rules  the  cities,  subject  to  the 
general  legislation  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  the 
terra  Udna,  or  country,  which  enjoys  a  jurisdiction 
altogether  special,  and  as  old  as  the  p|K)vince. 
The  cause  of  this  diflfeience,  is,  that  t)ie  ground 
occupied  by  the  cities  is  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  crown  of  Qpain,  whilst  the  country  is  con- 
sidered entirely  independent  of  iL  We  may  cite, 
as  a  characteristic  trait  of  this  difference,  Ihe  power 
that  every  father  gf  a  family  in  the  terra  Udna  has 
of  leaving  all  his  property  io  one  of  his  children, 
excluding  all  the  others,  to  each  of  whom  he  is, 
however,  obliged  to  leave  un  arbol  el  mas  cabecerQ\ 
una  teja  y  dqs  reaUs  de  plala  ;  one  of  tlte  highest 
trees,  a  tile  and  ten  pence  in  money.  In  the  vil- 
lages, on  the  contrary,  the  father  can  dispose  of 
only  the  third  and  the  fifth  .of  his  property,  as  is 
done  in  all ,  the.  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Another 
curious  peculiarity  is  that  .relating  to  murderers, 
who,  in  the  terra  lldna^  cannot  be  pursued  as  assas- 
ains,  if  the  relations  of  the  victim  grant  them  their 
pardon.  This  fuero  is  known  by  the  name  oi  per- 
dan  de  los  parientes  del  fnuerio. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  new  reign,  the  Kings 
of  Spain  are  bound,  in  their  capacity  of  lords  of 
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Biscay,  to  appear  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  there 
to  take-  the  oath  to  the  fueros  of  the  lordship ;  but 
usually  they  confine  themselves  to  confirming  ihem 
by  royal  proclamation.  •••. 

No  Biscayan  can  be  removed  from  before  the 
judges  of  his  province,  unless  it  be  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Grand  Judge  of  Biscay,  residing  at  Val- 
ladolid,  who  sits  every  Thursday  in  the  year. 
Lastly,  such  is  the  consideration  in  which  the 
Biscayans  were  formerly  held  by  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  that  wiien  the  torture  and  the-  bastinado 
were  included  among  criminal  punishments,  they 
could  not  upon  apy  pretext  be  inflicted  upon  any 
inhabitant  of  the  lordship.  See  in  what  terms,  so 
honoraUe  to  the  Biscayans,  Ferdinand  VI.,  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  subject,  in  his  proclama-^ 
tionof  1754  J  '*  Seeing  that  the  Biscayans  pirj^er' 
death  to  dishonor,  I  command  that  no  one  hive 
power  to  Sentence  them  to  any  punishments  that 
cannot  be  inflicted  upon  hidalgos.  The  judges  may 
increase  the  time  of  imprisonment,  or  the  amount 
of  the  fines  to  satisfy  public  justice,  but  they  shall 
always  take  care  to  observe  .that  the  quality  of  the 
punishment  decreed  against  the  Biscayans  does  not 
oflend,  or  wound  the  point  of  honor  of  vassals  so 
noble  and  loyal."  .     . 

The  arms  of  Biscay  are  Argent,  the  tree  of 
Guernica,  with  two  wolves  sable,  each  devouring  a 
lamb.  According  to  the  chroniclers,  Don  Lopez, 
the  first  Count  of  Biscay,  having  dreamt,  the  night 
before  tha  battle  of  Arrigoria,  of  two  wolves  de* 
vouring  lambs,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of. Guernica, 
had'  the  dream  that  had  preceded  bis  victory  painted 
on  his  buckler ;  thei^ce  the  origin  of  the  escutcheon 
of  Biscay.  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola  is  the  patron 
of  the  lordship;  he  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
so  at  the  General  Junta,  held  at  Guernica  in  1680, 
upon  the  proofs  furnished  by  Father  Don  Gabriel 
Ilendo,  that  the  (bunder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
was  the  son  of  a  Biscayan  woman.  ,  On  the  Saint's 
day,  jeach  new  regimiento,  assembled  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Jago,  of  Bilbao,  takes,  after  solemn 
mass,  between  the.  hands  of  ^he  officiating  priest, 
the  oath  to  preserve  forever  the  fueros  of  the  lord- 
ship unimpaired. 

Lastly,  the  Jnnta  of  the  very-  noble  and  veiy 
loyal  province  of  Alava  meets  twice  a  year :  the 
first  time,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis  of  Yittoria  :  the  second,  in  September, 
in  some  eountry-boroagh.  Both  sessions  are  alike 
secret.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  in  com- 
mon by  the  royal  corregidor  and  by  the  deputy 
general,  chosen  every  year  by  the  Junta  of  Vittoria. 
Whilst  he  is  in  office,  the  deputy  has  the  rank  of 
Major  General.  The  nomination  of  the  alcades 
belongs  to  the  gejaeral  ayuntamientos ;  in  some 
places,  however,  it  is  the  retiring  alcade  that  nomi- 
nates his  successor.  The  procuradores  to  the  Junta 
and  the  vicars  of  the  villages  are  also  chosen  by  the 
general  ayunUnientos  of  the  thirty-six  hermanda- 
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des,  brtftherboods,  conipoaing  the  great  Alavese 
hermaDdad.  Formerly,  these  brotherhooda  held 
their  Juntas  in  the  fsinoaa  i^in  of  Arriaga,  and, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  chroniclers,  the 
wives  of  the  hidalgos  had  an  equal  right  of  voting 
with  their  noble  husbands.  Tbe  anpa  of  Alara  are 
a  castle  with  turrets,  from  the  battlements  of  which 
proceeds  an  armed  arm  that  seems  to  threaten 
heaven  and  earth.  Lastly,  those  of  the  federation 
of  the  three  Basque  sisters^  as  the  three  provinces 
of  Guipozcoa,  Biscay  and  Alava  style  each  other, 
are  three  interlaced  hands  with  the  words  Irurac 
bait  the  three  one.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  three 
Basque  sisters  make  a  foreign  family,  amidst  the 
great  Spanish  family.  Language,  manners,  tradi- 
tions, institutions,  all  contribute  to  this  difference, 
to  this  isolation.  The  commodities,  the  manufiic- 
tared  goods  of  the  Basques  are  considered  as  of 
foreign  origin  and  pay  a  duty  upon  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  before  passing  into  Castillo ;  lastly,  they  are 
forbidden  to  have  any  direct  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

If  yon  now  ask  me  how  it  happened,  that  a  coun- 
try, where  the  spirit  of  independence  and  liberty 
appears  innate,  embraced  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  to  explain  to  you  the 
motives  of  it,  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  historic  past  of  these  provinces. 
Guipozcoa,  Alava  and  Biscay  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  in  1200,  Don  Alonzo 
VIJL,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Don 
Sancho  the  Strong,  King  of  Pampeluna,  who  was 
in  Morocco,  invaded  Alava,  and  laid  siege  to  Vit- 
toria.  Then  the  Alavese  communes,  either  be-» 
cause  they  feared  being  conquered,  or  because  they 
thought  it  would  be  niore  expedient  for  them  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Kings  of  Castille, 
than  with  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  gave  themselves 
np  voluntarily  to  Don  Alonzo.  "  The  King  was 
at  Burgos,"  says  the  historian  Mariana,  •*  when  the 
ambassadors  of  that  part  of  Caiitabria  called  Alava 
came  to  seek  him,  and  paid  him  homage  for  this 
territory,  which,  hitherto,  had  been  free  and  inde- 
pendent, without  acknowledging  any  other  laws 
than  its  own  fueros.  Assembled  afterwards  in  the 
plain  of  Ariaga,  the  Alavese  communes  swore  obe- 
dience to  the  King  in  person,  placing,  of  their  own 
free  will,  the  old  liberties  of  the  country  under  his 
protection." 

Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay  having  foRowed  the  ex- 
ample that  had  been  set  them  by  Alava,  the  three 
Basque  provinces  were  incorporated  of  their  own 
accord  with  Castille,  upon  condition,  however,  that 
their  fueros  and  immunities  should  be  perpetually 
preserved.  Henry  III.,  John  II.,  Henry  IV.,  the 
Catholic  Kings,  and  Donna  Juana,  the  Fool,  suc- 
cessively swore  to  these  fueros.  and  even  increased 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  com- 
munes of  Castille,  these  provinces,  solicited  by  the 
insurgents  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  re* 


fused  and  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  who,  wishing  to  acknowledge  their  loyalty,  also 
confirmed  their  fueros,  and  allowed  them,  besides, 
to  have  them  printed.  Philip  II.  imitated  his 
father,  and  aH  the  Kings  of  Spain  did  as  much 
after  him.  The  perfectly  natural  result  in  the 
Basque  previnces  has  been  a  real  attachment  to 
royalty,  besides  the  oreation  of  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing, that  absolutism  in^pain  is  the  strongest  sup- 
port of  their  liberties.  Thus,  When  in  1880,  the 
ConstitutionaUsts  required  that  they  should  take  an 
oath  to  the  Constitution,  they  only  agreed  to  it,  by 
declaring  that  they  submitted  to  compulsion  and 
by  making  protests  and  reservations.  The  abso- 
lutist restoration,  in  1883,  was  greeted  by  their 
unanimous  acclamations,  and  afterwards,  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  .VII.  was  regarded  as  a  real  calamity 
to  the  Basque  country.  At  aaint  Sebastian,  in  the 
funeral  ceremony  that  was  performed  upon  the 
King's  death,  the  royal  cenotaph  bore  an  inacrip- 
tion,  wherem  Ferdinand  was  styled  el  defensor  el 
masfirme  de  los  fueros.  In  fact,  Ferdinand  inces- 
santly defended  these  provinces  against  his  own 
ministers,  who  desired  by  aH  means  to  alter  their 
constitution. 

Was  this  on  the  King's  part  an  act  of  gratitude, 
for  the  eqergetic  opposition  that  they  had  made  to 
the  French  invasion  t  What  is  known  of  Ferdi- 
nand's character  renders  this  opinion  little  credible, 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  he  only  acted 
thus  to  prevent  the  Basque  provinces,' seeing  them- 
selves ill-used,  from  making  common  cause  with 
the  Spanish  liberals. 

After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  manifesto  of 
Zea  Bermudez,  announcing  the  maintenance  of  the 
statu  quOf  '*  always  excepting  the  administrative 
reforms,  demanded  by  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,'* 
was  enough  to  alarm  the  Basque  country.  Antici- 
pating events,  the  Cflergy  especially  felt  that  the 
administrative  reform  would  sooner  or  later  bring 
about  a  political  reform,  impressed  with  the  ideas 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  that  there  would  then 
be  an  end  of  the  influence,  that  they  have  exercised 
in  these  provinces  from  time  immemorial,  an  influ- 
ence immense,  as  well  on  account  of  the  extremely 
religious  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  aa  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  number  of  this  same  clergy. 
There  is  not  a  single  Basque  village,  as  unimpor- 
tant as  one  may  suppose  it,  that  is  not  served  by  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  thrice  as  great  aa  the 
spiritual  wants- of  the  parish  require.  iTbns  every 
vicar  finds  himself  a  powerful  abb^,  having  under 
command,  four,  six,  eight,  often  even  twelve  other 
ecclesiastics,  all  natives  of  the  borough  that  they 
supply,  and  all  alike  chosen  by  popular  safirage. 
Connected  by  the  ties  of  personal  interest  with  the 
numerous  convents,  (there  is  one  of  them  in  the 
smallest  borough,)  these  priests  compose,  with  the 
monks  and  the  richest  families  of  their  commune, 
a'  Irtiid  of  all-powerful  village  aristocracy.    Seeing 
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tKemaelTM  threatened,  the  one  in  their  infloenoe, 
mnd  the  other  in  their  Tery  exietence^  sbd  mote* 
over,  the  maeses  foreseeing,  that  the  new  liberty 
imposed  by  the  Conetitatiomdiste  coakl  never  equal 
that  which  they  akneady  enjoyed,  the  whole  country- 
revolted.  Thence,  that  almost  nnanimoas  incur- 
vection,  because  the  interests  of  the  poor  peasant 
were  equally  involved  with' those  of  the  priests,  the 
monks,  the  inliaential  gentlemen,  and,  lastly,  with 
those  of  the  numeroos  phalanx  of  smAgglers,  ao- 
eostooied  to  see  in  these  provinces  a  kind  of  neu- 
tral ground,  that  offered  them  all  kinds  of  facilities 
for  their  lucrative  trade  with  the  Castilles.  The 
owners  6f  the  iron-minjes,  and  the  merchants  of 
BUbao  and  Saint  Sebastian  were  the  only  oppo- 
nents ;  the  latter,  to  procure  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  these  cities  to  ves8els>  arriving  from  the 
colonies,  the  latter,  in  hope  of  seeing  removed  as 
far  as  the  Pyrenees  a  fiscal  frontier  that  hindered 
the  sale  of  their  iron ;  both,  in  short,  thinking  the 
Boutce  of  their  riches  better  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution than  by  the  fueios,  took  part  with  the 
blinstinos. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  the  burthen  of 
the  war  song  of  the  bands  of  the  Vicar  Gorostidi, 
in  insurrection  against  the  Constitutional  regime;  in 
1893.  The  liberals  called  the  Basque  insurgents 
thieves,  the  letter  reply  to  them ; 

Somos  volontariofl, 
No  Minos  ladrones ; 
Somos  defensores 
De  la  religion. 

Fuera  U  miKciai  si, 
ViTtf  la  nacion ! 
Y  maera  eleniAmeo(e 
La  constitucion. 

"  We  are  volunteers; — ^We  are  not  thieves ; — We 
are  the  defenders  of  religion.  Turn  the  National 
Guard  out.  Long  live  the  nation ! — And  death  for- 
ever to  the  Constitution/' 

This  word  volunteers^  opposed  to  that  of  the 
National  Guard,  by  the  side  of  the  anathema 
hurled  against  the  Constitution,  and,  lastly,  the 
religious  declaration  contained  in  the  first  verse 
explain  wonderfully  well  the  ideas  that  animated 
the  Basques  in  1823^  and  again,  quite  recently ;  for 
the  same  interests,  and  the  same  passions  were  in 
play  at  both  these  epochs. 


.  ICE  MOUNTAIN  OF  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  VA. 

„  BT  C.  B.  HATDBN.  ^ 

^  A  mountain  possessing  a  temperature  so  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  causes,  as  to  permanently 
preserve  ice,  within  a  few  inches  of  its  snrfhce, 
unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or 
the  dioraal  variations  of  temperature,  was  too  sin- 
gular and  striking  a  phenomenon,  not  to  have  early 
attracted  observation.  The  Ice  Mountain  has  hence 
received  frequent  notice,  but  of  so  indefinite  and 


frequently  exaggerated .  a  character,  as  to  fail  to 
produce  a  general  belief  in  its  existence,  or  to 
secure  it  that  interest  which  this  rare  curiosity  so 
richly  merits.  The  Ice  Mountain  is  one  of  the 
subordinate  ridges  of  the  Caeasson  Mountains^  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  North  River  Mountain ; 
the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones,  and  con- 
stitutes the  western  portion  of  an  anticlinal  axis, 
which  al  its  commencement,  many  miles  south  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  is  low  and  symmetrical.  As 
this  axis  proceeds  north  it  becomes  more  developed, 
and  loses  its  symmetry,  the  rocks  on  the  western 
side  having  a  much  greater  incUnalion  than  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  eastern.  This  inclioar 
tion  of  the  rocks,  constituting  the  western  side  of 
the  axis,  rapidly  increases  with  its'  development, 
until  they  become  perpendicular,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct ridge,  which  in  its  continuation  forms  the  Ice 
Mountain.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  forming  a  mural  precipice,  whose 
cragged  sununits,  split  and  rant,  shoot  suddenly  up 
inie  sharp  turreted  spires,  or  jagged  pinnacles,  re- 
sembling the  battlements  of  a  Gothic  castle,  or  the 
minarets  of  a  mosque^'  At  other  times,  losing  this 
wildness,  it  is  as'  remarkable  for  its  singular  sym- 
metry, as  before  for  its  fantastic  irregularity.  Stiil 
retaining  its  precipitonsness,  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet ;  its  uniform  summit,  and 
rude  massive  symmetry,  its  steep  rocky  sidee,  de- 
void of  vegetation,  save  where  some  stinted  pine 
has  "  cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock,"  ail  combine 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  huge  Cyclopean  wall. 
This  singular  structure  has  been  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed, both  from  the  unique  and  imposing  scenery 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  from  the  connexion  it  is 
supposed  to  have  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  Ice 
Mountain.  At  the  Ice  Monntain,  the  steepness 
and  walled  structure  are  retained,  and  the  mountain 
forms  an  abutment,  or  support  to  an  enormous  glacis, 
or  bank  of  rocks,  which  is  thrown  up  against  it  On 
its  western  side.  The  following  section,  without 
pretending  to  topographical  accuracy,  will  show  the 
structure  of  the  mountain  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  talus  heap  containing  the  ice. 

i2    It 


This  natural  glacis  lies  along  the  direction  of  the 
mountain,  reaching  high  up  towards  its  summit,  and 
extending  laterally  several  hundred  feet  from  its 
base ;  the  debris  consistaof  fhigments  of  sandstone, 
varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in 
diameter,  loosely  heaped  together,  and  from  their 
irregular  angular  shape  generally  separated  by 
large  interstices.  The  main  ridge  seen  in  the  sec- 
tion is  known  as  the  Ice  MoontaiOy  though  it  is 
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only  in  the  intentitial  caTities  of  the  taluB,  that  the 
ice  is  formed  and  preaerred. 

'*  The  Ice  Moantaiii  was  visited  by  the  writer  in 
the  sununer  of  1836,  a  season  memorable  in  the 


annals  of  western  Virginia  for  its  long  and  dis-  -the  lee  Momitaio,  it  tnay  not  be  oniiiterestiiig 


tressing  drought,  so  fatal  to  the  crops.  >  The  heat 
of  this  season,  thongh  unparalleled  in  thai  region 
for  duration  and  intensity,  but  sKghtly  affected  the 
temperature  of  the  Ice  Mountain,  as  ioe  was  found 
in  great  abundance  by  the  writer,  by  removieg  the 
rocks  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  A  thermome- 
ter on  being  introduced  into  one  of  the  cavities  be- 
tween the  rocks,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  air 
without  being  in  contact  with  the  rock,  rapidly 
sunk  to  below  40"^,  and  would  doubtless  have  been 
atill  further  depressed  had  it  been  permitted  to  re- 
main. The  general  low  temperature  of  the  rocks 
was  evinced  by  the  moisture  which  either  bedewed 
their  surface,  or  trickled  from  their  sides ;  the  re- 
eolt  of  the  condensation  of  the  atmospherie  Vapor 
by  the  low  temperature  of  the  rocks,  although  at 
the  time,  the  dew  point  must  have  been  extremely 
low.  During  the  previous  winter,  the  rocks  h^ 
been  removed  from  a  portion  of  the  heap,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  cavity  thus 
formed  filled  with  snow,  and  loosely  covered  with 
planks,  but  so  slightly  that  the  snow  could  be  seen 
through  the  crevices  of  the  covering ;  but  though 
so  imperfectly  protected  from  atmospheric  agencies, 
the  show  exhibited  not  the  slightest  traces  of  the 
beat  of  the  past  summer,  and  was  as  dry,  friable 
and  crystalline,  as  if  new  fhllen.  The  dairy  men- 
tioned by  Kerchival,*  has  three  of  its  sides  sur- 
rounded by  the  heap  of  rock,  and  hence  partakes 
of  the  low  temperature  of  the  mass.  The  sides  of 
the  dairy  were  not  however,  as  in  ordinary  seasons, 
encrusted  with  ice,  nor  were  icicles  pendent  irom 
its  roof,  but  its  temperature  was  still  sufficiently 
lew  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  a  dairy  and  re- 
frigerator. The  temperature  of  the  spring,  which 
issues  from  the  base  of  the  talus,  is  unaffected  by 
the  temperature  of  the  overlying  mass,  and,  though 
reputed  to  be  but  slightly  above  the  freezing  point, 
is  in  reality  but  one  degree  lower  than  the  springs 
of  the  vicinity,  and  no  lower  than  some  others  in 
the  same  county,  which  vary  from  51^  to  52^. 
The  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  base  of  the  moun^ 
tain,  was  as  interesting  as  paradoxical.  On  one 
hand  was  the  North  River  converted  into  a  stag- 
nant pool,  its  indurated  bottom  exposed  at  short  in- 
tervals— the  drooping  foliage  of  the  forest,  the 
blighted  grain,  tinged  not  with  autumn's  golden 
yellow,  but  a  sickly  hue,  denoting  that  it  had  pre- 
maturely fallen  into  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf* — 
all  too  plainly  indicating  the  long  continued  action 
of  summer's  heat.  On  the  other  hand  was  a  mass 
of  rocks  below  the  freezing  point,  enclosing  in-  its 
cavities  snow  and  ice,  while -the  spectator  himself 
enjoyed  an  atmosphere  whose  bland,  spring-like 
«'KerchivAl's  History  of  the  ValUy  of  Virginia. 


softness  fonned  an  agreeable  eontrast  to  the  dis- 
tressing hot  one,  (96^,)^  for  which  it  had  a  few 
minutes^ before  been  exchanged. 

Having  thus  given  a  detailed  description  of 


to  inquire  into  the  causes  whieh  give  it  a  tern* 
peratnre  .so  singularly  independent  of  all  those  in- 
fluences which  usually  determine  the  temperatvre  of 
terrestrial  bodies, — a  temperature  upon  which  the 
summer's  heat,  neither  in  ordinary,  nor  in  unusually 
long,  and  intensely  hot  seasons,  exerts  the  slightest 
influence.  The  solution,  I  conceive,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  large  and  unusual  collection  of  rocks,  which 
from  their  porous  homogeneous  texture  are  ex- 
tremely poor  conductors  of  heat.  By  reference  to 
the  description  and  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
one  side  is  the  mountain,  consisting  of  a  massive 
wall  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  heaped 
up  against  this  as  an  abutment,  a  mass  of  rocks 
containing  several  thousand  cubic  feet.  As  the 
mountain  has  a  general  direction  from  N.  £.  to 
S.  W.,  the  talus  heap  containing  the  ice  has  a  N. 
W.  exposure.  The  cavernous  nature  of  this  heap 
would  admit  the  free  entrance  of  atmospheric  wa- 
ters, which  during  the  winter  would  form  ice  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass*  The  ice  thus  situated  would 
be  protected  from  external  heathy  the* surrounding 
rocks,  as  ice  in  a  refrigerator  is  isolated  and  pro- 
tected from  the  external  temperature,  by  the  non- 
conducting sides  of  the  refrigerator.  The  Ice 
Mountain  only  requires  for  the  explanation  of  its 
phenomenon,  the  application  of  the  familiar  princi- 
ple upon  which  is  constructed  the  common  refrige- 
rator, which  temporarily  effects  what  the  Ice  Moon- 
tain  permanently  dqes — a  temperature  independent 
of  external  causes.  The  Ice  Monntain  is  in  fact  a 
huge  sandstone  refrigerator,  whose  increased  and 
unusual  effects,  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  re- 
frigerator, are  due  to  the  increased  and  unusual 
collection  of  poor  conducting  materials  which  forms 
its  sides. 

'*  Similar,  though  inferior  acchmulations  to  that  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  from  geological  causes,  frequently 
occur  in  Hampshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
Observation  showed  them  in  every  instance  to  have 
a  temperature  far  below  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
That  this  low  temperature  is  permanent  is  proved, 
by  the  universal  custom  of  individuals  residing  in 
their  vicinity  so  constructing  their  dairies,  that 
three  of  their  sides  are  enclosed  by  the  rocks,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  one  already  described  at 
the  Ice  Mountain.  Even  a  thin  layer  of  poor  con- 
ducting materials  affords  a  much  greater  protection, 
than  would  be  anticipated  by  those  whose  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  tbo' subject.  The  means 
resorted  to  by  the  shepherds  of  Mount  Etna,  for 
supplying  their  flocks  with  water,  exhibits  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  a  bad  conductor.    The  shep- 

*  The  temperature  a  few  moments  before  ascending  the 
'nountaia,  at  24  P.  M.,  was  96''  io  the  ah«4e* 
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herds  <darihg  the  winter,  epv«r  the  snow  with  a 
layer  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  a  few  inches  in 
thiokness,  which  protebts  il  from  the  son,  and  pre* 
serves  it  throaghoot  the  sammer,  thas  affording 
them  an  abmndant  supply  of  water  for  their  flocks, 
where  it  could  6e  obtained  from  no  other  scarce. 

'*  A  still  moPB  interesting  and  striking  proof  of  the 
perfect  isolation  from  external  cansss,  by  a  poor 
condaoting  covering,  is  attested  by  the*fact,  that  a 
large  glacier  of  ice  and. snow  was  overflowed  by  a 
stream  of  hot  lava  from  -Mount  Etna,  withont  be- 
ing destroyed.*  The  ice  thas  covered  by  the  lava, 
was  protected  by  it  from  the  summerV  heat,  and 
eoDtinaes  thos  preserved  to  the  present  day.  This 
can  only  be  explained  by  sapposing  that  the  lower 
portion  of  the  lava  current,  immediately  upon  its 
contact  with  the  ice,  was  reduced  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  glacier,  and  that  thiff  reduced  stratum, 
from  its  Imperfect  power  of  conducting  heat,  pro- 
tected the  ice  from  the  hot  luva  above.  Whatever 
may  be  the  explanation  of  it,  or  however  paradoxi- 
cal it  may  tippear,  the  facVis  attested  by  too  high 
authorities  to  'be  doubted.  Public  attention  was 
first  caUed  to  this  interesting  fact  in^  1826,  whdn 
the  discovery  was  made  hf  Signer  Gemmellaro,  in^ 
searching  after  ice.  It  has  been  subsequently  ex- 
amined by  Lyell  and  other  distinguished  geologists, 
who  confirm  the  report  of  Signer  Gemmellaro. 
Excavations  made  for  removing  the  ice  have  ex- 
posed the  lava  for  several  yards,  overlying  th^  gla- 
cier, and  so  superimposed,  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  lava  a'nd  glacier  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  sapposing  ibat  the  latter  was  overflowed  by  the 
former  in  a  melted  statev  Monte  Testaceo  iliay  be 
instanced  as  presenting  a  phenomenon  more  strictly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  lee  Mountain,  and  as 
aflfording  a  happy  iHostration  of- the  principile  so 
ireqaently  alluded  to.  Mente  Testaceo  i^  situated 
in  one  of  the  saburban  ri&mi  of  Rome.  It  is 
merely  a  large  mound,  composed  of  fragments  of 
earthenware  vases  and  urns,  and  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  an  extensive  ancient  pottery. 
This  accumulation^  of  bad  condacting^  itiaterials 
preserves  a  uniform  temperature,  many  degrees 
below  the  main  temperature  of  Rome,  add,  on  this 
account,  artificial  cavities  formed  by  digging  in  the 
sides  of  the  mound  are  used  as  wine  vaults.  In 
July,  1773,  Professor  Pictet  found,  by  observation 
the  temperatore  of  one  of  the  eaves  to  be  44°, 
while  tiMt  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  78°. f 
If  this  comparatively  small  accumulatton  produces 
so  great  a  depression  in  Rome,  where  the  mean 
temperature  is  60°,  it  can  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  still  greater  accumulation  at  the  loe  Mountain 
would  reduce  the  temperature  to  33°,  in  a  climate 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  but  52^  or  53°.| 

•  Lyell**  Principles  of  Geology,  London  editioo,  Vol  fl» 
p.  124. 
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t  Deduced  from  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the 
spring  of  ikn  r^potk. 


**  In  endeavoring  to  explain  the  low  temperature  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  the  efi*ect  resulting  from  the  bad 
conducting  nature  of  the  mass,  and  its  protection 
by  similar  materials  on  all  sides  except  Che  N.  W., 
hffve  alone  been  considered.  The  nature  of  the 
rocks  as  absorbents  of  heat  should  also  be  esti* 
mated,  as  from  their  dull  white  color,  most  of  the 
heat  would  be  reflected,  leaving  but  a  small  portion 
to  be  absorbed*  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  air  immediately  in  contact  with  the  ice 
would  be,  from  its- lower  temperature,  specifically 
heavier  than  the  external  atmosphere,  except  in 
midwinter,  and  could  only  be  replaced  by  an  atmoe- 
phere  heavier  than  itself,  and  therefore  colder.  It 
hence  follows  that  the  ioe  eould  only  be  aflected  by 
the  hot  air  of  summer,  so-  far  as  its  heat  is  con- 
ducted by  the  surrounding  rocks,  which,  as  will 
appear  from  the  foregoing  explanations,  must  be 
vevf  inconsiderable." — From  SiUimetn^s  Jaumalf 
July,  1843. 


RHODODAPHNE. 

Mr.  Editor  :-^In  looking  into  your  last  number, 
I  have  been  a  little  amused  to  see  the  gallaitrJTy 
with  which  your  correspondent  H.  endeavors  te 
maintain  the  position  (or  supposition)  which  he  had 
rather  onadvisably  assumed  in  your  previous  one,  in 
ascribing  the  authorship  of  the  beautifoi  poem  of 
Rhododaphne  to  his  friend  Richard  Dabney,  of  Lou- 
isa, the  author  of  a  somll  volume  of  poems,  published 
in  1815.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  ^'  a  highly  res- 
pected and  intelligent  correspondent"  has  adduced 
some  ^  plausible  evidence  that  he  was  mistaken  on 
this  point,  and  acknowledges  that  his  faith  ia  it  has 
been  somewhat  shaken ;"  yet,  he  says,  ^ith  greal 
naivetd,  **  1  still  cling  to  the  fond  and  possibly  de- 
lusive thought,  that  it  might  have  been  and  really 
was  the  genuine  creation  of  that  unfortunate  and 
ill-fated  child  of  genius.*'  Now  I  should  really  be 
glad  to  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  if  I  could — 
for  I,  too,  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of 
polite  letters  in  our  state ;  but  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  evidence,  which  hia  correspondent  has  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  Dabney  was  not  the  author  of 
Rhododapne,  strikes  me  as  rather  more  than  **  plau- 
sible," and  indeed  as  quite  conclusive — at  lea6t 
while  there  is  none,  or  next  to  none,  on  H.^s  side — 
for,  bear  in  mind,  the  onus  probandi  is  on  him. 
He  is  to  prove  that  hi^  friend  was  the  author. 
How  does  he  undertake  to  prove  the  point  ?  He 
says  first,  that  **  the  poem  was  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  on  its  first  aj^earance ;"  ("  generally" — 
that  is,  "in  the  reading  and  literary  circles"  of 
Richmond.)  But  on  what  ground  1  On  none  that 
he  states !  And  does  the  ascription,  thon,  prove  itself  I 
Did  Dabney  authorise  or  sanotion  it !  No— for  U. 
telle  «a  bin  "^  impressioo  ia  that  he  had  Wd  town 
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when  the  poem  came  -oaV*  and  *'  be  does  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  conversed  with  him  on  the 
sabject."  Who  then  gloried  the  idea!  Was  it  H. 
himself!  No-^for  be  only  heard  it ;  bat  who  it  was, 
he  does  not  say.  We  have. nothing  then  here, 
upon  which  to  raise  even  the  shadow  of  a  presump- 
tion. But,  secondly,  H.  thinks  that  the  internal 
evidence  supports  his  supposition.  But  how  90 ! 
The  piece  is  certainly  of  a  far  higher  and  finer 
flight  of  wisg,  than  Daboey^s  Pegasus  had  ever 
displayed  in  Uny  former  excursion.  Indeed  H. 
acknowledges  this ;  but  then  he  says :  ^  There  is 
a  carious  resemblance  in  several  particulars  be- 
tween the  acknowledged  poems*^  of  D.,  '*  and  the 
anonymous  Rhododaphne.*'  Indeed !  This  is  a 
question  of  taste,  and  I  am  sorry  to  differ  upon  it 
with  so  wise  a  critic ;  but  what  are  these  **  several 
partioalars  !*'  Why,  first  **  the  same  delicate  dis- 
elimination  distinguishes  the  notes  in  both  produc- 
tions." Tt\J9  is  strange,  for  the  notes  in  Dabney*s 
Poems  are  almost  entirely  mere  references  to  a 
few  Greek  authors — (chiefly  in  Dalzel's  Analecta) 
and  certainly  do  not  show,  or  even  pretend  to  show, 
any  **  discrimination"  at  all.  But,  **  there  is  the 
same  ardent  and  passionate  devotion  to  the  fair 
sex."  Not  exactly,  for  D.  is  rather  cool  and  cir- 
eunnpect  in  his  service;  but  at  any  rate  falls  far 
below  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  warmth  and 
glow  of  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  idolatry.  It 
is,  besides,  a  common  quality,  and  belongs,  of  course,, 
to  all  poets.  But  **  there  is  the  same  purity  of 
thought  and  diction."*  True — ^something  like  it, 
but  with  a  vast  disparity  in  point  of  fervor,  &ncy, 
and  finish  :~^'^  and  sometimes  almost  an  exact  iden- 
tity of  language."  This  is  more  than  I  can  see ; 
and  H.  has  given  us  only  one  sample,  which,  he 
must  allow  me  to  say,  does  not  sustain  his  asser- 
tion ;  and,  I  think,  rather  weakens  his  point.  It  is 
true  the  line  in  Dabney's  Poems, 

**  And  spoil  the  hyacinifu  of  thy  fuuTf** 
is  somewhat  like  the  passage  in  Rhododaphne, 

"  Soft  glossy  hair 
Shadowed  his  forehead,  snowy  fair, 
With  many  a  hyaeinthine  duster;  ** 

yet,  this  resemblance,  at  most,  would  only  indicate 
a  common  classical  source.  But,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears that  Dabney  borrowed  his  thought,  as  he  tells 
us  himself  in  a  note,  from  Sir  William  JOnes,  who 
has 

"  The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  Agga*9  htur^^ 
while  the  author  of  Rhododaphne  has  evidently  bor- 
rowed his  idea  from  Milton,  (in  his  description  of 
Adam,) 

"  And  hyaeinthine  locksj 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock,  manly  hung 
Clugt'ring:' 

Now,  it  is  hardly  Hkely  that  the  same  writer 
would  have  borrowed  the  same  thought  from  two 
different  authors,  and  acknowledge  his  obligation 
to  one  of  them,  and  not  to  the  other.    The  exam- 


ple, then,  as  far  as  it  goes,  actually  makes  agmnst 
H.*s  conclusion.  Thus,  we  have  00  proof,  what^ 
ever,  to  show  that  Dabney  iifo*  the  author  of  Rho- 
dodaphne. 

On  the  other  hand,  H/s  coraespoodmit  proves 
clearly  that  he  was  not ;  for  he  tells  ns  that  he 
was  intimate  with  Dabney,  and  that  the  poet  told 
him  more  than  once,  ^  that  he  was  not  the  aathor 
of  Rhododaphne."  Sorely  this  ''  disclaimer"  must 
settle  the  question.  But  no— for  says  H.y  Dabney 
might  have  wished  .to  preserve  bis  '*  incognito.^ 
Yes — if  he  had  had  any  incognito  to  preserve ; 
but  this  is  what  H .  has  not  yet  shown.  Bot  further, 
H.*8  correspondent  says  that  Matthew  Carey,  (the 
publisher,)  was  written  ^  after  the  poet^s  death, 
and  answered :  "  Rhododaphne  was  an  English  pro- 
duction, as  my  son  informs  me.  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten it."  This,  then,  clinches  D.'s  disclaimer. 
But  *^  no,"  says  H.,  very  pleasantly,  (determined 
not  to  be  satisfied)  **  Mr.  C  .*s  remark  is  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  be  conclusive  on  a  point  so  hnpor- 
tant."  "  Vague  and  indefinite  I"  Why,  it  strikes 
me  as  altogether  clear  and  explicit.  Mr.  C,  in- 
deed, had  quite  forgotten  the  poem ;  bot  his  sod 
remembered  it,  and  remembered  that  it  was  an  En^ 
glish  productian-^f or  he  knew,  I  suppose,  that  he 
had  republished  it  from  an  English  copy.  But 
says  H.T~8till  indon^itable — **  his  son  might  doubt- 
less have  been  inCormed  that  Rhododaphne  was  ao 
English  production,  and  it  is  even  probable  (though 
not  so  stated)  that  the  work  was  fiist  puUished  in 
England;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  actually 
written  in  Virginia."  Yes-«il  migJit  have  been; 
but  uras  it !  And  what  motive  oould  Dabney  have 
bad  strong  enough  to  indace  him  to  publish  the 
work  in  England ;  and  could  he,  and  did  he  do  it! 
H.  however,  does  not  attempt  to  prove  this;  bot 
rather  seems  inclined  to  ftiaintain  that  it  was  not 
published  in  England.  Yet,  surely  Matthew  Ca- 
rey's son  ought  to  know,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was. 
But  says  H.  (still  doubting.)  "  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  if  tbis^^em  of  sparkling  beauty  wmb 
really  the  ofifspring  of  British  genius,  and  first  saw 
the  light  in  that  land  of  poetry  and  taste,  it  should, 
nevertheless,  have  almost  entirely  esc^)ed  the  no- 
tice-of  British  critics  and  reviewers."  But  is  it 
so  very  remarkable  1  Is  m>t  British  literature  a  per- 
fect ocean  ;  and  does  not  the  poet  say : 

"  Full  many  a  gem  cf  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfaOtiomed  caves  of  oeetm  bear :" 
and  is  it  so  wonderful,  then,  that  one  of  them  should 
have  escaped  the  carping  critics  who  were  out 
fishing  in  their  small  shallops,  along  the  shore  1 
But  is  it  certain  that  this  "gem  of  sparkling  beauty" 
did  escape  the  notice  of  all  the  reviewers  1  Indis- 
putably— ^for  H.  says,  **I  am  informed  on  un- 
doubted authority,  that  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  literati  of  the  north  was  espe- 
cially invoked  to  the  rare  merits  and  beauties  of 
Rhododaphne,  aAer  the  publication  in  this  country  ; 
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and  that  thej  had  neither  seen  aay  veference  to  it  in 
the  numeiotts  Engtisb  inagasioes  which  reached 
them, — nor,  indeed,  had  ever  beard  of  its  exis- 
tence." This  is  sorprising,  yet  it  dees  not  quite 
prove  that  it  might  not  hare  been  written,  and  pab- 
lisbed,  and  even  reviewed,  in  England  notwith- 
standing. But,  luckily  enoogh,  I  have  some  proof 
that  it  '*  really  was"  published  and  reviewed  there ; 
for  I  find  in  "  the  Athenaeum,  or  spirit  of  the  English 
Magazines,"  published  at  Boeton^  (among  some  of 
those  Northern  ^'  literati,")  an  article  witb  the  title 
^  Rhododapbne,  or  the  Thessaliiui  Spell.  A  Poem 
9  voU.  From  La  Belle  Assembled^  March  1818." 
(See  vol.  Srd.  p.  176)  which  purports  to  be  a  notice 
•r  review  af  the  work-— and  is  a  very  flatteringone 
indeed.  Moi%ove'r,  I  find,  in  this  notice  or  review, 
a  sort  of  gii^ice  at  the  author  of  the  pOem  in  the 
following  words :  **  The  auihor  has  thought  prc^r 
to  envelope  himself  in  an  anonymous  mantle;  but 
it  is  impossible  for >  him  to  disguise  his  peculiar 
sweetness,  elegance  of  style,  and  real  erudition; 
as  he  wishes,  however,  to  screen  his  brigbtness 
behind  a  cloud,  we  will  not  give  even  our  conjee- 
tores  to  the  public ;  fully-aware  that  those  who  have 
read  his  former  works  with  the  same  attention  and 
admiration  that-  we  have,  will  easily  discover  his 
numbers  ip  Rhododaphne  ;  which  is  one  of  those 
fascinating  poems  that  really  casts  a  spell  over  the 
whole  mind ;  and  with  which  no  reader  of  taste 
will  be  satisfied  by  only  giving^  ita  single  perusal." 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  author  was  well  known 
in  London ;  though  it  seems  his  name  has  not  yet 
transpired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  has 
not  been  uttered  in  the  "reading  and  literary  .cir- 
cles" of  Richmond. 

But  how  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Thomas 
Roseoe  has  *'  assigned  a  cbnspieuons  place  to  this 
beautiful  production"  in  his  **  Specimens  of  Ame« 
riean  Poets  j"  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  He 
has  not  even  ment^ned  it  in  his  book. 

AAer  this,  your  correspondent  H.  may  eoDtinne 
to  indulge  ^  the  fond  and  possibly  delusive  thought 
that"  Rhododaphne  ''might  have  ^«en"— but,  I 
think,  he  will  hardly  contend  any  longer  that  "  it 
really  was^' — written  by  his  gifted  hot  "•  nnfortn- 
sate"  friend.  A  Rbadba.  , 


A  WORD  TO  THE  SLUGGISH. 

Lose  this  day  loiteriDg— *twill  be  the  ume  stovy 
ToHBionew,  and  the  neit  day  more  dilatory ; 
The  indecition  brings  its  own  delays, 
And  days  are  loot  lamenting  over  days. 
Are  you  in  earaest  ?  Seise  this  very  minute — 
What  yon  ean  do,  or  dream  you  essi  begin  it ; 
Boldness  has  genius,  power  and  magic  in  it. 
Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  gtows  heated— 
Begin  it,  and  the  work  will  bs  completed  !^  Qeetkt. 


LOVE'S  LAST  WORK. 

BY  MRS.  XLIZABETH  J.  SINKS. 

**  Mightier  thoa  art,  and  ever  wert, 
O,  Love— than  Death !" 


A  sod  Italian  sunset  its  rich  w-arm  purple  spread — 
Blending  its  royal  rays;  with  hue«  of  gold  and  ruby  red  : 
A  still  and  shining  lak^,  beneath,  mirrorM  each  passing  die. 
Which  in  its  sun-bom  glory  lay,  bright  as  the  bending  sky. 


Serenely  radiant  und  fair,  that  Southern  sunset  playM 
Aroond  aCotUge  Home,  which  stood,  in  a  green,' luxuriant 

glade— 
Filling  the  glossy  chesnot  stems,  with  veins  of  tender  light. 
And  flinging,  o*er  the  olive  leaf,  a  veil  more  silvery  bright. 

III. 

Bat  its  parting  glow  fell  loveliest,  where  a  starry  jasmine 

wound,. 

With  the  myrtle  and  rose-laurel,  an  open  casement  round ; 
Through  which'  ihe  citron-odors  and  Iime-tree*s  fragrance 

stole. 
And  a  nightingale  made  mosic,  to  charm  the  pensjve  soul. 

IV. 

But  unheeded  fell  the  sunlight,  thro'  the  rich  and  bow*ry 

gloom, 
Unheeded  strayM  sweet  scents  and  sounds,  through  the 

Dying  Painter's  room. 
Upon  his  silken  couch  he  lay,  but  his  thoughts  were  all  of 

her. 
Who  had  been  the  starlight  of  his  dreams,  bia  boyhood's 

worshipper. 

V, 

Long  did  his  dark,  adoring  ^yp,  rest  on  her  lovely  face, 
Aa  tho'  to  grave  upon  his  soul,  each  fair  and  faultless  grace. 
He  spoke  at  last,— and  low,  and  deep,  yet  melting  was  the 

tone, 
That  thriird'thelist'ningear  of  her,  who  watch'd  him  iherO 

alone. 

"  The  Spirit  of  my  Art— 
The  high— the  beautiful,  the  God-like  spirit —    ' 

Visits  once  more  my  heart. 
Its  last,  last  crown  of  triumph  to  inherit ! 
Come  hither,  love,  this  parting  work  shall  be 

Worthy  my  skill,— and  thee. 

•-  **  And  thoa— stand  as  thou  art — 
Just  li^  that  soft-braid,  from  thy  snowy  forehead. 

And  /,  ere  I  depart. 
Will  paint  such  lovelincsf^  as  ne'er  was  bojrow'd 
From  Raphael's  Mary, — so  divinely  fair. 
Thou  standest,  half-c^fo^ing  there  ! 

*' Yes !  thoa  ait  wohdrbtts  lair- 
Not  the  rich,  radiant  betoty,  t(iat  I  found  theA — 

But  a  loveliness  more  rare — 
Refin'd  and  chasten*d,  floateth,Roft  around  thee — 
Thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  thy  pure,  pure  brow 

Showeth  the  blue  veina  now ! 

"  But  how  serenely  bright' 
The  dear  work  grows,  beneath  my  quiv'ring  fingers;— 

See !  I  have  caught  the  light — 
The  spiritual  Hght,  that  in  thy  blue  eye  linger* — 
And  given,  to  those  curv'd  lips,  the  tenderness 

Born  of  thy  love's  excess. 
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"  But  how  BDucb  dwells  anseeDi 
My  blessed,  blessed  one  !  O,  nought  cfto  ever 

Show  forth  what  thou  hast  l>een, 
Through  all  the  changes  of  '  Life's  fitful  fever :  — 
Unto  my  heart,  thy  deep,  devoted  love 

Hath  been  all  gifu  above ! 

*'  For  all  thy  gentle  cares^ 
Thy  pntieat  ministry,  through  Idng  bonrt  of  siekness- 

For  thy  watchingSt  and  thy  prayers — 
Thy  lK>peful  spirit,  rais'd  to  aid  my  weakness — 
For  thy  youth,  thy  bloom,  made  offerings  unto  i 

For  aUf  again  I  bless  thee  ! 

"  Now  lay  my  weaiy  head,— 
For  the  last  time,  upon  thy  faithful  bosom. 

O,  weep  not  thus,  belov'd  i 
Yet,  yet  a  little  while,  my  drooping  blossom, 
And  thou  shall  fill  that  vacant  place  by  mo — 

Under  yon  spreading  tree  ! 

"  And  let  this  comfort  thee, 
That  our  Souls'  Love  is  not  of  things  that  perish  ; 

It  will  immortal  be 
And  holy,  as  the  Faith  our  spirits  cherish. — 
We  shall '  o'ersweep  the  grave,'  again  to  dwell 

Beside  each  other— love — ^fiirewell !" 
Jnly,  1843. 


VIRGINIA  ANTIQUITIES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Messenger  : 

Dear  Sir. — ^I  hive,  in  a  desultory  way,  made 
some  small  Virginia  antiquarian  and  historical 
collections,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  pre- 
served in  the  columns  of  your  periodical.  The 
contributions  of  this  sort,  which  any  one  person, 
(whose  means  of  research  are  as  limited  as  mine,) 
can  make,  can  hardly,  of  themselves,  be  very  ex- 
tensive, or  valuable.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
there  are  a  good  many  persons  in  Virginia,  who, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  indulge  in  a  taste  of 
this  kind.  Now,  if  each  of  these  will  communi- 
cate to  the  public  the  fruits  of  his  inquiry,  the  ag- 
gregate  might  make  up  a  large  and  opnlent  stock 
of  curious  and  important  materiala  for  the  history 
of  the  state.  The  field  is  wide  and  interesting, 
and  too  much  neglected.  There  are  precious 
manuscripts,  that  ought  to  be  snatched  from  the 
vortex  of  oblivion ;  there  ate  local  traditions  and 
legends,  and  personal  reminiscenses  which,  unless 
soon  rescued,  may  perish,  and  be  forgotten.  There 
is  in  Virginia  no  historical  scksiety,  whose  archives 
would  be  the  proper  repository  of  such  materials.* 
Individual  efforts  alone  can  be  looked  to  in  this 
behalf.  Manuscripts  and  documents  might,  how- 
ever, be  deposited  for  preservation  in  the  several 
libraries  of  the  state,  of  the  university, -and  of  the 
colleges.  It  is  necessary  to  winnow  from  all  the 
musty  old  manuscripts  reposing  in  the  closets,  the 
chests  and  drawers,  and  desks  of  Virginia,  such 

*  There  was  an  historical  society  in  Virginia.  Could  it 
not  be  revived  and  sustained  ?— £c/. 


as  are  of  a  real.vake.  Thus  winnowed  and  filed 
away,  some  of  the  more  valuable  might  deserve  to 
be  published,  io  extenao.  From  others,  extracts 
might  be  made ;  while  the  remainder  would  afford, 
at  all  times,  to  the  student,  the  antiquary,  or  the 
historian,  an  ample  store  of  useful  information. 
Aa  Virginia  traces  back  the  thread  of^her  history 
only  about  287  years  to  the  first  settlement  at 
Jamestown,  the  term,  "Virginia  antiquities,'^  sounds 
like,  a  solecism,  and  may  excite  a  smile  in  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  word  to 
the  monuments  of  the  old  hemispliere,  Gothic 
churches,  mouldering  feudal  towers,  or  classic  mar- 
ble ruins.  But,  in  this  worlds  every  thing  is  reck- 
oned by  comparisofij  Thua,  there  is  a  compara- 
tive antiquity,  so  to  speak,  even  here  in  Virginia. 
Accordingly,  Richard  Bland,  the  distinguished 
revolutionary  ^patriot,  who  died  65  years  ago,  was, 
on  'acc6ont  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  early 
laws  and  history*  of  the  colony,  etyled  "  the  Vir- 
ginia  antiquary." 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1761,  said,  that  "  the 
genios  of  architecture  had  shed,  its  maledictions 
over  the  land,"  yet  there  are  old  houses  in  Virgi- 
nia, which,  whatever  may  be  their  architectural 
merits,  may  command  attention,  as  being  associated 
with  the  memory  of  great  men,  whose  names  have 
resounded  over  all  Christendom.  Who  would  not 
pause  to  behold  Uie  birth-place  of  Washington,  or 
JefiSsrson,  or  Madison,  or  Henry,— *or  the  spot 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  a  Lee,  a  Nelson,  a 
Bland,  a  Mason,  or  a  Randolph ! 

There  are  to  be  found  in  Virginia  not  a  few  old 
books  aceamulated  in  the  libraries  of  old  seats, — 
the  neglected  heir-looms  of  a  former  age.  Per- 
haps a  curious  hibliopelist  might  discover,  in  lower 
Virginia,  antique  tomes  of  rare  value,  and,  possibly, 
some  that  are  even  obsolete  in  England. 

Many  interesting  materials  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  files  of  newspapers. 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  in  Virginia  are,  like- 
wise, worthy  of  preservation.  Monumental  evi- 
dence, of  dates  and  other  matters  of  fact,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  accurate  and  authentic.  Much 
good  biogn^hy  and  history  may  be  deriyed  from 
that  source.  In  a  state,  so  extensive  as  Virginia, 
where  the  aboriginal  race,  after  long-continued 
bloody  hostilities,  has  been  obliterated-^wfaere  the 
Saxon  settlers  have  gradually  extended  them- 
selves from  the  seaboard  to  the  Alleghanies,  which 
has  been'  the  scene  of  Bacon^s  rebellion,  and 
of  many  interesting  revolutionary  events,  inclu- 
ding the  crowning  triumph  of  Yorktown — there 
must  exist  a  multiplicity  of  legends  and  traditions. 
An  attractive  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  **  Le- 
gends of  Virginia."  The  incidents  of  the  first 
settlement,  the  sanguinary  confiicts  with  the  Indian 
savages,  the  stories  of  the  revolution,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  pioneer's  life — these  all  con- 
tain not  a  little  of,  what  is  styled,  "  the  Romance 
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•  of  Hiatory^^'-'the  poetry  of  real  life.  Fiction  has 
already  laid  the  scene  of  several  of  her  minor 
works  in  Virginia; — the  future  may  bring  forth 
other  and  nobler  creations. 

A  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  informa- 
tion is  in  the  possession  of  aged  persons.  Their 
reminiscences,  if  not  soon  secured  and  recorded, 
may  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Have  we  no  "  Old  Mor- 
tality" among  us  to  scoop  out  the  moss-covered 
inscriptions  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  gather,  with  a 
fond  inquisitiveness,  from  the  aged,  their  recollec- 
tions of  a  former  day  ? 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Arabs,  in  crossing 
their  deserts,  for  each  pilgrim,  in  passing  by  a 
memorable  spot,  to  cast  a  stone  thereon.  At  length, 
a  lofty  pile  is  reared.  So  let  those,  who  are  ani- 
mated by  a  patriotic  solicitude  for  all  that  concerns 
their  native  state,  contribute,  each  his  quota,  to 
the  common  stock — each  add  a  ray  to  the  pencil 
of  light. 

For  myself,  I  offer  the  following  collections 
already  alluded  to,  which,  with  your  permission, 
shall  be  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  commnnicated  to 
the  Messenger. 

Petersburg,  July  34,  1843.  C.  C. 

From  a  tombstone  at  Rosewell  (oh  York  river,  in  the 
cottoty  of  Gloucester)  formerly  the  seat  of  John  Page,  some- 
time Governor  of  Virginia. 

Sacre  et  piv  memorias 

Hoc  monamentum  positum  doloris  ab  bonorato  Mann 

Page  armigero,  charisaimss  suib  conjugis  Judithas 

in  ipso  aetatis  flore  der.ussfle,  amatissimi  Ralph 

Wormelcy  in  agro  MiddlesexisB  armigeri,  nec-non 

Virginias  Secretary  quondaifi  meritissimi, 

filisa,  dignissimas,  lectissimaB,  dilectissimaB-qne 

femiaae,  qurn  visit  io  saoctisaino  matrimonio  ^atnor 

annos  totidem-que  menses,  unius-qoe  sexas 

unum  superstitem  reliquit  Ralphum  et 

Mariara  vera  patris  simul  et  matris  edypa, 

habttit-qae  tertium  Mann  nominatim  viz 

quinqne  dies  videntem,  sab  hoc  silenti  naraore 

mane  saa  incluaum^KMt  cujns  partom 

tertio.die  mortalilatem  pro  immortalitate 

commutavit.    Proh  dolor !  Inter  uxores 

amantissima,  inter  matres  fuit  optima, 

Candida  domina,  cui  sumnia  comitas 

cum  Tennstissima  suavitate  momm  et 

sermonnm  coojuncta,  obiit  duodecimo  die  deoembria 

Bimo  millesimo  septingentesimo  dectmo  sexto,  aetatis  suae 

viceairoo  secundo. 

Inscription  copied  from  a  tombslone  in  the  yard  ef  the 
old  church  at  York  town.    The  inscription  coropoaed  by 
R«T.  Mr.  Camm  of  WiUiain  and  Mafy  College. 
Hio  Jacet 
Spe  certa  resurgendi  in  Christo, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Generosos 
filius  Hagouis  et  Sariaa  Nelson 
de  Remith  in  Comttatu  Oumbrias, 
natas  20mo.  die  Februarii,  Anno  I>omini 
1677.     Vitm  bene  gestaa  finem  implevit 
septimo  die  Octobris  1745,  astatia 
sua  68vo. 
[N.  B.  On  the  marble  is  carved  the  Nelson  coat  of  arma, 
the  crest  a  Kaigbt'a  head,  snrmoanted  by  fleius  de  lis.] 


Another  found  at  the  same  place. 

Here  lies  the  body 

of  the  Honle.  William  Nblsom,  Esq., 

late  Preaident  tif  his  msjesty*s  council 

in  this  dominion. 

In  whom  the  love  of  roan 

and  the  love  of  God  so  restrained 

6i  enforced  each  other, 

and  so  invigorated  the  mental  powers,  in  general, 

as  not  only  to  defend  him  from  the  vices 

and  follies  of  his  age  and  country,  but  also 

to  render  it  a  matter  of  dif&cult  decision, 

in  what  part  of  laudable  conduct 

he  roost  excelled,  whether  in  the 

tender  and  endearing  accomplishments 

of  domestic  lifB,  or  in  the  more  arduous 

duties  of  a  wider  circuit ; 

whether  in  the  graces  of  hoapiulity,  humanity,  or  piety. 

Reader,  if  you  feel  the  spirit  of  that  exalted  ardor  which 

aspires  to  the  felicity  of  conscious  virtue,  animated  by  those 

stimulating  and  divine  admonitions,  perform  the  task 

and  expect  the  diatinction  of  the  righteoua  man. 

Ob.  19th  Nov.  An.  Dom,  1772.    -fitatis  61. 

Inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Esq., 
who  lies  buried  at  Westover,  on  James  River. 

Memorias  Sacrum. 

Hie  situs  est  in  sp6  resurrectionisBBN/AMiNUs  Hahrison, 

de  Bbrkbliy  Bbnjamimi  Habrison,  de  Surrbt  filius 

natu  maximua  uxorem  doxit  Elizabbtham  Ludovici 

Bubwbll  Glouobstbrcbnsi  filiam  e  qua  filium 

reliquit  unicum  Bbmjaminum  et  unicam 

filiam  Elizabbtham. 

Obiit  Aprilis.— Anno  Domini,  mdccx 

^tatis  zxxvu. 

Plurimnm  Deaideratus. 

Prolocutor  Domus  Burgunsium,  causidicus  ingenio 

doctrina  eloquentia  fide  et  A^iXawfvpta  insignis, 

Viduarum,  orphanonim  omnium*qQe  pauperum 

6l  oppressorum  patronns  indefessus.    Gootroversianim 

et  litium  Arbiter  et  Diremptor  Auspicatus  et 

Pacificus.    In  administratione  Juatitim  absque 

tricis  et  ambagibus,  Comitatus  hujus  Judex,  acquis- 

simus,  ibidcm-que  impietuiis  et  nequitim 

vindex  acerrimua  Libertatis  Patriae  assertor 

tntrepidus  et  boni  publici  imprimis  studioaus. 

Hunc  roerito  proprium  Virginia  jactat  alumnum. 

Tam  propere  abreptum  querebunda  dolet. 

PttUicus  hinc  dolor  et  nunquam  reparabile  damnum. 

Det  Deus  ut  Vitas  sint  documents  novas ! 

A  beautiful  monument  of  curious  workmanship  was 
erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  William  &  Mary, 
at  Williamsburg,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Randolph, 
knight,  wb»  was  interred  there,  which  has  the  foUowiAg 
inscription  upon  it  :-^ 

Hoc  juxta  Marmop  S.  E. 

JoHANNBS  Randolph  Eques ; 

Hujus  oollegii  dulce  omamentum,  alumnas ; 

Inaigne  pnasidium  guberoator 

Grande  Columen  Senator 

GulieUnum  patrem  generosum 

Mariam  ex  Ishamoram  stirpe 

In  agro  Northamptoniensi  ouitrem 

prasclaris  dolibus  honestavit 

filius  natu  sextus 

Literia  hamanioribua 

artibus-que  ingenuis  fideliter  instructus 

(lUi  quipi>e  fuerat  turn  eruditionis 
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•  We  have  often  stood  in  the  venerable  old  chapel  and 
read  this  inscription,  which,  together  with  the  once  sacred 
desk,  alone  remained  to  tell  to  what  use  the  spacious  apart- 
ment had  been  appropriated.  The  beautiful  marble  slab 
bearing  the  nicely  carved  inscription  is  set  into  the  wall, 
some  distance  from  the  floor.  When  wo  were  an  inmate 
of.  William  &  Mary,  the  chapel  was  entirely  neglected, 
used,  perhaps,  by  some  carpenters  to  store  lumber  in  ;  but 
since  then  her  spirited  professors  and  trustees  have  had  it 
repaired  ;  and,  on  the  4th  July  last,  restored  to  its  ancient 
nse,  it  contained  many  of  her  dutifal  and  faithful  alumni. 
The  country  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  old  shrine;  but 
ardent  youths  now  worship  there.  May  her  prospects  con- 
tinue to  brighten,  and  not  only  old  things  be  restored,  but 
some  new  honor  and  good  be  achieved,  every  year  to  come. 
The  old  church  of  Williamsburg  contains  some  memorials 
imbedded  in  her  walls  and  floors— but,  no  doubt,  our  cu- 
rious friend  knows  all  about  them. — Ed. 


Tum  doctrinie  sitis  nonquam  explenda) 

Hospitium  Graiense  concessit 

Quo  in  dotnicilio 

Studiis  unice  deditus 

8tatim  inter  legum  peritos  excelluit 

Togam-que  induit 

Causis  validissimus  agendis 

In  Patriam 

Quam  semper  babuit  charissimam  reversus 

Causidici 
Senatus  primura  clerici,  deinde  prolocutoris 

Thesaurarii 

Legati  ad  Anglos  semel  atque  iterum  missi 

Glonestriae  demum  curie  judicis  primarii 

Vices  arduas  honestas-que  sustinuit 

Perite  graviter  integre 

Quibus  in  muniis 

Vix  parem  habuit 

Siiperiorem  certe  neminem 

Hus  omnes  quos  optime  meruit  honorsa 

Cum  ingenua  totius  corporis  pulchritude 

£t  quidam  Senatorius  decor 

Tum  eximium  ingenii  acumen 

Egrcgie  illusirarunt. 

At  ^quitas  summi  juris  expers 

Clientum  fidele  omnium 

Pauperiorum  sine  mercede  patrocinium 

Hospitium  sine  luxu  splendidum 

Veritas  sine  fuco 

Sine  fastu  charitas 

Ceteris  animi  virtutibus 

Facile  prsluxerunt 

Tandem 

Laboribus  vigil iis-que  fraetus 

Morbo-que  lentissiroo  confectus 

Cum  sibi  satis  sed  amicis,  sed  Reip  :  parum  vixisset. 

Susannam 

Petri  Beverley  Amiigeri 

filiam  nata  minimara 

Conjngem  dilectissimam 

(Ez  qua  tres  Alios  filiam-que  unicam  susceperat) 

Sui  UMigno  languentem  desiderio 

•  Reliquit. 

6  to  non :  Mar :  Anno  Dom :  1736-7. 
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LITERATURE,  ITS  TOILS  AND  REWARDS,* 

BY  A.   JUDSON  CRANE,  RICHMOND,   ▼▲. 


If  under  any  circumstances  I  had  the  ability  to 
treat  this  theme  as  its  magnitude  demands,  it  is 
certain  that  the  short  time  devoted  to  it,  literally 
snatched  from  more  imperious  duties,  cannot  suffice 
for  such  an  attempt.  The  unbroken  earth  does  uot 
assume  the  order  and  beauty  of  a  well  trained  gar- 
den, under  a  few  magic  strokes  of  the  spade  and 
the  rake,  nor  does  the  chaos  of  man^s  first  tumul- 
tuous reflections,  upon  any  subject,  reduce  itself 
into  any  order  of  solidity  and  symmetry  without  long 
protracted  thought  and  patient  labor.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  impossibility  of  treating  so  ex- 
alted and  extensive  a  subject  as  it  deserves,  the 
following  thoughts  are  presented,  suggested  mainly 
by  the  ever  present  remembrance  of  bitter  regrets, 
and  dear  bought  experience,  mingled  with  the  hal- 
lowed pleasures  and  undying  joys,  which  belong  to 
the  theme.  How  shall  I  adequately  convey  to 
other  minds  even  the  feeble  and  indistinct  concep- 
tion, which  I  have  of  it.  WTiere  shall  I  find  either 
the  language  or  the  thought  to  body  forth  the  labor- 
ing idea  within  me.  Literature !  what  is  it  t  At 
the  mention  of  it,  a  thousand  indistinct  thoughts 
and  a  thousand  half  formed  expressions  rush  to  the 
mind;  bat  only  to  confuse  it  by  their' Yagueness 
and  obstruct  it  by  their  number. 

The  fancy  is  dismayed  at  the  labor  of  portraying 
it,  and  the  judgment  staggers  under  the  weight  of 
the  subject.  The  crowd  of  by-gone  men  and  the 
multitude  of  living  authors  gather  about  me,  each 
bearing,  in  his  hands,  the  labors  of  his  life ;  and 
books  and  papers  are  strewed  thick  about  me,  each 
demanding  clamorously  to  be  included,  as  of  right 
it  ought,  whep  this  great  theme  is  mentioned. 
How  shall  I  bring  order  out  of  chaos  ?  How  reduce, 
into  one  expression,  a  name  for  all  this  number  ? 
Well  may  one  falter  upon  the  threshold  of  a  theme 
like  this,  well  may  he  pause  before  entering  upon  a 
subject,  which  has  employed  the  proudest  intellects 
of  the  world  :  and  which  holds  as  its  devotees  and 
bondmen  the  gifted  of  every  land  and  every  clime. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  general  and  indis- 
tinct expressiions,  by  a  hasty  grouping  of  the  whole, 
am)  a  bare  glance,  here  and  there,  at  what  no  power 
on  earth  can  fully  describe. 

Literature  is  the  earthly  shrine  of  genius,  and 
the  Mecca,  to  which  its  pilgrim  children  bend  their 
wearied  feet.  It  is  in  one  sense,  their  clond  by 
day,  their  fire  by  night,  and  they  gather,  in  their 
journey  under  it,  part  of  that  manna  which  comes 
down  from  Heaven.  It  is  the  smitten  rock  of 
Horeb,  to  which  the  desert  wanderers  rush,  to  taste 

"The  wave. 
That  comes  to  lips  jast  cooled  in  time  to  save." 

I  shall  use  the  term  in  its  most  general  sense : 
in  a  sense  somewhat  unusual  and  perhaps  unwar- 

«  The  substance.of  an  Address,  delivered  July,  1842. 
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nntable ;  but  in  the  view  I  shall  take  ef  it,  it  is  a 
noble  theme !  It  is  ail  written  human  knowledge.    It 
is  the  embalmed  theoght  of  man  handed  down  from 
age  to  age.     It  is  the  great  scroll  upon  which  is 
written  lUJiuman  learning ;  it  is  the  record  of  man's 
thoughts  and  doings,  and  I  can  present  no  tolerable 
idea  of  it,  without  invokiug  the  fancy  of  the  rea- 
der to  stand  by  mine,  while  I  point  out  a  migh- 
ty tablet,  reared  up  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
whose  top  is  obscured  among  the  clouds  of  hoar 
antiquity,  where,  amid  the  regions  of  the  fabulous, 
Apollo  sits  enthroned.     Here  and  there,  however, 
bursting  through  those  clouds,  the  light  of  the 
true  Deity  sheds  its  brighter  rays  upon  it.     Its 
lengthened  sides  stretch  down  through  all  the  in 
terveniog  time  to  us,  and  its  base  is  buried  far  be- 
neath us  in  the  mists  of  an  impenetrable  future.   We 
eannot  know  what  coming  ages  are  to  write  thereon. 
The  moss  of  ages  streams  adown  it,  and  it  is  only 
fresh  and  fair  as  it  draws  near  to  us.     Upon  that 
mighty  tablet  is  written,  all  over,  every  where,  the 
record  of  human  thought  and  human  achievement. 
Here,  is  the  written  learning  of  all  times,  in  every 
language,  of  every  zone,  and  here  are  the  traces, 
Dpon  its  once  fair  marble  face,  of  the  tooth  of  lime, 
and  of  the  hand  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Goth,  the 
Vandal,  where  they  have  struck  from  its  impartial 
truth-telling  front,  some  art,  some  science,  some 
achievement,  lost  now,  perhaps  forever,  to  the 
world.     There,  the  records  of  a  whole  library  have 
been  brushed  away-^still  here  are  all  modes  of 
writing,  the  Egyptian  hierogliphic,  the  Gteek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Indian  letters — here  are  traces  of 
the  stylus  and  the  pen.     There,  far  up  under  the 
shade  of  fabulous  times,  we  see  the  name  of  -Cad- 
mus the  inventor  of  letters,  and  Herodotus,  and 
Moses,  and  Strabo,  and  Diodorus-  Sieulus,  and  far 
along  down,  in  a  wearying  line,  with  many  a  long 
interval,  of  all  the  early  historians ;  and  the  eye 
takes  in,  as  it  glances  down,  Tacitus,  and  Livy, 
and  Bede,  until  we  meet  the  more  familiar  names 
of  Hume,  and  Hallam,  and  Qibbon,  and  Slsmondi, 
and  Prescott,  and  the  long  hosts  of  History.     And 
there,  in  a  broad  parallel  column,  we  indistinctly 
read  the  names  of  Homer,  **  that  blind  old  mlin  of 
Scions  Rooky  Isle,"  and  David  *'  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel,"  and  JSschylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  En- 
ripides,  and  Horace  and  Virgil,  until  we  come  to 
Dante  and  Tasso,  and  Chaucer,  and  Spencer,  and 
Skelton,  and  Gower,  and  Shekspeare,  and  **  rare 
Ben  Johnson,"  and  Dorset,  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Byron,  Pollock,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and   our 
own  Bryant,  and  Halleck,  and  Longfellow,  and  the 
whole  hosts  of  Poetry  c — And  still  another  column 
lor  Joshua,   and   Cambyses,  Alexander,   Darius, 
Xenophon,  Washington,  Bonaparte,  and  Bozzaris, 
and  the  unmentionable  hosts  of  warriors.     There 
is  a  column,  too,  for  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, where  Prazitales,  Canova,  Haydn,  Claude, 
Mosart,  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  Sally  bold  their 


place  among  the  uncounted  multitude.     And  sci« 
ence  has  its  place,  and  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  and 
Archimedes,  and  Euclid,  and  Newton,  and  La- 
place, and  Davy,  and  Daguerre,  figure  among  the 
hosts  of  science.      And  here  too,  woman,  whose 
feeling  h^art  and  ready  mind  are  always  attuned 
to  tones,  which  sing  of  truth,  love,  piety  and  beau- 
ty, woman   has  carved  her  honored  name :  and 
Sappho,  Hemans,  Sedgwick,  Sigourney,  Landon, 
EdgwoTth,  Gould,  and  the  ever  blessed  Hannah 
More,  flash  the  bright  light  of  female  intellect  over 
the  whole.    Gazing  upon  this  great  record,  we  stand 
silent,  humbled,  and  confounded,  that  we  cannot 
even  count  the  names  of  the  children  of  Literature, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  works — we  cannot  do  more, 
than  survey,  in  a  lifetime,  the  fields  of  literature, 
much  less  walk  over  and  occupy  its  ample  domain. 
Think  of  the  untold  books  which  have  accumu- 
lated since  the  invention  of  letters !  who  has  seen 
them  all,  who  has  heard  even  the  names  of  them 
all  ?    Alas !  ten  lives  would  not  suffice  to  read  them. 
Think  of  the  famous  libraries  of  Europe,  where 
black  letter  tomes  lie  heap  on  heap,  with  the  dust 
of  ages  gathered  on  them,  brushed  away  only  par- 
tially now  and  then,  by  the  hand  of  some  devoted 
scholar.     What  treasures  lie  concealed,  hidden  to 
the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  blessing  the  mul- 
titude with  no  rich  blessings !  What  joys  lie  scat- 
tered with  unbounded  profusion!   What  harvests 
spread  before  us,  and  yet  how"  few  go  forth  with 
toO  and  industry,  to  glean  the  waving  fields  I  Re- 
member, too,  that  Literature  holds  in  its  ample  em- 
brace all  now  existing  books,  from  the  first  slowly 
elaborated  manuscript  that   was   ushered   to  the 
world,  to  the  damp  sheets  at  this  moment  leaping 
from  the  press. 

Literature  may  be  likened  to  a  great  ocean,  in 
which  the  streams  of  Illissus,  and  Scamander  and 
the  pure  waters  that  flow  from  Helicon  join  with 
the  British,  Germanic,  French  and  Italian  waters, 
and  the  rnshing  rivers  of  the  western  world,  to  form 
the  mighty  fiood  :  and  oh !  if  the  Great  Philosopher 
could  say,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  a  truth-humbled 
spirit,  "  I  am  but  as  a  child  picking  up  here  and 
there  a  pebble  on  the  shore,  while  the  whole  ocean 
of  truth  lies  before  me ;"  how  and  what  ought  those 
to  feel,  who  have  not  so  much  as  stood  upon  the 
shore  1  For  it  is  not  every  man  who  has  read  a 
book,  'that  stands  upon  the  shore ;  but  he  only  who 
has  read  enough  to  know  there  is  a  shore,  and  how 
to  find  it.  The  beach  of  this  ocean  can  only  be 
reached  by  toiling  down  the  clifls — it  is  by  going 
down — down  in  labor,  down  in  spirit  that  it  is  to  be 
reached.  All  human  knowledge  is  circumscribed, 
it  has  its  limits,  marked  by  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  the  ocean  has ;  but  how  little  do  any  of 
us  know  of  what  we  might !  How  few  but  are  well 
content  with  what  they  have  acquired,  little  dream- 
ing that  they  have  not  begun  to  know !  How  few 
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Imt  are  destined  forever  to  skirt  the  narrow  friths 
and  inland  creeks,  that  steal  their  devious  way 
through  foggy  marsh,  and  weeded  glen,  to  the 
beach,  without  ever  onoe  laying  their  hands  "  on  old 
oeean^s  mane."  How  contemptible  does  the  pe- 
danticy  wind-inflated,  fellow  appear,  who,  having 
skimmed  through  a  book  or  two,  fancies  he  is 
deeply  learned,  and  would  fain  be  considered  an 
oracle.  He  does  not  even  suspect  his  own  shal- 
lowness, and,  while  the  more  practised  eye  of 
his  hearer,  sees  clear  through  him — and  his  face 
is  wrealhed  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  the  fellow 
spouts  away!  He  does  not  believe  there  is  any 
ocean  of  learning !  and  why  should  he !  he  has 
never  seen  it,  and  how  could  he  ?  He  has  no  eyes 
to  see.  It  is  only  when  education,  in  some  form  or 
other,  strengthens  the  visual  power  and  clears  the 
mental  eye,  that  we  see  the  immense  track  of  know- 
ledge spread  out  before  us.  It  is  only  as  we  ascend 
the  mountain,  that  we  get  above  the  clouds,  which 
obscured  its  high,  impending  summit. 

Literature  humbles  the  spirit :  it  is  the  shallow 
•mattering  of  it,  that  puffs  up  the  mind.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  in  his  work  on  the  **  advancement  of  learn- 
ing*^ (the  pure  and  solid  gold  of  which  will  be  found 
beaten  out  into  thin  tinsel,  through  many  modern 
books,)  Lord  Bacon  says,  '*  Learning  endueth  men^s 
minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty  of  their  per- 
sons ;  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  their  soul  and  vocation."  In  this,  as  in 
other  ways,  it  lends  its  aid  to  Religion.  Indeed, 
Literature  is  the  younger  sister  of  Religion,  and 
Religion  leans  gracefully  upon  her  arm,  as  they 
walk  together  through  this  segment  of  eternity. 
It  is  the  uninspired  volume  of  the  great  Revela- 
tion of  the  Deity — and  it  is  a  duty  to  read  this 
volume,  as  well  as  the  other  :  I  do  not  say  it  is  so 
imperious  a  duty :  (God  forbid,  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  detract  anything  from  the  preeminent 
superiority  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,)  but  it  is  a 
duty :  for  Literature  is  an  emanation  from  the 
same  Great  Mind,  a  gift  from  the  same  bountiful 
hand.  Is  this  doubted  t  If  it  be  our  duty  to  read 
His  divine  Revelation,  because  God  has  given  it  to 
us,  the  same  reason  holds,  (though  not  so  strongly) 
for  studying  this  latter  also.  Can  any  truth  be  re- 
vealed, without  God's  permission  \  Can  any  truth 
be  discovered  without  his  control  1  why  has  He 
permitted  and  controlled  it  ?  why  has  He  not  rather 
kept  back  the  secrets  of  his  knowledge  1  What  but 
the  Almighty  arm  has  handed  down  to  us  the  writings 
of  the  elder  world  ?  What  changes  have  not  taken 
place  in  the  physical  creation?  Thousands  of  years 
have  rolled  away,  since  He  spoke  the  world  out  of 
nothing,  by  the  breath  of  His  power.  Mountains 
have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
valleys  smile  where  once  they  frowned ;  volcanoes 
have  risen  up,  belching  out  their  tide  of  fire ;  na- 
tions have  come  and  gone — cities  have  been  built, 
flourished,  and  decayed,  and  the  places  where  they 


stood  are  either  not  now  known,  or  are  the  homes 
of  every  wild  beast.  Islands  have  risen  up,  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Her  very  bowels  have  beea 
dashed  up  on  the  high  land.  Perhape  this  mighty 
continent,  like  the  fabled  goddess  of  the  ancients, 
is  the  child  of  the  aea«  and  yet  we  have  the  wri- 
tings penned  thousands  of  years  ago !  What  has 
brought  down  to  us,  through  all  the  floods  and  burn- 
ings, wars  and  mutations  of  nature,  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  dwellers  on  the  earth ;  committed 
as  these  writings  were  to  the  frail  papryrus,  or 
parchment,  or  graven  on  wax,  or  brass,  or  stone  1 
How  wonderful !  that,  while  the  voices  of  mea 
echo  no  longer  in  the  earth,  while  their  yery  dost 
has  been  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the 
earthquake's  shock,  we  still  commune  with  them : 
their  names  are  known  to  us ;  their  characters  are 
familiar  to  us<  We  have  their  thoughts,  their  mo- 
rals, their  science,  their  religion,  so  many  beacon 
lights,  reared  by  them  upon  the  nether  shore  of 
time  to  aid  us  in  navigating  lifers  stormy  sea.  Oh ! 
who  has  reared  the  mighty  tablet,  of  which  *I  spoke 
just  now,  but  the  unseen  hand  of  Deity  t  who  has 
preserved  it  amid  cloud  and  storm  and  elemental 
thunder  1  who  has  written  it  all  over,  with  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  learning  and  religion,  but  the  mighty 
God  ?  And  shall  we  not  read  it  ?  Is  there  no  duty 
to  do  so  1  Will  He  hold  us  blameless,  if  we  do 
not  read  this  other  writing  of  Hisl  Shall  we  not 
be  responsible  for  this  lesser  light  ?  Is  it  no  crime 
to  be  ignorant  1  We  readily  recognize  the  eulpa- 
bility  of  the  man  who  neglects  his  physical  health, 
but  we  have  no  horror  of  the  menial  suicide !  Is 
the  body  worth  more  than  the  mind  1  Who  can  find 
any  where  his  warrant  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind,  any  more  than  his  soul,  or  his  body  \ 
They  are  equally  the  gift  of  God.  Does  nature 
utter  her  voice  in  favor  of  ignorance  \  does  reason, 
ox  Revelation  I  I  answer,  emphatically,  no  !  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  "  with  all  thy  gettings  get  un- 
derstandings—and nature  woes  us  gently  towards 
knowledge .  W^ho  can  look  upon  the  earth,  pranked 
with  a  thousand  beauteous  flowers,  yielding  op  their 
perfumed  breath  to  the  use  of  man,  or  stand  and 
look  into  the  face  of  nature,  when  the  soft  light, 
which  opens  from  the  east,  as  a  blooming  flower, 
unfolds  its  glories  and  streams  athwart  the  rose 
tinted  sky ;  when  every  thing  in  nature  awakes 
and  smiles ;  when  the  little  birds,  shaking  their 
tiny  wings  gemmed  with  pearly  dew,  raise,  on  the 
bough,  the  morning  hymn  of  joy,  that  insects  echo 
with  their  humming  wings,  in  the  air:  and  the 
never  failing  sun  comes  slowly  up,  bathing  rock, 
river,  and  wood,  in  a  flood  of  gorgeous  light :  who 
then,  but  is  impelled,  by  the  upstirring  of  all 
within  him,  to  feel,  to  think,  to  know  \ 

Again  Literature,  like  all  our  other  most  valoa* 
ble  blessings,  in  this  country ^  at  least,  is  free,  boun- 
tiful, and  open  to  all ;  like  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
the  gushing  water  ef  the  spring,  it  is  every  man's 
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property.  There  are  no  imposts  tnd  excises  od 
this  great  ocean.  There  is  no  royal  prerogative 
to  warn  us  from  the  shore,  to  inhibit  oar  sailing 
whilhersocTer  we  list.  The  poor  lad,  who  gives 
his  little  leaky  smack  to  the  waves,  and  the  man  of 
wealth,  who  rides  prondly  in  his  richly  freighted 
argosie,  navigate  the  same  free  waters,  with  all 
the  speed  they  can  gather  frqm  the  winds  of  Hea- 
ven. Nay,  Literatare  rather  crowns  the  poor; 
for,  if  you  will  look  to  the  roll,  apon  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  who  have  derived  from 
it  honors,  riches  and  a  pnre  fame,  yoa  will  find 
oftener  the  youth,  who  struggled  with  adversity, 
poverty  and  neglect,  than  the  glad  sons  of  Plenty. 

But  it  blesses  them  all,  the  pale  student  and  the 
twart  artisan ;  the  sun-embrowned  child  of  Ldibor 
and  the  softer  son  of  Luxury.  All  are  blessed, 
in  proportion  to  their  application  and  their  power — 
their  power  to  see,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  know.  All 
must  struggle  for  its  blessings ;  all  most  bring 
whatever  powers  they  have,  whatever  of  natural 
eye,  whatever  of  microscope,  or  telescope,  or  other 
aid  they  can  bring  to  bear.  The  slothful  alone 
gain  no  reward. 

Literature  most  not  be  confounded  with  edu- 
cation. Knowledge  is  not  education :  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  may  incidentally  educate,  ae 
the  mason  learns  to  build  by  the  use  of  the 
trowel,  and  stone  and  mortar;  but  the  trowel, 
stone  and  mortar  do  not  constitute  the  skill  of  the 
mason :  Knowledge  is  the  trowel,  and  mortar  and 
stone  of  education,  but  education  is  the  skill  ac- 
quired, the  power  of  thinking  and  building  up 
anew  out  of  the  materials  afforded.  Hence,  a  man 
mtiy  be  a  well  read  man,  and  not  necessarily  an 
educated  man :  his  memory  may  retain  what  he 
leade,  but  his  judgment,  his  reasoning  power  may 
not  be  strengthened  thereby.  The  force  of  this 
distinction  will  be  shown  a  little  further  on.  Such 
18  an  indistinct  and  imperfect  glance  ac  what  Lite- 
rature is :  how  imperfect  I  am  prepared  to  feel 
more  sensibly  than  any  one  else,  for  I  feel  myself 
much  in  the  predicament  of  the  youthful  lover,  who 
paints  for  himself  a  portrait  of  his  mistress.  He 
gives  a  fine  contour  to  the  face,  gently  arches  the 
brow,  gracefully  corves  the  lip,  and  throws  the 
virarm  color  into  the  cheek,  steals  the  raven  hue 
for  the  hair,  and  lights  op  the  eye  with  brilliant 
light ;  but,  when  all  is  done,  it  is  not  she,  and,  dis- 
gusted and  disheartened,  he  dashes  it  from  him, 
proclaiming  it  but  a  daub. 

The  same  great  curse,  which  said  "  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow  ye  shall  eat  your  bread,'*  seems  to 
have  passed  upon  all  mental  acquisitions  also,  for 
all  our  advances  in  knowledge,  all  our  steps  back 
toward  the  primeval  intellectual  state  of  our  race, 
are  so  many  several  labors,  so  many  hours  of  toil 
and  sweat.  Every  foot  of  the  way  is  battle  ground, 
and  we  fight  our  way  to  knowledge,  combatting 
with  a  strong  army  of  foes.    He  must  be  a  war- 


rior indeed,  who  makes  a  soccesslV)]  march.  It  is 
a  battle,  in  which  many  enlist ,,-bi9l  most  of  them 
either  ground  their  armb  early^in  the  march,  or 
sink  down,  fatigued  by  the  t(^l^?i!{^  preferring  an 
ignominious  peace,  give  up  on  s^iTk^^^ms.  Hence 
the  reason  why  so  few  are  conquerors  :  they  can- 
not endure  the  labor  of  thought ;  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  confinement  of  study ;  they  cannot  forego 
the  more  easy  and  seductive  pleasures,  which  the 
"  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist,"  scat- 
ters, with  a  liberal  hand,  upon  her  followers.  This 
is  the  great  maelstrom  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  whicht 
the  hopes  and  prosperity  and  character  of  so  many 
of  the  young,  the  bright,  ther  gifted,  are  engnlphed 
forever.  Allured  by  the  more  enticing  and  acces- 
sible pleasures  of  physical  life,  they  fling  forever 
away  the  joys  of  cultivated  intellect  and  of  a  cor- 
rect moral  being,  and  bid  adieu  to  happiness  and  a 
pore  fame.  The  proclivity  of  the  whole  human 
family  is  toward  ignorance,  wedded  to  it,  chained 
to  it ;  so  that  neither  reason,  nor  revelation,  nor 
nature,  nor  self  interest,  nor  pure  pleasure,  pro- 
duces scarce  any  influence  to  break  those  chains. 
Is  this  picture  overdrawn  T  It  is  true,  there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  only  establish  the  truth  of  the 
general  role.  It  is  true,  there  are  here  and  there 
some  bright  shining  lights,  but  they  serve  only  to 
develope  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  these  are  influenced  more  by 
the  pecuniary  reward  flowing  from  their  knowledge, 
than  by  any  love  of  it.  The  first  great  toil,  the  first 
great  battle,  therefore,  is  within  us,  to  establish  the 
preponderance  the  other  way ;  to  establish  a  taste, 
a  love,  a  passion  for  knowledge.  It  is  this  which 
literatare  has  had  ever  to  encounter ;  but,  if  we 
would  form  some  better  idea  of  the  toils  of  liters^ 
tore,  let  us  think  of  the  lone  hours,  of  the  heaving 
hearts — swollen  almost  to  bilTsting,  of  the  throb- 
bing heads,  of  the  privations  and  wants  and  the  per> 
secutions,  too,  of  those  great  men  who  reared  slowly, 
painfully,  and  with  brave  self-devotion,  the  store- 
house of  literatare,  now  so  freely  opened  to  os-^ 
what  a  cost  of  time  and  treasure  and  health  and 
spirit!  Every  science,  every  new  theory,  even 
those  truths  now  most  commonly  known  and  be- 
lieved have  fought  their  way  into  credit.  GallileO 
was  put  to  the  rack  because  he  asserted,  that  the 
earth  revolved  around  the  sun,  and  there  are  sciences 
now  struggling  into  confidence,  against  the  preju- 
dice and  stupidity  of  the  human  mind. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  human  mind  has  a 
natural  taste  for  truth ;  this  is,  indeed,  flattering 
enough  to  oar  vanity ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  facts 
do  not  sustain  so  pretty  a  theory.  Let  a  new  book 
be  written,  announcing  some  new  science,  or  let  a 
new  theory  be  struck  out,  and  the  first  effort  is  to 
find  how  false  it  is,  not  how  true ;  and,  at  once, 
there  are  a  hundred  mole-eyed  oracles  who  are 
prepared  to  shake  their  sapient  heads  and  cry 
"humbug,  all  humbug."    And  why  hnmbugl  for- 
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follow  on,  will  lead  ua  onward  and  onward  and  on- 
ward, throagh  brighter  and  still  brighter  fields  to 
the  Deity.  It  came  from  God,  it  tends  back  to 
Him.  Life  is  a  sort  of  observato^,  into  which  we 
come  to  mark  the  aspect  of  the  moral  Heavens, 
and  choose  the  future  journey,  we  shall  take.  Oh 
for  judgment  to  scan  the  Heavens  rightly  !  This 
is  the  labor  of  life.  This  choice  of  our  destiny 
must  be  quickly  made,  and  that,  too,  with  feariiil 
odds  against  a  proper  choice.  Clouds  arise  in  the 
sky  and  of\en  deceptive  lights.  Man  stoops  in  his 
flight  from  eternity  to  eternity,  to  rest  upon  this 
planet ;  and,  in  place  of  looking  back  whence  he 
came  and  forward,  whither  he  is  going,  he  falls  to, 
most  blindly  and  laboriously,  to  see  how  much  of 
the  useless  earth  he  can  gather  up.  He  spends  the 
whole  time  he  stays,  his  three  score  years  and  ten, 
in  this  employment :  and  wherefore  does  he  need  it 
here  1  Can  he  take  it  with  him  hereafter  ?  Will  it 
feed  the  immortal  mind  ? 

This  is  true  nationally,  as   well  as  individn- 
ally — it  is  assumed  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  po- 
litical, as  well  as  domestic  economy,  that  wealth 
must  bring  happiness,  and  every  blessing.     Tmly 
do  the  legislators  of  our  day  follow  op  this  doc- 
trine.   They   legislate  for  it,  as  though  it   were 
the   autagaihon  of  life,  the  very  essence  of  all 
good,  and  the  great  moral  influences,  which  should 
be  a  prime  object  of  legislative  concern,  in  spread- 
ing and  facilitating  education,  and  the  genial  yir- 
tues,  that  folIoAv  in  its  train,  are  neglected,  for, 
the  squabbles  of  political  favoritism,  and  delusive 
stock  companies.     It  is  false  that  wealth  is  any 
just  measure  of  a  nation's  true  prosperity  ;  for,  since 
the  earliest  records  of  human  history ,  have  we  ever 
learqt  that  a  nation  grew  better,  and,  of  course, 
happier  and  more  stable,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its 
advancement  in  wealth  ?  The  ratio  has  been  rather 
inverse.     The  nation  that  has  soonest  reached  a 
high  elevation  in  point  of  riches,  has  the  speediest 
rushed  into  vice,  sunken  the  intellectual  in  the  bra- 
tal,  and  perished  in  the  consequent  unavoidable 
law  of  decay.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  do 
this.     Adam  fell  only  when  he  had  reached  the 
climax  of  earthly  good.     Fresh  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker,  %iti  after  gift,  glory  after  glory,  brought 
him  to  the  full  possession  of  the  whole  broad  earth; 
when  he  rushed  immediately  upon  the  downward 
path,  despoiling  himself  of  the  purity  and  bright- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  plunged  himself,  and  his 
future  progeny  into  the  profoondest  depths  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  ruin.     The  star  of  man's  des- 
tiny rose  resplendent  in  the  Heavens.     The  song 
of  .angelic  choirs  and  *^  the  music  of  the  spheres" 
ushered  it  up  to  its  high  place,  but  soon  as  that 
star  had  reached  the  lughest  point  in  its  path  of 
virgin   glory,  a  ''  wanderer^'  struck  it  from  its 
orbit,  and  extinguished  its  brightness — and  though 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  quickly  rose  to  relume  its 
8660  world,  which  if  we  take  hold  of  implicitly  and  darkness  and  lead  \X  its  light,  it  still  gloams  its 


aooth,  because   they  never  thought  of  it  before : 
this,  too,  without  ever  knowing,  or  caring,  how 
much,  or  how  little  merit  there  may  be  in  the  case  : 
they  exclaim  "  why  !  it  isn't  possible  you  believe 
any  such  nonsense/  If  one  of  them  is  asked, "  what 
do  you  know  about  iti  what  have  you  read  about  it  V 
"Why,  it's  true,  I  hav'nt  read  any  thing  about  it, 
I  canH  spend  my  time  reading  any  such  trash,  and 
I  can't  say  I  know  much  about  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  can't  be  true  ;  any  how,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
fooled  by  any  of  your  humbugs."    This  is  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  the  great  mass  of  men — and  this 
is  what  is  called  exercising  a  due  caution — a  ne- 
cessary prudence.     If  examples  are  wanted,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  philosopher  Espy,  who  was 
met  at  first  with  the  brisk  wit  of  scientific  ridicule, 
and  those  three  apostles  of  true  mental  science. 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  are  sufficient.    It  is 
only  when  my  Lord  Dogmatism,  or  the  great  Mr. 
Selfconceit,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigot,  or  the  anti< 
every-thing-new   condescend  to  lend  their  favo- 
rable notice,  that  literature,  in  any  branch  or  merit 
of  whatever  sort,  dares  to  raise  its  head,  and  when 
that  is  secured,  the  world  at  once  discovers  what 
it  could  not  see  before,  and  wakes  up  with  **  well, 
really!  who  would  have  thought  it!"  There  must 
be  put  down,  therefore,  among  the  toils  of  literature 
the  stupidity  o£  men  not  only,  but  their  mental  ser- 
vility.    If  it  were  not  that  there  comes,  now  and 
then,  into  the  world,  a  truth-loving  spirit,  who  has 
the  boldness  to  investigate,  and  the  bravery  to  de- 
fend the  truth,  as  he  has  discovered  it,  perhaps 
we  should  stand  stock  still,  if  we  did  not  retrograde. 
It  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  thrown  at  the  truth,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  human  mind  has  a  leaning  toward 
knowledge  ;  for  what  will  not  men  buy  sooner  than 
literature  1  what  do  they  not  labor  fur  more  than 
for  knowledge  1  How  much  of  the  average  time 
of  the  world  is  spent  in  its  acquisition  ? 

Alas!  there  must  be  put  down  another  hindrance 
to  Literature :  and  call  it  by  its  mildest  term,  and 
that  is  avarice.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the 
great,  the  all-absorbing  labor  of  life — and  know- 
ledge, as  a  general  thing,  is  valued  only  as  it  tends 
to  that  end.  The  great  standard  by  which  it  is 
measured  is  money.  What  will  it  bring  1  Can  we 
measure  grief  by  money  1  Will  it  stanch  the  bleed- 
ing heart]  Will  it  drive  away  the  bitter  pang  of 
remorse  ?  No  more  can  we  measure  by  any  scale 
of  gold,  thought,  immortal  thought.  How  will  we 
undertake  to  weigh  the  worth  of  the  rich,  the  inde- 
scribable influences  of  power,  of  beauty,  and  of 
truth,  which  the  mind  cleared,  strengthened,  and 
humbled,  drinks  in  from  the  sweet  hidden  springs 
of  nature  \  VVill  these  weigh  in  the  scale  with  gold  1 
Is  knowledge  a  mere  thing  of  reading,  writing  and 
figures,  so  many  mere  appliances  for  the  production 
of  wealth  \  Has  it  no  higher  end,  no  brighter  des- 
tiny ?  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  cord  let  down  from  the  un- 
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way  amid  the  mist  and  cloud  of  storm  and  elemeotal 
thander.  This  was  but  the  typical  prefigurement 
of  every  fature  nation.'  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
science,  and  first  patroness  of  the  arts,  the  trea- 
sure hoase  of  wealth,  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
glory.  She  piled  up  her  pyramids  amid  her  vasty 
deserts,  but  what  was  her  destiny  t  The  wind,  that 
whistles  aroond  their  summits  and  wraps  their  bases 
in  a  grave  of  sand,  tells  all  the  story.  Look  at 
those  other  lands,  whose  beauteous  structures,  beau- 
teous even  in  decay,  are  traces  of  their  former 
power.  Those  mouldering  tokens  of  former  wealth 
and  taste,  peer  np  to  the  sky,  in^  proud  mockery 
of  the  splendid  downfall  of  thehr  bailders.  Their 
▼ery  glories  gilded  the  pathway  of  their  ruin. 
They  sunk  in  all  the  pride,  and  wealth  and  power 
of  national  virility  into  the  grave^bf  nations.  The 
states  of  Europe  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
wealth!  Yet,  are  they  peaceful  and  happy  1  Theirs 
is  still  a  problematical  fate.  If  we  come  over  the 
sea,  our  own  fair  land,  bask»  under  the  sky,  bright 
in  her  youth,  blooming  as  a  maiden  in  the  healthy 
blush  of  virgin  beauty.  What  is  in  store  for  her, 
God  only  knows,  but  right  snie.  are  we,  that  wealth 
cannot  secure  to  her  continued  prosperity,  and  an 
enduring  name.  A  coronet  of  diamonds  upon  the 
brow  cannot  supply  the  better  riches  of  the  head 
and  heart.  Nations  may  build  up  their  navies,  they 
may  make  their  soil  a  Gibralter— they  may  encircle 
themselves  with  armies;  swift  ships  may  bring 
treasures  from  all  foreign  shores — their  busy  sons 
may  toil  to  heave  up  a  pile  of  wealth ;  senates  may 
enact  their  laws,  and  prime  ministers  may  draw 
their  treaties  and  their  protocols ;  but  still,  there 
will  be  no  sure  foundation  of  national  perpetuity. 
Armies  will  protect  them  from  without,  but  what 
shall  protect  them  from  within  t  Riches  may  sup- 
ply food  for  the  body,  but  what  shall  supply  food 
for  the  ever  busy  mind  t  Let  us  look  back  over  the 
nations  of  earth :  they  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
What  was  the  cause  t  History  will  tell  a  long 
story,  of  wars,  of  famine,  of  disease,  of  oppression, 
of  improper  legislation  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  give, 
at  some  hazard  of  presumption,  the  efficient  cause. 
They  suffered  the  animal  to  triumph  over  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral.  They  had  no  wide-spread 
knowledge :  no  divine  religion.  Knowledge,  know- 
ledge, widely  diffused,  and  baptized  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  is  the  conservative  principle  of  national  and 
individual  prosperity.  1  ha^e  wandered  somewhat 
from  the  line  of  my  subject,  but  there  will  be 
gathered  from  these  hasty  remarks  some  of  the 
general  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  Literature. 
The  individual  hindrances  are  greater  than  these. 
Putting  aside  all  the  obstroctions  growing  outnf 
the  necessary  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
domestic  and  familiar  relations,  there  are  moral 
obstacles,  which  have  so  far  proved  well-nigh  insu- 
perable.  The  first  of  which  is  the  mental  cultiva- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  education  necessary  to  com- 


prehend, enjoy  and  profit  by  the  learning  so  freely 
afforded  us.  This  is  rarely  ever  created  by  general 
and  promiscuons  reading ;  and,  when  it  is  so,  it  is 
incidental  only.  The  reader  will  remember  thB 
distinction  taken  a  while  ago,  between  learning  and 
education.  Education  of  some  sort  must  precede 
any  tolerable  advancement  in  Literature ;  this  alone 
can  give  the  power  to  comprehend,  the  taste  to 
enjoy,  and  the  judgment  to  select  profitable  read- 
ing. Far  better  would  it  be  to  spend  an  hour  in 
disciplinary  study,  than  a  month  in  general  and 
vague  reading;  one  hour  spent  in  learning  to 
think  is  worth  a  month  spent  in  learning  to  Hmow, 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  house  to  be 
the  product  of  a  mass  of  stone  and  mortar  and  wood, 
all  tombled  together,  as  for  a  cultivated  mind  to 
be  the  result  of  indefinite  and  general  reading.  If 
we  learn  to  think,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
general  Literature  becomes  comparatively  eai^. 
It  becomes  pleasant,  nay,  an  appetite  as  imperative 
as  hunger  itself.  But,  perhaps,  the  question  may 
be  asked  how  arc  men  to  educate  themselves, 
whose  pursuits  are  rather  unfriendly,  or  at  best, 
leave  them  little  time,  or  means  to  do  so  t  Half 
the  time  and  money,  that  are  now  spent  in  desitltory 
and  promiscuous  reading,  and  the  other  half,  that 
is  wasted,  if  devoted  to  any  branch  of  disciplinary 
study — ^the  Mathematics  for  instance — would  go 
far  toward  ensuring  the  result.  Where  there  is  the 
strong  will,  there  will  be  found  the  way.  The 
firm  and  indomitable  resolution  is  nearly  all  that  is 
wanting.  The  multitude  are  complaining  df  the 
want  of  early  culture  and  the  means  of  education, 
while  the  means — ^the  proper,  the  only  means  of  edu- 
cation— self-education — are  all  aroond  and  about 
them.  It  is  the  will,  the  purpose  alone  that  is 
wanting.  Education  is  not  something  put  in  while 
the  recipient  is  perfectly  passive,  but  it  is  a  result 
wrought  out  by  the  intensest  labor.  '*  The  school- 
master abroad^*  is  desirable,  but  the  schoolmaster 
at  home  is  more  so :  around  the  hearth  stones  of 
our  own  hearts,  must  the  work  of  education  be 
done,  and  there  alone.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
mind  has  been  trained  to  think — there  mnst  be 
severe  and  intense  application,  not  desultory  and 
intermittent  efforts,  but  devoted  enthusiastic  labor. 
The  pangs  and  pleasures  of  mental  parturition  must 
be  felt,  and  all  the  birth  of  thought.  A  celebrated 
writer  has  said  "  no  good  thing  was  ever  accom- 
plished, without  a  good  degree  of  enthusiasm," 
and  in  this,  there  is  peculiar  demand  for  it.  I  will 
not  quote  the  cant  Latin  and  fashionable  poetry  on 
this  subject,  but  I  shall  present  what  I  have  to  say, 
as  I  have  done,  in  right  plain  prose.  It  must  be  a 
life  work,  it  must  be  an  individual  effort ;  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learniug ;  there  are  no  Favonian 
gales  to  waft  ns  over  this  sea;  the  impulsive 
power  must  be  furnished  from  within,  it  must  be  a 
night  work  and  a  day  work,  the  still  hours  of  the 
night  must  witness  the  application  of  the  aspirant 
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after  knowledge,  and  unheeding  the  world  he  muet 
push  his  studies  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover. 

A  great  hindrance  to  individual  advancement  is 
too  little  self-confidence.  A  pretty  general  convic> 
tion  exists,  that  genius  alone  will  bear  the  aspirant  to 
the  joal  of  success.  This  prevents  the  self-distrust- 
ing from  entering  the  lists  for  a  race,  from  which 
modesty  alone  excludes  them.  Such,  forgetting 
that,  in  general,  nature  has  pretty  equally  divided 
her  gifts,  and  that  deficiences  must  be  supplied  by 
greater  perseverance  and  more  untiring  industry, 
and  that  more  depends  upon  the  habit  and  the  mode 
of  study  than  upon  any  natural  endowment,  never 
dream  of  any  thing  more  than  indiiferent  efforts  and 
partial  success ;  but  the  genius  of  success  is  the 
genius  of  labor.  Conceal  from  himself,  as  he 
may,  the  fact,  man  is  destined  to  labor,  slowly  and 
steadily,  for  whatever  is  valuable.  Patient  labor 
alone  is  the  price  of  sabstantial  good.  The  belief 
that  a  few  only  are  to  lead  prevents  many  from 
ev«n  making  an  effort.  A  few  master  spirits  have 
ever  held  sway,  and  the  herd  of  meo  have  been 
content  to  follow  their  lead,  and  to  receive  at  their 
hands  laws,  religion,  and  the  arts  of  life.  They 
gaze  with  open-mouthed  wonder  upon  them,  as 
prodigies  of  nature,  and  bow,  with  adulatory  hom- 
age, at  the  feet  of  those,  who,  for  natural  powers, 
are  no  whit  superior  to  themselves.  The  multi- 
tude are  wrapt  in  a  gaze  of  admiring  wonder  at  the 
few,  while  the  few  possess  no  excellence  to  which 
most  of  them  might  not  attain.  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  diminish  aught  of  the  honor,  which  literary 
men  have  so  worthily  won ;  it  is  the  price  of  their 
toil,  but  he,  who  will  consider  how  few  make  any 
considerable  advance  in  literary  pursuits,  will  draw 
conclusions  from  his  meditation,  but  little  compli- 
mentajy  to  his  race.  How  few  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  sent  the  remembrance  of  their 
greatness  through  all  future  time,  rearing  them- 
selves amid  the  broad  wilderness  as  monuments  to 
the  true  dignity  of  life !  How  few  have  done  jusk 
tice  to  themselves, — how  few  have  enjoyed  the 
full  fruition  of  their  high  powers !  We  repeat, 
with  proud  satisfaction,  the  names  of  the  great 
dead  and  the  living  great,  we  trace  with  pleasure 
the  impress  of  tlieir  minds  upon  the  world — we 
feel  a  self-complacent  pride  at  tho  thought  that  we 
are  linked  to  them  by  sameness  of  being,  and,  per- 
haps, by  consanguineal  ties;  we  are  proud  (for 
human  nature)  that  such  have  existed ;  but  we 
forget,  in  the  joy  for  the  few,  that  have  been  men- 
tally great,  the  multitude  who  have  not ;  we  gloat 
with  satisfaction  over  a  sparUing  gem,  here  and 
there,  when  every  pebble  should  have  been  a  glis- 
tening jewel !  There  is  no  man,  who  has  not,  within 
himself,  powers  of  which  ke  has  no  conception,  and 
which  are  not  discovered  by  others,  until  accident, 
or  labor,  reveals  them.  The  flint  is  dull  and  cold 
until  the  percussive  stroke  brings  out  the  fiery 
spark.    Men  live  from  habit,  like  wild  beasts  caged 


when  young;  they  never  find  out  their  crippled 
strength.  Let  us  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a 
sacred  flame  within,  that  needs  only  the  continual 
inpouring  of  oil,  and  our  assiduous  care,  to  be 
nursed  into  a  fire  that  our  bosoms  alone  cannot  con- 
tain, but  the  bright  light  of  which  will  be  refleetfed 
on  oth^s.  Th^  efforts  of  those  who  will  endeavor 
to  quench  this  flame,  should  be  disregarded,  for  the 
world  is  filled  with  those,  who  will  throw  cold 
water  on  aspiring  hopes,  and  ridicule  even  noble 
resolutions.  ,  Let  those  who  strive  for  the  honors 
and  pleasures  of  literature,  do  justice  to  them- 
selves^  and  the  sneera  of  the  mentally  lazy,  who, 
by  way  of  soothing  themselves,  make  a  point  of 
sneering  at  the  industrious,  will  be  turned,  by  and 
by,  into  wonder.  It  is  by  slow  accretion  that  mind 
is  built  op,  it  is  no  mushroom  work ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  as  certain  as  the  labor  is  devoted.  A  de- 
termined will,  and  a  well-grounded  self  confidence 
are  the  nuclei,  around  which  the  accretion  is  de- 
posited .  The  slowness  of  one's  progress,  should 
not  dishearten  him,  but  he  should  remember  that, 
in  the  race,  the  tortoise,  in  the  end,  was  the  victor 
over  the  hare.  In  the  words  of  Milton,  he  should 
^*  bate  no  jot  of  either^  heart,  or  hope,  but  move 
right  on."  On  the  other  hand,  an  over- weening 
confidence,  which  induces  self-complacency,  or 
that  more  silly  foible,  self-conceit,  will  be  equally 
fatal  to  advancement.  He,  who  hopes  for  progress 
in  literature  without  labor,  hopes  for  crops  without 
seed-time,  and  ploughing  and  harvest.  He,  who 
is  not  prepared  to  labor  for  it,  is  expecting  a  house 
without  the  toil  of  building,  and  he  expects  that 
which  will  never  come  to  him.  He  who  dreams 
of  genius,  and  sighs  that  the  world  does  not  appre- 
ciate his  merit,  gives  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  he  does  not  possess  it ;  for,  if  indeed  he  does, 
and  labors  to  nurture,  not  to  exhibit  it — to  improve^ 
not  to  show,  he  may  make  himself  easy  of  its 
eventual  discovery ;  he  has  his  hand  upon  a  power 
men  cannot  resist,  and  which  will  extort  from  them 
at  last  the  meed  of  their  (vaise. 

The  rewards  of  this  toil  will  be  sure  and  ample. 
It  will  give  power.  The  apothegm  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that "  knowledge  is  power,"  is  truer  now  than  when 
he  said  it.  Its  truth,  like  the  light  of  day,  beams 
all  around  us :  it  is  so  palpable  that  argument  in 
support  of  it  would  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  but  to 
dwell,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  proposition,  hal- 
lowed as  it  is  by  the  assent  of  all  intelligent  minds, 
and  to  observe  how  knowledge  brings  power  to  its 
possessor,  may  not  he  useless.  History  is  replete 
with  the  triumphs  of  knowledge,  and  a  detail  of  its 
results  would  alone  be  the  history  of  the  world  and 
of  man.  The  whole  career  of  roan  has  been  a  war 
between  the  moral  and  intellectual,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  animal,  on  the  other ;  and  the  animal, 
so  far,  has,  in  the  main,  reigned  absolute.  The 
time  was,  when  brute  force  was  the  standard  of 
power;  when  the  strongest  was  greatest.   Achilles 
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waa  the  "  pride  of  Greece  and  bulwark  of  her 
host ;''  but  even  he,  mighty  as  was  his  brawny  arm, 
was  not  equal  to  the  Pylian  sage. 

"  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled — 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distilled— 
Could  calm  bis  passion  with  the  words  of  age.*' 

That  time  has  passed,  or  is  fast  passing  away. — 
Trace  the  sources  of  power  in  this  day,  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  U^iey  resolve  themselves  into  knowledge. 
The  whole  physical  creation  is  yielding  to  its  power. 
Man  writes,  with  the  sunbeam  of  heaven,  whatever 
he  lists  ;  he  bids  the  water  and  fire  unite  to  convey 
him,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  and  sends  the  elec- 
tric spark,  his  quick  vassal,  around  the  world.* 
The  philosophy  of  the  power  of  knowledge 
will  be  discovered,  only  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  mysterious  union  of  matter  and 
spirit,  and  that  the  ommpotence  of  God  is  btU  his 
omniscience ;  and  bow,  by  the  decree  of  His  will, 
the  world  rolled  forth  clothed  with  verdure  and 
beauty  as  with  a  garment.  These  things  are  past 
finding  out ;  we  only  know  that  it  is  the  applica- 
tion and  manner  of  applying  our  knowledge  that 
render  it  power.  A  whole  library  stored  in  the 
bead  is  useless  to  this  end,  unless  it  be  brought  to 
bear.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  intellectual  ^our- 
fnand<,  who  reads  every  thing,  devours  every  thing, 
and  yet  is  so  little  under  any  law  of  intellectual 
action  as  to  be  unwieldy  and  useless.  I  repeat, 
that  it  is  the  application  of  knowledge  alone  that 
lenders  it  powerful — powerful  upon  nature — power- 
ful upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  a  man  is  a// power- 
ful, to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  that  all  the  occupations  and  profes- 
sions of  life  are  pursued.  The  soldier  brings  his 
tactics  to  the  field ;  the  statesman  plays  his  game 
of  politics.     The  conjoined  knowledge  of  the  phi- 

*  Mr.  Alison  also  has  finely  described  the  modern  tri- 
nmphs  of  mind,  in  the  introduction  to  his  splendid  History. 
He  says—"  Nor  wore  the  intellectual  exertions  of  this  ani- 
mating period  less  conspicuous  than  its  warlike  achieve- 
ments.  In  this  bloodless  contest,  the  leaders  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  outstripped  all 
other  states.  The  same  age,  which  witnessed  the  military 
glories  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  beheld  the  comple- 
tion of  astronomical  investigation  by  Laplace,  and  the  hid- 
den recesses  of  the  heart  unfolded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Earth  told  the  history  of  its  revolutions,  through  the  re- 
mains buried  in  its  bosom,  and  the  secrets  even  of  mate- 
rial composition  yielded  to  the  power  of  philosophical 
«nalytia^  Sculpture  revived  from  its  ashes  under  the  taste 
of  Canova,  and  the  genius  of  Torwaldson  again  charmed 
the  worid  by  the  fascinations  of  design ;  architecture  dis- 
played its  splendor  in  the  embelli^hraents  of  the  French 
metropolis,  and  the  rising  capital  of  Russia  united  to  the 
solidity  of  Egyptian  materials  the  delicacy  of  Grecian 
taste.  Even  the  rugged  ridgee  of  the  Alps  yielded  to  the 
force  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  barriers  of  Nature 
were  smoothed  by  the  efibrts  of  human  perseveranoe ; 
while  the  genius  of  Britain  added  a  new  element  to  the 
powers  of  art,  and  made  fire  the  instrument  of  subduing 
the  waves.**  The  genius  of  America  might  dispute  this 
glory  of  Britain  ;  but  not  now. — Ed. 


losopher  and  mechanic  harnesses  nature  in  the 
business  of  life.  We  have  but  to  mention  Buona- 
parte, in  whom  military  skill  and  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action  were  aptly  united, 
and  the  drenched  fields  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and 
the  plain  of  Austerlitz  tell  us  the  truth,  in  the 
force  of  it,  that  knowledge  is  power. .  The  mathe- 
matician of  Syracuse  may  furnish  another  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  whose  mechanical  skill,  the  proud 
galleys  of  the  Roman  navy,  that  threatened  im- 
mediate destruction  to  the  city,  were  caught  up  in 
the  bay  and  hurled  into  the  air,  to  sink  amid  the 
waves  on  which  they  just  now  rode  in  awful  gran- 
deur. The  advancing  knowledge  of  man  thrills 
the  earth !  The  desert  is  becoming  a  place  of 
beauty ;  the  knowledge  of  man  is  piercing  it  every- 
where :  we  have  only  to  look  to  our  rail  roads  for 
a  proof  of  man's  power.  Vallies  have  been  ex- 
alted and  mountains  brought  low,  and  the  wild 
woods  daily  echo  the  fierce  breathings  of  their 
iron  horses,  and  the  undisturbed  earth  of  primi- 
tive creation  trembles  under  their  ponderous  tread. 
What  shall  be  the  ultimate  end  of  man's  know- 
ledge, God  only  knows ;  but  it  fills  the  soul  with 
mysterious  awe,  to  contemplate  the  advancing  dis- 
coveries of  men. 

Literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  viewed 
it,  will  give  us  a  participation  in  this  power.  Shall 
we  embrace  it  while  young,  or  shall  we  squander 
our  hours  foolishly  away  t 

This  power,  when  acquired,  we  may  use  as  we 
will.  It  may  be  our  quiver  from  which  to  pluck 
arrows,  not  dipped,  as  were  the  arrows  of  a  former 
time,  in  murderous  poison,  but  baptized  by  the 
spirit  of  God  and  sped  with  a  fearless  aim  at  the 
enemy  of  all  truth.  In  the  retinue  of  mental 
power,  walk  wealth,  honor,  station,  usefulness — 
but  the  high,  the  great  reward  of  this  labor  is  the 
upbuilding  of  our  own  intellect,  and  the  pure  plea- 
sure to  be  derived  from  mere  knowledge.  There 
is  a  legitimate  pleasure  growing  out  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind — as  beauty  in  a  flower  pleases 
the  eye.  The  cultivated  mind  sees  poetry  and 
harmony,  and  love,  and  beauty,  and  power,  in  every 
thing ;  ^'  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  every  thing."  "  There  is  an 
infinitude  above  and  beneath  him,  and  an  eternity 
encompasses  him  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  and 
tones  of  sphere  music,  and  tidings  from  loftier 
worlds  will  flit  round  him,  if  he  can  but  listen,  and 
visit  him  with  holy  influences,  even  in  the  thickest 
press  of  trivialities  or  the  din  of  busiest  life." 
What  to  the  eye  of  the  dull  mind  is  still  and  cold, 
to  him  is  instinct  with  life.  He  sees  a  Hand  others 
do  not  see,  he  hears  a  Voice  others  do  not  hear. 
There  are  unseen  harps  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
that  give  to  him  a  faint  prelude  of  that  heavenly 
melody,  he  hopes  to  hear  beyond  the  grave.  Un- 
seen angels  visit  him,  that  come  not  nigh  the  sloth- 
ful mind.     He  walks  the  earth,  in  it  but  not  of  it. 
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What  though  the  epithet "  book  worm"  be  flung  at 
him — better  be  a  book  worm,  crawling  among 
mighty  truths  and  holy  thoughts,  than  earth  worm, 
toiling  through  the  dust  of  gold.  His  spirit  com- 
munes with  the  great  and  the  good,  und  he  cares 
not  for  the  ribald  jeer  of  the  unthinking  world. 
His  pleasures  are  permanent— he  has  invested  his 
labor  beyond  the  reach  of  adversity, — no  power, 
less  than  the  arm  of  God,  can  deprive  him  of  it. 
Riches  flee  away,  and  give  no  real  pleasure,  while 
they  last.  Houses  are  consumed  by  the  mocking 
flame.  Investments  made  in  the  mind  are  the 
only  fast  property — these  will  last  when 

"  The  cloud  capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Vea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insuhstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

The  flowers  of  literature,  sown  in  the  seed  field 
of  the  mind,  only  bud  here  on  the  earth  :  they 
bloom  in  all  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  beyond 
the  dark  winter  of  the  grave. 


H.  S.  LEGARE, 


LATE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sou,  Lit.  Messenger  : 

I  observe,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Messenger,  that  you  invite  for  its 
columns  a  fitting  notice  of  the  character  of  the 
distinguished  man,  whose  recent  loss,  under  cir- 
cumstances alike  imposing  and  affecting,  the  nation 
has  been  called  to  deplore.  It  is  a  homage  most 
appropriately  due  from  the  patriotic  literature  of 
the  country  to  the  memory  of  one,  who,  always  a 
zealous  worshipper  at  its  shrine,  has  done  so  much 
to  assert  its  dignity  and  illustrate  its  usefulness,  in 
connection  with  the  highest  pursuits  of  social  and 
active  life.  The  theme  demands  a  pen,  which  has 
other  qualifications  than  those  which  an  ardent  and 
devoted  friendship  alone  can  supply,  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  all  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  its  moral 
dignity  and  grandeur.  But  there  are  some  reflec- 
tions, growing  out  of  the  recent  death  of  H.  S. 
Legare  and  the  national  mourning  which  has  fol- 
lowed it,  that  even  an  untutored  hand,  under  the 
instinctive  guidance  of  the  heart,  may  be  excused 
for  attempting  to  present. 

The  first  observation,  which  occurs  to  the  mind 
in  contemplating  this  lamented  event,  is  one  which, 
out  of  the  very  depth  of  the  public  affliction  it  has 
occasioned,  brings  forth  solid  encouragement  to 
every  sincere  and  honest  patriot,  and  is  full  of  in- 
structive lessons  to  the  generous  and  aspiring  youth 
of  the  country.  All  must  have  remarked,  and 
many  not  without  surprise,  the  loud  and  universal 
acclaim  of  mingled  sorrow  and  praise  which  fol- 
lowed to  the  tomb  one,  whose  habits  and  tastes, 


through  life,  cherished  the  privacy  of  studioas  re- 
tirement— who,  far  from  courting,  shunned  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  except  when  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
brought  him  before  it — who  never  cultivated  popu- 
larity, however  he  esteemed  it,  when  the  reward 
of  virtuous  actions — and  who,  from  his  inmost 
heart,  despised,  as,  in  his  lofty  and  burning  elo- 
quence, he  was  ever  wont  to  brand,  the  unworthy 
arts  of  the  demagogue.  The  man  thus  honored 
and  lamented  in  his  death  was  neither  the  favorite, 
nor  the  nursling  of  party.  He  had,  indeed,  gravely 
offended  the  spirit  of  party,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, by  the  independence  and  the  conscientious 
integrity  with  which  he  pursued  the  convictions  of 
his  own  judgment,  where  he  believed  the  interests 
of  his  country  at  stake.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  inflexibility  of  principle,  as  well  as  of  his 
retiring  and  unobtrusive  personal  habits,  his  career, 
while  living,  had  not  been  attended,  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  his  rare  endowments,  with  all 
those  external  evidences  of  public  consideration, 
which  his  friends,  who,  in  the  unreserved  freedom 
of  private  intercourse,  had  been  able  to  sonnd  the 
depths  of  his  genius  and  resources,  well  knew  he 
merited.  Such,  however,  is  the  winning  power  of 
virtue  and  talents,  even  when  separated  from  the 
ordinary  accessories  of  party  popularity,  that  he 
was  daily,  though  silently,  growing  in  the  sober 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  country  ;  and  when, 
at  length,  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him  in  the 
noble  path  of  his  usefulness,  the  national  apprecia- 
tion of  him,  which  had  been  lying  comparatively 
dormant,  though  all  the  while  warming  the  hearts 
of  a  generous  and  enlightened  people,  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  one  general  symphony  of  lamenta- 
tion and  exalted  praise. 

Let  all  who  engage  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, with  elevated  views  and  conscious  powers 
of  osefulness,  take  courage  from  this  example. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  reward  of  pnblio  approbation 
and  gratitude  will  infallibly  crown  every  career, 
which  rests  its  solid  and  imperishable  titles  on  "  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.*'  Let  no 
feverish  anxiety,  for  a  spurious  and  fleeting  noto- 
riety, lead  the  aspirant  for  public  esteem  to  pat  his 
trust  in  specious  arts,  superficial  attainments,  or 
accommodating  suppleness,  as  available  substitutes 
for  that  laborious  and  vigorous  training  and  appli- 
cation of  the  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  by 
which  only  a  genuine  and  enduring  popularity  can 
be  won.  Let  him  equip  himself  for  the  stern  con- 
flicts of  public  duty  from  the  armory  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  where  only  weapons  of  the  true  tem- 
per for  such  a  warfare  are  to  be  found,  and  not  go 
forth  to  battle  in  the  mimic  accoutrements  of  the 
toy-shop.  Let  him  not  indulge  an  undue  solicitude 
to  obtain  popularity.  Let  his  aim  rather  be  to  de- 
serve it.  Let  him  exhibit  in  superior  knowledge 
and  acquirements — in  the  diligent  and  untiring  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  capacities  of  a  high  public  use- 
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fa)n688— in  noble  and  elevated  principles  of  action, 
the  aathentic  credentials  of  his  mission  to  serve  his 
country ;  and  his  country  will,  in  time,  call  for  and 
honor  him,  or,  if  she  does  not,  the  loss  will  be  her's, 
not  his. 

The  example  addresses  itself,  with  eqnal  em- 
phasis, to  the  f^ifted  youth  of  the  country,  who 
have  not  yet  entered  on  the  arena  of  active  exer- 
tion, but  who  are  looking  forward,  with  generous 
aspirations,  from  the  silence  and  discipline  of  their 
accademic  retreats,  to  the  part  they  are  hereafter 
to  act  upon  the  busy  stage  of  life.  The  despond- 
ing sentimentality  of  the  poetic  muse,  or  rather 
the  dangerous  sophistry  of  that  improba  siren  desi- 
dia^  the  natural  indolence  of  man,  is  not  un fre- 
quently invoked  to  discourage  a  manly  and  strenu- 
ous ambition,  by  portraying,  in  funereal  colors,  the 
ultimate  vanity  and  fruitlessness  uf  all  human 
pursuits.  We  are  sometimes  asked,  in  the  mis- 
applied language  of  unreasoning  elegy,  why  "  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  in  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  fame ;  seeing  that, 

"the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  lo  find, 

And  think  to  buret  out  into  sndden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  tbin-epau  life." 

But  the  only  fame,  which  a  true  ambition  is  capa- 
ble of  coveting,  is  one  which  ^'  the  abhorred  shears 
of  the  blind  Fury"  have  no  power  to  destroy.  It 
survives  the  stroke  of  Fate,  and  flourishes  beyond 
the  grave.  It  is  that  amaranthine  plant  which,  the 
same  immortal  poet  tells  us,  *'  lives  and  spreads 
alofi*'  tu  Heaven,  and  is  but  its  anticipated  judgment 
on  the  deeds  of  men.  It  is  that  fame  which  alone 
Legare  sought,  and  which  he  achieved — with  what 
glorious  and  enviable  success,  let  the  according 
praises  and  regrets  of  a  whole  nation  testify. 
What  other  fame  is  worthy  to  engage,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  concern  of  a  being,  whose  life  on  earth, 
when  longest,  is  limited  to  a  span !  To  live  in  the 
hearts  and  memory  of  our  countrymen,  when  we 
ourselves  shall  have  passed  from  among  them,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  object  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  and  fitted  to 
elicit  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature.  In  the 
distinguished  and  now  hallowed  example  before  us, 
let  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  young  men  of 
America  read,  for  their  encouragement,  amid  the 
daily  and  nightly  toils  of  their  probationary  disci- 
pline, the  pledge  of  their  own  high  destinies,  if,  by 
the  same  means,  they  shall  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  noble  ends. 

The  extraordinary  powers  and  varied  attainments 
of  the  late  Attorney  General  were  the  product  of 
early  and  incessant  culture,  and  of  untiring  indus- 
try and  labor.  How  else  could  such  rare  excel- 
lence, in  so  many  different  departments  of  human 
talent  and  knowledge,  have  been  acquired ;  for  he 
was  primus  inter  pares  in  all — a  finished  scholar, 
a  coDsnmmate  orator,  a  profound  lawyer,  an  able 


and  accomplished  statesman.  No  felicity  of  ge- 
nius, however  great,  no  fecundity  of  nature,  how- 
ever teeming,  could  account  for  such  intellectual 
riches,  without  the  creative  energies  of  constant 
and  unwearied  diligence  ;  for  it  is  a  truth,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  philosophy  of  mind  as  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,  that  labor  is  the  true  and 
only  source  of  either  mental,  or  material  wealth. 
No  paltry  vanity  of  natural  endowments  ever  pre- 
vented Mr.  Legar6  from  bearing  earnest  and  in- 
structive testimony,  in  his  discourse,  as  he  exem- 
plified so  strikingly  in  his  practice,  the  troth  and 
value  of  this  grand  arcanum  of  all  sound  supe- 
riority and  success. 

Having  enjoyed,  in  early  youth,  the  advantages 
of  a  finished  education  in  the  best  schools  of  his 
own  country  and  of  Europe,  he  continued,  through 
all  the  avocations  and  active  employments  of  his 
future  life,  the  same  habits  of  diligent  and  enthu- 
siastic study  by  which  he  established,  from  the 
first,  a  marked  preeminence  among  his  companions. 
He  was  so  smitten  with  a  sympathetic  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  great  Romftn  oraUir's  noble  panegyric 
of  letters,  that  he  literally  fulfilled  in  his  daily 
habits,  (without  any  such  purpose,  certainly,  as 
that  of  mere  pedantic  conformity),  the  picture  of 
their  attractions  so  graphically  delineated  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  celebrated  passage — Hoe  Slu- 
dia,  dfc,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  forts,  per^ 
noctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur^  rusticantur.  Hia 
books  were  his  inseparable  companions,  whether 
at  home,  or  abroad — they  passed  the  night  with 
him,  they  travelled  with  him,  they  accompanied 
him  in  his  occasional  rural  retreaU.  A  jealous 
economist  of  time,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
husband  those  odd  fragments  of  leisure,  which 
irregularly  intervene  in  the  routine  ot  daily  employ- 
ment, and  which  by  most  persons  are  thrown  away 
as  useless,  he  was  more  fortunate  even  than  the 
ancient  philosopher,  who  reproached  himself  with 
the  loss  of  one  day  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 
Legar6  never  lost  an  hour,  for  however  small  the 
interval  of  time  which  fell  upon  his  hands,  unoc- 
cupied by  the  necessary  demands  of  business,  or 
the  cherished  society  of  a  chosen  circle  of  friends, 
it  was  never  wasted.  A  book,  a  pen,  or  a  train  of 
thought  to  be  resumed,  was  always  at  hand  to 
absorb  and  employ  it  usefully ;  for  so  perfect  was 
the  discipline  of  mind  he  had  established,  through 
long  habits  of  industry  and  study,  that  he  turned 
his  attention,  at  will,  to  whatever  subject  seemed, 
at  the  moment,  fittest  to  engage  it. 

As  a  scholar,  he  stood  without  a  rival  among  the 
public  men  of  America  of  his  day,  and  if,  even  in 
that  class  of  learned  men  who  make  the  cultiva- 
tion and  pursuit  of  letters  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives,  he  had  any  superior  in  scholarship,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  who  that  superior  was.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, 
the  master  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  inti- 
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matOt  thoroagh  and  familiar — placing  at  his  ready 
and  perfect  command  all  those  hidden  treasures  of 
thought,  philosophy  and  wisdom,  all  those  exqui- 
site models  of  taste,  eloquence  and  power,  which 
lie  enshrined  in  their  immortal  works.  In  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  modern  Europe  he  was 
perfectly  at  home.  He  not  only  read,  but  wrote 
and  spoke  the  languages  of  France  and  Germany 
with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  a  native,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  their  history  and  literature. 
He  had  explored,  with  particular  industry  and  suc- 
cess, the  rich  mines  of  learning  and  historical  dis- 
eovery,  (so  to  speak),  which  the  acute  and  recon- 
dite researches  of  modern  German  writers  have 
opened,  and  enlarged  his  own  accumulated  stores 
by  the  super-addition  of  the  fruits  of  their  valuable 
labors.  With  all  this  affluence  of  intellectual 
wealth,  he  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  his 
acquisitions.  They  were  assimilated  into  the  solid 
nutriment  of  his  own  mind,  and  their  effect  was 
seen  rather  in  the  enlarged  scope  and  vigor  of  his 
conceptions,  than  in  any  exhibition  of  mere  learning. 

As  a  speaker  and  writer,  the  style  of  his  elo- 
quence was  ornate  and  rich.  But,  like  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  Burke,  this  was  the  unbidden  effect  of  the 
irrepressible  exuberaooe  of  his  genius.  No  one 
despised  more  than  he  did  the  mere  glitter  of  words, 
or  held  in  lighter  esteem  the  studied  arts  of  the 
professed  rhetorician.  Whatever  was  the  eleva- 
tion and  richness  of  his  diction,  it  was  uniformly 
supported  by  a  corresponding  richness  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought.  The  stream  of  his  eloquence  was 
fed  from  copious  and  inexhaustible  fountains,  and 
its  majestic  current  fertilized  and  fructified,  even 
when  it  inundated  its  banks. 

His  character  and  abilities,  as  a  profound  and 
accomplished  jurist,  have  been  already  given  to  the 
world  under  the  seal  of  the  highest  authority.  To 
the  question,  was  he  an  eminent  lawyer,  Judge 
Story,  in  his  beautiful  and  touching  address  to  the 
Law  School  at  Harvard,  while  the  funeral  bells  of 
Boston  were  yet  tolling  the  knell  of  his  departed 
spirit,  answered  emphatically  and  unbesitatiogly — 
**  no  man  was  more  lo."  And  certainly,  if  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  most  renowned  systems 
of  ancient  and  modern  law,  with  the  common  law 
of  England,  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  the  codes  of 
France  and  Germany,  added  to  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  our  own 
country  and  a  thorough  indoctrination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  jurisprudence,  can  make  an 
able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  Legar6  was  such. 
All  this  breadth  and  scope  of  knowledge,  however 
superfluous  it  may  be  deemed  for  the  lawyer  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  is  nothing  more  than 
leguleius  quidam  cautus,  ei  acutus  praco  actionum, 
cantor  formxdarum,  auceps  syllabarum,  was  neces- 
sary to  fill  Mr.  Legar6'B  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  lawyer,  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
of  a  calling  which  boasts  its  rank  among  the 


learned  professions.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of 
his  superiority  was  to  place  ever  before  him  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence,  in  every  depart- 
ment, as  the  beau  ideal,  at  least,  which  a  true  and 
lofty  ambition  should  aim  to  approximate  as  near 
as  possible,  if  not  able  fully  to  attain.  His  idea  of 
the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  the  law,  in  its  true 
dignity,  was  that  which  Bolingbroke  has  so  justly 
and  eloquently  portrayed,  and  his  impersonations 
of  that  idea  were  the  Bacons,  the  Clarendons,  the 
Somers,  the  Mansfields  of  England, — the  Mar- 
shalls,  the  Pinkneys  of  America.* 

The  narrow  and  unworthy  prejudice  against 
learning,  as  incompatible  with  professional  emi- 
nence, which  has  been  so  properly  rebuked  by  Judge 
Story,  sometimes  ventured  to  question  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Legar6  to  the  character  of  an  able  lawyer, 
on  the  very  ground  of  his  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  attainments  of  elegant  literature. 
The  same  Gothic  prejudice,  we  learn  from  con- 
temporary memorials,  boldly  called  in  question  the 
tegaJ  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  was  humor- 
ously satirized,  at  the  time,  in  some  lines  of  Pope, 
in  which  the  poet  represents  two  heavy  Serjeants  of 
the  Temple,  "  who  deemed  each  other  oracles  of 
law,"  exulting,  with  a  grave  self-complacency,  in 
the  fancied  profoandness  of  their  own  legal  attain- 
ments, while 

*'  Each  shook  his  bead  at  Murray  as  a  wit." 
And  yet  this  Murray  rapidly  rose  through  all  the 
gradations  of  professional  eminence,  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  King^s  Bench,  in  which  court 
he  presided,  with  unrivalled  lustre  and  ability,  for 
thirty-two  years,  having  been  thrice  offered  also 
the  great  seal  of  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  such  was 
the  almost  miraculous  infallibility  displayed  byliim 
as  a  Judge,  that,  out  of  the  numerous  decisions 
rendered  by  him  during  that  long  period  of  time, 
but  two  or  three  of  his  judgments  were  ever  re- 
versed, and  about  an  equal  number  of  instances 
occurred  in  which  any  of  his  brethren  differed  in 
opinion  from  him.     With  such  an  illustrious  exam- 

*  In  his  letters  on  the  study  of  History  addressed  to  Lord 
Combury,  the  great  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Bolingbroke,  after  speaking  of  the  profession  of  the  law  as 
"  in  its  nature  the  noblest  and  most  bene6ci>i1  to  mankind, 
in  its  abuse  and  debasement,  the  roost  sordid  and  the  most 
pernicious,*'  makes  the  following  remarks,  admirable  alike 
for  their  eloquence  and  truth.  **  There  have  been  lawyers 
that  were  orators,  philosophers,  historians, — there  have 
been  Bacons  and  Clarendons,  my  lord.  There  will  be  none 
such  any  more,  till,  in  some  better  age,  true  ambition,  or 
the  love  of  fame,  prevails  over  avarice,  and  till  men  find 
leisure  and  encouragement  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
exercise  of  this  profession  by  climbing  up  to  the  *  vantage 
ground,*  so  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  science ;  instead 
of  grovelling  all  their  lives  below  in  a  mean,  but  gainful 
application  to  all  the  little  arts  of  chicane.  'Till  this  hap- 
pen, the  profession  of  the  law  will  scarce  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  learned  professions ;  and  whenever  it 
happens,  one  of  the  *  vantage  grounds,'  to  which  men  must 
climb,  ifl  metapbysioaltand  the  other  historical  knowledge.^' 
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pie  before  us,  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  the 
superior  literary  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Legar6 
were  like!  j  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  path 
of  professional  reputation  and  success,  or  to  pre- 
vent him  from  fulfilling  his  destiny,  in  becoming  one 
of  the  chiefest  glories  of  the  American  bar. 

As  a  Statesman,  the  merits  and  talents  of  Mr. 
Legar6  were  of  the  very  first  order.  He  early 
conceived  the  noble  ambition  of  usefully  serving 
his  country,  hot  to  gratify  a  selfish  vanity,  or  to 
promote  any  private  or  personal  end,  but  from  a 
true  filial  devotion  to  her  glory,  and  from  a  gene- 
rous and  magnanimous  desire  to  bear  his  part  in 
upholding  the  honor  and  success  of  her  model  Insti- 
tutions. His  whole  training  was  one  of  admirable 
preparation  for  this  high  career.  There  is  no 
branch  of  knowledge  proper  to  an  American  States- 
man in  which  he  was  not  a  profound  adept.  He 
had  thoroughly  studied  the  genius  of  popular  govern- 
ment, as  well  in  its  essential  principles,  as  in  all 
its  great  historical  examples.  With  what  sagacious 
and  discriminating  research  he  explored  the  his- 
tory and  institutions  of  the  master  states  of  anli- 
qnity,  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  has 
given  to  the  world  proud  and  enduring  evidence,  in 
writings  which  will  long  survive  him,  and  which 
posterity,  assuredly,  "  will  not  willingly  let  die."* 
He  had  traced  and  meditated,  with  equal  diligence 
and  care,  the  progress  of  civil  and  political  liberty 
among  our  British  ancestors ;  and  all  those  great 
social  and  political  revolutions,  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  modern  Europe,  were  alike  familiar  to 
bis  mind,  in  their  causes,  incidents  and  results,  and 
with  all  the  monitory  and  instructive  lessons  with 
which  they  are  so  richly  fraught.  With  these  pre- 
paratory lights,  he  made  our  own  peculiar,  happy 
and  complicated  system  of  popular  and  federative 
government,  the  subject  of  his  profoundest  study, 
and  was  as  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit,  as  he  was 
thoroughly  initiated  in  its  principles,  and  familiarly 
conversant  with  its  constitutional  action.  To  these 
primary  qnalifications  of  all  true  American  States- 
manship, he  added  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
sound  principles  of  political  economy,  and  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  trade,  currency,  revenue  and 
finance,  which  are  indispensable  guides  to  en- 
lightened practical  legislation.  With  the  public 
law  of  nations,  which  regulates,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  civilized  and 
independent  states,  the  diplomatic  position  he  had 
filled  abroad  with  so  much  honor  to  his  country  and 
to  himself,  no  less  than  his  early  studies,  made  him 
intimately  acquainted ;  and  to  crown  all  these  civic 
accomplishments  and  advantages,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  precious  opportunity  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience amid  the  largest  scenes  of  human  affairs,  in 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  his  own. 

*  Two  roost  able  and  learned  tracts,  one  on  the  Consti- 
tmional  History  of  Greece  and  the  Democracy  of  Athens, 
the  other  on  the  origin,  History  and  influence  of  Roman 
Iie^islatioD,  are  here  more  particularly  alluded  to. 


When  Mr.  Legar6,  therefore,  came  into  Con* 
gress,  he  came  clad  in  complete  armor.  The 
speeches  and  reports  made  by  him,  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  service  there,  show  with  what  full- 
oess  of  information  and  knowledge  he  came  into 
the  discussion  of  every  question  in  which  he  took 
a  part — enriching  it  with  the  widest  amplitode  of 
illustration^udging  it  with  the  utmost  maturity  of 
thought  and  wisdom — while  adorning  it  with  the 
graces  of  a  finished  and  captivating  eloquence. 
But  his  career  there  was  permitted  to  continue  two 
years  only,  leaving  the  nation  to  regret  the  prema- 
ture loss,  from  its  legislative  councils,  of  the  rare 
and  eminent  abilities  and  statesmanship,  of  which, 
in  so  short  a  time,  he  gave  such  abundant  and  une- 
quivocal proofs. 

The  splendor  of  his  genius  accompanied  him  in 
his  ostracism,  and  illuminated  the  obscurity  of  his 
retreat.  He  was  soon  cidled  back,  to  take  a  pro* 
minent  position  in  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  country,  for  which  he  was  pointed  out  solely 
by  the  consideration  of  his  superior  fitness ;  for  he 
never  sought  ofllce,  and  his  friends  deemed  too 
highly  of  him  to  believe  that  any  office  was  capa- 
ble of  adding  to  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  his  talents 
and  worth.  This  new  sphere  of  duty  elicited  new 
proofs  of  his  varied  powers  and  attainments,  and 
developed  comprehensive  faculties  of  public  useful- 
ness, co-extensive  with  and  equal  to  every  demand 
of  the  public  service.  Besides  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished discharge  of  the  duties  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  the  post  he  occupied,  which 
received  the  united  testimony  of  the  most  enligh- 
tened judges  and  of  the  general  voice  of  the  country, 
he  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  government,  on  every 
great  question  of  national  interest,  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge, a  clearness  of  views  and  a  promptitude  of 
decision,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  sensibly  felt  aad 
appreciated.  When  unexpectedly  called  to  fill  the 
leading  Executive  Department,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  and  it  is  hoped  the  suggestion  may 
be  made  without  ofience,  that  none  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  filled  it,  upon  their 
first  introduction  to  its  duties,  probably  ever  fek 
more  at  home  among  its  high  and  imposing  cod- 
cerns,  than  did  Mr.  Legar6 — excepting  always, 
with  the  profound  reverence  so  especially  their 
due,  those  great  minds  of  revolutionary  eckoalingj 
which  grew  up  along  with  the  thorny  and  difilcult 
questions  of  our  international  relations,  and  which 
laid  deep  the  foundations  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
public  law.  The  records  of  the  State  Department, 
during  the  short,  but  busy  month  his  life  was  spared 
to  stamp  the  lasting  mark  of  his  genius,  industry 
and  abilities  upon  them,  will  show  whether  this 
suggestion  may  not  find  in  its  verisimilitude  some 
excuse  for  its  temerity. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Legar^  was 
doomed  sometimes  to  encounter  the  same  scepti- 
cism, in  regard  to  his  practical  abilities  as  a  Statesr 
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man,  which  had  thrown  anavailing  doubts  on  the 
solidity  of  his  legal  attainments,  and  from  the  same 
caose.  The  extraordinary  polish  and  brightness 
of  his  weapons,  however  massive,  seemed  to  raise 
suspicions  of  their  strength  and  dorability.  The 
very  superiority  of  his  qualifications  inspired  dis- 
trust of  their  reality.  So  the  great  Roman  States- 
man and  orator,  whom  Mr.  Legar6  especially  re- 
sembled, in  the  broad  and  elaborate  foundation  of 
general  learning  on  which  he  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  political  talents  and  usefulness,  was 
pointed  at,  when  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
public  stage,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Scholar.  Yet 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  such  con- 
summate proofs  of  practical  statesmanship,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  complicated  difficulty  and 
danger,  as  no  man  ever  surpassed,  and  which  pro- 
cured for  him,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  national 
gratitude,  the  title  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

But  eminent  as  were  the  intellectual  powers  and 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  Legar^,  they  formed  by 
no  means,  the  most  distinguished  part  of  his  public 
character.  It  was  the  high  moral  tone  so  visibly 
impressed  on  all  his  actions,  las  disdain  of  every 
thing  low  and  mean  and  narrow,  the  commanding 
elevation  of  his  principles  and  views,  the  lofty 
spirit  of  personal  honor,  the  magnanimous  courage 
and  self-reliance  of  conscious  virtue,  which  made 
him  truly  great.  What  the  greatest  of  Irish  ora- 
tors so  impressively  said  of  the  first  of  British 
Statesmen,  with  suitable  modifications,  may  be 
justly  said  of  Legar6.  "  No  state  chicanery,  no 
narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest 
for  mere  party  victories,  regardless  of  principle, 
ever  sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  so  called 
great  ;**  but  resolute,  conscientious,  undaunted  and 
unseduced,  his  object  was  ever  the  glory,  liberty 
and  happiness  of  his  country — his  means  were 
truth,  integrity,  patriotism  and  honor. 

A.  character,  thus  marked  by  the  prominent  and 
dazsling  traits  which  enlist  public  admiration  and 
applause,  was  set  off  by  all  those  milder,  but  not 
less  winning  qualities  which  inspire  affection  and 
esteem,  and  which  give  to  human  life  its  highest 
charm  and  sweetest  attraction.  He  was  the  delight 
and  the  ornament  of  the  society  he  frequented. 
The  spirit  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversation  were 
unremitting  and  unsurpassed.  His  manners  were 
of  the  most  perfect  tone,  uniting  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  cordiality  and 
playfulness  of  the  companion  and  the  friend.  He 
had  cultivated,  with  no  small  success,  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  whose  happy  influence  it  is  to  hu- 
manize and  soften,  without  enervating  the  charac- 
ter. But  above  all,  his  heart  was  warm,  noble, 
generous  and  true,  despising  every  form  of  indi- 
rection and  meanness, — embracing,  with  the  strong 
aflSnities  of  a  kindred  spirit,  whatever  was  lofty 
in  principle,  magnanimous  in  sentiment,  or  virtuous 
in  action— entering,  with  the  warm  and  unrestrained 


effusions  of  childhood  itself,  into  the  lovely  sympa- 
thies and  affections  of  domestic  life, — ^and  in  friend- 
ship ever  firm,  foithfol  and  devoted.  But  reminis- 
cences, such  as  these,  are  too  intimately  connected 
with  a  yet  bleeding  sense  of  an  irreparable  personal 
loss,  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  public  eye ;  and  the 
sacred  curtain,  which  the  hand  of  an  awful  and 
mysterious  providence  has  let  fall  upon  the  che- 
rished hopes  and  affections  of  the  heart,  most  re- 
main farther  undisturbed.  R. 


DEFECT  IN  SCIENCE  SUPPLIED. 

Plain  and  practical  matters  of  science  will  always  Ite 
welcomed,  particularly  articles  on  the  history  and  progress 
of  its  useful  applications.  Our  distinguished  correspon- 
dent need  not  confine  himself  to  his  favorite  science.  In 
reference  to  his  demonstration,  a  scientific  friend  has  given 
us  the  following  information: — A.  similar  demonstration 
was  proposed  some  years  ago,  by  M.  Bertrand  of  Genera, 
and  attracted  much  notice  in  Europe.  Several  eminent 
Geometricians  have  approved  it,  and  it  has  found  a  place 
in  the  '  £16mens  de  Geometric'  of  M.  Devely.  Lacroiz 
notices  it  with  approbation,  in  a  note  to  his  *  Elemm*.* 
The  demonstration  of  M.  Bertrand  may  be  found  among  the 
notes  to  Young^s  Elements  of  Geometry,  p.  181,  American 
edition.    Young  does  not  consider  it  satisfactory. — Ed. 

Mr.  Editor: — Though  the  lucubrations  of  a 
Mathematician  may  not  comport  with  the  charac- 
ter of  your  journal,  yet  as  the  teacher  and  the  lover 
of  science  may  not  be  unwilling  to  see  an  attempt 
to  remove  a  difficulty,  which  has  baffled  the  efforts 
of  every  one,  from  the  days  of  Euclid  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  a  rejection  at  your 
hands. 

The  theory  of  parallel  lines,  itself  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Geometry,  depends  upon  the  celebrated 
postulate  of  Euclid  :  and  this  postulate,  a  flaw 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  exact  of  all  sciences, 
has  never  been  demonstrated,  at  least  in  a  manner 
sufficieutly  simple  for  purposes  of  instroction.  The 
whole  difficulty  would  be  removed,  however,  if  the 
proposition  given  in  Davies^  Legendre,  as  an  ax- 
iom, could  be  proved,  viz.  '*  Tv^'o  lines  cannot  paw 
through  the  same  point,  parallel  to  a  third  line." 

I  submit  the  following  as  a  demonstration  at  once 
simple  and  complete. 

Let  b  and  c  be  two  lines  passing  through  a  com- 
mon point,  and  parallel  to  a,  and  let  the  three  lines 
be  supposed  to  be  indefiinitely  prolonged.     Now 

O 


whatever  may  be  the  angle  (^),  the  whole  space 
included  between  these  lines,  if  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion around  the  point  of  intersection,  a  certain  deft- 
nite  number  of  times,  will  fill  up,  or  exceed  the 
whole  space  about  that  point.  But  the  space  in- 
cluded between  a  and  c,  if  repeated  in  juxtaposi- 
tion any  number  of  times  whatever,  will  still  leave 
an  infinite  space  to  be  filled  up.  Therefore  the 
space  ac  is  less  than  be ;  and  b  must  cross  a  and 
pass  beyond  it,  otherwise  the  greater  space  would 
be  contained  in  the  less.  P.  P. 
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OURSELVES. 

Tn  the  military  language,  and  with  the  resolale 
spirit  of  oor  political  neighbors,  "  we  have  flung 
our  banner  to  the  breeze."  It  does  not  bear  the 
names  of  political  favorites,  or  political  schemes. 
But  it  has  its  inscription ;  **  The  diffusion  of  pure 
Literature,  the  happiness  and  honor  of  the  coun- 
try." The  good,  the  glory  of  the  Republic  of  let- 
ters are  our  aim  and  our  theme.  Exalted  are  her 
stations,  unsullied  her  honors,  ennobling  her  mea- 
sures, bright  and  inspiring  her  ample  rewards. 
Genius  and  learning  are  her  statesmen  and  minis- 
ters, every  immortal  mind  is  her  citizen,  and  all 
her  subjects  are  incited  by  the  lofliest  ambition, 
and  the  noblest  of  motives.  We  nominate,  for  the 
Presidency  of  this  grand  Republic,  Useful  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  its  friend  and  indispensable 
supporter.  Education,  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  diffasion  of  the  views  of  the  President,  will 
require  an  active,  zealous  and  extensive  erudition, 
for  Postmaster  General,  one  of  whose  humble  as- 
sistants we  claim  to  be.  And  then,  what  a  trea- 
sury, rich  and  full,  will  there  be  to  preside  over ! 
what  a  field  of  foreign  relations  for  the  linguist ! 
what  vast  domestic  relations  for  the  pure  heart 
and  gifted  mind !  We  call  upon  all,  of  every  grade 
of  endowment  and  acquirement,  to  lend  an  enthu- 
siastic cooperation,  that  our  candidates  may  be 
elected  and  the  people  blessed  by  their  elevation. 
We  must  take  this  occasion,  to  return  our  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  kindness  and  favor,  which 
have  been  extended  to  us,  in  entering  upon  our 
editorial  career,  by  many  of  the  presses  of  the 
country.  Their  good  wishes  will  be  an  encour 
agement,  and  their  undeserved  encomiums  stimu- 
late to  efforts  to  merit  them.  The  advice  of  our 
venerable  neighbor,  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
generosity  and  intelligence  of  the  South,  and  to 
call  forth  all  the  enthusiasm  of  our  nature,  will  be 
remembered.  Any  one,  who  observes  the  youth 
of  his  spirit,  to  which  we  heard  Boz  so  happily  al- 
lude, or  knows  any  thing  of  the  influence  which  he 
exerts,  must  see  the  value  of  enthusiasm.  Ambi- 
tion and  preference  led  us  to  our  present  pursuit ; 
and,  if  others  only  give  their  support,  with  a  hnn- 
dreth  part  of  the  ardor  with  which  we  give  our 
heart  to  the  work,  we  shall  ride  a  wave  of  success 
mountain  high. 

The  word  Southern  was  especially  engrafted 
on  the  name  of  "  the  Messenger,^*  to  show  its  at- 
tachment to  and  main  reliance  upon  the  South. 
It  was  also  intended  thereby  to  manifest  a  design 
to  snpply  a  local  want  of  some  such  periodical. 
The  vast  field  of  the  South,  as  has  already  been 
said,  was  almost  unoccupied,  by  native  publications ; 
oar  people  were  spending  money,  and  such  of  our 


productions  to  newspaper  articles,  were  exercising 
their  genius,  in  behalf  of  Northern  publications,  in 
no  wise  superior  to  what  it  was  thought  the  Mes- 
senger could  be  made  and  what,  in  fact,  it  has  be- 
come. We  did  injustice,  unintentionally,  from 
wrong  information,  to  the  South  in  representing 
the  Magnolia  as  dead.  It  still  lives  and  should 
flourish.  We  would  be  the  last  to  strike  a  star 
from  the  galaxy  of  Southern  Literature,  whose 
light  we  long  to  see  beaming  radiantly  all  around, 
instead  of  struggling  feebly  through  mist  and  cloud, 
and  only  now  and  then  breaking  forth  with  appro- 
priate splendor.  The  south  is  wide  enough,  rich 
enough,  sunny  and  talented  enough  to  keep  Reviews 
examining  and  recording,  Magnolias  blooming.  Ma- 
gazines well  stored  and  Messengers  running  and 
flying.  We  would  not  encourage  any  sectionality 
of  Literature ;  but  every  independent  and  generous 
mind  must  feel  desirous  for  the  South  to  form  and 
adorn  her  own  intellectual  walks.  Why  should  an 
Ingraham,  a  Semmes,  a  Wilde,  a  Meek,  a  Lieber, 
and  other  literati  seek  so  often  a  Northern  theatre, 
for  the  displays  of  their  culture  and  powers  1 

How  glad  to  us  will  be  the  day,  when  an  ardent, 
liberal  love  of  learning  shall  have  supplanted  some 
of  the  hobbies  of  Southern  intellect,  have  roused 
its  slumbering  energies  and  imparted  a  taste  for 
purest  joys  and  sweetest  solaces !  This  result  can 
be  produced.  The  vision  of  it  is  wooing  and  in- 
spiring ;  a  vision,  which  the  quickened  efforts  of 
all  who,  with  desire,  contemplate  it,  and  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  educated  young  can  soon  have 
realised.  When  the  eye  of  hope  sees  joys  and 
blessings,  so  pure  and  alluring,  set  before  us,  what 
can  palsy  the  hand  of  action  ?  Fruits  are  hanging 
around ;  stretch  forth  and  pluck ;  for  no  tantalising 
breezes  shall  waft  them  from  your  grasp. 


Notfc^s  of  K^to  8&orfts. 

Alison's  Histoby  op  Eubopb,  No.*8  11  sod  12;  Haiper 
and  Brothers,  New-York ;  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

These  are  among  the  most  important  and  interesting  of 
the  series,  embracing  the  thtilling  events  from  1808  to  1812. 
During  this  exciting  period,  the  most  memorable  transao- 
tious  transpired  in  the  Peninsular  war,  which  has  since 
furnished  such  materials  for  poets,  novelists  and  historians ; 
and  the  star  of  Wellington  began  to  vie  in  splendor  with 
that  of  Napoleon.  The  domestic  history  of  Great  Britaia 
is  laid  open ;  and  the  historian  has  full  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  exulting  nationality  and  of  portraying  the  gran- 
deur of  the  reign  of  George  111.  Russia,  the  destined  giant 
of  the  Eastern  world,  comes  prominently  and  formidably  upon 
the  stage,  and  shakes  Sweden  and  the  French  and  the  Otto- 
man Empires  with  her  power.  Bernadotte  mounts  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  thinking  it  a  small  matter  to  exchange  his  faith  for 
a  crown.  Then  follow  the  causes,  which  led  to  the  Russian 
war  of  1812,  and  the  wonderful,  appalling  and  almost  incre- 
dible expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Moscow,  with  its  glory  and 
disaster — its  immortality  and  its  fatal  horrors.  Russia  has 
scholars,  as  were  not  idle,  or  did  not  confine  their  just  been  called  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  the  heroic  Witt- 
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genstein,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  this  un- 
rivalled expedition.  As  these  numbeis  complete  the  third 
volume,  an  appendix  is  attached,  containing  much  valuable 
statistical  and  other  information.  The  history  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son has  been  styled  splendid,  able,  magnificent,  and  in  many 
respects  it  descries  these  epithets — but  there  are  some  se- 
iious  objections  to  it,  which  we  have  long  intended  to  point 
out 

The  Complete  Works  op  Hannah  More— No.  2.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New-York.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Mor- 
ris, Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  enthusiasm  of  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mes- 
senger, styles  this  eminent  authoress  "  The  ever  blessed 
Hannah  More."  She  has  ceruinly  blessed  a  vast  multitude 
by  her  writings  ;  and  none  have  lieen  more  useful  than  the 
**  Tales  for  the  Middle  Ranks"  and  *'  for  the  Common  Peo- 
ple," which  the  No.  before  us  contains.  The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  plain,  Hester  Wilmot,  and  others,  are  known  to 
every  body.  The  No.  concludes  with  part  of  "  An  estimate 
of  the  Religion  of  the  fashionable  world,"— which  is  head- 
ed by  the  following  just  tribute  to  Christianity,  from  the 
wonderful  Lord  Bacon,  **  There  was  never  found,  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  either  philosopy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or 
law,  or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public 
good,  as  the  Christian  faith." 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle 
TO  the  Hebrews,  by  Albert  Barnes.    New-York,  Har- 
per and  Brothers;  Richmond,  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  already  well  known  to  the  public  as  a 
commentator.    His  "  Notes"  are  in  the  hands  of  multitudes 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  children  ;  and,  by  means  of 
them  and  his  books  of  questions,  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  promote  biblical  learning.     Mr.  Barnes  is  an  able  theo- 
logian, about  the  ablest  in  his  denomination — but  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  with  its  profound  reasoning  and  sublime 
doctrines,  must  have  given  lull  mental  exercise  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  Butler's  Analogy. 

Selections  prom  the  Writings  of  Mrs.  Davidson. 

Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blanrhard,  1843.    J.  W.  Randolph. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

A  review  has  recently  appeared  strongly  condemning  the 
taste  which  could  tolerate  the  writings  of  the  young  Da- 
vidsons ;  and  invoking  a  revival  of  Tarquin*s  Spirit  to 
abridge  the  effusions  of  the  day.  The  review  contains 
some  excellent  reflections,  and  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
just ;  though  on  the  whole  too  sublimated  and  moralising. 
Every  production  must  be  judged  of  relatively,  and  instead 
of  Irving's  imprimatur^  on  the  works  of  Miss  Davidson,  evin- 
cing a  depravity  of  the  existing  Literary  taste,  it  rather  con- 
demns the  strictures  of  the  critic.  Certainly  there  is  great 
baste,  at  the  present  day,  to  appear  in  print,  and  ephemeral 
works  usurp  the  place  of  standard  excellence.  But  our 
Literature  is  young  and  so  must  be  our  writers.  It  is  true, 
that  we  have  few  early  productions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  ;  and  those  few  pale  their  light  before  the  ef- 
forts of  maturer  genius.  But  had  those  who,  in  youth,  gave 
promise  of  their  future  fame,  been  cut  offin  theirbloom,  those 
now  slighted  early  lays  would  have  been  sufficient  to  embalm 
their  names ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  their 
hopes  and  promise,  would  be  the  praise  of  those  efl!brtsthat 
were  too  quick  for  hastening  death.  But  none  of  the  hopes, 
regrets  and  associations,  that  cluster  around  the  brief  career 
of  the  daughters,  can  operate  in  behalf  of  the  mother.  As  a 
writer,  she  is  inferior  to  her  children,  when  all  would  even 
expect  superiority. 

She  laments  too  much,  for  the  public  interest,  their  pre- 
mature decay ;  and  an  unfeeling  critic  might  rack  her  sen- 
sitive heart.  Plaintive  indeed  must  be  the  lay  and  exalted 
the  elegy,  for  the  public  patiently  to  bear  the  repeated  ob- 
trusion of  private  grief.  Mrs.  Davidson  has  contributed 
nothing  to  her  fame,  nor  to  that  of  her  daughters,  by  coming 
thus  before  the  public,  even  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Sedgwick. 


The  Southern  Quarterly  Reyiew.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  July,  1843.  J.  W.  Randolph,  Agent,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

How  cordially  welcomed  is  any  thHig  upholding  the  dig- 
nity and  intellectual  honor  of  the  South!  The  chain  of 
Union  encircles  every  fibre  of  our  heart ;  but  with  a  Swit- 
zer's  devotion  do  we  cling  to  the  dear,  sunny  South.  Long 
may  the  Southern  Quarterly  flourish  and  prove  worthy  <rt 
the  noble,  but  arduous  work,  in  which  she  is  engaged.  The 
number  before  us  contains  a  variety  of  spicy,  instructive 
and  ably  written  reviews,  and  numerous  notices  of  late 
publications. 

Exercises  op  the  Alumn^c  op  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  on  their  second  Anniversary,  July  20,  1843. 
Albany,  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Co. 

Our  thanks  to  the  AlumnsB  for  their  neat  pamphlet,  inte^ 
resting  matter  and  acoompanying  "  respects."  To  a  gal- 
lant gentleman,  as  we  claim  to  be,  how  cheering  **  the  re> 
spects"  of  a  whole  society  of  AluirnsB !  Indeed,  if  the 
young  men  of  the  land  do  not  stir  up  their  slunish  souls, 
their  rights  and  privileges  will  have  to  l>e  taken  Irom  them, 
and  their  places  given,  as  of  right,  to  the  softer  sex.  If  they 
do  not  lose  their  political  position,  they  will  their  Literary. 
Up  then,  ye  laggards,  and  dispute  the  prise  with  the  fair 
usurpers.  We  belong  to  a  numerous  society  of  Alumni,  com- 
posed of  the  gifted  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Union ;  and 
yet  how  many  years  will  roll  round,  before  any  such  fruits, 
as  these,  will  be  borne! 

Some  may  console  themselves,  for  their  indifference,  by 
lecturing  upon  "blues,"  and  "woman  out  of  her  sphere." 
But  move  on  ye  gentle  lights;— let  the  pure,  the  modest 
and  useful  circumscribe  your  orbits  ;  and,  then,  may  ye  be 
shining  stars  in  the  young  sky  of  America.  The  system 
and  organization  of  the  AlumnsB  seem  to  be  admirable. 
Subjects  for  poems,  tales  and  essays  are  proposed,  prizes 
offered  and  arbiters  appointpd.  The  productions  are  not  con- 
fined to  our  vernacular  tongue ;  and  only  those  are  published 
which  gain  the  prize.  The  pamphlet  before  us  contains 
the  address  of  the  President,  Miss  Robinson,  of  N.  Vork  ; 
The  Yemassee,  a  poem,  by  Miss  Eliza  Whitney,  of  Phila- 
delphia; an  Essay  on  Education,  signed  Mary  Grafton; 
L'lroperatrice  Josephine,  in  French,  by  Miss  Delioda  M'- 
Corniick,  of  Owego,  N.  York  ;  and  a  moral  tale,  **Home 
Education,"  by  Miss  Mary  C  Field, Haddam,  Connecticut. 
The  Alumnse  would  find  that  their  flowers  will  flourish  ia 
a  Southern  clime. 

An  Essay  on  CALCARSaus  Manures.  Third  £kiition,by 
Edmund  Ruffin.  Laurens  Wallazz,  Peterburg,  1842. 
Mr.  Ruffin  is  well  known  to  the  public,  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Register,  in  which  capacity  be  was,  for  years, 
the  zealous  advocate  of  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  its 
promotion  and  improvement.  He  has  been,  and  is  still, 
engaged  in  makingan  agricultural  survey  of  South  Carolina, 
under  legislative  authority,  and  has  made  several  able  re- 
ports, on  the  subject.  The  work  before  us  requires  an  in^ 
telligent  farmer's  notice,  and  we  invite  some  iA  the  gentle- 
men of  "  ease  and  dignity,"  to  take  it  in  hand. 

Brande's  Encyclopaedia,  Part  XI ;  M'CuTlock's  Univer- 
sal Gazeteer,  Part  if;  Doct.  Pusey's  Sermon,  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist;  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon's  Statement:  Chaise 
for  American  Notes,  uking  off  Dickens,  ef  id  amne genua  ; — 
from  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers ;  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris,  Richmond,— An  Oration,  by  W.  Mason  Giles, 
Natchez,  Mississippi;  Gov.  Gilmer's  Address  before  the 
Societies  of  Randolph  M.  College,  are  all  on  our  table :  and 
we  had  prepared  brief  notices  of  them — but  must  submit 
10  be  excluded,  hoping  that  it  will  not  produce  a  total 
eclipse  in  the  Literary  world.  Our  thanks  are  also  due 
for  the  Rail  Road  Journal,  the  Medical  News  Library, 
and  "  Thoughts  on  the  Philosophy  of  Light,"  by  William 
Newton — Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  1843. 

We  wished  to  say  a  word,  or  two,  aljout  some  of  the 
Southern  Colleiies,  whose  proceedings  are  before  us;  Bishc^ 
Mclli-aine's  "  Earnest  Word"  for  Kenyon  College,  and  the 
delightful  day  we  spent  there,  a  year  ago,  with  its  accom- 
plished and  excellent  Pres.  Douglas ;  the  admirable  Feinale 
Institute,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  the  Guardian, publish- 
ed there  ;  and  to  welcome  to  the  field  the  Magazine  recently 
started  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  but  have  not  room. 
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WILLIAM  &  MART  COLLEGE. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institation,  will  commence  on 
the  Sad  Monday  in  October. 

Course  fop  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 
J   NIOR  YEAR. 
BeUu  Lettrtf,  Logic,  Ethica  and  JEC«tory— Thomas  R.  Dew, 
President  and  Professor. 

Political  Law  and  fropemiiMnl— Beverly  Tucker,  Profes- 
sor. 
Maiketnatiea-'Robert  Saunders,  Professor. 
Chamstry— John  Miliington,  Professor. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Politicttl  Economy  — **   Mfinnhuxiai — Thomas  R.  Dew, 
Professor. 
Natural  Philosophy   _  juii  iniiiingion,  Professor. 
Maiktmatico—Robe'*  Saunders,  Professor. 

INDEL    .NDENT  CLASS. 

Law — B.  Tucker,  Professor. 

Preparatory  Mathematico-^Roheri  Saunders,  Professor. 
CLASSI'^^T.  DEPARTMENT. 

Ajneieni  Languagtt-         rles  Minnigerode,  Professor. 

To  enter  the  Junior  Latin  Class,  the  Student  must  be 
prepared  to  read  Sallust  and  Virgil :  and  for  the  admission 

into  the  Junior  Greek  CIms.  *• -♦  he  prepared  to  read 

Xenophon. 

Expenses  <         «»»ww*..k  oi-uuKifT. 

J     JIORYEAR. 

Fees  to  three  Professoid  $20  each $60  00 

Half  Fee  (Junior  Political  Class) 10  00 

Matriculation  Fee 5  00 

Board,  (including  washing,  lights  and  fuel) 130  00 

$205  00 
SENIOR  YEAR. 

Fees  to  three  Professors $60  00 

Matriculation  Fee 6  00 

Board,  tScc 130  00 

$195  00 
INDEPENDENT  CLASS. 

Law $20  00 

Junior  Latin  Class... i.  .... 20  00 

Senior. ...do 20  00 

Junior  Greek  Class 20  00 

Senior do 20  00 

Preparatory  Mathematics 20  00 

The  price  of  Board,  here  put  down  at  $130,  is  that  paid 

to  the  College  Steward,  who,  in  consideration  of  certain 

■^*^^leges,  binds  himself  to  the  Faculty  to  take  all  Students 

apply  for  board,  at  the  price  here  stated.    The  Stu- 

-  hoarding  with  him  lodge  in  the  College  Building. 

price  of  Board,  including  washing,  lights  and  fuel, 
ner  Boarding  Houses  in  town,  cannot  exceed  $150. 
has  been  established  by  a  general  undemtanding  with 
'oUege  authorities. 

Bter  the  Junior  Mathematical  Class,  the  Student 
e  prepared  to  commence  with  simple  Equations. 
;e  not  so  prepared  may  obtain  the  necessary  prepara- 
'■'  a  Preparatory  Class. 

Idition  to  the  studies  above  enttmerated,  there  is  a 
unent  of  higher  studies  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
degree  of  A.  M. 

.aformation  concerning  this  course,  (as  well  as  other 
_jtters,)  may  be  obtained  from  the  annual  Catalogues,  or 


by  corresponding  with  any  of  the  Professors.    The  classi' 
cal  certificate  is  required  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Medical 
Graduation  at  any  Institution,  can  obtain  the  necessary 
preparation  from  Professor  Miliington,  who  gives  a  private 
course  of  Medical  Instruction:  Fee  $30. 

In  addition  to  the  Class  of  Municipal  Law,  there  will  lie 
a  second  and  private  course  by  the  Professor,  in  which  the 
Text  Books  will  be  Tucker's  Commentaries,  the  Revised 
Code,  Lomax's' Digest,  Stephen  on  Pleading — (1st  or  2nd 
edition,)  Mitford's  Pleadings ;  while  the  Student  will  have 
the  advantage  of  reading  in  an  extensive  and  well  assorted 
reference  Library :  Fee  $50. 

Text  Books,  in  all  the  subjects  referred  to,  can  be  had  in 
town  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  in  the  cities. 

All  persons  attending  any  of  the  private  Classes  men- 
tioned, (who  happen  not  to  be  Students  of  the  College,) 
will  be  required  to  matriculate,  if  above  the  age  of  16. 

Private  instruction  in  the  Classics,  (preparatory  for  CoU 
lege,)  and  in  the  German  and  French  Languages,  may  be 
obtained  in  town. 

T.  R.  DEW,  Prtfesaor. 

September,  1843. 


MRS.  MEAD^S  SCHOOL. 

SHOCKOE  HILL,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Mrs.  Mkad^s  School  will  be  re-opened  for  the  reception 
of  Boarders  and  Day  Pupils,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber next. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  prepare  the  young 
female  for  her  high  duties  here,  and  still  higher  destiny 
hereafter.  Sound  scholarship  and  high  intellectual  excel- 
lence will  be  aimed  at,  founded  on  the  motives  and  quick- 
ened by  the  influence's  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Valuable  Teachers  have  been  secured  for  the  various 
departments,  and  the  Ancient  and  Modem  languages,  Mu- 
sic and  Drawing  will  be  taught  by  experienced  masters. 

Mrs.  Mead  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have 
daughters  at  her  school : 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Johns, 
Rev.  Adam  Empib,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Nobwood, 
Rev.  George  A.  Smith,  Alexandria^  D.  C. 
Dr.  Thomas  Wbioht,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Carter  Braxton,  Esq.,  Hanover  Co,,  Va, 
James  E.  Heath,  Esq.  )  p-j^,,,^  tr„ 

Charles  F.  Osborne,  Esq.  ^«««*»«»»«'»  *"«• 
September,  1843. 


BENJAMIN  B.  MINOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW; 

PRACTICES  IN 

RICHMOND,  HENRICO,  HANOVER  &  CAROLINE. 

Collections  for  the  North,  or  elsewhere,  will  be  promptly 
made  and  the  money  remitted  forthwith. 

TCT  Office  removed  to  the  Museum  Building,  over  the 
office  of  the  Richmond  Whig. 
Artgtat,  1843. 


Back  Nmnben  and  Volumes  of 
THE  MESSENGER. 

Having  purchased  many  odd  numbers  and  volumes  VT. 
and  VIII.  of  the  Messenger,  and  not  wishing  to  keep  so 
many  extra  copies  on  hand,  as  they  are  constantly  multi- 
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ing*  theyjwill  be  sold,  on  the  followitt|;  terms : 


oTumes  VI.,  (1840,)  $5.    Volumes  VilL,  (1842,)  92  50. 
Any  odd  No.,  except  for  1843,  at  25  cts.  per  number. 
Vols.  8  and  9  (for  1842  and  *43)  at  $6  for  the  two. 
The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and,  if  remitted,  f*^~ 
of  postage. 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  eTpGct  to  be  iudged  by  our  fniita,  ftnd  will  never  offer  useless  apologies,  nor  deprecate  the  objections  of  any 
one.  Yet  time  is  indispensable  to  get  affairs  straight,  and  lo  matare  any  system.  We  desire  to  commence  a  new 
volume  with  a  greatly  increased  circulation,  and  are  persuaded,  from  what  Mr.  White  experienced,  that  this  can  be 
effected.  It  is  our  expectation  to  take  trips,  North  and  Sooth,  before  January  next,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  con- 
tributors and  subscribers,  and  of  making  acquaintances  and  arrangements  likely  to  promote  the  usefulness  and  success 
of  the  work.  Those,  who  feel  any  desire  to  sustain  the  enterprise  and  the  cause  of  Literature  in  our  countnr,  and 
especially  the  Southern  portion  of  it,  can  come  forward  with  a  cheerful  and  hearty  cooperation.  Five  Thousand  Mes- 
sengers once  made  a  monthly  visit  to  its  patrons;  but  now,  the  number  is  greatly  reduced.  Why  is  this?  Is  its  noble 
end  obtained ?  Have  our  duty  and  interest  changed?  These  remain  the  same.  We  call  npon  yon  to  restore  all  that 
has  been  lost. 

mp  Please  remit,  and  you  will  save  us  a  heavy  discount,  without  lott  to  youwelvea. 

TO  AGENTS. 

Those  who  have  been  acting  as  agents  hitherto  are  still  recognised  as  such,  and  we  hope  they  will  exert  themselves, 
from  this  time  forth,  to  obtain  many  new  subscribers.    Let  every  igent  consider  himself  as  just  appointed,  for  the  pur- 

fose,  as  it  were,  of  launching  the  work,  and,  in  view  of  his  own  interest,  use  every  proper  means,  for  promoting  it. 
*rompt  collections  and  remittances  from  stents  will  always  be  acceptable  and  will' ensure  confidence  and  employment. 
Our  thanks  are  due  for  the  gratuitous  services  of  many  gentlemen ;  of  which  a  continuance  is  solicited. 

OUR  CONTENTS. 

Various  snpestions,  as  to  the  character  of  the  contents,  have  been  made,  by  several  kind  friends,  for  whose  opin- 
ions we  entertam  very  high  regard.  One  objects  to  too  much  poetry,  and  hopes  the  quantity  will  be  diminished.  If  so, 
many  others  might  deplore  the  attempted  amendment.  Poetry  will  ever  have  a  large  number  of  readers  and  writers, 
whose  taste  must  be  consulted.  For  their  sake,  the  poetry  must  be  retained,  and,' for  the  sake  of  our  friend  and  all 
whom  h«  represents,  we  promise  not  to  have  too  much  and  to  be  careful  of  its  quality ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  skipping  ft.  Another  friend  suggests  that  there  is  too  much  original  matter,  which  is  inferior  torn 
vast  deal  that  may  be  selected  from  abroad.  With  our  permission,  the  Messenger  shall  never  become  a  mere  re- 
publication. There  are  many  such  works,  able  and  cheap.  The  Messenger  seeks  to  improve  our  native  Litera- 
ture, not  to  diffuse  foreign  productions.  Yet  it  has  always  devoted  some  space  to  judicious  selections,  it  is  due 
to  patriotism,  to  a  just  pride  and  to  our  immediate  interests,  to  foster  native  talent,  and  encourage  a  home  produce 
tion  and  consumption  of  intellectual  fabrics.  It  is  certainly  useful  to  diffuse  knowledge ;  Init  improvement  is  our 
chief  aim,  of  which  writing  is  the  best  friend.  For  our  part,  we  had  rather  publish  a  native  production,  evincing  the 
lire  of  genius  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  than  the  nne  effusions  of  Macaulay,  Wilson,  or  Uarlyle.  But  here,  too, 
we  shall  attempt  to  please  all  in  part.  In  making  selections,  there  are  many  difficulties.  They  must  justify  tbemaelves 
and  thus  be  of  the  first  order,  new  and  engaging.  In  these  days  of  unparalleled  diffusion  of  knowledse,  when  every 
source  is  wide  open  to  the  innumerable  publishers,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  any  thing  interesting,  that  does  not  attract 
the  attention  of  others  also,  whose  publications  may  be  issued  oftener  than  ours.  But,  fortunately,  all  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  same  work ;  nor  does  each  one  read  all  that  is  published.  Still  some  may  have  seen  the  selection  before ;  and 
may  turn  to  something  else.    We  will  endeavor,  however,  to  get  such  selections  ss  will  bear  re>perusaL 

TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  activity  and  zeal  of  Mr.  White  had  enlisted  many  able  writers  in  behalf  of  the  Messenger.  Of  these,  some 
were  his  personal  friends,  who  gave  their  efforts  to  his  solicitations.  We  do  hope,  that  all  such  will  feel  impelled  to 
continue,  for  the  sake  of  the  work  and  the  cause  it  espouses,  what  at  first  were  friendship's  offerings.  Their  contri- 
butions will  be  welcomed,  as  of  old;  and  may  we  not  say,  it  is  due  to  their  own> literary  reputation  to  sustain  a  work, 
on  which  their  fame  is  more  or  less  dependant,  either  for  acauisition,  or  extension.  By  far  the  larger  nnmber,  however, 
have  always  written  for  the  work,  and  not  merely,  or  chieny,  to  comply  with  a  request  of  friendship.  They  cannot 
possibly  withhold  their  assistance.  Now  is  the  occasion  for  more  strenuous  exertions.  The  Messenger  has  not  only 
to  maintain  its  present  and  past  elevated  rank;  but  must  seek  to  expand  its  useful  range  and  multiply  its  fruits.  None, 
then,  able  to  wield  a  pen  in  her  behalf,  we  hope,  will  excuse  themselves  for  not  engaging  in  her  support.  In  the  North, 
there  are  many  able  and  charming  writers,  whose  productions  adorn  our  pages.  Have  they  not  been  thus  far  pleased 
with  the  setting  their  gems  have  received,  and  will  they  not  continue  to  furnish  them?  A  periodical  may  attain  to  such 
excellence  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  appear  in  it.  The  productions  of  her  contributors,  carefully  composed,  would 
soon  eive  such  a  character  to  the  Messenger.  It  is  due  to  readers  and  writers,  that  its  standard  should  be  high.  Nor 
should  this  deter  any.  The  height  of  the  mountain  does  not  prevent  the  Eagle's  flight ;  but  he  plumes  his  wing  to  pass 
its  towering  summit.  Nor  would  we  confine  our  invitation  to  former  contributors ;  but  cordially  extend  it  to  genius  and 
learning  every  where. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Saiah  and  Elizabeth,  or  the  Orphans,"  is  declined ;-— also  the  Midnight  Walk  of  "Alpha  ;*'  and  ^  The  Basbfiil 
Bachelor,  or  Trouble  Troubled."    It  would  be  cruel  farther  to  tirmbU  so  bashful  a  man,  by  exposing  him  to  the  public. 

**  Hints  to  Preachers,"  was  too  late  for  September.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  world  improving  so  fast,  in  a  month, 
as  to  render  the  hints  unnecessary. 

"  The  Artist"  is  unfinished  still.    The  first  part  was  accepted  by  the  late  Editor,  but  cannot  appear  until  all  issc"* 

The  poetical  favors  of  "  Bruce,"  "  Tara,"  "  Southron,"  "  Omega."  *♦  Juvenis,"  and  **  C,"  are  respectfully  decline 
with  the  exception  of,  "  To  the  Southern  Lyre,"  which  is  under  consideration.  The  '*  Odd- Ditty,  L.  L.  D.,"  is  laid  I 
A  part  of  "  Parting  Lines  to  my  Guitar,"  will  probably  appear.  "Thoughts  on  Apparitions,"  has  some  merit ;  but  i 
no  recommendation  not  to  have  copied  ''a  rough  effusion."  **  A  Desire  to  Roam,"  is  declined.  **  Cliaos"  is  under  c< 
sideration.  "  Moonlight  Musings,"  No.  11,  and  "  Queen  Mary's  Vision,"  are  in  type.  "  Autumn  Leaves,'^  and  "  Tut 
Bird  of  Paradise,"  will  appear.  The  bad  choice  of  subjects  and  the  carelessness  and  haste  of  the  writers  have  alone 
rejected  several  pieces. 

PRIZE  FOR  THE  BEST  TALE. 

A  Prize  of  $25,  in  money,  or  in  such  form  as  the  successful  writer  may  prefer,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Moral, 
Historical,  or  imaginative  Tale ;  not  lo  contain  less  than  eight  printed  pages  of  the  Messenger.  Those  that  contain 
more  must  be  divided  into  parts,  ot  chapters.  The  tales  must  be  sent  in  by  the  first  of  December  next.  The  prise 
will  be  awarded  by  competent  judges,  to  be  hereafter  named.  The  privilege  is  reserved  of  publishing  any  of  the  un- 
successful productions.  The  sum  offered  will  be  some  compensation  to  those  who  cannot  write  for  nothing,  and  we  hope 
"  desire  of  winning  will  stimulate  many. 
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THE  IMMORTAL  GIFT. 

BY   MRS.  JANE  L.  8WIFT. 

*'  Thought,  that  wanders  through  eternity." 
It  requires  neither  a  poet's  eye  nor  a  poet^s  heart 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  beautiful  every  where  sur- 
rounds us ;  but  to  feel  that  beauty,  and  to  drink  in 
the  holy  influences  by  which  it  binds  us  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good,  is  peculiarly  the  poet's  boon.  He 
wanders  through  the  green  by-paths  of  this  glorious 
earth ;  at  evety  step  a  breathing  intelligence  accom- 
panies him ;  and  he  lives  and  moves  in  the  realms 
of  a  spirit  world.  The  matter-of-fact  man,  in  his 
philosophy,  seldom  dreams  of  the  mysterious  tie 
which  links  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  state  of  be- 
ing:.  All  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and  amid  the  over- 
weening claims  of  utility,  the  pleading  attractions 
of  the  beautiful  are  unnoticed.  Our  hearts  need 
the  softening  influences  of  purer  aspirations  than 
can  be  found  in  the  traffic  and  cares  of  life ;  and 
GcmI  has  robed  every  portion  of  the  visible  universe 
in  glory,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  look  upon  its 
loveliness,  and  trace  the  hand  that  made  it  all  for 
man. 

Of  what  avail  is  the  immortal  intellect,  if  it  ex- 
pend its  energies  upon  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the 
sensual  being,  content  to  experience  and  to  enjoy 
only  what  it  shares  in  common  with  the  irrational 
creation  ?  There  are  endowments  to  be  developed, 
faculties  to  be  strengthened,  and  talents  to  be  exer- 
cised, before  man  can  be  said  to  have  taken  his 
proper  station  in  the  universe ;  and  then,  if  these 
noble  gifts  lead  to  the  perception  and  adoration  of 
a  divine  intelligence,  they  fail  in  accomplishing 
their  destined  end.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body, 
may  be  held  in  bondage.  The  golden  links  of 
mammon  have  weighed  down  many  a  spirit,  which 
might  otherwise  have  delighted  itself  in  the  con 
temptation  and  exercise  of  good ;  the  pleasures  of 
aense  have  dimmed  the  pure  lustre  of  many  intel 
leets,  which  might  have  shone  as  guiding  stars ;  and 
the  pursuit  of  unworthy  objects  has  deadened  in 
many  breasts  the  germ  of  what  might  have  been 
great.  What  mean  the  inarticulate  sighs  and  the 
deep  yearnings  of  the  unsatisfied  heart,  when  it  is 
sorroanded  by  all  that  earth  covets!  Why  does 
thought  wander  to  and  fro,  seeking  the  rest  which 
still  it  finds  not,  and  returning,  like  the  dove  into 
the  ark,  to  feel  that  its  safety  and  its  happiness  are 
within  t  Are  not  these  mysterious  impulses  the 
undying  elements,  which,  withering  in  the  uncon- 
genial dime  of  this  world,  will  hereafter  be  trans- 
planted to  a  more  kindly  soil  % 
Lover  of  nature !  go  forth  into  the  solitude  of 


the  silent  forest,  which,  for  centuriea,  perhaps,  has 
thickened  in  its  gloom,  and  as  the  dead  leaves  of 
autumn  crackle  beneath  your  tread,  and  the  wind 
pours  its  melancholy  dirge  into  your  eara,  tell  me, 
if  you  do  not  feel  alone  with  God.  When  night 
draws  her  veil  over  the  world ;  when  the  pale  sil- 
very stars  seem  to  ponder  over  her  sweet  myste- 
ries, and  the  stillness  becomes  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  insupportable,  tell  me,  do  yon  not  feel  that 
you  are  alone  with  God  ?  At  such  momenta,  nature 
speaks  in  a  language  fraught  with  high  intent ;  and 
our  better  feelings,  chastened  by  the  hallowed  com- 
munion, seek  the  source  whence  all  these  influences 
spring.  But  the  mountain  stream,  as  it  wells  from 
its  crystal  cavern,  contracts  impurities  as  it  flows; 
and  thought's  pure  current  is  too  often  tinged  by 
the  gross  clay  through  which  it  runs.  Yet  this  is 
the  clog  which  humanity  must  drag,  until  it  cast  oflf 
its  shackles  in  the  tomb,  and  thought  becomes  the 
more  perfect  attribute  of  a  perfect  state  of  being. 

Yet,  what  a  sublime  gift  was  this  to  man !  How 
illimiuble  in  its  extension !  How  eternal  in  its  do- 
ration  !  No  bond  can  fetter,  no  coercion  influence 
it ;  but  it  roams  at  will  among  the  things  that  are 
past  or  present,  and  even  dares  to  hover  around  the 
confines  of  the  future.  It  can,  by  the  power  of 
memory,  retrace  the  path  of  centuries.  Worlds 
rise  again  from  chaos ;  and  light  breaks  upon  the 
universe.  No  country  is  its  home;  no  spot  its 
dwelling-place ;  yet  thought,  infinite  thought,  per- 
vades and  overshadows  all ! 

An  idea  is  a  thing  seen  in  the  mind.  Let  thought 
appropriate  the  idea,  and  amplify  the  varied  shades, 
which,  like  the  commingling  hues  of  the  kaleide- 
scope,  are  ever  changing,  yet  assuming  new  shapes 
of  beauty.  What  a  vivid  picture  is  thus  traced 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  mind ;  and  if  thought  gives 
vent  in  expression  to  its  overpowering  ftiUness,  how 
vividly  will  the  lighu  and  shades  of  that  picture  be 
transferred  to  the  written  page !  Here,  the  divine 
rays  of  genius,  concentrated  npon  one  glowing 
point,  will  impart  the  beauty  and  fervor  which  cha- 
racterize the  creations  of  the  poet.  And  does 
this  heavenly  gift  devolve  no  responsibility  npon 
the  possessor!  Is  it  not  mighty  for  good  or  for 
evil  t  Turn  we  to  the  great  names  which  have  de- 
secrated their  fair  fame  by  ofiferings  unworthy  of  a 
good  man^s  perusal,  and  unfit  for  a  vestal  eye. 
Turn  we  to  the  records  of  impiety,  which,  under 
the  insidious  garb  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  seems  to 
lose  its  startling  deformity,  and  conceals  ito  darker 
lineaments  beneath  the  drapery  of  an  "  angel  of 
light."  Turn  we  to  the  sophistry  that  can  call 
evil,  good,  and  good,  evil ;  and  then  say,  if  sope- 
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rior  intellect  be  not  responsible  for  the  error  and 
consequent  corruption  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 
If  there  be  one  gift  more  than  another,  for  which 
man  will  be  expected  to  return  a  rigid  account,  it  is 
for  the  glorious  attribute  of  mental  power.  Other 
advantages  are  more  circumscribed  in  extent  and 
influence ;  but  since  the  art  of  printing  has  enabled 
mind  to  speak  to  mind  through  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  improvement  or  deterioration  in 
morals  must  follow  the  march  of  literary  effort. 

It  is  degradation  indeed,  for  the  man  of  intel- 
lectual endowment  to  waste  his  high  energies  upon 
what  is  unworthy,  or  to  debase  them  by  pandering 
to  a  depraved  taste;  but  when  woman,  (as  in 
another  country,)  can  prove  so  recreant  to  her  na- 
ture and  to  herself  as  to  prostitute  the  beautiful  gift 
of  talent  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes,  it  is  enough 
"  to  make  an  angel  weep."  Placed  in  a  sphere  of 
more  limited  observation  and  action  than  roan,  she 
is  spared  the  ordeal  of  temptation  by  which  he  is 
tried ;  and  when  she  gratuitously  unsexes  herself 
upon  the  plea  of  superior  endowment,  it  is  no  great 
wonder,  if  she  should  offensively  caricature  the 
part  she  has  destined  herself  to  play.  Few  women 
possess  talents  enabling  them  to  do  more,  than  to 
gild  and  to  adorn  the  little  niches  of  the  temple 
which  mightier  minds  must  raise ;  but  as  the  beau- 
tiful vignette  may  be  admired  by  the  side  of  the 
gorgeous  painting,  so  may  the  more  delicate  and 
refined  talents  of  woman  be  brought  into  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  vigorous  mental  energy  of  man. 

A  single  thong ht !  how,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
it  can  return  with  the  vividness  of  yesterday,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  train  of  emotions  which  darken  in  a 
moment  the  golden  hue  of  life,  and  spread  a  sable 
pall  over  our  joys!  Dim  phantoms  of  the  past 
one  little  thought  can  conjure  up ;  and  again  the 
early  lost  are  by  our  side.  The  voice  that  lulled  our 
infant  slumbers,  and  that  imparted  sweet  counsel  to 
maturer  years,  is  whispering  within  our  souls  again ; 
and  as  the  memories  of  childhood  rush  upon  us, 
they  re-people  the  desolate  chambers  of  the  heart 
with  those  it  loved  in  other  days.  Dark  shadows 
of  regret,  and  keen  remorse  for  former  errors,  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  memory,  disturbed  from  their 
long  repose,  perchance,  by  a  random  thought. 
And  are  there  not  bright  and  blessed  influences 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  passing  thought  ?  influen- 
ces, that  even  a  flower's  breath  may  bring  into  be- 
ing t  How  like  an  angel  does  thought  hover  round 
the  precincts  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  through 
the  mist  of  tears,  whish  envelopes  all  below,  pierce 
into  the  secret  mysteries  which  shall  one  day  be 
revealed.  Earth,  with  its  grovelling  cares  and 
heart-weariness,  is  all  forgotten,  as  the  light  and 
loveliness  of  a  more  perfect  existence  beam  with 
holy  promise  upon  the  soul.  Man  communes  with 
God,  by  thought,  in  prayer;  in  the  impulses  of 
adoration ;  in  the  spontaneous  gusbings  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  if  there  be  a  time  when  he  approaches 


to  the  destined  perfection  of  his  being,  it  is  when 
earthly  passion  has  become  spiritualized,  and  seeks 
its  intense  gratification  in  the  cootemplaiioo  of 
Deity. 

Yet  see,  by  the  mass,  how  the  discipline  of  tlus 
immortal  gift  is  neglected.  There  is  in  our  nature, 
with  all  due  deference  be  it  asserted,  an  inherent 
resistance  to  effort ;  so  that  unless  some  stimulos 
be  applied  to  quicken  exertion,  we  are  apt  to  be 
indolent  in  body,  and  inactive  in  mind.  It  is  easier 
to  dream  away  life  in  the  lap  of  enervating  repose, 
than  to  wrestle  with  its  vicissitudes,  and  to  earn 
our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow ;  and  by  the 
majority  of  individuals,  mental  eflfbrt,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  thinking  principle,  is  eschewed  as 
painfully  wearisome  and  distasteful.  Expediency, 
(might  we  not  say  necessity  ?)  that  great  propeller  to 
exertion,  has  been  the  means  of  contributing  do 
small  quota  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  nations; 
albeit  the  far  nobler  incentive  of  ambition  may  have 
subsequently  prompted  continued  effort.  There  is 
a  pleasure  in  feeling  the  mental  energies  strengthen 
by  the  exercise  of  our  higher  powers ;  and  thought, 
as  it  concentrates  itself  upon  more  elevated  con- 
templations, becomes  the  essence  that  assimilates 
finite  beings  to  superior  intelligences.  Wbere?er 
there  is  progressive  tendency,  each  step  faciJiutes 
the  taking  of  the  next ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  all  operations  of  the  mind ;  so  that  what 
was,  at  first,  effort  becomes  by  proper  discipline  a 
source  of  unalloyed  delight.  The  twilight,  or 
dawn  of  the  intellectual  day,  is  enveloped  in  an 
obscurity  which  the  growing  light  of  increaainf 
knowledge  cannot  fail  to  disperse ;  and  ideas,  arising 
by  means  of  association,  or  recurring  by  the  power 
of  memory,  will,  by  the  employment  of  the  think- 
ing agent,  be  elaborated  into  the  highest  beauty  and 
finish  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

Thought !  how  it  becomes  the  sacred  source  of 
moral  improvement.  When  the  heart  has  been  led 
astray  by  its  passionate  impulses,  or  when  the  prin- 
ciples have  been  vitiated  by  unhallowed  contact 
with  the  world,  how  often  has  a  single  thought 
brought  back  the  wandering  light  of  goodness,  and 
re-illumined  the  glow  of  early  purity  within  the 
soul.  Ah,  there  have  been  moments,  when  we  all 
have  felt  the  power  of  thought  to  call  up  undying 
regret  for  wasted  time  and  wasted  opportunities, 
which  could  never  be  ours  again,  and  as  it  lingered 
round  the  lost  treasures,  we  were  taught  to  appro- 
priate and  to  prize  the  privileges  which  remained. 
It  would  be  well,  if,  amid  the  harsh  conflicts  and 
the  hardening  trials  of  life,  more  time  were  given 
for  reflection  upon  the  influence  which  these  vicis- 
situdes exert  over  our  own  characters.  We  should 
be  both  wiser  and  better,  if  the  daily  lessons  of  life 
were  digested,  as  well  as  learned ;  and  where  can 
that  process  be  performed,  excepting  in  (he  labora- 
tory of  thought! 

The  association  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
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Ufal  pbenomeaa  of  the  homan  mind ;  and  as  thought 
strings  gem  after  gem  upon  its  lengthened  thread, 
U  is  almo0t  bewildered  which  to  choose  amid  the 
aparkling  offerings  of  this  fairy  power.  All  have 
felt  how  slight  a  thing  can  call  forth  recollections, 
which  hsTe  been  long  buried  an  forgetfuloess ;  and 
how  a  look  or  tone  can  revive  the  spell  of  sweet 
household  memories,  when  absence  has  severed  the 
links  of  the  tender  chain.  We  know  not  whether 
the  intellectual  faculties  will  survive  us  after  death, 
but  the  spiritual  will ;  and  thought,  as  the  active 
agent  of  the  spiritual  being,  can  never  die.  Lan* 
guage  is  not  powerful  enough  to  convey  a  just  con- 
ception of  this  sublime  attribute  of  men  and  angels ; 
and  when  we  attempt  a  definition  of  thought  in  its 
expansion,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that,  like  the  defini- 
tion of  eternity,  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  a  finite  mind. 
And  whither  would  these  reflections  lead  us,  if  not 
to  the  mighty  originator  of  thought  ?  The  refine- 
ments of  ingenious  speculation  may  well  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  the  contemplation  and  adoration  of  the 
Being  who  created  this  mysterious  power,  and  be- 
stowed it  as  an  immortal  dower  upon  man. 


80  goodly,  where  is  strife 
Ever  'twixt  death  sod  life; 
Where  trouble  dims  the  eye ; 
Where  sin  halh  masleiy ; 
How  much  more  bright  and  fair 
Will  be  that  region,  wheie 
The  saiots  of  God  shall  rest 
fiejoiciof  with  the  blessed ; — 
Where  pain  is  Dot,  nor  death, — 
The  Paradise  of  God  ! 


A  FOREIGN  MUSE. 
We  hope  that  the  example  set  by  our  young  friend  will 
be  well  followed.    Our  thanks  are  more  cordially  given 
him,  from  the  belief  that  his  prompt  response  to  our  ap- 
peal will  awake  the  zeal  of  others.— [Ed. 

Mr.  Editor  : 

T,  for  one,  among  your  former  fellow-students  of  our  State 
University,  hasten  to  respond  to  the  call  you  have  made 
upon  us  for  aid  and  support  to  your  invaluable  Journal.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  intrude  my  own  productions  on  the  pub- 
Uc.  but  send  yoa  a  few  gems  which  I  know  yon  and  vour 
readera  will  prise.  They  are  some  original  verses  bv  Mrs. 
Mary  Hov^itt.  I  became  acquainted  with  that  lifted  lady, 
while  pursuing  my  studies  at  the  University  of  Heidellierg, 
the  romantic  neighborhood  of  vihich  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing has  been  her  residence  for  about  three  years  past.  On 
biddinf^  her  adieu,  she  did  me  the  honor  of  adding  to  my 
collection  of  autographs,  some  pages  from  the  manuscripts 
ol  her  own  work?,  and  enrichra  it  also  with  these  original 
verses,  to  be  retained  as  a  aaunyenir  on  this  side  the  water. 
Under  these  eirrumstancea,  I  know  not  if  I  am  oommiuing 
a  breach  of  confidence,  or  of  propriety,  in  permitting  them 
to  be  printed — a  Southern  gentleman  is,  ana  should  be,  par- 
ticolar  in  such  matters— but  I  presume  I  am  not.  I  leave 
them  to  your  readers  without  further  comment — the  name 
of  Mary  Howitt  is  their  all-sufficient  recommendation. 

Wishing  yoa  all  success,  1  am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely, 
Yours, 

Laurd  Grove,  Henrico,  Augutt,  1843.  T.  C.  R. 

Where'er  a  human  being  hath  once  drawn  vital  breath', 
Hath  hoped,  feared,  loved,  and  suffered,  or  bowed  himself 

to  death, 
There  doth  my  spirit  warmer  glow ; 
There,  there  a  quicker  pulse  my  heart  doth  know ! 

PARADISE. 

How  goodly  is  the  earth  I 

Yet,  if  this  earth  be  made 
So  goodly,  wherein  all 

That  is  shall  droop  and  fade  ; 
Wherein  the  glorious  light 

Hath  tlaU  its  fsUow»  shade  9— 


THE  ORDER  OF  8L  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BT   WM.   W.  ANDREWS,  AMSSICAN  CONSUL,  AT  MALTA. 

Gleanings  from  different  Histories,  or  a  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  continued.  Pe- 
riod embraced,  from  1119,  to  1300. 

Two  days  only  had  Gerard  been  entombed,  be* 
fore  Raymond  Do  Puis  was  known  as  his  saccea- 
sor.  This  Frenchman,  born  of  a  noble  family,  ge- 
neroQs  in  his  habits,  and  courageous  in  battle,  pos- 
sessed all  those  qualities  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  fill  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  honor  to  hie 
convent.  Du  Puis  had  presided  over  the  order  bet 
a  short  time,  before  he  made  several  important 
changes  in  its  government.  Not  content  with  the 
simple  appellation  of  rector,  he  called  himself  the 
master  of  the  Hospitallers,  an  honor  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  by 
Baldwin  da  Boarg,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  lefi  vacant  by  his  cousin's  de- 
cease. This  title  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Du  Puis,  as  it  brought  with  it  a  sovereign  rule, 
and  enabled  him  to  enact  his  own  laws,  without 
asking  the  Patriarch's  consent,  or  writing  to  Rome 
for  permission.  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
feeling,  which  prompted  Du  Puis  and  his  followers 
to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  and  dedicate  thempelves  to 
the  service  of  the  poor,  weak  and  wounded  pil- 
grims, who  might  require  their  aid.  But  for  these 
pious  monks,  what,  may  we  ask,  would  have  beea 
the  fate  of  the  two  hundred  diseased  patients  whom 
they  had,  at  one  time,  under  their  charge,  in  the 
winter  of  1119?  Deprived  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  being  without  medical  aid,  they 
must  one  and  all  have  perished.  Many  of  these 
persons  on  their  recovery,  readily  gave  up  their 
worldly  callings,  and  forgetting  alike  their  country, 
relations  and  friends,  took  the  vows  which  were  to 
bind  them  for  life  in  a  C4>nvent.  Others,  returning 
homeward,  shouted  forth  their  gratitude  to  the 
monks  wherever  they  went,  thereby  inducing  their 
friends  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  who,  thus  secure  of 
a  retreat  in  case  of  illness,  thought  of  no  other 
perils,  and  started  on  their  pilgrimage. 

Although  Baldwin  du  Bourg  nominally  ruled  over 
a  kingdom,  still  the  limits  of  his  sovereignty  could 
have  hardly  been  less  than  they  were.    No  &rther 
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was  he  king  of  the  Syrian  sott,  than  bk  soldiers 
could  fire  their  arrows  from  the  battlements  which 
they  guarded.  And  not  even  for  this  distance 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerasalem  always  safe. 
Not  anfrequently  the  roving  Saracens,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  woold  advance  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  woe  to  those  whom  they  met  with,  while 
thus  in  search  of  plunder,  as  they  were  sure  to  die. 
Falling,  pierced  with  wounds  given  by  unseen 
hands,  their  bodies  were  stript,  and  then  left  for 
their  friends  in  the  morning  to  bury.  If  such  was 
the  peril  with  which  Christians  moved  under  the 
walls  of  their  capital,  bow  much  more  dangerous 
was  the  journey  of  the  few  pilgrims,  who,  on  lea- 
ving Jerusalem,  were  obliged  to  travel  in  an  ene- 
mies^ country,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  t  Jaffa 
was  the  nearest  point  on  the  Syrian  coast  where 
they  could  find  shipping  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  to  this  wretched  town  they  were  obliged  to  go, 
without  the  least  protection.  So  of^n  were  these 
wandering  followers  of  Christ  ftillen  upon  by  the 
infidels,  robbed  and  murdered,  that  Du  Puis  asked 
permission  of  the  Pope  to  arm  his  followers,  that 
ke  might  defend  them  on  their  journey.  To  this 
request  the  Roman  Pontiff  gave  his  prompt  assent, 
and  from  this  period,  the  monks  became  a  military 
body,  equally  as  ready  to  pray,  or  to  fight,  as  their 
duties  might  call  them.  Gladly  did  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  see  these  armed  men  around  him,  as 
many  had  been  his  companions  in  arms,  and  in 
their  fidelity  to  his  government,  and  their  prowess 
in  battle,  he  could  place  the  utmost  reliance.  To 
the  Hospitallers,  therefore,  Baldwin  gave  his  cor- 
dial support,  and  so  effectually  did  he  win  their 
friendship,  that  they  offered  to  serve  as  his  body- 
guard, and  if  needs  be,  die  in  defence  of  his  per- 
son. So  long  as  the  monks  were  confined  only  to 
their  religious  duties,  there  was  no  difference  of 
Tank  in  their  convent ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  al- 
lowed to  wear  arms,  than  Du  Puis  found  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  his  followers  into  separate  bands,  and 
to  allot  to  each  its  own  peculiar  station.  Du  Puis 
declared,  that  when  in  the  convent,  all  were  equal, 
and  that,  whatever  orders  were  issued  should  only 
come  from  himself.*  Now  that  the  monks  were 
fighting  men,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  caUed 
into  action,  they  were  made  to  appear  under  arms, 
and  to  go  through  the  evolutions  which  were  prac- 
tised at  that  time  by  the  soldiers  of  a  Christian  ar- 
my. Having  a  taste  for  a  military  life,  they  quickly 
learnt  the  art  and  tactics  of  war,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction.  So  much  so,  that  within  two  years 
they  were  the  best  drilled  troops  in  Palestine,  and 

♦The  division  made  by  Du  Puis,  when  the  Hospitallers 
were  engaged  on  foreign  service,  was  as  follows:— In  the 
first  rank  be  placed  thoae  of  noble  birth,  who,  by  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  were  allowed  to  fight  on  horseback  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, the  cowled  monks,  who  were  to  engage  on  foot,  and 
in  the  last,  the  serving  brothers,  whose  duties  were  told  by 
th«ir  tia«. 


justly  termed  by  Baldwin,  the  stay  and  prop  of  his 
empire.  Although  the  cowled  monks  were  con- 
tinually clad  in  their  armor,  still  they  lost  none  of 
that  humility  ion  which  they  were  so  famed  in  the 
days  of  Gerard.  If  possible,  on  engaging  in  their 
new  profession  of  arms,  which  was  to  bring  with 
it  so  many  dangers,  they  were  more  humble  in 
their  bearing  one  to  another,  and  more  devout  to 
their  God.  To  such  a  length  did  they  carry  their 
self-denia],  that,  while  they  gave  bread  made  of 
flour  to  the  sick,  they  took  that  made  of  bran  for 
themselves  ;*  and  while  they  gave  wine  to  renovate 
the  strength  of  their  patients,  their  own  beverage 
was  water,  which  they  knelt  on  the  earth  to  drink 
from  the  springs  which  flowed  at  their  feet.  With 
the  Hospiullers  of  this  age,  there  was  no  pride, 
no  hypocrisy,  no  immorality ;  charity,  as  we  have 
said  in  a  previous  letter,  was,  under  Du  Puts,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Order,  while  chastity,  religion, 
and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  were  its  main  pillars. 
Such  numbers  were  flocking  at  this  time,  to  join 
the  convent  from  Europe,  that  the  master  elected 
a  council,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  one  vote,  while  he  retained  but  two 
for  himself.  Before  this  assembly,  all  matters  of 
importance  were  to  be  discussed,  and  by  a  majority 
of  their  votes  all  such  subjects  were  to  be  decided, 
without  an  appeal.  Coming,  as  these  monks  did, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  speaking 
only  the  language  which  was  that  of  their  birth, 
Du  Puis  and  his  councillors  were  compelled  to 
class  them  in  seven  different  tongues ;  from  thence- 
forvrard  to  be  known  as  these  of  *^  Provence,  Au- 
vergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  Germany  and 
England."!  Baldwin  du  Bourg  had  only  reigned 
six  months,  when  his  enemies  marched  into  Syria  in 
great  force,  to  conquer  the  province  which  his  cou- 
sin, Godfrey,  had  so  valiantly  won.  The  infidels, 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Damascus,  a  Turco- 
man prince,  and  an  Arab  chief,  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  investing  the  walls  of  Antioch.  Roger, 
a  brave  and  choleric  prince,  who  ruled  over  this 
city  as  regent,  (Bohemond,  the  second,  being  in  his 
minority,)  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Saracens  were 
on  their  way  to  besiege  him,  than  he  sent  couriers 
to  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  Josceline  de  Courte- 
nay,  lord  of  Edessa,  and  to  Ponce,  count  of  Tri- 
poli, to  ask  for  assistance.  Each  of  these  power- 
ful princes  promised  their  ready  aid,  and  Roger, 

*  Mills. 

t  We  have  looked  into  many  volumes,  to  find  what  may 
have  been  the  number  of  the  Hospitallers  at  this  time,  bat 
have  been  uasuccessful  in  our  search.  It  is,  however,  with* 
out  doubt,  that  the  English  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  a  language  of  themselves.  "  The  English  (says  a 
learned  historian)  are  no  longer  reckoned  among  these  lan- 
guages, since  heresy  has  infected  that  kingdom — and  to 
that  of  Arragon  they  have  since  added  the  languages  of 
Castile  and  Portugal."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these 
were  the  only  changes  made  in  this  classification,  until  1798, 
when  the  Order  was  expelled  firom  Malta. 
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expecting  their  armal,  prepared  a  palace  for  them 
to  reside  io.  The  king  of  Damascus,  fearing  that 
eoccoars  might  be  sent  to  his  enemy,  hurried  his 
operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  environs  of  Antioch, 
and  by  murdering  all  their  inhabitants.  This  sa- 
vage act,  performed  under  the  eyes  of  the  regent, 
80  enraged  him,  that  without  waiting  for  assistance 
firom  abroad,  he  made  a  sortie  on  the  infidels,  and 
fell  overpowered  by  numbers,  as  did  most  of  those 
who  followed  him.  Baldwin  and  the  prince  of 
Edessa  were  only  twenty  miles  distant,  when  this 
battle  was  fought ;  and  had  Roger  remained  idle 
only  for  another  day,  he  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  three  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  who  per- 
ished with  him  on  this  untoward  occasion.  The 
king  of  Jerusalem,  hearing  of  this  defeat  (rom 
some  fugitives  who  came  to  his  camp,  hastened  on 
his  march  to  engage  with  his  enemies,  whom  he 
found  drawn  up  with  their  banners  flying,  and  mu- 
sic plajnng  on  the  field  which  had  been  the  scene 


feared  not  the  prowess  of  bis  prisoners,  but,  as  a 
covetous  person,  he  valued  their  money.  To  ob- 
tain the  price  which  he  should  ^  on  their  beada« 
he  carried  them  into  bondage,  and  while  doing  it, 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  wish  of 
his  Council.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  this 
Moslem  commander,  as  far  as  his  own  safety  was 
concerned,  had  he  taken  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
who  voted  for  their  immediate  execution.  By  ne- 
glecting to  do  it,  he  perished.  Courtenay  being  a 
captive,  the  city  of  Edessa  was  left  without  a  ruler* 
and  Baldwin,  fearing  that  it  might  be  captured,  has- 
tened with  four  thousand  men,  and  three  hundred 
knights  for  the  relief  of  its  garrison.  After  a 
forced  march  of  several  days,  the  Christian  army 
came  before  the  town  of  Carra,  where  Balac  had 
entrenched  himself,  and  held  his  captives  in  con- 
finement. The  king,  anxious  to  discover  at  what 
point  he  could  make  his  assault  with  the  best  chance 
of  success,  imprudently  advanced  with  only  a  few 


of  their  conquest.    Not  long  did  the  hostile  armies  foUowera,  to  reconnoitre  the  fortress  he  had  resol- 


remain  idle,  when  once  within  range  of  the  poison^ 
ed  arrows,  by  which  missiles  all  the  conflicts  of 
this  age  were  commenced.    The  Turcomans,  flush- 
<id  by  their  recent  success,  and  in  sight  of  the  city 
which  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victors,  fought 
with  an  obstinacy,  courage,  and  boldness,  which  at 
the  onset  gave  them  a  decided  advantage.    Dn 
Puis,  whom  the  king  had  left  in  command  of  four 
hundred  monks,  and  told  to  act  as  his  duty  might 
prompt  him,  or  occasion  require,  seized  the  moment 
when  he  observed  his  friends  to  be  wavering,  to 
dash,  at  full  gallop,  into  the  midst  of  the  Moslems, 
and  clieck  their  approach.     Baldwin,  pleased  with 
the  martial  appearance  of  these  mailed  warriors,  as 
they  came  down  to  the  charge,  gallantly  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  led  them  into  action.     By 
this  brave  deed,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  chan- 
ged.    The  infidels,  unable  to  withstand  the  shock, 
turned  and  fled,  leaving  the  ground  on  which  the 
contest  had  been  decided,  covered  with  their  slain. 
In  thM  first  fight  of  the  Hospitallers  as  a  body, 
they  proved  themselves  a  brave  and  valiant  band, 
and  worthy  sires  of  those  warlike  monks  who,  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years,  were  their  successors 
in  Paynim  war.    A  strong  garrison  being  left  in 
Antioch,  and  an  able  officer  to  command  it,  Bald- 
win returned  to  Jerusalem,  keeping  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  always  near  his  person,  to  act  as  his  life- 
guard in  case  of  a  sudden  attack.     Courtenay, 
inarching  from  Antioch  to  his  principality,  was 
much  less  fortunate  than  his  royal  master.     This 
Christian  prince,  while  passing  through  a  moun- 
tainous region,  was  drawn  in  ambush  by  Balac,  a 
wily  Turcoman  chief,  and  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, compelled  to  yield,  to  save  his  corps  from  de- 
struction.    Courtenay,  on  being  taken  before  the 
Moslem  commander,  was  treated  with  marked  dis- 
tinction, as  were  all  of  his  comrades,  who  were 
able  to  pay  for  theix  ransom.    Balac»  as  a  soldier, 


ved  to  storm.  Balac,  observing  his  approach,  made 
a  sortie  with  a  large  force,  and  brought  him  to  ae- 
tion.  Although  the  crusaders  fought  most  valiant- 
ly, still  they  could  not  cope  with  such  fearful  odds. 
Surrounded  by  the  Turcomans,  and  unable  to  fl/t 
their  only  fate  was  to  yield  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 
to  die  in  their  struggle.  Baldwin  and  his  coosin, 
GoiUeran,  were  am(»g  those  who,  after  fighting 
most  courageously,  were  compelled  to  purchase 
their  lives  at  the  price  of  their  liberty.  We  are 
told,  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  conster- 
nation of  Baldwin*s  tro<^  when  they  heard  of  hie 
captivity.  A  great  number  of  the  soldiers,  aa  if 
the  war  had  been  at  an  end,  or  because  they  dee- 
paired  of  being  able  to  resist  the  infidels,  disbanded 
themselves."  This  inexcusable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  crusaders  was  not,  however,  sanctioned 
by  all.  A  courageous  band  of  four  hundred  men, 
with  the  Hospitallers  at  their  head,  "  threw  them- 
selves into  Edessa,"  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards,  in 
case  of  Balac's  approach.  But  the  infidel  chief 
gave  them  no  cause  for  alarm.  Content  with  hie 
victories,  he  remained  in  his  capital,  only  awaiting 
the  time  of  the  king^s  liberation,  to  engage  with  him 
in  other  conflicts,  which  he  hoped  might  bring  him 
again  in  his  power. 

Never  before,  since  the  conquest  of  Jemealem, 
had  the  afiairs  of  the  Christians  in  Syria  appeared 
more  desperate  than  at  this  time.  With  Baldwin 
and  his  cousins  in  bondage,  and  having  no  imme- 
diate chance  of  escape,  as  the  money  for  their  ran- 
som could  not  be  raised,  with  an  Egyptian  army 
advancing  into  Syria  from  the  south,  while  Balae, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  north  was  victorious,  and 
with  only  eleven  thousand  crusaders  to  defend  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  and  these  scattered  in  many 
difi*erent  fortresses,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  Holy 
Land  was  not  at  this  period  brought  under  Mahom- 
medan  rule.    The  pressing  letters  for 
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which  were  sent  by  Du  Pais  to  the  Pope,  being 
made  public  in  Earope,  several  thonsand  Freneh 
and  Italian  pilgrims  were  induced  to  go  to  Jerasa- 
lem,  and  on  their- arrival  either  became  Hospital- 
lers, or  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Foar  years, 
however,  passed  away  before  a  aofficient  nnmber 
had  enrolled  themselves  under  the  standard  of  the 
eross  to  enable  Eustace  Gamier,  the  lord  of  Sydon, 
to  leave  his  own  principality,  and  advance  to  the 
aid  of  his  king.  This  brave  old  warrior  opened 
the  campaign,  with  seven  thousand  men,  by  attack- 
ing and  routing  a  Moslem  army,  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  for  the  redaction  of 
Jaffa.  No  quarter  was  given  in  this  battle,  and 
he  who  was  defeated  was  slain.  But  for  this  timely 
relief,  the  city  of  Jaffa  must  have  been  captured. 
A  large  Egyptian  fleet  was  blockading  its  port, 
and  the  soldiers,  in  want  of  provisions,  would  have 
fallen  by  famine  within  another  week.  The  infidel 
admiral,  after  the  defeat  of  his  arms,  being  unable 
to  reduce  the  place,  put  to  sea  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Egypt.  His  country,  however,  he 
was  never  destined  to  reach.  Henry  Michali,  who 
commanded  a  Venetian  squadron  which  was  cruis- 
ing off*  the  coast  of  Syria,  fell  in  with  the  Moslem 
fleet  and  brought  it  to  action.  After  a  long  and 
desperate  fight  the  Mahommedan  commander  was 
dain,  his  galley  taken,  and  his  ships  dispersed. 
The  Christians,  thus  victorious  at  sea  and  on  shore, 
Garnier  advanced  on  Ascalon  to  punish  the  garri- 
son for  their  marauding  excursions,  and,  if  possible, 
to  bring  the  fortress  under  his  rule.  Coming  sud- 
denly on  a  body  of  Saracen  troops,  who  were  out 
ravaging  the  country,  he  cat  them  to  pieces,  and 
in  doing  it,  only  lost  an  hundred  men.  Then  ap- 
proaching the  town,  he  carried  it  with  his  first 
assault,  and  effectually  kept  it,  by  putting  all  its 
defenders  to  death. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  being  called  upon  at 
all  times  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  military 
movements  of  the  day,  were  frequently  drafted  on 
foreign  service,  and  absent  for  years  from  their 
eonvent.  The  few  who  remained  in  Jerusalem 
being  unable  to  attend  on  the  sick  in  their  hospi- 
tal, and  to  guard  the  palmers  who  were  on  their 
wi^  through  Palestine,  it  wto  found  necessary  to 
form  another  association  for  their  protection,  which 
is  now  known  as  that  of  the  Templars.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts,  touching  so  directly  as  they  do, 
on  the  formation  of  this  new  Order,  will  be  found 
of  interest : 

**  Hugh  de  Paqus,  Geoffrey  de  St.  Aldemar,  and 
seven  other  Frenchmen,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned in  history,  moved  with  the  dangers  to  which 
pilgrims  were  exposed  in  going  to  Jerusalem,  and 
coming  from  it,  formed  among  themselves  a  little 
society  to  serve  as  a  guard  to  conduct  and  bring 
them  back  afterwards  beyond  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  passages  of  the  greatest  danger. 
It  was  at  first  only  a  mere  association  of  some 


private  persons  who,  without  obliging  themselves 
to  any  rule,  or  taking  the  monastic  habit,  went  to 
meet  the  pilgrims  when  they  were  requested  to  do 
so.  Brompton,  an  historian  almost  contemporary 
with  them,  relates  that  in  his  time,  these  gentle- 
men were  supposed  to  be  pupils  of  the  Hospitallers, 
and  to  have  subsisted  several  years  only  by  relief 
from  them.  They  retired  into  an  house  near  the 
temple,  which  occasioned  their  having  afterwards 
the  name  of  Templars,  or  Knights  of  the  Temple." 
Sutherland  says,  "  that  the  history  of  their  union 
being  communicated  to  Pope  Honoriusthe  second, 
he  granted  his  sanction  that,  in  imitation  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  they  should  constitute  them- 
selves a  military  association ;  and  from  this  humble 
origin  sprang  the  Templars,  that  knightly  band 
which,  for  two  centuries,  rivalled  the  Hospitallers  in 
power  and  renown.  The  basis  of  the  institution,  like 
that'of  the  Hospitallers,  was  chastity  and  obedience ; 
and  the  ancient  Templars  are  said  to  have  been  so 
outrageously  virtuous,  that  they  held  it  a  tempting 
of  Providence  to  look  a  fair  woman  in  the  face, 
and  scrupled  even  to  kiss  their  own  mothers.'**  The 
celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  after- 
wards so  much  distinguished  as  to  be  called  the 
Peter  of  the  second  crusade,  was  the  person  named 
by  the  council  of  Champagne,  to  take  the  Tem- 
plars under  his  protection,  to  give  them  a  habit 
and  enact  their  laws.  Some  of  the  regulations 
imposed  on  the  Order,  by  this  pious  monk,  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  Vertot  says,  that,  by 
one  of  his  statutes,  '*  he  ordered  them,  instead  of 
prayers  and  offices,  to  say  over  every  day  a  certain 
number  of  pater  nosters ;  which  would  make  one 
imagine  that  these  warriors,  at  that  time,  knew 
not  how  to  read.  By  another,  he  required  that 
they  should  not  eat  flesh  above  three  days  in  a 
week  ;  though  he  allowed  them  three  dishes  on  the 
day  of  their  abstinence.  He  declared  that  each 
Templar  might  have  one  esquire,  and  three  saddle 
horses,  but  he  forbade  all  gilding  and  superfluous 
ornaments  on  their  equipage.  He  ordered  that 
their  habits  should  be  white,  and,  as  a  mark  of  their 
profession,  Pope  Engenius  the  third  added  a  red 
cross,  placed  en  the  heart."  Mills,  while  writing 
of  these  two  Orders,  justly  remarks,  *'  that,  in  most 
countries,  the  privileges  of  the  Templars  and  those 
of  the  Hospitallers  were  commensurate,  and  that 
the  nobility  of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  re- 
gard to  the  military  friars,  and  the  red  cross  knights. 
Personal  purity,  submission,  and  community  of  pos- 
sessions were  the  qualities  of  each  Order :  and  it 
would  have  been  false  and  invidious  to  have  assert- 
ed, that  one  was  more  distinguished  than  the  other, 
as  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enter- 

^  This  feeling  was  doubtless  prompted  by  the  condact 
of  a  worthy  saint  of  olden  time,  who,  for  a  penance,  after 
gazing  on  a  pretty  woman,  threw  himself  in  the  water, 
though  breaking  the  ice  to  do  it.  An  act  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life !— BidJarV  LivM  vf  iki  Samu. 
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prize.  The  former  was  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
military  iostitation ;  but  the  latter  was  not  occu- 
pied by  the  specific  duties  of  a  hospital ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  some  people  admired  the  union  of  piety 
and  valor  in  the  cavaliers  of  St.  John,  others,  more 
absolutely  fond  of  war,  embraced  the  discipline  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple."  Having  said  thus 
much  of  the  Knights  Templars,  we  shall  leave 
them  for  a  time  and  again  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  sketch.  Gamier  did  not  long  survive  the  cap- 
ture of  Ascalon.  Ten  days  only  had  he  ruled 
over  the  city,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  virulent 
disease,  which,  after  a  short  illness,  carried  him  to 
his  grave,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  whom  he  go- 
verned. Fortunate  it  was  for  the  garrison  that 
William  des  Barres,  the  lord  of  Tiberias,  was  pre- 
sent to  succeed  to  the  vacant  command.  This 
officer,  who  was  famed  throughout  Syria  for  his 
personal  courage  and  skill  in  infidel  warfare,  no 
sooner  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  than 
he  called  his  officers  together  to  lay  before  them  a 
plan  which  he  had  devised  for  the  reduction  of 
Tyre.  The  crusaders,  ever  ready  to  engage  in 
any  expedition  against  their  enemies,  hailed  this 
proposal  of  their  chief  with  shouts  of  applause, 
only  suggesting  that  the  attack  should  be  deferred 
until  spring,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  Michel i, 
the  Venetian  admiral,  should  be  secured,  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  assault  at  the  same  time  both  at 
sea  and  on  shore,  which  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  success.  Des  Barres,  listening  to  this 
advice  of  his  council,  sent  two  of  his  friends,  laden 
with  presents,  to  congratulate  the  admiral  on  bis 
victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and  to  ask  him  to  join 
his  forces  that  they  might  drive  the  Moslems  out 
of  Tyre,  and  make  it  a  Christian  city.  Micheli 
willingly  offered  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  pro- 
vided he  was  paid  for  his  services.  And  although 
his  demands  for  a  third  of  the  city  if  reduced,  and 
a  street  in  Jerusalem  with  a  church,  a  bath,  and 
ovens  solely  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen,  were 
thought  to  be  exorbitant,  still  they  were  acceded 
to,  and  in  the  spring  the  attempt  on  Tyre  was 
made.  This  city,  though  greatly  fallen .  from  its 
ancient  grandeur,  was  still,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  a  well  built  town,  well  fortified, 
and,  as  the  crusaders  found  it,  admirably  well  de- 
fended by  its  inhabitants.  The  Tyrians,  after  on- 
dergoing  a  five  months  siege,  were  compelled  to 
capitulate.  It  should,  however,  be  said  to  their 
credit,  that  the  gates  of  Tyre  were  not  opened, 
until  famine  had  greatly  thinned  the  Mahonunedan 
ranks,  and  their  walls  were  so  battered,  that  on  any 
assault  their  enemies  might  find  an  entrance  into 
the  heart  of  their  city.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1134, 
Tyre  was  captured,  and  for  three  days  it  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Christian  troops,  who,  from  the  wealth 
they  found,  were  amply  repaid  for  their  conquest. 
While  Des  Barres  and  Micheli  were  employed  in 
TobuildiDg  the  waUs  of  the  city,  that  it  might  be 


tenable  for  a  garrison  which  they  intended  to  leave 
for  its  defence,  some  movements  were  taking  place 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  which  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  few  Ar- 
menians, prompted  by  the  hope  of  a  large  reward, 
entered  the  town  of  Carra  as  merchants,  and  going 
to  the  palace  where  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
cousin,  Courtenay,  were  confined,  murdered  the 
guard,  and  set  the  royal  prisoners  at  liberty.  Hardly 
had  the  captives  got  without  the  town  before  this 
deed  was  discovered,  and  their  flight  was  known. 
Balac,  anxious  to  prevent  their  escape,  sent  out 
several  parties  of  cavalry  to  scour  the  country, 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Baldwin  was  overtaken 
and  brought  back,  to  be  confined  again  in  the  pal* 
ace,  which  had  served  for  nearly  tme  years  as  his 
[»rison.  But  Courtenay,  more  fortunate  when  alone 
than  he  had  been  before  with  an  army,  disguised 
as  a  trader,  reached  Edessa  in  safety.  This  prince, 
suffering  under  the  remembrance  of  a  long  capti- 
vity, and  burning  to  revenge  himself,  hastily  col- 
lected a  large  force,  with  several  hundred  Hospi- 
tallers, and  marched  back  to  Carra  to  give  his 
enemy  battle.  Balac,  on  his  approach,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  his  fortress,  in  which  he  might 
have  successfully  withstood  a  siege,  but,  like  a 
brave  man,  made  a  sortie  with  a  body  of  soldiers, 
and  brought  on  the  engagement  in  an  open  plain. 
Courtenay,  observing  the  Turcoman  chief  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  spurred  on  his  horse  to  bring 
him  to  a  single  combat.  The  Moslem  commander 
did  not  shun  the  contest,  and  thus  these  warrion 
met.  After  a  hard  fight,  Balac  fell,  struck  with  a 
fatal  blow,  and  in  dying  gave  the  Christian  prince 
a  wound  with  his  scimetar,  which,  after  three  yean 
of  suffering,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  in- 
fidels retreated  on  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and  the 
crusaders,  unable  to  take  the  town,  returned  agaia 
to  Edessa.  Balao^s  widow  consented,  immedi- 
ately after  her  husband*s  decease,  to  liberate  her 
prisoner,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  condition  of 
his  paying  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  **  pieces  of 
silver  money  of  what  they  call  Michelins,"  and 
leaving  his  daughter,  Melesinda,  as  a  hostage  for 
the  other  moiety,  which  was  to  be  paid  before  the 
lapse  of  a  year.  The  king  consented  to  these 
terms,  and  got  safely  back  to  his  throne,  after 
it  had  been  so  long  vacant  by  his  imprisonmenl. 
During  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  that 
the  Holy  Land  was  under  Christian  rale,  the  Cru- 
saders, Hospitallers  and  Templars  were  always  at 
war  with  their  Egyptian  and  Saracen  neighbors. 
In  this  long  period,  generation  after  generation  had 
passed  away,  and  each  in  its  turn  had  furnished 
combatants  for  the  deadly  strife  which  bad  been 
entailed  on  it,  by  the  deeds  of  the  one  which  had 
preceded  it.  At  all  times  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine were  an  isolated  band,  and  surrounded,  as  they 
were,  by  their  infidel  enemies,  they  were  ever 
threatened  with  their  incursions,  or  exposed  to  their 
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attaoks.  No  one  of  the  Latin  kings  was  more 
continually  disturbed  by  the  enmity  of  the  Moslem 
race,  than  Baldwin  du  Bonrg.  Scarcely  had  he 
been  free  for  a  month  from  hie  prison  at  Carra,  be- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  en- 
gage with  two  powerful  Turcoman  princes,  Borse- 
quin  and  Doldekarin,  who  had  marched  into  Syria 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Antioch.  Coming  suddenly  on  his  enemies 
he  rooted  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  made  so 
many  prisoners,  thtt  he  was  enabled  to  release  his 
daughter  from  bondage,  without  paying  to  the  Ma- 
hommedan  princess  any  part  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  stipulated  for  her  ransom. 

The  king,  finding  his  health  fail  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  capital,  was  anxious,  in  event  of  his 
death,  to  secure  to  his  family  an  undisputed  claim 
to  his  throne.  Having  no  sons,  Baldwin  looked 
among  the  Cavaliers  in  his  train,  to  find  one  who, 
Arom  his  birth,  might  marry  his  daughter,  Mele- 
sinda,  (though  only  eight  years  old)  and  by  his  cou- 
rage could  defend  the  kingdom  which  she  should 
bring  him  for  her  inheritance.  Fulk,  Count  of 
Anjou,  was  the  person  chosen  by  the  king  to  be 
his  future  son-in-law,  and  all  historians  are  agreed 
in  saying  that  he  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.* 

This  crusader  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
widower.  Losing  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  he  sought  to  assuage  his  grief  by  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  engaging  in  Paynim 
war.  Enjoying  a  large  property,  he  travelled  like 
a  prince  to  the  Holy  Land,  carrying  with  him  a 
hundred  gentlemen,  all  of  whose  expenses  he  paid ! 
Differing  altogether  in  disposition  from  his  father, 
who,  from  his  disagreeable  character,  **'  was  sur- 
named  le  Reohin,  or  the  ill-humored,'*  he  soon  be- 
came universally  popular  with  the  crusaders,  who 
esteemed  him  for  his  private  worth,  while  they  ad- 
mired bis  daring  intrepidity.  Fulk,  after  remaining 
four  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  about  returning 
to  France  when  Baldwin  made  known  his  intention 
of  giving  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
asked  him  to  remain  in  Jerusalem.  The  count, 
dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  crown, 
thought  not  of  Melesinda's  youth,  though  he  was 
more  than  five  times  as  old  as  this  princess  at  the 
time  of  his  betrothal.!    In  1 139,  this  marriage  was 

*  Mills,  in  his  history  of  the  crasades,  has  thus  spoken 
of  the  coanl's  aDce«tors.  "  The  earls  of  Anjoa  had  often 
made  journiea  to  Palestine.  One  of  them,  many  years 
before  the  first  crusade,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  compelling 
two  servants,  by  an  oath,  to  do  whatever  be  commanded, 
be  was  publicly  dragged  by  them  in  the  sight  of  the  Turks 
to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  servanU  scourged  his  naked 
back,  while  the  old  sinner  cried  aloud,  **  Lord  receive  thy 
wretched  Fulk,  thy  perfidious,  thy  runagate,  regard  my  re> 
penlant  soul,  O  Lord." 

fFulIer,  in  his  history  of  the  Holy  War,  quaintly  remarks, 
••  that  they  never  want  years  to  marry  who  have  a  kingdom 
Cor  their  poition." 


consummated,  and  two  years  afterwards,  on  BaM- 
win^s  decease,  Fulk  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 
Another  religious  and  military  Order  was  formed 
about  this  time  in  Jerusalem,  known  as  that  of  St. 
Lazarus.  The  object  of  its  members  was  to  re- 
lieve all  poor  Christians,  who  were  afflicted  with 
leprosy.  It  would  appear  as  if,  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  was  called  to 
those  who  were  suflTering  with  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease. Mills  observes  that,  "  in  the  year  370,  St. 
Bazil  built  a  large  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Cesa- 
rea,  and  lepers  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  its 
care.  These  poor  men  were,  by  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  east,  interdicted  from  intercourse  with 
their  relations  and  the  world,  and  their  case  was 
so  deplorable,  that,  according  to  unexceptionable 
testimony,  the  emperor,  Valens,  Arian  as  he  was, 
enriched  the  hospital  of  Cesarea,  with  all  the  lands 
which  he  possessed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Christian  charity  formed  similar  institutions  in  va- 
rious places  of  the  east.  Lazarus  became  their 
tutelary  saint,  and  the  buildings  were  a^led  Laza- 
rettos. One  of  those  hospitals  was  in  existence  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade.  It  was 
a  religious  order,  as  well  as  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.  For 
purposes  of  defence  against  the  Mnsselman  tyrants, 
the  members  of  the  society  became  soldiers,  and 
insensibly  they  formed  themselves  into  distinct 
bodies  of  those  who  attended  the  sick,  and  those 
who  mingled  with  the  world.  The  cure  of  lepers 
was  their  first  object,  and  th^y^  not  only  received 
lepers  into  their  Order,  for  the  benefit  of  charity, 
but  their  grand-master  was  always  to  be  a  man  who 
was  afflicted  with  the  disorder,  the  removal  whereof 
formed  the  purpose  of  their  institution.  The  cava- 
liers, who  were  not  lepers,  and  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  arms,  were  the  allies  of  the  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Palestine.  The  Order  was  taken 
under  royal  protection,  and  the  Jerusalem  monarch 
conferred  upon  it  various  privileges."  The  Knights 
of  St.  Lazarus  were  never  distinguished  in  Mus- 
selman  warfare.  In  no  one  of  the  histories  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  we  have  consulted,  have 
we  found  any  mention  made  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Although  the  military  monks  of  this  Or- 
der do  not  appear  to  have  been  spurred  on  by 
the  same  courage  as  their  oompeers  of  St.  John 
and  the  temple,  to  bear  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
by  being  the  foremost  in  the  fight,  still  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  they  fought  as  well  as  the  great 
body  of  soldiers  who  composed  the  Christian  army, 
and  are  equally  entitled  with  them,  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  their  conquests.  Had  they  even  acted 
in  a  cowardly  manner,  it  would  have  been  chroni- 
cled against  them,  and  it  must  be  stated  that  if  his- 
torians have  penned  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Lazarus,  they  have  said  nothing  to  their  dis- 
grace. That  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  duties 
performed  by  the  monks  who  remained  in  their  hos- 
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pital  m&y  be  belter  known,  we  shall  give  a  singu- 
larly striking  account  of  the  leprosy,  as  we  have 
found  it  recorded  in  Henderson's  history  of  Iceland. 

This  writer  says,  "that  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  by  physicians,  that  the  Icelandic  leprosy  is 
the  legitimate  Elephantiasis,  or  Lepra  Arabuin, 
one  of  the  most  Herculean  distempers  ever  em- 
ployed as  scourges  to  the  human  race.  In  its  pri- 
mary stages  its  symptoms  are  inconsiderable  and 
very  ambiguous.  A  small  reddish  spot,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  breaks  out  at  first 
about  the  forehead,  nose,  corner  of  the  eyes,  or 
lips ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  increases,  other  pus- 
tules make  their  appearance  on  the  breast,  arms, 
armpits,  which  generally  dry  up  in  one  place,  and 
break  out  in  another,  without  pain,  till  the  disease 
has  considerably  advanced,  when  they  cover  almost 
the  whole  body,  give  the  skin  a  scabrous  appear- 
ance, stiffen  it,  and  terminate  sometimes  in  shining 
scales  which  fall  off  like  dust,  sometimes  in  malig- 
nant tumors  and  swellings.  The  patient,  in  the 
inean  time,  labors  under  lassitude  of  body,  anaes- 
thesia, and  lowness  of  spirits.  When  the  malady 
becomes  inveterate,  the  breath,  which  was  before 
disagreeable,  now  gets  intolerably  foetid ;  a  strong 
unctuous  matter  is  perspired ;  the  hair,  already 
ehanged  in  color,  falls  off;  the  voice  grows  hoarse 
and  nasal;  and  the  face  becomes  terribly  deformed. 
The  look  is  wild  and  haggard ;  the  pallid  red  color 
of  the  body  is  only  relieved  by  the  most  disgusting 
oloers,  which,  becoming  deeper,  putrid,  and  viru 
lent,  not  only  affect  the  bones  and  joints,  but,  as 
they  spread  over  the  skin,  deep  ravines  are  formed, 
which  give  it  an  elephantine  appearance,  whence 
the  name  elephantiasis.  The  fingers  get  quite 
stiff  and  crpoked,  and  the  nails,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  fall  off  by  degrees.  During  the  night,  the 
patient  is  harassed  with  terrible  dreams,  and  he  is 
oppressed  by  day  with  a  terrible  melancholy,  in 
which  he  is  often  tempted  to  make  way  with  him- 
self. He  gradually  surrenders  one  part  of  his  body 
after  another  to  the  insatiate  malady ;  and,  at  length, 
death,  the  long  wished-for  deliverer,  comes  sud 
denly,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  misery. 

As  the  leprosy  is  infectious,  almost  every  person 
shuns  the  company  of  the  sufferer,  which  must 
greatly  add  to  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  nor  can 
be  flatter  himself  after  the  distemper  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  degree,  with  any  hopes  of  relief 
from  medical  assistance.  It  is  considered  to  be 
irregularly  hereditary ;  yet  the  symptoms  do  not 
become  visible,  before  the  person  has  reached  the 
years  of  maturity.  In  cases  of  infection,  too,  it 
generally  happens  that  three  or  four  years  elapse 
before  any  eruption  breaks  out  in  the  skin.  It 
then  proceeds  with  slow,  but  steady  progress,  and 
it  is  possible  for  the  person  who  is  afflicted  with  it 
to  drag  out  a  wretched  existence  to  the  protracted 
term  of  fifty,  or  sixty  years.  Very  emphatically 
have  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  given  this  disease^ 


among  other  significatory  designations,  the  name 
of  the  *' First  born  of  Death."  The  Icelandic 
Likthra"  is  scarcely  less  striking.  It  properly 
signifies  a  rancid,  patrifying  corpse,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  a  person,  inveterately  affected  with, 
the  leprosy,  more  perfectly  resembles.  What  a 
mercy  that  we  are  now  almost  entirely  freed  from 
a  disease,  whose  victims  were  at  one  time  so  nu- 
merous in  Europe,  that  every  country  in  it  was 
filled  with  hospitals  for  their  reception !" 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  a  situation,  which  would 
be  more  horrible  than  that  in  which  these  monks 
of  St.  Lazarus  were  placed.  Living  in  a  hospi- 
tal filled  with  lepers,  and  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be 
infected  with  a  disease  which  was  more  dreadful 
than  death,  they  became  lost  to  the  world,  though 
the  world  did  not  lose  sight  of  them.  The  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  moral  courage,  evinced  by  these 
Knights,  made  them  so  popular  in  Europe,  that,  in 
a  short  time,  the  rents  which  accrued  from  their 
endowments,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
own  support,  and  that  of  their  patients.  During 
the  whole  period  that  the  Latins  held  sway  in 
Jerusalem,  the  gates  of  the  hospital  were  always 
open  to  give  shelter  to  those  wretched  beings  who 
could  not  find  it  elsewhere.  Not  unfreqoently  a 
pious  pilgrim,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  this  Order,  was  compelled  before  his 
admission,  to  wander  through  the  "  Holy  Land," 
and  seek  in  the  high  ways  for  lepers,  men,  women 
and  children,  who,  deserted  by  their  relations,  had 
been  left  there  to  die.  What  a  service  was  this 
to  be  engaged  in !  and  what  a  group  of  followers 
to  coUect !  Historians  have  observed  such  a  sta* 
died  silence  with  reference  to  this  Order,  that  we 
know  not  who  were  its  founders,  or  rulers,  or  when 
it  ceased  to  exist.  While  volume  after  volume 
has  been  written  to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  Templars,  the  Koights  of  St.  Lazarus 
have  been  spoken  of  in  a  single  sentence,  and  this 
often  has  been  given  in  the  shape  of  a  note.  Cer- 
tainly the  character  and  conduct,  profession  and 
services  of  these  monks  did  not  merit  such  neg- 
lect, and  why  they  have  received  it,  must  ever  re- 
main a  mystery.  Having  said  thus  much  of  these 
Christian  friars  and  their  hospital,  of  its  inmates 
and  their  sufferings,  we  shall  return  to  our  subject 
again,  though  it  be  only  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Alphonsus  the  first,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Arra- 
gon,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  who,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  had  fought  two  and  thirty 
battles  with  the  Moors,  and  been  victorious  in  all, 
was  himself,  in  1131.  overcome  by  his  enemies, 
and  slain  with  the  most  of  his  army.  This  mon- 
arch, a  year  prior  to  his  death,  having  no  heirs  to 
succeed  him,  gave  his  kingdom  by  his  will,  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Temple.  Although  the  grandees  of 
Spain  consented  to  this  arrangement,  prior  to  the 
decease  of  their  king,  still  Du  Puy  had  no  sooner 
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appeared  at  Madrid,  as  the  representatire  of  his 
Order,  to  claim  his  right  of  succession,  before  he 
found  the  nobles  opposed  to  him,  and  declaring 
that  no  one  should  inherit  their  crown  who  was  not 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  scion  of  a  royal  house. 
It  was  by  virtue  of  this  decision,  that  two  princes 
of  the  name  of  Ramyre,  ascended  the  thrones  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  and  made  known  their  de- 
termination to  retain  them,  as  the  only  lawful 
heirs — Du  Puy,  finding  himself'^  embarrassed  every 
day  in  a  labyrinth  of  proposals  which  had  no  mean- 
ing, and  of  which  he  saw  no  end,"  wisely  conclu- 
ded to  take  the  castles,  lands,  and  a  yearly  sum  of 
money  which  were  offered  by  the  king,  and  yield- 
ing his  claim  to  the  crown,  return  again  to  his  con- 
vent. From  this  time,  to  the  year  1800,  the  Hos- 
pitaller who  ruled  over  the  Order  of  St.  John,  was 
honored  with  the  title  of  Grand- Master,  and  treated 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  Du  Puy,  as  the  inheritor 
of  a  kingdom,  was  justly  entitled  to  these  distinc- 
tions, but  by  what  right  his  successor  claimed  them 
after  his  decease,  we  are  left  at  a  lose  to  discover. 

Having  now  stated  all  the  interesting  incidents 
which  we  have  found  recorded  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  we  would 
remark,  that  never  was  there  an  assault  made,  a 
battle  fought,  or  a  sortie  carried  into  execution 
against  the  infidels  while  the  crusaders  held  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  the  Knights  of  this  convent 
did  not  distinguish  themselves  as  brave  and  valiant 
men.  Oftentimes  were  the  monks  defeated,  and 
brought  to  an  ignominious  death — but  then  they 
met  their  fate  like  courageous  men,  thinking  they 
were  martyrs  to  a  Christian  oaose.  When  victo- 
rious, these  military  friars,  in  their  turn,  shew  no 
mercy  to  their  fallen  foes,  and  too  frequently  do 
We  find  them  committing  deeds  of  cruelty,  which 
nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
fived,  coupled  with  its  barbarity,  can  possibly  ex- 
cuse. Du  Puy,  after  a  long,  a  happy,  and  a  fortu- 
nate reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  was  seised 
with  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  his  eonvent  in 
1160,  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 

We  now  pass  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  one  years,  not  because  it  is  devoid  of  inte- 
rest, but  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Hospitallers,  without  entering 
fully  into  that  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  it  is 
so  intimately  connected.  Saying,  therefore,  no- 
thing of  the  reign  of  Angor  de  Balden,  who  suc- 
ceeded Du  Puy,  and  of  the  eighteen  Grand-Masters, 
who  were  his  successors  in  princely  rule,  we  come 
down  to  the  year  1291,  when  John  de  Villiers  pre- 
sided over  the  convent,  and  when  the  monks  of  St. 
John,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  Templars  and  Cru- 
saders, were,  after  many  desperate  struggtes,  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  burning  towns,  and  ^ying  to 
the  sea  coast,  embark  on  their  ships  for > protection. 
Early  in  the  month  of  April,  1291,  Khalil,  the  sol- 
tan  of  Egypt,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre 


with  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  bring  the  city 
under  Mahommedan  rule.  This  was  the  last  foot- 
hold of  the  Christians,  of  all  their  conquests  in 
nine  crusades,  and  this  they  determined  to  keep,  if 
skill  and  courage  would  save  it.  Men,  having  do 
places  to  retreat  to,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  and  no  suc- 
cours to  expect  in  their  contests,  usually  fight  most 
courageonsly^and  although  the  garrison  of  Acre 
did  not  require  these  incentives  to  spur  them  on  to 
action  with  their  Moslem  foes,  still,  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  they  doubtless  had  their  weight. 
Gallant  officers  can  do  but  little  in  a  battle,  with- 
out the  support  of  their  men,  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  would  have  never  acquired  their  celeb- 
rity, but  for  the  devoted ness  and  gallantry  of  the 
squires,  and  serving  brothers,  who  were  in  constant 
attendance  upon  them.  Khali!  had  sworn  to  his 
dying  father,  that  he  would  get  possession  of  Acre, 
and  scatter  to  the  four  winds  the  ashes  of  those 
who  defended  it.  With  his  great  force  he  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  his  oath,  though,  in  fulfilling  it,  he  lost 
two  thirds  of  his  army.  So  bravely  did  the  Chris- 
tians defend  their  posts,  that,  when  the  Moslems 
entered  the  city,  they  heard  only  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  women  and  children,  for  those  who  had 
been  their  protectors,  were  silent  in  death.  '**  Thus 
terminated,  in  blood  and  desolation,  a  war  which 
had  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  for  one  hundred 
and  ninety  four  years,  and  which  retains  the  appel- 
lation of  Holy,  to  this  day ;" — a  war,  says  Fuller, 
"  for  continuance  the  longest,  for  money  spent  the 
costliest,  for  bloodshed  the  cruelist,  for  pretences 
the  most  pious,  for  true  intent  the  most  politic,  the 
world  ever  saw." 

A  few  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  different  fortresses  in  the  Hoiy^ 
Land,  fled  to  Cyprus,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they 
were  well  received  by  Henry,  the  king  of  the 
island,  who  gave  them  a  town  to  reside  in.  The 
Templars,  who  are  a  proud  and  overbearing  set  of 
men,  soon  becanae  so  much  disliked  by  the  Cy- 
priotes, that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
*'  delicious  abode,"  and  return  to  their  bailwicks  in 
Europe.  But  the  monks  of  St.  John  were  of  a 
totally  different  character ; — ^for  they  were  so  hum- 
ble in  their  carriage,  so  affable  in  their  conduct,  so 
generous  to  the  poor,  and  so  attentive  to  the  8iek» 
that  Henry  feared  their  growing  popularity  with 
his  subjects,  and  tried,  by  loading  them  with  taxes, 
to  rid  himself  of  their  presence.  The  king,  how- 
ever, found  it  no  easy  task  to  drive  them  out  of  hie 
Island.  De  Villiers,  anxious  to  remain  in  the  Le- 
vant with  his  Order,  that,  in  case  of  another  ero- 
sade,  he  might  return  to  Jerusalem,  wrote  to  the 
Pope  and  asked  for  his  protection.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  much  to  his  credit,  warmly  espoused  the 
Grand-Master's  cause,  and  obliged  the  king,  not 
only  to  refund  all  the  money  which  he  had  received 
firom  the  Order,  but  fer  the  future  to  tax  it  no 
more,  while  under  his  jerisdiction.    Five  years 
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bad  the  HospiuUers  resided  io  Cyprus*  an  Island 
whieh,  fer  iu  beautiful  scenery,  its  rioh  soil,  many 
fruits,  aod  lovely  climate,  the  ancients  had  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  of  love,  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
Ibe  deaths  of  De  ViJliers,  their  brave  and  pious 
prince.  The  reign  of  this  Grand-Master  is  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  Order  for  two  remarka- 
ble events.  The  first,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  eon- 
Tent  from  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  fought  so 
bravely  to  prevent,  and  secondly,  for  sending  his 
ships  to  Europe  to  carry  pilgrims  to  Jaffa,  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  naval  force  for  his  suc- 
eessors,  which  should  be  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  power  in  the  Christian  world,  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years.  The  sultans  of  Turkey  and 
^SyP^  hearing  these  voyages  were  made,  sent 
their  commanders  to  intercept  the  Knights  on  their 
passage ;  and  this  they  did  at  first  so  successfully, 
that  the  Christians  met  with  many  reverses.  After 
several  vessels  had  been  taken,  and  their  crews 
carried  into  captivity,  De  Villiers  ordered  his  monks 
to  arm  for  their  own  defence,  and  for  that  of  their 
ships.  It  was  thus  the  Knights  became  naval  men, 
and  their  Order  a  naval  power.  In  1296,  Odo  de 
Puis  was  honored  with  the  vacant  Grand-Master- 
ahip — ^but  his  rule  continued  only  two  years,  and 
be  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Villaret,  who  was 
destined  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history 
of  his  convent.  On  his  decease,  1307,  his  brother. 
Folk  d^  Villaret,  came  to  the  throne.  If  we  look 
back  to  the  period  when  the  Knights  were  living  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  ask  what  has  become  of  their 
monuments,  we  are  told  that  even  the  site  of  the 
hospital  which  gave  birth  to  their  convent,  is  now 
unknown,  and  that  the  fortifications  which,  for 
nearly  two  ceni,uries,  they  so  bravely  defended,  are 
at  this  day  but  piles  of  crumbling  stones.  If,  when 
driven  from  the  Holy  Land,  we  follow  them  to 
Cyprus,  where  they  dwelt  for  fourteen  years,  we 
find  that  nothing  now  remains,  not  even  a  ruin  to 
show  that  they  ever  had  a  habitation  and  a  name 
amidst  the  verdant  hills,  and  picturesque  valleys  of 
this,  at  one  time,  truly  beautiful  Island.  These 
warrior  priests,  persecuted  by  the  king  of  Cyprus 
for  (as  he  said)  not  obeying  his  laws,  and  paying 
the  taxes  which  he  levied  upon  them,  embarked  on 
their  ships,  and  sought,  among  the  many  isles 
which  dotted  this  eastern  sea,  for  one  which  they 
might  call  their  own.  Rhodes,  so  famed  for  its 
climate,  its  wealth,  and  its  harbors,  was  the  one 
which  they  selected,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  Savary  and  La  Martine, 
tbey  could  not  have  made  a  happier  selection.  But 
BBch  a  possession  was  not  to  be  easily  won.  The 
Grecian  and  Saracenic  inhabitants,  being  averse 
to  any  change  of  masters,  united  their  forces  to> 
gether,  and  answered  the  summons,  seat  them  to 
surrender,  by  threats  of  the  most  determined  defi. 
aoce.  Villaret  hoisted  bis  standard  over  its  bas- 
tions, only  when  its  defenders  had  sufiTered  from 


the  privations  of  a  four  years  siege,  and  were 
weak  from  the  losses  of  an  hundred  attacks.  To 
the  conquerors  it  was  a  dear-bought  victory ;  for, 
io  reducing  the  Island,  the  Grand-Master  had  ex< 
ponded  millions  of  money,  and  among  the  thou- 
sands of  his  followers  who  had  perished,  were 
many  of  his  bravest  Knights  and  choicest  troops. 
Hardly  had  the  monks  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Island  of  Cos,  and  many  other  barren  islets  in  its 
neighborhood,  under  their  rule,  before  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  against  a  powerful 
force,  which  Osman  surnaraed  the  "  bone  breaker," 
a  warlike  Turk,  had  landed  on  Rhodes  to  assault 
them.  A  desperate  contest  ensued,  and  the  Otto- 
man leader,  meeting  with  a  grievous  repulse,  and 
unable  to  rally  his  soldiers,  fled  with  a  single  com- 
panion, a  trusty  slave,  who,  leagueing  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  his  master,  would  not  desert  him. 
Osman,  having  sworn  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet 
that,  so  long  as  he  could  wield  a  sword,  he  would 
never  become  a  prisoner  to  a  Christian  foe,  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  oath,  though  he  might  perish  in 
its  fulfilment.  Chance  willed  his  escape,  for,  on 
getting  to  the  water's  edge,  he  found  a  fisherman^s 
boat  concealed  among  the  roc^ks,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  companion,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting afloat.  Some  of  the  monks,  who  had  wit- 
nessed bis  flight  from  the  ramparts,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  started  in  full  pursuit.  But  the  Otto- 
man chief  had  the  lead  of  an  hour,  and  before  his 
enemies  got  to  the  beach,  the  current  had  carried 
him  without  the  range  of  their  darts.  So  long  as 
the  Knights  remained  on  the  banks,  the  Turkish 
prince  continued  to  brandish  his  scimetar,  and  wave 
his  cap  in  defiance.  And  as  they  lefl,  he  gave  them 
his  war  cry  over  the  water,  which  met  them  botii 
louder  and  stronger,  because  he  who  had  sent  it  was 
free.  Disappointed  and  enraged,  the  monks  re- 
turned to  their  quarters,  while  the  fugitives,  with- 
out provisions,  sails,  or  oars,  were  drifting  in  their 
frail  bark  to  sea.  The  land  breeze,  which  blew 
strongly  at  night,  carried  Osman  and  his  slave  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  after  a 
passage  of  eighteen  hours,  and  passing  over  as 
many  miles,  they  landed  in  safety.  Thirty-five 
hundred  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  could  not  reach 
their  boats,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and 
doomed  to  a  servitude  which  was  as  lasting  as 
their  lives :  Such  was  the  destiny  of  these  wretch- 
ed captives,  the  more  cruel,  because  they  were  en- 
chained in  sight  of  their  native  hills,  and  without 
even  having  a  chance  to  roach  them.  When  it 
was  known  in  Europes  that  the  Knight  had  a  fixed 
residence,  many  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Italian  noblemen  went  to  Rhodes  and  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  Order.  The  achievements  of  this 
distinguished  body  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 
Rome,  1843. 
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TO  WHOM  DOES  WASHINGTON'S  QLORY  BELONOf 

The  dispositioii  to  appT0|n>i8te  to  one's  own  conn- 
try  wbateTer  grandenr  and  honor  can  b^  drawn 
aronnd  her,  is  a  asefol  and  often  a  beantifal  trait  of 
National  character.  Thus,  the  patriotic  states- 
man devises  and  espouses  measures,  which  will 
reflect  the  greatest  Instre  upon  his  beloTcd  land, 
and  seeks  to  connect  her  fame  with  the  noble  and 
grand  movements  of  mankind.  The  orator,  with 
the  glow  of  genius  and  the  light  of  truth,  and  in 
the  brilliant  colors  of  exulting  hope,  portrays  her 
renown ;  and,  with  the  fervor  of  soul-seated  zeal 
and  pride,  exhorts  all  her  sons  to  place  her  on 
the  pinnacle  of  true  glory :  and  the  Historian 
comes  at  length  to  collect  around  her  the  splendor 
of  her  whole  past  career,  and  to  shed  opon  her 
honors  drawn  from  the  widest  range  throngh  which 
troth  will  allow  him  to  wander.  The  lustre  of 
other  times  and  other  nations  most  lend  something 
to  his  country's  fame ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  excess 
of  his  zeal,  he  is  tempted  to  act  the  ungenerous 
part  of  weaving  in  her  chaplet  laurels  that  belong 
to  another.  This  spirit  of  nationality  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Patriotism — and  her  powerful  aid.  In  the 
brightest  eras  of  Nations,  it  has  been  the  govern- 
ing motive  of  those  who  raised  them  to  their  ex- 
alted position.  It  swayed  and  inspired  Chatham, 
Pitt,  and  their  compeers.  Bonaparte^s  greatest  ex- 
ploits were  performed,  when  he  fought /or  France : 
and,  indeed,  did  he  not  seek  during  his  whole 
career,  to  exalt  her  over  all  the  European  nations, 
as  well  as  himself  over  all  mankind  ^  More  than 
all  men  did  Washington  live  for  his  country. 

A  true  national  spirit  will  elevate  a  nation,  and 
then,  when  the  people  boast,  they  can  do  so  ho- 
nestly, and  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  greatness  in  which  they 
exult.  National  vanity  is  entirely  different  from 
national  pride.  The  former  feeds  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  others  have  done ;  and,  whilst  it  is 
gasconading,  the  glory  achieved  by  heroes  and 
patriots  of  older  days  may  be  fading  fast.  The 
latter  is  active  and  zealous.  It  views  the  deeds  of 
"  the  fathers"  as  examples  for  imitation,  as  well  as 
subjects  for  exultation,  and  strives  to  perpetuate,  by 
its  own  exploits,  the  renown  in  which  it  so  justly 
rejoices. 

English  Statesmen  and  historians  seem  to  be 
more  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  spirit,  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  England's  glory  has  been 
a  passion  with  her  greatest  heroes ;  and  the  bare 
annunciation  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,"  has  dispelled  the  deepest  gloom,  and 
aroused  to  the  most  gallant  victories  the  almost 
desponding. 

In  past  times,  no  country  had  more  devoted  and 
disinterested  Patriots  than  America.  Times  of 
difliculty,  peril  and  oppression  most  ever  call  forth 
the  noblest  and  highest  displays  of  man's  talents 


and  virtoes ;  bat  the  labor  is  to  keep  op  these  dis- 
plays, when  the  difficulties  are  surmounted  and  the . 
"  tyranny  overpast"  The  only  feeling  that  cao 
do  this  is  one  of  devoted  nationality.  Let  the 
sons  of  this  free  republic  live  for  her  honor  and 
glory,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world — basing  that  glory  on  the  feondfttioos  of 
troth  and  justice — not  disregarding,  but  by  noble 
deeds,  defying  the  opprobrious  jeers  and  compari- 
sons of  foreigners.  Let  Legislators  plan  and  exe- 
cute measures  which  will  exalt  her  before  the 
assembled  world.  But  the  attractions  of  the  sab- 
ject  have  already  prolonged  this  introduction. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Historians  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  rob  others,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  splendor  c»f  their  own  country.  Mr. 
Alison,  who  most  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of 
modem  historians,  has  given  a  striking  and  almost 
amusing  illustration  of  his  overstrained  propensity 
to  magnify  England ;  stUt,  she  will  get  the  full  be- 
nefit of  his  labors,  and  a  title  may  soon  repay  htra 
for  his  high- wrought  eulogiums  and  masterly  exal- 
tation. 

The  fame  of  Washington  has  filled  the  world — 
and  not  as  other  men's  has  filled  it.  The  names  of 
other  men  have  resounded  throughout  the  world, — 
but  there  have  been  some  virtues  and  excellencies 
which  have  shrunk  instinctively  from  the  swelling 
notes  of  their  fame,  as  discordant  and  false ;  jet 
when  the  praise  of  Washington  was  sung,  they 
came  forth  eager  to  catch  the  rising  strain,  and 
strove  to  retain  the  lingering  notes,  as  it  passed  on. 
Mr.  Alison,  like  Lord  Brougham,  must  have  joined 
in  this  exalted  strain ;  but,  then,  he  has  sought  to 
give  to  Britain  the  glory  of  producing  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington.  Speaking  of  the  close  of  the 
year  1796,  he  says — 

"  The  end  of  the  same  year  witnessed  the  re- 
signation of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  General  Washington,  and  his  voluntary 
retirement  into  private  life.  Modern  history  has 
not  so  spotless  a  character  to  commemorate.  In- 
vincible in  resolution,  firm  in  conduct,  incorruptible 
in  integrity,  he  brought  to  the  helm  of  a  victorious 
republic  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life ; 
he  was  forced  into  greatness  by  circumstances, 
rather  than  led  into  it  by  inclination,  and  prevailed 
over  his  enemies  rather  by  the  wisdom  of  his  de- 
signs and  the  perseverance  of  his  character,  than 
any  extraordinary  genius  for  the  art  of  war.  A 
soldier  from  necessity  and  patriotism  rather  than 
disposition,  he  was  the  first  to  recommend  a  return 
to  pa<iific  councils  when  the  independence  of  his 
country  was  secured,  and  bequeathed  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  address,  on  leaving  their  government,  to 
which  there  is  no  composition  of  uninspired  vris- 
dom  which  can  bear  a  comparison.  He  was  modest, 
without  diffidence ;  sensible  to  the  voice  of  fame 
without  vanity ;  independent  and  dignified,  without 
either  asperity  or  pride.    He  was  a  (riend  to  liberty , 
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b«t  non  licentioiisMfls ;  not  to  the  dreamt  of  entba* 
•iasts,  but  to  those  practical  ideas  which  America 
had  inherited  from  her  English  descent,  and  which 
were  opposed  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  eztraTa- 
gant  love  of  power  in  the  French  Democracy. 
Accordingly,  after  having  signalized  his  life  bj 
nocessfol  resistance  to  English  oppression,  he 
closed  it  bj  the  warmest  advice  to  culti7ate  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  his  casting 
vote,  shortly  before  his  resignation,  ratified  a  treaty 
of  friendly  and  commereial  intercoarse  between  the 
mother  country  and  its  emancipated  offspring.  He 
was  a  Cromwell  without  his  ambition;  a  Sylla 
srithont  his  crimes :  and,  after  having  raised  his 
conatry,  by  his  exertions,  to  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  closed  his  career  by  a  Tolnntary  re- 
linquishment of  the  power  which  a  gratefol  people 
had  bestowed.  It  is  the  highest  glory  of  England 
to  have  given  hirthy  even  amid  transatlantic  wilds, 
to  suck  a  man ;  and  if  she  cannot  number  him 
•mong  those  who  have  extended  her  provinces  or 
avgmeated  her  dominions,  she  may  at  least  feel  a 
legitimate  pride  in  the  victories  which  he  achieved, 
and  the  great  qualities  which  he  exhibited,  in  the 
contest  with  herself,  and  indulge  with  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection  that  that  vast  empire,  which  neither 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon could  dismember,  received  its  first  rude 
ahock  from  the  courage  which  she  had  communi- 
cated to  her  own  offsinriog;  and  that,  amid  the 
convulsions  and  revolutions  of  other  states,  real 
hherty  has  arisen  in  that  country  alonOj  which  in- 
herited m  its  veins  the  genuine  principles  of  Brit- 
ish freedom,* " — Alison^  History  of  Europe,  No. 
4,  p.  p.  446-7. 

The  eulogy  pronounced  in  the  foregoing  extract 
is  not  unworthy ;  but  it  is  not  worthy.  The  eulogy 
of  Washington  must  be  short.  There  is  so  little 
of  his  superior  excellence  in  the  world,  that  the 
list  of  lofty  epithets  and  appropriate  phrases,  which 
there  has  been  occasion  to  invent,  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  The  best  eulogy  and  the  best  improve- 
ment of  his  unrivalled  example  would  be  for  Ame- 
ricans to  study  his  character,  impress  his  farewell 
address,  so  eloquently  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Alison, 
upon  their  hearts ;  and  then  bow  their  hearts  before 
Heaven,  and  in  a  spirit  of  pious  patriotism  fer- 
vently ask  *'make  me  like  Washington."  The 
pure  and  upright  mind,  in  its  loftiest  aspirations, 
may  think  his  praise;  but  words  can  never  ex- 
press it. 

But  what  shall  be  said  to  this  grasping  claim  ? 
Shall  America's  brightest,  rarest  gem  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  coronal  of  British  glory  1  There  is 
eome  truth  in  the  boast,  that  is  made  of  the  princi- 
ples of  British  liberty.  No  one,  the  least  conver- 
sant with  English  History,  and  with  the  Common 
Law,  can  doubt  this ;  but "  Oh !  Liberty,  what  crimes 
are  perpetrated  in  thy  name !"  With  all  the  boasted 
liberties,  immunities  and  safeguards  of  English 


subjects,  the  History  of  scarcely  any  other  country 

exhibits  as  much  crime,  injustice  and  oppression. 
There  is  this  remarkable  feature  in  it,  too,  that  all 
has  been  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Existing 
Laws,  which  have  ever  been  as  much  vaunted  as 
now ;  for,  however  much  the  law  forbade,  it  was 
perverted,  or  evaded,  to  compass  the  desired  end. 
How  often  have  ^*  the  genuine  principles  of  British 
freedom**  been  sacrificed,  by  their  appointed  de- 
fenders and  preservers  too,  to  the  Royal  plea- 
sure, or  to  the  pretended  expediency  or  necessity  of 
the  case ! 

Did  '*  the  genuine  principles  of  British  freedom'' 
people  America!  Did  they  dictate  the  colonial 
policy,  which  drove  us  to  Independence  t  for,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  England  set  the  colonies  free 
long  before  they  desired  it.  When  they  were  ready 
for  conciliation,  she  looked  upon  them  as  panting 
for  Independence,  and  took  her  steps  against  rebels 
and  not  as  against  children.  This  mistake  may 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  Independence, 
at  the  time  it  was  achieved.  It  may  be  admitted, 
that  the  very  principles  of  British  freedom  for 
which  Sidney  and  Hampden  died,  were  those  which 
inspired  Washington  and  his  compatriots.  But 
the  principles  of  Sidney  and  Hampden  were  spu- 
rious, and  the  genuine  slew  them.  Yes,  and  those 
very  principles  of  British  freedom,  which  the  suc- 
cessive ministers  and  their  supporters,  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  maintained 
to  be  **  the  genuine,**  would  have  added  our  fathers 
to  the  list  of  state  criminals.  Then,  this  same 
historian,  for  the  same  end,  would  have  condemned 
as  rebellious  the  very  acts,  which  have  achieved  a 
fame  so  splendid,  that  he  covets  and  plunders  it  for 
his  own  country.  British  oppression  may  claim 
the  fruits  of  American  liberty ;  but  "  the  grapes 
are  sour.**  Even  if  "the  genuine  principles  of 
British  freedom**  found  an  asylum  *'  in  transatlantic 
wilds,**  England  can  claim  none  of  their  fruits  here ; 
but  is  rather  liable  to  the  obloquy  of  having  banished 
them  from  home.  Ah !  no,  the  glory  of  our  fathers 
is  all  our  own ;  the  reproach  alone  is  hers.  She 
was  arrayed  in  long  and  deadly  struggle  with  her 
children — each  party  contending  for  the  establish- 
ment of  diametrically  opposite  principles  of  free- 
dom ;  and  this  struggle  gave  birth  to  the  matchless 
Washington.  If  then  **  the  genuine  principles  of 
British  freedom**  had  found  an  asylum  here,  what 
kind  were  they  for  which  she  was  contending  t 

England  might  claim  some  credit  for  having 
given  occasion  to  the  heroic  displays,  which  her 
zealous  and  able  historian  seeks  to  appropriate 
to  her.  But  this  ground  is  scarcely  as  tenable  as 
the  one  we  have  been  considering.  The  attacks 
of  the  Edinburg  Review  are  thought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  excellence  of  the  noble  poet,  whose 
fame  is  now  in  every  clime.  What  would  be  thought 
of  that  Review,  should  it  now  claim  in  excuse  for 
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its  oHileTolent  critM|ue,  thai  iheprindpUs  of  Scotch 
criticism  had  given  higher  flighia  to  the  poei'a  ge- 
niaa,  and  that  Scotland  was  entitled  to  his  fame  t 
To  make  the  case  parallel,  ii  must  be  soppoeed 
that  the  ReTiew  in  its  stricinres  had  openly  de- 
parted from  what  it  had  always  maintained  to  be 
the  gsfiuine  principles  of  criticism. 

Demosthenes'  guardians  robbed  him  of  his  patri- 
mony, thus  depriving  him  of  all  those  advantages 
which  it  was  calculated  to  bestow.  The  youth  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  with  the  intention  of  one  day 
bringing  them  to  an  account  for  theirhreach  of  trust. 
At  length,  be  did  arraign  them  before  the  tribunals 
of  his  country,  and,  by  his  eloquence  and  talents, 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  cause.  What  would  be 
thought,  if  the  unfaithful  guardians  had  claimed  to 
share  the  fame  of  the  modet  orator  of  the  world, 
because  their  injustice  had  stimulated  his  powers 
and  conduced  to  the  splendor  of  his  name  1 

When  Nelson  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  over 
the  Danes,  one  of  their  writers  sought  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  the  conqueror  was  of  Danish  de- 
scent, and  ascribed  his  gallant  actions  to  Danish 
valor.  Even  this  is  a  stronger  case,  than  Mr.  Ali- 
son's ascription  to  *'  the  genuine  principles  of  Bri- 
tish freedom.'* 

But,  even  in  these  transatlantic  wilds,  where 
Washington  was  born,  nurtured,  lived,  acted  and 
died,  there  are  those  capable  of  appreciating  his 
deeds,  and  of  vindicating  America's  sole  title  to  his 
peerless  purity  and  transcendant  moral  greatness. 
As  yet,  the  historians  of  America  are  chiefly  her 
orators,  and  in  what  matchless  style  have  these, 
time  again,  written  brilliant  portions  of  her  history ! 
Suppose  a  Webster  were  called  to  take  the  his- 
toric pen,  in  reply,  too,  to  this  claim  of  the  British 
annalist;  what  would  be  his  idea  of  iti  Indeed 
be  has  already,  unintentionally  silenced  it  forever ; 
and,  thus  far,  may  justly  be  quoted  as  historical 
authority, — for,  if  specially  called  to  the  task  above 
suppctsed,  this,  or  something  even  still  better  would 
be  his  testimony  : 

**  America  exercises  an  influence,  and  holds  out 
an  example  of  still  higher  character,  because  of  a 
political  nature.  She  has  furnished  proof  of  the 
fact  that  a  population,  founded  on  equality,  on  the 
principle  of  .representation,  is  fully  capable  of  ful- 
filling all  the  purposes  of  government,  that  it  is 
practicable  to  elevate  the  masses  of  mankind,  to 
raise  them  to  self-respect,  to  make  them  competent 
to  act  in  the  great  duty  of  self-government.  This 
she  has  shown  can  be  done  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  education.  But,  my  friends,  Ame- 
rica has  done  more.  America  has  furnished  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  with  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington. And  if  our  institutions  had  done  nothing 
else,  they  would  have  deserved  the  respect  of  man- 
kind. Washington — *  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;'  Washing- 


ton it  all  our  own.  And  the  veneration  and  love 
entertained  for  him  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  proof,  that  they  are  worthy  of  aoch  a 
countryman.  I  would  cbeerfnlly  pat  the  question 
to-day  to  the  intelligent  men  of  all  Europe ;  I  will 
say  to  the  intelligent  of  the  whole  world,  what 
character  of  the  century  stands  out  in  the  relief  of 
history,  most  pare,  most  respectable,  meet  BuUime ; 
and  I  doobt  not  that  by  a  suffrage  approaching  to 
unanimity,  the  answer  would  be  Washihotok. 
That  monument  itself  is  not  ao  unfit  emblem  of 
his  character,  by  its  uprightness,  its  solidity,  its 
durability.  His  public  virtues  and  publie  princi- 
ples were  as  firm  and  fixed  as  the  earth  on  which  that 
structure  rests;  his  personal  motives  as  pare  as  the 
serene  Heavens  in  which  its  summit  is  lost.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  adequate  emblem.  Towering 
hx  above  this  column  that  oar  hands  have  built, 
beheld,  not  by  the  citixens  of  a  single  city  or  a 
single  State,  but  by  all  the  families  of  man,  ascends 
the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  character  and  life  of 
WASBUieTON.  In  all  its  constiiuent  partSf  in  ail 
its  acts^  inaUits  toils,  universal  love  and  adsmra- 
Hon,  it  is  an  American  production.  Bom  upon 
our  soil,  of  parents  born  upon  our  soil,  never  hav- 
ing for  a  single  day  had  a  sight  of  the  old  world, 
reared  amid  our  gigantic  scenery,  instructed  accord- 
ing to  the  nodes  of  the  time  in  the  spare  bat  whole- 
some, elementary  knowledge,  whieh  the  institutions 
of  the  country  furnish  for  all  the  children  of  the 
people ;  brought  up  beneath  and  penetrated  by  the 
genial  influence  of  American  society,  partaking  our 
great  destiny  of  labor,  partaking  and  leading  in 
that  great  victory  of  peace,  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Constitution ;  behold  him,  ALTooBTBca 
AN  Ambbioan .    That  glorioos  life — 

*  Where  multitodes  of  f  irtaes  passed  along, 
£tch  pressing  forenoat  in  the  migbtj  throng — 
CootendiDg  to  be  seen,  then  nwkiog  room 
For  the  multitudes  which  were  to  come,* — 

that  life  in  all  its  purity,  in  all  its  elevation,  in  afl 
its  grandeur,  was  the  life  of  ao  American  citixen. 
/  claim  him,  I  claim  Washington,  wholly  for  Ame- 
rica^ and  amidst  the  perilous  and  darkened  hours 
of  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  reproaches  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  misgivings  of  friends,  I  turn  to  that 
transcendant  name,  for  courage  and  for  consolation. 
To  him  who  denies  that  our  transatlantic  liberty 
can  be  combined  with  law  and  order,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  property,  and  power  and  reputation ;  to  him 
who  denies  that  our  institutions  can  produce  any 
exaltation  of  soul,  or  passion  for  true  glory ;  to  him 
who  denies  that  America  has  contributed  any  thing 
to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and  great  examples, 
to  all  these  I  reply  by  pointing  to  the  character  of 
Washington." — Mr.  Webster  s  speech  at  Bunker 
HiU. 
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CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

Still  on,  still  on,  the  wide  world  o*er 

With  restless  steps  ]  roam ; 
But  my  sadden'd  thoughts  turn,  CTermore, 

To  my  cbildhood*8  simple  home. 

The  world  has  many  a  joyous  aceoe. 

And  many  a  sunny  spot; 
But  nought,  to  me,  has  so  ioyout  been, 

As  my  childhood's  simple  lot. 

IVe  tried  ambition,  power,  fame. 

All  that  the  heart  can  move ; 
But  none  of  all  such  longings  claim 

As  my  childhood's  simple  love. 

Time's  ceaseless  flight  hath  borne  me  on. 
And  Autumn's  frosts  have  come ; 

ril  seek,  for  age,  its  rest,  there  dowut 
In  my  childhood's  simple  home. 
*  *  «  « 

Away !  away !  His  not  for  thee. 

This  childhood's  simple  scene  * 
Thy  heart  beats  not,  harmonioualy, 

With  all  that  here  hath  been. 

Bring  back  thy  childhood's  trustful  heart, 

Its  taste  for  simple  joy ; 
Its  warm  affections  free  from  art. 

Where  pleasures  will  not  cloy. 

Restore  its  unfledg'd  hopes  again, 

Its  freedom  from  all  guile. 
Promptness  to  grieve  at  others'  pain, 

Or  m  their  joys  to  smile. 

This  do  ;  and  whatsoe'er  thy  fate, 

To  rest,  or  still  to  roam  ; 
Within  lAy  heart,  now  desolate 
Shall  be  thy  childhood's  home. 
FrigaU  Cvnatihitunt  1842. 
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Inscription  on  the  monament  in  the  garden  at 
Westover. 

Here  lyelh 

the  HmorahU  William  Btrd,  Esq 

being  bom  to  one  of  the  aropleat  fortunes  in  the  Country 

he  was  sent  esrly  to  England  for  his  education 
where  underthe  care  It  direction  of  Sir  Robebt  Southwell 

And  even  favoured  with  his  particular  instruction 

he  made  a  happy  proficiency  in  Polite  and  *  ■  Learning 

by  the  means  of  the  same  noble  friend 

he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 

the  first  persons  of  the  Age 

for  knowledge,  wit,  virtue,  birth  or  high  station 

and  particularly  contracted  a  most  particular  and  bosom 

Friendship 

With  the  learned  and  illustrious  Charles  Boyle  Eari  of  Orrery 

he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  Middle  Temple 

Studied  for  some  time  in  the  low  countries 

Visited  the  Court  of  France 

And  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

[On  the  opposite  side.] 
Thus  eminently  fitted  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  his 
Country  he  was  made  Receiver  General  of  his  Majesty's 
Revenues  here  was  thrice  appointed  public  agent  to  the 
Coon  and  Ministry  of  England 

And  thiity-seven  years  a  Member 
At  last  became  President  of  the  Council  of  this  Colony. 
To  all  this  was  added  a  great  Elegancy  of  Taste  and  Life. 

The  well-bred  gentleman  &  polite  companion 
The  splendid  CBconomist  &L  Prudent  Father  of  his  Family 

The  constant  enemy  ai  all  ezhoibitant  power 


And  hearty  friend  of  the  liberties  of  his  Country 
Nat.  Mar.  28. 1074.  Mort  Augt  26, 17i4  Anno  ^tat  70. 
[N.  B.  This  monument  of  marble  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden  to  the  west  of  Westover 
house.] 

Inscription  copied  from  the  tombstone  of  Sir 
William  Skip  with,  who  lies  buried  at  Greencroft, 
near  Petersburg. 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  William  Skip  with 
Baronet,  who  deceased  the  25th  of  Feby 
1764,  aged  56  years.    He  descended  from 
Sir  Henry  Skipwith  of  Prestwould  in  Leicester- 
shire, created  Baronet  by  King  James  the 
first,  was  honored  with  King  Charles  the 
first's  commission  for  raising  men  against 
the  usurping  Powers  and  proved  Loyal 
to  his  King,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
estate  by  the  Usurper,  which  occasioned 
his  and  his  son's  death,  except  Sir  Gray 
Skipwith  Grand-father  of  the  above  said 
Sir  William  Skipwith,  who  was  obliged 
to  come  to  Virginia  for  refuge,  where 
the  family  bath  since  continued — 

The  following  I  found  in  the  State  Library  at 

Richmond.    The  paper  on  which  it  was  writtea 

was  di8007ored  in  turning  orer  the  pages  of  Smith's 

History  of  Virginia.    From  the  earltoess  of  the 

date,  1608,  it  is  likely  that  Lieut.  Herris  was  ooo 

of  Smith's  companions  in  an  exploratory  Toyage. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Lieut  William  Herris 

who  died  May  ye  16th,  1608 :  aged  065  years ; 

by  birth  a  Britain,  a  good  soldier,  a  good  husband 

&  neighbor. 

The  above  inscription,  handsomely  carved  on  a 
tomb-stone  of  usual  size,  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neabsco  creek,  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia. 
Its  duration  to  this  time  is  899  years. 
Correctly  copied  by  me, 

Tbos.  Hord, 

Octo'r20lh,  1837. 

Inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  of  Edward  Hill» 
at  Shirley,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia. 

*'Here  lyeth  interred,  the  body  of  Edward  Hill  Esq 

one  of  his  Maj'yes  Hon'ble  Councell  of  Stnte,  CoUonell 

and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  county  of  Charles 

City  and  Surry,  Judge  of  his  Majestyes  High  Court 

of  Admiralty  and  sometime  Treasurer  of  Virginia, 

who  died  the  30th  di^  of  November,  in  the  63d 

yeare  of  his  age,  Anno  Dom  1700". 

Statue  or  Lord  Botetourt. 
There  is  to  be  seen,  in  front  of  the  College  of 
William  &  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  a  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt.     It  was  made  in  London,  by  Richard 
Hay  ware,  1773. 
The  following  is  the  inscription — on  one  side  : 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  wannest  sense  of 
gratitude  ibr  his  Excellency  the  right  honorable 
Lord  BOTETOURT'S  prudent  and  wise  adminis- 
tration, and  thttt  the  remembrance  of 
those  many  public  i^nd  social  virtues, 
which  so  eminently  adorned  his  illustrious 
character  might  be  transmitted  to 
latest  posterity,  the  General  Assembly 
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of  Virginia  on  the  20th  day  of  July 

Anno  IX>in  mdcclxxi  reaolved 

with  one  united  Toice,  to  erect  this  statue 

to  his  Lordship's  memory. 

Let  wisdom  and  justice  preside  in  any  country ; 

the  people  will  rejoice  and  be  happy. 

[On  the  opposite  side.] 

America  behold  your  Friend  ! 

Who  leaving  his  native  country  declined  those 

additional  honours  which  were  there  in  store 

for  him,  that  he  might  heal  your  wounds 

and  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to 

this  extensive  continent.    With  what  zeal 

and  anxiety  he  pursued  these  glorious 

objects  Virginia  thus  bears  her  grateful 

testimony. 

[On  another  side,  in  front.] 

Thb  Right  Honorable 

I  Norbome  Berkeley 

Bcarm  dt  Botetourt. 

His  Majesty*s  late  Lieutenant  and 

Governor  General  of  the  Colony  and 

Dominion  of  Virginia. 

The  statue  of  Washington,  in  the  area  of  the 
eapitol  at  Richmond,  was,  I  believe,  the  work  of 
Uoudon,  a  French  sculptor.  It  was  made,  by  the 
order  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  few  years  aAer 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution.  Some  par- 
ticulars relative  to  it  may  be  found  in  Jefferson ^s 
correspondence.  The  costume  of  this  statue  is 
the  American  military  dress  of  the  Revolutionary 
era — coat  with  epaulettes,  enormous  waistcoat, 
small  clothes,  boots  and  spurs — cue  tied  up  with 
ribbon.  One  hand  holds  a  cane — the  other  rests 
upon  the  fasces,  with  which  are  united  the  sword 
of  war  and  ploughshare  of  peace — and  over  it 
thrown  a  martial  cloak. 

The  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  fiom  the  pen  of 
James  Madison,  is  as  follows : 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  . 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Virginia  have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected, 

as  a  monument  of  affection  and  gratitude  to 

George  Washinoton; 

who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  the  Hero 

the  virtues  of  the  Patriot^  and  exerting  both 

in  establishing  the  Liberties  of  his  Country, 

has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  Fellow-Citizena, 

and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example 

of  true  glory. — Done,  in  the  year  of 

CHRIST 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  eight 

and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth  the  twelfth. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  presented  the  brave 

Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  with  an  honorary  sword 

The  sword  represented  the  General  and  his  troops, 

and  Gen.  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  British  and 

Indian  forces  surrendering  St.  Vincennes.     On 

the  scabbard  was  inscribed  the  motto  : 

"  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis." 

On  the  blade 

*'  A  tribute  to  courage  and  patriotism. 


Presented 

By  the  State  of  Virginia  to  her  beloved  son. 

GENERAL  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK, 

who, 

By  the  conquest  of  Illinois  and  Vincennes, 

Eitended  her  empire  and  aided  in  the  defence  of 

Hbe  Liberties. 

Having  seen,  in  a  copy  of  the  Bland  genealogy, 
which  I  found  at  Jordan's  Point,  on  James  river, 
mention  made  of  the  tombstone  of  Tbeodorick 
Bland  at  Westover,  near  the  old  Westover  church, 
stated  in  that  document  to  have  been  then  in  ruins, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  churchyard  at  West- 
over,  where  I  found  the  tombstone  referred  to.  The 
genealogy  represented  it  as  lying  (according  to 
the  request  of  the  deceased)  between  the  graves 
of  two  of  his  friends.  These  I  discovered, — boih, 
however,  on  one  side  of  that  of  Theodorick  Bland — 
having  been  displaced  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
three  tomb-stones  were  half  covered  with  earth 
and  grass — and  one  of  them  (that  of  Captain 
Perry)  much  defaced.  To  decypher  them  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  out  many  of  the  letters  with  a 
penknife. 

J.  S.  M. 

Prudentis  6c  Eruditi  Theodorici 

Bland  Armigeri  obijt  Aprilis 

23d  A  D  1671,  ^Utis  41« 

Cujus  vidua  mestiftiima 

Filia  RicHABDi  Bbnnet  Armig: 

Hoc  marmor  posuiU 

[Translated.] 

Jesus  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Hero  lyeth  the  body  of  the  wise  and  learned  Theodorick 

Blano  Esq  who  died  April 

23d,  1671,  Aged  4L 

His  most  disconsolate  widow 

Daughter  of  Richard  Ben  net  Esq 

Erected  this  tomb. 

[N.  B.  Coat  of  arms  engraved, — a  dragon  with 

inflamed  tongue;  the  crest,  three  lions  rampant,  &c.] 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Caplaine 

Wm  Perry  who  lived  neere 

Wescovear  in  this  eollony 

Who  departed  this  life  the  6Ui  day  of 

August,  Anno  Domini  1637. 

Hero  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  leftenant 

CoUonel  Walter  Aston  who  died  the  6th 

of  Aprill  1656.    He  was  aged  49  years    And 

He  lived  in  this  eountry  28  yeare« 

[On  the  same -stone.] 

Hero  lyeth  the  Body  of  Walter  Aston 

Who  departed  this  liff  ye  29th  of  January  1666, 

Aged  27  yeares  And  7  monthea. 

The  Westover  grave-yard  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  James  River ;  it  is  enclosed  by  an  an- 
tique moss-grown  and  somewhat  dilapidated  brick 
wall,  and  shaded  by  some  venerable  trees.  There 
repose  the  remains  of  the  Blands,  the  Byrds,  the 
Harrisons  and  divers  others, — it  having  formerly 
been  the  parish  burial  ground,  appurtenant  to  old 
Westover  church,  which  stood  near  by. 

Petersburg,  Aug.  30,  1843.  C.  C. 
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QUEEN  MAKY'S  VISION, 
ON  THE  EVE  OF  HER  EXECUTION. 

BT  MRS.  MAKIA  O.  BUCHANAN. 
I. 

Alone,  within  a  tapestried  room 

Of  An  old  and  feudal  ball. 
As  twilight  flies  before  the  gloon 

Of  Night*s  descending  pall, 
Queen  Mary  sits,  in  silence  deep  ; 

Fixed  is  her  earnest  eye, 
As  o*er  the  waste  of  nicm'ry  sweep 

The  scenes  of  years  gone  by. 

II. 
Far  back  she  sees  the  fleeting  flowers 

Of  life's  unsullied  spring. 
When  by  her  fled  the  laughing  hours, 

On  swift  and  nunbow  wing, — 
When  SOI  row's  tear  was  hid  bcneatli . 

Young  Joy's  celestial  smile, 
And  thorns  raarred  not  the  red  rose  wreath 

Of  chihlhood's  fairy  isle. 

III. 
She  sees  when  that  fair  morning  passed 

To  girlhood's  sunny  day — 
When  on  her  path  a  spell  was  cast, 

Of  erer  potent  sway.  . 
X^^  *P®^1  ^^^^  Beauty's  bower  was  thrown. 

While  Love's  irradiant  hand 
Wreathed  round  her  form  the  magic  zone, 

His  beauteous  mother's  band. 

IV. 

But  youth  and  beauty  faintly  beam. 

Like  waning  stars  of  night. 
When  the  bright  casket's  treasares  glentn 

Upon  the  raptured  sight; — 
Mind's  priceless  diamonds  glitter  thence, 

With  Virtue's  virgin  gold — 
The  spotless  pearls  of  Innocence 

And  Learning's  gems  untold. 

V. 

That  vision  passes,  and  a  scene  . 

Of  grandeur  meets  her  eye, 
Plumes,  waving  free — rich  jewels*  sheen, 

Proud  banners  floating  high  ; 
And  music,  that  triumphant  flings 

its  sv^eetness  on  the  air, 
Raising  the  soul  on  angel  wings, — 

All-^all  are  gathered  there, 

VI. 

She  stands  the  fairest  of  the  band. 

In  that  majestic  fane, 
A  child  of  Caledonia's  land. 

And  princes  grace  her  train. 
As  she— a  monarch's  daughter — weds 

Broad  France's  youthful  king ; 
While  LoVe  his  hallowed  influence  sheds, 

'Noalh  Joy's  resplendent  wing. 

VII. 

Alas !  abis  *  that  pageant's  o'er. 

Another's  gliding  by : 
On  Gallia's  fair  and  fading  shore 

Is  fixed  her  tearful  eye. 
Right  proudly  rides  her  gallant  bark, 

Before  the  freshening  blast, 
—Night's  curtain  falls  'mid  shadows  dark  : — 

The  exile's  dreain  is  past. 


VIII. 

She's  lefV,  for  aye,  the  spnny  clime, 

Beneath  whose  cloudless  skite. 
Mirth's  roses  wreathe  the  wing  of  time. 

As  noiselessly  he  flies — 
Where  Music,  Poesy  and  Love, 

In  their  illumined  bowers. 
For  ever  weave  their  spells  above 

The  sisterhood  of  hours. 

IX. 

All  withered  in  her  hustmnd's  grave, 

Love's  firet  born  blossoms  lie, 
And  joy's  fair  flowers  that  never  wave. 

Unless  to  droop  and  die. 
She  brings  unto  the  home  of  youth 

An  eye  bedimmed  with  tears, —  0^ 
A  heart  that's  lost  the  guileless  truth 

Of  girlhood's  happy  years. 

X. 

And  now,  before  Queen  Mary's  eyes. 

Pirn  visions  swiftly  pass. 
Like  changing  clouds  of  sunset  skies. 

O'er  mem'fy's  magic  glass  ; 
And  strange  and  wild  and  fesrful  seem 

Those  spectral  figures  there  : 
Like  phantom's  of  a  feverish  dream, 

Upon  her  sight  they  glare. 

XI. 

Again  she  stands  a  beauteoos  bride. 

Within  a  courtly  ring ; 
But  lo  !  the  marriage  flowers  beside 

The  weeds  of  hatred  spring. 
Beneath  whose  dark  and  upas  blight, 

Their  blnomitig  beauti«s  die. 
As  stars  fade  on  the  gasers  sight, 
.  When  tempest  rushes  by. 

XII. 

What  sees  she  now,  that  thrills  her  frame. 

With  such  a  nameless  dread  T 
(Oh !  let  her  sorrows  pity  claim), 

She  gazes  on  the  dead ;     . 
A  frightful  shadow  round  hit  bier. 

Is  gliding  sad  and  slow — 
Omit  is  the  spectre's  name  of  fear ! 

That  name  does  Mary  know  t    . 
ft  *  *  *  * 

xiit. 
Mailed  forms  now  are  hurrying  past,— 

A  bloody  field'e  in  sight ; 
Load  rings  the  waiiike  clarion's  blast, 

As  fiercer  grows  the  fight : 
Alas  !  her  banner's  overthrown, 

Her  blissful  hopes  are  dead ; 
«-To  mighty  England's  Island  throne. 

On  terror's  wings  she's  fled. 

XIV. 

And  now  she  sees,  through  gashing  tears, 

The  castle's  tower  high, 
Where  she  has  spent  the  dreary  years 

Of  lone  captivity : 
She  gazes  on  the  time-worn  cells. 

Where  faded  beauty's  bloom — 
Where  joy's  clear  fountain  never  wtlls. 

And  liope  has  found  a  tomb. 

XV. 

Sad  mwii'ry'*  fled—behold  !  the  veil 

From  coming  things  is  rent — 
Queen  Mary's  lovely  cheek  is  pale, 

Her  stately  head  is  benl.     ^ 
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The  Utock,  the  axe,  the  headsman  grim. 
Crowd  fast  upon  her  sight — 

Hot  fixed  and  straining  eye  grows  dim, 
When  lo  !  a  heavenly  light 

XVI. 

Its  golden  mantle  gently  throwsif 

To  hide  that  awful  view  ; 
And  Mary*s  tears  and  Mary^s  woes. 

All — all  are  vanished  too. 
She  feels  that  beauteous  light  was  sent 

From  Mrrcys  home  of  rent : 
— Iimhortal  visions  now  are  blent. 

Within  her  peaceful  breast. 
Decatur,  Ga,,  lUh  August,  1613. 


HINTS  TO  PREACHERS. 

1.  When  an  ill-mannered  person  rises  up  and 
leaves  the  congregation  during  sermon,  the  most 
eHectual  way  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
(next  to  preaching  so  that  none  can  go  away)  is 
to  pause,  and  look  at  him,  calmly  but  fixedly,  as  he 
walks  out.  The  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  his 
own  footfall, — the  universal  gaze  of  the  assembly, — 
and  his  own  shamefaced,  or  at  best,  studiedly 
brazen  look,  will  do  more  to  deter  others  from  copy- 
ing him,  than  the  most  pointed  reprimand  could 
do.  And  if  the  preacher's  pause  be  accompanied 
with  a  meek,  uncomplaining  countenance,  as  if  he 
just  waited  patiently  till  the  interruption  is  over, 
lo  proceed  with  his  discourse, — he  will  enlist  every 
soul  on  his  side,  against  the  brute  who  has  dis- 
turbed him. 

2.  But  on  his  part,  he  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
the  chief  pi-ovocative  to  such  ill-manners — exces- 
sive length.  He  ought  studiously  to  compress  his 
prayers,  and  all  other  services,  but  especially  the 
sermon,  into  so  brief  a  space  as  may  exhaust  do 
reasonable  person's  patience.  Country  preachers, 
who  never  practise  writing — the  great  condenser 
of  style — often  transgress  terribly  in  length.  There 
are  many  who  hold  out  for  an  hour ;  nay,  (horresco 
referens)  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  I  Of 
course,  their  meeting-houses  are  mere  schools  of 
drowsiness,  inattention,  and  disorder. 

3.  Ministers  are  seldom  chargeable  with  indif- 
ference to  the  great  schemes  of  benevolence, 
which  are  now  afoot  in  Christendom.  Generally, 
they  take  the  lead  in  such  enterprises.  Yet  I 
could  wish  them  more  perfectly  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  some,  which  are  certainly  the  noblest.  I 
know  a  venerable  and  strong-minded  clergyman, 
who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sunday-schools, 
and  heaps  unsparing  ridicule  upon  Temperance 
Societies  ;  carrying  with  him  a  chiQ,  right  nume- 
rous and  infiuenlial. — In  a  Virginia  village,  a  popu- 
lar minister's  withdrawing  from  the  latter  society 
has  ever  since  been  worth  at  least  forty  dollars  a 
week  to  two  lippling-houses ;  the  keepers  of  which 
exulted  in  his  course,  as  a  god-send  to  them. — A 


very  aged,  and  widely  revered  minister  in  aoathem 
Virginia,  some  years  ago  took  a  similar  stand ;  and 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  Total-Abstinence 
society.  It  has  been  quoted  with  triumph,  in  my 
own  hearing,  by  two  men — Colonels,  both  of  them, — 
and  husbands,  and  fathers — who  are  already  occa- 
sional drunkards,  and  in  imminent  hazard  of  be- 
coming habitual  ones.  They  will  in  part  owe  to 
that  reverend  father  not  only  their  own  ruin,  but 
probably  that  of  many  others  whom  they  may 
cheer  on  with  his  words,  in  a  career  of  intempe- 
rance. I  have  been  told  of  another,  whom  his 
authority  encouraged  to  persist  in  ^*  moderate  drink- 
ing,*' till  a  drunkard's  widow  and  orphans  alone 
remained  of  that  house,  to  welcome  the  good  old 
pastor  upon  his  periodical  roimd. — A  valued  friend 
of  mine  has  a  stripling  son  at  this  moment  totter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  regular  drunkenness  :  and  the 
lad  avers,  that  he  was  led  into  one  of  his  earliest 
'  frolicks,'  by  seeing  his  father's  pastor  drink  toddy, 
or  wine,  with  manifest  gout, 

A  rum-selling  deacon  is  said  to  have  been  shamed 
out  of  the  traffic,  by  the  following  incident :  He 
was  once  drawing  liquor,  when  a  poor  ragged  cus- 
tomer, who  stood  beside  him,  burst  into  a  fit  of  un- 
controllable laughter.  *'  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  V  said  the  deacon.  "  Why,  Deacon,"  replied 
the  beggar, — ^**  when  I  see  you  here  drawing  liquor, 
and  remember  how  it  has  ruined  me,  and  starved 
my  family, — and  all  the  other  mischief  it  has 
done, — I  can't  help  thinking  I  see  the  Old  Boy 
himself  patting  you  on  the  back,  and  saying,  ^A .' 
this  is  the  deacon  for  me  /-" 

Now,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy,  to 
suppose  the  Evil  One  standing  close  to  every  min- 
ister who  throws  himself  across  the  path  of  any 
greatly  beneficent  cause,-— patting  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  grinning  forth  the  satanic  plaudit, — ^  Ah, 
this  is  the  parson  for  me!* 

4.  It  is  an  old  and  painful  remark,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  preachers  are  much  more  apt  to  turn  out 
badly,  than  other  men's  children.  Though  not  a 
believer  in  all  proverbs,  I  have  known  this  one 
verified  so  often,  that  I  cannot  wholly  discredit  it. 
Nor  does  the  reason  seem  to  me  unfathomable. 
It  is,  because  ministers'  children  are  treated  alter- 
nately with  neglect  and  severity.  Constant,  and 
watchful  severity,  is  bad  enough':  apt  enough  to 
make  sly,  and  stealthy  profligates  :  apt  enough,  to 
crush  the  spirit,  and  to  debase  the  character.  Per- 
petual neglect  is  perhaps  as  bad,  or  worse  :  likely 
to  produce  lack  of  energy,  and  idleness  with  its 
copious  brood  of  vices.  But  the  boy  who  is  one 
month  subjected  to  the  iron  rod  and  the  dragon's 
eye,  and  the  next  left  to  his  own  wiki  impulses,— 
requires  a  miracle  to  save  him.  Groverned,  at  the 
one  time,  by  fear  and  not  by  love  or  reason,  he 
will  spend  the  other  period  in  riotous  excesses, 
which  seem  to  him  a  natural  and  just  compensation 
for  his  previous  durance.    He  will  overrate,  ten- 
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lokl,  aad  wofully  miseoiiceive,  the  pleasares  frdin 
which  be  has  bees  debarred .  C  haste  or  sober  ones, 
will  yield  him  oo  enjoy mei^.  Nothing  less  than  a 
storm  of  revelry,  and  the  giddiest  whirl  of  dissi- 
pation, will  suffice  him. — Such  is  the  ease  with  the 
sons  of  many  preachers.  When  at  home,  the 
father  is  far  too  strict, — too  stern.  Instead  of 
taking  every  opportunity  to  establish  a  friendship 
with  his  boys,  to  bind  them  to  him  with  the  cords 
of  love,  .to  make  them  a's  frank  and  open  towards 
him,  as  if  he  were  their  eldest  brother,r-his  wand 
of  gOYemment  is  awe.  He  is  their  master  :  they 
are  his  alaves.  No  wonder,  that  when  he  is  away 
upon,  his  high  calling,  they  become  ejre-servants ! 
No  wonder,  that  like  all  other,  slaved,  when  sud- 
denly emancipated^they  are  sensual,  and  unruly ! — 
Let  none  suppose,  that  I  would  banish  rigor  en> 
tirely.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  there  is  a  gol- 
den mean.  What  I  would  guard  parents,  and  espe- 
cially preachers  against,  is  the  fatal  and  frequent 
mistake,  that  any  amount  of  unmixed  vigilaxice  and 
severity  while  they  are  at  home,  can  keep  their 
oflbpring  in  the  right  way  while  they  are  abroad. 
The  boy^s  will  must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
duty,  to  make  him'4o  it  when  authority  is  absent : 
and  this  can  he  done  only  by  implanting  good  prin- 
cif les,  and  cherishing  his  kindly  aflections. 

5.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  ill-judged  and  un- 
tasteful,  in  any  public  speaker,  to  use  the  word  ws, 
or  us,  in  reference  to  himself.  That  plural  unit  is, 
of  old,  the  prerogative  of  kings  and  editors  :  and 
the  speaker  who  is  wise,  will  let  them  enjoy  it, 
exclusively.  So  far  from  lessening  the  apparent 
egotism  of  using  the  first  person  singular, — the 
plural  form  certainly  has  a  higher  strain  of  seif- 
importance :  for,  besides  its  being  the  style  royal, 
what  is  it  bat  an  assumption  of  undue  consequence, 
in  one  man,  to  pretend  that  he  is  more  than  one ! 
Thus,  like  all  other  mock-modesties,  it  is  essen- 
tially immodest. — Then,  it  has  so  forced  and  un- 
natural a  sound,  for  a  single  person  who  is  address- 
ing us,  to  talk  of  himself  as  we !  It  entirely  mars 
his  individuaJity,  to  our  apprehensions. — If  he  in 
tends,  by  it,  to  put  us  in  more  intimate  communion 
with  him,  he  defeats  his  aim  :  for  he  is  presumed  to 
be  uttering,  uQt  thoughts  at  once  his  and  ours,  but 
his  own,  original  or. not  original,  which  he  would 
fain  impart  to  us.  To  do  so  with  success,  he  must 
employ  the  natural  avenues  of  our  reason  and  feel- 
ings :  creating  as  much  sympathy  as  he  pleases  in 
our  bosoms,  but  attempting  no  forced  identification 
of  himself  with  us.  I  have  heard,  from  the  pulpit, 
the  word  we  so  egregiously  mis-employed — where 
it  was  80  impossible  for  the  audience  to  unite  with 
the  speaker  in  the  remark  he  made  of  himself, — 
that  my  lips  involuntarily  muttered  Horace's  ex- 
clamation,— 

*  Quodatnque  ostendis  miki  tic,  incredidus  odi  P 

I  once  actually  heard  a  young  divine  say,  "  we  are 
too.BfiweU  to  proceed  fEirther.^'— Such  phrase  is 


quite  too  revolting  to  a  hearer's  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. But  into  this  extreme  all  are  likely  to 
be  betrayed,  who  once  quit  the  plain  track  of  na- 
ture, and  of  English. 

Even  an  essayist,  if  spirited  and  effective,  pre- 
sents himself  individually — /and  me — to  the  reader. 
The  Spectator  always  uses  that  form.  So  does 
the  Rambler ;  whose  Johnsonian  love  of  pomp 
would  have  led  him  to  the  statelier  style,  had  not 
his  good  taste  forbidden.  And  how  far  more  need- 
ful is  it  for  a  speaker,  than  fl)r  an  essayist,  to  ap- 
pear .with  a  natural  simplicity  before  those  whom 
he  addresses ! 

6.  My  next  hint  Concerns  not  only  preachers, 
but  all  who  lead  in  prayer. 

Long  prayers  are  so  emphatically  condemned 
in  Scripture ;  and,  by  that  exquisite  model  from 
Christ's  own  lips,  brevity  is  so  impressively  en- 
joined ;  that  all  doubt,  all  disobedience  on  that 
point,  would  seem  utterly  precluded,  among  Be- 
lievers. Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the  pulpit  and 
out — from  the  devoutest  and  best  Christains — we 
constantly  hear  such  interminable  strings  of  prayer, 
as  plainly  show  that  they  expect  to  *  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.*  Petitions  are  so  multiplied, 
and  with  such  minute  specifications,  that  the  ear 
is  wearied  with  listening,  as  the  knee  is  with  bend- 
ing :  and  something  very  like  an  insult  is  offered 
to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  by  the  sup- 
position implied,  that  he  cannot  understand  our 
wants  without  all  this  profusion  in  detailing  them. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  once  addressed  in  a 
speech  inordinately  long,  by  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  ran  into  such  minuteness,  dwelling  upon  and 
explaining  even  the  simplest  points,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  judge  at  length,  leaning  forw^ard,  said  with 
a  benevolen.t  smile, "  I  think,  Mr.  ♦••••*,  you  ought 
to  suppose  that  the  court  knows  some  things.''-— 
I  am  often  compelled  to  wish  that  a  similar  admo- 
nition could  be  given  to  those  who,  by  the  minute- 
ness of  their  prayers,  really  seem  to  give  God  Al- 
mighty credit  for  very  little  knowledge.  In  open- 
ing a  Sunday  School  or  a  Temperance  n^eeting,  at 
family  worship,  or  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
church, — this  prolixity  prevails.  J  have  seen  hear- 
ers wriggle  on  their  knees,  with  the  most  painful 
fatigue ;  and  entirely  unable  further  to  go  along 
with  the  praying  brother,  in  his  reiterated  supplica- 
tions. I  have  seen  a  class  of  Sunday  scholars  in- 
attentive, whispering  together,  taking  marbles  or 
other  toys  from  their  pockets,  perhaps  dropping 
them  on  the  floor— and  all,  in  the  posture  of  devo- 
tion, while  a  teacher  or  superintendant  has  been 
filling  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  prayer  which 
ought  not  to  have  overgone  three  minutes.  The 
common  excuse  for  this  tiresomeness  is,  that  among 
so  many  topics  of  prayer,  each  hearer  may  find  at 
least  one,  suited  to  his  case.  But  more  generality, 
presenting  a  few  well  selected  heads  of  supplica- 
tion, would  be  far  better  for  that  end  ;  would  strike 
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deeper  into  every  mind,  and  cause  each  soul  to  go 
up  with  far  devouter  energy,  to  Heaven «  A  coni' 
prehensiveoatline,  modelled  after  the  Lord's  prayer, 
would  be  ever  suitable.  Juvenal  in  his  10th  Satire, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  noble  imitation  of  it,  give 
suggestions  which  might  be  usefully  studied  by 
all  who  pray,  in  public  or  in  private  : 

"  Peimittes  ipsis  ezpendere  Nomintbus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusquv  sit  otHe  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucandis,  aptiftsiina  quae  dabunt  Dl.  . 
Orandum  e.n,  ut  ait  mena  sana,  in  corporc  sano. 
Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carentem ; 
Qui  spatium  vitsD  extromum  intej  mnnera  ponat 
Naturas;  qui  ferre  queat  quoscunque  laborea, 
Nesciat  iraaci,  capiat  nihil,"  &c. 

"  Still  raise  {ox  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure,  and  the  choice. 

•  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Yet,  when  the  sense  of  tacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires,-^ 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patienoe,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat: 

*  •  •  *  * 

With  these,  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  minrl, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  docs  not  find." 

A.  Laymak. 


WILDE'S  AUSTRIA.* 

Travellers  frequently  introduce  the  home-stay- 
ing to  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  they 
seldom  take  us  into  Austria.  Dr.  Wilde  has  lately 
given  a  very  instructive  view  of  that  country ;  and, 
though  the  subject  may  be  lessinviting  to  some, 
than  many  we  could  select,  yet  its  value  and 
comparative  novelty,  in  our  view,  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Accordingly  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
following  review,  in  the  "  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine." The  press  in  this  country  may  learn  a 
lesson  of  national  honor,  and  ojir  citizens  readily 
account  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  foreigners,  when  they  see  standard 
reviews  quoting  the  New- York  Herald  as  autho- 
rity.—[^rf. 

"  Doctor  Wilde  is  already  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  by  his  highly  interesting  *  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  Teneriflfe,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean' — ^a  work  which  displays  much 
accuracy  of  observation,  an  original  spirit  of  re- 
search, and  an  extensive  command  of  literature. 

"  On  Dr.  Wilde's  return  to  Dublin,  and  soon  after 

»  Austria :  iu  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Medical  institu- 
tions. With  Notes  upon  the  present  stale  of  Science,  and 
a  Guide  to  the  Hospitals  and  Sanatory  Establishments  of 
Vienna.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c.  Dublin.  W. 
Carry  and  Co.,  1843. 


the  publication  of  the  '  Narrative/  he  was  advised 
by  raapy  of  his  professional  brethren  to  proceed  to 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of -making  himseM^^;^ 
quainted  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in  tl^B 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Iti 
compliance  with  this  advice,  our  author  went  to 
Berlin,  Presden,  and  Vieona,  •  and  frequented  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  ophthalmic  juirgery,iit>t 
only  long  enough  to  render  himself  tboit>a^y  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  but  to  form  an  intimate  and>|f  anta- 
geous  friendship  both  with  its  professors,  anctmaiij 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with  w^om  Ger- 
many abounds.  It  is  not  our  intention  (and  it  would 
surely  be  distasteful  to  Dr.  Wilde,)  to  pronounce  an 
encomium  on  our  author's  practical  acquirements ; 
but  as  Irishmen  we  may  be  forgiven  the  pride  we 
feel  in  being  able  conscientiously  to  assert,  that  no  - 
European  metropolis  contains  more  ophthalmie 
skill  than  Dublin,  whether  we  consider  the  well- 
known  reputation  and  brilliant  attainments  of  our 
many  eminent  surgeons  who  so  successfully  treat 
the  diseases  to  which  the  organ  of  vision  is  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  imparting 
their  valuable  knowledge  to  numerous  pupils,  or 
whether  we  refer  to  the  learning,  tact,  and  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Jacobs,  whose  discoveries  in  the 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  eye  have  acquired  for 
that  gentleman  an  European  fame.  As  might  be 
expected.  Dr.  Wilde's  thirst  for  knowledge  not  only 
exhausted  the  strictly  professional  subjects  which 
he  had  proposed  to  study,  but  prompted  bim  to  en- 
gage in  active  inquiries  respecting  the  manners, 
education,  and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  he  visited ;  and,  in  the  work  before  us, 
be  has  ptiblished  the  results  of  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Austrian  dominions.  Gur  author's  work 
is  by  no  means  prolix,  not  extending  beyond  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  4)age8 ;  but  as  great  pains 
have  evidently  been  taken  to  arcaage  and  condense 
his  materials,  he  has  been  thereby  enabled  to  com- 
press a  Vast  fund  of  information  within  this  com- 
paratively narrow  compass. 

**  Throughout  the  entire  work.  Dr.  Wilde  exhibite 
a  vast  deal  of  research  and  critical  observation,  as 
well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  vit^  statis- 
tics and  the  laws  that  regulate  man*s  existence,  his 
nativity  and  mortality,  &c.,  and  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  has  enriclied  his  pages  with  very  valua- 
ble statistical  tables,  drawn -from  various  and.  often 
difficultly  accessible  sources.  These  tables  have 
been  ingeniously  arranged,  and  from  them  all  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  public  medical 
institutions  may  derive  many  useful  lessons.  Dr. 
Wilde  describes  all  the  various  educating  establish- 
ments in  this  great  empire,  from  infant  schools  to 
those  for  the  instruction  of  home  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  employes.  Upon  this  all-important  sub- 
ject of  education,  he  says — 

♦*  *  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  topic  of 
greater  interest  than  that  of  public  instructioa  \  and 
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though)  with  refefenoe  to  U,  Aastria  is  somewhat 
inferior  to  her  Prossiao  neighbor,  yet  the  syptem 
pursued  in  the  former  qountry  ia  well  worthy  of  an 
attentive  examination.  How  well  this  system  is 
arranged,  and  with  what  skill  it  is  conducted,  is  a 
aoorce  of  natural  wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
foreigner,  .who  finds  npon  inqniry,  that  among  a 
population  exceediug  twenty- four  Bullions  and  a 
half,  (not  including  Hungary,)  there  are  no  less  than 
30,320  public  national  schools,  with  2,338,985  pu- 
pils in  actual  attendance  upon  them :  and  this  admi- 
ration is  heightened,  when  he  irefiects  not  only  upon 
the  vast  territorial  extent  of  tliis  immense  country, 
but  upon  the  apparently  discordant  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed ,^  and  the  variety  of  nations 
and  tongues — their  difierent  habits,  peculiarities, 
customs,  religions  and  manners — that  are  all  brought 
under  the  benign  influence  of  one  gre^i  system  of 
national  instruction.  Here  we  have  the  great 
Sclavonic  nation,  composed  of  the  once-powerful 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  a  part  of  the  ill-fated  Poland, 
the  great  province  of  Moravia,  the  ancient  territo- 
ries of  Styria  and  Illyria,  the  rude  militarv  fron- 
tier of  Dalmatia,  the  southern  countries  of  Caryn- 
thia  and  Carniola,  and  all  Hungary  ;-the  Rheinish, 
or  true  German  nation,  consisting  of  the  two  arch- 
duchies of  Upper  aild  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol, 
and  a  sn\all  portion  of  nearly  all  the  other  states ; 
and  lastly,  ihe  Italian^  who  inhabit  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  and  a  part  of  the  Tyrol ;  be- 
sides some  WallacMan  people,  half-Christian,  half- 
Mahommedan,  resident  in  Transylvania  and  on  the 
Turkish  borders ; — all  these,  variable  as  the  climes 
under  which  they  are  placed,  from  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Russia  to  the  warm  Liburnifin  villas  and 
sunny  cities  of  the  Adriatic-^Catholics  and  Calvi- 
nists,  Lutherans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Unitarians — 
all  receive  the  same  description  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, merely  varied  to  suit  the. language  or  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  each  particular  nation  or  country. 
In  Austria,  education  is  compulsory :  it  is  not  \e(i 
to  the  option  of  the  parent,  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  instruct  his  child,  for  he  is  compelled  to  send 
him,  when  of  a  certain  age,  to  the  national  school 
of  his  parish ;  and  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  the  uneducated  labor  are  too  great,  and  the 
laws  against  them  too  strictly  enforced,  to  permit 
of  general  ignorance,  even  in  the^  most  distant 
country  parts.  All  children,  from  five  to  thirteen, 
both  males  and  females,  come  under  what  is  called 
the  '  school  age,''  and  the  description  of  education 
they  are  to  receive  is  strictly  defined,  so  that  all, 
from  the  simple  agricultural  peasant  to  the  highest 
university  professor,  must  pursue  the  path  of  in- 
struction in  the  manner  marked  out  by  the  state. 
This,  however,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages  ; 
for,  though  the  instruction  is  general,  yet  the  plan 
is  one  so  conducive  to  the  caste-continuing  system, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, that  it  is  opposed  not  only  to  political  refor- 
mation^  but  also  to  the  steady  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  resour- 
ces, both  mental  and  commercial,  that  should  have 
taken  place  in  this  empire  during  the  present  long 
peace  with  which  it  has  leen  favored. 

"  •  The  measures,  taken  to  enforce  instrirction 
amoncr  the  lower  orders,  are  so  much  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  religion,  and  so  mixed  up  with 
the  local  government  of  the  country,  that  their  de- 
tails would  occupy  more  space  than  would  be  neces- 
■aty  to  the  present  introduction.    Suffice  it  to  say, 


that  aceurate  registriea  of  all  the  childrta  who  have 
arrived  at  the  *  school  age*  are  kept  by  the  curate 
and  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  who,  with  the  local 
executive,  take  means  to  insure  an  attendance. 

"  *  Public  instruction  in  Austria  is  divided  into 
the  popular  or  national,  the  intermediate  and  the 
superior.  The  popular  eoni^ists  of  that  afiTorded  a< 
the  elementary  schools,  TrivialscKulen ;  the  supe- 
rior primary  schools,  Hauptschulen ;  and  the  Wie* 
derholungsschulen,  or  repetition-schools,  for  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  analogous  to 
the  Ecoles  de  Perfectionnement  of  France. 

**  *  Between  this  last  and  the  next  class,  there  are 
a  number  of  very  admirably  constructed  semina- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  useful  acts,  and 
giving  special  instruction  in  particular  trades — the 
schools  of  utility,  Ecoles  Usuelles,  depominaled  in 
Austria,  Realschulen. 

"  '■  The  intermediate  instruction  is  iacquired  in  the 
gymnasiums,  lyceums,  and  faculties,  or  academies 
of  di^erent  kinds ;  and  the  superior  education  ia 
that  attained  in  the  universities.' 

'*  To  the  passage  which  we  have  printed  in  italics, 
we  beg  the  reader's  particular  attention,  for  it  an- 
nounces the  apparently  anomalous  fact,  that  educa- 
tion may  be  made  the  means  of  arresting  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  a  nation ;  and  so  in  truth  it 
does,  when,  as  in  Austria,  it  is  eonfined  to  the 
mechanical  acquisition  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  a  little  smattering  of  some  of  the  usefiil 
arts,  and  a  dry  catechetical  formula  of  religion. 
Were  the  state  to  confine  itself  to  ensuing  to  all 
its  subjeciB  even  this  1  incited  quantity  of  insfrtia- 
tion,  they  would  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning  are  the  roost  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  every  individual  might  depend  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  subsequently  adding  to  his 
stock ;  but  in  Austria  the  state  not  only  forces  its 
subjects  to  receive  an  elementary  education,  but 
renders  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  them  to  make  any  further  advance  ilt  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  This  object  the  government 
effects  by  superintending  the  censorship  of  books, 
and  preventing,  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  the  sale 
of  all  popular  and  cheap  works.  The  learned  may 
purchase  what  books  they  like,  provided  they  con- 
tain nothing  politically  objectionable;  but  cheap 
literature,  cheap  books,  calculated  not  merely  to 
teaclr  some  process  of  art,  or  convey  the  principles 
of  a  practical  trade,  but  capable  of  enlarging  and 
enlightening  the  mind — all  such  publications,  we 
say,  are  forbidden.  This  restriction  will,  no  doubt, 
excite  feeling  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  by  no 
means  favorable  to' the  Austrian  government;  but, 
in  candor,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  their  defence 
of  this  restrictive  system  is,  to  say  the  least,  plau- 
sible. If  forced  to  become  its  advocates,  we  would 
urge  the  following  arguments  in  its  favor : — Expe- 
rience proves  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  educa- 
tion and  publication  is  by  no  means  conducive, 
either  to  the  morality  or  happiness  of  a  people. 
The  United  States  of  America  exhibit  the  best 
^example  of  education  most  extensively  diffused 
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among  all  classes  of  tbe  community,  and  perfectly 
untrammelled  in  the  department  either  of  school- 
master or  bookseller.  There,  every  one  may  teach 
what  he  chooses,  or  print  whatever  speculation  dic- 
tates. The  great  mental  activity,  which  pervades 
all  classes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  not-  suf- 
fered any  diminotion  among  the  descendants  of  Che 
English  settlers,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  history  and  their  location  in  a 
new  world,  it  has  been  wonderfully  augmented. 
These  colonists  left  home  accompanied  by  the  newly 
invented  powers  oi  the  press,  and  America  is  now 
the  onty  free  nation  in  the  world  which  has  been 
founded,  and  has  sprung  into  existence,  since  tJie 
art  of  printing  commenced  its  stupendous  opera- 
tions. In  America,  education  was  called  on  to  per- 
form a  new  function,  and  was  not  destined,  as  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  to  modify,  to  im- 
prove, or  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  a  people 
formed  during  the  preceding  ages  of  a  ak>wly  de- 
veloped civilization,  but  was  destined,  at  once,  to 
stamp  with  its  impress,  the  soft  and  yielding  mate- 
rials of  an  infant  society.  In  the  United  States 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
far  exceeds  anything  we  know  of  in  Europe ;  books 
too  are  much  cheaper,  newspapers  more  numerous, 
the  law  of  libel  is  a  dead  letter,  and  no  such  thing 
as  censorship  exists — every  religion  is  tolerated, 
and  consequently  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi 
tipn  of  the  citizens  of  tbe  republic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  «the  product  of  an  experiment  never  be- 
fojre  made  on  man.  WheLt  has  been  the  result  1 
We  fear,  nay,  we  are  certain,  that  every  candid 
and  unbiassed  person,  who  has  watched  the  progress 
of  the  model  republic,  most  confess  that  the  result 
has  been  most  signally  unpropitious.  Let  us  re- 
ceive, on  this  point,  the  statement  of  the  Neva- 
York  Daily  Herald  :t— *  This  is  the  most  original 
and  varied  country  under  the  sun,  and  none  other 
is  worth  living  in  *  *  •  Every  element  of 
thought,  society,  religion,  politics,  morals,  litera- 
ture, tcade,  currency,  and  philosophy  i&  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  transition,  change  •  •  •  Every- 
thing is  in  a  state  of  effervescence !  50,000  per- 
sons have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  wiped 
out  dobts  to  the  amount  of  60,000,000  of  dcrilars. 
In  religion  we  have  dozens  of  creeds,  and  fresh 
revelations  starting  every  year,  or  oftener.  In 
morals  we  have  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  in  literature 
every  thing  in  confusion.  Sceptical  philosophy 
and  materialism  seem,  however,  to  be  gaining 
ground  and  popularity  at  every  step.^ 

"  This  is  strong  language,  but  perfectly  correct, 
and  consequently  the  picture  of  America  contrasts 
very  unfavorably  with  that  of  Austria,  as  witnessed 
by  ourselves,  and  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Wilde  and  other 
travellers ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  be  it  remembered, 
that  no  population  in  the  world  exhibit  so  little 
crime  as  the  Austrian — in  this  respect  Austria  far 
excels  Axoerica,  Britain,  or  France.    Space  does 


not  permit  us  to  examine,  whether  the  records  of 
history  prove  that  the  curse  of  modem  France  has 
been  derived  from  unrestricted  literature  and  un- 
controlled education.  We  firmly  believe  in  the 
affirmative,  while  with  respect  to  England  we  fear 
that  the  saibe  causes  are  beginning  to  exert  their 
destructive  agency ;  but  this  is  a  subject  we  can- 
not now  enter  on.  Dr.  Wilde's  description  of 
Vienna  and  its  institutions  is  both  instructive  and 
amusing.  The  following  graj^ic  passage  is  a  good 
specimen  of  our  author's  style :-—' 

" '  Amusement  is  cheap  in  the  capital ;  dancing 
and  smoking  are  with  the  students,  as  with  the  rest 
of  the  Viennese,  their  chief  solace  and  enjoyment ; 
from  the  Sperl  and  Goldenen  Bim  dowo  to  the 
balls  at  Marien  Hulf,  the  Wieden  Theater^  the 
Volksgarten^  the  Reaouiensaalf  and  the  Eliseumy 
all  ofler  for  a  few  hreutzers  recreation  even  to 
satiety.  The  latter  classic,  though  not  attic,  land 
consists  of  a  vast  number  of  cellars  excavated  be- 
neath -several  extensive  streets,  and  fitted  up  so 
as  to  resemble  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe ; — 
capable  of  holding  some  thousands  of  people,  and 
far  exceeding  in  the  variety  of  its  entertainments 
the  merriest  fete  at  Longchamp,  or  the  Champs 
Elisecs  in  their  most  palmy  days.  The  tempera- 
ture, the  decorations,  and  the  dresses  of  the  band 
and  attendants  in  each  of  these  fairy  lands  being 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  originals ;  the  mil- 
lions of  lights,  the  wit  of  the  improvisators,  the 
music  of  the  troubadors,  the  native  songs  of  the 
Tyrolers,  the  laugh  and  jest  of  the  clowns,  quacks, 
and  conjurors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the 
honest  good  humor  that  beams  in  the  faces  of  many 
hundred  light-hearted  Viennese, . with  their  pon- 
derous Fraus,  and  buxom  daughters,  make  this 
scene  highly  attractive  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
students,  or. indeed  to  all  who  would  witness  low- 
life  below  stairs  in  this  gayest  of  capitals.  Gro- 
tesque and  mixed  as  are  the  characters  one  sees  in 
the  Elyseum,  the  admittance  to  which  is  but  four- 
pence,  I  have  seldom  visited  it  without  meeting 
there  some  of  the  highest  of  the  Austrian  nobility — 
nay,  it  is  not  without  the  pale  of  royalty  itself,  for 
both  here  and  in  Other  jl aces  of  similar  character 
and  resort  will  frequently  he  found  some  two  or 
three  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  mingling  with 
unconcern  and  almost  without  observation  among 
the  artizans  and  shopkeepers  over  whxjm  they  role  : 
strange  to  English  eyes — yet  such  is  Austrian  po- 
licy. 

"  *  And  then  as  io  dancing — Orpheus  must  have 
been  a  Wiener,  or  at  least  have  once  set  the  good 
people  of  the  imperial  city  a-going;  and  sliouldhe 
return  some  twenty  years  hence,  he  will  find  they 
have  never  ceased  diiring  his  absence.  Ii  is  really 
quite  intoxicating  for  a  foreigner  to  look  at  so  many 
things  turning  round  on  all  sides  of  him — men, 
women,  and  children — -the  infant  and  the  aged,  the 
merry  and  the  melancholy — round  and  round  they 
go,  spinning  away  the  thread  of  life,  at  least  gaily, 
if  not  profitably.  I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  but 
the  first  draw  of  Strauss'  or  Lanner's  fiddle-bow 
was  heard  in  any  street  or  market-place  in  Vienna, 
in  any  weather  or  season,  or  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  all  living,  breathing  nature  within 
earshot  would  commence  to  turn :  the  coachman 
I  would  leap  from  his  carriage,  the  laundress  would 
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desert  her  buket— and  all«  peeresses  and  prelates, 
priests  and  professors,  soldiers  and  shopkeepers, 
waiters  and  washerwoqien,  Turks,  Jews,  and  gen-^ 
tiles,  would  simnltaneonsly  rush  into  one.  another's 
arms,  and  waltz  themselves  to  a  jelly.  In  fact, 
this  dancing  mania,  like  animal  magnetism  or  the 
laughing  gas,  is  quite  irresistible,  at  least  during 
the  carnival. 

"  *  With  all  this,  I  have  never  seen  a  blow  given ; 
I  never  witnessed  a  quarrel  or  a  row  amidst  those 
varied  scenes ;  and  among  the  students  duelling  is 
almost  unknown.  But  for  the  perpetual,  never- 
ending  taking  off  hats,  Austrian  politeness,  would 
be  really  charming.  The  Austrians  are  polite  and 
obliging  to  strangers  and  to  one  another,  from  good 
nature  and  kindness  of  heart-r-the  French  beeause 
it  is  the  etiquette.  >  Drankenness  is  scarcely  ever 
witnessed :  during  my  residence  in  Vienna  I  never 
saw  a  person  in  a  state  absojutely  drunk  ;  and  beg- 

fing  is  neither  tolerated,  nor  necessary.  But,  I 
nd  I  am  running  into  a  description  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  people,  instead  of  writing  about 
their  statistics  and  sanatory  institutions.' 

"  Dr.  Wilde  strongly  advocates  the  cause  of  the- 
long-suppressed  Acaidemy  of  Sciences  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital^  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
already  written :— > 

"  *  While,'  be  adds^  *  no  capital  in  Europe  can 
boast  of  finer  collections  or  more  extensive  mu- 
seums in  both  science  and  the  arts  than  that  of 
Austria,  it  is  a  fact  equally  certain  and  admitted, 
that  there  is  less  done  to  advance  the  cause  of 
general  science,  or  any  of  its  higher  branches,  or 
to  uphold  the  true  philosopiher  in  Vienna,  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  same  extent  and  resources  of 
the  present  day.  This  is  no  'new  theme  of  won- 
der, no  hap-hazard  conclusion  formed  in  an  hour 
or  a  day :  it  is  the  result  of  minute  and '  anxious 
inquiry  for  several  months — it  is  a  tale  in  the  mouths 
of  all  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  and  who  dare  express  their 
sentiments  honestly  and^freely  ;  and  it  must  be  the 
conviction  of  any  man  of  science  or  literature, 
who  there  mixes  in  that  rank  of  society  frgm 
which  science  and  literature  have  ever  emanated. 
How  is  this  ?  Is  there  not  material  for  such  1 
Will  the  mere  want  of  patronage  thus  completely 
crush  the  growth  of  so  noble  and  fast.-flowering  a 
plant  ?  No — I  fear  we  ilaust  seek  in  some  deeper 
source  for  the  stubborn  rock  that  thus  blights 
the  roots  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Even  the 
casual  foreigner,  or  the  amusement-hunting  visitor, 
who  in  his  short  sojourn  in  the  im|)erial  city,,  is  led 
about  by  his  vtdeUde-place  from  institution  to  mu- 
seum, from  academy  to  university — who  spends  a 
delightful  day  in  the  Ambrass  or  the  Belvedere 
Gallery — beholds  the  richest  treasures  of  the  ani- 
mal and  mineral  kingdom,  crowded  into  the  different 
splendid  collections  of  natural  history — is  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  Schatzkammer — 
and  sees  in  the  museums  of  antiquities  the  noblest 
efforts  of  Etruscan  and  Grecian  art^whose  mind  is 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  paternal  government 
which  has  erected  and  endowed  euch  noble  hospi- 
tals and  sanatory  institutions — and  looking  at  these 
things  through  the  purple  veil  with  which  Well-order- 
ed diplomacy  has  encompassed  them,  says  to  him- 
self, surely  with  stich  encouragements  arts  and 
science  must  flourish  here — the  savans  of  Vienna 


must  be  nutnerous/and  celebrated.  But  noble  and 
impressive  as  are  these  institutions  and  museums, 
they  have  not  produced  the  effects  that  similar 
establishments  have  in  oUier  countries.  The  higher 
branches  of  science  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Vienna, 
particularly  at  this  moment,  and  have  been  so  since 
the  decease  of  its  astronomer,  botanist,  and  miner- 
alogist— Littrow,  Jacquin,  and  Mohs.  Chemistry 
has  never  had  existence  there ;  astronomy  is  bu- 
ried in  the  grave  of  its  late  professor ;  mineralo^ 
is  locked  up  within  the  glass  cases  of  the  K.  K. 
cabinet  of  the  emperor  (unless  it  may  again  flourish 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Haidinger ;)  physiology  is  but 
a  name ;  and  geology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  still  unborn  in  the  Austrian  capital — the  former 
because  it  is,  or  was,  forbidden  to  be  taught,  lest  it 
should  injure  the  morality  of  the  religious  Vien- 
nese ! — and  the  latter  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
specified  in  the  curriculum  qf  education  prescribed 
by  the  state.' 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  ^  It  oeilainly  sounds  strange,  and  loudly  de* 
mands  inquiry,  why  the  imperial  city  should  be  the 
only  capital  in  Europe  without  an  academy  fbr  the 
cultivation  of  science,  more  especially  as  such  in- 
stitutions are  permitted  to  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  as  at  Prague,  Pesth,  Venice,  and  Milan.' 

•  •«**• 

"  *  The  fear  of  change,'  he  eontinnes,  ^even  of  a 
truly  scientific  and  literary  nature,  seems  almost  as 
great  a  bugbear  to  the  Austrian  rulers  as  political 
advancement  or  reform.  But  let  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria  suppose  |hat  by  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  progress  of  science,  it  would  thereby 
encourage  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  heart  of  its 
dominions.  The  author  has  resided  sufiioiently 
long  in  the  capital,  and  has  had  such  opportunities 
of  observing  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large, 
as  enabled  him  to  see  and  feel  that  the  trading  and 
working  classes  of  the  community  (the  only  mate- 
riei  by  which  the  educated  and  the  political  can 
ever  hope  to  effect  any  revolutionary  change  in 
their  state  or  government)  are  too  comfortable, 
contented,  and  happy  to  become  their  instruments. 
He  has  seen  with  regret  how  much  superior  was 
the  condition  of  the  burghers  and  tradesmen  of 
Vienna  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  Englatids 
and  how  much  superior  the  Viennese  mechanic 
was  to  the  gin  and  whiskey-drinking,  sallowfaced^ 
discontented  artizan  of  Great  Britain — too  often, 
alas!  rendered  unhappy  and  discontented  by  the 
inciting  declamation  of  some  ale-house  orator,  or 
by  the  blasphemous  and  revolutionary  sentiments 
of  some  Chartist  periodical,  that  lead  him  to  brood 
over  fictitious  wants,  or  drive  him  forward  to  deeds 
of  outrage,  at  once  ruinous  to  himself  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  look  at  the  same  class  in  Austria — enjoying 
their  pipe  and  supper,  listening  to  the  merry  strains 
of  Strauss  and  Lanner,  while  their  families,  the 
g^Yi  light-hearted  daughters  of  the  Danube,  are 
whirling  in  the  waltz  or  gallope,  both  helping  to 
maintain,  as  well  as  their  bettors,  the  well-known 
motto  of  the  Viennese,  *  Man  Ubt  um  zu  leben.^ 
The  author  has  heard  of,  and  also  seen  much  of 
what  is  called  Austrian  tyranny ;  but  ardently  as 
he  loves  liberty,  and  venerates  the  glorious  institu- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  he  is  now  constrained  to 
say  that  he  would  willingly  exchange  much  of  the 
miscalled  liberty  for  which  the  starving,  naked, 
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and  ofVen  honsetess  peasant  of  his  father>1and 
hurrths,  for  a  moiety  of  the  food,  clothing,  add 
superior  condition  of  the  like  classes  in  Austria. 
Without  entering  on  the  dangerous  subject  of  poli- 
tics, which  should  not  find  its  way  into  a  work  of 
this  description,  even  had  its  author  the  desire  of 
doing  so,  he  cannot  but  notice  the  boast  of  one  of 
the  latest  writers  on  Vienna — that,  while  its  rulers, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its  Rulers  has  retaineJ 
this  great  empire,  steady  and  unmoved,  although 
formed  of  such  an  incongruous  mixture  of  tongues 
and  nations,  when  other  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  shaken  to  their  foundations,  or  had  their 
governments  completely  overturned  by  war  and 
internal  revolution,  Austria  lias,  during  the  last 
half  century,  remained  like  a  ship  in  a  calm,  slug- 
gishly rolling  on  the  windless  swell,  while  ber 
helmsman  simply  rights  his  wheel  when  the  occa- 
sional jarring  of  his  rudder  reminds  him  that  he  is 
still  director  of  the  barque. 

'* '  This  may,  in  political  affairs,  be  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country — time  will  yet  inform  us ; 
but  it  is  not  alone  in  such  matters  that  this  great 
country  has  remained  in  statu  quo  ;-r-wbile  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms  have  increased  their  commerce, 
extended  their  fame,  and  benefitted  mankind,  by  their 
culture,  patronage,  and  advancement  of  science, 
Austria  can  still  boast  that  her  rulers  have  pre- 
served her  onmoved  and  unaffected  by  the  scienti- 
fic progress  aod  scientific  revolution  of  the  last 
forty  years. 

"  *  It  may  be  for  her  political  advantage  that  her 
double-headed  national  emblem  should  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  innovation  from  without,  or  alteration 
from  within ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that,  in  this  over- 
anxious, care  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  Schu- 
warzen  Adler  have  shaded  the  extensive  dominions 
of  Austria,  and  its  imperial  city  in  particular,  from 
the  light  of  science,  and  cast  a  gbom-  upon  the 
ardor  necessary  to  discovery  and  improvement/ 

"  Dr.  Wilde  has,  with  considerable  industry  and 
literary  labor,  collected  from  various  sources,  ac- 
counts of  the  several  learned  societies  that  have 
existed  in  Vienna  since  the  erection  of  the  cele- 
brated Danube  Society,  by  Conard  Celtes,  in  1493, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  abstract  and  least  popular 
sciences  have  not  progressed  since  the  days  of  the 
philosopher,  Leibnitz : 

"  *  From  time  to  lime,  and  by  writer  after  writer, 
has  this  lamentable  deficiency  been  alluded  to ;  still 
the  government,  from  whom  all  here  must  ema- 
nate, took  no  step  to  remedy  the  defect ;  at  length, 
a  few  of  the  men  most  eminent  in  science  and  lite- 
rature, finding  no  minister  wDling  to  assist  them, 
or  put  forward  their  claims  for  this  purpose^  deter- 
mined to  address  themselves  to  the  emperor  in  per- 
son. The  following  twelve  persons  petitioned  the 
Kaiser  to  establish  an  academy,  and  grant  govern- 
ment assistance  towards  its  support.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section 
were — Jacobin,  the  botanist ;  Baumgartner,  director 
of  the  China  factory ;  Ettingshauseo,  professor  of 
physics;  Schreibers,  director  of  the  natural  his- 
tory cabinet ;  Pruhel,  director  of  the  polytechnic 
institute ;  and  Littrow,  the  astronomer.  The  philo- 
logi';al  and  historical  class  were  supported  by  the 
names  of  Kopiter  and  Wolf,  both  of  the  imperial 
library ;  Buchholz  Arnelh,  director  of  the  cabinet 
of  medals  and  antiquities ;  Chonel,  curator  of  the 


imperial  archives;  and  Hammer  Purgstall,  the 
orientalist.  This  petition  was  receiv^  by  tlie 
archduke  Lewis,  on  the  90th  of  March,  1837,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  academy  at  Milan  was 
re-erected.  It  was  then  forwarded  tu  the  chan- 
eellary,  and  from  thence  to  the  police  department ; 
and  it  remained  in  its  passage  through  the  police 
offices  for  about  two  years,  till  it  at  last  gained  its 
way  back  to  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, -where  it  now  remains,  and  is  likely  to  do  so, 
till  a  new  generation,  and  a  more  enlightened  era 
forces  its  attention  upon  the  government.  Jacquin, 
Littrow,  and  Buchholz,  are  no  more :  while  they 
lived,  comparisons  might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  individuals  who  composed 
the  leading  persons  of  this  desirable  noderuking ; 
bnt  as  the  list  now  stands,  Von  Hammer  remains 
without  a  competitor,  undoubtedly  the  person  of 
most  literary  reputation  in  Vienna.' 

"  But  Dr.  Wilde  has  not  been  its  only  advocate. 
Littrow,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
that  Austria  can  boast  of  for  the  last  half  ceotory, 
.wrote  warmly  and  energetically  in  its  behalf.  His 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  state  are  thus  described  by 
our  author :— • 

*' '  In  his  own  beautiful  and  peeuliar  style,  he 
details  the  erection,  and  recounts  the  labora.of  the 
different  European  academies.  When 'speaking  of 
those  in  Spain,  a  poetic  spirit  worthy  of^  the  great 
astronomer  breaks  forth.  He  eloquently  sketches 
the  history  of  that  country  in  her  golden  age  ;  not 
during  the  period  in  which  she  discovered  a  world, 
but  already,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when 
warmed  with  Arabic  fire,  she  poared  forth  her  spi- 
ritual light,  in  the  richest  streams,  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  then  sunk  in  the  dark  night  of  barbarity 
and  superstition,  and  even  into  the  regions  of  the 
distant  east.  With  the  pen  of  a  practised  artist, 
and  the  graphic  powers  of  ai^  historian,  he  paints 
the  splendor  of  th$  court  of  the  Omunajaden,  which 
added  to  the  renown  of  arms  an  equal  fame  in  arts 
and  sciences,  and  calls  to  our  recollection  the  day 
when  the  philosopher,  abandoning  his  ceQ  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  re- 
mote lands  of  Asia,  sought  instruction  in  the  acade- 
my of  Cordova.  '  Never,'  says  he,  *  was  science 
higher  esteemed,  or  every  blossom  of  the  human 
mind  more  honored  than  in  the  resplendent  court 
of  Hakem  the  Second.  The  renown  of  the  acade- 
my of  Cordova  leaves  far  behind  it  the  longest 
echoes  of  Alexandria,  great  as  it  was  in  its  day. 
It  leaves  behind  it  even  the  fame  of  the  high 
schools  of  Bagdad,  Kufa,  Bassora,  and  Bocara, 
and  even  the  erections  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  and 
Almamon;  and  never  was  Spain  (in  com|>arison 
with  its  lime,  and  with  the  surrounding  world) 
more  intelligent,  richer,  or  happier;  never  was  its 
administration,  finances,  or  industry — its  internal 
or  external  commerce — its  agriculture,  and  even 
the  condition  of  its  roads  better  attended  to,  than 
in  the  glancing  period  of  the  Omunajaden.*  He 
next  alludes  to  the  men  brought  forward  by  acade- 
mies, foremost  among  whom  stands  Pope  Sylvester 
the  Second,  the  renowned  teacher  of  kiOgs  and 
princes.  He  adduces  the  benefits^  national,  scien- 
tific, and  individual,  conferred  by  the  societies  of 
London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburgh.  He 
holds  up  to  Austria,  the  many  great  masters  that 
these  academies   have   produced — the   Newtons, 
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Ealera,  D*Alembert8,  with  Copernicus,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Monge,  Ganss,  and  others ;  who,  fostered 
by  academic  institutions,  have  extended  their  re- 
searches into  the  regions  of  the  unknown ;  and  by 
enlarging  the  honndartes  of  science,  adranced  the 
interest  and  honor  of  their  countries.  In  a  style 
of  the  most  withering  sarcasm,  bat  with  such  admi- 
rable tact,  as  to  escape  the  red  pen  of  even  an 
Austrian  censor,  he  compares  bis  own  country  to 
the  present  stereotype  condition  of  China ;  and  in 
the  same  classical,  argomentatiTO,  and  cutting  vein, 
he  clearly  defines  that  difference,  so  hard  to  impress 
upon  the  Austrian  government,  between  a  univer- 
sity and  an  academy ;  the  former  being  designed 
but  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  where  each 
professor  (especially  in  Southern  Germany)  must 
teach  not  only  certain  doctrines,  but  teach  them 
according  to  specified  rales  framed  for  his  direction, 
and  beyond  which  he  dare  not  advance ;  while  the 
latter  is  intended  not  only  for  the  advancement  of 
abstract  science,  but  for  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
fessors themselves.* 

"  We  understand  the  reason,  at  present  assigned 
by  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  dominions  for  refusing 
this  boon  to  the  literati  of  their  capital,  is  that 
there  is  not  a  sufiiciency  of  talent  there  to  give  it 
stability  or  eclat ;  but 

"  *  If,'  says  our  author,  *  such  a  want  does  exist, 
then  the  science  and  literature  of  the  Austrian 
capita]  must  have  degenerated  since  the  days  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  time  of  Theresa ;  and  such  a  de- 
ficiency at  present  can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  by  the  misdirection  or  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  Sludium  Hof- Commission,  and 
by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  care  and  support 
of  science  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed,  that  the 
Viennese  possess  but  little  taste  for  literary  and 
scientific  matters.  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  were 
the  barrier,  that  now  dams  up  the  stream  of  learn- 
ing at  its  source,  removed,  Vienna  would  pour 
forth  a  flood  of  light  that  would  soon  rival  every 
capital  in  Europe.  Surely,  with  such  men  as  Ham- 
mer Purgstall,  the  first  of  living  orientalists,  and 
who  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
literati ;  mathematicians  and  chemists  of  such  emi- 
nence as  Baumgarten  and  Ettingshausen ;  novelists 
tike  Caroline  richler ;  poets  like  Grillparzer,  Sed- 
lita,  Lenau  (Nimpsch,)  and  Castelli;*  travellers 
like  Hngel;  naturalists,  who  count  among  their 
numbers  John  Natterer,  Endlicker,  Screibers,  Hai- 
dinger,  Diesing,  and  Heckell,  besides  such  men  as 
Connt  Bruenner,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Cuvier, 
and  Pratobavaria,  the  lawyer ;  together  with  those 
persons  whose  names  have  been  already  enume- 
rated in  the  petition  of  1837,  and  many  others  that 
I  might  with  great  Justice  enumerate ; — there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  talent  to  render  the  literary  society 
of  the  capital  both  useful,  brilliant,  and  agreeable.' 

*'So  strenuously  has  our  author  taken  up  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  forbear,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  quoting  his  observations  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  academy,  as  a  political  move- 
ment, from  another  portion  of  his  work  :-— 

*  The  number  of  poets  in  Vienna  is  very  remarkable : 
independent  of  those  1  have  enumerated  abore,  we  find 
Count  Auersperg,  (the  Aruutatitu  Griln^)  Fracnkel,  Feuch- 
tertlaeben,  and  Betty  Paoli,  who  hare  all  written  with  much 
spirit  and  effect. 


^<  *  With  reference  to  the  present  state  of  science 
in  Vienna,  and  the  want  of  an  academy  in  particu- 
lar, two  subjects  have  started  into  notice  since  this 
work  was  originally  composed,  both  pregnant  with 
events  that  must  one  day  inflnence  the  welfare  of 
Austria.  It  is  well  known  to  those  conversant 
with  the  present  state  of  aflTairs  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope, that  during  the  last  two  years  Magyarism 
and  Sclavism  have  raised  their  heads  from  out  of 
the  literary  darkness,  and  much  of  th6  political 
thraldom  in  which  they  have  been  sunk  foropwards 
of  half  a  century ;  and  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
this  new  spirit  has  evinced  itself  in  various  attacks 
upon  true  Germanism.  Should  not,  therefore, 
sound  policy  grasp  at  every  means  of  opposing  to 
those  growing  influences  such  a  powerful  scientific 
organ  as  an  Austrian  academy.  The  urgency  of 
this  becomes  the  greater,  as  the  Hungarians  and 
Bohemians  rejoice  in  such  institutions,  and  from 
these  bodies  have  issued  many  of  the  works  to 
which  I  now  allude.  The  Austrian  monarchy,  and 
the  reigning  house  in  particular,  being  truly  Ger- 
man, it  is  more  than  Egyptian  blindness  in  them  to 
remain  passive  spectators  of  the  overpowering 
efiforts  of  the  Sclaves 'a^'sQ^^^yars,  and  not  to 
strengthen  and  bind  together,  as  they  thus  might, 
the  German  elements  of  the  constitution.  Is  it 
not  an  unaccountable  and  unwarrantable  neglect  of 
the  German  race,  whose  scientific  worth  and  capa- 
bility is  so  much  underrated  in  comparison  with 
the  Hungarians,  Bohemians  and  Italians,  to  whom 
academies  are  permitted,  thus  to  prohibit  one  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  from  the  days  of 
Leibnitz  to  the  present ! 

'*  *•  Bnt  if  patriotism  has  no  avail,  the  considera- 
tion of  foreign  policy  should  have  its  weight.  All 
Germany,  as  we  have  lately  had  many  instances 
to  prove,  is  rallying  its  nationality  against  France. 
The  Zollverein  is  the  great  bond  of  union  which 
holds  the  various  states  and  principalities  of  this 
vast  dominion  in  connection ;  but  from  this  Austria 
stands  aloof  Can  we,  therefore,  while  she  neither 
leagues  with  the  one,  nor  permits  the  other,  con- 
sider her  fully  alive  to  her  own  and  the  common 
interests  of  Germany  V 

"As  our  author  treats  principally  of  medical 
subjects,  the  contents  of  bis  most  important  chap- 
ters are  not  suited  to  our  pages,  and  consequently 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more  extract 
referring  to  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Austria : — 

"*  Although  the  fine  arts  are  not  particularly 
cultivated  in  the  imperial  city,  or  the  provinces  of 
Austria  Proper,  yet  the  splendid  galleries  of  the 
former,  added  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
modern  artists,  and  its  academy  of  painting,  have 
created  no  unworthy  school  of  art  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  general  peace ;  and  even  in 
the  year  1820  there  were  seven  hundred  students 
and  young  artists  studying  in  Vienna :  but  while 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Prague  are  numbered  among  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  sculpture,  painting,  and  en- 
graving, music  and  the  drama,  find  there  a  more 
congenial  home. 

"  *  Generally  speaking,  the  fine  arts  flourish  most 
in  the  German,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  provinces ; 
while  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Gallicia  and  the 
Military  Borders,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
present  condition  of  these  countries,  neither  pos- 
sess much  art,  nor  feA;  its  want.     Yet,  although 
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this  applies  to  Hungary  as  a  nation,  the  observation 
is  dailv  losing  force  in  the  capital  of  that  country. 

"  *  The  imperishable  reputation  of  Italy  as  a 
school  of  art,  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries,  the 
number  and  the  value  of  its  antiques  in  marble 
and  on  canvass,  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient 
glory,  and  the  very  tread  of  its  classic  ground, 
hu\9p.,.long  since  created  it  the  centre  of  European 
art;  dttd  while  Rome  forms  the  nuclens  of  this 
central  the  cities  of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  the 
LomSugit^-yenetian  states  still  continue  to  uphold, 
as  far  as  the  state  of  art  in  the  present  day  will 
permit,  the  name  and  celebrity  bequeathed  to  them 
by  the  ancient  masters;  and  the  spoils  of  the  By- 
zantine kingdom,  which  adorn  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  mould  the  Venetian  artists. 

*^ '  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  school  of  Padua  had  arisen,  w^ith  Andreas 
Montegna  and  his  followers,  and  that  of  Verona, 
with  Gianfrancesco  Carotto.  In  these,  if  the  out- 
line was  sharp  or  even  harsh,  still  the  drawing  was 
correct.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  school  arose;  and  while  it 
softened  the  lines  of  the  two  former,  first  brought 
into  play  those  wonderful  powers  of  its  magnificent 
coloring,  which  has  since  become  its  characteristic, 
and  has  never  been  surpassed.  As  we  advance  in 
the  sixteenth  century — the  golden  age  of  painting 
in  Italy — Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice  vie  for  the 
mastery  in  the  art  bequeathed  to  them  by  Gior- 
gioue  and  the  celebrate^  Tizianno  Vercelli;  and 
even  in  latter  years,  when  the  glory  of  painting 
had  departed  from  the  other  Italian  schools,  that  of 
Venice  still  flourished,  and  could  boast  a  Tintoretto 
and  a  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  those  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, which  had  illuminated  the  horizon  of  Italian 
painting,  had  set ;  the  age  of  imitation  ensued,  for 
the  artists  of  that  day  acknowledging  the  supe- 
riority of  their  forefathers,  seemed  as  it  were  awed 
by  the  perfection  attained  by  the  masters  of  the 
early  school,  and  seldom  ventured  to  test  their 
own  powers  of  originality  ;  and  thus,  although  the 
schools  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Cremona  still  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  artists,  they  were  but 
disciples  of  an  earlier  and  more  resplendent  period. 

"  *  This  condition  of  the  art  in  Italy  continues 
to  the  present  day ;  for  althongh  a  hundred  pieces 
of  sculpture,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 

Saintings,  by  modern  artists,  were  produced  in  the 
Milanese  exhibition  in  1838,  there  were  but  few 
works  among  them  of  any  merit,  whereupon  *  copy, 
could  not  have  been  read. 

"  '  While  the  arts  were  undergoing  this  change 
in  Italy,  the  peculiar  schools  of  Austria  and  Bohe- 
mia shot  forth  and  even  in  their  infancy  were  cha- 
racterized by  much  taste  and  genius,  particularly 
in  miniature  painting.  To  Bohemia  undoubtedly 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  created  the  first  na- 
tional school  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  for  even 
80  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  held  his  court  in  Prague,  the 
encouragement  \yhich  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects of  every  nation  there  received,  soon  raised  a 
healthful  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  -native  ar- 
tisU  of  that  country,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Kunze  and  Theodorich  of  Prague  stand  preemi- 
nent. 
"  *  The  works  of  the  early  Bohemian  school  pos- 


sess all  the  errors  in  drawing  and  perspective  which 
characterize  the  old  German  style.  The  last  and 
the  present  centuries  have,  however,  produced  many 
distinguished  Bohemian  artists,  who  justly  earned 
for  themselves  and  their  country  considerable  repa> 
tation  in  painting.  The  imperial  city  was  one  of 
the  last  places  in  the  monarchy  where  native  art 
commenced  to  flourish ;  how  far  this  circumstance 
may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  that  Encourage- 
ment to  artists  and  that  fostering  care  of  art,  (such 
as  she  now  denies  to  science,)  the  records  I  have 
consulted  make  no  mention ;  for  although  we  read 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  Rudolph  IL,  the 
school  has  made  but  little  progress  till  the  present 
time. 

In  1704,  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, under  Leopld  the  First,  was  founded  in  Vienna, 
and  furnished  with  models  of  the  best  antiques  from 
Rome  and  Florence ;  thus  the  foundation  was  laid, 
but  no  superstructure  arose  upon  it,  and  a  very  few- 
years  after  its  erection  it  fell  into  decay.  In  1726 
it  again  rose  into  life,  and  a  school  of  architecture 
was  connected  with  it ;  bat  the  first  great  step  to* 
wards  the  formation  of  a  school  of  art  had  its  origin 
in  the  collections  commenced  by  the  noble  families 
of  Lichtenstein  and  Schwartzenberg,  and  by  the 
protection  and  patronage  which  they  afforded  to 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*'  *  Under  Joseph  II.  the  academy  was  enricbed 
with  many  new  and  splendid  works  of  art,  liberally 
endowed  by  this  patriotic  emperor,  divided  into 
separate  schools  for  its  several  branches,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Fuger,  a  painter 
of  acknowledged  and  superior  merit. 

''  *  The  splendid  public  and  private  galleries  of 
Vienna  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  comment 
or  description — the  present  school  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  its  success  in  portrait  painting  and  land- 
scape. Although  sculpture  has  never  flourished  to 
any  extent  in  the  capital,  the  statues  and  monu- 
ments of  which  are  principally  by  Italian  masters^ 
yet  Austria  has  sent  forth  many  distinguished  artists 
in  this  department,  at  the  bead  of  whom  stands 
Raphael  Donner,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Euro- 
pean sculptors  during  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century.  Some  years  ago  the  Viennese  school  of 
engraving  was  more  distinguished  than  any  other 
of  southern  Germany,  and  received  much  eclat 
from  the  works  of  Jacob  Schmutzer ;  hut  this  art 
has  here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  given 
way  to  the  softer  touches  of  lithography.  We  are 
indebted  to  a  Bohemian,  Alois  Senefelder,  for  the 
invention  of  this  latter  art,  which  was  first  brought 
into  general  use  in  Munich,  and  aflerwards  in  Vi- 
enna, from  whence  it  was  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

*^  *  Singing  and  music,  which  have  had  their 
birth-place  in  the  Italian  states  of  this  empire,  are 
highly  cultivated  in  the  capital,  the  operatic  and 
sacred  music  of  which  is  ably  sustained  by  native 
artists,  and  the  melody  and  power  of  Lutzer  and 
Staudegel  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  of 
their  hearers  who  have  a  heart  that  can  be  charmed 
by  music  and  song. 

*^  *  The  German  and  Bohemian  people,  who  by 
nature  possess  so  much  of  the  genius  of  music, 
soon  improved  their  own  talents  in  that  line  by 
adopting  much  of  the.  ^^le  and  manner  of  their 
Italian  neighbors ;  .JE^]^ue  and  Vienna  have  lately 
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become  rellying  points  for  all  the  good  masicianfi 
end  Bineen  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  reputation 
which  Mozart  and  Haydn,  (both  of  whom  were 
Auatrians,)  and  Clock  and  Beethoven,  acquired  for 
the  capita]  of  aoothern  Germany,  ie  still  snatained 
by  Me  artists  and  composers.* 

^ '  The  Viennese  possess  mnoh  taste  for  the 
drama  in  all  its  branches;  the  theatres,  though 
Domeroos,  are  always  well  attended,  and  that  uf 
the  Burg  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  pieces  acted  there  are  always  of  the 
chastest  character,  and  the  talent  of  the  actors — 
among  whom  are  Lowe  and  Madame  Rettich — is 
universally  acknowledged.'  ** 

"  The  renninder  of  Dr.  Wilde's  fifth  chapter  on 
tlie  Present  state  of  Science  in  Vienna  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  Dr.  Wilde's  diligence  in  collecting  infor- 
mation, we  willingly  lay  before  them  his  remarks 
upon  Austrian  literature— 

"*  The  literature  of  Austria,  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  appears  to  have  degenerated  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  for,  from  1733  to  1790,  the  pe- 
riod when  it  flourished  most,  there  were  in  one 
fear  in  Vienna  upwards  of  four  hundred  authors, 
t  is  stated  by  Springer,  that  the  authors  of  Aus- 
tria amount  in  the  present  day  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  The  severity  of  the  censorship  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  chief  causes  at  present  acting  so 
injudiciously  upon  all  literary  labor,  literary  specu- 
lation, and  the  general  spread  of  knowledge.  Na- 
tural history,  geography,  mathematics,  law,  and  the 
physical,  technical,  and  medical  sciences,  compose 
the  chief  part  of  the  present  home  literature  of 
Austria.  Philology  also  has  been  long  cultivated 
with  success,  and  the  oriental  languages,  in  particu- 
lar, have  received  in  this  country  special  attention, 
while  dramatic  works  and  lyrical  poetry  are,  when 
unconnected  with  politic  or  religion,  rather  encou- 
raged by  the  state,  and  are  all  well  suited  to  the 
eenius  of  this  imaginative  people.  The  Austrian 
literature,  as  may  be  supposed,  consists  of  the 
several  languages  and  nations  of  this  great  empire, 
and  likewise  numbers  among  its  productions,  works 
in  several  of  the  oriental  languages,  particularly 
the  Armenian.  These  latter,  which  consist  partly 
of  translations,  and  partly  of  original  productions, 
emanate  from  the  Mechitaristen  or  Armenian  Catho- 
lics, in  the  cloister  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Venice ; 
they  are  for  the  roost  part  composed  of  works  of 
instruction  and  devotion,  and  supply  those  of  the 
Armenian  creed  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire 
generally.  The  Wallachian  people,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  although  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  special  litera- 
ture, have  their  school-books,  and  also  some  reli- 
gious works  printed  in  their  own  tongue.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  several  new  works  have  been 
printed  in  Latin,  Romaic,  and  Hebrew.  But  the 
proper  natural  literature  of  Austria  consists  of 
those  works  published  in  the  German,  Italian,  Scla- 
vonian,  and  Hungarian  languages,  and  very  lately, 
some  few  books  have  appeared  in  the  original  Bo- 
hemian tongue.  The  G erinan  press  is  most  actively 
employed  in  the  capital,  and  the  country  below  the 
Enns,  and  least  so  in  the  Tyrol,  Carynthia,  and 

*  *'  *  During  my  stay  at  Vienna,  I  was  twice  present  at  con- 
certs in  the  great  riding-school  of  the  palace,  at  which  1100 
vtisu  performed.'  '* 


Camiola.  Hungary  has  lately  sent  forth  many 
valuable  publications,  chiefly  on  scientific  subjects, 
in  the  Sclavonian  language;  but  the  upper  portion 
of  that  country  seems  latterly  to  have  preferred  the 
German  literature  to  its  own.  Its  literature  is 
said  to  have  arisen  during  the  second  part  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  numerous  songs  and  airs  which 
well  suited  the  chivalrous  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Magyars :  and  it  has  grown  so  rapidly  since 
that  period,  that  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  from 
1817  to  1825  inclusive,  there  appeared  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  articles  in  Hungarian,  two  hundred 
and  fiily-nine  in  Latin,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  in  German,  and  eleven  in  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  in  that  country. 

" '  Venice  and  Milan  are  the  centres  of  Italian 
literature,  which  is  at  present  characterized  by  the 
predominance  of  works  on  language,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences  gene- 
rally ;  not  because  I  believe  those  subjects  to  be 
more  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  manners  of  that 
people,  but  because  they  are  the  only  ones  they 
can  treat  with  safety. 

'*  *  The  Hungarian  language,  now  the  language 
of  its  senate  and  its  official  details,  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  known,  more  valued,  and  more  cultivated — 
poetry,  and  dramatic  and  theological  writings  are 
at  present  its  chief  subjects. 

**  *  The  Sclavonian  literature,  which  is  divided 
into  the  proper  Bohemian,  the  Sclavonian  and  the 
Serbish  and  Windish  tongues,  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Czechen, 
and  may  date  its  most  glancing  period  so  far  back 
as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
continued  till  the  influence  of  Austria  forced  upon 
the  people  of  these  countries  the  German  tongue. 
After  a  long  pause,  an  endeavor  has  been  recently 
made  to  reestablish  the  written  language  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  with  little  success;  the  public,  and  the 
upper  circles  in  particular,  had  become  accustomed 
to  their  adopted  language,  and  they  possessed  nei- 
ther the  energy  nor  the  literary  ability  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  throw  it  off*.  In  1835,  there  were  nine 
journals  published  in  Prague  in  the  mother  tongue. 

"  *  The  literature  of  Poland  has  likewise  had  a 
glorious  era  in  the  same  period  with  the  Bohemian ; 
and  a  sufficiency  remains  from  that  time  to  exhibit 
its  abundance,  force,  and  beauty,  in  poetry,  history, 
and  theology.  It  can  hardly  now  be  expected  that, 
bowed  down,  and  broken  in  spirit  as  in  fortune, 
Poland  could  still  shine  in  literature ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  translations  from  the  French  and 
German  are  numerous,  her  native  works  and  au- 
thors are  but  few,  yet  these  few  still  adhere  to  the 
original  type,  and  their  productions  are  chiefly  of 
a  poetical,  religious,  and  historical  nature. 

"  *  The  Serbish  literature  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
for  this  tongue  has  only  been  elevated  to  a  written 
language  since  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Dalroa- 
tia  and  Ragusa.  Several  of  the  works  of  Hun- 
gary, particularly  upon  theological,  historical,  and 
philological  subjects,  are  written  in  Latin,  for  there 
that  language  is  still  spoken,  even  by  the  lower 
orders,  in  the  common  usages  of  life. 

"  *  The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  clearer  man- 
ner than  words  can  express  the  character  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  Austrian  literature  ;  it  is  extracted 
from  Springer's  Statistics,  published  in  1840,  and 
shows  that  the  number  of  works  published  in  the 
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monarchy  had  decreased  two  hundred  and  seveD 
from  183*ito  1833:— 


■UBJBCTS. 


1832 
729 


Monis  and  Theology,  Religion,  Prayer  books,  ) 

&c s 

Law  and  Polilical  AfTaira 41 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  including  Inaugural  >   ogo 

Dissertations j   ^^ 

Philosophy 26 

Philology 9 

Astronomy .....9 

History  an«I  Biozraphy 216 

Chemistry  and  Physics 20 

Mathematics  and  Geometry - 31 

Romances,  Tales,  and  Novels.... 231 

Agriculture  and  Technology........ 48 

Natural  History.... 15 

Architecture 23 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 197 

Minor  Poems  and  Songs 256 

Music  and  the  Fine  Arts  (Painting) 51 

Statistics 8 

Geography,  Voyages,  and  Trarels 106 

Mihlary  Works 8 

Kducational  and  School  books,  &c. 179 

Almanacs,  Calendars,  Hand-Books  and  Annn-  >    i^. 

als,&c ]   ^^^ 

Other  Works  unspecified 93 


1833 

665 

58 

279 

25 

3 
4 

111 
24 
43 

198 
59 
25 
16 

151 

233 

48 

10 

96 

5 

165 

160 
106 


2754  2484 

•*  *  An  examination  of  this  table  affords  us  no 
bad  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the  Austrian  people 
and  the  character  of  their  literature  as  sanctioned 
and  patronized  by  the  government.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  Austrian 
literature  by  the  number  of  the  publications  of  that 
country,  specified  in  the  Leipzig  catalogue ;  this, 
however,  is  an  unfair  test,  for  in  the  list  of  Ger- 
man works  published  at  the  Eastern  fair  in  the  year 
1835,  of  3164  books  mentioned  therein,  but  316 
were  Austrian  ;  and  in  1839,  of  2127  works,  only 
118  were  Austrian.  This  arises  from  the  little 
intercourse  that  subsists  between  the  Austrian  and 
the  other  German  publishers — from  many  of  the 
Austrian  works  being  written  in  the  Sclavonian, 
Hungarian,  and  Latin  languages — from  the  fact  of 
most  Austrian  works  being  expressly  written  for, 
and  only  applicable  to,  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country — and  from  the  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  imperial  dominions,  rendering  impossi- 
ble the  usual  barter  or  interchange  of  literature,  by 
which  the  booksellers  of  the  other  countries  of 
Germany  conduct  their  mercantile  transactions. 
It  is  calculated  that  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
Austrian  literature  appears  in  the  Leipzig  cata- 
logue. Compared  with  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
and  with  Germany  in  particular,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  we  substract  the  mere  school-books,  and 
other  minor  publications,  the  literature  of  Southern 
Germany  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  popula- 
tion and  the  present  state  of  civilization  in  that 
country ;  and  the  polyglot  condition  of  this  litera- 
ture reduces  the  number  of  works  which  are  appli- 
cable to  each  nation  or  condition  of  the  community 
to  a  much  smaller  number. 

"  *  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing 
table,  that  (independent  of  the  school-books  and 
almanacs)  religious  works  are  the  most  numerous ; 
then  follow  those  on  medicine  ;  after  that,  poetry 
and  dramatic  productions ;  and  then  historical  and 
biographic  works;  the  novel  and  romance  litera- 
ture, although  apparently  so  numerous  in  these 
years,  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  many  of  the  works 
included  in  this  number,  were  but  new  editions  of 


forooer  publications.  Many  of  the  poetic  works, 
which  were  chiefly  Italian,  were  of  mere  local  in- 
terest ;  and  rouoh  of  the  history  and  biography  is 
of  a  popular  and  encyclopcedic  character. 

''  ^  The  relative  proportion  of  works  in  the  foor 
different  languages  now  in  most  general  use  in  the 
Austrian  states,  stood  thus  in  the  years  1832  and 
1833— lulian  2,221,  German  2,139,  Latin  389, 
Bohemian  178 ;  Hungarian  literature  was  not  at 
this  time  in  a  sufficient  state  of  advanceaient  to 
offer  a  fair  comparison  with  the  foregoing.  In 
Italian  literature,  the  greatest  number  of  works 
are  those  published  in  the  Lombardy  states,  which, 
even  in  the  year  1824,  possessed  a  native  fitera- 
ture  to  the  amount  of  1,040,500  volumes ;— in  1832, 
this  kingdom  published  913  and  the  Venetian  state 
862  works ;  and  in  1836,  Lombardy  produced  788 
and  Venice  843  hooks. 

"*In  the  years  1833  and  1833,  the  works  pub- 
lished in  Austria  (not  including  Italy)  were  70 
Polish,  91  Greek,  37  Windish  and  Serbi8h,53  He- 
brew, and  8  Armenian,  exclusive  of  its  own  imme- 
diate literature ;  many  of  these,  however,  were 
but  translations  and  new  editions,  the  number  of 
original  works  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

*'  *  Owing  to  the  strict  censorship,  few  foreign 
works  are  admitted  into  Austria ; — in  1832,  these 
amounted  to  2,509,  and  in  1833,  they  numbered 
2,791 ;  among  those  of  the  former  year  were  67 
historical,  63  poetical,  29  theological,  and  14  legal 
and  juridical.  Of  6,300  foreign  publications  re- 
cently admitted  into  Austria,  3,578  were  German, 
771  French,  657  Italian,  112  Polish,  75  English, 
6  Greek,  and  101  Latin. 

"  *  The  periodical  literature  is  very  scanty ;  each 
of  the  fifteen  principal  cities  publishes  a  news- 
paper, denominated  the  Provinzial  Zeilung,  which 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government 
of  the  place  ;  it  contains  all  the  government  orders 
and  regulations,  and  likewise  publishes  the  local 
news.  Each  government- office  issues  an  AmtS' 
blattf  or  government  Gazette,  which  is  solely  oc- 
cupied with  all  the  new  laws,  regulations,  and 
enactments.  There  are  likewise  fourteen  other 
newspapers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Aus- 
trian Observer  (Oesterreichische-Beobachier)^  es- 
tablished since  1810,  and  the  Salzburg  Troppau, 
Presburg,  and  Agram  papers,  the  Kasckaur  Bolhe 
and  the  Magyar  Kurir;  that,  however,  in  the 
greatest  circulation,  is  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  There 
are  six  newspapers  published  in  the  capital,  two 
of  which,  the  Observer  and  the  Wiener  ZeUung, 
are  so-csdled  political.  The  chief  foreign  news, 
however,  obtained  by  the  Austrians,  is  contained 
in  the  Allgcmeine  Zeilung,  or  Augsburgh  Gazette, 
which  has,  it  is  said,  a  separate  edition  printed  for 
circulation  in  Austria  when  anything  appears  in 
its  pages  that  does  not  satisfy  the  conscience  of 
the  censor. 

"  *  Foreign  newspapers  were  likewise  admitted 
in  the  following  numbers  and  proportions,  in  1833, 
German  252,  French  116,  English  20,  Italian  35— 
in  all,  423. 

" '  This  number  has,  however,  been  much  cur- 
tailed since  that  period,  for  by  the  last  official  ac- 
counts (those  for  1836)  we  find  the  number  reduced 
to  205 ;  the  tone  and  character  of  which  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  statement : — German — 
39  political,  52  literary  and  artistic,  and  40  of  a 
mixed  nature ;  French — 21  political,  2  literary  and 
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artistic,  36  mixed ;  English— 4  political  and  1  lite- 
rary ;  Italian— 6  political ;  and  9  in  other  foreign 
languages.  The  higher  periodical  literature  con- 
aisu  of  journals,  (Jahrbucher\  magazines,  and 
general  communicators  {MitthoUungen)^  to  the 
number  of  seventy-six.  One-half  of  these  belong 
to  the  Lombardy-Venetian  kingdom,  which  takes 
the  lead  in  literary  matters  of  all  the  other  Aus- 
trian provinces ;  thus,  we  find,  that  of  the  76  jour- 
nals published  in  the  entire  of  Italy,  32  belonged 
to  Lombardy,  10  to  Venice,  24  to  Naples,  and  10 
to  Sardinia.  The  characters  of^the  76  Austrian 
journals  are,  2  tlieological,  3  legal,  7  medical,  2 
astronomical,  13  for  physics,  agriculture,  trade, 
and  commerce,  9  for  history,  statistics,  and  geog- 
raphy, 2  military,  2  for  general  literatnre,  and  36 
for  art  and  mixed  subjects.  There  are  2  literary, 
2  medical,  and  3  legal  periodicals  published  in 
Vienna,  besides  the  quarterly  proceedings  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  societies.  The  Jahr- 
l^her  der  Literatur^  which  commenced  in  1818, 
is  the  chief  Austrian  journal  of  eminence,  and  the 
Medicinish-Chirurgi^che-Zeitschrift^  published  at 
Innsbruck,  is  one  of  the  oldest  medical  periodicals 
in  Europe  ;  it  is  now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year.  The 
six  papers,  which  are  principally  read  in  the  capi- 
tal, have  the  following  circulation  i^-Allgemeine* 
Zeitung  1909,  Theater- Zeitung  965,^  Miltldr  Zeit- 
schrift  623,  Wiener  Mode- Zeitschnft  490,  Leip- 
ziger  Moden  229,  Journal  de  Franc  fort  87 ;  besides 
this  there  are  the  Humorist  and  the  Oesterreichische 
jSuschaver^^Yiich  have  also  got  a  considerable  ciroo- 
latioo.  There  is  a  private  subscription  reading-room 
in  Vienna,  the  Casino,  where  foreigners  will  find 
some  of  the  English  newspapers  and  reviews — the 
*  Times,'  *  Morning  Post,'  and  the  *  Athenaeum."  " 

**  At  the  present  moment,  when  the  subject  of 
the  medical  charities  of  Ireland  engrosses  so  much 
atteotion,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that  Dr.  Wilde 
has  presented  us  with  the  fullest  details  respecting 
the  Austrian  Sanatory  institutions,  for  although  the 
established  habits  of  this  country,  and  the  nature 
of  the  British  constitution,  render  the  adoption  of 
the  entire  Austrian  code  impossible,  yet  there  are 
many  of  their  sanatory  regulations  which  we  might 
borrow  with  great  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  we 
have  DO  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  on  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  poor  laws  and  medical  police, 
the  legislature  might  derive  many  useful  hints 
from  our  author's  fifteenth  chapter  on  the  General 
and  Medical  Statistics  of  the  Austrian  empire, 

**  We  are  now  compelled  by  our  limits  to  close 
our  notice  of  this  interesting  work,  in  which,  al- 
though the  author's  object  was  principally  to  record 
the  existing  condition  of  Austrian  literary,  scienti- 
fic, and  sanatory  institutions,  abundant  matter  will 
be  fonnd  to  interest  and  amuse  the  general  reader. 
Hard  names  and  statistical  tables  may  at  first  blush,, 
deter  him  who  reads  merely  for  pleasure,  but  we 
promise  that  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the  volume  will 
sufi&ce  to  dispel  any  idea  of  dullness,  as  it  really  is 
but  another  of  the  many  instances  before  the  world, 
of  how  agreeable  a  book  can  be  made  on  apparently 
the  least  amusing  topics,  by  a  clever  man,  particu- 
larly when  that  clever  uiao  is  a  clever  physician." 


MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS.— NO.  II. 

BT  B.  B.  HA  LB. 

Ah !  when  this  weak  and  languid  frame 

Is  gathered  to  its  lowly  bed ; 
Will  Friendsbtp  ever  lisp  the  name, 

Or  shrine  the  mem'ty  of  iho  dead  ? 

Will  moarning  friends,  with  gentle  sigh, 

Recall  the  old  familiar  tone ; 
When  months  and  years  have  glided  by, 

And  Tiulh's  young  visions  all  have  flown? 

When  I  have  trod  the  solemti  way, 

And  laid  roe  in  the  narrow  bed  ; 
Will  wandering  footsteps  ever  stray, 

The  sympathizing  tear  to  shed  ? 

But  hush  !  no  friend  shall  weep  for  me  ; — 
No  clod  shall  press  this  silent  breast ; 

But  in  the  ever  rolling  sea, 
rU  take  my  dreamless  rest. 

No  stranger  there,  with  careless  tread. 

Will  stain  the  consecrated  spot; 
Or  ramble  heedless  o*er  the  head, 

Of  him  that^s  long  forgot. 

Ah !  there  the  breath  of  boist'rous  mirth. 
The  din  of  men—  the  village  hum-~ 

The  bosUe  of  the  lab'ring  Earth, 
Can  never,  never  come. 

Where  thoosands  sleep,  I  may  not  sleep ; 

Where  strangers  lie,  1  may  not  lie; 
For  others,  there  are  some  to  weep ; — 

But  none,  when  I  may  die. 

Death  loves  to  see  the  ooflin's  shroud, 

A  smile  is  on  his  ghastly  faee  ; 
As  Earth's  poor  dying  children  crowd, 

-To  their  last  burial  place  ! 

It  is  his  realm— his  blest  abode — 

There  sleep  the  nobl«->and  the  fair- 
All  nations  throng  the  royal  road. 
And  meet  in  silence  there. 

Ye  myriads  pale  of  ghastly  dead, 
Ruled  by  the  Conqueror's  iron  rod  I 

Are  there  no  scenes  of  wail  and  dread, 
Beneath  the  senseless  clod  ? 

Is  there  no  deep  and  dark  distress. 

No  gushing  teara — no  cureless  grief- 
No  utter  sense  of  loneliness, 
Where  none  can  give  relief? 

Does  not  the  slimy  reptile  creep, 

All  softly  on  the  maiden's  breast, 
And,  in  her  heavy  silent  sleep. 

Make  there  its  nauseous  nest? 

Ah  Death  !  tho*  I  shall  bow  to  thee, 

A  sul)ject  of  thy  kingly  reign ; 
Yet  I  will  lie  beneath  the  sea. 

And  not  upon  the  plain. 

I  will  not  feel  thy  foul  decay, 
Thy  rotting  breath  I  will  not  know ; 

But  where  the  eternal  watera  pky. 
There,  Tyrant,  I  will  go. 

Deep,  down  in  the  foaming  brine. 

Where  the  Naiads  braid  their  silken  hair — 
Where  the  Nymphs  their  clusl'ring  ringlets  twine, 
And  the  sparkling  gems  of  beauty  shine — 
My  resting  place  is  there. 
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There,  where  the  coral  banks  of  maofr 

Branch  as  the  leafy  tree ; 
Where  the  brightest  tints  in  radiance  glow — 
A  thoasand  thousand  feet  below — 

Deep  in  the  sounding  sea ; 

There,  where  the  solemn  anthem  swells — 

And  the  piping  insects  play — 
Where  the  sea-nymphs  wind  their  golden  shells- 
And  the  mermaids  dance  with  their  crystal  bells- 

And  music  make  alway ; 

There,  there,  is  the  place  for  me ; 

There  'neath  the  ocean  waves ; 
Where  the  voice  of  joy  is  ever  free, 
And  the  dancing  hoors  trip  by  with  glee, 

Deep  in  the  coral  caves. 

There  Shelley  sleeps !  the  ill-fated  one — 

But  not  unknown  to  Faroe ; 
Pale  death  obscured  his  noon-day  sun : 
He  perish'd  ;  but  his  Genius  won 

A  bright  enduring  name ! 

Unhappy  man !  Had  Wisdom  told 

To  thee  her  priceless  gem. 
Thy  name,  enshrinVl  in  lines  of  gold, 
Had  brighter  grown  as  ages  roU'd, 

In  Poesy's  diadem. 

B  ut  thou  art  dead  and  deep,  down 

Beneath  the  rolling  sea. 
The  mermaids  deck  thy  locks  of  brown, 
With  flowery  wreath— and  garland  crown, 

Twisted  and  twined  for  thee. 

There  Falconer  sleeps— the  tempest  cast— 

The  sounding  lyre  be  strung  ! 
And,  how  the  rushing  roaring  blast 
Went  sweeping  o'er  the  ocean  vast. 

Melodiously  he  sung ! 

Death  saw  him  on  the  fated  wave, 

Alas !  the  untimely  day  ! 
The  Poet  foond  a  watery  grave, 
But  well  he  sleeps  in  the  coral  cave, 

Where  crystal  fountains  play. 

And  Orpheus,  of  the  Olden  Time, 

And  Sappho,  young  and  fair; 
And  Lycidas,  that  in  his  prime. 
Departed  to  that  purer  clime  ; 

Sleep  not  the  slumberers  there  ? 

Is  it  not  meet  that  they,  who  sing 

How  man  was  made  to  die ; 
Who  soar  away  on  rapt'rous  wing, 
And  songs  of  melting  music  bring. 

From  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Sky ; 

Is  it  not  meet,  that  they  should  dwell, 

In  nature's  loveliest  spot; 
Where  airy  harps,  with  gentle  swell. 
Their  soft  complaining  murmurs  tell — 

And  sigh  forget  them  not? 

Ah  yes !  and  be  it  where  it  will, 

Away  on  the  prairie  plain ; 
Or  on  the  bright  and  sunny  hill, 
Where  gushing  goes  the  rippling  rill, 

With  softly  murmuring  strain ; 

Or  be  it  by  the  streamlet's  side, 
Where  "winds  the  stealing  wave ;" 

And  faiiy  barks  by  moonlight  glide — 

And  rock  upon  the  lulling  tide— 
Beside  the  Poet's  grave ; 


Or  be  it  here — or  be  it  there — 

Ob  Earth— or  in  the  Sea— 

O  lay  his  lowiy  coudi  witkeare. 

And,  mind  thou,  in  the  vpper  air. 

He  tottt  remember  thee. 

DeeatWf  lUinou, 


THE  FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  INSINCERITY. 

"  Well  might  they  love !  those  two  had  grown 
Orphans,  together  and  alone.'* 

**  For  thou  hast  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest 

'Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that  which  grows 

Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond  breast, 

The  shelter'd  of  one  roof;  and  thus  it  rose, 

Twined  in  with  life." 

The  sparklitig  beauty  and  freshness  of  a  sum- 
mer morning  spread  (heir  exhilarating  influence  over 
the  beautiful  garden  attached  to  a  splendid  mansion, 
far  in  the  sunny  south.  We  will  pass  the  wide 
halls  and  splendid  rooms  of  the  mansion,  for  the 
blooming  paradise  beyond.  Here,  are  flowers  of 
every  hue  and  clime ;  and  the  beauteous  creations 
of  Art  have  been  wooed  to  the  assistance  of  Na- 
ture, to  spread  enchantment  around.  Behold  Venus 
•in  her  bower  of  roses,  beneath  whose  blushing 
wreath  her  frolicksome  son  lurks  with  the  thorns 
of  the  flower  and  the  arrows  of  the  god ;  Pomona 
reclines  among  the  pomegranates  and  trees  laden 
with  apples  of  gold,  more  tempting  than  those 
Atalanta  threw :  Naiades  invite  to  crystal  foun- 
tains, gushing  from  marble  urns  beneath  the  rich 
shade  of  magnolias :  Bacchus  proffers  the  luscious 
clusters  from  his  vine-trellised  arbor  ;  and  even  old 
Neptune  stands  leaning  on  his  trident,  by  the  shore 
of  the  noble  lake,  whose  waters  wash  the  sotttbem 
border  of  this  place  of  witching  delight. 

Two  Hebe-like  children  are  the  sole  enjoycrs  of 
this  rare  and  poetic  scene.  With  the  heedless  mirth 
of  childhood,  they  are  chasing  the  rainbow  butter- 
flies, over  walk  and  bed,  'mid  labyrinth  and  bower. 
The  restless  wanderers  of  air  soon  tire  their  pur- 
suers, and  the  panting  children  seek  repose  on  a 
grassy  plat.  The  little  maid  has  filled  her  apron 
with  flowers,  and  the  eager  boy  sits  patiently  weav- 
ing a  chaplet  for  her  silken  hair.  In  silence  he 
plies  his  task,  and  silently  she  watches,  with  her 
large  bright  eyes,  the  growing  wreath.  It  is  done, 
she  draws  a  long  breath,  and  claps  her  little 
hands  with  delight.  HoW  fond  is  the  glance  of 
his  blue  eyes,  as  he  gently  places  it  on  her  grace- 
ful head !  Blest  beautiful  scene  of  innocent  happi- 
ness, can  you  not  tempt  the  hurrying  footstep  of 
Time  to  linger  1 — They  are  brother  and  sister,  and 
orphans.  When  Frederick  was  three,  and  Alicia 
one  year  old,  their  parents  impressed  the  last  kiss 
of  life  on  their  unconscious  lips.  Heirs  of  im- 
mense wealth,  they  were  led  to  the  care  of  an 
aged  tmcle  and  aunt ;  but  still  dwelt  in  their  pater- 
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Dal  home,  whither  their  kind  and  only  relstiona  bad 
removed.  Themselves  childless,  they  lavished  the 
tenderest  alTection  on  their  lovely  charge.  Blessed 
with  calm  and  equable  tempers,  they  looked,  with 
lenient  eyes  and  benevolent  hearts,  on  the  world  and 
saw  nothing  to  alarm.  Wealth  and  age  exempted 
them  from  a  participation  in  its  troublesome  broils 
and  cares.  The  manners  and  minds  of  their  charges 
were  carefully  trained,  and  nothing,  that  wealth,  or 
affection  could  bestow,  did  they  want.  But  the 
wild  flowers  of  feeling  were  uncultivated,  and  the 
germs  of  fresh  thought  unpolished;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  light  of  correct  principles  and  self- 
control  lefl  to  stroggle  unaided,  through  the  darkness 
that  shrouds  the  natural  heart.  Yet  they  were 
lovers  of  nature  and  books ;  and,  as  years  rolled 
on,  they  filled  their  hearts  with  lofty  emotions,  and 
their  hours  of  constant  communion  were  fraught 
with  happiness.  They  were  the  world  to  each 
other.  A  holy  and  blissful  thing  was  their  devoted 
love. 

A  few  years  changed  the  children  to  youth  and 
maiden.  The  happy  recluses  must  leave  their  home 
for  the  college  and  school-room;  they  were  to 
enter  on  a  miniature  world,  and,  severed  from  each 
other's  sympathy,  to  meet  its  trials  alone.  The 
evening  before  their  separation,  they  stood  linked 
in  each  other^s  arms,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
looking  over  the  moonlit  waters,  on  which  their 
boat  had  just  left  its  silvery  wake.  The  fears  and 
clinging  affections  of  woman's  heart  filled  Alicia's 
eyes  with  tears ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  man  had 
dawned  in  the  heart  of  the  boy ;  and,  though  at 
times  bis  voice  was  sorrowful  and  low,  he  spoke 
words  of  encouragement  and  pride.  As  Alicia 
looked  on  his  noble  countenance,  lighted  up  with 
the  euthusiastic  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  young 
energetic  spirit,  she,  too,  caught,  for  a  moment, 
his  spirit.  But  with  the  parting  hour,  resolves 
and  hopes  fled, — tears  and  bitter  grief  came.  Time, 
however,  wears  away  the  finer  edge  of  the  feelings, 
and  well  it  is  for  our  peace ;  for  we  must  meet  the 
harsh  and  rude  collisions  of  the  world.  When 
Frederick  finished  his  collegiate  course,  Alicia  with 
cheerfulness  saw  him  remove  to  the  distant  city  of 
M.  to  pursue  his  proffession  of  the  law,  which  he 
could  do  with  more  honor  than  in  the  quiet  village, 
in  which  was  their  home.  Two  years  passed 
Alicia  leA  school,  and  few  could  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  personal  manners, 
and  the  cultivation  and  gifts  of  mind  which  were 
the  portion  of  the  brilliant  heiress.  Possessed  of 
a  discerning  mind,  and  too  refined  and  high-souled 
to  be  touched  by  the  incense  of  flattery,  she  passed 
on  heart-free,  with  the  reputation  of  coldness  and 
heartlessness, 

**  Heeding  the  homage  of  the  vain, 
Ab  lightly  as  some  star. 
Whose  steady  radiance  changes  not. 
Though  thousands  kneel  afar.*' 


But  the  sculptor's  skill  and  genius  can  imprint  a 
form  of  exquisite  mould  on  the  hardest  marble,  and 
many  hearts  wait  long  for  snch  a  maf^ic  power. 
Though  such  require  countless  delicate  strokes  of 
the  chisel,  and  unwearying  patience,  the  impres- 
sion, when  once  made,  passes  not,  as  those  traced 
with  ease  on  the  waxen  hearts  of  the  many.  The 
heart  which  bears  this  impress  must  be  broken 
ere  the  image  is  destroyed.  Such  was  Alicia's; 
but  the  artist  had  not  yet  appeared.  Her  ambi- 
tion, which  was  great,  was  folly  gratified  by  the 
honors  Frederick  had  acquired,  and  that  brother 
became,  more  than  ever,  the  object  of  her  love  and 
pride. 

PERSECUTION. 

"  And  when  my  henit  would  gush  with  feeling, 

To  catch  one  kind,  one  sunny  look ; 
When  love  would  he  a  leaf  of  healing, 

But  acorn  a  thing,  I  will  not  brook. 
Oh  I  it  is  bard  to  pat  the  heart 

Alone  and  desolate  away, — 
To  curl  the  lip,  with  pride,  and  part 

With  the  kind  thoughts  of  yesterday." 

Among  the  acquaintances  Frederick  formed  in  M., 
was  a  young  lawyer  about  his  own  age.  Natore 
had  done  much  for  Alphonso  Graham,  in  gifting 
him  with  a  fine  mind  and  attractive  person ;  and  to 
these  were  added  correct  principles  and  polished 
manners,  bestowed  by  the  eareful  trainiug  of  a 
refined  and  pious  mother.  Poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  he  was  rich  in  the  best  endowments  of  mind 
and  heart.  Frank  and  independent  in  his  ideas 
and  actions,  and  depending  on  his  own  exertions 
for  .the  support  of  himself  and  widowed  mother,  lie 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  energetically  to  his 
calling.  He  and  Frederick  had  fought  several 
combats  at  the  bar,  and  the  engagement  of  two 
spirits  so  well  matched  always  excited  great  plea- 
sure in  the  court.  Their  gladiatorial  contests 
opened  the  mind  of  each  to  the  other,  and  their 
prepossessions  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  Frede- 
rick was  too  refined  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  sordid 
amusements,  which  occupied  most  of  the  young 
n>en  of  the  city.  Intellectual  in  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, the  wine  cup,  the  gaming  table  and  midnight 
revel  had  no  charms  for  him.  In  this,  he  and  his 
friend  stood  alone ;  but  Alphonso  was  too  poor  to 
excite  their  cupidity,  or  resentment.  On  Frede- 
rick's devoted  head  did  the  storm  of  their  ridicule 
fall.  It  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  any  hands,  and  ia 
those  of  a  conscience-accusing  class,  who  use  it 
for  defence,  it  becomes  deadly.  Stung  by  the  con- 
trast Frederick's  pure  morality  presented  to  their 
own  characters,  a  coterie  of  the  aristocrats  or  first 
circle  among  the  young  men,  determined,  in  their 
language,  **  to  put  this  pink  of  perfection  down.** 
Frederick's  great  personal  beauty  and  physical  con- 
formation, though  he  was  wanting  in  nothing  manly 
in  action,  or  sentiment,  and  none  would  have  dared 
openly  to  attack  him,  for  fear  of  chastisement. 
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added  weapons  to  those  their  malice  had  invented, 
and  the  epithet  effeminate,  with  its  concomitanta, 
so  odious  to  man,  was  coupled  with  his  name. 
Nor  was  slander  found  backward ;  with  her  assassin- 
like dagger,  she  stabbed  secretly  but  surely.  This 
conduct  had  its  desired  effect.  Fredenck  found 
that  those  who,  a  few  weeks  since,  received  him 
cordially  now  treated  him  coldly  ;  and  one,  to  whom 
he  ascribed  all  perfection,  the  idol  to  which  his 
heart  bowed  with  all  its  freshness,  ardor  and  purity, 
was  among  them.  To  what  must  I  attribute  this 
sudden  change  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  were  ques- 
tions put  to  his  friend. 

Alphonso  had  struggled  with  the  world ;  he  knew 
it,  its  falsehood,  its  injustice, ;  he  had  also  heard 
whispers,  which  had  not  reached  the  ear  of  his 
friend.  He  told  Frederick  his  suspicions,  but  in- 
experienced and  guileless,  he  could  not  believe  to  be 
true  the  dark  pictures  of  malice  Alphonso  drew. 
'^  I  know,*'  he  replied,  ^*  that  band  of  roues  despise 
me,  but  can  they  influence  so  many  and  those  the 
purest  of  their  kind  1  Would  Gertrude  treat  me 
coldly,  because  she  feared  their  ridicule  ?  Oh  !  no, 
Alphonso,  'tis  some  secret  which  I  trust  a  little 
time  will  discover  and  set  right."  Yet  most  of 
these,  so  little  dreaded,  were  members  of  the  most 
influential  families  in  M.  Had  Frederick  heard 
the  sneering  whisper,  and  the  insinuation  of  his 
isolated  position — his  unknown  parents,  (for  he 
was  a  stranger  in  M.)  his  wealth  being  the  gain 
of  the  piratical  guilt  of  his  ancestors ;  and  his 
purity  of  life  and  refinement  of  manner  trans- 
formed to  hypocrisy  and  "  traps'*''  to  secure  the 
hand  of  some  daughter  of  rank  and  influence,  he 
would  have  wondered  at,  but  no  longer  doubted  the 
dangerous  and  malicious  power  of  those  he  so 
lightly  esteemed.  Yet  some  of  these  were  not  so 
deeply  dyed  with  malice  and  hatred  ;  they  merely 
meant  to  ridicole  one  who  rebuked  their  laxity. 
But  what  man  can  say  to  his  evil  passions  *'  thus 
far  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther,"  and  how  many  a 
highnsouled  youth  has  suffered  from  similar  perse- 
cutions ! 


-"  They  stood  that  hour, 


Speaking  of  hope,  while  tree  and  fount  and  flower 
And  starSt  just  gleaming  through  the  cypress  i>oughs, 
Seemed  holy  thinss,  as  records  of  their  vows." 

Wounded  and  disgusted  by  the  coldness  and  neg- 
lect of  his  associates,  Frederick  determined  to 
visit  his  loved  sister  and  home.  He  persuaded 
Alphonso  to  accompany  him,  and  they  were  soon 
in  the  beautiful  village  of  L. 

Frederick  had  not  seen  Alicia  for  a  year,  but 
the  beanteous  bud  had  fultilled  its  early  promise, 
and  his  eyes  rested  on  hor  womanly  graces  uiih 
proud  affection. 

^'  My  beautiful  one !"  he  fondly  said,  "you  shall 
not  be  buried  here  like  some  germ  in  a  mine. 
Uncle  must  come  to  the  city  and  you  will  be  the 


bright  star  of  all  eyes.  Nay,  I  can  listen  to  no 
excuse ;  yoo  know,  my  Alicia,  your  brother  will 
then  have  a  home  and  indeed  I  oflen  need  your 
love  and  solace."  The  shade  of  sadness,  which 
passed  over  his  fine  face,  did  not  escape  the  sister's 
quick  eye,  and  she  asked  question  on  question  of 
his  friends,  his  companions,  and  his  attachment  to 
them  and  the  city. 

Gradually  he  told  her  all,  his  late  surprise  and 
anxiety,  Alphonso's  suspicions  and  his  doubts. 
Alicia's  face  glowed  with  indignation  and  her  dark 
eyes  flashed,  as  she  thought  of  the  injustice  done  to 
one  so  pure  and  noble. 

Woman's  intuitive  perception  of  character  gives 
her  the  advantages  experience  bestows  upon  man, 
and,  when  the  object  assailed  is  one  of  affection, 
few  things  can  escape  her  detection.  Alicia  rea- 
dily embraced  Alphonso's  suspicions  ;  her  feelings 
were  all  strong  and  she  had  never  learned  to  con- 
trol any  impulse  or  emotion.  Her  usual  serenity 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  quiet  disposition,  or  well- 
controlled  mind— ^'twas  but  the  deep  stillness  which 
precedes  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

Frederick  remained  some  months  in  L.,  and  was 
startled  and  delighted  with  Alicia's  charms.  It 
was  not  strange  that  the  passionate  admiration, 
with  which  Alphonso  at  first  regarded  her,  soon 
deepened  into  love,  when  these  charms  were  height- 
ened by  esteem  for  her  character ;  for  to  him  she 
appeared  peculiarly  attractive.  The  cold  manner 
worn  to  the  sycophants,  who  knelt  to  her,  was  all 
cast  aside  in  the  presence  of  her  loved  brother,  and 
in  the  family  circle.  There  she  exerted  herself 
to  appear  attractive,  and  to  please.  Alpbonzo  saw 
how  deeply,  how  truly,  she  could  love ;  how  free 
she  was  from  the  baneful  love  of  admiration ;  and 
these  qualities  rendered  her  dearer  in  his  eyes, 
than  all  her  gifts,  powerful  as  they  were.  Nor 
was  he,  as  the  valued  friend  of  her  brother,  treated 
with  the  reserve  she  maintained  towards  other  gen- 
tlemen. His  talents  cotbmanded  her  esteem  and 
admiration,  and  his  nobility  of  soul  and  high  toned 
feelings  excited  warmer  emotions  than  had  hitherto 
found  place  in  her  heart.  The  hours  passed  quickly 
away,  in  delightful  interchange  of  thought,  and 
they  soon  found  time  lagging  when  absent  from 
each  other. 

Frederick  was  no  inattentive,  or  nnioterested 
spectator  of  these  things.  He  had  oAen  express- 
ed his  admiration  of  Alphonzo's  character,  and 
their  attachment  to  each  other  in  his  letters ;  nor 
did  he  now  withhold  praise,  or  discourage  his 
friend's  suit.  Whilst  he  was  otherwise  engaged, 
Alphonso  was  Alicia's  companion  in  walks  and 
rides,  and  often  his  hand  sent  the  light  boat  flying 
over  the  lake. 

There  were  marble  seats  embowered  by  rare 
shrubs  and  graceful  vines  placed  on  the  shore,  and, 
in  one  of  these  fairy  alcoves,  they  sat  together  one 
summer  moonlit  evening.     The    tiny  wavelets, 
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whieh  curled  beneath  the  gentle  breeze,  oaae  gli 
ding  np  almost  to  their  feet,  kissing  the  green  turf 
enamelled  with  flowere,  and  then  langaidly  rolling 
back,  with  a  farewell  murmur ;-  and  the  aoft  rust 
ling  of  the  dewy,  orange  leaves  seemed  tu  whisper 
of  love  and  peace.  The  distant  notes  of  the  Ame- 
rican nightingale  came  ringing  sweetly  and  clearly^ 
like  the  echoing  thrill  to  their  raptured .  hearts, 
from  the  stately  grove  of  magaolias,  whose  pure 
pale  flowers  gleamed  in  the  silvery  light,  from  the 
midst  of  the  glossy  leaves  that  sheltered  them. 

Midst  such  a  scene  of  softening  influences,  did 
the  words  of  love  first  tremble  on  the  lipe  of  Al- 
phonso ;.  and  to  his  passionate  avowal  and  appeal 
Alicia  did  not  listen  t^oldly.  The  yielded  hand, 
which  trembled  in  his ;  the  crimsoned  cheek,  the 
quivering  lip  and  suffused  eyes  told  him  that  youqg, 
ardent  heart  was  all  his  own.  Cotald  he  have 
doubted  these,  the  confiding  glance,  which  beamed 
on  him  through  theglieteningiearsjreaseuredhtm, 
and  he  imprinted  a  burning  Idas  oo  those  fresh  pure 
lips. 

Hast  Aon  gazed  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  by  the 
gray  light -of  morning^s  early  hour,  with  the  dew- 
drops  lying  still  and  cold  on  every  grassy  plat  aqd 
graceful  flower,  the  fresh  and  gentle  morning  breeze 
shaking  down  the  tears  of  night  from  the  t(^most 
booths  of  the  forest,  which   is  filled  with  faint 
music  by  wakened  bird  and  rippling  stream,  the 
small  pearly  clouds  above  you  tinged  with  a  soft 
rose-hue,  by  the  light  of  the  coming  sun,  yet  in- 
visible behind  the  lofty  mountain  or  thick  wood, — 
then,  as  the  broad  disk  rose  above  the  bine  bori- 
Bon,  and  the  bright  ^ajre  M\  first  few  and  slant- 
ingly, then  streamed  in  a  flood  of  radiance,  hast 
thoor  marked  the  sudden  kindling  into  glorious  life 
and  beauty  that  spreada  around  ?  The  pore  pale 
pearls  which  strewed  the  earth,  and  hung  on  every 
velvet  petal,  are  changed  to  gems  of  every  hue ; 
the  brilHant  diamond,  the  rosy  ruby,  the  bright 
emerald,  the  beryrs  blaze  and  the  topaz^  golden 
light  all  are  there.     The  old  wood  rings  with  gusb^ 
ing  mnsic,  the  streamlets  dance  in  light,  the  breeze 
is  fresher,  and. the  flowers  nod  their  jewelled  heads. 
All  is  light  and  'life  and  joy !  Such  is  the  dawn  of 
love  in,  a  young  unwritten   heart.    Thus  da  its 
sleeping  emotions  kindle  and  blush  into  being  and 
beauty.     Oh !  1>eautifQ}  is  nature,  and  love !  Bat 
look  a  little  longer.     The  sun'p  beama  have  grown 
fierce,  as  he  climbs  the  azure  vaolt ;.  the  earth  -is 
strippiM  of  its  gorgeous  gems,  the  thirsty  flowers 
■iclcen  beneath  that  warm-  glance  and  droop,  the 
silent  bii^s  have  sought  the  deep  shade  of  the  still 
ibrest,  and  the  streams  flow  in  their  heated  chan- 
nels : — so  pass,  in  after  years,  the  rainbow  time  and 
dewy  freshness  from  the  garden  of  the  heart. 
The  morning  hour  of  life  and  nature  quickly  passes 
away  and  is  succeeded  by  the  fervid  jioontide  of 
passion  and  the  world's  breath. 


*'  Bright  M  the  cua,  hcu*  eyes  the  giiaert  strike. 
And  like  the  sun  tbey  shine  on  all  slikc. 
Yet  graoefut  ease  and  aweetness  void  of  pride 
M  light  bide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide. 
'  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look -on  her  face,  and  you*JI  forget  them  sU.** 


Summer^s  roses  had  long  withered,  yet  stiH 
Frederiok  and  Alphonso  lingered ;  but  this  could 
not  last,  and  one  bright  Autumnal  morning  found 
them  on  their  return.  Frederick  had  not  been  able 
to  persuade  Alicia  to  come  to  the  city ;  she  pre- 
ferred her  own  sw^t  musings  and  pleasures  to  the 
gayety  of  the  fashionable  world.  Alphonso  had 
promised  to  come  often  to  L.,  and  their  letters 
would  serve  to  beguile  the  hours  of  separation* 
As  they  approached  the  city,  all  Frederick's  anima-> 
tion  vanished,-  for  his  treatment  before  he  left  rush- 
ed over  his  mind.  *^How  will  I  be  received,*' 
thought  he.  *<  Will  Gertrude  still  be  cold  and 
sarcastic ?"  -They  arrived  about  noon,  and  the 
evening  hoar  found  him  at  the  stately  mansion  of 
Gertrude  Singleton.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room ;  the  soft  carpet  gave  back  no  an- 
swering sound  to  his  footstep,  aiyl  be  stood  unob* 
served  within  the  door,  like  one  in  a  trance,  .fear- 
ing to  move,  lest  the  vision  before  him  aliould 
vanish. 

Beside  himself,  that  spacious  room  had  but  one 
occupant.  A  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  on  the  mar- 
ble hearth.  The  heavy  satin  folds  of  the  crimson 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  soft  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp  abed  its  meon-like  radiance  on  a  young 
and  lovely  girl,  who  was  gfttcefally  reclining  on  a 
loQoge.  Her  beautiful  silken  l^iir  fell  around  her 
face. and  neck  in  rich  dark  curls,  rendering  still 
purer  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  broad  brow. 
All  uncoflfined  it  flowed,  not  even  a  comb,  or  jew*> 
eU^  arrow  kept  .back  the  encroaching  ringletSt 
from  the-  glowing  cheek  on  which  the  dark  fringes 
of  her  soft  eyelids  rested.  The  stillness  of  her 
slight  and  graceful  form  indicated  perfect  repose, 
and  Frederick  gazed  on  this  scene  with  a  delight 
he  would  willingly  have  prolonged.  But  what 
must  he  do  ?  'Twas  an  awkward  dilemma.  Were 
he  a  favored  lover,  how  soon  might  that  beaatiful 
slumber  be  broken,  by  a  soft  kiss  pressed  on  the 
pearly  brow,  or  coral  lip,  but  alaa !  this  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  by  the  hapless  adorer  who  gazed 
on  her.  Still  som|thing  must  be  done.  The  eer^ 
vant  had  left  the  door  slightly  ajar ;-— Frederiek 
closed  it,  with  less  gentlsness  than  generally  cka^ 
racterized  his  movements.  The  fair  'dreamer 
opened  her  eyes,  and  started  up,  on  seeing  the 
figure  of  a  gentleman. 

Were  you  personating  the  aagd  of  sleep  t  I 
would  the  guardian  of  my  slumbers  night  ever 
assume  so  fair  a  semhUsce,  as  that  I  have  joat 
beheld,"  said  Frederick,  advancing  towarda  her. 
In  the  anrpriae  of  thus  suddenly  meeting  kin  after 
ee  leog  an  abeeases  Gertrude  forget  ker  aaaained 
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coldness,  for  she  really  esteemed  liim,  and  her 
bright  eyes  sparkled  as  she  cordially  exteoded  her 
delicate  hand  to  the  deli^rhted  Frederick. 

"  A  glad  welcome  to  our  gay  city,  Mr.  Living- 
ston ;  I  began  to  fear  you  were  so  charmed  with 
the  poetry  of  the  country,  that  all  our  entice- 
ments, and  th«y  are  not  a  few,  we  think,  would 
fail  to  win  you  back,"  said  she,  in  her  soft  musical 
voice.  How  the  kindness  of  those  ftweet  tones 
thrilled  Frederick's  heart  !• 

**•  The  happiness  I  now  experience  is  far  miore 
than  I  anticipated ;  so  I  can  regret  nothing  I  have 
left,  and  your  memory,  at  least,  Miss  Singleton, 
must  reproach  you  with  treachery,  if  yon  find  cause 
to  accuse  me  of  insensibility  to  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  M." 

Gertrude  blushed  as  she  answered, "  I  do  not 
accuse  you  of  insensibility,  far  from  it, — but,  you 
know,  you  are  so  enamored  of  Nature,  that  I 
might  well  think  the  charms  of  her  sister,  Art,  who 
chiefly  reigns  with  us,  had  been  forgotten,  or  an- 
eared  for,  in  her  presence.*' 

*'  I  certainly  prefef  Nature  to  Art,  even  if  she 
be  sometimes  rude  ;  but  I  do  not  despair  of  find- 
ing her  here  with  Art  as  a  handmaid  by  her  side.** 

^*~I  rather  think  the  handmaid  would ^soon  be  mis* 
tress,  and  poor  Nature  weeping  at  the  mockery 
she  met." 

'*  Alas!  'tis  too  true  ;  but,  could  you  stand,  as  1 
hiave  lately  done,  on  the  shore  of  a  lovely  lake, 
with  its  gentle  waves  heaving  beneath  the  moon- 
beams, like  the  pulses  of  an  ardent  heart  beneath 
the  glances  of  beloved  eyes,  and  the  silent,  solemn 
spell  of  beautiful,  glorious  night  around  you,  or  on 
the  lone  mouOtain-top,  with  the  world  beneath  you 
and  the  mysterious  heavens  above,  whilst  your 
thoughts  soared  far  away  to  the  watching  stara, 
and  your  spirit  roamed  the-  tllimitaUe  space,  ask- 
ing uf  the  wonders  of  unknown  worlds, — Ohi  how 
tasteless  and  tame  would  the  excitement  of  the  fes- 
tive hall  and  fashionable  world  appear !  How  would 
the  veil,  which  Lb  lio-carefully  drawn  over  the  heart, 
be  cast  aside,  and  all  its  pore,  holy  and  true  feel- 
ings be  awakened  and  revealed  by  the  magic  power 
of  Natnre's  talismans,  beauty,  peace  and  troth ! 
Alone  with  Nature,  the  heart,  and  God,  hew  would 
the  tinsel  and  mockery  of  this  life  among  men  fall 
from  our  spirits,  leaving  us  free  and  blest  !** 

As  he  dwelt,  with  eloquent  W0rds,  on  the  bliss  ef 
nature,  truth  and  purity,  Gertrude  listened  to  his 
low  earnest  tones,  and  marked  the  impassioned 
feeling  which  beamed  over  his  beautiful  oonnte- 
nance,  and  the  soul  which  lighted  bis  dark  bloe 
eyes,  and  her  heart  trembled  with'  responsive  emo- 
tion, ^heir  eyes  met,  and  as  nb»  cast  hers  down, 
whilst  a  deep  blush  mantled  face  and  btow,  bow 
felt  the  lover  ?  He  had  seen  her  in  the  foil  blaxe 
of  beauty  in  festive  halls,  in  her  simple  white  dress 
mi^st  her  birds'  and  flowers,  in  the  beaotifol  qoie- 
tade  of  innocent  repoae  a  few  momenta  beibre ; 


but  never  had  she  appeared  so  lovely  as  now,  wbea 
he  gaaed  on  that  dewy  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  and 
read  in  those  the  expression  of  a  sool  stirred  by 
pare  and  ennobling  feelings,  which  his  words  had 
awakened.  Twas  a  moment  fraught  with  bliss, 
as  he  sat  silently  regarding  her.  His  chair  was 
drawn  close  to  her  seat;  the  feelings  of  ardent 
affection,  which  had  so  long  been  pent  op  in  his 
heart,  were  trembling  on  his  lips. 

At  this  nf^oment^  the  door  opened,  and  Charles 
Marchmont  entered.  He  was  one  of  the  clique, 
which  had  conspired  against  Frederick.  At  first,  he 
did  it  only  to  gratify  his  mocking  spirit,  but  oueriy 
heartless,  reckless  and  dissipated,  he  felt  Frede* 
rick's  eondoct  a  rebuke,  and  readily  joined  in  the 
persecution  against  him :  but  proud,  jealous  and 
sensitive,  as  he  saw  his  power  despised,  his  com- 
pany shunned,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasore  Gertrude 
took  in  Frederick's  society,  hatred  and  jealousy 
began  to  exert  their  influence  over  his  mind,  and 
he  left  no  means  untried  to  render  Frederick  ridico- 
lous  and  nnworthy,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Ger- 
trude. Yet  bis  guarded  words  and  seeming  eour- 
tesy  gave  Frederick  no  opportunity  for  xeseotmeDt* 
A  gilded  serpent,  which  lurked  among  roses,  was 
Charles  March nooDt.  Frederick's  earnest  manner, 
and  Gertrude's  embarrassment  as  be  entered,  eaoght 
his  quick  eye,  and,  as  he  made  his  graceful  saluta- 
tion, he  said, 

"  I  fe&r  1  am  de  trop,  yon  are  certainly  much 
engaged  with  some  very  absorbing  subject,— will 
you  let  me  be  a  sharer  t*'  and  he  seated  himself  by 
Gertrude.  "Come, Mr.  Livingston, proceed,— but 
first  tell  me  what  it  is  about,  if  you  can.  Miss  Sin* 
gleton." 

**  Mr.  Livingston  was  describing  some  beautiful 
scenes  be  has  lately  witnessed.'* 

"  Ah  \  romancing  1  if  thou  art  in  that  mood,  *  fair 
ladye,*  1  most  say  adieu.  I  cannot  wage  such 
a  -war  with  our  poetietd  friend ;  even  your  pitiless 
eyes  ^ would  weep  to  see  my  total  discomfiture.  I 
left  the  sprightly  Leston  a  moment  since,  1*11  hie 
again  to  lier  gay  eirele,"  and  he  rose  to  go. 

^'  Pray,  be  seated,  Mr.  Marchmont,'*  aaid  Ger- 
trude, much  disconcerted,  for  she  was  not  free 
from  that  false  shame,  which  so  many  experience 
when  fbnnd  expressing,  or  encouraging  sentiments 
loo  refined  and  exalted  to  pass  current  with  the 
mas».  She  knew  the  power  of  Charles*  mockery, 
and  his  influenoe  with  their  oliqoe,  and  dreaded 
the  expose  he  woold  make  of  her  participation  in 
the  "poetical  Frederick's  romance."  Besides, 
Marchmont  was  a  lover,  and  she  wished  to  pre- 
serve her  power  over  him,  so  she  yielded  to  a 
slavish  fear  tod  stooped  to  conciliate  one  she,  in 
truth,  despised.^  Her  knowledge  of  Frederick's 
nobleness^  and  the  utter  heartlessnOss  of  the  c^i- 
nions  his -enemies  advocated,  should  have  rendered 
her  soperior  to  these  fears,  but  sooh  was  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  sentiment  with  those  with  wboaa 
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•be  aaMoUled.  fixeeouvely  fond  of  admiratioo, 
Gerinide  had  nol  the  mwrai  coiuage  to  be  sioeere— 
bel,  moaldinf  her  aoniiers  and  expresaioas  to  pleaae 
all,  and  to  aeoore  that  vorahip  her  eharma  called 
forth,  ahe  inaaiuiibly  auffered  heartkaaoeaa  of  de- 
meanor >and  haughty  aelf-rehanoe  to  aaorp  the 
place  of  that  dignified  and  gfraeeful  sincerity,  and 
that  oordial.traat  which  prove  the  chief  aUractiopa 
of  the  female  cbaraoterb  Hearing  only  aneera  at 
depth  of  feeling  and  elevatioa  of  thought,  ahe  had 
learned  to  curl  thai  beauteoaa  lip  in  aeorn,  and,  in 
place  of  the  gentle  reaponae  of  earoeat,  fervent 
feelia||f>  waa  heard  the  oapekieg  taunt  and  bitter 
Mtort. 

Alas  i  that  the  l>itteme88  andcallouaneaa  of  the 
world-bardened  heart  should  be  aaanmed  by  ypath, 
baaiahing  the  high,  dreams,  the  glowing  hopes,  and 
pore  aapirations,  which  only  stir  the  heart  at -that 
time,  when  the  darker  truths  of  life  Are  shut  our 
by  the  golden  cortaina  of  youth  and  hope !  With- 
ered be  the  hand,  that  plaoea  the  mask  of  hypoo- 
riay  over  the  aoui !  Oh !  could  thoee  unthinking 
oaee,  who  teach  their  lips  the  sneer,  and  their 
tongnes  the  taunt,  who  oruah  generous  impulaea 
end  ennobling  tboughta,  fe^l  then  the  bttiemese  of 
apirit.that  &lla  on  the  heartless  or  aeul- wrung 
Totary  of  the-world  \  could  they  know  how,  in  after 
years,  thoee  dreams,  hopes,  aspirations  and  feel- 
ings, one  by  one,  pass  avt'ay,  leaving  the  heart  dea- 
litute,  in  a  sluggish  calm;  could  they  aee  the 
flames,  that  mount  ao  high  in  youth^s  morning, 
all  qaeoehed  and  dead,  and  but  the  bitter  aahea  of 
repeated  disappointment  scattered  around,  Oh ! 
woold  they  not  cherish,, a»  priceless,  sincerity, 
kindnesB  and  freahness  pf  feeling  1  'Tie  a  mourn- 
fol  troth ;  aa  well  may  we  reatore  the  golden  doat, 
broahed  from  the  winga  of  the  butterfly,  as  replace 
them,  once  cruabed,  or  banished,  in  the  heart. 

The  evening  wore  on,J>ttt  brought  to  Frederick 
no  more  aoch  houra  of  bliss  as  the  last}  Gertrude 
waa  again  the  eoUl  aneeres  at  (ruth  and  feeling,  and 
with  a  aickened  heart  Frederick  bade  them  adieu. 
He  almoat  renounced  Gertrude  that  night,  deem- 
ing her  the  artful  coquette  he  so  often  heird  her 
named.  Bat  there  waa  &  nameleaa  fascination 
about  this  beantiful  girL .  In  their  next  interview, 
ahe  waa  all  gentieneaa  and  kindneaa,  again  the 
high-eooled,  feeling  woman.  Frederick  forgot  bis 
angoiah  and  resolutions,  and  was  oooe  more  the 
devoted  lover.  Yet  Gertrude  was  not  a  coquette 
designedly,  though  she  culpably  yielded  to  the  tran- 
aient  emotions  which  her  desire  to  please  caUed 
forth.  The  acknowledged  belle  of  the  circle  in 
which  ahe  moved,  winning  all  hearts  by  her  fasci- 
nating mannera*  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
ahe  never  thought  of  the  wounds  her  levity  in- 
flicted OB  the  sensitive  spiriu  of  those  who  i«est 
loved  her.  When  made  aware  of  her  transgres- 
aion,  how  sweetly  would  ahe  make  amends,  and  all 
waa  forgiven  and  forgotten,  tiU-  the  fie^uent  recur- 


rence of  these  momentary  utdtiadoesses  at  lengtii 
compelled  Ker  frienda  to  believe  her,  if  not  heart- 
less, at  least  very  unmindful  of  her  duties  to  them, 
and  her  graceful  petitiooa  for  pardon  were  ascribed 
to  poUoy. 

**  K  perfect  woown,  oobly  pleaned, 
^     To  warn,  to  comrpit  and  conunand ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  soraelhing  of  an  angel  light." 

Though  so  uniformly  quiet,  even  to  sadness,  and 
shrinking,  Mary  Middlpton  possessed  a  strength  and 
elevation  of  eharacter  of  which  few  were  aware ; — 
but  truthfulness  was  its  chief  charm.  Efarly 
made  acquainted  with  sorrow,  she  looked  on  the 
world  with  the  eyes  of  a  Christian,  and  saw  noth- 
ing in  it^  allurements  to  repay  its  votaries  for  the 
sacrifices,  of  principles  and  peace  they  made. 

Gifted  with  an  excellent  mind,  which  a  fond 
fathet^s  care  had  highly  cultivated,  and  endowed 
with  som^  rare  gifts,  she  passed  quietly  along,  at- 
taching to  her  all  who  came  within  her  sphere. 

In  person,  she  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  Ger- 
trude— tall  and  dignified,  with  a  profusion  of  gol- 
den curls  ebading  a  face  sweet  in  its  every  feature 
and  expression.  Her  complexion  was  the  purest 
blonde,  and  the  blush  on  her  cheek  was  delicate  as 
the  "  reflected  hue  of  the  rose,^^  or  the  tinge  on 
the  carmine  lip  of  the  sea-shell.  Such  was  the 
friend  of  the  fashionable,  brilliant,  volatile  Gertrude 
Singleton. 

Frederic.k  and  Mary  were  also  friends.  There 
were  many  congenial  traits  between  them,  and  to 
her  he  unfolded  all  his  hopes  and  fears  of  Gertrude. 
Mary  had  pften  noticed  her  kindness  to  him  in  pri* 
vate,  and  her  coldness  in  public  when  the  eyes  of 
any  o{^  the  clique  were  on  them ;  and  more  than 
once  had  she  expostulated  with  Gertrude  on  the 
cruelty  and  hypocrisy  of  such  conduct,  and  again 
and  again  did  the  heedleaa  girl  admit  the  fault  and 
promise  amendment. 

One  evening  they  aat  together  in  Gertrude's 
room,  and  Mary  had  been  striving  to  convince  her 
how  wrong  she  waa  \  but  to  all  arguments  she  an* 
swered— 

*'  WeU,  Mary,  he  ought  not  to  lay,  himself  ao 
open  to  satire ;  he  is  as  artless  as  a  school-girl,  or 
yourself,  or  he  would  see  how  Charles  Marchmoot 
and.  Frank  Harcqurt,  and  the  other  young  men 
amnee  themselves  at^.his  expense." 

*  He  knows  it  Gertrude,  but  is  nobly  indiflerei^t 
to  the  opinions  of  those  he  cannot  esteem,  and 
deema  you  so  too  ^  therefore  is  your  conduct  inex- 
plicable." 

*  Well,  he  must  not  expect  me  to  follow,  or  en- 
courage him  in  his  flights  and  rhapsodies.  I  do  like 
Frederick  Livingston,  biit — I  like  others  too,  and 
if  he  chooses  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  I  am 
aore  I  cannot  help  it,"  was  the  pettish  rejoinder. 

'*  Is  it  then  lidicoloua  to  be  sincere  and  pure  \ 
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Ok!  Gertnide,  beware  Whst  yoo  do;  1  fear  yoo 
will  wilfully  estrange  a  noble  iieart— %nd  you  can 
help  casting  on  him  that  ridicule  which  alone  he 
feels,  and  deeply*  }  mean  that  which  proceeds 
from  your  own  lips.  Yoo  are  generally  the  first 
to  cast  back  the  sneer ,«-he  loves  yon  Gertrude, 
and  this  should  deter  a  kind  heart  from  inflieting 
needless  pain ;  if  ypu  cannot  esteem  and  love  him, 
discourage  him  at  once,  do  not  induce  hopes  which 
you  destroy  the  next  hour.  'Tis  cruelty,  Gertrude, 
and,  at  least,  my  friend,  be  true  to  your  own  heart." 

Gertrude  was  moved  and  troubled, — ^but,  in  a 
moment,  she  said,  **  Well,  Mary,  I  promise  to  be 
so  good  hereafter,  so  now  don't  lecture  me  any 
more.  Let  us  begin  oar  toilette,  *tis  past  eight, 
and  our  guests  will  soon  be  here  ;^  and  she  threw 
her  graceful  arms  round  Mary  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  her  delicate  cheek. 

There  was  a  small  party  at  Gertrude's  that  even- 
ing, and  she  kept  her  promise,  even  though  the 
jealous  eye  of  the  mocking  Marchmont  watched 
her ;  but  when  her  head  pressed  her  pillow,  the 
remembrance  of  Frederick's  countenance,  radiant 
with  happiness  when  he  bade  her  adieu,  rejiaid 
her  for  her  forbearance  and  kindness.  But,  alas ! 
for  Frederick,  Mary  was  not  always  with  Gertrude, 
and  again  and  again  did  he  suffer  from  the  on- 
kindness  of  her  he  loved  with  entire  devotion. 

"  Oh !  that  there  should  be 
Things,  which  we  love  with  such  deep  tenderness, 
But,  through  that  love,  to'  learn  how  moeh  of  wo 
Dwells  in  one  hour  like  this  !'* 

^was  the  strnset  hour  of  a.  calm  bright  day  in 
the  "  month  of  flowers,*'  and  those  sweet  visitanu 
of  a  season  were  filling  with  fragrance  the  mild 
breeze,  which  came  through  an  open  window  of 
Frederick's  home  in  L.  On  a  couch  beside  it  lay 
Alphonso  Graham  ;  AKcia  sat  by  him,  holding  his 
emaciated  hand,  and  gazing,  with  teaiful  eyes,  on 
his  bumiDg  oheek. 

He  was  dying  of  consumption,  brought  on  by 
his  indefatigahle  exertk)ns.  When  be  at  last  gave 
np  hope,  he  yielded  to  Frederick's  earnest  solicita- 
tions, and  removed  to  L.  with  his  mother.  His 
friend  thought  the  pure  air  and  Alicia's  soothing 
attentions  and  love  would  benefit  him,  but  Alphonso 
knew  he  came  to  die. 

'  But  Alicia  dreamed  not  of  death ;  as  the  eool 
breeze  lifted  the  dark  curls  from  his  fevered  tem- 
ples, and  gave  a  momentary  freshness  to  his  lan- 
guid countenance,  she  felt  hope  springing  up  in  her 
heart.  Alas !  that  kindling  up  of  life  was  like  the 
glorious  hues  spread  on  the  clouds,  Alphonso  lay 
silently  watching — soon,  soon  to  pass  silently  away. 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  as  he  gazed  oh  them 
and  the  curling  waters  of  the  lake.  How  often 
had  he  skimmed  its  waves,  with  the  dear  one  at 
his  side ;  how  often  watched  the  sun  sink  behind 
that  distant  range  of  mountains,  bat  these  joys 


were  all  with  the  past.  Ue.miist  le^ve  the  eafth, 
so  filled  with  love  and  beattty,«nd  lie  down  in  tlie 
darkness  -  and  silence  oC  the  nwttw  grave.  Bat 
Alphonso  was  a  chrisUan,  and,  with  the  eye  of 
faith^  saw  heaven's  bright  portals  opentpg  beyond. 

He  turned  from  the  beautiffal  scene,  and,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  said,  *^  Alicia,  my  own  love,  'tis  a 
month  this  evening  to  our  bridsil— how  have  I 
longed  for4ts  approach  t  with  what  blissAil  thoogfate 
has  its  anticipatii>n  filled  my  heart !  .  but  I  fetA 
that  long  ere  that  wished  for  morning  dawns,  my 
^rit  will  be  in  the  hone  of  the  blest— I  irust  yoa 
are  prepared  to  resign  me--^ad  it  piea^  God  to 
spare  my  life,  I  feel  many  years  of  happiness  were 
in  store  for  us,  but,  oh !  may  He  enaUe  us  U  say, 
'Thy  will  be  done.*" 

**  Resign  yen  Alphonso !  Oh,  yon  will  not,  yea 
must  not  die !"  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  him 
and  wept  passionately. 

**  It  is  a  bitter  straggle  to  leave  you,  my  Alicia — 
but  learn  subjection  to  God's  will.  Alicia,  let  me 
not-  die  without  the  hope  of  meeting  you  in  a  better 
world.  Look  op,  Alioia — do  you  see  that  beanli- 
ful  star?  how  calmly  it  shines  over  the  clonds 
through  which  it  baa  struggled !  It  is  the  type  of 
a  spirit  that  rises  superior  over  the  dark,  clouds  of 
life.  Oh !  you  know  not  the  strength  of  a  heart 
that  rests  on  God."  He  4ook  from  his  pillow  a 
small  Bible. — '*  This  is  Alphonso's  last  gift  to  his 
Alicia»  promise  to  read  and  follow  its  precepts,  it 
will  guide  yoii  to  my  home  when  I  heave  yon." 

In  an  agony  of  tears  the  almost  inaodibie^  pn>* 
mise  was  given. 

Long  did  the  dying  lover  strive  to  soothe,  with 
the  inspired  promises,  the  breaking  heart  of  her  he 
loved.  In  two  days  more,  the  cold  earth  was 
heaped  over  all  that  remained  of  the  gifted  and 
beloved  Alphonso  Graham.  His  desolate  mother 
did  not  long  survive  her  eon.  Many  were  the  lee- 
sons  of  resignation  she  gave  the  mourning  Alicia ; 
but  that  proud  heart  needed  other  afflictions,  ere 
it  was  humbled,  flefusing  all  comfort,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  wildest  gtief,  which  was  soeceeded 
by  an  apathy  from  which  nothing  could  arooae  her. 
Frederick  removed  her  from  L.,  now  so  fraught 
with  painful  memories ;  but  vain  were  all  endea- 
vors to  restore  to  her  the  least  cheerfulness,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  Frederick  returned  to  M.,  hoping 
that  time  would  bring  a  core,  for  that  grief,  which 
even  his  love  and  attentions  could  not  alleviate. 

Shrouded  in  the  deepest  xnourniag,  Alicia  sedn- 
ded  herself  from  her  most  intimate  friends,  and 
dwelt  alone  with  her  sorrow. 

*'  I  would  bind  my  heart  as  soon. 

To  the  fickle  wind  or  changing  moon." 

Gertrude  Singleton  and  Charles 'Marchmont  sat 
together  in  her  drawing  room.  Hisusiial  light  man- 
ner was  earnest,  and  his  voice  soft  and  low,  as  he 
said*— ^*  Years' ago  there  wa3;aB  ardent  boy,  who 
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ebenadad  a  dream  of  bMtttyud  delight.  Tkreogh 
the  nany  ehaQgiag  acenes  and  yeen  of  yosth  aod 
maohood  waa.tlierealiaalion  of  thairisieo/sooghl; 
many  were  .the  soft  aod  bright  eyee  to  which  he 
turned,  hoping  to  $nd  it  there,  and  many  the  gentle 
hearts  he  eoagbt.  Would  you  knew  ihe  dream  1 
Twae  of  a  being  glorioaely  beaotiful,  and  she  was 
kind  and  true,  to  him,  and  their  hearts  were  bpntid 
in  one.  Yoa  behold  the  youthful  dveamer  before 
you.  Yon  are  the  embodiment  of  the  sj^irit  of 
that  dream.  Oh!  Grertrnde,  will  yon  also  be  to 
me  the  kind  and  true  in  heart  V^  and  he  gazed  ear- 
nestly into  the  beautiful  lace  of  the  listener  as  he 
knelt  before  her. 

"Rise,  Mr.  Marchmont;!  am  no  divinity  to 
bow  the  knee  before,  and  least  of  all,  to  one  who 
bears  a  heart  that  can  so  soon  •  forget,'*  was  the 
•old  reply. 

Marchmont  gaaed  on  her  with  surpriae — ^he  bad 
not  expected  so  .calm  a  repulse,. but,  in  a  moment, 
lie  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said —  . 

^*A  heart  that  can  so  soon^  forget !  What  .mean 
you.  Miss  Singleton  ?" 

"  That  your  enthusiastic  rhapsody  were  better 
addressed  to  £mma  Leston^  whom  you  worshipped 
a  few  months  since,  or  one  of  xhe  many  others  who 
have  heard  your  changeless  towsw" 

"  Ah  !  Gertrude" 

"  Miss  Singleton,  if  you  please." 

"Well — Miss  Singleton,  could  you  read  my 
heart,  these  taunts  would  all  be  hushed !  'Tia  true 
I  have  bowed  at  many  shrines,  but  you  only  have 
I  loved." 

"  If  you  have  not  loved  them,  you  are  still  more 
heartless  than  ever  I  deemod  yoa,  and  to  the  next 
new  iace,  thus  will  you  paint  your  love  to  me.'* 

"  And  is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  love,  my  de- 
Totion  to  you,  the  end  of  all  my  fond  hopes  ?" 

"It  is." 

Graceiolly,  but  with  frigid  coldness,  Gertrude 
returned  his  parting  salutation,  and,  with  a  hurried 
step  and  flushed  cheek,  Marchmont  reached  bis 
home.  Throwing  himself  on  a  sofa  iu  the  drawing* 
room,  Ihe  various  feelings  which  agitated  hi&breast 
chased  each  other  in  quick  succession  over  his 
handsome  face;  surprise,  indignation,  and  disap- 
pointment were  pictured  there^  and  dark  suspicion 
wa9  busy  at  hie  heart,  and  threw  her  gloom  across 
his  brow.  A  fe  w  moments4ifter,  bis  sister  entered ; 
he  had  heard  her  bid  adieu  to  some  gentleman  at 
the  door,  and  asked,  ^/ 

"  Who  wna  yout  escort,  Amiie  V* . 

"  Mr.  Livingston." 

"  Livingston  ! — Pray  when  ttid  he  begin  to  be- 
stow such  favors  on  you  !** 

"  He  met  me  iu  a  scene  of  danger,  half  dead 
with  fright.  As  I  crossed  P.  street,  two  men  be- 
gan fighting,  the  crowd  which  gathered  round 
hemmed  me  in,  and  I  could  not  extricate  mysdf. 
Bir.  XaviDgsCoo  passed  at  the  momeot  and  offe^ 


me  his  escort  to  see  me  safely  homfti  He^  must 
be  a  noble  yooog  man,  Charles,  in  spite  of  all  we 
hear  of  him." 

"  Curses  on  him,  curses  on  him,"  muttered  her 
brother  fiercely  and  left  the  house.  Annie  had, 
unconsciously,  touohed  a  jarring  chord.    "  Yes,  1 

9  it  all,  he  has  ^Id  Gertrude  Singleton  of  some 
of  my  foolish  boasts  of  my  conquests  of  Emma 
Lesten  and  others — but,  curse  him,  he  shall  not 
escape -my  vengteanoe,  the  soft  hypocrite.  A  month 
ago  she  would  have  been  mine — but" 

"  <  But*  what  are  you  ,raving  and  racing  about, 
at  this  rate,  in  the  open  street  ?*'  said  the  toioe  ef 
Frank  Haroouit  by  his  side. 

"  Why-i^-enough — ^I  told  you  I  should  see  Ger* 
trude  this  morning,  and,  instead  of  a  gracious  ac- 
ceptance, I  have  met  a  haughty  refusal-— and,  to 
me, 'tis  plainly  the  work  of  Frederick  Livingston." 

"  Has  Miss.  Singleton,  or  any  other,  intimated 
this  to. you !" 

"  No,  nor  need  they.  Who  else  could,  or  would 
dare  ? — and  he  shidl  find  he  cannot  cross  my  path 
with  impunity.** 

"  Be  not  over  hasty,  Marchmont ;  I  know  he  is 
an  effeminate  canter^  but  scarce  think  heM  venture 
so  far  as  this.** 

"  What !  do  you  advocate  any — ^bot  see,  yonder 
he  comes.*'  As  the  unconscious  Frederick  ap* 
proaohed,  Marchmont  lifted  his  hat,  and  with  a 
smile  said,  "  Will  Mr.  Livingston  deign  a  word 
with  me  V* 

Frederick  stopped. 

<'  I  paust  return  you  my  thanks,  Mr.  Livingston^ 
for  your  kind  and  honorable  mention  of  me.ta 
Miss  Singleton." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  meriting  such  thanks^  Mr. 
Marchmont.*' 

"  Doubtless,  smooth  villain,"  said  Charles,  losing 
tAi  self-control ;  but,  did  you  not  tell  her  hojv 
fickle  and  false  Charles  Marchmont  wasV* 

"  You  are  insulting,  Mr.  Marchmont,  and  your 
words  must  be  explained — but  I  will  ask  one  ques- 
tion,—who  was  your  informant  V 

"  No  one — but  I  know  you,  cunning  hypocrite ; 
you  hav^  Sought  to  ingratiate  yourself  by  misrep* 
resenting  my  indiscretions." 

"  I  am  not  sg  intimate  with  Mr.  Marchmont,  as 
his  words  would  lead  one  to  believe  ;  ignorance 
of  most  of  his  actions  is  my  happiness — ^but  you 
shall  hear  from  me  soon,"  and  he  passed  on. 

**  Oh !  deep  is  a  wounded  hearti  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong  ; 
And  fall  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight. 
Doth  the  ire  of  cniahed  affection  light.** 

A  gloomy  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  itsolose ; 
the  rain  fell  heavily  on  the  withered  leaves  which 
strewed  the  earth,  and  the  large  drops  trickled 
down,  like  tears,  from  the  black  and  naked  branefaes 
above.    Without,  all  was  desolation  and  woe ;  but 
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within  the  dwelling,  wliielirBtood  amidst  this  nioarD* 
fo!  aceoe,  the  deaolation  was  gxeater,  the  woe 
deepejr,  for  their  blighting  hreiath  was  on  thai  frail 
and  qoivering  string,  the  homan  heart. 

Alicia  sat  motionleiis,  gazing  on  an  open  letter 
she  held  tightlj  in  her  hand ;  her  rich  dark  hair 
feU  in  dishevelled  masses  around  her.  Bat  the 
wild  moornfainess  of  the  tearless  eyes ;  the  ago- 
nixed  expression  of  the  pallid  face,  told  what  a 
tempest  of  grief  had  preceded  this  death-like  calm. 
Slowly  the  pale  lips  nnclose^,  as  she  said — **  I 
ihonght,  Alphoneo,  when  yon  died,  I  could  feel  no 
-more--deeply  did  I  then  drink  of  sorrow^s  bitter 
cup — but  His  over  now,  it  stands  empty  by  my  side, 
I  have  drained  it  to  the  dregs,  I  shall  never  feel 
another  pang. — Another  task  than  idle  grief  awaits 
me  now." 

The  letter  which  had  called  forth  these  words 
was  as  follows : 

M.,  Nov.— rd— . 
**  My  dear  Alicia,  my  cherished  sister : — 

'*  Before  these  lines  reach  yon,  I  shall  be  in  eter- 
nity, and  oh !  how  dreadful  is  the  path  by  which  I 
mast  enter.  My  old  enemy,  Charles  Marchmont, 
hisulted  me,  supposing  I  bad  slandered  him  to  Ger- 
trude. It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  of  my  in- 
nocence. But  one  thing  remained  for  me  to  do, 
in  this  land  which  holds  that  most  horrible  eode  of 
honor,  a  sacred  thing.  I,  a  duellist ! — it  cannot 
be — ^but,  yes,  I  have  challenged  him,  and  in  one 
hour  we  meet ;  but  God  is  my  witness,  there  is 
no  thought  of  murder  in  my  soul,  my  heart  goes 
Bot  with  my  hand.*  I  feel — I  shall  feel.  I  must 
leave  you,  my  sister,  and — Gertrude — Oh !  Alicia 
this  thought  makes  death  more  bitter.  Oh  !  that 
I  might  look-  on  thy  dear  face  once  more.  My 
sister,  my  sister,  how  have  we  loved,  and  thus  I 
die  far  firom  thee.  May  the  God  of  our  yonth,  to 
whom  I  commend  my  soul,  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve thee.     Farewell, 

Your  fond  brother, 

Frbdkricx." 
Beneath  was  written  in  a  delicate  hand; 

**  I  was  yonr  broiher*s  friend,  dear  Alicia,  and 
this  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  him,  with  the  re(}uest, 
that  if  he  fell,  I  would  convey  ^he  sad  tidings  to 
you.  That,  pure  and  noble  spirit  has  indeed  taken 
Us  eternal  flight,  but  let  us  not  mourn  as  those 
without  hope.  He  avows  his  innocence  of  pur- 
pose, arid  our  Heavenly  Father  is  a  God  of  roetty. 
May  He  strengthen  you  fo  bear  this  fiery  trial. 

**  One  who  loves  you  and  feels  for  you  in  this 
deep  affliction.'* 

"But  thou,  though  a  recklesa  mien  be  ihinci 

And  thy  cup  be  crowned. uitb  the  foaniHig  wine. 

By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud— 

By  thine  rye's  quick  flaah  through  it«  troubled  cloud, 

I  know  thee !  it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 

Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here  V'^ 

It  was  winter,  and  a  dazzling  flood  of  moonlight 
pobrad  down  on  the  ratthug  equipages  aadbosj 


groiipe  that  thronged  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  Grerald^s 
brilliant  maaskm  in  M .  Bnt  the  cold,  hrigbtbeams 
were  anheeded  iry  the  gay  individaals  that  erowiieil 
into  the  more  genial  warmth  and  brillianey  -  of 
those  festive  halls.  Every  thing  told  that  cares 
and  sorrows  were  to  be  awhile  forgotten  in  the 
delirious  excitement  of  'pleasore. 

A  tall  and  noble  lady  stood  leaning  on  a  harp  in 
one  of  those  elegaoft  rooms;  the  dark  rich  folds 
of  her  velvet  dress  contrasted  finely  with  the  aiar- 
ble  whitenest  of  her  beantifoi  neefc  and  arms.  Of 
the  same  pure  hee  were  cheek  and  brow,  for,  though 
over  the  former  the  ^' daqnent*4>lood**  wandered 
often,  bright  and  free,  'twas  usoaUy  pale*  as  now. 
Her  glossy  eboa  hair  was  ranply  arranged,  and 
sormoimted  by  a  tiara  of  diamonds.  No  cluster* 
ing  curls,  nor  festooned  braids,  conoeaied  the  clastic 
proportions  of  her  small  head,  or  hid  the  lofty  and 
spacmoe  blow.  Jler  eyes  were  large  and  intensely 
black,  and  the  expression  of  an  indomitable  spirit 
lighted  their  d^pthst  The  beautiful  mouth  was 
perfect  in  repose,  yet  when  smiles  there  leapt  to 
birth,  you  were  startled  by  its  witchery.  As  she 
stood,  almost  motionless,  she  resembled  some  beau- 
tiful statue  from  the  studio  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles, 
bat,  when  she  spoke  or  smiled,  this  vision  van* 
ished,  and  a  living  Venus  breathed  and  glowed 
before  you. 

She  was  the  embodiment  of  perfect  beauty,  and 
so  thought  the  admiring  circle  who  gazed  npoh  her. 

^  1  wonder  why  Beatrice  Merlin  always  wears 
those  dark  velvets-— their  richness  Is  certainly  most 
becoming — but  I  long  to  see  her  in  the  lig^  dra- 
pery, so  much  lof  ed  by  our  southern  maidens,  and 
watch  her  majestic  figure  floating  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,**  said  Gertrude  Singleton  to  a 
gentleman,  on  whose  arm  she  leaned. 

'*  Beatrice  Merlin  dance  ? — why — would  you  put 
Juno  in  the  garb  and  attitude  of  a  eylph  %  Might 
we  not  ask  why  the  brilliant  Miss  Singleion  always 
chooses  spotless  white  for  her  attire-t'* 

The  rich  bloom  foded  slightly  on  Gertrude's 
cheek,  as  she'  gayly  replied,  "  I  think  I  display 
great  skill  in  my  dress.  Now,  are  not  these  vrhite 
buds  finely  contrasted  with  my  jetty  ringlets,  and 
does  not «  white  robe  relieve  the  bright  roee  of  my 
cheek  ?-*but,  in  sooth,  sir,  yooVs  presumptuous  to 
criticise  my  taste,  and  I  will  not  permit  such  liber- 
ties,'* and,  with  a  well-foigned  frowif,  she  accepted 
the  arm  of  another  and  walked  aWay. 

Since  the  death  of  Frederick,  Gertrude  had  not 
appeared  in  her  former  gay  attire,  and  much  of  her 
heartless  manners  had  gradually  disappeared.  But 
these  changes  were  attributed  to  the  capnce  of 
taste  and  love  of  novelty. 

Frederick's  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  in  the 
gay  circle  of  which  he  was  the  ornament.  Was 
it  thai  '*  he  lay  forgotten  in  his  eariy  shroud?" 
Not  BO,  not  so,  there  were  hearts  that  ever  had  hie 
manaory  eoshrined  within  them;  hearts  in  that 
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gay  crowd,  which  were  ever  haunted  by  his  low 
tenes.  and  gentle  nuen ;  bearto  that  remembered 
him  with  anguish  and  remorse,  and  of  these  were 
Gertrude's  and  Marchroont's.  Yet  none  but  Mary 
knew  how  the  former  loved  him  and  moarned  over 
her  omel  foUy  to  him. 

The  rich  tones  of  the  harp,  accompanied  by  a 
Toice  of  surpassing  power  and  sweetness^  vibrated 
through  those  crowded  rooms,  stilling,  as  if  by 
magic,  ihe  noisy  laugh  and  jest.  It  was  the  skill 
and  voice  of  the  beautiful '  Beatrice  that  thus  en- 
ehaineid  them.  The  rapt  expression  of  St.  Cecilia 
was  depicted  on  her  face ;  the  souMit  eyes  were 
raised,  and  she  seemed  borne  away  by  the  music, 
onconaciogs  of  all  around,  as  she  sang,  with  deepest 
feeling,  Byron's  beautiful  song,  ''There's  not  a 
joy  the  world  can  give,  like  that  it  takes  away,"  &c. 
There  was  a  deep  silence  for  aome  moments  afW 
the  chords  had  ceased  to  thrill  benei(th  that  im-' 
passioned  touch,  and  then,  as  she  pushed  away  the 
harp  and  arose,  encomiums  were  heard  from  every 
lip. 

"  Beautiful,  glorious  being !"  said  Charles  March- 
mont,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  her. 
A  fair,  blue-eyed  girl  leant  coiffidingiy  on  his  arm, 
and,  As  he  murmured  these  words,  she  looked  up 
into  his  face.  A  change  came  over  the  bright- 
ness of  her  own,  for  her  quick  eye  caught  the  deep 
admiration  with  which  his  glance  rested  on  the 
beautiful  minstrel  Helen  complained  of  fatigue, 
and  Charles,  after  procuring  her  a  scat,  sought  the 
9ide  of  Beatrice.  Site  was  reclining  on  a  divan, 
surrounded  by  a  circle,  whose  gay  spirits  were 
kept  up. by  her  brilliant  sallies.  Her  cheek  glowed, 
and  her  eye  and  wit  flashed  brighter^  as  the  piquant 
Charles  Marchmont  joined  her.  A  moment  more, 
and  they  were  brandishing  their  poUriied  weapons. 
Again  and  again,  did  he  writhe  beneath  her  cutting 
letorts,  and  shrink  from  the  peals  of  laughter  ber 
sarcasm  provoked  against  him ;  but,  with  renewed 
▼igor,  he  returned  to  the  contest,  but  to  be  van- 
quished, to  the  delight  of  those  aroupd,  who  had 
so  often  suffered,  in  like  ipanner,  from  him. 

Fascinated  by  the  powerful  charmd  of  Beatrice, 
Charles  forgot  he  had  given  bis  hand  to  another, 
for,  with  characteristic  fickleness,  he  bad  forgotten 
the  mortification  of  Gertrude's  rejection,  in  a  new 
love.  He  sought  Helen  no  more  that  evening  and, 
as  she  left  the  roopn,  she  saw  hioi  give  his  arm  to 
Beatrice  to  lead  her  to  her  carriage. 

Beatrice's  society  bad  now  become  necessary  to 
his  happiness;  his  spirit  required  the  excitement 
her  strange  beauty  and  brilliancy  furnished.  Day 
hy  day,  did  he  seek  her,  and  each  hour  did  she 
bind  him  stronger  to  her,  by  her  almost  magic 
spells ; — yet  he  was  often  troubled  in  her  presence. 
Her  insight  into  oharacter,  her  graphic  descrip- 
tiooa  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  the  energy  and  elo- 
qaence  with  which  she  painted  the  horrors  of  an 
avenging  oooscieace  startled  bim.    As  he  looked 


on  her  peculiar  and.  searching  eye,  it  seemed  to 
rend  open  his  heart ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  stood  with 
all  bis  harrowing  reflections  and  bitter  thoughts 
revealed  before  her. 

Marchmont  had  his  hours  of  agony  and  remorse. 
The  pale  corpse  of  the  ranch  wronged  Frederick, 
wrapped  in  his  winding-sheet,  as  he  had  last  seen 
him,  with  the  pallid  hue  of  death  on  that  cheek 
where  the  warm  life-blood  had  revelled  so  freely 
but  a  few  boars  before — ^the  cold,  stiff  form,  once 
so  full  of  grace  and  motion — the  bloodless  and 
silent  lips,  the  sealed  eyes,  and  Oh  !  the  grim  en- 
trance of  the  death-dealing  bullet,  on  the  fair  manly 
brow,  over  which  the  dark  brown  curls  lay  in  heavy 
masses,  all  these  came  before  him  with  fearful  dis- 
tinctness in  the  lone  midnight  hour ;  and  with  them 
ever,  of  late,  came  the  haunting  memory  of  Bea- 
trice's wild  strange  eyes*  With  steady,  unwaver- 
ing penetration,  and  cold  mockery,  they  glared 
upon  him,  till,  in  frensy,  he  fled  from  solitude  and 
sought  boon  companions,  or  wandered  beneath  the 
cold  moonlight,  or  midst  the  tempest,  till  exhausted 
nature  brought  repose.  But  the  light  and  joy  of 
morning  drove  away  these  frightful  phantasms,  and 
he  forgot,  ,when  Beatrice  smiled,  the  horror  of 
those  eyes  at  the  midnight  boor;  *'  It  is  because 
she  sometimes  jspeaks  of  the  stings  of  conscience, 
so  wildly  and  strangely,  that  these  visions  of  her 
haunt  me,"  said  he.  The  image  of  the  forsaken 
Helen  oAen  visited  him  with  reproaches,  and  hs 
feebly  strove  to  return  to  her,  but  in  vain.  The 
morning  hours  were  often  spent  in  reading  to  Bea- 
trice, and  the  evenings  in  walks  and  rides  by  her 
side  :  yet,  that  inexplicable  expression  of  her  eyes 
tortured  him,  and  it  was  almost  constant  now^when 
they  were  so  often  alone.  . 

Once  he  read  to  her  the  tragedy  of  Manfred.    As 
he  finished  these  verses  of  the  incantation, 

*<  By  thy  cold  )ieart  and  serpent  rnnile, 

By  thy  unfalhomed  gulf^  of  guile. 

By  that  jnost  seeming  virtuous  eye» 

By  thy  shut  souPs  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art, 

Which  passed  ibr  baman  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  other's  pain, 

And  by  thy  t>rothcrhood  of  Cain, — 

I  oalt  upon  thee  !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell ! 

"  And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial. 

Which  doih  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  Jie 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  virish,  bqt  as  a  fear ; 

Lx)  \  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clanklesa  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

0*er  thy  heart  and  brain  together, 

Hath  the  word  been  passed— now  wither  !*» 

he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face.  It  was  pale,  paler 
than  ever ;  the  large  eyes  were  dilated  and  fixed  so 
wildly,  so  intensely  upon  himy  that  he  involunta- 
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rily  started.  Her  figure  was  bent  slightly  toward 
biiD,  and  on  her  parted  lip  there  seemed  no  breath. 
The  eyes  only  seemed  to  lire  and  bum  into  his 
soul. 

"  Beatrice  I"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  alarm, 
"  why  do  you  look  thus  ?" 

She  continued  steadfastly  to  regard  him  for  a 
moment,  then  a  soft  light  returned  to  the  eyes  and 
the  lips  wreathed  into  a  smile,  as  she  said, 

"  There  is  something  in  the  power  of  inevitable 
inexorable  fate,  that  fascinates  me  strangely — my 
spirit  had  passed  into  the  words  you  read.*' 

"  And  I  was  the  miserable  Manfred  to  you,  1 
suppose,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

*^  Are  there  not  moments  when  you  feel  even 
Manfred^s  woe  V^  she  asked,  in  a  low  deep  tone, 
and  again  the  eyes  grew  wild.  Marchmont's  hetirt 
sank,  but  he  strove  to  appear  calm. 

^*  Why  that  question ;  do  I  generally  bear  the 
impress  of  a  woe- worn  wretch  ?" 

**  Is  not  mockery  the  sign  of  the  presence,  ratlier 
than  the  absence  of  remorse  and  sorrow  ?  Is  there 
happiness  in  your  restless  eye,  and  in  the  uncon- 
scious sigh  that  flies  your  heart  in  your  hours  of 
wildest  mirth  ?  I  know  too  well  the  bitterness  of 
the  soal  to  be  easily  deceived,"  said  she  earnestly. 

"  And  how  did  Beatrice  Merlin  learn  this  power 
of  reading  hearts  1*' 

"  By  the  sweeping  ^oods  of  woe,  which  have 
passed  over  my  own,  till  I  have  learned  to  control 
its  slightest  throb.  I  have  known  sorrow,  the 
bitterest  of  anguish,  but— not  remorse.*^  She 
paused  and  changed  the  conversation.  Within  the 
next  hour,  light  words  and  unmeaning  jests  passed 
between  them. 

"Nature  hath  assigned 
Two  sovereign  remedies  for  human  grief; 
Reh'gion,  surest,  firmest,  first,  and  best, 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and  te  the  wounded  balm, 
And  strenuous  action  next." 

Charles  beeame  more  and  more  the  slave  of 
Beatrice  ;  his  studies  we^e  neglected,  his  compa- 
nions Slighted,  and  Helen,  his  betrothed  bride,  lay 
forgotten  and  dying.  That  sweet  face  had  lost  its 
happy  light — those  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  by 
floods  of  tears,  and  the  rose  had  faded  from  that 
thin  cheek — yet  he  who  had  wrought  all  this  blight 
knew  not  of  her  doom.  Many  moons  had  shone 
coldly  on  the  hapless  Helen,  since  ber  lover  stood 
by  her  side,  yet  she  uttered  no  complaint,  but  lay 
sinking  slowly  into  the  grave.  ''  Oh  !  the  depths 
of  woe  that  lie  in  a  young  blighted  spirit !"  And 
Beatrice — a  change  had  passed  over  lier  spirit  and 
radiant  beauty !  Was  it  frorfi  love  ?  Ah !  no,  never 
could  that  cold,  haughty  heart  writhe  beneath  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  love.  It  was  the  unsatisfying 
of  the  spirit  she  felt.  Her  wish  was  fulfilled,  and 
now  she  sat  in  mournful  bitterness,  with  an  aimless 
fbture  before  her.    She  saw  Cbsrles  Marchmont, 


in  humility  and  grief  ^ef  soul,  bowed  before  her — 
suspense  bad  wrought,  to  ita  utmost  tension,  every 
chord '  of  his  excitable  spirit ;  he  felt  that  on  her 
decision  of  his  fate  hung  happiness  or  misery. 
And  this  decision  he  hadyainly  sought;  sheVoald 
not  let  him  breathe  the  love  which  was  consumieg 
him ;  again  aAd  again  hdd  she  checked  its  on t- 
pourings  on  his  lips,  and  he  was  on  the  nek  of 
suspense. 

Beatrice  saw  it  all — she  had  turned  coldly  from 
other  conquests  she  had  not  sought,  but  she  exulted 
in  the  tortures  of  Charles.  As  her  eye  rested  on 
his  haggard,  anxious  countenance,  once  so  lit  vrith 
mirth  and  mockery,  his  heart  wearing  the  many 
fetters  of  love  so  lightly,  it  dilated  with  joy,  and 
the  beautiful  and  firm  lip  quivered  with  delight. 
She  no  longer  sought  the  hall  of  pleasure.  In  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  magnificent  home  she  revelled 
in  the  throes  of  her  victim,  and  never  did  s  day 
pass  without  this  fiendish  gratification,  forC^harles 
was  there  whenever  he  could  obtain  admittance. 

The  shadows  of  twilight  had  clothed  every  ob- 
ject with  its  sombre  hue,  and  Beatrice  sat  alone 
amidst  its  sabdoed  light,  in  her  spacious  drawing* 
room.  She  was  leaning  her  psde  cheek  on  her 
hand  which  rested  on  the  side  of  an  open  window 
overlooking  a  beautiful  garden. 

WasHhat  pale,  mournful  face  and  dejected  mien 
the  same  which,  by  its  brilliancy  and  grace,  had 
fascinated  beholders  in  pleasure's  glittering  halls  1 

"  And  this  is  lif(j,''  said  she,  bitterly,  **  that  is 
clung  to  with  soeh  tenacity.  What  has  it  brought 
me,  to  whom  it  promised  so  much  in  my  youths 
«arly  morn — sorrow,  despair  and  uneasiness.  Oh  F 
that  I  might  lie  down  in  the  quiet  grave  and  be  at 
rest." 

A  soft  footfall  attracted  her  attention,  and  look- 
ing round,  she  saw  a  young  giirl  by  her  side.  With 
the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  face  was  mingled '  an 
expression  of  pity  not  wholly  free  fr6m  reproof,  as, 
in  a  low  and  tremulous  Toice,  she  said, 

**  Alicia  Livingston,  one  you  haie  deeply  wrong- 
ed, I  trust  innocently,  desires  to  see  you.'' 

With  a  wild  start  the  la4y  gazed  on  the  speaker. 

"  Who  are  you  %  and  why  do  yon  address  rae  by 
that  hameV' 

''  YoQ  have  deceived  many,  but  Mary  Middleton 
could  never  forget  or  mistake  the  beautiful  face  of 
that  sister,  who  was  so  dear  to  her  lost  friend, 
though  it  is  80  fearfully  changed  by  evil  passions, 
from  the  innocent  loveliness  which  first  fascinated 
my  youthful  gaze.  Your  brother,  Frederick,  had  a 
miniature  of  you — ^look  on  it — ^it  was  sent,  with 
that  last  letter,  to  me,  whose  task  it  was  to  inform 
you  of  that  brother's  death." 

**  And  you  are  my  lost  Frederick's  friend.  Oh  ? 
there  is  yet  love  in  my  heart  for  you,"  and  she 
clasped  Mary  in  her  arms  and  wept,  the  first  team 
she  had  shed  for  long  months  of  anguish  and  woe. 
After  a  few  moments,  she  said,  calmly,  <*  It  is  well 
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I  saw  yoa  to-night-*ln  a  few  days  I  shall  leare 
this  place  forever — ^I  have  arenged  my  brother's 
death,  and  planted  an  arrow  of  keenest  point  in  the 
quivering  heart  of  his  murderer.  My  task  on  earth 
is  done,  and  I  go  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  my 
weary  life  in  a  convent,— -earth  can  never  more 
bring  me  bliss,  or  woe." 

*'  Say  not  so,  Alicia ;  yoa  must  look  on  a  scene 
this  night,  which,  I  trust,  will  change  the  guilt  of 
your  heart  to  peace— but  we  must  linger  no  longer. 
Will  yon  go  with  me  V 

"  Whither,  and  for  what  reason  V 

"  To  a  death-bed.  I  can  tell  you  no  more  now ; 
hasten,  or  we  may  be  too  late." 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached  a  cottage-like 
building,  half  hidden  with  clustering  vines.  Mary 
opened  the  latticed  gate  and  they  entered  the  house. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light 
through  an  open  window,  rendering  still  paler  the 
marble-like  features  of  a  young  girl  who  lay  on  a 
bed  beneath  it. 

"  Where  have  you  brought  me,  and  why  ?"  said 
Alicia. 

The  dying  girl  raised  herself  eagerly,  as  she 
heard  the  words,  and  Said,  "  Oh  I  then  you  are 
innocent,  come  close  to  me,  lady.  I  am  the  be- 
trothed of  Charles  Marchmont,  whose  love  you 
won  from  me,  I  thought  designedly,  and  I  hated 
yoa  till  the  angel  by  your  side  taught  me  how 
blessed  it  was  to  forgive. — Oh !  you  cannot  know 
what  it  is  to  be  loved,  and  then  to  have  all  those 
aweet  ties,  which  have  bound  your  heart,  torn  rudely 
away,  and  you  left  in  utter,  utter  desolation — You 
cannot  know  how  I  have  loved  and  suffered — but 
it  is  nearly  over  now, — ^you  are  more  worthy  his 
love — but  he  loved  me  once — and  you  will  not  envy 
me  this,  now  that  his  heart  is  wholly  thine.  Do 
not  cast  him  from  you.  I  could  not  die  without 
telling  you  I  forgave  you — Had  I  known  your  in- 
nocence, the  secret  should  have  slept  with  me  in  the 
grave. — ^Tell  Charles  I  forgive  him,  and  pray  him  to 
OMet  me  in  heaven — Oh !  promise  me  to  lead  him  to 
a  throne  of  grace."  Her  voice  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  back :  a  moment  aiVer  she  murmured,  "  Mary, 
farewell — I  go  to  God  and  peace."  The  beautiful 
features  were  fixed  in  death,  and  the  suffering  spi- 
rit of  the  wronged  Helen,  sped  to  bliss. 

"  And  /,  too,  am  a  murderer  /"  and  with  a  shrink 
of  horror  and  despair  Alicia  sank  insensible  by  the 
pale  corpse.  Ah !  that  cup  she  had  long  ago 
thought  emptied,  had  then  a  drop  harder  still  to 
quaff.  For  weeks  delirium  racked  that  fine  mind, 
and  fever  wasted  that  buoyant  form.  When  at 
last  she  awoke  to  reason,  Mary  stood  by  her  bed. 
The  events  of  the  last  evening  she  remembered, 
rushed  oyer  her  mind,  and  long  did  the  miserable 
Alicia  weep,  but  they  were  no  longer  the  burning 
drops  of  passion,  but  the  gentle  silent  tears  of  deep, 


abiding  sorrow.  Mary  strove  to  soothe  her,  but 
she  continued  to  weep  till  exhausted  nature  sought 
repose  in  a  long,  tranquil  slumber ;  she  awoke  calm, 
but  the  deep  convulsive  sobs  which  heaved  her 
breast,  told  how  absorbing  was  the  grief  of  her 
soul. 

Mary  never  left  her,  and  in  long  hours  of  com- 
munion, she  learned  how  much  her  friend  had  sufi 
fered  and  sternly  borne,  and,  in  return,  she  taught 
the  peace  of  religion  to  the  subdued  Alicia.  When, 
after  months,  she  again  trod  the  fresh  earth,  and 
looked  abroad  on  nature,  it  was  with  a  chastened 
heart  and  resigned  spirit.  The  summer  had  pass- 
ed, and  autumn's  glorious  hues  were  spread  over 
the  earth.  The  season  harmonized  with  her  soft- 
ened feelings;  and,  with  Mary  for  a  guide,  she 
learned  to  study,  with  profit,  the  last  gift  of  her 
loved  Alphenso.  How  long  had  it  silently  but 
vainly  appealed  to  her ! 

"  I  felt,"  said  she  to  Mary,  "  that  God  was  nn* 
just,  and  my  affliction  unmerited,  and  I  refused  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  dying  love,  which 
told  me  to  seek  consolation  in  this  precious  vo- 
lume." 

Her  first  care  on  recovery  was  to  send  for  March- 
mont ;  she  told  him  all — her  name  and  her  motive 
for  winning  him,  and  well  did  she  fulfil  Helenas 
last  request  and  strive  to  lead  him  to  that  source 
of  consolation  whi<ih  she  had  found.  Helen's  death 
had  aroused  Charles  to  a  sense  of  his  guilty  aban- 
donment. The  spell  which  had  bound  him  was 
dissolved,  and  when  Alicia  delivered  the  last  mes- 
sage of  his  affianced  bride,  he  resolved  to  meet  her 
in  a  better  world.  He  became  a  minister,  and  in 
the  far  west  labors  diligently  for  the  salvation  of 
his  devoted  flock,  and  the  wandering  sheep  of  his 
pasture. 

Alicia  removed  from  M.  and  Mary  saw  her  no 
more,  but  often  was  her  pious  heart  gladdened  by 
the  numerous  tidings  she  received  of  Alicia's  acts 
of  benevolence,  from  those  she  had  blessed  by  her 
liberal  donations  and  kind  attentions.  Wherever 
distress  and  sorrow  was,  there  too  was  she  a  min- 
istering angel.  Mary  Middleton  became  the  wife  of 
an  emminent  and  pious  man  in  another  state,  whore 
her  gentle  influence  still  prevails  over  the  harsh 
and  discordant  natures  of  life. 

Gertrude  became  pious,  and  after  several  years 
married  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  talents,  and 
found  in  the  joys  of  an  elegant  and  refined  home 
and  family  the  happiness  she  was  so  well  fitted  to 
enjoy  and  bestow,  but  she  never  forgot  the  lesson 
taught  her  in  youth,  and  inculcates  sincerity  and 
kindness  with  untiring  zeal  in  her  own  home,  and 
the  circle  of  which  she  is  still  the  beautiful  and 
admired  woman,  but  also  the  loved  and  valued 
friend. 

L.  V 
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"  LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  POOR  VICAR  OF 
WILTSHIRE.*' 

A  FRAGMENT. 

TRANSLATED  BY  S.  A.,  FROM  THE  OBRMAIf. 

On  ite  first  publication,  an  assurance  was  given 
that  the  events  therein  recorded  were  not  fictitious, 
which  may  excite  some  regret  that  it  is  9k  fragment 
OTdy ;  althoug)i  it  may  probably  contain  the  most 
important  part  of  the  poor  Vicar^s  biography. 

December  15M.,  1764. — I  received  to-day,  from 

Doctor  S ,  my  patron,  ten  poands  sterling,  being 

the  amount  of  my  half-yearns  salary.  This  scanty 
pittance  is  earned  with  toil,  and  under  many  disad* 
vantages;  nor  did  I  receive  it  till  aAer  having 
waited,  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  honor,  the  rector, 
one  hour  and  a  half,  when  he  permitted  me  to  enter 
his  study.  There,  seated  at  a  writing  table,  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  he,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  returned 
my  bow ;  and,  with  a  sidewise  inclination  of  the 
head,  he  raised  from  it  a  fine  black  silk  house-cap, 
which  was  slowly  replaced.  He  has  truly  an  air 
of  so  much  dignity,  I  can  never  approach  him  with- 
out awe.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  were  I  standing 
before  the  king  himself,  it  would  not  excite  in  me 
a  greater  degree  of  reverence.  Although  he  saw 
that  it  was  bad  weather,  and  must  have  known  that 
great  weariness  wa^  produced  by  my  having  not 
only  travelled,  that  morning,  eleven  miles,  but  had 
been  kept  standing,  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, he  did  not  invite  me  to  take  a  seat ;  but, 
as  J  approached,  he  silently  pointed  to  the  money 
which  lay,  already  counted  out,  before  him.  My 
heart  beat  powerfully  as  I  now  determined  to  bring 
forward,  the  long-considered  and  well-studied  en- 
treaty for  an  increase  of  salary — alas !  that  I  could 
not  throw  off  my  timidity.  Notwithstanding  the 
justice  of  my  cause,  with  as  much  trepidation  as 
if  guilty  of  a  crime,  I  twice  essayed  to  introduce 
the  subject, — memory,  words,  and  voice  at  once  de- 
serted me,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on 
my  brow.  "  What  is  your  willl"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  affability.  "  I  am — all  that  is  dear  to  me — 
an  establishment  can  scarcely  be  kept  up  with  so 
small  a  salary.*' 

"  Small  salary,  sir,  why  what  are  you  thinking 
of  1  I  can  get  another  Vicar  any  day  for  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  a  year." 

"  For  fifteen  pounds !  ah  yes !  If  he  is  without 
family,  that  sum  might  be  sufiicient.*' 

"  Your  family.  Vicar,  has  not  increased,  I  hope  ? 
you  have  now  only  two  daughters  1" 

"  Yes,  your  honor,  but  these  increase  in  years. 
My  Jenny,  the  eldest,  is  now  eighteen,  and  Polly, 
the  younger,  will  soon  be  twelve." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  said  he,  "  cannot  the  mai- 
dens work?" 

I  would  have  answered,  but  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  say  a  word  :  starting  up,  he  walked  towards 


the  window — where,  dramming  on  the  pane  witb 
bis  fingers,  he  said : 

**  I  have  not  time  to  hear  any  farther  to-day,  con- 
sider the  matter  well,  and  let  me  know  your  deci- 
sion, whether  with  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  yon  are 
willing  to  retain  the  ofiice  you  hold.  If  you  are 
not,  I  wish  you  a  better  Vicarage  for  a  new-year's 
gift." 

Pulling  forward  his  cap,  be  bowed,  eourteonsly, 
towards  roe  with  an  air  that  implied  our  conference 
was  at  an  end.  I  was  as  one  thunder-struck.  I  took 
up  the  money,  however,  and  bade  him  good  morning. 

He  had  never  before  received,  or  treated  me 
with  so  much  coldness.  He  must,  without  doubt, 
have  heard  some  slanderous  tales  respecting  me. 
I  had  set  off  early  in  the  morning,  fasting,  from 
Erekelade  in  the  hope  he  would  (according  to  his 
usual  custom)  invite  me  to  take  my  dinner  with 
him :  but  in  this  expectation  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed, and  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  which  I  purchased  at  a  baker's  shop 
in  the  suburbs.  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of 
despondency  that  overpowered  me,  as  I  retraced  my 
steps  homeward.  I  wept  like  a  boy.  The  large 
tears  coursed  each  other  down  my  cheeks,  and 
moistened  the  bread  with  which  I  was  appeasing 
my  hanger.  "  Fy !  fy !  for  shame  on  thy  dejection,'* 
I  inwardly  exclaimed.  '*  Is  not  God  above  ^1 1 
Suppose  the  place  had  been  quite  lost  to  me.  True, 
it  is  five  pounds  less  than  I  have  always  received, 
and  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  small  yearly  income 
allowed  me,  which,  on  an  average,  is  scarcely  ten 
pence  a  day ;  and  from  this  small  sum,  three  per- 
sons are  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  But  what  does  it 
signify  T  Who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  ?  Who 
gives  the  young  ravens  their  food  ?  However,  one 
thing  is  certain — we  must  make  some  change  in 
the  gay  life  we  have  hitherto  led.* 

December  \%th. — Yes,  I  believe  Jenny  is  an 
angel.  Her  soul  is  as  beautifal  as  her  person. 
She  almost  puts  her  father  to  shame.  She  is  muob 
better  and  more  pious  than  I  am.  Yesterday  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  reveal  to  the  two  maidens  onr 
impending  misfortune.  When  I  did  so  to-dajr, 
Jenny  at  first  was  serious,  then  suddenly  cheering 
up,  she  said — 

*' Are  you  disturbed,  father  1" 

"  Should  I  not  be  V  I  answered. 

**  No,  thou  should'st  not." 

*'  Dear  child  1"  I  exclaimed,  "  we  can  never  be 
free  from  debt  and  cares.  I  know  not  how  we  shall 
be  able  to  endure  every  thing.  This  falls  too 
heavily  on  us !  How  can  we  live  witb  only  fifteen 
pounds,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the  means  of 
life  r* 

In  answer  to  this  Jenny  threw  one  arm  coaxingly 

*  One  may  imagine  what  kind  of  gay  life  the  poor  Vicar 
and  his  Jaoghters  could  lead,  with  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
A  pound  sterling  is  not  quite  equal  to  a  Louis  d*or,  or  six 
dollars.    His  income  therefore  was  less  than  $120. 
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roBod  my  neck,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to 
Heaven,  ezclaimedt  *'  Trust  there.** 

Polly  threw  herself  upon  my  bosom,  stroked  my 
^e  and  said,  "  I  will  relate  something  to  thee. 
I  dreamed  last  night  it  was  new-year;  and  the 
king  had  arrived  in  Erekelade.  Thou,  father,  wert 
greatly  distinguished.  The  king  dismounted  from 
his  horse  before  the  door  of  our  house,  and  entered 
therein.  Then  had  we  trouble  enough  with  boiling 
and  roasting.  But  the  king  brought  his  own  viands, 
in  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Drums  and  trumpets 
sounded  without ;  and,  with  beat  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet^s  clang,  a  bishop^s  golden  cup  was  brought  in 
on  a  satin  cushion,  and  presented  to  thee  as  a  new- 
yearVgif^.  It  was  a  queer  looking  thing,  some- 
thing like  the  peaked  hoods  of  the  bishops;  that 
we  see  represented  in  old  picture  books.  Thou 
did^st  receive  it,  however,  with  a  very  good  grace. 
Then  I  laughed  myself  nearly  out  of  breath.  Jenny 
wakened  me  at  that  moment.  I  was  quite  pro- 
voked with  her  for  so  doing.  This  dream  of  the 
new-years-gift,  has  certainly  some  signification,  and 
new-year  is  now  only  fourteen  days  off." 

I  said  to  Polly,  "  Dreams  are  as  empty  as  froth." 

But  she  replied,  **  Dreams  come  from  God." 

1  am  not  prone  to  such  belief,  yet  I  will  have 
transcribed  the  dream  in  order  to  impress  it  on  my 
memory.  It  may  have  been  sent  as  a  ray  of  com- 
fort from  Heaven  to  show  there  is  some  future 
good  in  store  for  us.  A  new-yearVgift  would  with- 
out doubt  be  acceptable  to  us  all. 

This  whole  day  have  I  been  settling  accounts. 
I  do  not  relish  the  occupation.  Calculations  of  this 
kind  confuse  my  head,  and  lay  a  weight  on  my 
heart. 

December  Xlth. — ^Thank  God  my  debts  are  now 
discharged. 

The  suras  I  paid  in  five  different  places  amonnted 
altogether  to  eleven  pounds  seven  shillings  sterling. 
I  intended  to  have  bought  the  sujt  of  black  I  saw 
at  Cotbay,  the  haberdasher's ;  but  must  now  deny 
myself  the  indulgence,  though  I  am  much  in  need 
of  the  clothes.  They  were  second  hand,  'tie  true, 
but  in  good  condition  and  the  price  moderate.  But 
I  must  not  think  of  them,  for  Jenny  is  iu  need  of  a 
warmer  garment  than  the  one  in  which  she  is  now 
elad ;  it  grieves  me  to  see  her  so  thinly  clothed  in 
this  severe  weather.  She  has-  been  altering  some 
of  her  dresses  for  Polly  to  wear,  who,  poor  child ! 
nuist  be  satisfied  with  these  ;  and  really  Jenny  has 
displayed  great  skill  and  industry  in  her  manage- 
ment. I  most  also  give  up  my  share  in  the  Ga- 
zette, which  I  have  hitherto  held  with  Westburn 
the  weaver.  I  am  sorry  for  this ;  it  will  be  quite 
a  deprivation,  as  here,  in  Erekelade,  it  is  the  only 
means  we  possess  of  knowing  what  is  passing  in 
the  world.  One  article  I  observed  in  it,  the  other 
day,  was,  that  at  Newmarket  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  lately  won  from  the  Duke  of  GraHon  by 
boiae-r»cing,  thesum  of  five  thousand  poands  ster- 


ling. Now,  if  this  statement  is  to  be  relied  on, 
how  singular,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist,  and  that  fortune  should  be  thus  unequal  in  her 
distributions !  This  sum,  so  foolishly  and  lavishly 
hazarded  by  these  men,  would,  to  some  others,  with 
the  little  they  already  possess,  amount  to  a  small 
fortune.  Yet  I  must  lose  five  pounds  of  my  little 
salary,  Fy !  fy !  for  shame,  old  man,  exclaimed 
I  inwardly ;  what !  murmuring  again  already  ?  and 
for  what  pray,  merely  because  you  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  an  entertaining  Gazette,  all  the  impor* 
taot  news  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  other 
quarters  1  Shall  I  not  be  able  to  hear  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  others,  whether  General  Paoli, 
with  his  twenty  thousand  old  soldiers,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  asserting  the  rights  of  freedom  in  Cor- 
sica, or  whether  the  French  have  faithfully  kept 
their  promise  of  sending  auxiliary  troops  to  the 
Genoese  1 

December  18/A. — Ah  I  how  happy  are  we  poor 
people  in  spite  ot  fortune.  For  a  trifling  sum, 
Jenoy  has  pnrcbased  a  second  hand  garment  from 
Barde  (the  woman  who  deals  in  such  articles)  and 
now  there  she  sits,  altering  it,  with  Polly's  assis- 
tance, for  herself.  Jenny  understands  traffic  king, 
and  making  bargains  better  than  I  d<» :  but  then 
one  gives  to  her  the  more  willingly,  becanse  she 
asks  with  such  angelic  softness.  Jenny  is  to  ap- 
pear in  a  new  gown  on  new-year's-day.  Polly  has 
tnade  a  hundred  amusing  comments  and  prophecies 
with  regard  to  it.  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  did  not  rejoice  more  over  the  costly  giAs 
of  the  Venetians ;  namely,  the  two  diamond  rings, 
two  watches  set  with  brilliants,  not  forgetting  the 
gold  pistoles  and  the  twenty  sequins  which  accom- 
panied them.  It  is  Jenny's  advice,  (and  I  perfectly 
agree  with  her,)  that  we  shall  so  far  study  economy, 
as  to  purchase  no  meat  till  new-year. 

The  weaver  Westburn  is  a  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  man.  I  spoke  to  him  yesterday,  respecting 
my  reduced  salary  and  the  probable  chance  that  I 
might  lose  ray  place  altogether,  on  which  account, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  my  share  of  the  Ga- 
zette. Upon  which,  he  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "  then  I  will  take  the  paper  alone,  but  yon 
shall  read  it."  One  should  never  despond ;  there 
are  more  good  men  in  the  world  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  more  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
rich. 

Evening  of  the  same  day. — Our  baker  is  a  very 
unfriendly  man  :  he  quarrelled  with  the  good  Polly 
to-day,  because  I  could  not  pay  him  for  his  bread ; 
it  was,  too,  but  a  small  ill-risen  and  burnt  loaf. 
The  people  *in  the  street  stopped  to  listen.  He 
declared  he  could  let  me  have,  nothing  more  upon 
trust,  so  we  shall  purchase  our  bread  elsewhere. 
My  compassion  was  excited  for  Polly  ;  in  truth,  we 
all  require  consolation. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  these  town  people,  can  so 
quickly  gain  the  knowledge  of  passing  events. 
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Every  man  in  the  village  is  talking  of  the  rector's 
intention  of  putting  another  vicar  in  my  place. 
Ah !  that  will  be  death  to  me.  The  batcher  must 
also  have  obtained  the  intelligence,  for  he  sent  his 
wife  to  Qs  with  lamentation  over  the  evil  times,  and 
to  say  that  he  found  it  impossible  any  longer  io 
supply  us  with  meat,  unless  he  could  receive  im- 
mediate payment.  His  wife  was  truly  very  civil, 
and  could  not  say  enough  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  she  held  us — and  of  her  interest  in  our  wel- 
fare. She  advised  us  to  go  to  Colswood,  and  to 
purchase  our  small  stock  of  meat  from  him,  as  he 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  could  well  afford  to 
wait  for  his  money.  I  did  not  tell  the  good  woman 
how  we  had  trafficked  with  this  usurer  for  a  year, 
and  when  we  expostulated  with  him,  on  his  pound 
of  meat  being  a  penny  dearer  than  any  one's  else, 
he  only  answered  with  oaths  and  curses,  and  said, 
when  money  due  to  him  had  remained  a  year  un- 
paid, he  must  receive  interest  thereon.  What  will 
be  the  end  of  this, — should  the  Rector,  Snarl,  take 
another  Vicar— and  if  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  I 
am  not  able  to  pay  for  my  scanty  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  no  one  will  trust  mel  Then,  indeed, 
ahall  I  with  my  poor  children  be  cast  into  the  street. 

Well,  and  will  not  God  watch  over  us  even  then  ? 

December  19/A.,  to  the  morning. — I  awoke  to- 
day very  early,  and  lay  reflecting  on  the  uncertain 
state  of  my  affairs.  While  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  best  course  for  me  to  pursue,  my  thoughts 
turned  to  my  rich  cousin  in  Cambridge,  Master  Sit- 
ting, but  the  poor  are  not  apt  to  be  claimed  as  kin- 
dred :  His  the  rich,  only,  who  are  acknowledged. 
If  new-yearVday  should  chance  to  bring  me  the 
Bishop's  mitre,  of  Polly's  dream,  half  England 
would  claim  aflUnity  with  me.  I  have  written,  and 
aent  by  to-day's  post,  the  following  letter  to  the 
Right  Honorable  Dr.  Snarl. 

**I  write  with  an  anxious  heart.  It  is  every 
where  rumored  that  you  certainly  intend  to  put 
another  Vicar  in  my  place.  I  know  not  whether 
the  report  is  correct,  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have 
not  in  any  way  been  instrumental  with  regard  to 
its  circulation,  for  I  have  repeated  our  conversation 
to  no  one. 

"  The  office  entrusted  to  me,  I  have  conducted 
with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  have  purely  and  clearly 
taught  the  word  of  God.  No  complaints  have  been 
brought  against  me,  nor  does  my  own  conscience 
condemn  me.  I  did  bat  entreat  you  to  make  an 
addition  to  my  small  salary,  instead  of  which  you 
proposed  to  diminish  it,  when  it  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient, at  the  most,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  me  and  my  family.  May  your  benevolent 
heart  decide  for  m^ !  I  have  served  for  sixteen 
years  under  your  blessed  predecessor,  and  under 
yourself  a  year  and  a  half.  I  am  now  fifty  years 
of  age,  my  hair  is  becoming  gray.  Without  acquain 
tances,  without  patrons,  without  a  prospect  of  any 
other  office,  and  knowing  not  what  means  I  can 


adopt  to  earn  a  subsistence,  my  children  and  myself 
depend  on  your  favor  for  our  maintenance.  If  yoa 
desert  us,  we  must  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  want. 

**  My  daughters,  gradually  increasing  in  years, 
must,  necessarily,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my, add  to  my  expenditures.  Still  they  make  every 
exertion.  My  eldest  daughter  Jenny,  as  her  mo- 
ther's representative,  conducts  the  household  af- 
fairs. We  have  no  servant ;  and  my  daughter  is 
chamber-maid,  cook,  washerwoman,  seamstress  and 
shoemaker.  I  am  also  the  carpenter,  mason,  house- 
cleaner,  wood-cleaver,  gardener  and  the  wood-oar- 
rier  of  my  house. 

*^  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  enjoy  good 
health.  We  have  no  medicines  to  pay  for.  £reke- 
lade  is  a  healthy  place. 

"  My  daughters  offered  to  give  up  other  household 
work,  and  take  in  washing,  embroidery  and  plain 
sewing ;  but  seldom  do  they  receive  any  employ- 
ment. No  one  is  rich  here,  and  every  one  almost 
in  the  country  does  his  or  her  own  house-work. 

'*  It  was  a  bitter  task  for  Aie  with  twenty  pounds 
sterling  a  year,  to  support  me  and  mine ;  and  still 
more  bitter  will  it  be,  if  I  should  be  forced  to  make 
the  trial  with  only  fifteen  pounds.  But  I  trust  in 
God  and  your  compassion,  and  pray  your  honor  at 
least  to  relieve  me  from  this  deep  anguish." 

After  I  had  written  and  dispatched  this  letter  by 
Polly  to  the  post-office,  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
knees,  and  prayed  for  a  happy  issue  tc  the  affair. 

When  I  arose,  my  mind  felt  wonderfully  clear 
and  peaceful.  Ah !  a  word  io  God,  is  ever  a  word 
from  God.  How  much  lighter  did  I  step  out  of 
my  little  chamber  into  which  I  had  entered  so 
heavy-hearted. 

I  found  Jenny  seated  at  the  window  with  her 
work, — and  looking  as  tranquil  as  an  angel.  Her 
whole  countenance  seemed  irradiated  with  a  holy 
light.  The  faint  beams  of  the  sun  through  the 
little  window  brightened  the  whole  room.  I  felt  a 
heavenly  peace  steal  into  my  soul.  I  placed  my- 
self at  my  writing-desk  to  commence  a  sermon, 
and  took  for  my  text, — "  The  pleasures  of  poverty." 

I  shall  preach  it  in  the  church  without  much  al- 
teration. But  it  is  not  every  one  who  leaves  the 
church  improved,  nor  does  each  soul  there  derive 
equal  comfort  from  my  words.  It  is  with  the  cler- 
gy man,  as  with  the  physician .  He  knows  the  power 
of  his  medicines,  but  they  are  only  efficacious  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

Noon  of  the  same  day, — This  morning,  I  receir- 
ed  a  iHllet  sent  me  by  a  stranger  from  the  inn  where 
he  had  passed  the  night.  He  begged  a  moment's 
conversation  with  me,  upon  the  most  pressing  bu- 
siness. 

I  immediately  went  to  him.  He  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  apparently  about  six  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  noble  countenance,  and  of  high  bear- 
ing.   He  wore  an  old  shabby  coat,  and  boots  which 
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were  yet  soiled  from  the  effeotn  of  the  bad  road  be 
bad  travelled  the  day  before.  His  round  bat, 
though  originally  of  as  good  material  as  my  own, 
was  now  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  The  young 
man,  however,  appeared,  notwithstanding  hisediabby 
elothes,  to  be  of  a  good  family.  He  wore,  at  least, 
a  shirt  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  linen,  which 
surely  could  not  have  been  the  gift  of  charity.  He 
carried  me  into  a  small  apartment,  adjoining  the 
sitting>room  of  the  inn,  made  a  thousand  apologies 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  and  disclosed  to 
me  with  the  utmost  humility  of  manner,  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  the  bitterest  embarrassment; 
knew  no  one  in  the  place,  where  he  had  arrived 
the  evening  before,  and  thoaght  he  would  seek  a 
refuge  with  me,  on  account  of  my  calling.  He 
told  me  he  was  by  profession  an  actor,  but,  as  he 
did  not  now  belong  to  any  particular  company,  it 
was  bis  intention  to  travel  to  Manchester.  But  he 
had  spent  his  last  copper,  and  had  barely  sufficient 
to  defray  his  expenses  at  the  inn,  much  less  enough 
to  carry  him  to  Manchester.  Therefore,  in  his 
despair,  he  turned  to  me.  With  twdve  shillings 
would  he  be  satisfied.  If  I  would  loan  him  the 
money,  he  would,  as  soon.as  he  rejoined  the  theatre, 
xetam  it  to  me  duly  and  with  gratitude.  His  name, 
he  said,  was  John  Fleetman. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  tell  me  he  was 
a  prey  to  care  and  anxiety.  In  every  feature  was 
depicted  grief  and  unrest^  more  even  than  in  the 
words  he  uttered.  In  my  own  countenance,  be 
probably  discerned  similar  feelings,  for  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  me,  he  said  in  some  trepidation, "  will 
you  not  assist  me  V 

I  declared  to  him,  now  in  my  turn,  my  condition, 
and  that  the  sum  he  required  of  me  was  no  less 
than  the  fourth  part  of  my  present  possessions; 
that  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  suspense,  as  to  whether 
I  was  to  be  retained  in  the  office  I  now  held.  With 
sudden  coolness  of  manner,  and  as  if  be  felt  him- 
self repulsed,  he  said,  '*  yon  count  your  misfortune 
then  a  greater  calamity  than  mine.  Well  I  will 
ask  nothing  more  of  you ;  but  tell  me,  is  there  no 
one  in  Erekelade,  who,  though  not  rich,  is  compas- 
sionate V 

I  saw  young  Fleetman^s  perplexity,  and  felt  a 
little  embarrassment,  at  having  revealed  to  him  so 
openly  the  poor  state  of  my  finances ;  and  I  could  not 
bat  blush,  too,  at  the  idea  of  appearing  hard-hearted. 
I  then  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  my  acquaintance  in  Erekelade, 
uid  I  could  not  think  of  one,  whom  I  thought  it 
likely  would  render  him  any  assistance.  Perhaps 
I  knew  too  little  of  their  hearts,  and  judged  them 
wrongfully.  I  then  approached  him  nearer,  and 
laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  said,  ^  Mr.  Fleet- 
man,  yon  grieve  me;  have  yet  a  little  patience. 
You  know  bow  poor  I  am,  but  if  I  possibly  can,  I 
will  assist  you.    In  an  hour  I  will  give  you  an  an- 


As  I  returned  home,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  singular  it  was,  that  this  stranger  should  at 
once  have  thrown  himself  upon  my  charity ;  he  a 
comedian  too,  and  I  a  clergyman.  I  could  not 
but  flatter  myself  there  must  be  something  in  my 
nature,  which  instinctively  attracts  the  unfortunate 
and  needy  towards  me ;  and,  though  I  have  the 
least  to  bestow,  am  constantly  receiving  applica* 
tions  from  those  who  are  in  difficulty.  Even  if  I 
sit  at  a  table  among  strangers,  and  any  one  amongst 
them  chance  to  have  there  a  hound,  that  hound 
immovably  fixes  his  gaze  on  every  mouthful  I  eat, 
and  in  the  most  confiding  manner  lays  his  bead  on 
my  knee,  rubbing  his  cold  nose  against  my  hand, 
as  though  he  would  ask  to  share  my  meal. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  related  to  my  children 
my  adventure ;  told  them  who  the  stranger  was, 
and  what  be  required  of  me.  I  wished  to  have 
Jenny^s  counsel  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  this 
afifair,  and  told  her  so.  ''I  know,  dear  fkther,'' 
said  she,  with  an  air  of  compassioo,  **  what  your 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  must  be  on  this  occasion ; 
therefore,  you  can  require  no  advice  from  me.*' 

*'  And  what,  my  bhild,  are  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings V 

"  They  lead  you  to  say,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  do 
unto  this  poor  comedian,  as  I  would  that  God  and 
Dr.  Snarl  would  do  unto  me." 

Though  I  cannot  say  it  was  exactly,  yet  was  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  subject  of  my  mental  so- 
liloquy. I  therefore  placed  in  Jenny's  hands  the 
twelve  shillings  for  the  young  man,  and  requested 
her  to  take  them  to  the  inn,  where  he  was  waiting 
for  my  answer.  I  did  not  wish  to  carry  the  money 
myself,  because  I  would  not  willingly  subject  my- 
self to  the  painful  humility  of  receiving  thanks  for 
so  small  a  sum,  and  I  felt,  if  I  met  with  ingratitude, 
I  might  be  excited.  Besides,  I  wished  to  continns 
the  sermon,  which  my  summons  to  the  inn  had  in- 
terrupted. 

Evening  of  the  same  day. — ^This  stranger  must 
certainly  be  a  good  man,  if  I  may  judge  of  the 
account  Jenny  gave  respecting  him,  when  she  re- 
turned from  the  inn — She  had  also  much  to  rdate 
concerning  the  landlady,  who  made  so  many  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  her  lodger's  empty  purse, 
that  Jenny  could  not  resist  telling  her  that  I  had 
sent  him  some  money  to  defray  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. In  consequence  of  this  information,  Jenny 
was  forced  to  listen  to  a  long  moralising  discourse, 
on  the  thoughtlessness  of  such  donations,  which 
did  but  serve,  she  said,  to  encourage  vagabonds, 
and  particularly,  when  the  giver  has  nothing  for 
himself— and  scarcely  sufficient  to  clothe  his  own 
children. 

Jenny  had  been  home  but  a  short  time,  and  I 
was  still  at  my  sermon,  when  Mr.  Fleetman  made 
his  appearance.  He  said  he  could  not  leave  Ere- 
kelade without  personally  thanking  bis  benefactor, 
who  had  extricated  him  from  a  most  painful  embap- 
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rasement.  Jenny  was  in  the  room  laying  the  cloth 
for  dinner,  which  consisted  of  turnips  and  an  ome- 
let. I  invited  the  traveller  to  stay  and  dine  with 
as.  This  invitation  he  gMly  accepted,  for,  as  he 
said,  he  had  scarcely  tasted  his  breakfast  at  the  inn, 
and  felt  as  if  some  little  refreshment  would  be  quite 
necessary  before  commencing  his  joorney.  Polly 
brought  in  some  beer :  this  was  an  indulgence  we 
had  not  allowed  ourselves  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Fleetman  appeared  well-pleased  with  his 
reception.  The  melancholy  which  before  marked 
his  countenance  had  wholly  passed  away,  yet  there 
remained  that  shy,  (and  at  times,)  embarrassed 
manner,  peculiar  to  some  persons  when  unhappy. 
He  seemed  to  think  we  were  very  happy,  and  in 
each  other  we  truly  are  so.  The  order  and  neat- 
ness of  our  room,  the  clearness  of  the  windows, 
the  pure  white  of  the  curtains  and  table-cloth,  the 
polish  of  the  floor,  and  the  bright  varnish  of  our 
tables  and  ohairs,  might  lead  him  to  suppose,  that 
my  wordly  condition  was  better  than  I  had  repre- 
BBoted  it  to  be ;  as,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  you 
are  too  apt  to  see  an  untidy  and  careless  appearance 
and  a  neglect  of  those  little  miliutise  which  contri- 
bute so  much  to  domestic  comfort;  because  they 
do  not  understand  how  to  make  the  best  of  their 
frugal  means.  But  I  have,  all  my  married  life, 
been  endeavoring  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my 
blessed  wife  and  daughters,  that  order  and  neatness 
ought  to  be  of  the  first  consideration.  Jenny  is 
mistress  here  now,  and  treads  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  mother,  her  keen  eye  detecting  even 
the  smallest  blemish, — and  fortunately  she  exerts  a 
happy  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  sister  Polly. 

Our  guest  soon  became  quite  familiar  and  cordial 
MTith  us  all.  But  now  he  spoke  less  of  his  own 
than  of  our  fate.  The  poor  man  must  have  some 
heavy  grief  at  heart,  (I  will  not  believe  it  is  on 
his  conscience,)  for  I  remarked  that  he  oflen  broke 
off  suddenly  in  bis  discourse,  and  seemed  wrapped 
within  himself— He  would  then  exert  himself  to 
throw  oflf  this  teniporary  abstraction  and  would 
again  appear  bright  and  entertaining.  God  give 
him  comfort !  When  the  meal  was  concluded,  and 
I  found  ho  was  on  the  point  of  taking  leave ;  know- 
ing that  comedians  are  apt  to  lead  a  reckless  and 
dissipated  sort  of  life,  I  thought  I  would  give  him 
a  little  good  advice,  which  he  might  follow,  if  he 
pleased.  He  took  it  very  kindly,  and  assured  me 
solemnly  and  with  a  look  of  honest  truth,  that  he 
should  not  forget  his  debt  to  me,  but  that  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  his  own  money,  he  would  faithfully 
return  that  which  I  had  loaned  him.  He  seemed 
anxious,  however,  and  asked  me  several  times,  if, 
in  my  generosity  to  him,  I  had  deprived  myself  of 
the  power  of  providing  for  even  my  necessary 
household  expenses. 

His  last  words,  as  he  reached  the  door,  were, 
'^  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  evil  can  come  to 
you  ia  this  world ;  you  have  heaven  in  your  breast, 


and"  (pointing  to  my  daughters)  *'  two  of  God^s 
angels  near  you." 

December  SM)M.— This  day  passed  away  quietly, 
yet  I  cannot  say  very  agreeably.  Loster,  the  shop- 
keeper, sent  me  in  his  bill  for  the  last  year,  the 
amount  of  which  was  much  greater  than  we  had 
expected,  as  we  had  kept  a  very  regular  account 
of  the  goods  we  had  purchased  of  him.  He  most 
certainly  have  raised  the  price  •  of  every  article  ; 
otherwise,  wesboold  have  agreed  in  our  calcolatioDS. 
This  debt  falls  heavily  on  me,  as,  being  in  want  of 
the  moneyf  he  asks  for  immediate  payment.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Loster,  knowing  him  to  be  a  civil  and 
equitable  man,  hoping,  though  the  sum  was  bat 
eighteen  shillings,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  him  with 
part  payment  for  the  present,  and  promising  to  give 
the  rest  at  Easter.  He  was  not  to  be  moved,  how- 
ever, and  only  regretted  that  his  necessities  sfaoald 
compel  him  to  seize  on  every  means  of  support 
which  it  was  his  right  lawfully  to  receive.  Were 
it  possible,  he  would  gladly  wait  longer,  but,  within 
three  days,  he  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
was  due  at  that  time.  A  merchant  can  carry  all 
before  him  in  money  transactions. 

Had  I  not  as  much  right  to  insist  on  my  claim  as 
he  had  ?  However,  finding  all  my  entreaties  proved 
vain  and  useless,  I  sent  him  the  whole  amount  of 
the  debt — and  now  the  sum  total  of  what  I  have 
remaining  on  hand  is  reduced  to  eleven  shillings. 
Heaven  grant !  that  Fleetman  may  soon  return  the 
money  I  advanced  him ;  otherwise,  I  know  not  how 
we  shall  be  able  further  to  support  ourselves. 

^*  Oh !  thou  of  little  faith,  and,  if  thou  knowest 
not,  does  not  God  know  1"  Wherefore,  then,  should 
anguish  fill  thy  heart  t  What  crime  hast  thoa  com- 
mitted t  Poverty  is  assuredly  no  sin. 

December  34M. — I  have  discovered  that  one  can 
be  very  happy  with  small  means.  We  have  a 
thousand  joys  in  Jenny's  new  dress.  She  looks  as 
beautiful  as  a  bride  in  it,  and  intends  wearing  it, 
for  the  first  time,  to  church  on  new-year^s-day. 

She  calculates  with  me  every  evening,  how  little 
our  household  expenses  for  each  day  amount  to. 
We  willingly  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  in  order 
to  save  lamp  oil  and  coals ;  but  we  do  not  get  more 
sleep  from  retiring  thus  e^ly,  for  the  maidens  are 
chattering  in  bed  until  midnight,  and  are  np  and 
stirring  again  by  day-light.  We  are  fairly  stocked 
with  turnips  and  other  vegetables,  and  Jenny  thinks 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
without  running  in  debt.  To  do  this  wUl,  indeed, 
require  some  management :  and  by  that  time  I  hope 
Mr.  Fleetman  will  return  the  money  he  borrowed. 
If  I  appear  at  any  time  to  have  my  doubts  on  the 
subject,  Jenny  is  very  zealous  in  his  defence :  she 
will  not  believe  any  ill  respecting  him. 

This  youth  is  often  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion. The  maidens,  particularly,  seem  to  find  much 
to  say  respecting  him.  His  appearing  amongst  us, 
has  made  a  new  era  in  the  monotonous  life  we  lead. 
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He  has  famished  us  wiih  matter  of  speculation 
and  talk  for  half  a  year  at  least. 

It  is  particularly  amusinff  to  see,  how  Jenny *8 
anger  is  excited,  whenever  Polly,  in  a  mischieTous 
tone,  exolaims,  "  Bat  ah  !  he  is  an  actor.'*  Jenny 
then  endeavors  to  bringto  her  mind,  how  the  cele- 
brated players  in  London  are  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
table  of  kings  and  princes;  and  she  prophecies 
that  Mr.  Fleetman  will  become  the  best  actor  in 
the  world  :  "  for,''  said  she,  *'  he  has  great  talent, 
fine  manners,  and  well -called  language."  "  Yes, 
truly,"  said  Polly  roguishly,  when  they  were  talk- 
ing of  him  to  day,  "  his  language  is  beautiful  in- 
deed !  he  called  thee  one  of  God's  angels."  ''  And 
thee  too,"  said  Jenny  warmly.  "  Even  so,  but  that 
was  merely  because  we  stood  together ;  'twas  thee 
be  looked  at  most." 

Strange !  that  this  bantering  tone,  this  little  chit- 
chat between  my  children,  should  awaken  cares 
within  me !  but  when  I  consider  that.  Jenny  is  now 
eighteen,  and  how  fast  Polly  is  advancing  towards 
womanhood,  I  cannot  but  be  filled  with  uneasiness 
regarding  their  future  prospects.  There  is  no 
chance  of  seeing  them  provided  for;  to  be  sure, 
Jenny  has  attractions ;  she  is  a  well-educated,  mo- 
dest, handsome  girl,  but  then  our  poverty  is  known 
throughout  Erekelade :  and,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  an  angel  without  money  is  not  valued  as  much 
as  a  deyil  with  a  sack  full  of  guineas.  Our  retired 
life,  too,  is  another  obstacle ;  Jenny  is  not  enough 
seen  to  be  noticed,  and  there  is  but  too  much  chance 
she  will  remain  single.  However,  sl)B  immediately 
wins  the  favor  of  those  who  do  cast  their  eyes  on 
her  mild  and  lovely  countenance.  When  I  sent 
her  to  Lester,  the  grocer's,  to  pay  for  some  articles 
I  had  from  him,  he  made  her  a  present  of  a  pound 
of  almonds  and  raisins,  and  regretted  very  much 
that  bis  necessities  obliged  him  to  receive  the  money 
from  me,  offering  at  the  same  tinie,  that,  until  Eas- 
ter, I  should  take  whatever  I  wanted  from  him  on 
credit.  Had  I  been  there  instead  of  Jenny,  I  am 
sure  such  an  offer  would  not  have  been  made. 

When  death  shall  rob  my  poor  chUdren  of  their 
natural  protector,  ah !  who  will  watch  over  and 
guard  them?  Who?  Can  /  ask  that  question  1. 
Father  in  Heaven !  forgive  my  rebellious  doubts ; 
wilt  not  Thou  be  near  them  \  It  may  be  Thy  will 
that  they  may  get  into  the  service  of  some  good, 
xespectable  family,  where  they  will  be  kindly  treated. 
So  away  with  dismal  forebodings ;  I  will  not  antici- 
pate evil. 

December  96th. — ^The  two  last  days  have  been 
Tery  fatigneing  ones.  Christmas  never  passed  so 
heavily  with  me  as  now  it  has!  I  preached  two 
sermons  in  four  different  churches,  five  times  in 
two  days.  The  weather  was  very  inclement  and 
the  roads  in  the  village  abominable.  I  feel  old  age 
gradaally  stealing  upon  me,  and  find  I  cannot  move 
with  my  former  activity  and  freshness.  I  think  I 
should  be  stronger,  if  oar  daily  food  were  less  mea- 


gre than  it  is ;  cabbage  and  turnips,  ^ith  the  addi- 
tion of  a  glass  of  fresh  water,  are  not  very  nourish- 
ing aliment. 

I  have  dined  these  two  days  with  farmer  Hurst. 
The  people  in  the  country  are  much  more  hospita- 
ble than  here  in  town,  where  for  a  half  a  year  no 
one  has  thought  of  inviting  roe.  Ah !  could  my 
daughters  only  have  been  allowed  to  sit  at  this 
table  with  me !  what  a  superfluity !  I  could  not 
help  wishing  they  had  one  half  of  the  repast  even  of 
one  of  the  farmer's  hounds,  for  their  Christmas  din- 
ner. These  thoughts  gave  me  the  courage  to  say, 
(when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pressed  me  to  eat 
yet  more,)  I  should  like  to  carry  my  daughters 
some  bits  of  the  chicken,  if  they  would  allow  me. 
The  good-hearted  couple  immediately  filled  a  little 
sack  for  me,  and.  as  it  was  raining  very  hard,  or- 
dered their  carriage,  which  conveyed  me  back  to 
Erekelade. 

Mere  bodily  wants  are  but  a  minor  consideration, 
in  comparison  with  the  spiritual  cravings  of  the 
soul ;  but  while  we  are  on  this  earth,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  to  have  the  body  comfortably  supported 
is  a  very  agreeable  thing.  One  thinks  more  clearly, 
and  feels  more  full  of  genial  warmth ;  it  is  the  oil 
which  is  needed  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  spirit. 

My  conversation  with  farmer  Hurst  was  worthy 
of  note.  I  am  too  weary  to  transcribe  it  now,  but 
may  do  so  in  the  morning. 

December  Qlth. — What  alternations  of  joy  and 
sorrow  there  are  in  this  ever-changing  world!  I 
went  this  morning  to  pay  a  visit  to  Alderman  Field- 
son,  because  it  was  yesterday  reported  to  me  atf  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  Brook  of  Wotton,the  wagoner, 
had  lost  his  all  at  the  game  of  basset,  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  had  committed  suicide.  Eleven 
or  twelve  years  since,  on  account  of  some  distant 
relationship  between  him  and  my  sainted  wife,  I 
had  gone  security  for  him  to  the  amount  of  JCIOO 
sterling  for  some  purchase  he  had  made.  This 
debt  has  never  been  cancelled.  The  man  has  of 
late  years  been  very  unfortunate,  and  given  himself 
up  wholly  to  drink.  ' 

The  alderman  quieted  my  fears  considerably.  He 
said  he  had  heard  these  reports,  but  thought  it  very 
improbable  Brook  had  killed  himself;  indeed,  the 
intelligence  had  not  been  oflScially  received^  for 
which  reason  he  doubted  its  truth. 

I  walked  towards  home,  therefore,  somewhat 
comforted,  praying  on  the  a'ay  that  God  would  yet 
further  extend  me  his  grace. 

When  I  arrived  at  my  own  door,  I  found  my 
prayer  in  a  measure  answered,  for  joyful  news 
awaited  me.  Polly  sprang  into  the  street  quite 
breathless,  and  said.,  '*A  letter  from  Mr.  Fleet- 
man,  father,  accompanied  with  five  pounds  sterling ; 
and  the  parcel  has  altogether  only  cost  seven 
pence."  Jenny  handed  me  the  package,  with-joy- 
illumined  countenance,  before  I  could  lay  aside  my 
hat  and  stick.    The  children  were  half  crasy  with 
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happiness ;  they  are  trae  daughters  of  Eve,  and 
\?ere  ha]f  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  Fleet- 
man  had  written.  But  one  must  be  moderate  even 
in  pleasure;  and  I  must  impress  this  maxim  on  the 
minds  of  the  maidens.  Now  they  read  and  re-read 
the  Buperscriptioni  and  the  package  was  passed, 
three  times  in  a  minute,  from  the  hand  of  one  to 
the  other. 

For  my  part,  I  am  more  surprised  than  pleased 
at  what  he  has  done.  I  loaned  Fleetman  but  twelve 
shillings,  and  he  has  returned  me  five  pounds  ster- 
ling. God  be  praised !  he  must  have  foutid  a  good 
station ! 

To  follow  up  my  doctrine,  I  pushed  back  the 
knife  and  scissors  the  girls  handed  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  package,  and  said,  '*  Now,  chil- 
dren, you  perceive  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  bear 
with  calmness  and  equanimity  a  great  good  than  a 
great  evil.  I  have  oflen  been  struck  with  your 
flow  of  spirits  in  the  midst  of  our  privations,  when 
we  thought  the  next  day  we  might  be  reduced  even 
to  starvation ;  but  now,  at  the  first  smiling  of  for- 
tune, you  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  de- 
part from  your  usual  decorum  of  manner.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  punish  you  by  not  opening  the  parcel 
and  letter  till  after  dinner. 

Jenny  asserted,  she  did  not  rejoice  so  much  over 
the  receipt  of  the  money,  greatly  as  we  stood  in 
need  of  it,  as  over  the  honesty  and  remarkably 
grateful  feelings  evinced  by  Mr.  Fleetman;  she 
was  anxious,  too,  to  know  how  things  were  going 
on  with  him.  However,  I  would  not  revoke  my 
sentence ;  the  little  inquisitive  ones  must  practice 
a  lesson  of  patience. 

Evening  of  the  same  day. — Joy  has  turned  to 
mourning.  The  letter  and  money  came  not  from 
Fleetman,  as  we  imagined,  but  from  Dr.  Snarl. 
He  informed  me  in  answer  to  my  letter,  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  compact,  I  might  hold  my  office  till 
Easter,  and  then  our  accounts  would  be  closed  for- 
ever. He  announced  to  me,  I  might  in  the  mean- 
time look  around  for  som^  other  maintenance ;  and 
he  had  to  that  effect  paid  me  in  advance,  in  order 
that  I  might  defray  my  travelling  expenses,  as  it 
might  be  best  to  make  inquiries  in  person  in  differ- 
ent places.  He  also  said  he  wished  that  my  suc- 
cessor, the  Vicar,  should  manage  the  church  affairs 
during  my  absence,  unless  I  objected  thereto. 

I  now  find  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  people  here  had 
more  of  truth  in  it  than  I  imagined.  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve the  rest  of  the  rumor,  that  the  new  Vicar 
receives  this  appointment,  because  he  is  a  near 
relation  of  Dr.  SnarPs.  And  for  such  a  cause  as 
this,  must  I  be  turned  out  of  my  office,  and  be  cast 
on  the  wide  world  with  my  poor  children ! 

Jenny  and  Polly  became  pale  as  death,  when 
they  heard  the  letter  was  from  the  rector,  instead 
of  Fleetman,  and  that  the  package,  instead  of  con- 
taining the  treasure  sent  by  a  grateful  spirit,  was 
only  the  last  bitter  payment  for  my  many  years^ 


official  duty.  Polly  threw  herself  sobbing  into  a 
chair,  and  Jenny  left  the  room.  My  hands  trem- 
bled violently,  as  I  held  the  paper  containing  my 
formal  discharge.  At  length,  I  withdrew  to  my 
little  chamber,  and  closing  the  door  behind  me 
threw  myself  on  my  knees.  I  beard  Polly  weep- 
ing aloud. 

I  arose  from  my  prayer,  refreshed  and  calm,  and 
taking  up  the  Bible,  the  first  words  on  which  my 
eyes  fell  were,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee ;  I  have  called  thee  by  my  name ;  thou  art 
mine." — Isaiah,  Chap.  43,  v.  I.  Then  all  fear 
vanished  from  my  breast ;  J  rose  up  and  said, ''  Yes, 
Lord,  I  am  thine !" 

As  I  no  longer  heard  Polly^s  voice,  I  supposed 
she  had  lefl  the  sitting  room,  and  returned  to  it 
myself.  She  was  still  there,  however,  kneeling 
beside  a  chair,  praying  with  folded  hands.  I  started 
back  on  perceiving  this,  and  retired  again  to  my 
chamber,  closing  the  door  softly  afler  me,  that  I 
might  not  disturb  the  dear  child. 

In  a  short  time,  I  heard  Jenny  enter  the  room. 
I  thought  I  would  then  go  to  my  daughters — ^they 
were  both  sitting  at  the  window.  I  saw  by  Jenny's 
red  and  swollen  eyes,  that  she  had  sought  in  soli- 
tude a  relief  for  her  overcharged  heart.  They 
both  looked  timidly  towards  me.  I  believe  they 
were  fearful  of  discovering  traces  of  despair  in  my 
countenance.  When  they  saw  I  appeared  serene 
and  comforted,  they  smiled,  and  cheerfully  accosted 
me.  I  took  the  letter  and  the  money,  with  a  care- 
less air,  and  put  them  in  my  writing  desk.  They 
said  nothing  more  of  the  occurrence  the  whole  day ; 
nor  did  I  touch  upon  it.  They  were  both,  I  am 
sure,  actuated  by  forbearing  tenderness  of  feeling 
for  me,  and  I  wished  not  to  betray  my  weakness  to 
my  children. 

December  28M. — ^When  a  storm  has  passed  by, 
it  is  best  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  devastation 
it  has  spread  in  its  progress.  We  all  rested  weH 
last  night,  and  this  morning  we  can  speak  of  Dr. 
Snarl's  letter  and  my  dismissal  from  office,  as  of  an 
old  story.  We  have  been  making  various  plans 
for  the  future.  The  most  painful  idea,  suggested 
in  these  arrangements,  is  the  necessity  of  a  tempo- 
rary separation  between  us.  We  can  devise  no- 
thing more  feasible,  than  that  Jenny  and  Polly  shall 
go  to  service  in  some  genteel  family,  while  I  set 
out  on  my  travels,  in  order  to  find  a  place  and 
means  of  support  for  us  all. 

Polly  has  recovered  her  former  cheerfulness. 
She  again  brings  forward  her  dream  about  lh« 
Bishop's  mitre  and  amuses  us  with  her  remarks. 
She  is  really  too  superstitious,  and  dwells  too  much, 
on  this  dream  of  hers.  It  is  true  I  have  at  times 
thought  of  it,  but  not  as  if  any  faith  were  to  be 
placed  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Vicar  arrives  in  Ereke- 
lade  and  enters  upon  his  official  duties,  I  will 
give  up  the  parish-book  to  him,  and  then  go  my 
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way,  to  seek  a  living.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will 
write  to  day  to  Salisbury  and  Warminster.  I  have 
in  tiiose  places  a  couple  of  old  acquaintances,  whom 
I  will  request  to  make  inquiries  among  different 
families,  and  let  me  know  if  my  daughters  can  find 
a  plaee  in  any,  as  cooks,  or  seamstresses.  Jenny 
is  also  a  very  good  nurse  for  childten,  and  under- 
stands their  management.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
my  daughters  in  Erekelade ;  the  place  is  a  poor 
one,  and  the  people  unfriendly,  proud  and  repulsive 
hi  manner.  One  hears  of  nothing  now  but  the  new 
Vicar.  Some  persons  have  expressed  regret  that 
I  am  forced  to  depart,  but  1  know  not  whether 
these  words  are  the  '*  hearths  messengers." 

December  89M. — I  havo  written  to-day  to  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  described  to  lummy  own 
sad,  helpless  condition,  and  the  forlorn  situation  of 
my  children;  at  the  same  time  I  represented  to 
him  my  faithful  service  in  the  vineyard  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  benevolent  and  pious  man.  God 
guide  him !  surely,  among  the  three  hundred  and 
four  parishes  in  the  oouoty  of  Wiltshirci  one  Uttle 
corner  may  be  found  for  me.  I  -desire  nothing  more 
than  that. 

December  30<A.— The  bishop's  mitre  of  Polly's 
dreani  must  soon  make  its  appearance,  or  a  jail 
must  be  my  place  of  abode — ah !  I  see  but  too  well 
such  a  destiny  is  unavoidable. 

I  feel  weak  and  exhausted,  and  every  effort  to 
recover  my  self-possession  now  proves  abortive — 
all  my  heroism  has  vanished,  as  this  idea  comes 
before  me.  Even  ardent  prayer  fails  in  its  usual 
e&ct.     This  shock  is  too,  too  great ! 

Yes,  a  prison  is  inevitably  to  be  my  destiny!  When 
I  can  dwell  on  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness, I  will  make  known  the  fate  which  awaits 
me. 

I  may  not--^I  cannot  tell  it  to  my  beloved  chil- 
dren. The  AU-mercifol  have  compassion  on  them. 
Perhaps  death  may  snatch  me  from  this  hnmiliation. 
1  feel  my  frame  sinking — there  is  ague  in  my  limbs, 
and  I  cannot  write  for  trembling* 

Some  hours  later.-^^ow  I  am  more  collected, 
I  will  cast  myself  before  the  throne  of  God  And 
pray — but  I  have  a  strange  sensation,  I  will  lie  on 
my  bed  awhile.  •  •  •  I  believe  I  have  slept, 
perhaps  I  have  been  in*a«woon;  three  hours  have 
passed  away^— I  have  felt  my  feet  covered  with  my 
daughters'  kisses.  I  am  still  weak  in  head,  but 
fresh  in  heart.  All  objects  seem  to  swim  dreamily 
before  me. 

My  mind  has  been  in  a  state,  of  vacuity,  but 
some  faint  glimmering  of  consciousness  is  return- 
ing. Now  1  remember  the  news  I  heard  this 
morning.  Brook,  the  wagoner,  has  in  truth  com- 
mitted suicide.  Alderman  Fieldson  called  and 
gave  me  the  intelligence.  He  had  received  an 
official  letter,  stating  be  had  led  b^nd  him  debts 
to  a  large  amount,  besides  the  sum  for  which  I  had 
given  my  bond.    He  advised  me  to  apply  to  the 


clothier,  Withiel,  in  Trowbridge,  to  release  me  ixom 
the  obligation. 

Mr.  Fieldson  had  good  reason  to  regret,  as  he 
said,  on  my  account,  this  unexpected  event !  Great 
God !  a  hundred  pounds  sterhng!  from  whence  shall 
I  draw  it  ?  Were  I  to  offer  all  my  possessions,  they 
would  not  bring  the  value  of  a  hundred  shillings ! 
1  did  not  think  Brook  would  end  his  life  thus — he 
always  passed  for  an  honest,  as  well  as  a  wealthy 
man.  During  the  lingering  illness  of  my  wife, 
some  acres  of  ground  which  she  inherited,  in  Brad- 
ford, (and  from  which  we  had  hoped  to  derive  some 
benefit,)  depreciated  so  much  in  valae,  that  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  sell  them  far  below  the  original 
cost. .  I  have  not  now  even  that  depeodance.  I  am 
indeed  a  beggar !  Heaven  grant  I  may  at  least  be 
an  unfettered  one!  but  if  Mr.  Withiel  is  not  a 
generous  man,  a  prison  must  be  my  fate.  I  cannot 
dream  of  the  payment  of  such  a  sum. 

Evening  of  the  same  day, — Fye !  fye !  for  shame, 
I  blush  at  my  own  weakness.  Despairing,  swoon- 
ing, and  yet  a  firm  believer  in  Providence  1  and  a 
minister  of  God  ! 

After  considering  for  some  time  what  would  be 
the  best  f^an  for  me  to  pursue  in  this  affair;  I  con- 
cluded, at  last,  I  would  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Withiel, 
and  state  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  there  was 
for  me  to  agree  to  his  terms,  by  giving  the  bail  he 
required,  and  entreated  him  not,  on  that  account, 
to  throw  me  into  the  debtor's  jail.  Having  con- 
cluded and  sealed  this  letter,  I  carried  it  to  the 
post-ofllce.  If  the  man  has  any  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, they  will  lead  him  to  have  compassion  on 
me,  and  grant  me  a  release,  and,  if  he  has  not, 
why  let  him  drive  me  whither  he  will. 

When  I  returned  from  the  office,  I  thought  I 
would  put  my  childrens*  courage  to  the  test.  I 
wished,  too,  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst.  But  ah ! 
I  found  the  maidens  had  greater  fortitude  than  the 
man^  and  more  Christianity  than  the  preacher, 

I  told  them  of  Brook's  death,  of  the  bail  I  was 
required  to  give,  and  of  the  possible  consequences 
that  might  ar^se  from  my  inability  to  discharge  this 
obligation.  They  both  listened  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  attention.  When  1  had  concluded,  Jenny 
threw  herself  weeping  into  my  arras,  and  exclaim- 
ed softly,  *'  Ah !  my  poor  dear  father !  and  will  they 
be  80  cruel  as  to  throw  thee  into  prison,  thou  who 
hast  oonmiitted  no  crime,  and  yet  must  be  made 
to  suffer  thus  ?  But  no !  it  shall  not  be,  I  will  go 
to  Trowbridge,  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  Withiel, 
and  will  not  rise  from  thence,  till  he  pronounces 
thee  free."  "No,"  cried  Polly,  sobbing,  "that 
would  answer  no  good  purpose.  Judging  from 
what  I  know  of  merchants,  your  tears  and  entrea- 
ties would  be  in  vain  :  they  would  not  move  Aim, 
nor  will  they  take  one  farthing  firom  our  father's 
debt — ^but  I  will  go  to  the  clothier  and  hire  myself 
as  a  bondswoman,  (for  life,  if  requisite,)  and  with 
no  other  wages  than  bread  and  water,  until,  by  my 
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work,  I  shall  have  released  my  father  from  bis 

debt." 

By  thus  occupying  their  minds  in  forming  each 
plans,  they,  by  degrees,  became  more  tranqoilized, 
though  their  sanguine  hopes  had  been  thus  suddenly 
destroyed.  AAer  a  pause,  Jenny  said, ''  Where- 
fore an  these  fruitless  projects  1  let  us  wait  for  the 
answer  from  Mr.  Withiel.  If  he  should  prove 
nnrelenting,  why  be  it  so.  God  is  with  you  in 
prison  as  elsewhere.  Father,  submit  thou  to  con- 
finement. Perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  thee  there, 
than  leading  a  life  of  want  and  misery  here  with 
us.  Go,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  thee,  as  thou  -goest 
unstained  by  crime.  We  will  both  go  to  service, 
and  our  wages  will  enable  us  to  supply  your  wants. 
Were  there  a  necessity  for  it,  I  should  not  even  be 
ashamed  to  ask  alms,  for  there  is  something  holy 
and  beaotifnl  in  asking  charity  for  a  father.  We 
will  visit  thee  from  time  to  time.  Come,  let  us  dis- 
miss all  fear,  and  trust  in  divine  goodness." 

'*Thoa  art  right,  Jenny,"  said  her  sister.  *^  Those 
who  trust  in  God  can  have  no  fears — V\\  not  in- 
dulge in  them,  but  will  be  happy,  as  happy  as  I 
can  be,  separated  from  father  and  thee." 

Such  conversation  served  to  elevate  our  hearts — 
I  feel  now  the  truth  of  Fleetman's  observation  at 
his  departure,  that  I  had  two  of  God*s  angels  at 
my  side. 

Sylvester  day, — The  year  is  ended.  I  thank 
Heaven,  it  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  one 
storm,  an  eroellent  joyful  year.  What,  though  we 
often  had  barely  sufficient  to  eat !  yet  we  made  it 
enoQgh.  What,  though  my  pitiful  salary  subjected 
me  to  many  cares ;  yet,  these  cares  brought  their 
joys  too.  I  wUl  allow,  that  my  present  possessions 
will  scarcely  snpply  oar  wants  for  half  a  year 
longer ;  yet  how  many  there  are,  who  are  not  as 
\rell  oflf  as  I  am  even  now,  and  who  know  not  how 
they  shall  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  coming  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  am,  in  my  old  age,  de- 
prived of  office  and  maintenance,  and  it  is  possible 
my  future  years  may  be  spent  in  a  prison ;  but,  as 
Jenny  eorrectly  observed,  God  wiU  watch  over  me 
there  as  here. 

A  clear  conscience  will  support  ns  even  on  the 
rack;  and,  if  stang  with  remorse  by  that  monitor,  a 
bed  of  roses  would  be  filled  with  thorns. 

He,  who  can  practice  self-denial,  is  equal  to  the 
richest  in  the  land,  and  self-approval  is  better  than 
worldly  honors ;  therefore,  am  I  happy.  He,  who 
can  independently  shape  his  own  course,  acting 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  vrithout  regard  to 
mere  worldly  opinion,  is  alone  worthy  of  being 
honored.  Such  a  course  gives  him  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven.  Since  I  have  been  schooled  in  adversity, 
I  daily  understand  better  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Nature  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  gospel. 

The  year  closing  this  day,  I  have  been  led  to  these 
reflections.  This  diary,  which  I  have  been  regu- 
larly keeping,  has  I  think  been  of  service  to  me ; 


it  is  a  coarse  I  would  reeimuiieiid  to  all  men. 
More  self-knowledge  is  thus  acquired  than  the 
most  abstruse  study  could  impart.  The  thoughts 
and  sentiroeots  thus  daily  transcribed  give,  as  it 
were,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  inner  man,  and  an 
examination,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  show  how 
mnch  consistency  of  character  we  poesess.  Man 
is  scarcely  the  same  from  one  hour  to  another. 
One  can  answer  for  himself  with  certainty  only  at 
the  present  moment.  Few  know  what  they  were 
yesterday,  still  fewer  what  they  will  be  to-morrow. 

There  is  another  advantage  arising  from  such 
records ;  we  acquire  a  firmer  trust  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  Grod.  I  have  this  year  been  confirmed 
in  the  truth  of  the  position^  that  misfortunes  seldom 
came  alone,  but  when  evils  have  arrived  at  their 
greatest  height,  then  the  Ifright  hours  revive  again. 

The  first  violent  shook,  occasioned  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  storm,  has  passed  by,  and,  thongh  things 
are  in  their  very  worst  condition,  yet  I  feel  now  as 
if  I  eeuld  enjoy  any  good  that  may  come,  or  smile 
at  the  shafts  which  may  be  sent  to  disturb  my  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  times,  when  all 
looked  bright  around  me.  I  have  enjoyed  with 
trembling,  and  dreaded  lest  a  Inreath  might  dissolve 
the  charm.  One  should  not  yield  to  this  sensiiive 
weakness,  yet  still  I  have  bowed  to  its  inflnenee. 
I  have  also  lived  to  feel  that  anticipated  eyils  are 
harder  to  bear  than  when  we  realize  them.  Thun- 
der clouds  look  blacker  in  the  dtstance.tkan  when 
they  approach  us  nearer. 

It  is  best  we  should  not  permit  our  happiness  to 
be  too  much  affected  by  the  outward  world,  and  it 
is  folly  to  dwell  ou  coming  ills,  when  perhaps  what 
appears  to  threaten  our  peace,  may  operate  to  oor 
advantage. 

WhUe  I  thus  reason  upon  the  evils  with  which 
I  have  to  contend,  I  turn  to  the  bright  image  of 
hope,  and  linger  with  her,  though  I  have  learned 
not  to  trust  too  far  her  beaming  smiles.  My  path 
has  been  so  seldom  lighted  by  the  sunshine  of  proe- 
perity,  that  I  do  not  often  indulge  myself  in  build- 
ing airy  castles,  lest  I  should  too  soon  see  them 
overthrown.  Hope  iff  indeed  an  enchanting  guide, 
but  if  we  follow  her  footsteps  too  far,  we  shall  find 
that,  ignis  fatoos  like,  she  will  lead  us  on  until  we 
are  lost  among  swamps  and  marshes. 

.1765.  Neuh-year^s-day.  Morning. — ^A  siogii- 
lar  oecurrence  has  marked  the  opening  of  this 
year.  I  wiU  here  give  an  account  of  the  whole 
progress  of  the  affiskir. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  I  was  lying 
in  bed,  refleeting  on  my  to-day's  sermon,  I  beard  a 
knocking  at  the  house  door.  Polly,  who  was  al- 
ready in  the  kitchen,  sprang  qnickly  into  thehonse, 
opened  the  door,  and  looking  out,  saw,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  morning,  a  men  standing  before  her, 
with  a  large  box  in  his  arms.     He  handed  it  to 

Polly  with  these  words ; "  Mr. ,  (Polly  could'nt 

understand  the  name,  she  said  afterwards,)  sends 
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this  to  the  Yiear,  and  beg«  be  wOl  be  Tery  careful 
with  tke  eonteate." 

With  pieaaed  aarpriae  Polly  reeeiTed  the  box, and 
the  man  took  bta  leave.  Polly  tbeo  knoeked  softly 
at  my  door,  and,  on  my  telling  ber  to  come  in,  she 
opened  it,  and  smiling  wished  me  good  morning  and 
a  Happy  new-year,  as  she  took  her  seat.  *^  Seest 
then,  father  dear,  that  thy  PoUy  has  prophetic 
dreams  1  here  is  the  promised  bishop's  cap  !^*  She 
then  related  how  she  had  received  what  she  sup- 
posed was  a  new-year's  gii^  for  me.  I  was  pro- 
voked that  she  had  not  been  o|ore  accurate  in  learn- 
ing the  name  of  my  patron,  or  benefactor,  if  so^h 
he  was. 

While  she  went  for  a  lamp,  and  to  call  up  Jenny, 
I  arose  and  dressed  myself.  I  will  not  deny  I  was 
homing  with  curiosity.  This  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing of  more  ooneeqoeoce,  than  the  new-year*s 
gifta  hitherto  sent  to  the  Vicar  of  Erekelade.  1 
anspected  my  patron,  the  farmer,  whose  favor  I 
seemed  to  have  gained,  had  surprised  me  with  a 
box  full  of  chickens ;  and  only  wondered  that  one 
as  thonghtfol  as  he  is,  shonld  arouse  us  at  this  un- 
reasonably early  hour,  for  the  sake  of  his  present. 

When  I  went  into  the  parlor,  Polly  and  Jenny 
were  standing  before  the  table,  looking  at  the  box, 
which  was  carefully  closed  ap,and  directed  to  me.' 
I  liAed  it  and  found  it  tolerably  heavy.  There 
were  two  round  holes  neatly  cnt  in  the  lid. 

With  Jenny's  help  I  opened  the  box  very  cao- 
tiooaly,  because  I  had  received  orders  to  be  careful 
of  the. contents.  We  raised  a  fine  white  handker* 
chief  which  was  spread  over  the  top,  and  there  we 
beheld — no-^or  astonishment  is  not  to  be  described ! 
We  all  exclaimed,  with  ode  ▼oice, ''  My  God !" 
There  lay,  sleeping,  an  infant,  between^ix  and  eig^t 
weeks  oM,  wrapped  in  the  finest  linen  cloth,  which 
was  neatly  bound  with  rose-oolored  ribbon ;  its 
head  reated  on  a  soft  pillow  of  blue  silk,  and  its 
little  coverlet,  as  well  as  the  cap  on  iu  little  head, 
waa  bordered  with  the  most  costly  Brabant  lace. 

We  stood  a  moment  in  s|lent  refieotion.  At  last 
Polly  burst  oat  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  cried,  ^  what 
shall  we  do  with  it?  This  is  no  bishop's  mitre!" 
Jenny  sofUy  touched  the  cheek  of  the  sleeping 
ohild  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  said,  compaa- 
aionalely,  *'  Thou  poor  little  creatnre!  hast  thou  no 
mother?  or  has  thy  mother  disowned  theot  Great 
Heaven!  to  think  of  abandoning  so  lovely  and 
helpless  a  being !  only  see,  father,  only  see,  PoUy, 
with  what  quiet  reliance  it  sleeps,  as  unconcerned 
at  its  misfortunes,  as  if  it  felt  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Sleep  on,  thou  poor  forsaken  one !  Thy  pa- 
rento  are  perhaps  of  too  high  rank  to  own  thee, 
thoo  poor  little  creature,  and  thy  appearance  might 
esst  them  from  their  elevated  station.  Sleep  on, 
ve  will  not  forsake  thee.  They  have  sent  thee  to 
the  right  place.     I  will  be  a  mother  to  thee !" 

While  Jenny  spoke,  large  tear  drops  fell  from 
her  eyea.    I  took  the  ploas,  soft-hearteid  maidea  to 


my  breast  aad  said,  **  Be  indeed  a  molher  to  it! 
Take  the  step,  child,  fate  has  decreed  to  yon.  God 
has  put  our  faith  to  the  test — he  knows  our  hearts. 
We  must  foster  and  cherish  the  little  forsaken  crea* 
tore.  What,  though  we  know  not,  if  to^merrow^s 
wants  can  be  supplied  I  But  yet  who -knows,  if  this 
child^s  parents  are  living,  what  they  may  do  for  usl" 

Therefore  we  decided,  at  once,  to  protect  the 
child,  and  do  the  best  we  could  for  it.  It  slept 
soundly  and  sweetiy.  In  the  meanwhile  vre  in- 
dvlged  ourselves  in  various  conjectures,  who  the 
parents  could  be,  who  seemed  so  well  acquainted 
with  my  name  and  place  of  abode.  Polly  regretted 
very  much  that  she  had  not  asked  the  bearer  more 
questions.  The  little  innocent  stranger  continued 
sweetly  sleeping,  my  daughters  watching  over  it, 
while  I  hastfly  glanced  through  my  sermon  for  the 
day,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Power  and 
Eternity  of  Providence.  PoUy  full  of  glee  played 
a  thouaand  childish  pranks,  while  Jenny,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  agitated  and  tearful.  As  for  me,  it 
appeared  as  if  this  singitlar  event,  occurring  on 
new-year's^ay,  must  have  some  hidden  portent, 
and  it  may  be  superatitiotts-^but  I  feel,  as  if  the 
little  child  were  to  be  my  tutelary  genius  in  a  time 
of  trouble  and  difficulty.  I  cannot  express  how 
much  more  lireely  I  breathe,  or  what  a  blessed 
ealm  has  stolen  over  my  spirit. 

Eotmng  of  the  tame  day, — I  came  home  very 
much  exhausted  by  my  day's  holy  work.  NoU 
withstanding  the  estremely  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  I  wsm  obliged  to  perform  my  wanderings 
through  the  country,  on  foot.  But  the  very  fact  of 
my  being  so  weary  redoubled  my  feelings  of  satis- 
faction; when  I  was  once  again  seated  in  my  quiet 
little  parlor  at  home,  which  bore  a  much  more 
cheerful  aspect  than  it  had  done  for  some  time  past ; 
my  daoghtera  looked  happy,  the  table  was  ready 
laid  for  dinner,  and  a  flask  of  wine  stood  on  it, 
which  they  told  me  had  been  sent  as  a  new-year'a- 
gifi  by  some  unknown  friendly  hand.  I  took  some 
of  it  and  felt  much  renovated.    • 

But  of  all  the  pleasures,  which  greeted  my  eyea, 
the  sight  of  the  child,  awake  and  lying  in  Jenny's 
arms,  was  the  greatest.  Polly  showed  me  the 
beautiful  things  which  had  been  sent  along  with 
the  foundling;  there  were  a  doaen  fine  little  shirts, 
an  elegant  little  cap  and  night-gown,.  &c.  &c ;  and 
ahe  said  when  the  ehild  awoke  and  they  took  it 
out  of  the  box,  they  found  lying  at  its  feet,  a  pack- 
age sealed  and  directed  to  me,  which  aeemed  te 
contain  money. 

Gnriotts  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  origin  of  the 
little  stranger,  and  thinking  this  might  throw  some 
light  on  it,  I  opened  the  package.  It  contained  a 
roll  viath  twenty  guineas  inclosed  in  it,  and  a  letter, 
the  ptlrport  of  which  was  as  follows — 

^^  Fully  relying  on  the  piety  and  philanthropy 
which  are  your  distingnished  characteristics.  Rever- 
end Sir,  the  unfortunate  parents  of  this  beloved 
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child  consign  him  to  yoar  care.  Abandon  not,  we 
beseech  thee,  the  treasure  now  lost  to  our  sight. 
When  it  will  be  do  longer  necessary  to  conceal  our 
name  and  station,  be  assured  we  shall,  in  person, 
express  our  deep  sense  of  the  obligaii<m  you  have 
conferred  upon  us.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  from 
a  distance  keep  a  vigilant  watch  oyer  the  destiny 
of  our  tender  offspring.  The  dear  boy  is  named 
Alfred.  The  first  quarterly  allowance  for  his  board 
is  enclosed  in  this  paper ;  every  three  months  ihe 
same  sum  will  be  punctually  paid  to  you.  We  only 
now  beseech  you  to  receive  the  child,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  tenderness  of  your  noble  Jenny." 

As  I  finished  the  letter,  Polly,  jumping  for  joy, 
said, ''  There  now  comes  the  hishop*s  cap.  Good 
heavens !  how  rich  we  have  suddenly  become ! 
who  cares  now  for  the  loss  of  your  pitiful  salary, 
father  ?  Yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  not  so  well 
pleased  either — No,  indeed,  the  letter  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  noble  Polly !" 

We  read  the  letter,  at  least  ten  times  oyer; 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  our  eyes  with  one  glance 
towards  the  heap  of  gold  that  lay  on  the  table. 
What  a  new-year's  present  was  this !  In  what  a 
singular,  incomprehensible  manner,  was  I  thus  re- 
leased from  my  weighty  cares  for  the  future !  In 
ihe  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  I  can  think 
of  none  who  might  perhaps  find  it  necessary  from 
their  birth  and  station  to  conceal  the  existence  of 
this  child,  or  who  would  promise  such  high  reward 
for  a  mere  Christian  and  friendly  act.  Thought 
was  busy,  but  it  threw  no  light  on  the  matter. 
Yf  t,  ignorant  as  I  am,  these  high-borji  parents  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  me 
and  mine.  . 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful. 

January  2nd. — ^Fortune  seems  determined  to. 
heap  her  treasures  upon  me.  This  morning  I  re 
eeived  from  the  post-office  another  package  con- 
taining twelve  pounds  sterling,  accompanied  with 
a  letter  from  Fleetman.  All  this  is  too  much. 
Things  must  have  gone  well  with  him  indeed,  when 
he  returns  me  pounds  for  shillings.  I  regret  he 
has  forgotten  to  tell  me  his  present  place  of  abode, 
that  I  might  return  my  sineere  thanks  to  him. 
Heaven  grant  I  may  not  grow  presumptuous  on 
my  sudden  accession  of  riohea !  There  was  fresh 
subject  of  rejoicing,  when  I  told  my  daughters  I 
reaUy  had  a  letter  from  Fleetman :  their  actions  on 
the  occasion  were  a  little  incomprehensible  to  me ; 
there  is  some  understanding  they  have  about  Fleet- 
man,  which  I  am  not  privy  to.  Jenny  blushed, 
and  Polly,  laughing,  sprung  towards  her,  placing 
her  hands  before  ihe  maiden's  face.  This  childish 
action  seemed  to  displease  Jenny. 

I  then  opened  and  read  Fleetman 's  letter  aloud ; 
the  young  man  is  too  much  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
speaks  of  roe  in  more  flattering  terms  than  I  de- 
serve.: Ii>deed,  he  overrates  every  thing;  his  praises 
of  Jenny  are  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 


I  felt  for  the  modesty  of  the  poor  maiden,  as  I  resAl 
his  observations ;  I  would  not  turn  my  eyes  towards 
her  for  fear  of  distressing  her.  The  paesage,  ho w- 
ever«  is  worthy  of  note,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding 
it,  so  I  will  tranachbe  that  part  of  his  letter : 

"  When  I,  noUe  being,  took  n^  leave  of  you,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  a  second  time  left  the  dwelling  of 
my  father,  to  enter  upon  life's  wide  waste.  Never 
while  I  live,  can  I  forget  you ;  can  I  forget  yomr 
kindness  to  me.  I  see  you  ever  before  me,  in  your 
rich  povertyt  your  Christian  humility,  your  pat- 
riarchal elevation  of  soul.     And  the  charming, 

sprightly,  kind  Polly,  and  the but  ah !  what 

epithet  can  I  find  for  your  Jenny !  what  words  can 
express  that  holy  light  beaming  from  her  counte- 
nance, which  glorifies  each  earthly  object,  when  she 
appears  ?  I  shall  ever  remember  the  moment  when 
she  handed  me  the  money  you  sent  by  her ;  ever 
remember  the  words  of  comfort^  which,  like  a  minis- 
tering angel;  she  spoke.  Do  not  be  surprised,  when 
I  say  1  yet  retain  those  same  twelve  shillings.  I 
wonld  not  part  with  them  for  a  thousand  guineas. 
I  shall,  perhaps,  ere  long  reveal  all  tilings  to  you  in 
person.  Never,  since  I  first  drew  breath,  have  I 
been  happier  than  I  am  now ;  yet  still  (strange  con- 
tradictioo)  never  more  unhappy.  Commend  me 
to  your  charming  daughters,  if  they  yet  hold  me 
in  remembrance." 

Judging  from  the  closing  lines  of  this  letter,  it 
appears  he  expects  to  return  at  some  time  to  £re- 
kelade.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  wish  to  express 
ray  thanks,  and  know  not  where  to  write  to  iiim. 
Perhaps  the  young  man,  knowing  that  I  loaned 
him  one  half  of  what  I  possessed,  has  given  his  aU 
to  me ;  such  an  idea  is  distressing  to  me.  Thongfa 
somewhat  of  a  visionary,  he  certainly  must  haye  a 
righteooS'Soul. 

The  little  Alfred  finds  favt>r  with  us  all.  To  day 
when  Jenny,  like  a  young  mother,  was  carrying 
him  in  hear  arms,  he  smiled  on  Polly  as  if  he  knew 
her.  The  maidens  are  better  skilled  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  this  little  citizen  of  the  world,  than  I  had 
imagined  they  would  be.  We  have  purchased  a 
little  ornamented  cradle,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
various  articles  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  The 
cradle  stands  near  Jenny^s  bed.  She  watches  like 
a  guardian  spirit  day  and  night  over  her-foster-aon. 
January  Srd. — To-day  the  Vicar  Bleching  and 
his  young  wife  alighted  at  the  inn  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and,  as  he  sent  to  apprise  me  of  his  arrival,  I 
went  to  him  immediately.  He  is  an  agreeable  and 
very  polite  man.  He  at  once  informed  me,  he  was 
elected  as  my  successor  in.pfiEice,  and  be  wished, 
unless  I  had  some  objection  to  urge  against  it,  im- 
mediately to  enter  upon  his  duties ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  I  could,  if  desirous  of  90  doing,  remain  in  tba 
dwelling  I  now  oooupy  until  Ekister,  while  he 
would  engage  a  room  in  the  house  of  Alderman 
Fieldson. 
I  replied,  if  agreeable  to  himi  I  would  imme* 
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diately  xesign  the  bnsiiiess  into  his  hands,  and 
thereby  be  more  at  liberty  to  seek  another  office  for 
myself.  I  only  wished  to  deliver  a  farewell  ser- 
mon to  my  congregation  in  the  church,  where  I  had 
so  long  given  forth  the  word  of  Grod. 

He,  thereon,  promised  me  he  woold  come  in  the 
afternoon  and.  examine  the  condition  of  the  vicar- 
age. He  came  according  to  appointment,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  the  Alderman.  The.young 
woman  appears  somewhat  haughty,  and  has  the 
air  of  one  who  prides  herself  upon  her  high  de- 
scent ;  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  about  the  house 
suited  her,  and  as  to  my  daughters,  tliey  were  not 
worthy  of  a  glance.  When  she  saw  little  Alfred  in 
the  cradle,  she  turned  to  Jenny  and  said,  *'  Are 
3rou  already  married  1"  The  good  Jenny^s  face  was 
snffaped  with  a  rosy  blush,  and  shaking  her  little 
head  in  denial,  she  stammered  forth  some  indistinct 
words.  1  came  forward  to  relieve  the  poor  girl's 
embarrassment.  Mrs.  Bleching  heard  raynarra^ 
tive  with  great  cariosity,  and  when  1  had  finished, 
drew  up  her  mouth,  and  turned  her  back  upon  me. 
This  conduct  I  thought  very  unbecoming,  but  said 
nothing.  I  then  invited  the  guests  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea,  which  they  declined.  The  Vicar's  wife 
made  a  sign  for  their  departure,  and  he  seemed  to 
bow  with  unlimited  obedience  to  ber  will. 

We  were  right  glad  when  the  visit  was  over. 

January  ^th, — Judging  from  his  letter,  Mr. 
Withiel  is  an  excellent  man.  He  condol.es  with 
me  on  account  of  my  unfortunate  contract,  and 
comforts  roe  by  saying,  I  need  give  myself  no  un- 
easiness with  regard  to. its  fulfilment;  he  will  be 
satisfied,  should  I  not  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  for 
ten  years,  or  even  not  at  all.  He  seems  perfectly 
acquainted  with  my  worldly  condition,  and  expa- 
tiates fluently  on  the  subject.  He,  trusts  to  my 
honor,  and  I  rejoice  at  the  estimation  in  which  he 
holds  me ;  nor  shall  he  have  cause  to  repent  it.  I 
will  go  to  Trowbridge,  and- with  Fleetman's  JE?12 
sterling,  will  pay  off  at  least  a  part  of  my  epor- 
raoos  debt. 

Jenny,  as  she  promised,  has  little  Alfred  sleeping 
near  her.  He  is  very  quiet  at  night,  awaking  only 
at  one  regular  time,  when  she  gives  him  aourishr 
ment  out  of  a  little  shell.  I  feel  some  apprehen- 
sion, lest  the  maiden  should  suffer  from  being  thus 
watchfiil.  She  is  not  as  active  as  formerly,  though 
more  tranqnilly  happy,  than  when  we  were  suffer- 
ing from  want.  Sometimes,  when  she  takes  up 
her  work,  instead  of  actively  employing  her  hands 
as  she  was  wont  to  do,  she  sits  silently,  with  them 
listlessly  folded  in  her  lap,  gazing  on  vacancy,  as 
if  dreaming  with  her  eyes  open.  Then,  if  one 
speaks  to  her,  she  starts,  and  seems  trying  to  col- 
lect herself,  and  to  understand  the  purport  of  the 
words  .spoken*  These  are  evidently  the  .conse- 
quences of  brqken  rest,  though  she  will  not  admit 
a  word  of  it,  and  does  not  seem  inclined  to  sleep 
dujing  the  day.    Still  she  positively  assures  me, 


she  is  perfectly  well.  She  has  asked  me  for  Fleet- 
man's  letter,  that  she  might  peruse  it  again.  I  did 
not  believe  she  had  so  large  a  share  of  vanity,  as 
to  be  thus  pleased  with  Fleetman's  eulogies.  She 
has  not  yet  returned  me  the  letter,  but  I  see  she 
keeps  it  in  her  work  basket,  the  vain  thing !  how- 
ever, perhaps  it  is«for  my  sake. 

January  8th. — My  farewell  sermon  drew  tears 
from  most  of  my  hearers.  I  never  knew  before, 
how  much  I  am  valued  by  my  congregation.  Kind 
words  greet  me  from  all  sides,  and  gifts  are  shower- 
ed upon  me.  My  house  has  never  before  been 
so  well  stocked  with  provisions  and  rarities.  In 
those  days  when  famine  was  staring  me  in  the  face, 
had  I  possessed  but  one  hundredth  part  of  them,  I 
should  have  esteemed  myself  a  fortunate  man. 
We  have  now  so  much  more  than  we  require  in 
our  simple  mode  of  living,  that  I  have  shared  the 
superfluity  with  some  poor  families  in  Erekelade ; 
and  Jenny,  who  also  knew  some  that  required  as- 
sistance, has  extended  her  bounty  through  various 
channels.  It  is  a  delight  to  her  to  see  others  enjoy- 
ing the  same  benefits  we  do. 

The  words  of  my  sermon  proceeded  from  the 
innermost  depths  of  my  soul,  and  I  was  nearly 
blinded  by  tears  while  writing  it.  I  felt  it  an  eter- 
nal farewell  to  my  vocation  here,  and  to  those 
scenes  which  had  hitherto  been  my  little  world. 
I  am  dismissed  from  my  vineyard  like  a  useless 
servant,  though  I  have  not  worked  in  it  like  a  hire- 
ling, but  have  planted  many  noble  scions,  and  rooted 
out  some  pernicious  weeds.  Yes,  I  am  thrust  from 
the  field  of  my  labors,  where  I  have  day  and  night 
watched  and  tended,  taught,  admonished,  comforted 
and  prayed.  I  have  witnessed  the  last  moments 
of  many  a  frail  being,  and  strengthened  the  depart- 
ing spirit  with  the  holy  words  of  hope.  I  have 
sought  out  sinners,  and. left  not  the  poor  in  their 
loneliness.  I  have  endeavored  to  reclaim  the  lost 
one  and  bring  him  back  to  the  way  of  life  and  truth. 
Alas  I  my  destination  must  henceforth  be  far  away. 
I  mast  be  torn  from  these  scenes  round  which  my 
soul  is  entwined  by  the  tenderest  bonds.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  my  heart  should  bleed  1  Bat 
God's  will  be  done ! 

If  my  successor  had  not  already  entered  into  his 
office,  and  Dr.  Snarl  would  allow  me  to  remain  in 
the  vicarage,  gladly  would  I  do  so  now,  without  re- 
ceiving frooq  him  any  emolument.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  poverty  from  childhood,  and  have 
never  been  without  cares,  since  I  stepped  into  num's 
estate ;  our  desires  are  moderate,  and  the  money 
we  receive  for  Alfred's  board,  not  only  affords  suf- 
ficient means  for  present  use,  but  will  enable  ns  to 
lay  up  something  for  coming  years.  If  I  could 
only  continue  to  dwell  among  my  congregation, 
and  dispense  the  »word  of  God,  I  would  not  even 
murmur  as  I  have  done,  that  my  grey  hairs  must, 
at  times,  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
weather ! 
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Bat  be  it  00 !  I  will  Bubmit !  the  tean  which  blot 
this  leaf  are  not  those  of  discontent.  I  do  not  now, 
and  never  yet  have  prayed  for  wealth  and  disttne- 
Uons.  Bat  Lord!  Lord!  dismiss  not  thy  vassal 
from  thy  service  forever!  Weak  and  powerless 
though  he  may  be,  permit  him  once  morto  to  labor 
in  thy  vineyard,  and  as  thy  agent,  to  gather  sonls 
to  the  Life  Eternal ! 

January  I3th. — My  joamey  to  Trowbridge  has 
been  fortunate  even  beyond  my  expectations.  The 
night  was  far  advanced,  when  I  arrived  with  wea- 
ried feet  in  the  pleasant  old  town,  and  I  did  not 
Toase  from  sleep  till  late  the  following  morning. 
I  then  dressed  myself  with  much  care.  Jenny  had 
taken  great  pains  in  the  selection  of  her  father's 
wardrobe,  so  that  I  think,  since  my  wedding  day, 
I  had  not  appeared  so  well  apparelled.  I  left  the 
inn  and  went  to  Mr.  Withiers,  who  lives  in  a  larger 
handsome  hoose. 

His  reception  was,  at  first,  somewhat  formal ; 
hot  as  soon  as  I  made  known  my  name,  he  imme- 
diately carried  me  into  his  bnsiness-room,  which 
was  a  fine  commodions  one.  Here  I  thanked  him 
for  his  great  goodness  and  forbearance ;  related 
how  I  came  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  as  I  had 
done,  and  what  hard  fate  had  hitherto  been  mine. 
I  then  laid  my  twelve  pounds  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Withiel  appeared  much  moved,  and  was 
silent  a  few  moments ;  then  smiling,  he  extended 
his  hand,  and  grasping  mine,  said,  **  I  know  you 
well,  for  I  have  made  inquiries  respecting  you. 
You  are  an  upright  man.  I  cannot  bring  it  over 
my  heart,  to  rob  one  situated  as  yon  are,  of  your 
new-year's  gift,  but  must  beg  you  to  retain  your 
twelve  pounds.  It  would  please  me  much  better 
eoald  I  make  some  addition  to  the  sum,  in  return 
f(Mr  your  thus  bearing  me  in  memory.** 

He  arose,  and  going  into  another  room,  brought 
out  of  it  a  written  paper,  which  he  held  towards 
me,  saying,  **  Do  you  recognise  this  bond  and  your 
own  signature  t  I  here  resign  my  right  to  the  sum 
therein  mentioned  in  favor  of  you  and  yoor  chil- 
dren.** He  then  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  put 
both  parts  into  my  hand. 

All  utterance  was  denied  me.  However,  my  mois- 
tened eyes  expressed  more  fully  than  words  could 
do,  how  much  I  felt.  He  plainly  saw  my  inability, 
as  I  tried  to  poor  forth  the  gratitude  which  was 
swelling  at  my  heart.  He  said,  "  Be  still !  be  still ! 
not  a  syllable  I  pray  you ;  no  thanks  are  necessary. 
I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Brook,  had  he  but  dealt  openly  with  me.'* 

He  begged  me  to  give  him  an  nnreserved  state- 
ment of  my  affairs,  and  when  oar  conversation  was 
at  an  end,  carried  me  to  introduce  me  to  his  wife 
and  son ;  then  finished  his  kind  treatment,  by  send- 
ing to  the  inn  for  my  little  bundle,  insisting  on  it 
I  should  remain  the  night  at  his  house.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  noble  and  generous  man.  He  has 
been  kind  beyond  measure.    Had  I  been  a  prince, 


I  could  not  have  had  more  honors  paid  me.  I 
passed  the  night  in  a  richly  furnished  chamber. 
The  bed  and  carpet  particularly  vrere  really  so  ele- 
gant, that  it  seemed  to  me  they  eould  not  be  in- 
tended for  use. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Withiel  ordered  his 
handsome  carriage  to  convey  me  back  to  Ereke- 
lade.  I  left  him  with  a  deeply  penetrated  heart. 
My  children  wept  with  me  for  joy,  when  1  showed 
them  the  bond.  ^  See,**  said  I,  **  light  as  is  this 
paper,  it  has  been  the  heaviest  burden  of  my  life ; 
but  now,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  this  man,  it  is 
null  and  void.  Pray  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 
our  preserver  !*' 

January  16lA.— Yesterday  was  the  most  memo- 
rable day  of  my  lift.  We  were  sitting  together  at 
noon  in  the  parior ;  I  rocking  little  Alfred's  cradle, 
Polly  reading  aloud,  and  Jenny  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow sewing;  when  Jenny  sprang  suddenly  from 
her  chair,  andj  pale  as  death,  sunk  into  it  again. 
Much  alarmed,  we  inquired  what  she  bad  seen  t 
She  forced  a  smile  and  said,  '*  He  is  coming !" 

Meantime,  the  door  opened,  and  Fleetraan,  attired 
in  handsome  travelling  apparel,  stood  before  ns. 
We  greeted  him  very  cordially,  vrere  delighted  at 
his  unexpected  appearance,  and  particularly  so,  that 
his  circumstances  seemed  so  much  better  than  vriieo 
he  first  came  among  us.  He  embraced  me,  kissed 
Polly,  and  bowed  to  Jenny,  who  had  not  entirely 
recovered  from  her  trepidation.  He  seemed  struck 
with  her  paleness  and  inquired  anxiously  after  her 
health.  Polly  accounted  for  Jenny's  loss  of  color, 
by  saying  how  startled  she  was  by  his  sudden  en- 
trance; he  then  kissed  Jenny's  hand  and  apolo- 
gized for  having  been  the  cause  of  such  agitation. 
AfUr  that,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  speech,  and  as 
for  the  poor  maiden,  the  color  mantled  in  her  cheek 
till  it  looked  like  a  young  half  Mown  rose. 

Wishing  our  excellent  and  wdUbeloved  guest  to 
ehare,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  a  repast  with  ns, 
I  ordered  some  cold  fowl  and  wine  to  be  brought; 
he  however  declined,  saying,  he  could  not  tarry 
long  with  us,  as  he  had  left  some  companioos  at 
the  inn.  Yet,  on  Jenny  %  adding  her  entreaties,  he 
consented  and  seated  himself  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. 

When  he  spoke  of  belonging  to  a  party,  I  eon- 
eluded  he  meant  a  company  of  players,  and  asked 
him  whether  they  intended  to  perform  here  in  Ere- 
kelade,  adding,  I  thought  the  plaee  too  poor  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  them.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Well,  we  vrill  give  them  a  play  gratis.^'  Polly 
rejoiced  at  this,  for  she  had  long  desired  to  see  a 
play ;  and  she  gave  the  information  to  Jenny,  who 
soon  came  in  with  the  wine  and  fowl.  Polly  in- 
quired, "  Have  you  many  performers  with  you,  Mr. 
Fleetman  V  '*Only  one  lady  and  one  gentleman,** 
he  answered,  **but  they  are  excellent  players.** 
Jenny  appeared  most  unusually  grave  :  she  cast  a 
serious,  steadfast  look  on  Fleetman,  and  asked  him. 
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^  Y0U9  do  joa  also  make  yoar  appeannee  P  She 
aaid  this,  in  that  peculiarly  soft  and  yet  penetnting 
lone  of  Toice,  in  which  I  had  eeldom  heard  her 
apeak,  except  at  aach  times,  as  when  the  qoestion 
of  our  weal,  or  woe,  was  lying  deeply  at  heart. 

I  saw  how  this  peculiar  intonation  aifected  Fleet- 
man  ;  he  trembled,  as  if  standing  before  a  tribunal 
of  justice.  He  looked  earnestly  at  her  and  ap- 
peared struggling  with  himself,  ere  he  could  answer ; 
at  length,  adYancing  a  few  steps  towards  her,  he 
said,  "  By  my  God  and  yours  !  you  alone  can  de- 
cide that !" 

Jenny  cast  down  her  eyes — ^he  went  on  speaking 
and  she  said  something  in  reply.  I  knew  not  what 
these  people  were  prating  about.  They  still  talked 
on,  bnt  Polly  and  I,  though  listening  attentively, 
could  not  understand  a  word.  We  heard  sound, 
indeed,  but  no  sense.  However,  they  seemed  per- 
fectly to  understand  each  other,  and  what  struck 
me  most  pecnliarly,  while  Fleetman  appeared  much 
agitated  by  Jenny's  repjies^^e  seemed  to  retain 
perfect  command  over  herself.  Fleetman  at  length 
folded  his  hands  as  if  in  fervent  prayer,  and  lifting 
even  tearful  eyes  to  heaven,  said  in  a  tone  of  deep 
despair,  "  Then  I  am  indeed  unhappy  !^' 

Polly  could  contain  herself  no  bnger.  With  a 
droll  expression  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  cried  at  length,  *'  I  truly  believe  yon  two  have 
begun  the  play  already.*' 

He  seized  Polly's  hand  with  vehemence,  ex- 
claiming, *'  Ah !  that  your  words  were  true." 

To  put  an  end  to  this  confusion,  I  filled  our 
glasses  and  proposed  drinking  the  health  of  our 
benefactor.  Fleetman  said,  as  he  passed  the  wine 
to  Jenny,  "  Will  yon  join  in  that  toast  from  your 
heart  V  She  laid  hex  hand  on  hex  breast,  looked 
down,  and  drank. 

Fleetraan's  spirits  then  seemed  to  revive.  He 
next  went  up  to  the  cnuUe,  looked  at  the  child  that 
lay  therein,  and  after  Polly  had  related  the  occur- 
rence to  him,  he  laughed  and  said  to  her,  ^*  You  have 
not  discovered  then,  that  I  sent  you  this  new-year's 
present  r' 

We  all  cried  with  incredulous  surprise,  '^Who, 
your 

He  then  gave  an  explanation  in  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

^  My  name  is  not  Fleetman,  bot  I  am  the  Baro- 
Bet  Cecil  Fairford.  My  nnde  having  some  old 
claims  upon  the  estate  of  my  father,  the  grounds 
of  which  were  rather  equivocal,  instituted  a  law« 
suit,  which,  after  some  years  duration,  terminated 
against  bun,  and  my  sister  and  myself  were  rein- 
stated in  the  property  which  had  belonged  to  oor 
deeeaaed  father.  Previous  to  this,  we  had  been 
living  on  the  scanty  means  afforded  us  from  a  small 
estate  which  had  belonged  to  onr  mother.  My  si 
tmt  daring  the  time,  too,  had  anffered  much  from  the 
tjraany  of  her  onele,  who  was  her  guardian.  One 
of  lus  most  confidential  and  powerful  friends  had  a 


son,  whom  he  had  destined  should  be  the  husband  of 
his  niece,  while  she,  on  the  contrary,  had  secretly 
engaged  herself  to  the  young  Lord  Sandom,  whose 
father  was  yet  living,  and  who  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  union.  Without  being  discovered  by  the  uncle, 
or  the  old  Lord,  the  marriage  was  solemnised. 
When  my  sistet  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
with  her  guardian,  upon  the  plea  that  sea-bathing 
was  necessary  to  restore  her  to  health,  I  took  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  removing  her  from  his 
house,  and  taking  her  under  my  own  protection. 
After  the  birth  of  this  little  child,  it  became  neces- 
saiy  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  some  trustwor* 
thy  individual.  I  heard,  accidentally,  during  the 
researches  for  such  a  one,  of  the  poverty  and  phi* 
lanthropy  of  the  Vicar  of  Erekelade,  and  came 
hither  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  such  re- 
port. The  manner  in  which  you  received  me  de* 
cided  the  business. 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  that  my  sister  returned  no  more 
to  the  house  of  her  undo.  It  was  now  four  months 
since  I  had  gained  the  law  suit,  establishing  me  in 
the  possessions  to  which  I  waa  legitimate  heir. 
My  uncle  then,  however,  commenced  a  new  suit 
against  me  on  account  of  my  removing  my  sister 
from  his  guardianship ;  but  a  few  days  since  the 
old  Lord  Sandom  died  from  apoplexy,  and  there 
being  no  longer  cause  for  seerecy,  my  brother-in- 
law  openly  declared  his  marriage.  The  law-suit 
is  thereby  at  an  end,  and  the  cause  removed  for 
keeping  longer  secret  the  birth  of  the  child.  The 
parents  have  arrived  here  with  me  to  take  the  child 
now  under  their  own  charge,  and  I  have  come  with 
the  proposition,  that  you,  with  your  family  remove 
also  from  this  place  to  one  which  I  will  tell  you  of, 
hoping  you  have  no  argument  to  urge  against  it. 
*'During  the  time  these  law-sniu  had  been  pending, 
the  offifse  of  Rector  in  the  parish  appertaining  to 
the  estate  of  our  family  remained  unfilled.  The 
tithes  of  this  benefice  are  over  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  it  devolves  on  me  to  bestow  it  where 
I  will.  You,  reverend  sir,  have  lost  your  place 
here.  I  shall  be  but  too  happy,  if  jrou  wfll  accept 
this  office,  and  dwell  in  my  neighborhood." 

God  alone  knows  how  my  spirit  revived  at  these 
words ;  my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  of  joy. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  the  noble  being,  who 
was  to  me  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  and  fell 
on  his  breast.  Polly,  with  clamorous  joy,  also  en- 
twined her  arms  around  him,  while  Jenny  grate- 
fully kissed  the  hand  of  the  Baronet.  With  visible 
traces  of  emotion,  he  at  last  tore  himself  away  and 
left  us  to  ourselves. 

With  fond  embraces,  my  enraptured  children 
mingled  their  tears  of  conscious  happiness  with 
mine ;  bnt  not  many  moments  lapsed  before  the 
Baronet  re-appeared,  accompanied  by  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord  Sandom,  and  his  young  wife.  This 
uncommonly  beautiful  young  woman  did  not  greet 
us,  but  went  immediately  towards  the  cradle  where 
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the  child  lay  sleeping.  She  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  little  Alfred,  and  poared  forth  the  feelings  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  which  must  have  filled 
her  heart,  in  an  unrestrained  torrent  of  tears. 
Her  husband  raised  herfroni  her  kneeling  postore, 
and  with  much  solicitude  endeavored  to  calm  her. 

When  she  had  somewhat  recovered,  she  apolo- 
gized to  us  for  her  conduct,  and  then,  with  the 
most  touching  expressions  of  gratitude,  addressed 
herself  first  to  me  and  then  turned  to  Polly.  The 
latter  disclaimed  all  title  to  such  acknowledge- 
ments, and  pointing  to  Jenny,  who  had  withdrawn 
to  the  window,  said  "  My  sister  there  has  been 
the  mother !" 

Lady  Sandom  went  towards  Jenny,  regarding 
her  for  some  moments  with  silent  admiration ;  then 
she  looked  back  with  a  smile  upon  her  brother,  and 
locked  the  maiden  tenderly  in  her  arms.  The 
dear  girl,  in  her  humility,  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  up.  **  I  am  eternally  your  debtor  indeed," 
said  Lady  Sandom.  "  I  feel  1  can  never  repay  you 
for  the  comfort  you  have  shed  on  a  mother^s  heart. 
Let  me  be  a  sister  to  you  then,  lovely  Jenny. 
There  need  not,  and  should  not  be  an  account  of 
debit  and  credit  between  sisters." 

As  they  again  embraced  each  other,  the  Baro- 
net drew  towards  them.  '*  There  stands  my  bro- 
ther," continued  Lady  Sandom ;  **  as  you  are  now 
my  sister,  you  must  give  him  a  nearer  place  in  your 
heart.     May  he  not  have  it  I" 

Jenny  blushed  and  said,  "  I  feel  he  is  my  father^s 
benefactor."  The  lady  replied,  "And  will  you 
not  be  the  benefactress  of  my  poor  brother  ?  Look 
kindly  on  him!  Ah!  if  you  but  knew  how  very 
dear  you  are  to  him  !" 

The  Baronet  took  Jenny's  hand,  which,  in  spite 
of  her  struggle  to  withdraw  it,  he  pressed  to  his 
lips,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  You  do  not  wish 
to  see  me  unhappy,  Jenny  ?  Without  this  hand  I 
must  be  so."  Jenny,  much  confused,  then  per- 
mitted him  to  retain  it.  The  Baronet  led  my 
daughter  up  to  me,  and  entreated  me  to  bless  him 
as  my  son. 

"  Jenny,"  said  I,  "do  we  not  dream  1  Thy  will 
is  mine,  my  child !  Can'st  thou  love  him  ]  the  deci- 
sion rests  with  thee." 

She  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  Baronet,  who, 
full  of  anxious  suspense,  stood  before  her,  and, 
with  a  thrillingly  expressive  glance,  took  his  hand 
between  both  hers,  pressed  it  to  her  heart  and 
then,  looking  up  to  HeaTen,  said,  "  God  has  deci- 
ded for  me." 

I  blessed  my  son  and  daughter ; — they  both  em- 
braced me — every  eye  was  moistened — a  solemn 
silence  reigned  around. 

The  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  Polly's 
springing  forward,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
my  neck.  She  cried  as  she  smiled  through  her 
tears,  "  We  have  it  now  !  there  is  more  than  one 


new-year's  gift!  See'st  thoul    Bishop's  caps  on 
Bishop's  caps!"  Upon  this,  little  Alfited  awoke. 

It  is  in  vain — ^I  can  write  no  more  this  day ;  my 
happy  heart  is  too  full-o-this  joyful  perturbation  has 
unstrung  me — I  must  lay  down  my  pen. 
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Thou  knowest  not  what  mournful  tints, 
My  homeward  fancies  trace, 
Nor  how,  with  many  bitter  tears, 
I  pine  to  see  thy  face. 

How  all  my  lightly  spoken  words 
Repentantly  return— 
Ah !  me,  how  many  painful  thoughts 
The  absent  one  must  learn ! 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Arthur  Mor- 
dante's  departure  on  his  travels,  and  in  a  far  coun- 
try he  was  still  a  wanderer.  He  had  looked  on 
the  wonders  of  many  climes,  and  his  soul  had  felt 
their  marvels.  He  had  pondered  by  the  "  Une 
rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  and  panaed,  dream- 
ingly,  beside  the  castled  Rhine.  He  had  traversed 
the  haunted  land  of  Germany,  and  grown  wise  in 
its  legendary  lore;  and  now,  beneath  the  soft  beauty 
of  Italian  skies,  the  poet's  spirit  knelt  down,  en- 
chanted, before  the  majestic  relics  of  the  world 
and  people  that  have  passed  away.  Amid  the  ex- 
citement of  change,  and  the  novelty  of  varying 
and  congenial  associations,  Arthur's  mind  lost 
something  of  its  sorrowful  nature,  though  there 
were  times  when  the  sense  of  his  loneliness  was 
painful,  when  the  wild  yearning  for  sympathy  re- 
called the  bitterness  of  his  heart's  abiding  disap- 
pointment ;  and  there  were  moments,  too,  when 
the  silent  pining  for  the  remembered  faces  of  home, 
was  almost  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Yet,  he 
was  comparatively  happy ;  for,  such  longings  leave 
no  shadow  where  they  fall,  and  serve  but  to  bring 
to  our  thronging  fancies  the  sweet  serenity  of  ten- 
derer thought.  All  around  him  was  beautiful,  and 
the  subdued  melancholy  hovering  over  ruin,  the 
solemn  thoughtfulness,  the  past  taught  the  present, 
sank  not  unheeded  on  the  poet's  soul.  Now,  full 
many  an  ideal  of  his  boyhood,  stood  before  him  a 
reality.  And  he  pored,  with  redoubled  interest, 
over  the  pages  traced  by  Italian  genius,  as  his  foot- 
steps reverently  lingered  where  the  intellects  of 
ages  had  mingled  to  brighten  a  rainbow-world  of 
glory.  And  though  far  from  those  who  loved  him 
best,  withal  he  was  happy,  even  as  she  who  now 
feebly  chronicleth  the  poet's  pilgrimage,  looketh 
abroad  over  the  fair  features  of  a  new  land,  and 
feeleth  blest,  yet  thinketh  pleasantly,  but  nooum- 
fully,  of  her  own  home  beyond  the  far  blue  moun- 
tains of  the  household  circle  who  tearfully  miss 
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her  accustomed  presence,  and  prayerfully  gricTe 
her  divided  destiny.  O !  separation !  shadowy  and 
fear-haunted  spirit!  what  hath  the  earth,  more  ter- 
rible than  thou  t 

Arthur's  tidings  from  Edith  were  fond  and  fre- 
quent, and  he  still  received,  at  irregular  intervals, 
the  singular  communications  of  his  mysterious 
Italian  friend.  Her  letters  were  always  without 
date,  and  were,  apparently,  forwarded  by  some 
faithful  private  messenger ;  for,  there  was  neither 
post  mark  nor  other  clue  to  the  writer's  location. 
They  evinced  constant  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  young  traveller's  movements,  and  the  same 
watchful  interest  in  his  welfare,  that  bad  charac- 
terised them  from  the  first.  There  was  a  tone  of 
romance  in  this  unchanging  guardianship,  which 
enhanced  its  value  in  Arthur's  estimation,  and  he 
would  often  turn  despondingly  from  Theresa^  tran- 
quil and  timid  kindness  to  the  glowing  and  impetu- 
ous warmth  of  Nina's  written  Friendship. 

**  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Arthur,"  thus  said  one 
of  her  letters,  *'  and  I  love  to  trace  in  your  cha- 
racter that  unrestrained  impetuosity  of  thought  and 
emotion  which  has  long  ago  departed  from  my  own. 
Tour  experience  has  been,  as  yet,  too  brief  for 
you  to  comprehend  this  pleasant  retrospection  of 
one's  self  in  the  unfolding  nature  of  another.  It 
is  a  gratification,  dearly  purchased,  which  comes 
only  when  the  conflict  of  life  has  wrought  its 
wrecks,  and  the  heart,  weary  with  the  present, 
shrinks,  dejectedly,  from  the  sad  consciousness  of 
what  it  15,  to  ponder,  dreamingly,  on  all  it  was  and 
might  have  been.  I  think  of  your  mental  tenden- 
cies, and  recall  the  many  points  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy between  us,  and  the  vanished  era  of  my  youth 
returns,  the  glare  and  tinsel  of  society  for  a  while 
are  forgotten,  and  soft  associations  arise,  I  know 
not  how,  as  they  spring  for  the  captive  when  wild 
floweis  bring  him  a  thought  of  home,  as  they  silent- 
ly dawn  on  the  mourner  at  the  sound  of  some  '  olden 
melody.'  My  career  has  been  one  of  extremes ; 
it  will  be  so  to  the  close.  I  have  felt  the  weight  of 
penury,  and  past  suddenly  from  its  heavy  yoke,  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  adulation.  I  have  since 
lived  amid  praise,  homage  and  success,  all  that 
wealth  and  influence  could  bestow  on  one  followed 
and  flattered,  and  these  are  still  at  my  command  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  delusion,  which  renders  them  pre- 
cious, has  perished.  I  am  neither  weary  of  exis- 
tence, nor  at  war  with  the  world,  but  I  have  grown 
indiflferent,  that  last  and  saddest  of  all  changes ; 
for,  it  is  irremediable.  Life  were  a  pleasant  thing, 
eoald  we  retain  amid  its  final  years  our  early  cre- 
dulity, our  early  hopefulness,  though  it  is  well  for 
oar  higher  aspirations  that  these  may  not  linger. 
We  realize  the  beauty  of  our  pure  illusions,  only 
when  their  silver  chord  is  severed,  and  the  sweet 
music  it  had  spoken  to  our  eouls  has  ceased  to 
Boond.  My  friend !  may  it  be  long  for  you,  before 
you  win  such  knowledge  !" 

Vol.  IX-80 


It  was  the  vesper  hour.  The  glare  of  daylight 
was  vanishing,  and  the  ruby  glow  of  sunset  bathed 
the  earth.  Arthur  was  wandering  idly  and  list- 
lessly, when,  attracted  by  the  pealing  of  an  organ, 
he  entered  a  Catholic  chapel  where  the  evening 
services  were  being  performed.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  magnificent,  and  decorated  with 
whatever  the  most  perfect  art  could  summon  to 
aid  the  ceremonies  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
religions.  Through  stained  glass  of  richest  hues 
streamed  the  glorious. rays  of  departing  sunshine, 
and  threw  upon  the  marble  pavement  a  brightness 
of  many  colors  that  rested  like  rainbows  on  the 
earth.  Around  were  scriptural  paintings  of  many 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  recorded  in  sacred 
history,  and  amid  the  advancing  twilight,  the  lif^ 
like  forms  appeared  wrapt  in  mystery,  as  if  the 
shadow  of  the  past  was  upon  them.  The  eye 
could  not  be  raised  without  meeting  the  vivid  por- 
trayal of  events,  which,  though  long  familiar  to  the 
mind,  now  appealed  eloquently  through  the  sight, 
to  the  heart.  The  gathered  clouds  of  centuries 
seemed  rolled  away ;  there  stood,  in  maiden  meek- 
ness, the  restored  beauty  of  the  ruler's  daughter : 
there  was  the  visible  repentance  of  the  prodigal 
son  speaking  forcibly  of  the  inward  grief  of  one, 
who  felt,  from  the  depth  of  his  soul,  that  he  has 
sinned  against  heaven.  And  sadly  looked  down 
upon  the  kneeling  worshippers,  the  fair,  but  sor- 
row-faded features  of  the  Mary  to  whom  much 
was  forgiven ;  her  countenance,  eloquent  with  all 
the  human  heart  can  know  of  affliction,  remorse, 
and  the  humiliating  conviction  of  guilt,  mingling 
with  the  God-given  trust  of  the  penitent.  And 
there,  too,  the  gentlest  and  loveliest  of  all,  was 
the  spiritual  face  of  the  Madonna,  with  eyes  raised 
reverentially  to  the  skies,  as  if  gazing  on  the  angel 
who  bad  pronounced  her  "blessed."  Not  mine, 
is  the  faith,  which,  with  such  outward  beauty,  dra- 
peries its  forms,  but  who  may  declare  that,  under 
proper  limitation,  such  things  are  wholly  in  yain, 
and  who,  whatever  be  his  sect,  can  dwell,  without 
a  thrill  of  religious  emotion,  on  the  brightly  pic- 
tured holiness  of  the  Virgin  Mother  t 

Arthur's  was  a  simpler  and  a  different  belief,  and 
he  was  only  there  as  an  accidental  observer.  He 
stood  enraptured  before  one  of  the  paintings,  when 
again  the  organ  pealed  forth  its  solemn  melody,  and 
clearly,  amid  the  harmony  of  many  voices,  one 
well-remembered,  but  long  silent  tone,  vibrated  on 
the  listener's  heart.  Eagerly  he  turned  towards 
the  familiar  and  welcome  sound,  but  the  folds  of  a 
curtain  fell  between  him  and  the  musicians,  and  be 
sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  singer.  For  seve- 
ral minutes,  that  gush  of  entrancing  sweetness 
swept  above  the  kneeling  audience,  then  suddenly 
the  full  tide  of  music  ceased  to  flow,  and  silently 
and  slowly  the  inmates  quitted  the  chapel.  Arthur 
Regarded  them  closely,  hoping  to  obtain  a  gtimpee 
of  the  minstrel,  but  he  watched  for  her  vainly,  and 
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often  in  the  pilgrina^s  visions  that  night  floated  the 
strange  and  thrilling  witchery  of  Nina's  voice. 

The  months  wended  on,  and  Arthur  remained 
stationary.  His  health  became  feebler ;  for,  when 
separated  from  Edith,  he  carelessly  forsook  the 
prudence  on  which  she  always  insisted.  The  tri- 
fling exposures,  which  a  stronger  constitution  might 
have  braved  and  borne  with  impunity,  seriously 
aflected  him,  and  though  not  actually  an  invalid, 
he  again  became  depressed  and  languid.  But  two 
months  remained  of  the  period  allotted  for  his  ab- 
sence, and  as  the  time  for  his  return  drew  near,  he 
grew  restless  and  impatient.  Even  his  irrepressi- 
ble dissatisfaction  at  Theresa's  reserve  was  merged 
in  the  pleasant  thought  of  meeting  her  again,  and 
now  he  counted  the  lingering  days  of  separation, 
and  they  appeared  to  glide  too  slowly.  The  belief 
that  Nina  was  sojourning  in  his  vicinity  had  gradu 
ally  faded,  as  his  continued  and  diligent  inquiries 
had  gained  him  no  knowledge  of  her  movements. 
He  frequently  attended  the  chapel  where  he  felt 
assured  he  had  listened  to  her  voice,  but  his  search 
was  fruitless,  and  he  heard  those  tones  no  more. 

At  length  the  poet's  habitual  neglect  of  bis 
health,  met  the  punishment  he  might  have  antici- 
pated ;  and  alone,  in  a  strange  land,  Arthur  was 
seriously  ill.  Every  comfort  and  attention  in  the 
power  of  wealth  to  procure,  were  abundantly  around 
him,  but  oh  !  how  often  and  mournfully  the  young 
wandered  sighed  for  the  tenderer  care  of  love,  and 
yearned  for  that  patient  devotion  which  had  soothed 
his  earlier  hours  of  suffering  and  despondency ! 
There  is  nothing  that  can  atone  to  the  sick  one, 
for  the  quiet  watchfulness  of  aflfection,  for  the 
fond  pressure  of  a  soft  hand  on  the  fevered  brow, 
the  low  whisper  of  a  kind  voice,  when  pain  racks 
the  frame,  and  the  gentle  utterance  of  prayerful 
hope,  when  the  very  spirit  falters  and  grows  weary. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  suffering  and  danger, 
and  then  the  crisis  of  his  disease  was  safely  passed, 
and  by  degrees  his  mind  awoke  from  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  delirium. 

The  subdued  tone  of  a  woman's  voice  was  the 
first  sound  of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  a  white 
hand  drew  aside  the  curtain.  The  appearance  of 
the  speaker  was  not  familiar ;  her  dress  was  black, 
and  fashioned  in  the  simple  style  of  that  worn  by 
the  sisters  of  charity. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  lady,  to  visit  a  stranger 
thus,''  said  Arthur,  as  he  looked  gratefully  up  to 
the  fair  face  bending  over  him ;  **  I  thought  there 
was  no  one  here,  who  felt  any  thing  like  interest 
in  my  situation." 

**  Then  you  have  forgotten  my  promise,  Arthur, 
or  you  would  have  expected  my  presence  in  your 
moments  of  trial,"  and  as  the  invalid  regarded  her 
more  intently,  as  if  startled  at  her  words,  Nina 
smilingly  placed  her  hand  on  his  lips  to  impose 
silence,  and  then  left  him  to  the  repose  he  needed. 
And  thus  had  they  met  at  last,  the  poet  and  his 


mysterious  guardian,  and  well  had  her  untiring 
care  for  the  youthful  and  solitary  pilgrim,  proved 
the  sincerity  of  her  professed  friendship.  May 
there  not  have  been  a  glimmering  of  troth  in  Ar- 
thur's superstition  ?  Was  it  altogether  chance,  his 
first  meeting  with  the  Italian,  and  the  deep  impres- 
sion produced  by  her  character!  We  know  not:  there 
are  mysteries  in  the  daily  experience  of  our  mental 
being,  we  may  not  fathom,  and  this  was  of  them. 

Beneath  the  judicious  attendance  of  his  friend, 
Arthur's  indisposition  slowly  disappeared,  and  he 
now  required  nothing  but  tranquillity  to  complete 
his  recovery.  As  he  became  decidedly  better, 
Nina  withdrew  her  constant  attention,  and  now  only 
visited  him  once  a  day.  She  always  brought  with 
her  fruit  or  flowers,  or  some  book  calculated  to 
excite  interest  in  a  mind  enfeebled  by  sickness, 
and  the  invalid  learned  to  look  on  her  presence  as 
his  greatest  happiness,  and  impatiently  to  number 
the  hours  that  elapsed  between  her  regular  visits. 
In  truth,  they  made  the  sunshine  of  his  lonely  days, 
and  the  very  falling  of  her  footsteps,  to  him,  was 
music.  But  the  weeks  glided  on,  and,  at  length, 
had  arrived  the  last  day  of  Arthur's  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land.  Under  Nina's  active  superinten- 
dance,  every  requisite  preparation  had  been  made 
for  his  departure,  and  Arthur  reclined  on  a  coach 
placed  beside  an  open  window,  and  gazed  sadly 
over  the  beautiful  land  whose  time-hallowed  love- 
liness his  eyes  might  behold  no  more.  He  was 
still  languid  from  the  lingering  efiects  of  his  indis- 
position, and  the  lady  insisted  that  he  should  en- 
deavor to  guard  against  the  unavoidable  fatigue  of 
his  homeward  journey,  by  spending  several  dajrs 
preceding  it,  in  perfect  quietness.  Arthur  obeyed 
all  her  injunctions  implicitly;  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  yield  unhesitatingly  to  the  slightest  wish  of 
one,  who  had  watched  over  him  so  long  and  faith- 
fully. She  had  promised  to  visit  him  this  evening 
for  the  last  time,  and  as  he  looked  mournfully 
over  the  fair  scene  before  him,  Arthur  listened  anx- 
iously for  her  familiar  step.  The  son  had  gone  to 
his  rest,  the  echo  of  the  vesper  bells  had  died  away, 
and  the  round  moon  was  growing  momentarily 
brighter  through  the  deepening  twilight,  when, 
with  her  accustomed  noiseless  movement,  the  sister 
of  charity  entered  the  room. 

It  is  ever  a  depressing  conviction,  that  we  are 
regarding  for  the  last  time,  one  who  has  been  kind 
to  us,  and  with  Arthur,  this  feeling  was  present 
now,  with  painful  and  overpowering  intensity. 
He  naturally  looked  on  Nina  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest ;  he  knew  that,  in  her  disinterested  solicitude, 
her  romantic  communion,  her  counseling  and  high- 
toned  sympathy,  she  had  been  to  him,  what  none 
could  ever  be  again.  He  felt  that  hereafter  the 
past  would  paint  for  him,  what  the  future  could 
not  restore ;  that  however  blest  his  lot  might  be, 
there  would  remain  a  void  in  his  life  which  his  more 
tender  and  passionate  tie  would  never  fill. 
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They  were  both  silent  for  maoy  mi  notes,  and 
the  unclouded  moonlight  shone  brilliantly  upon 
them.  The  Italian  sat  by  the  window  opposite 
Arthur^s  couch,  and  her  dark  sad  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  poet*s  face  in  that  intensity  of  gaze,  which 
endeavors  to  retrace  in  another,  the  likeness  of 
one  we  have  loved.  Her  plain,  sombre  dress  had 
taken  much  from  the  once  dazzling  lustre  of  her 
beauty,  bat  there  rested  a  sorrowful  softness  on 
her  features  far  more  touching  than  their  former 
aparkling  loveliness. 

*'  And  thus,  Nina,  we  must  part  at  last  !*'  said 
Arthur,  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  thus  and  forever,"  was  her  reply, 
spoken  mournfully,  but  firmly ;  "  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  our  meeting  again,  and  if  there  were,  I 
should  avoid  the  possibility.  I  have  been  enabled 
by  circumstances  to  contribute  to  your  comfort,  it 
may  be,  to  your  happiness,  and  now  my  portion  in 
yonr  destiny  is  at  an  end .  The  remembrance  of  that 
early  devotion,  whose  beauty  you  served  to  revive, 
has  long  been  the  only  unbroken  link  between  meand 
a  willingly  forsaken  world.  Henceforward,  such 
ties  are  denied  me ;  my  existence  is  to  be  lonely, 
and  my  only  employment,  to  soothe  the  sneering. 
This  may  appear  to  you  a  melancholy  lot  for  one 
whose  active  life  has  been  so  different;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  fraught  with  blessings,  and  brings  me 
a  peace  which  more  glowing  and  attractive  plea- 
sures have  never  bestowed.  Its  recompense,  too, 
is  in  another  world,  and  the  faith  soaring  to  heaven, 
is  the  only  hope  I  have  not  proved  to  be  an  illusion." 

"  My  friend  !"  said  her  listener,  "  must  I  leave 
you  without  knowing  aught  of  the  past  to  which 
you  refer  I  Forgive  me,  if  I  pain  you,  but  I  would 
willingly  learn  more  of  a  companion  whose  kind- 
ness to  a  stranger,  can  neither  be  repaid  nor  for- 
gotten." The  tears  sprang  to  Nina^s  eyes,  and 
she  shook  her  head  mournfully. — "  Arthur,  it  would 
avail  nothing  to  tell  you  my  history.  It  has  been 
more  marked  by  incident  and  contrast,  than  oflen 
falls  to  the  share  of  my  sex,  and  believe  me,  amid 
all  its  triumphs,  it  has  experienced  very  much  of 
trouble  and  regret.  Now,  I  am  happy,  and  when 
you  return  to  your  home,  when  those  who  have 
loved  you  through  life,  grow  glad  at  your  coming, 
and  you  realize,  more  completely  than  ever,  the 
priceless  blessings  of  affection  and  kindred,  then 
let  your  thoughts  come  back  to  me  kindly,  as  to 
one  for  whom  such  things  are  a  vanished  dream, 
whose  hopes  and  ties  shine  the  other  side  the 
grave!" 

''  Dear  Nina !  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus !  will 
yoa  not  go  with  me  to  my  home  1  There  are  those 
who  will  love  and  welcome  you  for  my  sake,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  your  sufferings,  to 
steal  from  your  heart  its  solitude,  from  your  future 
its  darkness." 

"  Nay,  you  speak  wildly.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  but  the  calmer  spirits  in  your  land  could 


not  comprehend  the  impetuous  workings  of  mine. 
My  reliance  now,  is  on  the  faith  I  profess,  and  that, 
too,  differs  from  yours.  And  now  I  must  leave 
you ;  this  parting  but  serves  to  sadden  us  both." 

*'Not  yet,  Nina!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  passion- 
ately, '^  you  most  not  leave  me  yet !" 

*'  It  is  better,  it  must  be,"  she  answered,  calmly 
withdrawing  the  hand  which  Arthur  attempted  to 
grasp ;  "  our  future  pathways  lie  widely  severed, 
and  we  must  tranquilly  fulfil  our  separate  destinies. 
Farewell,  Arthur,  may  every  blessing  my  prayers 
implore,  be  ever  with  you !"  and  gathering  her 
drapery  around  her,  the  sister  of  charity  went  her 
way. 

A  cloud  flitted  over  the  sky,  the  moonlight  faded 
from  the  poet's  eyes,  and  as  Arthur  gazed  around 
him,  he  felt  as  if  life,  like  the  night,  had  grown 
darker!  Jank  Taylob  W . 
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LVIII. 

SONG  OF  EXILE. 
1. 
The  storm  is  gathering  over  us, 

Our  early  hope  is  gone, 
And  the  skies,  that  used  to  cover  us 

With  beauty,  now  have  none  ; 
They're  cold  and  sad,  and  trooping  winds 

Speed  wildly  o*er  their  breast. 
Until,  like  us,  the  lone  bird  finds 

No  single  spot  of  rest. 

2. 
But  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  field, 

Are  all  the  same  to  him, 
Whose  heart  is  low  with  buried  hopes. 

Whose  eye  with  grief  is  dim ; — 
They're  nothing  in  their  loveliness, 

Though  bright  to  all  that  see. 
If,  speaking  through  our  consciousness, 

They  say  we  are  not  free. 


What  care  we  though  we  lose  the  bow'rs. 

Where  childhood  laugh'd  in  glee  : 
The  tender  vines,  the  tended  flow'rs. 

Smooth  lawu  and  shady  tree : 
Our  hearts  had  lost  them  long  before. 

And  though  they  charmed  our  eye. 
Yet  liule  could  their  gifts  restore 

When  hope  and  freedom  fly. 

4. 

The  better  home,  when  tyrants  sway 

In  dwellings  of  the  brave, 
Is  in  the  desert  far  away. 

Beyond  th'  Atlantic  wave. 
The  stormy  winds  that  rule  the  deep 

Make  better  barriers  there, 
Than  wall  of  stone  and  castled  steep, 

That  guard  the  homes  of  fear. 
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What  dangers  may  the  freeman  find 

In  savage  wilds  to  dread  T — 
They  nerve  hia  arm,  they  task  bit  mind, 

And  thus  are  vanquished. 
He  seeks  security  in  strife, 

And  in  tlie  wilderness. 
Finds  equal  liberty  and  ]if«, 

In  constant  watchfulness. 


TO  THE  DARK  AND  BLOODY  FEAST. 

1. 
To  the  dark  and  bloody  feast, 

Haste,  ye  forest  vultures,  haste. 
There  is  banquet— man  and  beaat-^ 

For  your  savage  taste ; — 
Never  on  such  costly  wassail 

Did  ye  flesh  your  beaks  before ; 
Cwne,  ye  slaves  of  Hesse  Cassel, 

To  be  sold  no  won. 


Small  your  cost  to  Oeoi|pe  of  England— 

Three  and  sixpence  sterling  down, 
For  this  three  and  sixpence  sterling. 

Each  must  lose  his  crown  ;— 
Freedom  knows  no  price  for  valor,^ 

Yours  is  valued  by  the  groat ; 
England  pays  in  gold  and  silver. 

We  in  steel  and  shot. 


Stoop,  ye  vultures,  to  the  issue, 

It  will  be  ere  set  of  sun ; — 
Mark  whose  valor  bides  the  longest. 

Blood  of  price,  or  blood  of  none  I 
Comes  the  Tartan  of  Glenorchy, 

Comes  the  sullen  Saxon  boor, 
Comes  the  light-heeled  German  Yager, 

Crowding  to  the  shore. 

4. 

Who  shall  meet  them  by  the  water, 

Down  the  mountain,  in  the  vale ; 
Meet  them  with  the  stroke  of  slaughter, 

*Till  the  right  arm  fail. 
Wherefore  ask?— Yon  pealing  summons 

Finda  its  answer  sharp  and  soon. 
Answer  stern  for  Peers  and  Commons, 

Yager  and  Dragoon. 

5. 

Lo !  the  soul  that  makes  a  nation. 
Which,  from  out  the  ranks  of  toil, 

Upward  springs  in  time  of  peril- 
Soul  to  save  the  soil ! 

Comes  a  high  and  mighty  aspect 
From  the  shores  of  Powhatan,— 

Lo !  in  him  the  nation's  hero. 
Saint  and  perfect  man  ! 
6. 

Follows,  rugged  as  his  mountains, 
Daring  man  from  Bennington  ; 

Blacksmith  stout  from  Narragansett, 
Gooil  where  deeds  arc  done ; 

Comes  the  keen-eyed  Santee  rifle, 
Sleepless  slill,  and  swift  as  flame, 

Rowel-rashing,  bullet  winging, 
Man  of  deadly  aim ! 


Stoop,  ye  vultures,  to  the  issue, 

Stoop,  and  scour  the  bloody  plain ; 
Flesh  your  beaks  where  most  the  caraag* 

Mountains  up  the  slain  ; — 
Whose  the  skull  your  talon  rendeth  I — 

Eye  within  your  dripping  beak? — 
Speechless  tongue,  that  loosely  lolleth 

On  divided  cheek  7— 
8. 
In  the  tartan  of  Glenorchy, 

Scarlet  of  the  Saxon  boor. 
Gray  frock  of  the  Hessian  yager 

Strewn  from  hill  to  shore — 
Count  the  cost  of  hireling  valor; 

Read  the  fate  of  foreign  foe  ; 
Know,  who  strikes  for  home  and  freedoai» 

Strikes  the  deadly  blow. 


FORGET  NOT  THE  TROPHY.-HYMN. 

1. 
Forget  not  the  trophy  we  made  her. 

The  country  so  glorious  and  dear; 
In  the  blood  of  the  ruthless  invader, 

And  the  shackled  he  brought  with  him  there  ; 
He  came  with  the  engines  of  power. 

And  he  uttered  bis  fearful  decree ; 
But  we  rose  in  our  wrath,  and  the  hour. 

That  saw  us  enslaved,  saw  us  free, 
2. 
We  struck  down  the  fool  for  his  error, — 

In  the  might  of  our  freedom  we  rose,— 
He  shrunk  from  the  combat  in  terror. 

For  dread  was  the  weight  of  our  blows. 
Did  he  dream  that  so  feeble  a  spirit. 

Though  linkM  with  such  sovereign  desires, 
Conld  seize  on  the  rights  we  inherit 

From  a  race  of  such  true-hearted  Sires  ? 
3. 
Forget  not  the  trophy  we  made  her. 

The  Freedom  so  loudly  we  boast. 
When  we  struck  down  the  ruthless  invader. 

And  buried  in  death  lay  his  host ; 
When  our  banner  of  stars,  proudly  waving. 

Shone  over  the  perilous  plain ; 
And  our  eagle,  all  destiny  braving. 

Grew  drunk  in  the  blood  of  the  slain. 


COLUMBIA  IS  A  GALLANT  BARQUE.— SONG. 

1. 
Columbia  is  a  gallant  barque, 

And  gallant  seamen  man  her, 
Hers  is  a  sail  that  cannot  fly, 

And  spotless  is  her  banner; 
Where  Hearen  displays  its  cloudless  blue. 

Where  winds  and  waves  can  bear  her. 
Her  voice  in  thunder  speaks  on  high. 

And  distant  nations  fear  her. 

2. 
Her  stars  were  rent  from  deepest  night. 

When  tyranny  was  riding. 
From  pole  to  pole  in  awful  might. 

With  none  his  wrath  abiding ; 
Those  stars,  within  her  banner  placed, 

illumed  each  wondering  nation  ;-^ 
There  freedom  came,  with  eye  of  flame, 

And  took  her  chainless  station. 
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3. 
And,  whilst  the  stonn  was  roaring  high, 

And  mid  the  lightning's  glaring, 
Those  stars  were  seen  to  breast  the  sky, 

With  hope  the  hopeless  cheering ; 
Oh,  brightly  still  they  gleam  above, 

Where  winds  and  waves  can  bear  them, 
Whife  freedom's  fearless  sons  shall  love, 

And  freedom's  foes  shall  fear  them. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Campbill*s  FoRExax  Skki-kontrlt  Maoazink,  or  Se- 
lect Miscellany  of  European  Literature  and  Art,  Sep- 
tember, 1843. 

This  fine  periodical  was  commenced,  in  the  monthly 
form,  in  September,  1842,  and  is  now  changed  to  the  semi- 
monthly. Its  contents  are  all  drawn  from  transatlantic 
stores  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  the  productions  which 
the  publisher  is  most  desirous  of  diffusing  here,  are  from  the 
pens  of  such  men  as  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Wilson,  Lockart 
and  others,  the  most  renowned  writers  of  the  day.  We  have 
looked  over  the  number  before  us,  and  must  confess  that 
with  much  pleasure  derived  from  most  of  the  articles,  there 
has  been  mingled  somewhat  of  disappointment  at  others, 
and  especially  the  leading  07i£,  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly ; 
being  a  Review  of  sundry  books  of  Travels,  Memoirs, 
Orations  and  Essays,  all  referring  to,  and  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  celebrated  Don  Francia,  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay.  The  review  is  written  in  a  serio-comico-sati 
rical  style,  letting  the  reader  understand,  if  any  thing  can 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  from  it,  that  it  is  a  great 
condescension  in  a  British  Lord  of  the  quill,  to  notice  such 
sn  inferior  personage  as  Don  Francia,  or  such  an  obscure 
and  barbarous  country  as  Paraguay.  A  review  like  this, 
could  not  possibly  fall  from  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  whose 
innate  love  of  dignity  and  regard  for  every  thing  (the  most 
minute)  which  can  shed  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  man, 
would  restrain  him  from  treating  lightly  and  frivolously  a 
subject  itself  of  most  curious  importance.  Paraguay,  es- 
pecially whilst  under  the  domination  of  Dr.  Francia,  is 
imperfectly  known.  Francia,  himself,  is  only  known  through 
the  prejudiced  narrations  of  adventurers,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  smart  under  his  policy.  His  policy,  one  item  of 
which  was  a  complete  isolation  from  all  other  nations — to 
which  the  Chinese  and  a  few  others,  have  so  zealously  ad- 
hered,— would  alone  deserve  philosophical  enquiry.  Why, 
after  a  life  of  abstinence  and  benevolence,  he  should  have 
played  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  despot,  is  a  question  which 
could  be  more  easily  answered,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
facts  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion.  History,  however, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  abounds  in  similar  examples. 
Nero  was  a  young  man  of  such  tender  sensibility,  that  he 
wept  at  killing  a  fly, — and  Robespierre  was  of  that  exqui- 
site mould  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  that  the  cry  of  a 
child  almost  threw  him  into  convulsions.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  at  Dr.  Francia.  But  he  is  now  dead,  and  in 
a  short  time  Paraguay  will  swarm  with  tourists  and  book- 
makers, who  will,  no  doubt,  under  the  auspices  of  some 
fashionable  publisher,  in  New-Voik  or  London,  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  reading  world  to  that  neglected  portion  of  the 
earth. 

But  let  as  not  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Campbell's  periodical. 
Many  of  the  selections  in  the  number  before  us  are  excel- 
lent, and  among  them  we  recommend,  from  the  new  month- 
ly, the  "  Recollections  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,"  by  Mrs. 


Abell,  late  Miss  Elita  Balcombe.  TImmo  who  have  read 
O'Meary,  will  well  remember  the  interesting  Miss  Bal- 
combes  at  the  Briar«,^a  lovely,  and  almost  the  only  lovely 
Engliab  cottage  of  verdure  and  flowers  on  the  desolale  rock 
of  St.  Helena.  They  will  also  remember  his  aocooat  of 
the  play  of  Blind-man's  Buff,  in  which  the  Emperor  so 
joyously  participated  with  these  self  same  damsels, — the 
Miss  Balcombes, — or  the  Mi»st»  Baloombe^  according  to  the 
more  approved  and  grammatical  art  of  designating  sisters. 
One  of  them  (Mrs.  Abell,)  has  at  last  appeared  before  the 
public  and  given  her  recollections  of  the  most  delightfol  and 
magical  period  of  woman's  life— connected,  too,  with  a 
three  months  social  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  the 
world-renowned  Napoleon.  Her  narrative  bears  all  the  im- 
press of  a  genuine,  natural  and  bam^ids  production,  and 
strikes  us  as  in  strict  accordance  with  every  thing  we 
know  of  that  great  colossus — who  liked  to  have  overstrid 
the  earth. 

There  are  other  articles  in  the  Magasine,  highly  attrac- 
tive and  interesting,— but  we  have  no  space  for  comment. 
The  poetical  selections  are  fine— very  fine,— and  as  a  proof 
of  our  favorable  opinion,  we  transfer  to  our  columns  the 
piece  on  "  Death,"  which  unless  reason  and  taste  have  left 
their  places  in  our  poor  sensorium,  we  pronounce  to  be  the 
offspring  of  genius.  Let  none  be  deterred  from  reading  it 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  theme. 

DEATH. 

"  Fainter  her  slow  step  falls  from  day  to  day. 

Death's  hand  is  heavy  on  her  darkening  brow  ! 
Yet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  earth  and  say : 

*  I  am  content  to  die — but  oh,  not  now ! 
Not  while  the  blosaoms  of  the  joyous  spring 

Make  the  warm  air  such  luxury  to  breathe ; 
Not  while  the  birds  such  lays  of  gladness  sing, 

Not  while  bright  flowers  around  my  footsteps  wreathe. 
Spare  me,  great  God  j-^lift  up  my  drooping  brow  :— 
I  am  content  to  die  ! — but  oh !  not  now !' 

"The  spring  hath  ripened  into  summer-time — 

The  season's  viewless  boundary  is  past ; 
The  glorious  sun  has  reached  his  burning  prime ; 

*  Oh !  must  this  glimpse  of  beauty  be  the  last? 
Let  me  not  perish  while  o'er  land  and  sea 

With  silent  steps  the  Lord  of  light  moves  on ; 
Nor  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain-bee 

Greets  my  dull  ear,  with  music  in  its  tone. 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye  and  clouds  my  brow — 
I  am  content  to  die  l—bvtt  oh !  not  now !' 

*'  Summer  is  gone ;  and  Autumn*8  soberer  hues 

Tint  the  ripe  fruits  and  gild  the  waving  com  ; 
The  huntsman  swift  the  flying  game  pursues. 

Shouts  the  halloo,  and  winds  his  eager  horn. 
*  Spare  me  awhile,  to  wander  forth  and  gaxe 

On  the  broad  meadows  and  the  quiet  stream ; 
To  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening  rays 

Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with  ruddy  gleam  : 
Cooler  the  breeses  play  around  my  brow— 
I  am  content  to  die ! — but  oh  !  not  now !' 

**The  bleak  wind  whistles ;  snow-showers  far  and  near. 

Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  ground ; 
Autumn  hath  passed  away,  and  cold  and  drear, 

Winter  stalks  on,  with  frozen  mantle  bound ; 
Yet  still  that  prayer  ascends :  *  Oh  f  laughingly 

My  little  brothers  round  the  warm  hearth  crowd ; 
Our  home-fire  biases  broad  and  bright  and  high. 

And  the  roof  rings  with  voices  light  and  loud  ; 
Spare  me  awhile — raise  up  my  drooping  brow  ! 
1  am  content  to  die  !— but  oh !  not  now !' "  C.  N. 

The  September  No.  is  embellished  by  a  beaotiful  engim* 
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Ting  of  Sartain's,  from  a  painting  of  the  celebrated  John 
Martin,  repieseoting  the  "  Return  of  the  Watera**  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  overtbrow  of  the  Egyptian  Hosts  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  ehildren  of  Isfael.  It  is  admifably  ezecuied 
in  Meiaotinto,  and  is  worth  more  than  doable  the  price  of 
the  number. 


A  DiSCOUBSI  ON   THE  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DOTIKS  OF 

AN  HiSTOBUN.  Delivered  before  the  Georgia  Histori- 
cal Society,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Fourth  Anniversary, 
on  Monday,  13th  February,  1843.  By  the  Hon.  Mitchell 
King.  Savannah :  Published  by  a  resolution  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  Messenger  may  be  said  to  have,  as  well  as  take,  an 
interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  State  of  Georgia.  Though 
it  is  published  in  Virginia,  the  portion  of  the  South  which 
■ends  her  the  most  subscribers  is  the  youngest  of  the  Old 
Thirteen— the  one  which  makes  it  feel  most  assured  of  the 
fitness  of  its  title,  the  Swthtm  Literary  Messenger.  And 
it  can  in  no  better  way  secure  its  right  (though  it  claim  no 
exclusive  one)  to  this  denomination,  than  by  heralding  forth 
to  the  sister  States,  who  may  be  said  to  lend  it  now  and 
then  an  ear,  the  literary  deeds  of  the  land  of  "  Southern 
sun  and  gay  Savannah.** 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society,  though  liut  in  the  fiAh 
year  of  its  existence,  has  already  taken  a  high  stand  among 
our  literary  associations.  Several  published  volumes  of 
its  transactions,  many  of  the  essays  and  narratives  in  which 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  and  all  exceedingly  re- 
spectable, are  durable  monuments  of  its  seal  and  success. 
Much  of  the  latter  is  due,  (as  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning) 
to  the  industry  and  energetic  character  of  its  corresponding 
secretary,  J.  K.  Teflfl,  Esq.,  of  Savannah— an  industry  and 
energy  best  illustrated  by  the  fart,  that  he  has,  in  a  few 
years,  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  we  may  almost  say 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  autographs  in  this  country.  Indeed,  as  we 
have  heard,  to  the  existence  of  this  collection  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Historical  Society  is  mainly  due.  The  accu- 
mulation in  Mr.  Teftt*s  hands  of  so  many  valuable  docu- 
ments, relating  to  the  History  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  generally,  naturally  suggested  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety to  use,  preserve  and  augment  the  precious  treasure. 
Many  of  these  documents,  but  for  Mr.  Teffl's  exertions, 
might  have  altogether  perished :  they  are  now  preserved  to 
the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  and  both  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  that  gentleman  and  to  the  society  of 
which  he  may  be  called  the  founder. 

The  Discoune  itself,  is  an  elegant  composition.  It  has 
the  savour  of  learning,  without  the  ostentation  of  historic 
lore,  and  apt  quotations  from  ancient  and  modem  song 
«how  the  poetic  taste  of  the  author,  while  they  relieve  and 
adorn  the  more  serious  prose.  A fler  touching  on  the  means 
of  preserving  historical  knowledge,  and  the  usefulness  of 
our  modern  institution  of  Historieal  Societies,  the  learned 
Judge  goes  into  a  succinct,  but  sufficiently  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  an  historian.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  of  our  giving  any  of  these  remarks  in 
full,  snd  they  are  difficult  of  condensation ;  we  prefer,  then, 
not  to  mar  them  by  making  meagre  extracts.  A  neat  and 
just  compliment  to  the  Society  and  its  object,  forms  the 
peroration  of  the  Discourse,  from  the  perusal  of  which,  we 
have  arisen  with  much  gratification  and  instruction. 

With  the  example  of  her  younger  sister  thus  inciting  and 
even  shaming  her,  why  is  it  that  Virginia  has  no  Historical 
Society  ?  Few  countries  can  boast  a  more  brilliant  past 
than  the  Old  Dominion  :  in  legends  of  the  olden  time,  when 
every  field  had  its  tale  of  the  Indian's  wrong  and  the  In- 
dian's revenge,  tradition  still  delights.  Are  we  to  let  the 
^hoes  of  her  whispers  grow  gradually  fainter  and  fainter, 


until  they  die  away  entirely  in  the  distance  of  the  future, 
before  the  pen  of  the  Antiquary,  the  Historian,  or  the  No- 
velist has  erected  to  them  their  "  Monumentum  »re  peren- 
nius?**  R. 


CENSUS  OF  1840. 

Having  forwarded  to  the  author  of  "  Reflections  on  the 
Census  of  1840,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  No.  of  the 
Messenger,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  containing  cer- 
tain editorial  comments  thereon, — we  have  received  fiom 
him  the  following  note,  which,  as  it  presents  the  pith  of  the 
Advertiser's  objections,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  insert 
those  objections  in  detail.— [£ditor. 

"  I  am,  as  yet,  too  much  indisposed  to  make  a  detailed 
reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  on  the  article  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, on  the  Census  of  1840.  But  very  liule,  indeed,  is 
necessary  to  be  said  on  that  subject.  The  fact  that  some 
mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  returns  of  the  insane 
and  idiots,  proves  no  more  against  the  general  result,  than 
the  errata  on  the  pages  of  a  work  prove  against  its  general 
object.  Before  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  returns  of 
the  Census  are  rejected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
all  the  officers  of  the  Free  States  made  an  error  of  one 
kind,  and  all  those  of  the  Slave  States  an  enor  of  an  op- 
posite character.  The  number  of  insane  and  idiots  in  the 
Free  States,  vary  from  1  in  14  to  1  in  297.  In  the  Slave 
States,  from  1  in  696  to  1  in  4,310.  It  would  be  marvel- 
lous, indeed,  if  the  errors  were  uniformly  of  an  opposite 
character  in  the  respective  portions  of  the  country,  under 
opposite  institutions,  running  to  excess  in  the  one  and  de- 
ficient in  the  other— and  that  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  State. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  Editor  of  the  Advertiser  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  errors  he  imputes,  appears,  to 
me,  entirely  gratuitous.  *  Blanks,'  he  says,  *  were  furnish  | 
ed  to  the  several  officers,  ruled  in  columns  set  apart  for 
the  various  classes  of  persons  to  be  returned.  In  the  mul- 
tiplication of  classes,  prescribed  by  these  forms,  the  gen- 
eral description  of  colored  persons  at  the  head  of  seve- 
ral of  the  columns,  was  often  overlooked  by  the  agents 
who  took  the  Census,  and  many  of  the  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  insane  and  idiots,  as  well  as  of  blind  persons,  was 
placed,  indiscriminately,  under  the  head  of  either  while  or 
colored  persons.'  If  such  reasoning  were  admitted,  it  would 
annihilate  the  whole  Census.  That  errors  to  some  extent 
may  have  crept  into  all  the  returns  is  probable  enough,  as 
in  every  other  Census.  But  if  the  whole  is  to  be  rejected 
on  this  account,  every  attempt  to  take  a  Census  must  be 
regarded  as  futile." 


RHODODAPHNE. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Sou.  Lit.  Mesttngtr, 

Dbab  Sib, — There  has  been  a  question  raised  in  the 
columns  of  the  Messenger,  concerning  the  authonbip  of 
the  poem,  *'  Rhododaphne.'*  In  the  Evangelical  and  Lite- 
rary Magaxine,  vol.  2nd,  1619,  will  be  fimind  a  review  of 
that  poem,  with  a  note  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Mr.  Richard  Dabney,  we  understand,  may  claim  the 
work,  [Rhododaphne]  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  original  and  translated,  Philadelphia,  M. 
Carey,  1818.'* 

The  review  appeared  not  long  after  the  issue  of  the 
poem,  and  in  the  only  literary  periodical  then  published  in 
Virginia.  It  was  besides,  a  highly  complimentary  critique. 
To  suppose  that  such  a  notice  of  the  poem,  expressly  at- 
tributing it  to  Mr.  Dabney,  should  have  never  come  to  his 
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knowledge,  would  seem  exceedingly  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  suppose  that  it  did  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  yet  that  he  (if  he  was  not  the  author)  should  have  ne- 
ver made  a  public  disclaimer  of  the  authorship,  is  still  more 
improbable.  In  the  absence  then  of  any  such  disclaimer, 
is  not  the  inference  irresistible  that  he  wm  the  author  T 

C.  C. 
POertlnirg,  Fa.,  September,  1843. 

[We  took  the  liberty  of  placing  the  foregoing  note  in  the 
hands  of  H.,  who  first  ascribed  the  authorship  of  Rhodo- 
daphne  to  Mr.  Dabney,  and  have  received  from  him,  the 
following  communication,  which,  we  presume,  settles  the 
question  without  appeal.}— JBdtfor. 

Mb.  Editob, — Before  you  favored  me  with  the  sight  of 
your  correspondent,  C.  C.'s  note,  I  had  intended  to  com- 
municate the  informstion  which  I  now  do,  as  alike  due  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Dabney  and  to  such  of  your  readers  as 
have  felt  any  Interest  in  the  authorship  of  the  poem  referred  to. 
Understanding  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Dabney,  with  whom  he  re- 
sided a  (M>nsiderable  time  preceding  his  death,  was  still  living 
in  a  neighboring  county,  I  addressed  her  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
and  have  been  politely  favored  with  an  answer.  It  seems  that 
during  the  painful  and  protracted  illness  which  terminated 
his  life,  similar  inquiries  respecting  the  authorship  of  Rho- 
dodaphne  had  been  addressed  to  him,  which  he  was  physi- 
cally unable  to  answer  in  writing.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  subject  was  adverted  to  by  his  sister,  and  he  im- 
mediately remarked  to  her,**  I  am  not  the  author  of  Rhodo- 
daphne.  I  charge  you  to  make  known  that  I  disclaim  all 
pretensions  to  it."  If  Miss  D.,  herself,  ever  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  public  disclaimer,  after  her  brother's  de- 
mise, it  was  forgotten  amidst  the  engrossing  cares  of  family 
afBiction. 

One  word  in  reference  to  the  note  of  C.  G.  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Dabney  was  not  a  subscriber  to  the 
£vangeli«3al  and  Literary  Magazine,  as  its  circulation  was 
limited, — but  if  he  ever  saw  the  complimentary  review  re- 
ferred to,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  at  a  time  when  disease, 
in  its  moat  inveterate  form,  had  assailed  the  body,  and  when 
the  very  remedies  resorted  to  for  relief,  had  either  incapa- 
citated, or  disengaged  the  mind  from  all  interest  in  such 
subjects.  From  my  recollection  of  the  man,  I  believe  he 
had  no  desire  to  wear  literary  honors  which  did  not  belong 
to  him.  H. 


LiFi  IN  SwKDKN.  The  President's  Daughters— Part  I. 
Frederica  Bremer,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Maiy 
Howitt. 
The  President's  Daughters— Part  II.  Nina,  by  Fre- 
derica Bremer,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary 
Howitu 

Both  the  above  works  have  recently  issued  from  the  Press 
of  those  indefatigable  publishers,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers of  New-Vork.  The  first,  although  not  deficient  in 
merit,  w  ill,  perhaps,  strike  the  reader  as  wanting  the  deep 
ii^eresk  which  distinguishes  Miss  Bremer's  other  produc- 
tions, probably  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  opening  only  of  a  story,  the  full  development  of  which 
will  be  found  in  *'  Nina." 

The  Utter  work,  however,  abounds  with  beauties  of  the 
highest  order,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  exalted  re- 
putation which  the  authoress  has  justly  acquired.  Fortu- 
nate, indeed,  is  she  in  having  such  a  translator  as  Mary 
Howitt,  whose  original  works  have  never  failed  to  please 
and  instruct,  and  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Swe- 
dish language,  enables  her  to  present  Miss  Bremer's  pro- 
ductions in  a  garb  so  purely  English,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  they  are  really  translations.  It  is  one 
among  the  remarkable  events  in  this  age  of  literary  novel- 


ties, that  through  the  agency  of  the  "  Schoolmaster,"  wboee 
wanderinga  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  earth,  we  are  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  every  day  life,  with  the  home* 
and  the  hearths  of  a  people,  whose  remoteness,  and  the 
apparent  difficulties  of  whose  language,  have,  heretofore, 
except  to  the  learned,  almost  shrouded  them  in  a  profonnd 
mystery. 

Miss  Bremer  deserves  the  gratitude  of  her  country,  as 
well  as  that  of  mankind,  for  greatly  contributing  to  dispel 
this  obscurity,  and  affording  to  us  a  series  of  pictures  mani- 
festly true  to  nature,  full  of  beauty,  and,  above  all,  teeming 
with  the  spirit  of  the  purest  piety. 

The  American  Poultry  Book.  Being  a  practical  trea- 
tise on  the  management  of  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Mi- 
caj ah  R.  Cock.  New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers— 1 643. 
We  took  up  this  beautifully  printed  book,  with  some 
doubts  whether  it  came  within  the  range  of  our  Editorial 
jurisdiction.  After  advancing  several  pages,  however,  we 
resolved  at  once  to  unirp  the  privilege  of  introducing  it  to 
our  readers.  In  a  strictly  utilitarian  sense,  it  will  prove  of 
infinitely  greater  value,  if  widely  circulated,  than  all  the 
works  of  fiction  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press. 
To  our  plain  country  house-wives,  who  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  a  most  important  branch  of  rural 
economy— the  information  conUined  in  the  book,  if  reduced 
to  practice,  would  be  highly  useful.  It  treats  not  only  of 
the  natural  history,  and  of  the  different  races  and  breeds  of 
our  domestic  fowls,  but  gives  clear  and  minute  directions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  rearing  them,  so  as  to  become  a 
source  of  profit,  as  well  as  a  most  important  and  conveni- 
ent article  for  home  consumption.  In  the  old  countries  and 
in  many  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  Poulter- 
er's vocation  is  an  exclusive  one,— as  much  so,  as  that  of 
the  horticulturist  and  florist.  A  book,  therefore,  which 
shall  contain  very  precise  instruction  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject, collected  from  the  most  authentic  and  reliable  sources, 
must  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  As  stated  by  the  au- 
thor—the Census  of  1840,  represenU  the  value  of  the 
poultry  in  the  United  States,  (omitting  North-Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  from  which 
the  returns  were  incomplete,)  at  nearly  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  State  of  New- York  alone,  the  value  is  set 
down  at  $2,373,029- which  Mr.  Cock  says,  "  is  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  swine  in  the  same  state,  is  nealy  equal 
to  half  the  value  of  iu  sheep,  the  entire  value  of  its  neat 
cattle,  and  is  very  nearly  five  times  greater  than  the  value 
of  all  its  horses  and  mules."  In  Yirginis,  the  value  is  esti- 
mated within  a  fraction  at  $755,000— which  we  have  no 
doubt  could  be  doubled  in  five  years,  under  proper  manage- 
ment. The  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of 
the  Southern  portion,  is  particularly  favorable  t*  the  nurture 
of  the  domestic  fowl.  That  of  England,  on  the  contrary, 
on  account  of  iU  moisture  is  very  unfavorable — so  much 
so,  that  in  the  year  1838,  there  were  imported  into  that 
kingdom,  from  the  continent,  eggs  to  the  value  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars.  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to 
public  patronage. 

The  Orion,  or  Monthly  Maoazinb.  Edited  by  W. 
C.  Richards,  Athens,  Georgia. 
The  September  number  contains  a  lithographic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Falls  of  Slicking,  highly  picturesque. — 
Some  of  the  pmse  articles  are  vigorous  and  spirited,  and 
there  is  one  exquisite  poetic  gem,  "He  came  too  late,'^ 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Welby  of  Kentucky.  The  Editor  en- 
forces with  sound  argument  and  commendable  seal,  "the 
claims  of  Southern  periodicals  upon  the  South** — in  all  of 
which,  we  fully  concur.    We  heartily  wish  the  Orion  sno> 
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Thx  Lowbll  OrriBiNO  and  lif  aoazinb  :  Written  and 
Edited  by  Factory  Operatives.  Lowell,  Massachosetts. 
This  Magazine  has  been  faTorably  known  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve,  was  well 
calculated  to  enlist  pnblic  sympathy.  We  regret  exceed- 
ingly to  find,  from  the  September  number,  that  it  is  likely 
to  expire  for  want  of  patronage.  The  Editress  takes  leave 
of  the  public  in  a  remarkably  well  written  paper. 

Mbkoirs  of  thb  Court  or  England,  from  the  Revo> 
lution  in  1688,  to  the  death  of  Geoige  the  Second.     By 
John  Heneage  Jesse.    Author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts— 3  Tolumes. 
Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Jesse  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic, by  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts ;  a  work  abounding  in  much  curious 
matter,  very  agreeably  arranged.    A  hasty  glance  at  the 
present  work,  for  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
it  as  minutely  as  we  should  desire,  has  satisfied  us  that  the 
author*s  reputation  is  fully  sustained.    The  period  he  has 
selected,  embraces  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history 
of  England,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  ;  is  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  adorned  with  many  characters,  illustrious  alike 
in  arts  and  arms.    We  need  only  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
the  memoirs  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  extraordinary  men 
and  women,  who  rendered  her  court  so  remarkable,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  work  under  consideration.    We  are  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  of 
this  City,  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jesse's  Memoirs,  and  regret 
that  we  are  compelled,  from  want  of  time,  to  notice  it  so 
hastily. 


A  CoDRsc  OP  Lessons  in  the  Frcnoh  Lanouaob,  on 
the  Robertsonian  method,  intended  for  the  use  of  persons 
studying  the  language  without  a  teacher.  By  A.  H.  Mon- 
teith,  Esq.  First  American,  from  the  fourth  Brussels, 
edition.  New- York—Wilson  &  Co.,  Brother  Jonathan 
Press. 

We  have  read  a  good  deal  of  this  book  with  very  con- 
siderable pleasure,  and  whilst  we  never  did  believe  that  the 
temple  of  learning  was  to  be  reached  with  rail- way  speed, 
or  by  any  process  of  machinery — yet  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  constituted  a 
science  in  itself,  capable  of  great,  we  liked  to  have  said 
illimitable,  improvement.  Every  one  knows  that  some  me- 
thods of  teaching  are  greatly  superior  to  others,  and  many 
individuals  are  endowed  with  unusual  tact  in  developing 
the  germs  of  thought,  and  "  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot.*'  We  remember  Basil  Hall  in  his  "  Schloss  Hains- 
field,"  complaining  bitterly  of  the  tedious  methods  by  which 
he  acquiral  the  German  in  eighteen  months,  in  Stiria, 
whilst,  by  the  improved  Parisian  process  he  was  then  igno- 
rant of,  one  fourth  of  the  time  would  have  sufficed.  The 
student  of  law«  at  the  present  day,  is  prepared  to  smile 
at  the  "  lucubratione$  vigmti  annorunC*  of  Lord  Coke,  in- 
asmuch as  the  dark  recesses  of  that  profound  science 
have  long  since  been  illuminated  by  the  master-minds  of 
subsequent  ages.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  townsman, 
the  principal  of  the  Richmond  Academy,  could  turn  out  a 
finished  classical  scholar  in  leas  than  one  half  of  the  time 
required  by  the  learned  pedagogues  of  the  last  generation, 
with  all  the  aid  they  could  derive  from  Dr.  Birch  and  the 
ferule. 

We  know  not  how  the  book  before  us  will  be  estimated 
by  professional  linguists,— but  the  plan  of  the  author  is 
certainly  ingenious  and  plausible.  Discarding  the  usual 
synthetic  method  by  which  language  is  Uught,  he,  at  once, 


selects  a  text  and  resolves  it  into  its  elemenU  by  the  proeea 
of  analysis.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  hespeab 
in  the  following  confident  langusge  of  the  complete  sacoen 
of  his  method :  **  All  these  phrases  the  student  will  be 
able  to  render  conectly  into  French,  if  he  has  paid  attea- 
tion  to  the  oonstraction  of  the  text,  and  our  observation 
upon  it  This  exercise  will  not  only  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  writing  French,  but  will  tend  also  to  impress  the 
structure  and  idiomatical  peculiarities  of  the  sentences  it 
contains  on  his  memory,  and  thus  a  basis  will  be  foraied, 
whereon  the  structure  of  the  language  will  rest.  Tb«  itn- 
dent  will  now  have  read,  spoken  and  written  a  Utile  French, 
and  thus  will  have  obtained  a  more  extended  notion  of  the 
language,  than  if  he  had  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  c 
grammar t  with  a  master,  for  a  twelve  month.  Each  sncces- 
sive  lesson  will  strengthen  and  augment  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  the  learner  may  now  be  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained." 

One  of  the  prominent  objects  of  the  author,  is  to  com- 
bat the  prevalent  notion  that  the  language  cannot  lie  suc- 
cessfully acquired,  and  especially  its  correct  pronunciation, 
without  the  aid  of  a  master.  On  the  contrary,  he  maia- 
tains,  that  by  earnest  application,  and  solitary  self-reliance, 
the  student  will  more  easily  accomplish  the  task  upon  the 
method  proposed. 

One  thing  we  may  say  with  perfect  confidence,  the  book 
can  do  no  harm,  and  we  Ruy  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a 
very  ingenious  exercise  to  the  student,  and  by  no  i 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 


Woman  an  Enigma;  or,  Lipb  and  its  RKvsALiNOt. 
By  the  author  of  *'  Conquest  and  Self  Conquest.  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  very  pretty  story  of  Love  and  Jealousy ;  serious  mis- 
understanding, and  final  explanation  and  reconcilemeoL 
That  woman  is  an  enigma,  is  a  truism  with  which  the  world 
has  been  long  familiar,  but  so  we  apprehend  is  man.  In 
that  respect,  therefore,  the  sexes  are  equal.  The  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid  principally  in  France  during  the  Revolo- 
tion,  and  its  tendency  is  decidedly  moral.  It  iaculcstes 
with  force,  that  most  obvious  but  neglected  maxim,  ihatim* 
portant  conclusions  should  never  be  drawn  from  a  hasty 
and  superficial  view  of  the  surface  of  things.  In  the  affain 
of  love  especially,  how  often  do  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  lead 
to  a  train  of  sorrows  overshadowing,  perhaps,  the  whole  of 
after  life.  The  young  of  both  sexes  would  be  benefitted  by 
looking  at  this  picture  of  "  Life  and  its  revealiogs." 


The  Ambrican  Newspaper  Press.— Pamsi.— We  do 
not  mean  to  review  this  many-headed  machine.  The  En- 
glish reviewers  may  attempt  the  criticism— bat  they  are 
prejudiced  judges.  The  Southern  Review  broached  it— 
but  it  dealt  in  generals,  and  wanted  point  and  speeifieatioa. 
The  time  is  coming,  when  the  work  will  be  underUken  by 
some  competent  critic— and  then  we  shall  see  csnons  laid 
down  for  the  proper  management  of  the  press,  and  difkwA 
papers  of  celebrity  brought  to  the  bar,  and  tried  by  these 
rules.  We  do  not  mean  to  undertake  that  ofiica  at  present- 
in  fact,  touch  it  when  any  man  may,  we  fear  he  will  hot 
disturb  a  nest  of  hornets.  We  must  say,  at  this  time,  and 
perhaps  for  twelve  nnonths  to  come,  the  political  press  will 
be  like  a  constant  chime  of  bells — and  the  chorus  will  be 
Clay,  Van-Buren,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Johnson ;  conveDtions, 
delegates,  voting,  nominationa,  &c.  Better  take  oor  own 
nomination— **  for  the  Preeidency  of  this  grand  Republic, 
Useful  Christian  Knowledge,  and  its  friend,  and  indis- 
pensable supporter.  Education  for  the  Vice  Presidency/ 
Lang  !hm,  we  gay,  the  Republic  of  Lttten  f 
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WILLIAM  &  MART  COLLEGE. 

The  Lectares  in  this  Instituticm,  will  commence  on 
the  2nd  Monday  in  October. 

O0VR8I:  FOB  THB  DVOUS  OP  A.   B. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Btaea  Lettre»,Logie,  Ethie$  md  ffitfory— Thomas  R.  Dew, 
Prosident  and  Profesaor. 

Political  law  aani  (TotMniiiiciit— BeTerly  Tucker,  Profes- 
aor. 

Mathematk* — Robert  Saunders,  Profeaaor. 

CA«i9Uf(ry— John  MiUington,  Profeaaor. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Polidcal  Economy  ttnd  Jlfe(^q»Ayne*— Thomaa  R.  Dew, 
Profeaaor. 
Natural  PhUotophy—John  Milliogton,  Profeaaor. 
Mathematia^iUiben  Saandeia,  Profeaaor. 

INDEPENDENT  CLASS. 

Lmp—B.  Tucker,  Professor. 

pTtparai<nry  Mathematkt—^RtAieti  Saundera,  Profeaaor. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

AnamU  Languagta — Chvlea  Minnigerode,  Profesaor. 

To  enter  the  Junior  Latin  Claas,  the  Student  must  be 
prepared  to  read  Sallust  and  Virgi] :  and  for  the  admiaaion 
into  the  Junior  Greek  Claas,  he  aaust  be  prepared  to  read 
Xeoophoo. 

Expenses  op  a  Regdlar  Student. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Fees  to  three  Profeaaors  $20  each $60  00 

flalf  Fee  (Junior  Political  Claaa) 10  00 

Matriculation  Fee 5  00 

Board,  (including  waahing,  lighta  and  fuel) .130  00 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


8205  00 


Feea  to  three  Professors $60  00 

Matricnlation  Fee 5  00 

Board,  &c 130  00 


INDEPENDENT  CLASS. 


$195  00 


Law $20  00 

Junior  Latin  Class 20  00 

Senior do 20  00 

Junior  Greek  Claas 20  00 

Senior da 20  00 

Preparatory  Mathematica 20  00 

The  price  of  Board,  here  put  down  at  $130,  is  that  paid 
to  the  College  Steward,  who,  in  consideration  of  certain 
privileges,  binds  himself  to  the  Faculty  to  take  all  Students 
who  apply  for  board,  at  the  price  here  stated.  The  Stu- 
dents  boarding  with  him  lodge  in  the  College  Building. 

The  price  of  Board,  including  washing,  lights  and  fuel, 
at  other  Boarding  Houses  in  town,  cannot  exceed  $150. 
This  has  been  established  by  a  general  understanding  with 
the  College  authorities. 

To  enter  the  Junior  Mathematical  Class,  the  Student 
must  be  prepared  to  commence  with  simple  Equations. 
Those  not  so  prepared  may  obtain  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion in  a  Preparatory  Class. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  above  enumerated,  there  is  a 
department  of  higher  studies  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Information  concerning  thia  conrset  (as  well  aa  other 
matters,)  may  be  obtained  from  the  annual  Cataloguea,  or 


by  corresponding  with  any  of  the  Professors.    The  classi- 
cal certificate  ia  required  for  the  degree  of*  A.  M. 

Gentlemen  wiahing  to  prepare  ^emselves  for  Medical 
Graduation  at  any  Institution,  can  obtain  the  necetaary 
preparation  from  Professor  MiUington,  who  gi^es  a  private 
course  of  Medical  Instruction :  Fee  $30. 

In  addition  to  the  Claaa  of  Municipal  Law,  there  wiU  lie 
a  aecond  and  private  course  by  the  Professor,  in  which  the 
Text  Books  wiM  be  Tucker's  Commentaries,  the  Revised 
Code,  Lomax'a  Digest,  Stephen  on  Pleading— (1st  or  2nd 
edition,)  Mitfbrd's  Pleadings ;  while  the  Student  will  have 
the  advantage  of  reading  in  an  extensive  and  well  aaaorted 
reference  Library :  Fee  $50. 

Text  Books,  in  all  the  subjects  referred  to,  can  be  had  in 
town  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  in  the  cities. 

All  persons  attending  any  of  the  private  Classes  men- 
tioned, (who  happen  not  to  be  Studenta  of  the  College,) 
will  be  required  to  matriculate,  if  above  the  age  of  16. 

Private  inatruction  in  the  Claasics,  (preparatory  for  Col- 
lege,) and  in  the  German  and  Frenoh  Laoiguages,  m^  be 
obtained  in  town. 

T.  R.  DEW,  Prafuur. 

Septtmber,  1643. 


MRS.  MEAD'S  SCHOOL* 

SHOCKOE  HILL,  RICHMOND,  YA. 

Mre.  Mbad*8  School  will  be  re-opened  for  the  reeeption 
of  Boarders  and  Day  Pupila,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber next. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  prepare  the  young 
female  for  her  high  duties  here,  and  still  higher  destiny 
hereafter.  Sound  acholarahip  and  high  intellectual  excel- 
lence will  be  aimed  at,  founded  on  the  motives  and  quick- 
ened by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Valuable  Teachera  have  been  secured  for  the  varioua 
departments,  and  the  Ancient  and  Modem  languages,  Mu- 
sic and  Drawing  will  be  taught  by  experienced  masters. 

Mis.  Mead  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have 
daughters  at  her  achool : 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Johns, 
Rev.  Adam  Empib,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Norwood, 
Rev.  Geobob  A.  Smith.  Alexandria^  D.  C. 
•  Dr.  Thomas  Wright,  WHmingion,  N.  C. 
Carter  Braxton,  Esq.,  Hanover  Co,^  Va, 
Jamss  E.  Heath,  Esq.  \ -n-  i^    j  rr 

Charles  F.  Osbornb,  Esq.  }««^**«<^»  »^«« 
September,  1843. 


BENJAMIN  B.  MINOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW; 

PRACTICES  IN 

RICHMOND,  HENRICO,  HANOVER  &  CAROLINE. 

Collections  for  the  North,  or  elsewhere,  will  be  promptly 
made  and  the  money  remitted  forthwith, 

S7  Office  removed  to  the  Museum  Building,  over  the 
office  of  the  Richmond  Whig. 
August,  1643. 


Back  lumbers  and  Volnmes  of 
THE  MESSEXGER. 

Having  purchased  many  odd  numbers  and  volumes  VL 
and  VI 11.  of  the  Messenger,  and  not  wishing  to  keep  ao 
many  extra  copies  on  hand,  aa  they  are  constantly  multi- 
plying, they  will  be  sold,  on  the  following  terms : 

'Volumes  VI.,  (1840,)  $5.    Volumes  VIII.,  (1842,)  $Si  50. 

Any  odd  No.,  except  for  1843,  at  25  cts.  per  number. 

Vols.  8  and  9  (for  1842  and  *43)  at  ^6  for  the  two. 

The  money  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and,  if  remitted,  free 
of  postage. 


PROSPECTUS 

or  THB 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  doToted  chiefly  to  Literature,  hot  occasionally  finding  room  also 
ibr  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Science;  and  professing  no  disdain  of  tasteful  «e^ctkM»,thoagh 
its  matter  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  original. 

Party  Politics  and  controversial  Theology,  as  far  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They  aro 
sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  literature  or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  as 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the  more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but  whenever  iknt 
happens,  they  are  incidental,  only;  not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  because  it  cannot  well 
be  severed  from  the  sterling  ore  wherewith  it  ia  incorporated. 

Reviews,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy  their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Editor's  aim 
that  they  should  have  a  threefold  tendency — to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  valuable  truths  or 
interesting  incidents  as  are  embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  books 
that  deserve  to  be  read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time  and  money  upon  that  large  number, 
which  merit  only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age  of  publications,  that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distract 
and  overwhelm  every  undiscriminating  student,  impartial  criticism,  governed  by  the  views  just  m^i- 
tioned,  is  one  of  the  most  ixtestimable  and  indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  him  who  does  ynsk  to  dis- 
criminate. 

EssATS,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or  amusement,  or  both — Historical  Sketches — and 
Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for  History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  its  interest, — may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  staple  of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetrt,  enough  is  published— 
sometimes  of  no  mean  strain — ^to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  growing  poetical  taste  and  talents  of  oox 
countiT. 

Tne  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  demand  such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but  many.  The 
public  mind  is  feverish  and  irritated  still,  from  recent  political  strifes : — The  soft,  assuasive  influence 
of  Literature  is  needed,  to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation.  Vice  and  folly  are  rioting 
abroad : — ^They  should  be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridicule,  into  their  fitting  haunta. 
Ignorance  lords  it  over  an  inunense  proportion  of  our  people : — Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion, 
to  arouse  the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number;  so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  govemmeDt 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud,  over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  accomplish 
all  these  ends,  what  more  powerful  agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  periodical,  on  the  plan  of  the  Mes- 
senger; if  that  plan  be  but  carried  out  in  practice  t 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  agent.  In  all  the  Union,  south  of  Washington,  there  are 
but  two  Literary  periodicals !  Northward  of  that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  I 
Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the  wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual  literary  taste,  of  the 
Southern  people, compared  with  those  of  the  Northern!  No:  for  in  wealth,  talents,  and  taste,  we  may 
justly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  our  brethren;  and  a  domestic  institution  exclusively  our  own,  be- 
yond all  doubt  affords  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for  reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  local  want,  that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the  name 
of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design  to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  supposed  local 
interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought,  it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North  and  South  bound 
endearingly  together  forever,  in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  aflection.  Far  from  medita^ 
ting  hostility  to  the  north,  he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to  draw,  much  of  his  choicest 
matter  thence :  and  happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his  pages,  by  maJdng  each  region  know 
the  other  better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel  forever  the  lowering  clouds  that  so  lately 
threatened  the  peace  of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacred  ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  now  nearly  complete^  its  ninth  volume,  and  ninth 
TEAR.  How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered,  is  not  for  llie'^ditor  to  say.  He  believesi 
however,  that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than  human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  fall  short 
of  Theory. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


1.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  tlian 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive quality. 

2.  The  " Messenger"  hereafter  will  be  mailed  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  evciy  month  in  the  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume,— and  the  price  of  subscription  is 
$5  per  volume, payoA/e  in  advance; — nor  will  the  work  be 
sent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH.  K7  THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.^ 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will  be 


assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  subscriber  thus  tisna- 
mitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper  evi- 
dence ot  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  fflemo- 
randum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  not«  sent. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  published,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  820  current  bill,  at  one  time, 
with  the  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  shall  receive 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER  for  one  year. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  subscri- 
ber, for  the  year,  are  full^  incurred  as  soon  as  the  first 
number  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  after  that  time,  no 
discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted.  Nor 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  GRAVES  OF  LUTHER  &  MELANCTHON. 

BY  T.  C.  REYNOLDS,  L.  L.  D.,  nEIDELBEROBNSIB. 

'*  There  are  moments,"  says  a  great  poet,  "  when 
we  ataod  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  oar  God,  and  can 
cast  a  more  piercing  glance  into  the  dim  mists  of 
the  future."  There  are  also  moments  and  places 
when  and  where  we  stand  nearer  to  the  spirits  of 
the  Dead,  and  can  better  appreciate  their  actions 
and  character  in  the  past.  The  soldier  who  tra- 
verses, the  plains  of  Marengo  or  Austerlitz  then, 
for  the  first  time,  can  estimate  the  military  genius 
of  the  Great  Captain  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  ma« 
iHBuvres,  which  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  the 
pencil  of  the  draughtsman  has  not  made  clear, 
are  explained  and  justified  by  the  nature  and  situa- 
tion of  the  battle-field.  A  walk  over  the  plain  of 
Marathon  sheds  new  light  on  the  page  of  Grecian 
history,  and  a  stroll  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
ancient  Paris  enables  us  to  livcy  in  fancy,  amid  the 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  be  ^ye- wit- 
nesses of  its  horrors. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  scenes  of  Great  Events  :  thus 
is  it  also  with  the  places  which  Great  Men  loved, 
or  have  honored  with  their  presence  during  their 
life- time.  How  many  mysteries  in  a  man's  cha- 
racter does  the  sight  of  his  person  clear  up !  What 
insight  into  that  character  does  not  his  simple  sig- 
nature give  1  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  abode. 
Long  after  the  period  when  a  man,  great  in  his 
generation,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his 
daily  occupations,  the  habits  of  his  every-day  life 
are  distinctly  traceable  in  his  dwelling  and  his 
chamber,  his  garden  and  his  favorite  walk.  While 
cold  and  stately  History  shows  us  its  hero  afar  off, 
amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  his  his- 
toric station,  the  gossiping  memoir  brings  us  into 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  admits  us  into  the 
private  apartments,  where  we  may  see  the  Man 
as  well  as  the  Hero ;  and,  while  a  closer  intimacy 
diminishes  our  awe  and  wonder,  it  increases  our 
affection  and  often  our  respect. 

But  'tis  not  solely  the  clearer  conception  of  past 
events  to  be  obtained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  amid  which  they  were  acted,  that  coustitutes 
the  chief  advantage  and  charm  of  visits  to  re- 
markable places.  Not  only  the  mind  is  stored 
with  an  additional  knowledge,  which  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump  of  former  reading,  but  the  Heart  is 
bettered,  the  Soul  elevated  and  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  purified  and  enlarged. 

St  Louis  IX  of  France,  when  a  priest  came  to 
announce  to  him  a  miraculous  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  a  favorite  dogma  of  the  Roman  Church, 
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the  Real  Presence,  is  said  to  have  replied :  *'  go 
and  behold  the  blood  and  body  of  our  Lord,  if  yoa 
will,  but  I  need  not  go,  for  I  believe  it  already." 

Few  of  us  are  gifted  with  such  a  faith,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  most  zealous  Christian  in  the 
trath  of  the  sacred  books  must  be  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  when  he  is  led  to  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay,  or  touches,  with  his  own  hand,  the  rock 
of  Sinai.  The  fickle  Parisian  deems  his  vows  of 
constancy  more  sacred  when  made  o*er  the  spot 
where  lie  the  faithful  hearts  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise,  and  the  romance  of  pure  and  self-sacrificing 
love  still  lingers,  like  the  dying  harmony  of  distant 
music,  near  the  spot  where  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  gardens  which  surround  the  princely 
castle  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg,  re- 
ceived on  bended  knee,  from  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  spotless  glove,  which, 
victorious  in  many  a  subsequent  contest,  fluttered 
from  his  helmet*s  crest,  like  a  banner  in  the  breeze, 
and  swore  "  for  God  and  her,  like  a  true  knight,  to 
battle,  and  if  God  it  will,  like  a  true  knight,  to  die." 

Such  places  are  not  as  other  places.  However 
charmless  they  may  be  of  themselves,  there  is 
something  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  whispers  to 
us,  in  a  still  small  voice — this  is  Hallowed  Ground ! 
To  a  man  of  feeling  and  reflection  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  spot  where  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Great  and  the  Good,  and  the  final  resting-places  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Small  circumstances  acquire 
great  importance  when  connected  with  extraordina- 
ry men,  and  oflen  slender  and  scarcely  visible  is  the 
thread  which  enables  us  to  find  our  way  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  a  great  man^s  motives  and  feelings.  To 
such,  then,  as  do  not  think  these  minutie  beneath 
their  notice,  I  would  address  myself:  to  such  as 
are  curious  to  know  of  the  small  things  as  well  as 
the  great  things  which  have  occupied  Great  Men, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  wander  in  thought 
with  me  o'er  the  Mecca  of  Protestants,  and  linger, 
for  a  moment,  around  the  graves  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon. 

To  narrate  the  incidents  of  their  lives  is  not 
here  my  task :  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion 
concerning  their  principles  is  my  duty.  But  as 
men  they  belong  to  history,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  or  classes,  concerning 
the  authors  of  Protestantism,  every  one  must  view 
them  as  men  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  whether 
he  consider  them  messengers  of  light,  or  teachers 
of  heresy,  must  feel  a  natural  curiosity  to  know 
how  such  men  lived  in  their  day  and  were  honored 
after  it.  The  space  I  have  allotted  to  this  com- 
munication will  not  permit  me  to  enter  much  into 
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detail  concerning;  the  habits  and  minor  characteris- 
tics of  the  great  Reformers,  and  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  plain,  onvarnished  and  succint  account  of 
a  visit  to  their  graves. 

'Twas  in  the  month  of  Jonei  in  1839,  that  I 
started  on  this  pilgrimage.  I  had  been  passing  a 
day  or  two  at  Potsdam,  .visiting  the  hannts  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  his  friend  Voltaire.  I  re- 
turned late  in  the  afternoon  from  a  visit  to  Sans 
Souci,  the  Prussian  Versailles,  through  whose  mag- 
nificent gardens  I  had  been  strolling  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  proceeded 
on  my  way,  during  the  night,  through  the  flat  and 
sterile  plains  of  Brandenburg.  At  break  of  day,  I 
was  in  sight  of  the  ancient  town  of  Wittenberg, — 
less  gay  and  magnificent  than  the  **  City  of  Pala- 
ces'^ I  had  left,  but  possessing  for  the  traveller  and 
for  the  historian  an  interest  which  even  the  fame 
of  Frederic  and  Voltaire  cannot  give  the  former. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  extensive  dominions  over 
which  the  Electors  of  Saxony  ruled  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  :  daring  that  period  of  its  glory, 
it  ranked  among  the  greatest  and  most  important 
cities  of  Germany,  and  under  the  protecting  care 
of  those  princes,  Wittenberg  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
prosperity  which,  since  the  fall  of  that  celebrated 
house,  it  has  never  been  able  to  regain.  These 
illustrious  sovereigns  are  justly  termed  by  Robert- 
son the  first  princes  of  the  Empire,  for,  in  extent, 
their  territories  exceeded  those  of  any  other  feu- 
datory of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  As 
Vicegerents  of  the  Imperial  Crown  in  North  Ger- 
many, during  the  interval,  sometimes  long,  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  an  emperor  to  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor,  they  often  had  sway  over 
half  the  Empire.  The  silver  mines  of  Freidburg 
poured  into  their  treasury  quantities  of  that  precious 
metal,  which  its  scarcity  in  that  age  rendered  of 
immense  value.  As  Hereditary  Arch-Marshall  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Saxony,  was  one  of  the  senen  Electors  to  the 
crown  of  the  Cesars,  and  the  royal  dignity,  which 
the  Golden  Bull  o(  Charles  the  lA^th  imparted  to 
the  electoral  cap,  placed  him  on  a  level  with  kings. 
But  these  great-souled  princes  were  not  content 
merely  to  accumulate  riches  or  extend  their  domi- 
nions; they  sought  after  treasures  which  are  not  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Their  Court  abounded  in  men 
of  learning  and  piety,  the  arts  flourished  under 
their  protection,  and  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
rose  up,  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  their 
munificence  and  their  love  of  science.  Commerce 
poured  its  riches  with  no  sparing  hand  into  the  laps 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
Saxony  lent  their  aid  to  grace  a  capital  already 
adorned  by  the  genius  and  learning  of  Luther  and 
Melanethon.     But  now,  alas !  how  changed ! 

'*  No  tilts  M  once  of  old. 
No  tonrnnys,  graced  by  chieftHJns  of  renown, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens  and  warriors  bold," 


entice  the  traveller  to  enter  its  low  gates,  or  thread 
its  narrow  streets.  Over  the  ramparts  which  de- 
fied the  might  of  Charles  V.,  now  floats  the  ensign 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern ;  and  the  bold  and 
soaring  eagle  of  Russia  has  alighted  on  the  gates 
where  stood  the  square  cross  of  Saxony  in  simple 
dignity,  the  pious  emblem  of  the  faith  of  the  Hoose, 
and  the  boding  omen  of  its  subsequent  fate. 
Those  sceptered  bandits,  who  took  upon  themselves, 
as  if  to  canonize  blasphemy,  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  dared  at  Vienna  in  1814,  with  bully- 
ing braggartism,  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  powers  of  Europe,  tore  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  nearly  one  half  of  its  territory,  which 
the  Prussian  bird  had  already  grasped  in  his  talons 
and  marked  out  for  his  prey.  Wittenberg  has  sank 
into  the  insignificance  of  a  provincial  town,  and  is 
now  but  a  dull  and  lifeless  fortress  :  the  garrison 
forms  the  main  portion  of  its  scanty  population, 
(which  does  not  reach  five  thousand),  and  even  its 
situation  on  the  Elbe,  the  great  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  North  Germany,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
raise  it  into  any  importance  as  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  city. 

Wittenberg  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  about  two  hundred  miles  above  Hamburg, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region, — the  province  of 
Saxony,  particularly  that  portion  bordering  on  the 
Elbe,  being  as  noted  for  its  rich  soil  as  the  neigh- 
boring Marquisate  of  Brandenburg  is  notorious  for 
its  sterile  sands.  The  surrounding  country  is  al- 
most an  unbroken  plain,  the  land  not  becoming 
undulated  until  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe  is  approached.  The  city  itself  is  in  form 
square,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  considerable 
size  and  height  and  miles  in  extent :  there  is  also 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  a  very  broad  and  deep 
moat,  filled  with  water  from  the  Elbe.  The  for- 
tress, though  not  of  the  first  class,  is  very  strong, 
and  stood  a  siege  of  several  months,  in  the  last 
general  war  in  Europe  :  Magdeburg  and  Torgao, 
with  it,  may  be  considered  the  keys  of  the  Northern 
Dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Within,  it 
has  little  to  please  or  attract ;  there  is  nothing  im- 
posing in  its  appearance.  The  mansions,  splendid 
in  their  day,  but  mere  hovels  in  this,  where  the 
haughty  Barons  and  fierce  Knights  of  that  maitial 
age  planned  the  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  they 
knew  but  too  well  how  to  execute,  are  now  the 
peaceful  abodes  of  the  tradesman  and  the  artizan, 
and  the  only  objects  which  draw  the  traveller  to 
the  spot  are  the  memorials  which  are  left  behind  of 
the  authors  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Crossing  the  moat  by  a  narrow  bridge,  we  en- 
tered the  town,  through  what  is  called  a  gate,  but 
is  nothing  more  than  a  low  passage  under  the  ram- 
parts, not  large  enough  to  admit  more  than  one 
vehicle  at  a  time.  'Twas  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  stillness  and  gloom  which  reigned  in  the 
empty  streets,  were  just  stealthily  retreating  before 
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(he  rays  of  the  rising  sun  and  giving  way  to  the 
approaching  day.  The  hoar,  with  its  accompani- 
ments,* seemed  a  fit  emblem  of  the  period  of  igno- 
rance and  licence  which  preceded  the  Great  revi- 
ya]  of  letters  and  religious  feeling  as  well  in  the 
Roman  Church  as  beyond  its  pale.  But  our  speedy 
arrival  at  the  Post-House  left  me  no  time  for  reve- 
rie :  I  took  in  haste  a  bowl  of  coffee— a  refresh- 
ment which,  by  a  wise  regulation  of  the  Prussian 
post-office,  is  ready  at  all  hours,  of  the  night  as  of 
the  day,  to  revive  the  wearied  traveller — and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  inquiries  for  those  who  would  guide 
me  to  the  places  I  wished  to  see.  A  servant  of 
the  house  showing  me  the  way,  I  soon  reached  the 
dwelling  of  the  Schloss  Knester,  or  Castle  Sacris- 
tan. He  was  taking  his  morning  coffee,  but  soon 
despatched  it,  came  out  to  me,  and  merely  bidding 
me  good  morning,  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the 
Church.  We  had  not  very  far  to  go,  as  it  lay 
scarcely  an  hundred  yards  off,  near  the  gate  through 
which  our  diligence  had  entered  the  city. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  interrupt  my  nar- 
rative here,  by  devoting  a  few  remarks  to  this  old 
man.  His  appearance  was  quite  striking  and  became 
his  employment  well.  He  was  about  the  middle 
height,  sallow  and  emaciated.  He  stooped  conside- 
rably, his  countenance  bore  a  grave  and  solemn  ex- 
pression, amounting  almost  to  severity,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  a  sepulchral  voice,  (when  he,  at  length, 
broke  silence  at  the  doors  of  the  Church,)  seemed 
suited  to  the  recital  of  the  events  it  is  his  so  fre- 
quent task  to  relate.  His  dress  was  plain  and 
coarse  but  clean  and  neat,  and  his  gait  slow  and 
solemn  :  he  looked,  indeed,  like  one  who  was  ac- 
customed to  brood  over  misfortunes  in  which  no- 
body sympathized  with  him.  Three  years  after 
my  visit  to  Wittenberg,  I  was  passing  in  sight  of 
its  ramparts  on  my  way  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig. 
A  Prussian  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Wittenberg  some 
years  before,  happened  to  be  with  me  and  our  con- 
versation turned  on  the  decayed  city,  which  lay 
before  us  :  soon  I  recalled  the  old  Sacristan  to  my 
mind,  and  made  inquiries  concerning  him.  The 
officer  remembered  him  well  and  knew  his  history. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  education  and  talent,  but 
that  which  constitnted  the  most  prominent  trait  in 
the  old  man's  character  was  his  admiration  of,  I 
may  almost  say,  his  passion  for  Luther.  This 
sentiment  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  on  account 
of  its  variety,  for  the  educated  Germans,  even  the 
Protestant,  are  too  much  disposed  at  the  present 
day  to  undervalue  the  services  and  decry  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Great  Reformer.  But  to  this  old 
man  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Doctor  was  an 
all  in  all.  To  talk  about  the  Great  Reformer  was 
his  delight — to  collect  all  the  information  he  could 
about  him  was  his  chief  avocation.  A  rich  store 
of  anecdotes  no  doubt  lay  concealed  in  his  bosom, 
to  be  disclosed  only  to  congenial  spirits.    On  my 


visit  I  asked  him  if  most  of  the  visitors  of  these 
tombs  were  not  rather  indifferent  to  the  fame  and 
character  of  the  men  whose  dust  lay  under  them  : 
he  reluctantly  admitted  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
the  unwonted  air  of  satisfaction  with  which  he 
related  the  visit  of  an  American  clergymyman,  a 
year  or  two  before,  disclosed  to  me  that  such  plea- 
sures were  with  him  rare.  'Twas  truly  to  him  a 
sensation  akin  to  that  which  we  feel  when  we  un- 
expectedly hear  the  familiar  tones  of  our  own  na- 
tive tongue,  amid  a  crowd  speaking  a  language 
which  we  understand  not.  This  language  of  soul 
to  kindred  soul,  Hwas,  I  fear,  but  seldom  the  lot  of 
the  Sacristan  to  hear.  He  was  alone  in  the  world 
in  every  sense,  and  but  a  short  period  before,  as 
the  officer  informed  me,  had  breathed  his  last,  and 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  burying-ground  of 
the  church,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  those 
to  the  praise  and  honor  of  whom  his  lifetime  was 
devoted.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes  !  and  those  who, 
as  1,  love  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  virtues  of 
the  lowly  and  the  poor,  rather  than  swell  the  crowd 
ever  ready  to  chaunt  the  praises  of  the  famous  and 
the  great,  will  join  with  me  in  this  prayer  and  par- 
don my  digression. 

The  Schloss  Kirche,  or  castle  church — so  called 
because  it  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Castle  of  the 
Electors  and  Dukes  of  Saxony,  which  has  disap- 
peared under  the  hand  of  time — has  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  external,  or  internal  appearance. 
It  is  about  100  feet  by  40,  and  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  round  tower  about 
100  feet  high  at  the  Western  extremity.  We  en- 
tered on  the  North  side  through  a  door  in  dimen- 
sions proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  building,  but 
more  remarkable  for  the  massive  character  of  its 
style  than  for  any  profusion  of  ornament,  that  per- 
petually recurring  characteristic  of  Gothic  door- 
ways. Against  this  door  Luther  hung  up  his  cele- 
brated 95  theses,  or  arguments,  in  condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  oC  indulgencies  and  other  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Church.  These  theses  he  offered 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
day,  to  defend  against  all  comers — a  practice  still 
retained  in  the  German  Universities,  in  creating  a 
Doctor  in  any  of  the  four  Faculties.  'Twas  here 
he  took  this  bold  step  and  first  offered  that  resis- 
tance to  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  which  after- 
wards raised  his  name  to  such  a  height  of  renown, 
and  was  the  first  in  a  chain  of  events  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  Europe  and  rend  Christendom 
in  twain.  Although,  to  use  the  characteristic  re- 
mark of  the  Sacristan,  from  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed,  a  skeptical  beholder  may  doubt 
if  this  be  the  very  wood  to  which  the  theses  were 
attached,  yet  one  thing  at  least  was  certain :  this 
was  the  place  where  the  memorable  deed  was  done 
and  we  now  stood  on  the  very  spot,  where,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  step  was 
taken  in  the  Protestant  Reformation.    How  varied 
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most  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  crowd  which 
gazed  on  that  simple  bat  imposing  act !  On  this 
spot  I  glanced  rapidly  back  through  the  yista  of 
centuries  to  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  and  con- 
jured op  with  fancy^s  wand  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  great  event.  The  mail-clad  noble  longing, 
in  his  penury,  for  the  rich  possessions  of  the 
Church,  the  industrious  citizen,  looking  with  scorn 
and  hate  upon  the  idle  and  luxurious  monk,  the  in- 
quiring student,  his  countenance  "  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,'"  the  peasant,  smarting 
under  the  yoke  of  his  lord,  and  filled  with  an  un- 
conscious longing  for  some  spirit-message  from  on 
high,  which  should  furnish  him  with  grounds  for 
resisting  his  tyrants — all  these  were  there.  The 
spark  caught — the  public  mind  was  in  a  feverish 
state — and  in  a  few  short  years  this  small  flame 
had  kindled  into  a  conflagration  which  threatened 
the  political  edifice  of  the  Empire  with  destruction. 
Here  commenced  that  great  religious  revolution 
which,  though  small  and  peaceful  in  its  beginning, 
was  destined,  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  to 
originate  wars  which  desolated  France  and  Ger- 
many, caused  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and 
shook  society  in  all  Europe  to  its  very  centre. 

Through  this  door,  added  the  Sacristan  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  it,  the  Herr  Doctor,  as  he  ceremo- 
niously called  the  Great  Reformer,  has  oAen  en- 
tered this  church  to  declaim  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  through  this  his  body 
passed  to  its  final  resting-place. 

We  entered  the  church.  Within,  'tis  simple  and 
nn adorned.  Here,  as  at  the  door,  the  image-break- 
ing mob  had  done  its  work,  and  nothing  remains  to 
attest  its  ancient  character.  The  cross  with  the 
image  of  the  expiring  Saviour  and  the  burning 
candles  which,  as  in  all  the  Southern  churches  in 
Germany,  stand  on  the  altar,  are  associated,  'tis 
true,  in  our  minds  with  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  ritual — but  here  they  are  a  part  of  the 
ancient  ceremonial,  retained,  perhaps,  more  by  ac- 
cident than  by  design.  An  antique  organ  adorns 
the  western  end  of  the  church,  while  the  eastern 
end  contains  the  altar. 

On  the  south  wall,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
door  through  which  we  entered,  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Luther  in  his  monk's  dress,  such  as  he 
is  usually  represented  in  engravings.  It  may  be 
almost  superfluous  to  enter  here  into  a  description 
of  the  Reformer's  appearance,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  useful  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  portraits. 
Luther,  to  be  candid,  has,  in  his  portrait,  a  deci- 
dedly vulgar  appearance* — nor,  I  believe  does  his- 

*  Lest  I  should  be  thought  too  harsh,  and  therefore  incor- 
rect, in  my  description  of  the  Reformer's  appearance,  I  will 
ftdd  here  the  opinion  of  that  clever  compiler  of  exaggerated 
mysticism,  sound  sentiments  and  bad  £nglish,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  on  the  same  point  (met  since  writing  the  above.) 
*<  father's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  him ;  in  Kranacb's 


tory  attribnte  to  him  any  great  sensitiveness,  or  too 
much  regard  to  the  conventional  decencies  and 
proprieties  of  life.  As  is  well  known,  his  -coarse 
language  shocked  and  terrified  the  courtly  Eras- 
mus ;  nor  did  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  YIII.,  pre- 
vent the  enraged  Reformer  from  heaping  upon  hiai 
abuse  and  vituperation,  which  nothing  bat  the  emer- 
gency could  excuse.  But,  as  I  am  free  to  admit, 
the  emergency  did  excuse  it.  The  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  period  when  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  mincing  matters.  The  age  and  its 
religious  and  political  wants  demanded  and  received 
a  champion  who  knew  not  fear,*  who  regarded  not 
King  nor  Priest,  and  had  the  boldness  and  the  star- 
dy  strength  to  inflict  on  the  flinching  backs  of  usurp- 
ing potentates  and  corrupted  prelates  the  scourging 
they  so  richly  deserved,  and  which  a  long  impunity 
had  rendered  the  more  necessary  for  the  good  of 
church  and  state.  A  wall  may  be  broken  down 
with  the  blows  of  a  pick-axe — but  the  battlements 
which  tyranny  has  been  for  centuries  employed  in 
building  up,  around  her  strong  holds,  oan  only  be 
beaten  down  by  the  ruthless  thrusts  of  the  batter- 
ing-ram. 

Luther's  face  is  round  and  full — in  fact,  some- 
what to  coin  a  word,  beefy  in  appearance.  Quick- 
ness, vivacity  and  intelligence  are  visible  in  a 
oounte nance  which  has  an  air  of  coarse  humor 
about  it :  but  that  which  characterizes  the  face  of 
Luther  above  that  of  any  man,  I  have  seen,  is 
Power  and  Energy.  In  these  qualities,  the  great 
Reformer  exceeds  even  Napoleon,  and  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  all  their  fullness  in  his  face. 

This  portrait  is  by  Lucas  Cranach,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early  German  painters  and  an  artist  of 
no  ordinary  merit.  All  the  likenesses  of  the  Re- 
former, by  this  painter,  are  said  to  be  very  acco- 
rate;  I  have  seen  several  and  they  all  resemble 
each  other — a  good  test  of  accuracy.  In  the  Royal 
Museum,  at  Berlin,  I  saw  a  portrait  of  Lather,  by 
this  artist,  representing  him  in  the  costume  of  a 
young  cavalier— the  disguise  he  used  at  the  castle 
of  the  Wartburg,  where  he  was  concealed,  after 
his  appearance  before  the  diet  at  Worms.  It  ex- 
cites unwonted  feelings  in  the  beholder  to  see  the 
Reformer  in  this  strange  attire,  and  yet  his  jolly 
round  face  seemed  to  become  it,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  thinking  of  one  of  his  own  sayings  which  we 
find  so  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  Germans ; 

best  portrailb,  I  find  the  true  Luther.  A  rude  plebeian  face, 
with  its  huge  crag-like  bi-ows  and  bones,  the  emblem  of 
rugged  energy  ;  at  first,  almost  a  repulsive  face,  etc."  On 
Heroes  Lecture  IV.  This,  from  a  warm  eulogist  of  the  Re- 
former, is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  one  who,  as  I  do,  claims  to 
do  him  and  his  character  justice.  A  Hercules — not  an 
Apollo— cleansed  the  Augean  stables.  Not  Balder  but 
Thor  it  is,  who  showers  down  blows  with  his  hammer  on 
the  Jjituns, 

*  Carlyle  calls  him  "  the  bravest  heart  then  Uving  in  the 
world." 
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"  Who  loves  not  woman,  and  wine,  and  song, 

Will  be  a  fool  all  bia  life  long."« 

Above  me  hung  the  counterfeit  of  the  living  Re- 
fonner — below  me  was  his  grave.  la  the  cross- 
aisle  of  the  church,  immediately  under  his  portrait, 
on  the  right  hadd  as  you  face  the  altar,  lies  all  that 
is  left  of  Luther.  He  died  in  his  native  village, 
Eislehen,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1546,  shortly  before  the  rupture  of  John 
Frederick  with  Charles  Y. ;  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  elector,  his  body  was  removed  to  Wittenberg 
and  deposited  in  its  present  resting  place.  The 
spot  is  covered  with  a  wooden  slab  or  door,  which 
the  sacristan  unlocked  and  removed:  underneath 
was  another  slah  of  bronze,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  name  of  Luther,  and  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  death,  in  Latin.  No  pompous  catalogue 
of  his  deeds  and  virtues  defiles  this  simple  memo- 
rial, and,  as  I  gazed  in  silence  on  his  unadorned 
sepulchre,  I  felt  that  no  stately  mausoleum  or  tower- 
ing pyramid  could  have  done  as  much  honor  to  the 
memory  of  such  a  man  as  the  small  plain  tablet 
which  now  covers  his  remains. 

There  is  a  fitness  and  a  grandeur  in  simple  tombs 
of  Great  Men  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Great 
Men  are  usually  simple  themselves — simplicity  be- 
eomes  their  sepulchres.  When  viewing  a  magni- 
ficent monument,  we  forget  the  dead  in  our  admi- 
ration of  the  tomb.  The  luxury  of  musing  o^er 
his  virtues,  as  we  linger  around  his  dust,  is  marred 
by  the  wish  to  inspect  the  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  gorgeous  monument,  and  our  thoughts,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  man  and  his  immortal  soul, 
are  drawn  off  to  the  least  important  of  all  incidents 
which  concern  him — ^the  manner  in  which  his  mor- 
tal remains  are  honored  after  his  spirit  has  left 
them.  Never  have  I  been  more  forcibly  struck 
with  the  truth  of  this,  perhaps  stale  and  thread- 
bare observation,  than  when  the  same  day  saw  me 
at  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon,  and  at  the  grave 
of  La  Fayette.  The  stately  dome  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  the  banners  of  conquered  armies  which 
hung  in  the  church,  and  the  immense  ranges  of 
stately  edifices  obscured  the  gaudy  ornaments  with 
which  hollow-hearted  national  vanity  and  royal 
hypocrisy  have  loaded  the  Emperor^s  corpse.  The 
wliole  composed  a  tout  ensemble^  of  which  Napo- 
leon and  his  tomb  were  but  an  insignificant  part,  and 
the  architectural  beauties  of  the  buildiug  called  off 
my  thoughts  from  the  genius  and  fate  of  the  hero. 
How  difl^erent  the  resting  place  of  La  Fayette !  In 
a  private  burying  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  garden, 
near,  but  within  the  barrier  of  Paris,  lies  this  Great 
and  Good  Man,  under  a  slab  of  slate,  rivalling  in 
simplicity  the  tombs  of  the  Reformers.  Here,  un- 
disturbed, can  the  lover  of  Liberty  muse  o'er  the 
virtues  of  the  Hero  of  three  Revolutions. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  subject.     Opposite  Lu- 

♦  Wer  liebt  nicht  Wein,  Wcib,  und  Gesang 
Per  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebeo  laog. 


tber's  portrait,  on  the  North  wall,  is  one  of  Melanc<* 
then  of  the  same  size,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  and  im- 
mediately under  it  is  his  grave,  in  the  cross-aisle, 
corresponding  to  Luther's  on  the  other  side.  The 
inscription  on  the  bronze  plate,  similar  to  that  which 
covers  the  tomb  of  his  friend  and  master,  gives 
merely  the  date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death. 

Melancthon's  portrait  corresponded  completely 
to  the  ideal  image  I  had  formed  of  him.  A  love 
of  Truth  for  Truth's  sake,  a  peaceful,  mild  and 
gentle  disposition  were  combined  in  him  with  great 
learning,  a  scholar-like  taste  and  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman.  His  is  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
characters  in  History.  In  Luther,  his  iron  firm- 
ness awes  us,  his  arrogance  disgusts  ns,  and  his 
rudeness  shocks  our  taste.  The  anathematizer  of 
the  Swiss  and  Suabian  Protestants  the  historian 
must  place  in  the  same  category  with  other  spi- 
ritual despots,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are, 
to  him,  as  excusable  as  those  of  Wittenberg.  But 
the  mild  and  good  Melancthon  excites  in  our  minds 
far  dififerent  associations.  Benevolence  beams  from 
his  eye,  elegance  of  thought  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  are  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
and  few  can  gaze  on  his  intellectual  face  without 
being  charmed  with  its  lofty  and  noble  expression. 

Proceeding  up  the  aisle,  we  came  to  the  graves 
of  the  two  great  supporters  of  the  Reformation, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  and  his  brother  and  successor, 
John  the  Steadfast,  Electors  of  Saxony.  They 
are  buried  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
their  tombs  are  covered  with  a  black  cloth-^the 
reason  for  which,  I  neglected  to  enquire  of  the  Sa- 
cristan, who  continued  his  narrative  with  a  speed 
difiScult  to  interrupt.  On  the  left  hand,  as  we  faced 
the  altar,  was  a  statue,  in  marble,  of  Frederic  the 
Wise  in  his  electoral  costume,  the  sword  of  the 
Arch- Marshall  of  the  Empire  hanging  at  his  side, 
the  electoral  cap  upon  his  head,  and  the  ducal  man- 
tle around  his  majestic  form.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  similar  statue  of  John  the  Steadfast,  in  the  same 
state-costume.  Both  these  princes  have  the  quiet, 
prudent,  conscientious  and  pious,  but  not  very  intel- 
ligent, features  of  the  Ernestine  Branch  of  the 
House  of  Saxony.  They  are  represented  looking 
toward  the  altar,  kneeling  and  with  their  hands 
clasped  as  in  the  act  of  prayer.  On  the  wall,  near 
his  statue,  in  marble,  there  is  also  an  effiigy  in 
bronze  of  each  of  these  princes,  standing  in  his 
ducal  mantle,  the  electoral  cap  on  his  head  and 
the  Arch- Marshall's  sword  in  his  hand.  On  the 
side  of  each  of  these  bronze  statues  is  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorative  of  the  virtues  and  actions  of 
the  personages  they  respectively  represent.  'Twas 
as  if  they  needed  this  to  keep  mankind  mindful  of 
their  deeds,  while  those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
their  simple  tombs  presume,  are  known  to  every 
beholder. 

The  altar  and  chancel  have  nothing  to  render 
them  worthy  of  a  particular  description :  in  aniooa 
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with  the  rest  of  the  church,  they  are  simple  and 
unadorned.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  bap- 
tismal' font,  of  bronze,  by  Peter  Viscber,  of  Nu- 
remberg, and  remarkable  as  an  elegant  monument 
of  the  exquisite  skill  and  taste  of  that  celebrated 
artist.  In  it,  Luther  and  Melancthon  are  said  often 
to  have  baptized  children. 

There  are  no  graves  in  this  church  except  the 
four  I  have  mentioned,  and  His  thus  emphatically 
the  tomb  of  the  authors  of  Protestantism.  John 
Frederic,  the  Magnanimous,  who  endangered  the 
cause  by  his  vacillation  and  incapacity  as  much  as 
he  adorned  it  by  his  virtues,  is  not  here  and  per- 
haps should  not  be.  Four  such  precious  tombs  are 
probably  not  contained  in  any  other  building  of 
Christendom,  except,  perhaps,  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster. 

Thus  lie  the  remains  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 


THE  ARTS  IDEAL. 

Addressed  to  William  C.  Sandbhs,  of  Alabama,  upon  his 
departure  for  Italy. 

BT    ALEXXNDBR    B.    HBEK. 
I. 

The  Poet  singeth  for  the  Painter  the  Origin  of  the  Arts. 

Trb  Arts  are  sisters,  we  are  told, 

A  linked  and  starry  throng. 
Who  shed  o'er  earth  the  blended  gold 

Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Song ! 
When  from  his  primal  Eden  driven 

Man  turned  in  mute  despair. 
The  rays  that  lit  the  curving  heaven, 

The  songs  that  floated  there. 
The  forms  that  glimmered  through  the  trees. 

With  shining  arms  and  curls, 
The  wild  harps  swinging  in  the  breeze. 

The  streamlets  paved  with  pearls. 
All  these, — the  treasures  of  his  life, 

The  joys  of  sinless  love, — 
Had  vanished  from  his  path  of  strife, 

And  flown  to  realms  above : 
But  still  upon  his  darkened  heart 

Their  memory  delayed. 
Like  stars  that,  through  the  night,  impart 

Beams  of  the  glory  fled. 
Like  stars  it  shone,  and  bade  him  strive 

The  glory  to  restore, 
And  on  the  shadowed  earth  revive 

Her  morning  light  once  more. 
Bold  heart ! — by  wizard  genius  taught. 

He  caught  the  Are  divine, 
And  once  again  to  earth  were  brought 

The  Arts  that  speak  and  shine. 
Then  Song  and  graceful  Sculpture  came, 


And  Architecture  bold. 
And  Painting,  with  her  lips  of  flame, 

Her  beauteous  robes  unrolled. 
Fair  sisters! — Vound  their  paths  they  flung 

The  mantles  of  the  skies, 
And  earth  again  was  fair  and  young. 

And  man  content  and  v^se ! 

II. 

The  Poet  discoaxseth  upon  the  Unity  and  Influence  of 
the  ArU. 

The  Arts  are  sisters :  yes,  the  same 

High  spirit  fills  them  all ; 
At  one  pure  source  each  lit  her  flame. 

And  heard  one  common  call. 
The  graceful  angel  of  our  lives. 

The  deity  within, 
Who  in  high  hearts  her  sweetness  hives, 

And  purifles  from  sin, — 
The  sours  Ideal, — it  is  her 

Sweet  influence  gives  them  birth, 
Each  is  her  graceful  minister 

To  beautify  the  earth. 
She  tuned  the  wild  wood  harp  of  Burns, 

And  RaphaePs  pencil  fired ; 
She  lingered  o*er  Canova^s  urns. 

And  Memnon*b  stone  inspired ; 
Her  torch  shed  glory  'round  Lorraine, 

And  sightless  Milton  led. 
Till  brighter  Edens  blessed  again 

The  earth  than  that  had  fled. 
Along  the  Nile  they  bloomed  and  shone, 

The  Violet-City*  blessed. 
And  brightened  e^en  Campania*s  zone 

With  richer  loveliness. 
On  rugged  souls  the  influence  fell, 

And  fierce  and  fiery  hearts 
Grew  soft  beneath  the  holy  spell,— 

The  Baptism  of  the  Arts ! 

III. 

The  Poet  illustrateth  his  creed,  by  reference  to  the  works 
of  the  Painter. 

Such  are  the  Arts, — ^young  dreamer,  such 

The  linked  and  starry  throng, 
WhoVe  waked  thy  heart  with  prophet-touch. 

Whose  spells  to  thee  belong. 
Yes,  though  the  youngest  one  alone, — 

Sweet  glass  of  nature's  face ! — 
Hath  won  thy  worship  for  her  own, 

Yet  all  have  given  their  grace. 
For  on  thy  tablets,  glowing  sweet 

With  beauty's  morning  light. 
Where  grace  and  love  and  softness  meet, 

And  all  seem  breathing,  bright. 
Oh !  who  can  gaze  nor  feel  that  there 

Embodied  music  lives, 

*  Athens  was  so  called  by  Plato,  from  her  emblematic 
flower. 
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Sculptured  to  life  the  forms  appear, 

And  pictured  verse  deceives ! 
Yes,  Poet- Painter,  tLpugh  no  words 

Ring  through  thy  witchery, 
A  deeper  spell  thine  Art  affords, 

In  silent  poetry ! 
The  pencil,  chisel,  harp,  and  pen 

Are  different  tongues  alone ; 
The  same  high  truths  they  preach  to  men. 

One  parent  source  they  own : 
The  same  sweet  eyes  that  shone  each  night 

On  Byron^s  boyhood-dream. 
In  Guidons  worship  glassed  their  light, 

And  gave  his  penciPs  theme ; 
'Round  Cbantrey's  couch  their  beauty  bung, 

And  circled  wild  Mozart, — 
The  same  inspirers,  ever  young, 

The  Auroras  of  the  heart ! 

IV. 

The  Poet  inciteth  the  Painter  to  loAy  effort,  and  pointeth 
to  its  rewards. 

Then  on,  my  friend,  with  faith  and  hope ! 

A  starry  road  you  tread. 
Right  onward,  upward, — boldly  cope 

The  Dead  who  are  not  dead ! 
Soon  for  the  clime  of  song  and  art,  • 

The  fountain-school  of  Fame, 
Your  earnest  spirit  will  depart, 

A  pilgrim's  draught  to  c],aim. 
Go  proudly  onward, — strive  and  try, 

Invoke  the  Masters*  spell, 
The  priests  of  art, — the  prophets  high 

'Round  Valambrosa^s  well. 
These  on  thy  pencil  will  bestow 

Their  colorings  rich  and  strange, 
And  warm  thy  fancy  with  the  glow, 

That  bids  the  canvass — change ! 
Drink  at  the  fount,  and  then  return 

Home  to  thy  land  afar, 
And  here  reveal  the  Muses'  urn 

Beneath  the  forest  star  : 
And  though  the  Arts, — the  flowery  Arts, — 

As  yet  have  scarce  a  home 
Within  our  borders,  there  are  hearts 

Shall  hail  you  when  you  come. 
And  this  young  land  of  Freedom's  Faith 

Again  rejoice  to  see 
A  son  of  hers  bear  back  a  wreath 

From  sunny  Italy. 
Then  boldly  on  ! — Keep  aye  in  view 

The  pictured  cliffs  of  Fame, 
And  thine,  it  may  be  to  renew 

All  but  an  Allston's  name ! 


A  Literary  Clob  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  to  use 
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GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

OF  ▲  NAHKLK88  TRAVELLBB. 

{Resunudjrxm  tht  Augtut  No.  of  •«  the  M*»Menger," for  1837.) 


After  a  long  absence,  the  '*  Nameless  Traveller*'  again 
makes  his  appearance.  The  last  '*  glimpse**  we  had  of  him 
was  when  he  fell  so  suddenly  asleep  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, on  the  "  Father  of  rivers."  He  had  just  before  trem- 
bliogly  and  donbtingly  opened  the  red  morocco  case,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  suffering  "  Aramiota  ;" 
and  instead  of  being  enchained  with  a  view  of  her  angelic 
face,  or  beholding  that  of  a  rival,  he  found  "  nothing  but  those 
accursed,  contemptible  jewels,  which  had  already  caused 
that  deeply  injured  woman  so  much  annoyance.**  On  ac' 
coaoC  of  these  same  **  contemptible  jewels,**  as  we  suspect, 
he  was  soon  after  "murdered,**  and  descended  to  tlw 
"  tombs,'*  from  which  he  now  emerges. — [£d. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  namelesM  one  emerges  from  "  the  tombM"  and  tunu  pohti- 
cian.   The  canvass  of  1840,  processions,  barbecues^  <fc.,  <fc. 

What  IB  the  reason  I  have  been  so  long  silent  1 
I  vras  rapidly  gaining  renown,  if  not  pelf.  My 
chapters  were  looked  fur  as  anxiously  as  the  Mes- 
senger itself,  and  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  good 
things  usually  dished  up  therein,  I  was  missed,  and 
many  a  clever  fellow  was  disappointed  because 
"  satan,"  as  one  of  the  weeklies  facetiously  called 
me,  *'  came  tiot  also  among  them." 

Well ;  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular excuse  to  offer ;  but,  as  to  the  period  of  my 
silence  previously,  there  is  excuse  enongh,  God 
wot. 

Just  after  my  last  communication  to  the  Mes- 
senger, I  was  murdered.  Not  merely  "  kilt,'*  as 
my  late,  lamented  grandfather,  Irish,  used  to  ob- 
serve; but  murdered,  outright.  It  was  a  *'fou]y 
strange  and  unnaturar*  murder,  too.  [By  the  way, 
I  have  caught  Shakspeare  there :  who  ever  heard 
of  a  natural  murder  ?] 

There's  **  something  rotten'*  in  other  states  be- 
sides '^  Denmark."  I  have  devoted  precious  time 
to  the  study  of  the  condition,  political,  moral  and 
religious,  of  the  states  of  this  blessed  union,  and  I 
have  discovered  "  something  rotten"  in  them.  But 
of  all  this  in  a  separate  chapter — a  few  words  will 
suffice  here.  Is  there  no  rottenness  in  our  systen> 
of  laws,  borrowed  from  a  barbarous  age,  which 
authorizes  the  ruthless  seizure  of  a  freeman,  who 
may  be  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  *'  the  largest 
liberty,"  cuts  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  useful- 
ness and  the  prime  of  his  life,  which  cramps  his 
genius  and  his  energies,  forces  him  into  the  drud- 
gery of  an  avocation  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  **  cabins, 
cribbs,  confines"  his  spirit  and  diverts  his  whole 
course  of  life  and  all  his  powers  into  a  degrading 
channel  1  I  have  been  such  a  victim.  Be  patient, 
gentle  reader !  you  shall  know  all  in  good  time. 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  say  it  i» 
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asking  too  much  of  the  credulous,  even,  among 
your  readers,  to  endeavor  to  stuff  them  with  the 
idea  that  this  chapter  is  written  from  the  grave  : 
but  had  the  most  incredulous  heard  my  voice  a 
week  before  I  penned  this  chapter,  [which  I  have 
but  too  long  neglected  to  revise  and  prepare  for  the 
press  and  an  anxious  public,]  they  had,  each  and 
all,  pronounced  it  "  a  voice  from  the  tombs,"  be- 
yond cavil  or  question. 

I  died  not  naturally.  I  vtvlb  forced  out  of  exis- 
tence, though  r  "  struggled  as  the  strong  man 
arousing  from  his  sleep."  I  was  (exterminated  by 
violence.  I  was  **  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil" 
(without  my  slippers.)  I  was  sent  headlong,  with 
**  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head"  to  "  that  bourne 
whence"  very  few  travellers  return,  before  their 
time  is  out ;  and  I  was  buried  (as  we  say,  nauti- 
cally) "  all  standing. "  I  was  interred  without  either 
honors  or  grave  clothes,  though  I  was  supplied  with 
the  latter  afterwards,  striped  ones,  by  mine  honesty  ! 
and  what  a  perverted  taste  was  that ! 

Little  wonder  is  it  my  feelings  are  bitter  when  I 
revert  to  my  untimely  end.  They  are  the  feelings 
of  the  ghost  of  the  murdered.  Don't  be  frightened, 
reader ;  but  I  am  a  ghost  "  any  how  you  can  fix  it." 

It  must  be  useless  to  remind  the  reader  of  my 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth.  He  remembers  it  of 
old ;  or,  if  he  has  not  read  the  chapters  of  my  au- 
tobiography heretofore  published,  led  him  at  once 
get  the  volume  of  "  the  Messenger,"  for  1837, 
and  then  he  will  know  of  my  truthfulness,  or  he 
has  no  discrimination.  When  any  assertion  of 
mine  seems  strange,  I  ever  hasten  to  prove  it  by 
some  means  or  other,  and  for  that  made  aboqe — viz  : 
that  I  \y^B  forced  out  of  life,  against  my  will,  by 
mere  mortals,  (and  was  therefore  murdered,  and 
am  therefore  now  a  ghost) — if  I  have  not  gospel  for 
it,  I  have  law;  and  in  the  time-honored  adage, 
embracing  those  two  subjects,  law  stands  first, "  be 
it  remembered." 

Now  the  law  is  as  great  a  stickler  for  nice  dis- 
tinctions as  the  wool-comber  of  play-writing  me- 
mory above  referred  to :  he  divided  murder  into 
natural  and  unnatural:  the  law  divides  death  into 
natural  and  civil.  My  latter  end  was  of  the  latter 
description ;  for,  however  uncivilly  murdered,!  was 
"civilly  dead." 

There  is  this  difference  in  these  two  kinds  of 
death.  There  may  be  other  dissimilitudes,  but  I 
have  particularly  observed  this — In  the  natural 
death,  it  is  requisite  to  become  penitent  (unless  you 
have  faith  in  masses  and  money  to  pay  for  the 
saying  thereof)  previous  to  undergoing  it ;  whereas 
the  aim  of  the  civil  death  seems  to  be  to  cause  your 
penitentiary  feelings  to  come  afterwards.  Each, 
however,  is  death,  and  to  be  forced  into  either  is 
murder,  and  after  either,  you  may  chance  to  find 
yourself  a  troubled  spirit  and  discover  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  abroad  after  the  cock  crows.  As 
to  the  "  fix"  I  am  in  at  present,  if  you,  Mr.  Edi- 


tor, should  chance  to  hear  of  the  whereaboat  of 
the  Wandering  Jew,  do  drop  me  a  line — as  I  wish 
to  consult  him  upon  our  situation — i.  e.  his  and 
mine. 

I  detest  confinement.  I  am  naturally  full  to 
overflowing  of  "  human  love."  I  love  the  world 
and  its  sons  and  daughters.  I  love,  too,  the  air  of 
freedom.  Ultra  liberty  has  no  more  ardent  devotee 
than  I  am.  I  love  the  sunshine,  the  smiling  fields, 
the  purling  streams,  the  high  mountains,  the  level 
highways.  Confinement  destroys  our  acquaintance 
with  all  these ;  it  renders  one  morose ;  it  kills  his 
finer  feelings ;  it  strikes  a  death  blow  at  his  benevo- 
lence, interrupts  "  the  even  tenor  of  his  way"  and 
destroys  the  unities  of  his  biography.  In  short,  ecu- 
finement — "  solitary  confinement"  particularly, — 
is  a  bore  of  the  worst  kind.  It  bored  me^  horri- 
bly. I  had  no  resource  but  to  bore  some  one  else 
in  turn  ;  but  alas,  there  was  no  work  for  the  "  un- 
ruly member" — there  was  nobody  near  me,  no  living 
thing,  nothing,  nothing,  but  the  cold,  icy  wall  of 
my  vault.  So  I  smuggled  an  augur  and  bored 
that, — there  was  no  help  for  it. 

The  **  civilly  dead"  of  olden  times — ^I  mean  the 
monks — cultivated  and  preserved  literature  in  their 
cellular  retreats ;  but  with  me,  in  mine — 

^     **  Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  write. 
Particularly  if  one  has  no  paper 
And  pens  and  ink ! — and  then,  if  it  be  night, 
One  also  wants  a  candlestick  and  taper.** 

These  beautiful  lines  from  Bealtie  [corrected]  pre- 
cisely, except  the  *'  ifs."  In  the  vault  iu  which  / 
was  buried,  there  never  was  any  "  paper"  and  it 
was  always  "  night." 

Fragrantly  blew  the  sweet  breezes  of  freedom 
around  my  ghostship^s  nostrils,  and  eagerly,  indeed, 
snuffed  I  them,  as  I  emerged  from  my  sepulchre 
into  the  beams  of  *^the  calm,  cold  moon."  But  I 
stopped  not  long  to  inhale  the  zephyrs  of  that  lovely 
night.  Weighty  considerations — and,  among  the 
rest,  the  unfinished  state  of  my  memoirs — lay  hea- 
vily upon  my  conscience ;  and,  as  though  I  would 
drown  thought  in  the  very  rapidity  of  physical  mo- 
tion, I  fied  onward  until  near  day-break;  when, 
quite  surprised  at  my  spirit-like  swiftness,  I  en- 
tered a  village  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place 
of  my  resurrection ! 

Entering  the  main  street  of  this  quiet  place,  I 
suddenly  stepped  into  a  dark  arch- way  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  street.  A  noise,  as  of  some  one  mo- 
ving within  a  building  on  the  opposite  side,  had 
arrested  my  attention.  Slowly  the  door  opened — 
a  light,  from  a  lamp  within,  escaped  through  the 
aperture,  and  presently  was  dimmed  by  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  the  sans  ctilotie  style  of  dress.  He 
yawned,  looked  first  up  the  street,  then  down, 
yawned  again  and  retreated  whence  he  came. 
Directly  be  returned,  with  a  pitcher  in  his  hand, 
and  walked  off  down  the  street  in  quest  of  water. 
I  explained  all  this  to  my  own  satisfaction  without 
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▼ery  severely  taxing  my  ingeoui^ — probably  the 
sapernatural  state  in  which  I  now  was  quickened 
my  perception.  That  young  man  slept  in  the  shop 
of  his  employer,  doubtless  as  a  security  against 
fire  and  thieves.  Nevertheless,  as  young  men  will 
do,  he  had  been  out  on  a  frolic — had 

"Fiird  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  " 

(or,  it  might  be,  mere  gin,  as  was  th&  case  with 
the  lordly  author  of  that  same  poetry,)  gone  back 
to  his  shop  and  his  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  had 
tossed  about  until  the  time  of  which  I  write,  whea 
the  thirst  occasioned  by  his  late  debauch,  drove 
him  to  the  pump  for  the  coolest  draught  he  could 
get.  '*  Such  things  are,"  as  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  it, 
aod  this  was  unquestionably  just  ^*  such  a  case." 
Curious  to  see  how  much,  and  what  sort  pf  pro- 
perty, was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  so  untrustworthy 
a  lad,  while  (he  owner  lay  snugly  in  his  warm  bed, 
dreamin^^ef  no  harm  in  the  world,  I  stepped  lightly 
across  the  street  and  into  the  shop.  I  found  there 
a  very  valuable  stock  of  dry-goods,  containing 
among  other  things,  a  quantity  of  ready-made  clo- 
thing, hats,  caps,  boots  and  all  the  et  ceteras. 
This  reminded  me  that  a  change  in  my  own  attire 
was  highly  advisable,  as  my  grave-clothes  never 
were  of  the  cleanest  or  most  respectable-looking, 
and  from  all  I  saw  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  owner 
of  this  shop  was  a  respectable  man  and  concluded 
I  would  as  soon  give  him  my  custom  as  any  one 
else.  Supposing  it  most  be  near  cock-crowing,  I 
wasted  no  time,  therefore,  and  knowing  my  size  by 
the  numbers,  I  hastily  selected  a  full  suit,  inclu- 
ding a  fashionable  beaver,  a  pair  of  high  heeled 
boots  and  a  half  dozen  of  **  ready*made  linens." 
This  I  did  with  such  care  as  not  to  disturb  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  various  piles  of  those  articles,  as 
I  would  not  for  the  world  have  caused  the  erring 
youth  who  had  them  in  charge  a  scolding  from  his 
employer,  for  their  disordered  state.  I  then  hastily 
retreated  to  my  former  station  in  the  dark  archway, 
fearing  that,  if  I  remained,  the  dissipated  youth 
might  be  greatly  frightened  by  my  unearthly  ap- 
pearance, which  might  have  produced  serious  con- 
sequences to  him,  in  the  then  disordered  condition 
of  his  brain-r-beside  which,  I  was  a  raw  recruit 
among  the  disembodied,  and  whether  I  was  to  **  ap- 
pear" to  him  or  not,  I  did  not  know.  He  soon  re- 
turned with  his  pitcher  full  of  water,  save  so  much 
as  he  had  extracted  by  three  several  draughts  which 
he  took  at  intervals  as  he  came  along.  As  he  en- 
tered the  shop  he  looked  cautiously  around  as  though 
afraid  of  something — he  scarcely  knew  what.  Pro- 
bably my  superhuman  proximity,  "  though  unSeen, 
was  felt"  in  the  raw  chilly  air  of  the  coming  morn- 
ing. He  whistled  a  waltz,  [though  to  the  time  of 
Old  Hundred,]  I  supposed,  by  way  of  assuring  him- 
self he  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  shut  the  door 
and  carefully  locked  it.  At  this  moment  I  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  relief  and  breathed  more  freely 


than  before;  for  I  really  was  fearful  some  mis- 
chance might  befall  the  valuable  property  thus  left 
exposed  by  that  careless  youth.  As  to  accosting 
him  about  the  little  transaction  I  bad  with  the 
house,  it  was  useless ;  for  he  really  was  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  do  business.  So  wishing  the  misguided 
young  bacchanal  pleasant  dreams  and  improved  mo- 
rals, ghost-like,  I  fled  on  "  with  the  velocity  of 
thought." 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  add  that,  like  other  gen- 
tlemen who  patronize  tradesmen,  as  these  people 
are  called  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  tn- 
tend  to  settle  the  account — and,  if  this  meets  the 
eye  of  the  individual  to  whom  I  am  indebted  as 
aforesaid,  he  is  hereby  informed  that  I  will  pay  his 
draft  upon  me,  '*  according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants," whenever  I  am  "  ia  funds,"  unless  I  dis- 
cover, beyond  all  question,  that  ghosts  are  exempt 
from  such  mere  earthly  matters. 

Coming  to  the  sido  of  a  creek,  or  rivulet.  In  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  I  took  off  my  grave-clothes^ 
and  after  a  most  delightful  bath  in  the  limpid  ele- 
ment, I  used  the  cast  off  suit  for  towels  and  flesh- 
brush,  with  which  necessaries,  I  had  neglected  to 
provide  myself.  I  then  tied  them  in  knots,  filling 
the  interior  with  stones,  and  threw  them,  in  mere 
wantonness,  (for  I  believe  I  am  rather  a  "  tricky 
spirit,")  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  creek.  My 
next  movement  was  to  assume  the  clothes  I  had 
lately  purchased,  and  I  protest  that  no  changeover 
came  over  me  which  pleased  me  more.  No  per- 
son, who  had  only  seen  me  in  those  abominable, 
striped  grave-clothes,  would  have  known  me.  So 
much  was  my  appearance  that  of  a  mere  mortal  Of 
gentle  blood,  that  I  actually  forgot,  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  that  I  had  been  foully  murdered  and 
consequently  could  be  nought  but  a  ghost  without 
any  blood  at  all. 

For  the  next  two  days,  my  food  much  resembled 
that  of  St.  John,  bating  the  locusts ;  for  it  did  not 
happen  to  be  '^  locust  year,"  though  I  took  a  turn 
at  the  "  wild  honey,"  and  made  out  the  balance 
with  nuts  and  berries.  On  the  third  day,  I  struck 
a  public  highway,  one  of  my  few  delights  in  this 
sad  world,  and  soon  after,  entered  a  town,  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  discouraging  in  the  extreme  to 
enter  any  town,  even  the  most  hospitable.  I  was 
tired,  hungry  and  penniless.  Nevertheless,  I  stroll- 
ed into  the  best  hotel  and  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. The  house  was  full  of  people,  a  political 
gathering  of  my  fellow-citizens  being  in  full  blast 
at  the  time,  though  the  hour — nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — was  an  unusual  one  for  the  assemblage 
of  such  a  meeting.  If  this  was  strange,  stranger 
still  to  me  was  the  next  information  I  received ; 
for  the  political  meeting  was  soon  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  political  procession^  an  event  entirely  new  to 
me,  and  a  mode  of  "  doing  the  thing  up  brown," 
which  had  been  invented  during  my  lifeless  state 
in  the  tombs.    There  was  high  excitement  visible 
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all  around  me  :  every  one  seemed  fally  occupied  ; 
yet  a  good  many  bestowed  side  glances  upon  me 
and  several  treated  me  to  a  full  stare.  After  a 
time,  one  good-humored  looking  fellow  said  to  me, 

'*  Well,  stranger,  this  is  good  news  we  have  by 
the  morning's  mail,  eh  V 

"  Very,"  returned  I ;  for  though  I  knew  no  more 
of  the  news  of  the  earth  than  the  other  dead  chaps 
I  had  left  entombed  behind  me,  I  perceived  that  I 
should  soon  discover  all  that  was  necessary  for  any 
purpose  I  might  have,  from  the  sheer  desire  of  my 
new  acquaintance  to  be  agreeable  and  talkative. 

*•  Old  Tip  runs  like  a  skeerM  dog,  don't  he]''  he 
asked  in  another  moment. 

''  That  he  does,"  said  I ;  but  I  was  a  little  stag- 
gered. Who  ''  Old  Tip"  was,  and  what  on  earth 
the  man  meant  was  more  than  I  could  fathom. 

^  Do  you  think  he'll  git  Yirginny  V  asked  my 
friend. 

This  was  perfect  Greek  to  me.  Whether  '*  Old 
Tip"  was  man  or  beast,  and  if  the  former,  who 
**  Yirginny"  was — whether  a  runaway  slave,  mare 
or  cow,  was  entirely  beyond  my  knowledge.  I 
therefore  cautiously  replied,  "  Perhaps  he  may ;" 
which,  however,  was  enough  for  my  companion, 
who  immediately  rejoined 

"  Well— I've  bet  a  cool  hundred  on  it,  any  how. 
What  will  you  lay  now  he  don't  succeed  on  the 
gineral  election  1  I  reckon  I'll  risk  something  on 
that." 

Aha !  I  had  a  clue  now,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
to  the  whole  matter.  Yet,  what,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  this  "  Old  Tip"  had  to  do  with  the  "  gine- 
ral election"  was  still  beyond  my  conjectures. 
Fortunately,  at  that  moment,  a  negro  servant  en- 
tered the  room,  and  as  though  willing  to  amuse 
myself  with  him,  I  turned,  smilingly,  and  with  a 
sort  of  condescending  and  patronizing  air,  to  him 
and  asked, 

"Well,  Cuffee,  do  you  know  who  Old  Tip  isl" 

"  Oh  yes,  massa — him  Gen'el  Har'son,  sure." 

"  Good !  do  you  know,  now,  why  they  call  him 
Old  Tip  V 

"  Em  say  him  gwine  a  tip  ober  Massa  Yanburem, 
massa,  and  be  president  hesef — eyue ! 

"  Well  done  fur  the  nigger !"  ejaculated  my  bet- 
ting friend — "  here's  a  dime  for  you,  snowball." 

I  was  progressing  slowly  in  earthly  knowledge 
in  this  way,  when  in  came  a  surly-looking  human, 
carrying  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  a  barrel, 
labelled  "  Hard  Cider,"  and,  underneath  it,  the 
words  "  Hurrah  for  Tip  and  Ty !"  Here  was  new 
cause  of  bewilderment,  with  a  vengeance.  A  mo- 
mentary retrospect  of  our  national  history,  together 
with  the  hint  I  had  received  from  the  negro,  gave 
me  an  idea  of  the  derivation  of  **  Tip ;"  but  who 
the  d — 1  was  "  Ty .?"  That  was  now  the  question. 
In  order  to  avoid  farther  questioning  until  I  should 
know  more,  I  turned  from  my  too  familiar  new  ac- 
quaintance and  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  this  very 


circumstance  put  me,  at  once,  far  ahead  in  roy 
**  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficuliies."  The 
editor,  in  his  "  announcement  of  candidates,"  at 
the  very  head  and  front  of  his  paper,  gave  their 
names  in  full  in  large  capitals,  and  reading  on,  I 
discovered  that  those  individuals  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  a  certain  **  Harrisburg  Convention."  Of 
course  this  was  news  to  me,  though  probably  old 
to  all  around  me — but  /  had  been  with  the  dead, 
and  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  particularly  those  in 
'^  solitary''  tombs.  I  was  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  which 
of  the  great  political  parties  that  divided  the  country 
at  the  time  of  my  murder,  the  said  Harrisburg  Con- 
vention owed  its  being ;  and  mechanically  casting 
my  eye  at  the  name  of  the  paper,  I  was  still  more 
confounded  than  ever ;  for  it  was  called  the  "  De- 
mocratic Whig  !"  Farther  perusal  of  this  anoma- 
lous sheet  revealed  to  me  that  "  Tip  and  Ty"  were 
gaining  one  State  af\er  another  with  an  unprece- 
dented rapidity,  which  induced  tho  belief  that  the 
two  parties  had  united  !  I  was  however  agreeably 
undeceived  upon  reading  on ;  for  I  really  have  a 
preference  for  the  life  and  bustle  caused  by  popu- 
lar disagreements. 

My  eye  soon  fell  upon  an  awful  lampoon  upon 
my  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Yan-Buren,  and  to  this  fol- 
lowed a  fiery  attack  upon  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  whom 
I  left,  when  I  departed  this  life,  presiding,  with 
great  gusto,  over  the  post-office  department,  but 
who,  it  now  appeared,  edited  a  paper  which,  for  ita 
name,  seemed  to  be  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and 
yet  not  of  it !  for  it  formed  an  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  the  creation;  being  an  "  Extra  Globe  !" 
"  Bless  me !"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  what  a 
man  loses  by  being  dead  a  year  or  two  !  Alas  !'^ 
I  continued  mentally,  "  the  mutability  of  all  things 
human !  Alas,  alas,  for  the  instability  of  all  popu- 
lar predilections !  How  unceremoniously  have  my 
distinguished  fellow-citizens.  Clay,  Webster  and 
White  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  while  other  whigs, 
whosQ  names  that  great  party  scarcely  knew  two 
years  since,  are  thus  crowned  lords  of  the  ascen- 
dant !"  NHmportCt  as  my  grandfather,  French,  used 
to  say,  it  was  so  and  could'nt  be  altered.  /  could 
not  stem  the  current.  /  could  not  hush  the  tre- 
mendous vox  populi  now,  whatever  I  might  have 
done  had  my  life  been  spared ;  and  all  that  lay  be- 
fore me  was  to  go  with  "  the  masses"  in  accor- 
dance with  a  long  cherished  and  fast  abiding  prin- 
ciple with  me  ;  of  which,  "  more  anon." 

I  now,  at  all  events,  understood  the  state  of  af- 
fairs around  me,  as  they  say  out  west,  "  tolerable 
well :"  but  I  was  perplexed  on  another  subject,  a 
"  collateral  issue,"  as  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  bar 
have  it.  I  had  always  "  acted  with"  the  party  of 
which  Messrs.  Yan  Boren  and  Kendall  were  lea- 
ders ;  though,  in  fact,  I  have  some  slight  recollec- 
tion of  opposing  a  measure  or  two  originating  with 
the  latter  gentleman,  when  he  was  post-master- 
general.     It  was  in  relation  to  the  mail  taking  some 
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of  his  new  routes :  and  I  have  an  indistinct  con- 
Tiction  of  havingr,  by  violent  personal  exertion, 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  those  obnoxious 
regulations ;  but  I  bore  Mr.  K.  no  malice  on  that 
account.  Yet  Jeremy  Bentham^s  notion  of  going 
in  for  '*  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number*' 
is  a  first  principle  with  me,  and  to  carry  it  out, 
instead  of  railing  at  the  counter  notions  of  the  ma- 
jority who  never  can  see  into  the  views  of  their  best 
friends,  but  always  will  go  upon  the  principle 
of  **each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most," I  go  with  tliem ;  because,  though  history 
has  never  furnished  any  proof  of  the  fact,  yet  it 
stands  to  reason^  that  the  "  greatest  number'^  must 
know  best  what  is  likely  to  produce  the  "  greatest 
good."  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  with 
such  lights  as  I  had  before  me,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  greatest  number 
were,  which  was,  of  course,  confoundedly  per- 
plexing to  a  man  of  my  peculiar  principles. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  I  resolved 
to  let  -circumstances  govern  roe,  notwithstanding 
they  are  little  to  be  depended  upon,  and  in  that  in- 
stance they  made  a  Ilarrisonian  of  me  in  about  a 
quarter  of  ah  hour.  Circumstances  are  generally 
physical,  rather  than  mental,  whatever  may  be  their 
effects,  and  as  the  moving  cause  of  my  conversion 
to  the  Harrison  faith  was  an  empty  stomach,  so  I 
might  become  anti- Harrison  upon  a  full  one;  there 
was  no  telling. 

An  aid  to  the  "  marshal  of  the  day"  now  came 
iD,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  audience,  read 
in  a  loud  voice,  the  **  order  of  the  day."  The  "  pro- 
cession" was  to  form  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  *'  order 
of  the  procession"  was  then  promulgated.  First, 
there  was  to  be  "  the  marshal,  on  horseback" — 
then  "  the  Tippecanoe  clubs"  from  here,  there  and 
all  over ;  then  the  "  distinguished  strangers,"  &c., 
&c.,  and,  as  usual,  the  rear  was  to  be  brought  up 
by  "  citizens,  generally."  'f  his  body  was  to  march 
to  some  pla(ie,  "  where  seats  would  be  provided  for 
the  lacfies,"  and  was  "  to  be  addressed  by  Messrs." 
A.  B.  C.  D.  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  and  afler 
the  exercises  of  the  day,  to  partake  of  **  a  free  bar- 
becue, upon  the  groond ;"  then, — but  I  bad  heard 
enough,  and  heard  no  more.  Heavens !  how  my 
Tery  bowels  yearned  towards  the  whigs !  a  barbe- 
cue !  and  a  free  one !  My  fate  was  sealed,  my 
doom  (for  a  time)  fixed  !  I  had  not  eaten  bread  or 
meat  in  forty-eight  hours  and — /  went  over !  Some 
of  **  the  party  with  which  I  had  acted"  would  have 
said  I  was  bribed.  It  would  have  been  injustice  to 
me.  I  was  hungry  and  followed  an  instinct  of  my 
nature.  But  how  was  I  to  get  into  the  procession 
and  thus  get  a  share  of  the  barbecue  ?  I  could 
not  go  among  the  "  citizens  generally ;"  it  was  too 
ignoble  a  station,  besides  which,  it  was  but  a  small 
town  1  was  in,  and  of  course  all  **  the  citizens" 
knew  each  other.  Good !  it  flashed  upon  me  like 
chain  lightning '.  the  "  distinguished  strangers  !'* 


There 1 1  had  a  right  to  be  unknown ;  it  pleased  my 
eccentric  nature ;  it  fired  every  drop  of  aristocratic 
blood  in  my  veins. 

I  immediately  went  to  the  bar,  registered  myself 
"  Col.  John  Smith— state  of  New-York,"  and 
awaited,  "with  no  little  inward  impatience,  though 
with  an  outward  seeming  of  indifference,  the  for- 
mation of  the  procession.  When  it  did  form,  I  fell 
into  the  ranks  of  the  '^  distinguished  strangers"  as 
naturally  as  could  be.  Genius  is  infallible  in  re- 
cognizing its  kind !  As  I  stepped  into  that  bright 
galaxy,  "  a  lone,  particular  star,"  I  gently  raised 
my  new  hat  and  allowed  the  cool  breeze  to  fan  my 
flowing  locks  from  my  expansive  forehead.  It  was 
enough :  the  other  distingues  knew  I  was  one  of 
their  number  as  by  intuition,  and  many  and  gra- 
cious were  the  nods  I  rer^eived.  I  felt  that  this 
was  nothing  more  than  my  due.  Though  the  world 
know  it  not,  true  greatness  is  never  mistaken  in 
itself  and  with  a  stately  air,  I  replaced  my  beaver, 
deigning  no  word  to  any  individual,  save  one.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  I  had  seen  in  the  house. 
Calling  him  familiarly  by  name«  he  shook  hands, 
almost  as  familiarly,  and  tendered  me  his  arm  with 
an  air  of  great  condescension,  which  I  took  in  the 
same  way.  We  great  men  are  of\en  apparently 
friendly,  when  we  inwardly  feel  the  disgust  for  each 
other,  common  to  rivals  in  anything  else ;  so  arti- 
ficial and  heartless  is  society  in  the  upper  circles. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  recall  your 
name." 

"  Smith,"  said  I,  haughtily — "  we  were  intro- 
duced by  Jones." 

"  Ah,  true,"  he  replied  with  a  vacant  look.  But 
it  was  not  true,  though  to  inquire  farther  would,  of 
course,  not  do  for  a  man  who  had,  in  a  long  public 
career,  come  in  contact  with  forty  Messieurs  Smith 
and  Jones  whom  he  had,  in  fact,  forgotten,  but 
whom  it  would  never  do  for  him  or  his  popularity 
to  appear  to  have  forgotten. 

[  To  be  continued  in  next  number.'] 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  BARD, 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Yemassee,"  "  Guy  Rivera,"  "  Rich- 
ard Hardis,"  ^c. 
I. 
Low  sleeps  the  Bard ;  no  stone  above  his  rest, 
Far  in  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  West ; 
No  Pilgrim  seeks  the  spot  with  generous  care, 
With  flow'rs  the  grassj  hillock  to  repair. 

11. 
Bat  far  in  happiest  homes;  fond  hearts  are  stirred. 
With  sweetest  woes,  whenever  his  song  is  heard ; 
While  memories  that  embalm  the  name  they  keep, 
Even  while  they  murmur  his,  in  homage  weep. 

III. 
Well  they  remember,  with  rebuking  sense, 
How  great  his  toil,  how  small  his  recompense, 
How  lone  he  lived,  unhonor'd  'till  he  died, 
A  people's  scorn  in  life,  in  death  their  pride  ! 

W.  G.  S. 
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On  Completing  My  Thirty- Sixth  Year, — Grave-Yards, 


[NOVBMBBR, 


To  THE  Editor  or  the  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger. 

Dear  Sir^ — Upon  perusal  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  enclosed  lines  have  been  suggested  bj  Lord  Byron's 
beautiful  stanaas,  entitled  "On  this  day  I  complete  my 
thirty-fizih  year/'  and  that  the  Poet's  metre  has  likewise 
been  adopted.  Trusting  this  may  not  render  me  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  Copyist,  although  iheve  is  no  one, 
who  might  not  be  proud  of  such  a  model,  £  send  you  my 
humble  effort  for  publication. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Tbv  Author. 

ON  COMPLETING  MY^-HIRTY- SIXTH  YEAR. 

"The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone.'' — Byron. 

I. 

No,  Byron  I  not  alone  were  thine 

"  The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief;" 

Hope's  blighled  harvest  too,  is  mine — 

Its  shattered  sheaf. 
II. 
Not  thine  alone  the  searching  fire, 
Nor  thine  alone  the  gnawing  care — 
The  bosom's  fierce,  consuming  pyre 

'Tis  mine  to  share. 
III. 
Thy  Genius  was  a  biasing  star 
That  sparkled  thro'  the  storm  of  Life, 
Nor  paled  amidst  Hate's  ruthless  war, 

Nor  dimm'd  in  Strife. 
17. 
In  that  indeed,  thou  wert  alone ; — 
Detraction  battled  there  in  vain, 
Its  shafts  fell  hurtless  one  by  one 

As  drops  of  rain. 
V. 
Alas !  an  unskill'd  swimmer,  I, 
On  Time's  broad  waters  helpless  cast, 
Whose  billows  sweep  all  reckless  by 

To  swell  the  Past. 
VI. 
No  struggling  Greece  exists  for  me^ 
No  Land  that  nerves  my  arm  to  save — 
No  country  shrieking  to  be  free, 

Affords  a  Grave. 
VII. 
Ah,  no !  "unhonored  and  unknown," 
'Tis  mine  to  breathe  beneath  a  shroud  :— 
Byron !  tis  /  who  am  alone 

Amidst  the  crowd. 
VIII. 
No  verdure  decks  my  bosom's  gloom ; 
A  blast  hath  swept  each  springing  hope ; 
No  joys  for  me  now  bud  and  bloom, 

But  wither'd  droop. 
IX. 
Fate  !  grant  it  but  to  me  to  twine 
A  wreath  like  that  the  Bard  hath  weav'd,-^ 
To  fan  one  apark  on  memoiy's  shrine 

Totelllliv'd; 

X. 
Task  me  to  climb  the  cliff  of  Fame, 
'Whate'er  the  risk— however  high, 
And  let  me  there  inscribe  my  name — 

'Twere  sweet  to  die.  H.  M. 

Richmond,  1843. 


GRAVE-YARDS 

AND   THB  COMOBKSSIONAL  BURIAL  GBOUIID  IN  WASH- 
INGTON. 

BY  O.  WATTERSTON. 

There  are  moments  wlieo  the  mind  sinks  into  a 
state  of  gloom  and  melancholy — when  the  excite- 
ments and  charms  of  society  lose  their  power  and 
become  dull  and  vapid,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
but  cyphers  in  the  beautiful  world  which  surrounds 
us.  It  is  at  such  moments,  that  a  solitary  stroll 
amid  the  repositories  of  the  dead  becomes  a  source 
of  melancholy  pleasure,  and  we  look  upon  the  al- 
lurements of  the  world  with  indifference,  and  re- 
gard its  fascinations  with  apathy.  When  we  cast 
a  glance  4>Ter  the  mouldering  dead  beneath  us,  the 
reflection  that  ^'  to  this  savor  we  must  also  come 
at  last"  strikes  us  with  appalling  energy,  and  we 
feel  the  truth  and  force  of  Solomon's  exclamation, 
^^  all,  all  is  vanity."  Who  can  sit  upon  the  grave  of 
a  beloved  parent,  on  whose  bosom  he  was  nurtured 
and  in  whose  arms  be  has  been  so  often  borne  and 
carressed,  and  not  feel,  while  the  delicious  asso- 
ciations of  infancy  rush  upon  his  mindi  that  he,  too, 
is  hastening  to  that  "  undiscovered  country,'^  must 
sleep  the  long  sleep  of  death,  become  a  **  kneaded 
clod,^^  and  quit  all  he  once  loved  and  all  that  once 
gave  him  delight,  to  repose,  perhaps,  amid  the  very 
mouldering  heaps  over  which  his  eye  now  pensive- 
ly wanders.  But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  sweet  child  of  his  affections — or  of  her  whose 
very  being  was  entwined  in  the  cords  of  his  heart, 
whose  voice  was  music  to  his  ear  and  whose  em- 
brace was  rapture  to  his  heart,  and  not  feel  that  the 
world,  beautiful  as  it  is  and  '*  all  that  it  inherits^* 
are  but  a  fitful  and  sickly  dream,  the  poor  **  fabric 
of  a  vision." 

"Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 
Inch  high  the  grave  alH>ve,  that  home  of  man. 
Where  dwells  the  multitude;  we  gaze  around  ; 
We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
Wc  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplored, 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot." 

The  occupant  of  the  palace  and  the  inmate  of 
the  cottage ;  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  elevated 
and  the  obscure  sink  alike  into  *'  cold  obstruction," 
and  the  deep  and  eternal  silence  of  the  grave. 

"  We  are  shadows,"  says  Pindar, "  and  the  dreams 
of  shadows  are  all  that  our  fancies  imagine."  The 
decree  has  gone  forth  that  dusty  death,  after  life's 
fitful  fever  is  past,  must  be  the  lot  of  man.  All  his 
greatness  and  glory  and  power  are  bat  the  ignes 
fatui  of  living  corruption — ^D&eteors  that  blaze  for 
a  moment  and  then  disappear  forever  in  the  long 
night  of  death.  The  grave  is  his  last  resting  place, 
where  terminate  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
and  fears — the  cares  and  pleasures  of  his  mortal 
existence.  *^  O  eloquent,  just  and  raighlie  death," 
says  Sic  Walter  Raleigh, "  thou  hast  drawn  together 
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all  the  far  stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruel- 
ties and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over 
with  these  two  narrow  words — Hie  jaeei,"  Yet 
one  consolation  still  remains ;  for  though 

"  An  angePs  ann  canH  snatch  me  from  the  grare, 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there." 

But  after  all,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
*'  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pom- 
pous in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  and  not  omitting  ceremonies  of 
bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature."  There  are 
few  who  do  not  wish  to  leave  behind  them  a  name, 
the  memory  of  something  they  have  done  while  in 
life  that  may  save  them  from  oblivion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  poor  and  frigid  ambition.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  must  be  as  though  they  never  had 
been,  and  will  be  found  in  the  register  of  God  and 
Dot  in  the  records  of  man.  ''  Divinity  is  the  dream 
and  folly  of  expectation."  Few  of  those  who  once 
filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  their  deeds  are 
now  remembered  by  the  present  race  of  man.  Look 
at  the  memorials  of  the  dead  in  the  burial-ground 
in  which  we  are  now  musing,  where  repose  in  eter- 
nal silence  the  remains  of  those  who  once  figured 
on  the  stage  of  human  life  and  made,  admiring 
senates  hang  with  wonder  and  rapture  on  the  elo- 
quence which  flowed  from  their  lips.  How  many 
of  these  are  now  remembered  1  The  eye  coldly 
glances  over  the  brief  mementos  on  their  tombs,  and 
turns  away  with  indifference  to  rest  on  some  equally 
forgotten  name. 

Mara  tolafateiur 
Quantuiasint  homhnan corputeula. 

We  drop  a  tear  over  the  graves  of  those  we  once 
loved ;  it  is  a  melancholy  tribute  to  buried  affec- 
tion ;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  look  upon  them  as 
upon  a  mouldering  heap  of  earth.  We,  too,  soon 
pass  away  and  mingle  our  ashes  with  the  forgotten 
dead — and  even  our  marble  tombs  are  consumed  by 
the  corroding  tooth  of  Time,  that  edax  rerum,  the 
insatiable  devourer  of  all  created  things.  *'  We 
are  fallen,"  says  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor, "  from 
our  privilege,  and  are  returned  to  the  condition  of 
beasts  and  buildings  and  cotaamon  things ;  and  we 
are  temples  defiled  unto  the  ground,  and  they  die 
by  sacrilege ;  and  great  empires  die  by  their  own 
plenty  and  ease,  full  humors  and  factious  subjects, 
and  huge  buildings  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  the 
violence  of  many  winters,  eating  and  consuming 
the  cement  which  is  the  marrow  of  their  bones ; 
and  Princes  die,  like  the  meanest  of  their  servants, 
and  every  thing  finds  a  grave  and  a  tomb,  and  the 
Tery  tomb  itself  dies  by  the  bigness  of  its  pom- 
pousness  and  luxury, 

"  Phario  nutantia  pondera  sazo 

Qute  cinere  vanus  dat  ruitora  labor." 

'*  Nor  time  destroys  the  mouldering  corps  alone. 

But  e*en  the  Mausoleum's  Parian  stone/* 

and  becomes  as  friable  and  uncombined  dust  as  the 


ashes  of  the  sinner,  or  the  saint,  that  lays  under  it, 
and  is  now  forgotten  in  his  bed  of  darkness." 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  such  must  be  the  end  of 
all  earthly  things,  bow  vain  and  empty  must  appear 
all  the  fame  and  glory  and  wealth  of  this  world ! 
Instead  of  seeking  the  '*  bauble  reputation"  and  the 
honors  which  genius  or  knowledge  or  gallantry  can 
bestow,  it  is  true  wisdom  to  seek  only,  in  this  scene 
of  probationary  trial,  to  be  prepared  for  that  inevi* 
table  event  which  awaits  all  living  things. 


■Alas!  fortfll 


We  so  much  doat  on,  and  wherein  we  trust. 
Are  melting  shadows,  flowers  that  fade  snd  fail, 
Landscapes  on  water,  records  traced  in  dust. 

There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  neglect  shown  in 
the  grave-yards  of  our  country.  We  are  too  apt 
to  forget  those  who  have  lef^  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  or  too  much  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,'  to  thiidc  of  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
dead.  It  was  not  thus  among  the  Greeks  and  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  nor  is  it  thus  among  some  of  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe.  The  Greeks,  the  crea- 
tures of  genius  and  sensibility,  ornamented  their 
cemeteries  with  tombs,  trees  and  flowers,  and 
visited  them  frequently,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
veneration  and  respect.  Though  placed  on  the 
highways  and  unenclosed,  they  were  held  sacred, 
and  no  one  presumed  or  dared  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  dead.  To  bury  within  the  wslls  of 
cities  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  laws,  and  the  Emperor,  Constantino,  was  the 
first  who  introdnced  the  cnstom  of  interring  in  tem- 
ples, churches,  &c.  Being  the  founder  of  the 
church  where  he  was  buried,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  his  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  bishops,  and  afVerwards  by  all  who 
had  enriched  the  church.  Its  effects,  however, 
were  found  to  be  so  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the 
living  that  the  custom  was  finally  abolished.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  would  not  even  allow  too 
many  bodies  to  be  deposited  in  one  grave  or  tomb, 
from  a  respect  for  the  dead  as  well  as  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  living.  The  former  honored 
their  dead  by  public  festivals,  called  TVemejui,  daring 
which,  they  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  burial  place 
of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends,  to  lament 
their  loss,  and  dwell  in  sad  remembrance  on  their 
virtues  and  kindness.  The  females  tore  oqt  their 
long  hair,  an  ornament  to  which  they  were  particu- 
larly attached — and  cast  it  upon  the  graves  of  their 
parents  and  relatives,  strewed  over  them  garlands 
of  the  lily,  jessamine,  rose  and  myrtle,  and  perfumed 
the  tombs  and  grave-stones  with  sweet  ointments — 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  shower. 
Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread. 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ? — AjtaareoH. 

The  ancient  Greeks  ornamented  their  burial- 
grounds  with  cypress  and  elm,  and  the  modern 
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Greeks  and  Armenians  pursue  the  same  eustom : 
And  these  elms,  after  a  long^  succession  of  ages, 
have  formed,  in  their  cemeteries,  the  most  delight- 
ful groves,  through  which  it  is  a  source  of  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  rove. 

In  Europe,  from  I  he  remotest  antiquity  and 
among  the  oriental  nations  of  the  present  age,  the 
elm  has  been  selected  to  ornament  the  repositories 
of  the  dead,  as  the  most  appropriate  symbol  of  sor- 
row. It  is  preferred  because  it  bears  no  fruit  and 
affords  a  fine  shade — and  should,  with  the  cypress, 
be  introduced  into  burial-grounds,  in  those  parts  of 
our  country  where  the}'  will  flourish.  The  cypress, 
that 

Fidele  ami  des  mortt,  protecteur  de  lear  cendre, 

has  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  been 
cultivated  as  the  symbol  of  mourning.  Every 
classical  reader  will  recollect  that  Cyparissus,  the 
favorite  of  Apollo,  was  transformed  into  this  tree, 
from  the  sorrow  he  indulged,  in  consequence  of 
having  accidentally  killed  a  cherished  stag  of  the 
god. 

^*  Apolk)  sad  looked  on  and  sighing  cried. 
Then  be  forever  what  thy  prayer  implied, 
BemoahM  by  me,  in  others  grief  excite, 
And  still  preside  at  every /tm Vol  rite.'* 

The  Turks,  who  plant  this  tree  in  their  grave- 
yards, believe  that  the  nature  of  its  growth  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  the  souls  of  their  departed 
friends.  The  arhor  v\t<B  is  another  funereal  tree, 
and  gives,  by  its  sombre  appearance,  a  pleasing 
effect  to  grave-yard  scenery.  But  in  England,  the 
most  common  and  gloomy  ornament  of  cemeteries 
is  the  sacred  yew,  so  often  sung  by  poets — 

Beneath  those  nigged  elms,  the  yew  trees*  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

[Gray. 

This  tree  was  originally  planted  in  grave-yards, 
because  it  is  an  evergreen  and  a  symbol  of  immor- 
tality. Its  dark  foliage,  long  duration  and  out- 
spreading branches  render  it  a  fit  companion  for  the 
mouldering  dead  and  give  solemnity  to  grave-yard 
scenes — 

Cheerless,  unsocial  plant  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  skutts  and  cvjffins,  epitaphs  and  worms,  &c. 

Ainsworth  has  given  a  happy  description  of  this 
tree. 

A  noxious  tree  is  the  ehurch-yard  yew, 
As  if  from  the  dead  its  sap  it  drew; 
Dark  are  its  branches  and  dismal  to  see, 
Like  plumes  at  death's  latest  so^ninity. 
Spectral  and  jagged  and  black  as  wings 
Which  some  spirit  of  ill  o'er  a  sepulchre  flings  : 
Oh  !  a  terrible  tree  is  the  churchyard  yew, 
Like  it  there  is  nothing  so  ghastly  to  view. 

The  English  yew  attains  to  a  great  elevation. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Aberysturth,  there  are,  says 
Phillips,  eleven  yew  trees,  the  largest  of  which  is 


24  feet — and  in  Fonteregall  church-yard,  in  Scot- 
land, there  is  one  which  measured  56  feet  in  cir* 
cumference.  The  people  of  that  country  held  it 
sacred  and  were  accustomed  to  carry  its  branches, 
in  solemn  procession,  to  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends,  and  deposit  them  under  their  bodies.  Cam- 
den relates  a  singular  story  of  a  yew  tree  in  a  vil- 
lage called  Horton,  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  aprie«t 
had  suspended  the  bead  of  a  young  woman,  which 
he  had  barbarously  cut  off  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  move  her  to  compliance.  The  vil- 
lage afterwards  became  so  great  a  resort  for  stran- 
gers, that  buildings  had  to  be  yearly  erected  for 
their  accommodation,  and  thus  originated  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Halifax,  or  Holy  Hair,  fax 
being  used  on  the  other  side  of  Trint  to  signify 
hair.  The  gloomy  aspect  and  peculiar  properties 
of  this  tree  seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  repositories  of 
the  dead.  It  is  said  that  plants  will  die  in  its  shade, 
and  if  any  one  sleeps  under  its  branches  his  head 
becomes  affected  and  he  feels  violently  ill.  It  was 
with  a  branch  of  the  yew  that  Tell  formed  his  bow, 
with  which  he  dispatched  the  tyrant  of  his  country, 
and  in  Switzerland  the  peasants  still  retain  a  great 
veneration  for  it,  and  call  it  "  William's  bow." 
"  The  yew  tree,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  seems 
to  address  us  thus :  Fly  sorrow !  it  cankers  the 
heart  as  I  exhaust  the  earth  that  affords  me  nou- 
rishment. Sorrow  is  as  dangerous  to  man  as  my 
shadow  is  to  the  traveller."  As  this  tree,  how- 
ever, does  not  grow  in  this  country,  it  can,  of  course, 
never  become  a  grave-yard  ornament.  But  the 
silver  fir  might  be  a  substitute,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
beautiful  tree,  with  deep  green  leaves,  silvery  be- 
neath. The  finest  burial  ground  ornament,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  beautiful  em« 
blem  of  affection  and  tenderness  is  the  rose — 


"  the  sweetest  flower. 

That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower." 

This  shrub  was  early  used  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  frequently  made  it 
their  dying  request  that  roses  should  be  yearly 
planted  and  strewed  upon  their  graves. 

£t  tenera  poneret  ossa  rosa. 

They  believed  that  it  had  the  power  to  preserve 
the  dead.     Anacreon  thus  sings  its  praise — 

"  The  rose  distills  a  healing  balm, 
The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm  ; 
preserver  the  cold  inumed  day. 
And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay : 
And  when,  at  length,  in  pale  decline. 
Its  florid  beauties  fade  and  pine. 
Sweet,  as  in  youth,  its^almy  breath 
Diffuses  odor  e*en  in  death  I" 

The  Tnrks  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombs  of  all 
married  ladies,  and  in  Poland  the  coffins  of  chil- 
dren are  covered  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  hap- 
pily denominated  by  the  poets  the  daughters  of 
heaven,  the  ornament  of  the  earth  and  tlie  glory 
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of  spring.  lo  the  romantic  burial  ground  of  Pere 
la  Chaise^  they  have  reserved  the  fine  old  custom 
of  planting  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends,  a  custom  which,  as  it  tends  to  strip  death 
and  the  grave  of  some  of  their  gloom  and  terror, 
should  be  adopted  by  every  nation.  How  pleasing 
must  it  be  to  see  the  hand  of  filial  affection,  or  pa- 
rental love,  thus  employed  in  decorating  and  beau- 
tifying the  spot,  where  the  ashes  of  a  tender  mo- 
ther, or  a  beloved  child,  repose.  It  is  a  spectacle 
that  must  charm  the  feelings  of  the  most  callous 
and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  thoughtless. 
In  this  particular  Pere  la  Chaise  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  "It  is  impossible,*' 
says  Phillips,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  cemetery, 
'*  to  visit  this  vast  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  where 
the  rose  and  the  cypress  encircle  eaclv  tomb,  or  the 
arbor  vitse  and  eglantine  shade  the  marble  obelisk, 
without  feeling  a  solemn,  yet  sweet  and  soothing 
emotion  steal  over  the  senses  as  we  wander  over 
the  variegated  scene  of  hill  and  dale,  columns  and 
temples  interspersed  with  luxuriant  flowering 
shrubs  and  fragrant  herbs  that  seem  to  defy  the 
most  profane  hand  to  pluck  them.  We  ascended,'* 
he  continues, "  the  height,  where  our  attention  was 
attracted  with  the  most  odorous  white  flowers,  such 
as  the  orange  blossoms,  jessamine,  myrtle  and 
white- rose.  At  each  corner  stood  white  porcelain 
Tases,  filled  with  similar  flowers,  all  of  pure  white ; 
the  whole  was  covered  with  a  fence  of  wire  work, 
and  the  monument  was  without  a  name  and  had 
only  this  simple  and  pathetic  inscription  : 

*  Fill©  cherie— avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes.' 

We  were  told  that  the  afflicted  parent  still  con- 
tinned  to  indulge  in  the  sad  duly  of  replenishing  the 
grave  with  fresh  flowers  at  the  earliest  opening  of 
the  gates  of  this  melancholy  garden  of  gravest* 
Such  should  ever  be  the  attention  paid  by  the  living 
to  the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead.  Decorated 
by  the  hand  of  affection  and  taste,  the  grave-yard 
"would  become  the  resort  of  those  who  love  to  in- 
dulge in  solemn  and  salutary  meditation,  and  tend 
to  strip  the  grave  of  some  of  its  horrors.  It  has 
been  beautifully  said  by  one,  speaking  of  the  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery — "  The  weeping  willow,  waving 
its  graceful  drapery  over  the  monumental  marble, 
and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  cypress  should  shade ; 
the  undying  daisy  should  mingle  its  bright  and 
glowing  tints  with  the  native  laurels  of  our  forest. 
It  is  there  I  would  desire  to  see  the  taste  of  the 
florist  manifested  in  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  that,  in  their  bud- 
ding and  bloom  and  decay,  they  should  be  the  si- 
lent and  expressive  teachers  of  morality  and  re- 
mind us  that,  although,  like  the  flowers  of  autumn, 
the  race  of  man  is  fading  from  off  the  earth,  yet, 
like  them,  his  root  will  not  perish  in  the  ground ; 
but  will  rise  again  in  a  renewed  existence  to  shed 

*  Phillips'  JSolva  Florifera. 


the  sweet  influence  of  a  useful  life  in  gardens  of 
unfading  beauty."* 

The  following  description  of  the  Congressional 
burial-ground  is  taken  fVom  a  work  written  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  published  in  1842.  I 
can  add  but  little  to  it.  This  cemetery  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church  in 
Washington  and  was  formerly  caUed  *'  The  Wash- 
ington Parish  Burial-Ground."  It  was  first  pro- 
jected in  the  year  1807  by  a  few  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  vi^ 
rious  denominations,  who  selected  the  site  of  the 
cemetery  and  put  the  price  of  the  lota  so  low  that 
the  most  humble  were  enabled  to  provide  graves 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  A(\er  the  amount 
expended,  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  made,  was  reimbursed, 
the  cemetery  was  placed,  as  above  stated,  under 
the  direction  of  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  which 
was  an  incorporated  body.  This  cemetery  is  situa- 
ted about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  capitol  and 
embraces  an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  surrounded 
by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  with  two  handsome 
gateways  leading  into  the  cemetery,  through  which 
run  several  fine  avenues  and  smaller  walks,  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  now  begin- 
ning to  give  it  a  gardenesque  appearance.  The 
site  of  this  burial-ground  has  been  most  judiciously 
chosen.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  the  Anacostea  river  which  flows 
at  a  short  distance  below  it,  and  which,  in  a  calm 
summer  evening,  when  the  water  is  still  and  placid, 
reflects  from  its  glassy  bosom  the  beautiful  land- 
scape on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  spa- 
cious and  tastefully  constructed  general  receiving- 
vault  stands  on  the  western  avenue.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  the  order  of  Congress  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead,  for  whom  graves  may  not  have  been  pre- 
pared, or  whose  bodies  are  subsequently  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  place  of  interment.  This 
vault  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  railing  :  the  front 
is  of  free  stone,  the  door  of  iron — the  arch,  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  vault,  is  covered  with  green 
sward,  with  grass  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  the 
area  within  the  iron  railing  ornamented  with  shrub- 
bery. Bodies  are  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  vault 
for  two  months,  after  which  they  must  be  removed 
for  interment.  This  course  is  frequently  adopted 
by  families  and  strangers  who  have  no  vaults,  to 
prevent  those  outrages  which  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted in  other  cities,  upon  the  dead,  by  resurrec- 
tionists. The  body  of  Gen.  Harrison  reposed  in 
this  vault  fur  some  time  before  it  was  conveyed  to 
its  final  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
In  one  instance,  however,  the  body  of  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen  was  suffered  to  remain  for  upwards  of 
ten  months,  in  expectation  that  a  tomb,  or  monu- 
ment,  which  his  friends  had  promised  to  erect, 
would  be  prepared  for  its  reception.  This  was  the 
*  Z.  Cook,  jun. 
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body  of  the  eloquent  author  of  the  British  Spy,  to 
whose  memory  his  friends  and  the  members  of  the 
bar  had  agreed  to  erect  a  monument,  provided  his 
family  would  consent  to  permit  him  to  be  buried 
in  this  cemetery.  But  this  pledge,  as  in  the  case 
of  Washington  and  MARSHAtL,  has  never  been 
redeemed,  and  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  Wirt 
were  finally  thrown  into  an  obscure  grave  to  moulder 
with  the  forgotten  dead  around  him. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  this  cemetery,  the 
eye  rests  upon  a  broken  marble  shaft,  which  indi- 
cates the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  brave 
Brown  repose.     It  is  simple,  but  expressive — 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

What  thrilling  events  does  not  this  mute  memo- 
rial of  the  dead  recall !  How  exultingly  did  the 
mind  once  dwell  upon  the  heroic  actions  of  Brown, 
and  glory  in  the  gallantry  and  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  American  army.  But  these,  too,  are  fast  pass- 
ing away  from  the  memory  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  succeeding  generation  will  know  them  only 
from  the  page  of  history.     Yet  still, 

**  The  good,  the  learn 'd,  the  generous  and  the  just, 
Leave  something  of  their  glory  in  their  dust." 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  this  burial-ground, 
stand  two  neat  marble  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  once  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  public  mind,  George  Clinton  and  Elbsidge 
Gerry,  who  died  in  this  city  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  ofiicial  duties  as  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Tliese  are  at  present  the  principal 
monuments  in  this  cemetery.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  these  and  also  on  the  western  side,  ranging 
from  north  to  south,  are  the  tombs  of  such  raem- 
b.er8  of  Congress  as  have  died  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  been  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
They  are  built  of  free  or  sand  stone  painted  white ; 
each  has  four  panels,  on  one  of  which. are  engraved 
in  black  letters,  the  name,  age,  time  of  death,  &c. 
of  the  deceased,  and  is  topped  with  a  small  pyramid. 
A  brick  wall  is  formed  at  the  bottoin  of  the  grave, 
in  which  a  rich  mahogany  coffin,  decorated  with 
plated  escutcheons  and  containing  the  body  of  the 
deceased  member,, is  deposited,  and  over  which  a 
brick  arch  is  thrown  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  very  plain  and  r&ther  tasteless  tomb  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Some  more  beautiful  design  might 
be  substituted  without  adding  much  to  the  expense 
and  the  material  should  be  marble  instead  of  the 
very  ordinary  sandstone  of  which  they  are  now 
constructed.  As  a  burial-ground,  great  architec- 
tural might  be  united  to  fine  horticultural  taste  and 
thus  form  a  retreat  to  which  the  etranger,  as  well 
as  the  citizen,  would  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
repairing  to  tranquillize  the  agitations  of  feeling 
and  passion,  while  meditating  in  solitude  amid  the 
silent  repositories  of  the  dead. 

In  the  course  of  forty-three  years,  during  which 


Congress  has  assembled  in  this  city,  there  hare 
not  been  more  than  forty  interments  of  its  mein- 
hers.  Two  of  those  were  buried  in  a  rural  cborch- 
yard  a  few  miles  from  Washington,  having  died  in 
the  infancy  of  the  city,  when  no  public  burial- 
ground  existed .  The  remains  of  these  were  trans- 
ferred, a  few  years  ago,  by  order  of  Congress,  to 
this  cemetery  and  interred  among  those  who  had 
been  previonsly  buried  here.  After  this  lapse  of 
tkne,  but  little  could  be  found  of  what  once  consti- 
tuted the  bodies  of  men  who  had,  perhaps,  while 
in  being,  been  gifled  with  physical  beauty,  and  who 
had  been  animated  with  all  the  hopes  and  joye  and 
pleasures  of  life.  All  had  mouldered  away,  ex- 
cept a  few  bones  which  were  oollected  together 
and  deposited  among  those  who  had  subsequently 
sunk  into  the  long  sleep  of  death,  and  been  honored 
with  a  public  funeral  and  all  the  "  sable  mockery 
of  wo.^'  But  here  repose  the  statesman,  the  orator 
and  the  warrior,  the  distinguished  and  the  obscure, 

<*  And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  worth  e*er  gave** 
alike  crumble  into  and  mingle  with  the  common  ele- 
ments from  which  they  sprang.  Among  those  who 
"  lie  in  cold  obstruction^*  in  this  burial-ground  are 
two,  who,  wearied  with  the  world,  or  in  a  -fit  of 
frenzy,  sought  the  repose  of  the  grave.  They  are 
honored  with  the  same  memorial  as  those  who  had 
the  courage  to  live  out  their  term  of  life  on  earth, 
and  their  dust  commingles  with  that  of  the  mighty 
dead  around  them.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is 
not  always  a  conect  maxim.  The  vices  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  dead  should  be  recorded  as 
examples  to  be  shunned,  or  imitated,  by  the  living.* 
"Censure,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Young,  "  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  any  more 
than  praise.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum — De  vivis 
nil  nisi  bonunit  would  approach,  perhaps,  much 
nearer  to  good  sense." 

While  strolling  through  this  cemetery,  one  can- 
not but  exclaim — 

"How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 

This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault ; 

The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom, 

The  land  of  apparition's  empty  shades ; 

All,  all  00  earth  is  shadow." 

*  Among  the  Egyptians  there  was  a  singular  tribunal, 
called  the  Tribunal  of  the  Dead.  It  consisted  of  forty-two 
judges,  and  held  its  sessions  osuaily  upon  the  banks  of  a 
lake.  Accusation  was  free  to  all,  but  whoever  sought  to 
tarnish  the  life,  or  injure  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man, 
was  severely  punished.  If  the  decision  of  the  court  v^as 
favorable,  a  boat  received  the  coffin  to  conduct  it  to  th^ 
eternal  dwelling  of  silence.  The  houses  were  filled  with 
mummies,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  dead  were 
not  judged  till  long  after  death.  The  tribunal  was  placed 
on  the  boundaries  of  life  to  grant  the  rites  of  scpoliure  to 
virtue  and  refuse  it  to  vice— a  tribunal  before  which  kings 
themselves  made  their  appearance,  who  could  not  avert  the 
awful  decision  even  by  the  corruption  of  despotism,  which 
paralyaes  every  virtue  but  obedience.  The  hope  of  a  future 
reward  and  the  fear  of  a  future  punishment  might  be  aided 
in  their  operation  by  the  certainty  of  the  honor,  or  disgrace, 
which  awaited  the  dead  even  in  this  world. 
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Bat  a  few  years  hare  elapsed  since  this  spot  was 
ooTered  with  a  primeval  forest,  the  haunt  of  the 
Bavage,  the  lurking  place  of  the  wild  beast ;  and 
now  how  populous  with  the  dead  1  the  last  abiding 
place  of  Uiose  who  once  fascinated  and  led  the 
mind  captive  by  their  eloquence — who  charmed  the 
eye  with  the  splendor  of  their  beauty,  or  excited 
admiration  by  their  bravery  and  patriotism.  Here 
rests,  too,  the  body  of  the  Indian  warrior,  whose 
last  wish  was,  that  the  big  guns  might  be  fired  over 
him  to  waft  his  spirit  in  triumph  to  the  region  where 
wander  the  souls  of  his  fathers.  Pushmataha^s 
wish  was  gratified  and  a  tomb  bas  been  erected 
over  his  body  to  indicate  that  he  was  the  ftriend  of 
the  white  man.  Would  that  it  could  be  said,  that 
the  white  man  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
Indian.  This  brave  son  of  the  forest  died  as  he 
had  Kved — the  lofty  and  fearless  warrior  and,  like 
Outallassi,  he 

**  Would  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death  song  of  an  Indian  chief." 

The  rude  child  of  Nature  and  the  polished  oc- 
cupant of  the  drawing  room — the  Demosthenes  of 
the  Senate  and  the  bumble  laborer  of  the  field — 
the  old  and  decrepit,  and  the  young  and  beautiful, 
repose  together  in  the  bosom  of  their  common 
mother.    What  a  leveller  is  death !  But 

**  Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life, 
Were  death  denied,  e'en  fools  would  wish  to  die." 

Those  who  have  the  superintendence  and  man- 
agement of  this  Interesting  burial-ground  have 
done  much,  aided  by  appropriations  by  Congress, 
to  beautify  and  improve  it.  A  convenient  brick 
lodge,  or  edifice,  has  been  erected  near  the  wes- 
tern wall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sexton. 
Avenues  and  walks  have  been  laid  out,  gravelled 
and  ornamented  with  appropriate  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs.  The  tree  of  heaven,  the  Babylonian 
willow,  the  elm,  linden,  silver  poplar,  cedar,  fir,  &c. 
are  beginning  to  aflTord  shade  and  give  beauty  to 
this  cemetery.  The  arb^  vite,  rose,  calicanthus, 
myrtle,  &c.  are  also  planted  and  nourished  by  the 
hand  of  afi!ection  and  tenderness.  Several  neat 
and  substantial  private  vaults  and  mausoleums  have 
been  erected  within  a  few  years,  at  considerable 
cost  and  exhibiting  no.little  taste ;  and  though  this 
cemetery  may  not  be  compared'  at  present  to  Pere 
la  Chaise^  or  Mount  Auburn,  there  is  no  other  bu- 
rial-ground in  this  country  superior  to  it  in  beauty 
of  site,  the  neatness,  cleanliness  and  arrangement 
of  the  grounds,  or  the  number,  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
the  beauty  of  its  monuments  and  tombs. 

Washington, 


The  principles  of  great  men  illuminate  the  whole  universe 
aboTe  and  below.  The  principles  of  the  superior  man  com- 
mence with  the  duties  of  common  men  and  women,  but  in 
their  highest  extent  the  J  illuminate  the  univezse^Cen/WctW. 
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THE  BLAND  PAPERS. 

Being  a  selection  from  the  M.  S.  S.  of  Colonsl  Thbooo- 
BICK  Bland,  Jr.,  of  Prince  George  County,  Va. ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  an  introduction,  and  a  memoir  of  Colonel 
Bland.  Clarorum  virorwn  facta  tnoreaque  poateria  tradere. 
Tacitus.  Edited  by  CbaS LBS  CxMPBBLL.  Peteraburg, 
Edmund  and  Julian  C.  Ruffin,  1940  and  43. 

This  is  a  Virginia  book,  in  its  matter,  its  Editor 
and  its  publication,  and  on  this  account  it  might  be 
supposed  that  we  would  commend  it.  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  necessarily  praise  a  Virginia 
book;  but  we  confess  that  our  desire  to  witness 
any  exhibition  of  literary  spirit  and  enterprise 
amongst  us  would  tend  greatly  to  blunt  our  "  criti- 
cal acumen ;"  whilst  some  may  have  neglected  and 
others  abused  it  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is 
such. 

The  first  volume  of  these  "  Papers"  was  offered 
to  the  Public  in  1840 ;  but,  not  being  aided  by  in- 
flated puffs,  nor  preceded  by  any  descriptions  of 
the  illumination  about  to  visit  the  Literary  world, 
it  did  not  receive  the  attention  which  it  most  justly 
merited.  At  that  time,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  perseYering  Editor, 
and  sympathizing  with  his  tastes  and  hopes,  soob 
felt  an  interest  in  the  success  of  his  work.  The 
publication  of  the  second  volume  depended  some- 
what upon  the  reception  with  which  the  first  met ; 
but  the  second,  which  we  had  the  honor  of  then 
reading  in  M.  S.,  was  far  more  interesting  and 
would  greatly  tend  to  introduce  the  first  to  the 
reading  community.  At  length,  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Campbell  have  overcome  every 
obstacle  and  the  whole  work,  two  volumes  in  one, 
is  now  offered  to  the  Public,  in  a  plain,  unpretend- 
ing form  and  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

Sometime  since,  a  harsh  and  not  very  liberal 
critique  upon  **  the  Bland  Papers"  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post.  The  Editor  very  summarily  des- 
patched it,  by  asking  who  Colonel  Bland  was,  pro- 
nouncing him  too  little  known  to  fame  for  his  wri- 
tings to  be  interesting  to  the  public,  declaring  the 
work  dull  reading,  perhaps  without  testing  its 
quality,  and  ridiculing  one  short  sentence,  nay,  one 
wordy  in  the  introduction.  Whether  a  work  of 
less  historical,  or  literary  merit,  issued  from  the 
Northern  press,  with  its  usual  appliances,  would 
not  have  received  a  very  different  notice  from  that 
Editor  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Certainly  we 
hear  much  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  "olden 
time,"  of  Bunkerhill  and  Lexington,  which  are  no 
less  interesting  to  us ;  and  the  praises  of  many 
secondary  chatacters  in  the  glorious  struggle  for 
Independence  are  proclaimed  in  no  measured  terms, 
by  our  Northern  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  in- 
terest in  the  lives  and  writings,  as  we  believe  there 
certainly  is,  of  any  of  the  actors  in  the  past  scenes 
of  our  country's  history,  besides  the  first  and  fore- 
most, then  must  Colonel  Bland*s  claims  be  acknow- 
ledged.   By  the  testimony  of  Washington  himself, 
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he  was  no  inefficient  actor ;  and  these  '*  Papers^' 
prove  his  purity  of  purpose,  his  noble  and  devoted 
zeal  for  his  country,  from  boyhood  to  death. 

With  too  many,  these  are  the  days  of  the  intense 
in  every  thing.  Tragedy  most  be  very  tragic; 
comedy  very  comic ;  humor  must  wear  the  broadest 
of  grins ;  and  when  the  distortions  of  nature  and 
the  dimensions  of  mouth  and  face  prove  too  small, 
a  Cruikshank,  or  some  almanack  engraver,  makes 
up  the  deficiency.  Tales  roust  be  very  thrilling ; 
Biography  very  graphic,  its  subject  very  magnifi- 
cent,— and  Great  men  must  be  exceedingly  grand 
to  attract  attention.  Picture  books,  too,  must  be 
very  pictured,  even  to  the  hundred,  or  two,  illustra- 
tions a  volume;  or  three  engravings  the  number 
and  a  print  of  the  fashions  besides. 

A  steam-glance  is  all  that  too  many  give  to  any 
thing,  and  beoce  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  of 
catching  it,  by  '^  brilliant  attraction,"  '*  unprece- 
dented novelty,"  or  something  of  the  kind.  Thus, 
the  useful  and  agreeable,  and  even  the  pure  and 
improving,  are  oAen  overlooked  in  the  eagerness  to 
see  something  astounding  and  rare.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  act  more  wisely  and  evince  a 
better  taste.  Indeed,  the  present  state  of  things 
can  not  endure.  The  sober  and  reflecting  class 
will  increase.  The  seekers  after  the  intense  will 
decrease ;  and  a  better  taste  will  lead  to  a  purer  sup- 
ply of  intellectual  food. 

Of  those  who  figure  upon  the  stage  of  life,  very 
few  can  occupy  the  first  positions ;  and  to  bestow 
praise  or  attention  upon  these  alone  would  rob  am- 
bition of  its  stimulus,  aspiration  of  its  wings,  hope 
of  its  pleasures,  and  effort  of  its  reward.  And  how 
can  the  characters  of  the  "  foremost"  be  properly 
unfolded  without  introducing  many  subordinate  ac- 
tors, to  give  connection  and  even  interest  to  them  1 
How  would  it  do  to  perform  only  the  parts  of  Ham- 
let and  Othello  and  omit  the  other  persons  of  the 
Drama  1  Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  the  introduction  of 
secondary  characters  to  .the  Public,  which  must  de- 
pend upon  their  position  and  influence  and  the  inci- 
dents of  their  lives.  We  most,  therefore,  inquire 
who  Colonel  Bland  was,  what  actions  give  an  in- 
terest to  his  life  and  what  merit  his  '*  papers"  pos- 


He  was  the  son  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  Theodo- 
lick  Bland,  Sr. — was  nearly  connected,  (by  the 
marriage  of  his  grandfather  Robert  Boiling  to  Jane 
Rolfe,)  with  the  celebrated  Pochahontas  and  was 
the  uncle  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the  dis- 
tinguished Orator.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  educated  and  spent  ten  years 
there  in  pursuing  his  academical  studies  at  the  place 
where  Goldsmith^s  vicar  lived,  and  his  medical  at 
Edinburgh.  Whilst  abroad  he  had  a  friend  and 
patron  in  Mr.  Charles  Goore  of  Liverpool,  from 
one  of  whose  letters,  it  seems  that  Virginia  hams 
were  celebrated  as  far  back  as  1758.  He  writes 
to  Theodorick  Bland,  Sr., "  yoa  hare  mine  and 


my  wife's  thanks,  for  your  kind  present  of  hams 
and  peach  brandy ;  both  were  very  good."  Master 
Bland  seems  to  have  been  very  studious :  we  are 
presented  with  a  poetical  translation  of  one  of  Vir- 
gils  eclogues ;  and  notes,  theses  and  other  produc- 
tions, upon  medicine  and  other  subjecta,  in  Latin 
and  English,  were  found  amongst  his  papers. — 
He  makes  bis  devotion  to  study  an  excuse  in 
a  letter  to  his  father,  for  not  writing  oi\ener. 
Whilst  at  Edinburgh,  he  enjoyed  a  privilege, 
which  the  philanthropy  of  modem  days  would  by 
no  means  dlow.  He  wrote  to  bis  father  to  send 
him  a  "  negro  boy,  about  13  or  14  years  old,"  who 
*'  will  be  very  convenient  in  shaving,  dressing  and 
making  fires,  besides  several  other  things  which  I 
can  have  him  taught."  Accordingly, "  Tom"  was 
sent  over  (with  a  parcel  of  hominy  and  directions 
for  cooking  it,)  and  Mr.  John  Bland,  a  quaker  mer- 
chant of  London  thus  writes  concerning  him,  **  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  Tom  gets  well  down.  He  is 
a  fine  boy  ;  but  I  fear  will  elupe  from  thee ;  and  in- 
deed I  cannot  but  wish  he  had  stayed  in  Virginia, 
where  he  might  most  probably  have  made  a  good 
servant."  A  London  quaker  now  '^  might  most 
probably"  persuade  Tom  to  elope. 

At  Wakefield,  Arthur  Lee  was  his  fellow  stu- 
dent; and  at  Edinburgh  there  were  five  others 
from  Virginia,  viz.,  Drs.  Field,  Lee,  Blair,  Gilmer 
and  Bankhead,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing when  we  were  a  boy.  These  medical  students 
drew  up  a  petition,  which  is  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Dr.  Bland,  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to  enact 
Laws  not  to  permit  any  but  those  regularly  licensed 
to  practise  medicine  in  the  Colony.  To  this  day, 
there  is  no  such  wholesome  statute,  whilst  Attor- 
nies  at  Law  are  subjected,  or  are  required  to  be,  to 
a  strict  examination,  either  by  judges,  or  college 
Professors,  though  their  igoorance  may  be  less  in- 
jurious and  is  more  likely  to  be  exposed.  The 
ardor  of  these  young  gentlemen,  in  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  science  of  medicine  in  the  Colony,  is 
highly  commendable,  and  eeems  still  to  actuate 
many  members  of  that  honorable  and  useful  pro- 
fession, in  this  State  and  this  City,  who  has  her 
flourishing  medical  College  and  her  medical  So- 
ciety. 

In  1764  or  5,  Dr.  Bland  returned  to  Virginia  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he 
pursued  assiduously  for  seven  years.  During  this 
period,  he  married  Martha  Dangerfield  of  the  North- 
ern Neck  of  Va.,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  families  in  the  State. 
His  constitution  was  not  robust  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
profession  were  so  great,  that  in  1771,  he  thought 
of  retiring,  and  purchasing  a  farm,  which  would 
afford  a  home  for  his  family,  after  his  death.  But 
his  parents  so  warmly  opposed  the  scheme,  that  the 
confidence  between  them  was  somewhat  interrupted, 
for  awhile.  When  his  country  demanded  his  services, 
his  longings  for  repose  were  all  forgotten ;  and  "  he. 
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who  in  1771  was  fondly  meditating  a  life  of  peace- 
ful seclusion,  and  sighing  for  some  sequestered, 
Abyssinnian  happy  valley,  (that  common  phantasm 
of  youthful  imagination,)  was  destined  in  a  few 
years,  to  take  an  acttTO  part  in  the  revolution  that 
ensued,  and  to  be,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  the  close  of  his  life,  either  in  the  military 
or  civil  department,  almost  continually  occupied  in 
the  public  service."  When  the  first  blood  flowed 
in  the  contest  at  Lexington,  Dr.  Bland,  more  pat- 
riotic than  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  very  much  averse 
to  its  being  called  the  **  Battle  of  Lexington,"  cele- 
brated it  in  a  poem,  as  the  Editor  justly  remarks, 
^  rather  distinguished  for  its  patriotic  than  its  poeti- 
cal merit." 

Next,  we  find  Br.  Bland  amongst  the  twenty- 
ibar  gentlemen,  who  removed  the  arms  from  the 
palace  of  Lord  Dunmore  at  Williamsburg,  whose 
names,  with  a  list  of  the  arms  and  of  those  who 
guarded  the  carts,  are  in  his  own  hand  writing. 
Lord  Dunmore  seems  to  have  excited  his  strongest 
indignation,  and  was  rather  roughly  handled  by  him 
in  two  phillipics  over  the  name  of  Cassias,  from 
one  of  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

•*Mt  Lord, 

•*  I  think  it  is  now  high  time  to  take  a  retrospect  of  your 
conduct,  and  show  you  the  miry  and  filthy  paths  through 
which  you  have  plunged,  while  the  sun  has  been  shedding 
his  benign  influence  on  this  continent,  and  performing  his 
annual  circuit.  About  this  time  last  year  your  lordship 
returned  from  your  Indian  expedition,  with  your  brows  en- 
circled with  unmerited  laurels ;  for,  however  ready  and 
willing  this  gratefull  and  loyal  country  was  to  crown  you 
with  her  applause,  she  has  too  well  learnt  since  your  lord- 
ship's motives  for  undertaking  that  expedition,  and  your 
lordship^s  sinister  practices  with  those  you  were  pleased  to 
denominate  a  barbarous  and  savage  enemy  ;  and  too  well 
does  she  know  what  secret  compunctions  your  lordship  felt 
at  the  noble  exertions  of  that  brave  handfull  of  men  whose 
prowess,  contrary  to  your  expectations,  and  unexpected  by 
yoor  lordship's  valor,  in  one  day*  put  a  period  to  what  your 
lordship  hoped  might  prove  a  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  In- 
dian war.  Can  we  doubt  your  lordship's  humanity,  when  we 
reflect  that,  while  the  laurel  was  yet  green  on  your  noble 
brow,  we  saw  the  arts  practised  with  the  Indian  hostages, 
to  incense  them  against  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 
which  your  lordship  then  governed,  as  your  proud  master's 
representative;  when  v^e  remember  that  yoi^  artfully  de- 
layed to  ratify,  and  wantonly  broke,  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  that  people,  as  far  as  your  lordship's  cunning  reach'd, 
that  they  might  still  have  a  color  for  renewing  hostilities 
with  us,  or  our  neighboring  colonies  ? 

•  «  •  •  • 

"You  cannot  forget,  my  lord,  with  what  a  secret  plea- 
sure you  issued  your  vice-royal  edict  to  sow  dissensions 
between  this  colony  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  your  vice- 
xoyal  person,  proclaimed  war  against  that  province,  after 
haughtily  rejecting  terms  of  accommodation  off'er'd  by  that 
province,  and  this,  by-the-by,  is  a  small  specimen  of  y'l 
favorite  kinsman's  ruling  maxim,  *  divide  et  impera.* 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Your  lordship's  next  exploit,  as  if  you  scorn'd  the  idea 
of  an  unfinished  character,  show'd  you  at  once  the  publick 
betrayer  of  a  people,  by  robbing  them  of  the  means  of 

*  BaUle  of  Point  Pleasant. 


their  defence,  and  the  dark  and  mean  assassin  ;  shall  I  add 
further,  that  your  lordship  was  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
honor,  that  you  openly  prostituted  Uiat  sacred  word  to  cover 
your  black  purpose,  and  sullied  that  jewel  of  the  British 
peerage  to  give  currency  to  a  lye.  My  lord,  1  deal  not  in 
slander ;  I  appeal  to  yourown  words,  in  your  answer  given 
to  the  address  of  the  corporation  of  Williamsburg,  When 
they  waited  on  you  concerDing  the  powder  your  lordship 
stole.  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship  of 
your  conduct,  with  respect  to  a  poor  unhappy  set  of  beings, 
whose  lot  draws  compassion  from  every  good  man  :  I  mean 
the  negroes.  We  cannot  forget  with  what  avidity  your 
lordship  soon  after  your  arrival  here  purchased  a  conside- 
rable number  of  these  onfortqnate  people,  nor  have  they 
forgot  with  what  rigidity  your  lordship  treated  those  which 
fell  into  your  hands,  until  your  lordship  first  enteruined 
the  happy,  thought  of  making  them  subservient  to  your  lust 
of  power  and  passion  ;  'twas  then  your  excellency  began 
to  relax  your  rigid  discipline,  and  instead  of  making  those 
apartments  their  prisons,  (which  your  lordship  also  recom- 
mended to  numbers  of  the  inhabitauta  of  W'msburgh,)  that 
your  lordship  eoteruin'd  them  with  convivial  banquets, 
and  held  your  lewd  and  nightly  orgies  within  the  walls  of 
your  palace,  and  soon  after,  that  your  lordship  declared 
your  firm  intention  of  emancipating  them,  and  of  arming 
them  against  their  masters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But,  my  lord,  beware  lest  the  pit  you  hsve  dog  for 
others,  you  fall  not  into  yourself.  If  I  do  ncrt  err  in  my 
conjecture,  your  lordship's  ruling  maxim  is,  that  all  things 
are  lawful  in  a  state  of  war.  Savage  maxim,  indeed !  but 
it  is  also  an  approved  one,  and  has  been  for  many  ages, 
that  "Jas  ert  a6  hotte  doceri,"  With  this  hint,,  my  lord,  I 
shall  tak«  my  leave  of  you  at  present ;  but  as  there  are 
some  things  in  your  character,  to  whicJi  I  am  no  stranger, 
that  are  yet  untouched,  shall  visit  you  again,  and,  in  the 
interim,  would  advise  you  to  *  beware  the  ides  of  March.' 

Cassius. 

"  P.  S.  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  your 
lordship  on  our  late  success  of  the  ministerial  arms  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  successful  expedition  of  your  emissa- 
ries, Conolly,  &c."— (Koi.  I.  p.  42.) 

Soon,  he  wishes  to  enter  the  army,  but  some  of 
his  friends,  not  thinking  him  so  well  qualified  (or 
military  life,  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  civil 
service  of  his  country.  He  persists  and  is  made 
a  captain  of  the  first  troop  of  Virginia  cavalry. 
The  six  Virginia  companies  are  incorporated  and, 
with  him  at  their  head  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  join 
the  army  in  1777.  This  same  year,  he  was  in  the 
Senate  of  Virginia,  and  an  active  member  of  a 
literary  association,  whose  exercises  probably  de- 
veloped and  invigorated  the  minds  of  some  of 
"Virginians  Patriots,  whose  names  reflect  such 
lustre  on  her  history." 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
probably  in  Pulaski^s  division, — and  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  in  conveying  information  to  Wash- 
ington, which  was  probably  not  correct,  cdled  forth 
the  following  from  General  Lee.  '*  Colonel  Bland 
was  noble,  sensible,  honorable  and  amiable;  but 
never  intended  for  the  department  of  Literary  Intel- 
ligence." Upon  this,  the  Editor  remarks,  "  It  may 
be  suflicient  to  observe,  that  in  this  department,  he 
was  employed  by  General  Washington,  whose  con- 
fidence Colonel  Bland  bad  the  happiness  to  enjoy, 
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nvithoQt  abatement  or  ioterroption,  daring  hie  whole 
life."  When  Washington  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  English  troops  at  Charlottesville,  he  com- 
plimented him  in  very  high  terms,  which  we  know 
in  Washington  was  no  unmeaning,  or  undeserved 
praise. 

When  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  arti- 
cles of  Convention  were  entered  into,  and  hence 
the  captives  were  called  '*  Convention  troops." 
These  were  for  some  time  stationed  at  Cambridge ; 
but  were  at  length  removed  to  Charlottesville. 
Washington  ordered  Colonel  Bland  to  conduct  them 
thither  and  gave  him  fall  instructions  as  to  his 
route,  which  was  long,  difficult  and  toilsome ;  and 
afterwards  placed  him  in  command  of  those  troops. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  applied  for  leave  to  retire 
from  the  army,  which  the  Commander-in-chief, 
ever  watchful  over  the  interests  of  the  army,  de- 
clined giving  at  that  time,  but  granted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1779.  But  he  did  not  retire  from  the  Public 
service,  for  he  was  almost  immediately  elected  by 
the  assembly  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  Congress. 

Whilst  in  Philadelphia  in  attendance  upon  Con- 
gress, his  house  was  resorted  to  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day.  The  marquis  of  Chas- 
tellux  in  his  travels  says, 

"  'I  was  invited  to  drink  tea  at  Colonel  Biand'a,  that  ia 
to  say,  to  attend  a  sort  of  assembly,  preUy  much  like  the 
conversazzioni  of  Italy  ;  for  tea  here  is  the  substitute  for 
the  rinfretca.  Mr.  Howley,  governor  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Izard,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  (the  two  last  lately  arrived  from 
Europe,)  M.  de  la  Fayette,  M.  de  Noailles,  M.  de  Damas, 
&c.,  were  of  tlie  party.' "— (JlfonoiV,  p.  xxx.) 

Col.  Bland  continued  in  Congress  until  1783, 
when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Prince  George.  He  was  in  the  Convention  of 
Virginia  called  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the 
Federal  Constitution,  against  which  he  voted  ;  but 
was  elected  the  first  representative  of  his  District 
under  the  new  Constitution,  and  died  in  New  Yorlr, 
where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  June  1st,  1790. 
The  Editor  thus  concludes  his  memoir, 

"In  person  Colonel  Bland^was  tall  (in  his  latter  days 
corpulent)  and  of  a  noble  countenance.  His  manners  were 
marked' by  ease,  dignity  and  well-bred  repose.  In  character 
he  was  virtuous  and  enlightened,  of  unexampled  purity  of 
manners  and  integrity  of  conduct,  estimable  for  his  private 
worth  and  respectable  for  his  public  services.  His  career 
was  distinguished  rather  by  the  usefulness  of  plain,  practi-^ 
cal  qualifications,  than  by  any  extraordinary  exhibitions  of 
genius.  Animated  from  his  childhood  by  a  profound  love 
of  country,  with  him  patriotism  was  not  an  impulse,  but  a 
principle.  In  style,  he  is  fluent  and  correct,  and  if  some- 
times too  florid  or  diffuse,  he  is  at  others  wanting  neither 
in  energy  of  thought,  nor  in  elegance  of  diction.  Modera- 
tion and  good  temper  pervade  his  correspondence,  and  it  is 
no  where  sullied  by  profanity  or  indelicacy.  May  the  fol- 
lowing pages  reflect  new  honor  upon  him  and  his  illustrious 
contemporaries !— (Jfemow-,  p.  xxxi.) 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  papers  of  such  a 
man,  in  the  elevated  positions,  which  he  success- 

*  Travels  in  North  America  in  the  years  1780,  »81,  '82, 
by  the  Marquis  de  Cbasielluz." 


ively  filled,  and  in  sueh  times  would  possess  much 
interest.  They  consist,  such  as  are  poUisbed,  of 
correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  two  phillipios  against 
Lord  Dunmore,  and  a  few  other  productions.  Co- 
lonel Bland  seems  to  have  been  very  caiefol  in 
the  preservation  of  his  papers  and  had  them  pot 
up  in  eighty-four  bundles,  systematically  arranged ; 
but  his  successors  and  representatives  placed  no 
such  value  upon  them,  and  they  were  so  totally 
neglected  as  to  be  in  great  danger  of  being  forever 
lost,  in  their  transmission  from  the  burnt  residence 
to  a  decayed  outhouse,  ihence  to  a  mouldering  cel- 
lar, thence  to  a  barn  and  lastly  (a  part  of  them)  to 
the  open  fields.  Some  years  ago,  &  letter  from 
General 'Washington  to  Colonel  Bland  appeared 
in  a  New  York  paper,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing statementT— 

** '  Many  years  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Bland,  (to 
whom  the  foregoing  letter  is  addressed,)  his  residenee  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  was  destroyed  by  ire ;  after 
which  the  proprietor  abandoned  the  plantation,  and  suflfered 
it  to  go  to  ruin. 

"  *  The  mansion,  it  is  said,  contained  thirty  apartments, 
in  one  of  which,  as  the  story  goes,  a  laiiR;e  party  were  as- 
sembled at  dinner  with  the  master  of  the  house  (a  bache- 
lor,) when  a  servant  entered  and  informed  him  that  the  house 
was  on  fire ! 

'*  *  He  received  this  information  with  great  coolness  and 
composure ;  ordered  that  the  fire  should  be  extinguished 
and  requested  bis  gnests  not  to  disturb  themselves — 'that 
the  servants  would  attend  to  it !'  For  a  short  time  the  wine 
continued  to  circulate,  and  it  appears  the  fire  did  too,  for 
with  less  ceremony  than  their  host,  it  soon  drove  the  party 
out  of  doors.  In  the  confusion,  things  were  thrown  about 
in  all  directions ;  books  and  papers  of  all  kinds  were  thrust 
into  boxes  and  barrels,  or  into  any  thing  that  presented 
itself,  and  carried  off  to  a  neighboring  barn.  And  many 
books,  family  letters  and  other  papers,  valuable  as  forming 
a  history  of  the  period  of  their  date,  were  thrown  into  a 
cellar  of  the  building,  and  there  remained  until  moat  of 
them  were  destroyed  by  the  weather. 

" '  The  person  who  owned  the  place  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  has  been  dead  many  years ;  and  the  accidental  disco- 
very, very  recently,  that  some  of  those  papers,  which  bad 
been  carried  to  the  bam,  were  still  there,  and  in  a  state  of 
preservation,  was  made  in  the  following  manner:  a  gen- 
tleman, who  had  purchased  the  adjoining  land  and  lately 
taken  up  his  abode  there,  was  called  upon  one  morning 
last  year,  by  a  poor  negro,  and  requested  to  purchase  a 
basket  of  eggs.  The  basket,  he  perceived,  was  lined  with 
paper  having  the  appearance  of  old  manuscripts,  which, 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  letters  from  Gene- 
ral Washington,  and  other  distinguished  men,  addressed  to 
Colonel  Bland,  an^  written  during  the  revolution.  On  in- 
quiry he  found  these  letters  came  from  the  old  bam. 

'*  *  The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  one  which  was  picked  up 
last  autumn  in  a  field  near  the  bam.  The  original  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  had  probably  been  blown 
from  some  part  of  the  ruin  the  very  morning  it  was  pre- 
sented to  its  present  possessor.  Henceforth  let  no  author 
feel  himself  aggrieved,  should  he  find  some  of  his  choicest 
pages  adorning  the  interior  of  a  trank,  since  we  see  that 
the  manuscript  letters  of  General  Washington  and  his  com- 
peers, to  the  proudest  man  in  all  Virginia,  have  been  em- 
ployed to  line  a  poor  negro's  egg  basket.'  '* 

{^IntnductUmy  p.  ij[.) 
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This  was  the  second  eonflagratioii  which  they 
bad  escaped — for  Colonel  Bland's  own  residence 
at  Farmingdell  was  consnmed.  This  last  fire  was 
at  Cawson's. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  himself  endea- 
Tored  to  procure  these  '*  papers"  from  their  pos- 
aeasor,  (a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Bland's  second  hns- 
band,)  and  was  not  a » little  nettled  at  his  failure. 
Mr.  Campbell,  whose  antiquarian  taste  and  literary 
seal  are  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger, at  length  heard  of  their  existence  and  re- 
solved to  examioe  them.  This  he  was  enabled  to 
do,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  and  the  result 
appears  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  letters  are  to  and  from  very  distinguished 
personages,  embracing  many  of  the  French  and 
Polish  officers -who  assisted  us  in  the  Revolution 
and  possess  very  different  degrees  of  interest.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  could  only  be  of  yalue  to  a  lover 
of  autographs,  and  lose  it  all  in  print.  Some  of  them 
would  throw  light  4ipon  hi^rical  investigation, 
though  most  of  the  incidents  related  are  to  be  found 
in  many  other  sources ;  but  as  specimens  of  the 
familiar  style  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of 
their  authors,  as  characteristic  of  the  gentlemen 
imd  patriots  of  the  days  of  yore,  they  are  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  Those  from  The  rA- 
THEB  or  HIS  Country  evince  lus  careful  attention 
to  the  smallest  matters  when  connected  with  the 
faithful  discbarge  of  his  duty,  his  foresight  in  pre- 
venting the  soldiers  from  leaving  the  army,  when 
their  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and  yet  his 
generosity  and  integrity  in  adopting  no  indirect 
means  of  retaining  them :  they  preserve  the  beauti- 
ful consistency  of  his  spotless  character.  What- 
ever relates  to  Washington,  however  discovered, 
only  exalts  his  virtues.  Whether  it  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  nations,  or  is  found  to  line  '*  a 
negro's  egg  basket,"  it  alike  proves  him  to  have 
been  virtue's  best.  We  quote  his  letter  advoca- 
ting the  claims  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  es- 
tablisb  their  Country's  Independence. 

Newbtagh,  N.  r.,  Ath  April,  1783, 
•<  DiAB  Sib, 

"On  Saoday  last,  the  Baron  de  Steuben  handed  me  your 
obligiog  favor  of  the  22d  of  Maroh.  Permit  me  to  offer 
you  my  unfeigned  thanks,  for  the  clear  and  candid  opinions 
which  you  have  given  of  European  politics.  Your  rea- 
soning upon  the  conduct  of  the  different  powers  at  war, 
would  have  appeared  conclusive,  had  not  the  happy  event 
which  has  since  been  announced  to  us,  and  on  which  I 
most  sincerely  congratulate  you,  proved  how  well  they  were 
founded.  Peace  has  given  rest  to  speculative  opinions, 
respecting  the  time  and  terms  of  it.  The  first  has  come 
aa  soon  as  we  could  well  have  expected  it,  with  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  labored  ;  and  the  latter  is  abun- 
dantly aatisfactory.  It  is  now  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
one  to  make  the  blessings  thereof  as  diffusive  as  possible. 
Nothing  would  so  effectually  bring  this  to  pass,  as  the  re- 
moval of  those  local  prejudices  which  intrude,  and  embar- 
rass that  great  line  of  policy,  which  alone  can  make  us  a 
free,  happy  and  powerful  people.  Unless  our  union  can  be 
fixed  upon  such  a  basis,  as  to  accomplish  these,  certain  I 


am  we  have  toiled,  bled,  and  spent  our  treason,  to  very 
little  purpose.  We  have  now  a  national  character  to  es- 
tablish ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stamp  favo- 
rable impressions  upon  it;  let  justice  then  be  one  of  its 
characteristics,  and  gratitude  another.  Public  crediton  of 
every  denomination  will  be  comprehended  in  the  fint ;  the 
army  in  a  particular  manner  will  have  a  claim  to  the  latter. 
To  say  that  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  claims 
of  public  creditors  is  to  declare  that  there  is  no  diffierenee 
in  circumstances,  or  that  the  services  of  all  men  are  equally 
alike. 

'*  This  army  is  of  near  eight  yean*  standing,  six  of  which 
they  have  spent  in  the  field,  without  any  other  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  than  tents,  or  such  houses 
as  they  could  build  for  themselves  without  expense  to  the 
public.  They  have  encountered  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedr 
ness.  Tbey  have  fought  many  battles  and  bled  freely. 
They  have  lived  withotit  pay ;  and  in  consequence  of  it» 
officers,  as  well  as  men,  have  subsisted  upon  their  rations. 
They  have  of^n,  very  often,  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  eating  salt  pork  or  beef,  not  for  a  day,  or  a  week  only, 
but  mouths  together,  without  vegetables,  or  money  to  buy 
them  ;  or  a  cloth  to  wipe  on.  Many  of  them,  to  do  better, 
and  to  dress  as  officers,  have  contracted  heavy  debts,  or 
spent  their  patrimonies ;  the  first  see  the  doom  of  jails  open 
to  receive  them ;  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  shut  against 
them.  Is  there  no  discrimination,  then,  no  further  exer- 
tion to  be  made  in  favor  of  men  under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstanoes,  in  the  moment  of  their  military  dissolution  f 
Or  if  no  worse  cometh  of  it,  are  they  to  be  turned  adrifl 
soured  and  discontented,  complaining  of  the  ingratitude  of 
their  country,  and,  under  the  influence  of  these  passionsi 
to  become  fit  subjects  for  unfavorable  impressions  and  un- 
happy dissensions  7  For,  permit  me  to  add,  though  every 
man  in  the  army  feels  his  distress,  it  is  not  every  one  that 
will  reason  to  the  cause  of  it. 

**  i  would  not,  from  the  observations  here  made,  be  under* 
stood  to  mean,  that  congress  should  (because  I  know  tbey 
cannot,  nor  does  the  army  expect  it,)  pay  the  foil  arrearages 
due  to  them,  till  continental  or  state  funds  are  established 
for  the  purpose.  They  would,  from  what  I  can  learn,  go 
home  contented,  nay,  thankful,  to  receive  what  I  have  men- 
tioned in  a  more  public  letter  of  this  date,  and  in  the  man- 
ner there  expressed ;  and  surely  this  may  be  effected  with 
proper  exertions  ;  or  what  possibility  was  there  of  keeping 
the  army  together,  if  the  war  had  continued,  when  the  ric^ 
tualling,  clothing,  and  other  expenses  of  it  were  to  bavs 
been  added  7 

"  Another  thing,  sir,  (as  I  mean  to  be  frank  and  free  la 
my  communications,  on  this  subject.)  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you.  It  is  the  invidious  dissimilarity  in  the  payments 
to  men  in  civil  and  military  life.  The  first  receive  every 
thing;  the  other  get  nothing  but  bare  subsistence.  They 
ask  what  this  is  owing  to  7  And  reasons  have  been  assigned, 
which,  say  they,  amount  to  this,  that  men  in  civil  life  haw 
stronger  passions,  and  better  pretensions  to  indulge  them, 
or  less  virtue  and  regard  to  their  country  than  we.  Other- 
wise, as  we  are  all  cootending  for  the  same  prise,  and 
equally  interested  in  the  attainment  of  it,  why  do  we  not 
bear  the  burthen  equally  7 

"  These,  and  other  comparisons,  which  are  unnecessary 
to  ennmerate,  give  a  keener  edge  to  their  feelings,  and  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  sour  their  tempers. 

**  As  it  is  the  firat  wish  of  my  soul  to  see  the  war  hap« 
pily  and  speedily  terminated,  and  those  who  are  now  in 
arms  return  to  citizenship,  with  good  dispositions,  I  think 
it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  candor  and  to  friendship,  to  point 
yon  to  such  things  as  my  opportunities  have  given  me  rea- 
son to  believe  will  have  a  tendency  to  harmony,  and  bring 
to  pass. 
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**  I  aball  only  add  ihat,  with  mucb  esteem  and  regard,  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  hamble  servant,  dec. 

**  The  HoNOEABLK  Thbodoeick  Bland.'* 

{Vol  11.  p.  101.) 

To  this  Colonel  Bland  returned  a  worthy  and 
manly  reply,  which  we  can  scarcely  forbear  to 
quote. 

Colonel  Bland's  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  some 
of  his  correspondents.  His  letters  to  his  '*  Dear 
Patsy'*  are  rery  affectionate  and  contain  some  amu- 
aing  passages.  In  a  long  letter,  Febroary,  1777, 
he  writes — 

"  Coulil  you  behold  the  distress  that  raraging  war  has 
occasioned,  in  this  once  delightful  spot,  this  garden  of  the 
world,  you  would  say  'twere  wise  to  keep  it  from  our  doors 
•t  all  erents.  What  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  years  to  the 
good  of  the  human  species?  what  heart  can  behold  the  out- 
rages committed  here,  and  sit  with  inactive  silence,  and 
look  on  with  obdurate  apathy  ?  Fear  not,  my  Patsy— yes, 
*  you  will  again  feel  your  husband's  lips  flowing  with  lote 
and  affectionste  warmth.'  Heaven  never  means  to  sepa- 
rate two  who  love  so  well,  so  soon :  and  if  it  does,  with 
what  transport  shall  we  meet  in  heaven  ?  And  does  poor 
Dido  sympathise  with  her  dear  mistress?  Take  care  of 
her  for  her  master's  sake ;  but  let  not  any  accident  that  may 
befall  her,  add  one  atom  to  my  dear's  distress.  Are  you 
not  an  artful  slut? — I  too  could,  nay,  almost  had,  made  a 
blot.  Did  you  not  know  the  eloquence  of  that  black  spot 
in  your  letter  ?  Why  was  the  ink  lighter  colored  than  the 
writing  ?  Was  it  not  diluted  with  a  precious  drop  from  my 
dearest  Patsy's  eyes.  I  thought  it  was,  and  kissed  it: 
henceforth  I  shall  think  a  blot  the  most  elegant  writing. 
Not  one  letter.  Ves,  my  dear,  F  have  stolen  from  the 
silent  night  two  hours  about  a  week  ago,  and  sent  my  heart 
to  you  in  a  sheet  of  paper.  Have  you  not  received  it  ?  I 
left  it  at  head-quarters,  and  will  inquire  after  it  to-morrow — 
no,  I  cannoL  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Branswick,  if  no- 
thing happens  to  prevent  it,  by  order  of  the  general,  with  a 
flag  of  truce.  It  will  be,  I  believe,  a  pleasant  expedition. 
Perhaps  I  may  meet  some  of  my  old  acquaintances." 

Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  mar- 
ried John  Randolph's  mother,  the  sister  of  Colo- 
nel Bland,  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  en- 
tertaining writers.  Colonel  Banister  gives  most 
information  of  the  current  events  of  the  war ;  but 
Arthur  Lee  is  perhaps  the  most  polished  in  style. 
Whilst  in  England,  he  published  some  articles  in 
favor  of  America,  under  the  title  of  Junius  Ameri- 
canus  and  was  complimented  by  Junius  himself. 
He  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  from  Paris,  of 
some  unfairness  shown  him  by  his  associate  nego- 
tiators ;  but  his  complaints  were  probably  unjust. 

The  correspondence  with  General  Phillips  is  res- 
pectful and  courteous;  but  there  are  one  or  two  warm 
letters,  about  the  desertion  of  the  Convention  troops 
and  the  violation  of  their  parole  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  British  officers.  Colonel  Bland's 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  captive  officers  and 
soldiers  were  not  without  their  reward.  General 
Phillips,  in  his  destructive  expedition  to  Peters- 
burg, plundering  and  burning,  ordered  the  property 
of  Colonel  Bland's  father  to  be  leA  untouched. 

Among  the  writers  are  governors  Henry,  Harrison 
and  Jefferson,  Edmund  Randolph,  R.  H.  Lee,  Gene- 
ral Weedon,  the  Chevaliers  Da  Buyssen  and  De  La 


Luseme,  John  Jay,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Americans  and  foreigners.  We  have  noted  several 
places,  in  the  work,  for  the  illustration  of  its  coo- 
tents,  but  have  not  space  to  insert  them.  We 
hope  what  we  have  said  will  be  enough  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  character  and  that  the  work  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  many  who  deem  the  familiar  let- 
ters of  our  Revolutionary  patriots  not  devoid  of 
interest. 

Hark!  there  is  the  drum  and  there  come  the 
glad  soldiery.  This  day,  with  the  fullness  of  joy 
and  of  freedom,  they  celebrate  the  victory,  which 
our  fathers  won  at  memorable  Yorktown.  Yes- 
terday, their  rejoicing  commenced ;  but  it  was  in- 
complete because  their  brothers  in  arms,  expected 
from  Washington,  did  not  participate  in  it.  The 
steamer  that  bore  them  over  those  waters,  which 
first  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  victory,  on  the 
19th  Oct.,  1781,  seemed  unwilling  to  leave  the  hal- 
lowed region,  and  detained  them  within  hearing  of 
the  cannon  of  Yorktown.  But  the  rejoicing  of 
our  victorious  sires  did  not  cease  in  one  brief  day 
and  their  sons  may  well  prolong  the  strain  which 
was  sent  forth  yesterday.  Last  evening,  as  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  went  booming  up  the  river, 
echoing  along  its  shores,  it  recalled  the  disgraceful 
and  destructive  expedition  of  Phillips  and  Arnold — 
but  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  proclaim,  in  im- 
pressive tones,  "  the  next  invader  shall  share  the 
fate  of  the  first."  We  rejoice  in  the  coincidence 
of  this  day  and  its  memories  with  the  task  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  As  we  are  recalling  the  deeds 
of  our  patriotic  dead,  and  humbly  endeavoring  to 
pay  a  small  tribute  to  their  names,  up  spring  a 
thousand  recollections,  thrilling  the  heart;  and  the 
anniversary  of  that  crowning  day,  in  which  they 
exnlted  sixty  two  years  ago,  beams  brightly  upon 
us,  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  blessings  than  their 
hearts  dared  anticipate.  It  becomes  their  sons  and 
successors  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  records  of 
their  deeds,  the  evidences  of  their  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  their  country  and  to  emulate  their  virtues. 


THE  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

BT  A  IsADY  OP  HXCRMONl). 

What  makes  the  hue  of  the  Autumn  Leaves? 

Well,  tame  thy  bird-like  glee 
And  chain  thy  bounding  footstep,  child, 
And  listen  awhile  to  the  legend  wild, 

Which  I  will  tell  to  thee. 

The  Indians  say  that  long,  long  since, 

£re  our  sires  bad  brought  their  band, 
Tkeir  forefatbers'came  o'er  the  western  sea. 
And  they  found  a  nation  stem,  wise  and  free. 

And  they  slew  them— and  took  their  land. 

And  oft  as  that  season  returns  again, 

So  their  simple  faith  believes, — 
When  the  moon  comes,  that  lighteth  the  hunter*s  chase. 
Then  the  bright  red  blood  of  that  murdered  race 

Springs  up  in  the  autumn  leaves. 
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But  a  poet  hath  written  a  gentler  creed : 

List,  love,  and  you  shall  know ; 
For  his  sketches  are  "  pencilling^**  bright  and  bold, 
Like  the  Fairy  tales  of  the  times  of  old, 

Which  I  read  so  long  ago. 

He  says  that  the  rainbows  of  myriad  hues 

Are  laced  in  the  tree-cops  high ; 
That  the  sunsets  have  come  in  the  summer's  track 
And  poured  their  full  splendor  of  radiance  back, 

In  a  robe  of  goigeous  dye ; 

That  the  bnming  gems,^  which  lie  hid  beneath, 

In  their  dark  and  earth*bound  shrine. 
Have  melted  and  mounted  from  root  to  crest. 
Till  the  forest  in  princely  style  is  drest 
With  the  riches  of  the  mine. 

But  the  sweetest  reason  of  all,  I  think, 

Is  lAir^which  a  lesson  breathes — 
That  the  charm  which  lendeth  the  woods  their  flush, 
Is  the  frosf-kua,  spreading  a  crimson  Ihuh 

0*er  the  modett  Autumn  Leaves. 


PETITIONS  FOR  PARDON. 

To  THK  Editok  op  thi  Sou.  Lit.  Mkbsbnobb. 

Sir : — I  send  you  the  enclosed  for  insertion  in 
yoor  interesting  miscellany,  if  you  think  them 
worthy  of  a  place  there. 

They  are  petitions  for  clemency  to  the  GoTemor 
of  Virginia.  One  by  a  mistress  on  behalf  of  her 
Slave  condemned  to  death  for  Theft :  the  other  by 
a  wife,  for  the  pardon  of  her  Husband — confined 
in  the  Penitentiary. 

They  seem  to  me  rery  striking  specimens  of 
Natnral  Eloquence — of  that  genuine  and  touching 
pathos  which  comes  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart,'^  and  is  so  much  more  affecting  and  effectual 
than  the  most  studied,  elaborate  and  faultless  deci- 
mation. 

These  two  letters  are  in  admirable  contrast  in 
point  of  style  and  polish. 

The  first  is  an  outpouring  of  ardent  feeling  and 
earnest  imprecation ;  and,. although  unstudied  and 
inartificial — ^yet  the  offspring  of  a  highly  educated, 
graceful  and  cultivated  mind — and  conseqoently  no 
less  elegant  and  dignified,  than  impressive  and  elo- 
quent. 

The  other  is  not  less  impressive  and  eloquent, 
and  even  more  affecting  in  its  awkard  and  graceless 
simplicity.  The  writer  is  wholly  illiterate  and 
scarcely  able  to  express  herself  intelligibly.  This 
is  evident  from  the  letter  which  is  copied  (omitting 
names  and  places)  verbatim^  literatim^  spellaiim  and, 
I  was  going  to  say,;mfic^tM>^im— 'but  she  neyer  stops 
until  she  is  done.  Yet,  I  doubt  if  even  in  the  cele- 
brated pleading  of  Jeannie  Deans,  for  the  life  of  her 
erring  sister  Effie,  there  is  to  be  found  more  touch- 
ing simplicity,  affecting  pathos  and  real  eloquence, 
Uian  in  the  petition  of  this  poor  woman  for  the  par- 
don of  her  husband,  whO|  though  guilty,  '*  had  been 
won  good  Husband  to  her."    There  is  no  chord  of 


sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  tri|)unal  which  was 
appealed  to,  that  was  not  touched  by  this  sim<* 
pie-minded  and  illiterate  wife,  more  successfully 
than  could  have  been  done  by  the  skilful  and  studied 
effort  of  "  all  the  lawyers  in  the  state.^' 

Her  petition  (as  well  as  the  other)  was  granted. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Governor  directed,  that 
when  the  criminal  came  to  get  the  money  allowed 
to  discharged,  or  pardoned  convicts,  the  letter  of 
his  wife  should  be  read  to  him,  with  the  hope  it 
might  confirm  the  reformation  it  was  believed  had 
been  effected  by  his  confinement  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. As  he  heard  it,  he  was  very  much  affected- 
trembled — was  violently  agitated — and  when  it  was 
read  through,  he  sat  down  convulsively,  and  for 
some  time  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Yours,  &c.,  J. 

Feb  dth,  1839. 

It  is  With  feelings  of  deep  distress  that  I  address  your 
excellency,  earnestly  praying  you  to  avert  ihe  awful  doom 
awarded  by  the  Law,  to  the  poor  boy  Arthur,  lately  oon* 

victed  of  felony,  in  the  borongb  of .  .  He  is  just  14  years 

of  age,  and  this  is  his  first  offence.  By  his  own  ample  con- 
fession, (which  was  the  means  of  his  condemnation)  it 
plainly  appears  that  he  was  misled  by  the  example  of  aa 
older  and  a  bolder  villian,  whose  practised  artifice  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  Justice. 

The  mother  of  this  iUfated  hoy  has  served  me  with  no 
common  fidelity,  from  her  childhood.  As  the  nurse  of  my 
children  she  has  had  the  fullest  confidence  reposed  in  her ; 
Her  uprightness  and  assiduity  in  discharging  the  important 
duties  of  this  station  have  meritted  my  entire  approbation. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  misconduct  ifrhich  has  occurred 
among  a  family  of  servants  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  myself  and  children.  Two  of  the  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  were  drown'd  in  attempting  to  save  some 
of  our  property,  and  they  all  risked  their  lives  in  rescuing 
furniture  from  the  fire  which  consumed  our  dwelling— Du- 
ring fifteen  years  of  widowhood,  the  services  of  these  faith- 
ful creatures  have  mitigated  the  evils  of  my  lot,  and  aided 
me  in  maintaining  my  fatherless  children.  In  short,  few 
persons  have,  like  myself,  found /ricfub  among  the  slaves  of 
their  household. 

I  do  ihost  earnestly  entreat  you.  Sir,  to  exercise  yV. 
blessed  privilege  of  softening  the  rigour  of  the  Law,  in  be- 
half of  this  poor  boy.  Save  his  Lira,  that  he  may  have 
time  for  repentance  and  amendment;  spare  me  the  anguish 
of  seeing  so  dreadful  a  doom  inflicted  on  one  who  has  beea 
an  inmate  of  my  own  home,  and  has  grown  up  from  infancy 
to  boyhood  beneath  my  charge.  I  shudder  with  horror  when 
I  think  of  the  severity  of  a  law,  of  whose  existence  I  was 
ignorant,  until  iu  awful  penalty  was  denounced  on  one  of 
my  own  household.  Oh !  may  the  mercy  I  solicit  be  ac- 
corded, and  may  you  find  it  consistent  with  your  ideas  of 
right,  to  grant  my  earnest  prayer. 

A  time  must  come  to  us  all,  when  the  recollectbn  thai 
we  have  mitigated  human  misery,  and  dealt  mercifully  with 
our  erring  fellow  beings,  will  be  our  sweetest  earthly  coiw- 
^ation.  In  that  hour,  the  remembrance  that  we  have 
lean*d  to  the  side  of  mercy,  even  when  the  claims  of  juHic€ 
were  most  importunate,  can  never  bring  bitterness  to  the  soul. 

May  the  being  who  niles  all  hearts  incline  your  excel- 
lency to  grant  my  petition— 

.    1  rest  my  hopes  on  you,  6t 

remain  y  V  bumble  petitioner 

P.  S.  I  ask  only  the  Ij^  of  this  tmbappy  boy— His  poor 
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mother  ii  content  that  he  should  be  sent  where  she  can 
never  see  him  again.  Any  doom  v,  ill  be  frought  with  merc^ 
that  spares  him  for  repentance.  1  am  ignorant  of  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Law  in  cases  where  life  is  spared  after  con> 
demnation— I  only  know  that  you  com  spare  that  lift, 

Jwie  (^e  21  1839. 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  10  in  form  you  that  1  am  in  troble 
and  grate  distress  a  boute  my  husband  he  has  ben  gone 
from  me  fifteen  month  this  time  last  year — he  was  con- 

demned  to  the  penaienchara  he  had  his  triet  in coart  you 

must  think  it  gire  me  grate  troble  to  hear  that  sad  newse 
the  jury  men  held  a  contest  for  nearly  two  days  tha  all 
pityed  me  and  drawde  a  potiabion  for  him  to  be  clared  and 
tha  giro  me  monny  to  carry  me  to  richmon  tha  give  me  ten 
dollars  to  pay  my  lawyars  passage  to  richmon  with  me  to  see 

you  and  when  lawyer and  myself  wente  to  your  house 

you  ware  not  at  home  and  we  give  that  potishion  to  your 
cleark  that  was  in  your  place  be  sade  he  did  not  like  to  do 
any  thing  of  that  kind  with  oute  you  war  thare  I  wente 
every  day  to  see  if  you  had  come  with  a  aching  harte  for  a 
weake  with  a  young  infant  in  my  arms  six  monts  old  thar 
was  no  person  at  that  place  that  I  new  tha  all  pittyed  me 
and  sade  tha  thot  if  you  ware  at  home  that  you  would  re 
preve  my  husband  I  cold  not  stay  any  longer  (or  I  was  on- 
easy  aboute  my  two  lit;le  childeam  that  I  left  at  home  won 
of  thena  six  years  old  and  the  other  fore  years  old  and  thar 
wos  no  penon  to  take  care  of  them  but  the  hand  of  the 
lorde  laste  year  I  had  good  health  and  this  year  I  have  be- 
come  afflected  won  half  of  my  time  I  cante  hand  myself 
water  to  drink  I  am  not  able  to  bier  any  person  to  wate  on 
me  I  am  mity  poor  and  have  three  small  childeam  tha  (ire  offen 
begging  for  somihing  to  eate  and  1  have  but  little  for  them 
corn  are  won  dollar  for  bushel  tha  are  offen  wishing  thar 
father  wold  come  home  to  get  brade  for  them  to  cate  [  have 
nether  father  ner  mother  ner  sister  ner  brother  to  du  any 
thing  for  me  in  this  life  all  that  1  eate  I  have  to  by  and  all 
the  fier  wood  1  bum  1  have  to  by  my  tonge  is  not  able  to 
tell  what  my  childeam  and  myself  suffered  for  fier  last  win- 
ter to  seet  by  its  hard  that  me  and  my  childeam  shold  suf- 
fer for  what  my  husband  has  don  my  nabours  has  ben  good 
to  me  a  duing  for  me  and  giving  me  I  have  rote  to  you  to 
see  if  you  will  take  pitty  on  me  and  repreve  my  husband  I 
left  him  in  prison  nearly  this  time  last  year  and  got  home  the 

7  day  of  Jul  v  lowyar told  me  to  have  a  potishon  drawed 

and  he  wold  carry  it  to  you  and  my  freands  had  won  drode 

and  sent  it  to  lowyar 1  heard  that  you  have  not  got  it 

is  rich  he  is  not  a  thinking  aboute  me  that  are  poor  I  have  not 
got  monny  to  send  to to  da  any  thing  for  me  if  I  had  mon- 
ny I  wold  have  ben  to  see  you  befor  this  time  I  wold  wente  on 
my  nees  to  you  to  repreve  my  husband  you  can  du  more 
with  won  worde  speaking  than  all  the  lowyars  in  the  state 
if  I  had  all  the  monny  in  this  'county  my  health  wold  not 
admit  me  to  go  to  see  you  now  my  husband  was  condemnd 
tow  years  I  think  if  he  dos  not  come  before  the  two  years 
is  oute  1  shall  never  see  him  in  this  world  any  more  and 
then  my  little  childeam  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  lorde 
you  must  think  it  gives  me  gmte  troble  to  be  parted  from 
my  husband  please  to  repreve  him  to  come  home  to  me 
as  he  has  ben  won  year  in  prison  if  we  will  not  parden 
won  of  our  fellow  creachears  how  can  we  ezpecte  our  lorde 
to  parden  us  if  you  cant  have  mercy  on  my  husband  please 
to  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  childeam  if  your  wife  was  in 
the  situation  that  I  am  1  wold  du  any  thinge  for  her  that  I 
eold  if  it  was  in  my  power  this  time  last  year  I  was  with 
your  cletks  tha  can  tell  you  something  aboute  the  troble 
that  I  was  in  I  am  in  as  much  troble  still  1  am  riteing  tbia 
letter  with  a  aching  heart  and  with  a  trimbling  hand  all  the 
people  in  richmon  shode  clever  to  me  the  lady  that  I  horded 

with  mrs give  me  my  borde  won  weak  please  sir  do  som- 

thing  for  me  it  wold  be  more  joy  for  me  to  see  my  husband 
come  home  then  to  recere  won  thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  he 


has  ben  won  good  husband  to  me  I  live  in  maryland 

county  a  grate  ways  from  my  husband  I  have  not  beam  from 
him  but  twice  since  tlua  time  last  year  please  to  repreve  him 
and  if  you  wont  please  to  answer  my  letter  and  dereet  it 

to maryland my  liuaband  is  name  william I 

do  not  no  your  given  name  but  I  rite  it  to  the  governor  thai 
lives  in  richmon. 


THE  DEATH  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHTINQALE. 

"One  of  the  admired  nightingales,  we  spoke  a  few  days  ago 
of  having  been  invited  to  hear,  sang  itself  to  death  one  or 
two  mornings  since.  The  two  were  in  separate  cages,  soa- 
pended,  one  in  the  porch,  the  other  in  an  adjacent  room. 
They  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  trial  of  their  musical 
powers,  and  were  exerting  all  their  strength,  rustling  their 
wings,  raffling  their  feathera,  jumping  about  their  cagea, 
varying  and  swelling  their  songs  until  the  whole  air  seemed 
filled  with  the  sweet  volumes  they  ottered.  This  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  when  one  of  them  fainted  away  and 
died.  His  little  heart  seemed  to  have'awelled  with  the 
spirit  of  song  until  it  bursted,  and  his  soul  passed  away.** 

Richmond  CfumfHer. 

BT  HINET  B.  HIBttT. 

Forth  on  that  last  glsd  strain-— 

Thy  swelling  soul  burat  forth  and  fled  away. 
While  on  tha  earth  reposed 

Thy  breathless  clay. 
'Twas  sweet~full  sweet  to  die 

Amid  the  music  of  thine  own  glad  heart ; 
To  burst  the  chords  of  life, 

And  thus  depart. 
But  where,  sweet  one,  oh !  where 

Hath  flown  thy  gentle  aoul  T  Unto  that  hearen. 
Where  rose  thy  joyous  hymns 

At  close  of  even  7 
Or  in  some  kindred  form 

Doth  it  repose,  till  twilight*s  quiet  hour 
Shall  call  it  forth  again 

With  sweeter  power? 
Or  through  the  scenes  so  loved 

Dost  thou  now  wander  on  etherial  wing, 
And  'mid  the  moonlit  groves 

Flit  sorrowing? — 
When  in  the  dim  midnight. 

My  steps  have  wandered  'neath  the  arching  trees, 
Oft  have  I  heard  sweet  sounds 

Float  on  the  breeze. 
And  then,  enwrept,  I  thought 

Them  lays  of  disembodied  souls  of  those 
Whose  sylvan  songs  to  God 

All  pure  Q)>ro8e ! 
Perchance  when  ever  again 

I  aeek  the  woods,  upon  my  wondering  ear 
May  fall  thy  spirit-8ong> 

In  cadence  clear. 
Thine  was  a  hapless  end ; 

For,  like  to  fire,  thy  love  of  song  consumed 
Thine  own  pure  heart,  and  thon 

Did'st  die  self-doomed  1 
Thine  was  the  death  of  those 

Who  seek  for  earthly  fame,  and  wildly  crave 
Men*s  worship  here,  to  find 

A  nameleas  grave. 
Better  to  look  on  high, 

With  hopes  and  thoughts  to  One,  almighty  given, 
And  immortality 

Is  thine  in  Hearen ! 
PkOaddphia. 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the.  true  lover  of  his 
country,  to  witness,  the  efforts  which  the  spirit  of 
faction  i?  in  many  places  making,  to  overturn  and 
destroy  the  fairest  institutions  of  our  land*  It 
matters  not  in  what  wisdom  founded,  or  at  what 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  established,  and 
though  destruction  aiid  ruin  may. follow  in  its  train, 
change i  chaitoe  marks  the  policy  of  the  dsij. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the 
repeated  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late,  in 
various  quarters,  to  abolish  that  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  our  country,  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point, 

It  is  tlie  purpose  of  this  communication  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  this  opposition ;  but,  before 
doing  this,  we  ytiU  present  a  short  history  of  the 
institution,  with  the  view  to  exhibit  the  reasons 
for  its  establishment,  and  the  necessity  of  its  con- 
tinnance.  No  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  embarrassment  to  which  our  army 
was  continually  subjected,  from  the  want  of  a  com- 
petent supply  of  officers  skilled  in  the  science  of 
war*  Neither  the  love  of  liberty,  nor-  the  thirst 
for  glory,  could  supply  the  deficiency.  The  bra- 
vest troops  that  ever  faced  the  cannon's  mouth, 
would  be  powerless  in  a  protracted  struggle  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  various  secondary  defences, 
which  the  ^kill  and  tact  of  an  engineer  can  so  hap- 
pily profit  by.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying foreign  engineers  during  tlie  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  the  importance  of  whose  ser- 
vices is  most  evident  from  the  fact,  that  General 
Washington  was  compelled  to  overlook  the  arro- 
gance, and,,  in  some  cases,  insolence  of  many  of 
these  characters,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic service  by  their  withdrawal.  This  deficiency 
continued,  in  a  great  degree,  during  the  last  war, 
althoDgh  the  Military  Academy,  imperfect  as  its 
organization  then  was,  had  qualified  for  their  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  in  that  contest,  McRee  and 
Tatten^  and  Wood  and  Gibson,  the  two  last  .of 
whom  were  killed  at  the  memorable  sortie  at  Fort 
Erie.  It  was  to  provide  for  such  contingencies 
that  the  Military  Academy  was  originally  estab- 
lished, and  we  think  it  will  appear  that  it  has  fully 
answered  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed : — ^and  although  in  1810  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  foreigner  to  superintend  out  coast  sur- 
vey, the  necessity  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
and  numbers  of  our  officers  are  ^to  be  found  as 
capable  as  Mr.  Hassler  of  conducting  this  impor- 
tant work. 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Military  Academy  was  made  by  Colonel  Picker- 
ing in  178^,  in  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  res- 
pecting the  peace  establishment  which  was  then 
under  consideration  by  congress.    He  says,  *'  If 


any  thing  like  a  Military  Academy  in  America  be 
practicable  at  this,  time,  it  must  be  grounded  on  the 
permanent  military  establishment  for  our  frontier 
posts  and  arsenals,  and  the  wanU  of  the  states, 
separately,  of  officers  to  command  the  defences  on 
the  sea  coasts.  On  this  principle  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  Military  School  or  Academy 
at  West  Point."* 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  subject  was  brought  before  congress,  in 
an  elaborate  report,  by  the  secretary  of  war.  Gene- 
ral Knox.  We  make  the  following  extracts :  "  All 
discussions,  on  the  subject  of  a  powerful  militia, 
will  result  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
principles :  1.  Either  efficient  institutions  must  be 
established  for  the  military  education  of.  youth, 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  therein  be  diffused 
through  the  country  by  rotation  :  or  3,  tlie  militia 
must  be  formed  of  substitutes,  after  the.  manner  of 
Great  Briuin.  If  the  United  States  possess  the 
vigor  of  mind  to  establish  the  first  institution,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  the  most  une- 
quivocal advantages.  A  glorious  national  spirit  will 
be  introduced,  with  its  extensive  tr^iin  of  political 
consequences.  The  youth  will  imbibe  a  love  of 
their  country ;  reverence  and  obedience  to  its  laws; 
courage  and  elevation  of  mind ;  openness  and  libe- 
rality of  character,  accompanied  by  a  just  spirit 
of  honor.'*  And  he  subsequently  lays  down,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  general  principles,  the  following : 
that  knowledge  of  the  military  art  "  cannot  be 
attained,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  but  by 
establishing  adequate  institutions  for  the  military 
education  of  youth. "f 

The  act  of  congress  of  May,  1792,  made,  how- 
ever, no  provision  for  military  instruction ;  and,  in 
bis  annual  message  of  December,  1793,  President 
Washington  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  the  act 
could  not  be  improved,  and  then  asks  whether 
a  material  feature  in  its  improvement  *^  ought  not 
to  be,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  the  military  art,  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  attained  by  practice  alone.*'^ 

Congress  responded  to  this  recommendation,  in 
1794,  by  providing  ''  for  a  corps  of  artillerists  and 
engineers,  to  consist  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached ;"  and  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  war  to 
provide  the  necessary  books,  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  said  Corps. 

Although  this  act  contemplated  military  instruc- 
tion, by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
and  a  supply  of  books,  no  provision  was  made  for 
itistructars.  This  defect  in  the  law  was  forcibly 
presented  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  Dec. 
7,  1796.  '*  The  institution  of  a  MUitmry  Academy 
IB  also  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.  How- 
ever pacific  the  general  polipy  of  a  nation  may  be, 

*  epsrks'  Washineton,  viii.  407.       f  An 
MU.  Aflf.  p,  T,  8.       t  Sparks  in,  39. 
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it  oaght  never  to  be  withont  an  adequate  stcx;k  of 
military  knowledge  for  emergeDcies.  The  first 
would  impair  the  energy  of  ita  character ;  and  both 
would  hazard  ita  safety,  or  expose  it  to  greater 
evils,  when  war  could  not  be  avoided.  Besides, 
that  war  might  not  depend  upon  its  own  choice. 
In  proportion  as  the  observance  of  pacific  maxims 
might  exempt  a  nation  from  the  necessity  of  prac- 
ticing the  rules  of  the  military  art,  ought  to  be  its 
care  in  preserving  and  transmitting,  by  proper  es- 
tablishments, the  knowledge  of  that  art.  Whatever 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples, 
superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  both 
comprehensive  and  complicated ;  that  it  demands 
much  previous  study ;  and  that  the  possession  of 
it,  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always 
of  great  moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation.  This, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  the  serious  care  of  every 
government;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  academy, 
where  a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given,  is 
an  obvious  expedient,  which  different  nations  have 
successfully  employed."*  Here  is  the  opinion  of 
one  whose  ability  to  judge,  and  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  in  recommending,  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
and  it  presents,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  that  at  West 
Point.  But  lest  it  may  He  said  that  this  reoom 
mendation  proceeded  from  the  peculiar  views  which 
were  held  by  the  political  party  to  which  Wash- 
ington was  attached ;  or  that  such  an  institution 
naturally  flowed  from  the  military  taste  of  the 
President,  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that  these, 
sentiments  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  but  that  they  have  been  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  every  President  to  the  present 
day. 

Nothing  was  ,done  ty  congress  in  carrying  out 
the  views  above  expressed,  until  April  1798,  when 
an  additional  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers 
was  authorized,  the  number  of  cadets  being  in- 
creased to  fixty  six.  This  act,  however,  made  no 
provision  for  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  McHenry,  in  June  1798, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defence,  in  which  he. submitted  the  ques- 
tion, '*  whether  provision  ought  not  to  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  three  or  four  teachers  of  the 
enumerated  sciences,  to  be  attached  generally  to 
the  two  corps  of  engineers  and  artillerists,  and  ob- 
ligated to  give  instructions  and  lessons,  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
the  President  may  direct."!  An  act  was  accord- 
ingly passed  the  16th  July,  1798,  by  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint  four  teachers, 
but  as  the  few  cadets  who  were  appointed  were 
dispersed  with  their  respective  regiments,  no  bene 
fit  was  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 
In  January,  1800,  Mr.  McHenry  again  intro- 
*  Sparks  xii,  71.  t  Mil.  Aff.,  i.,  129. 


duced  the  subject  of  military  instruction  in  a  me- 
moir, which  was  submitted  and  strongly  recom- 
mended to  congress  by  President  Adams.  In  this 
paper  a  proposition  was  introduced  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Military  Academy ^  to  consist  of  four 
schools,  to  be  called  "  The  Fundamental  School," 
**  The  School  of  Engineers  and  Artillerists,"  **  The 
School  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,"  and  "  The  School 
of  the  Navy,"  which  schools,  in  a  supplementary 
report,  he  considers  *'  an  essential  means,  in  con- 
junction with  a  small  militar>  establishment,  to 
prepare  for,  and  perpetuate  to  the  United  States, 
at  a  very  moderate  expense,  a  body  of  scientific 
officers  and  engineers,  adequate  to  any  future  exi- 
gency, qualified  to  discipline  for  the  field,  in  the 
shortest  time,  the  most  extended  armies,  and  to 
give  the  most  decisive  and  useful  effects  to  their 
operations."* 

A  bill  on  the  plan  of  the  secretary  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  house  of  representatiTes,  March  19, 
1800,  and  an  act  ^*  fixing  the  military  estabTisbment 
of  the  United  States,'^  was  finally  passed,  January 
11,  1803,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  estab- 
lishing the  Military  Academy.  This  act  separated 
the  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  and  assigned 
forty  cadets  to  the  former  and  ten  to  the  latter. 
The  engineer  corps,  consisting  of  seven  ofiicers, 
besides  the  ten  cadets,  was  to  be  established  at 
West  Point,  and  was  to  constitute  a  Military 
Academy,  subject,  "  at  all  times,  to  do  doty  in  such 
places,  and  on  snch  service  as  the  President  shall 
direct."  The  following  year,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  one  teacher  of 
the  French  language  and  one  of  drawing.  As 
thns  imperfectly  organized,  the  Military  Academy 
was  conducted  until  March  18,  1808,  when  the  fol- 
lowing special  message  was  transmitted  to  con- 
gress by  President  Jeflferson.  "The  scale  on 
which  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  waa 
originally  established^  is  become  too  limited  to  fur- 
nish the  number  of  well-instructed  subjects,  in  the 
different  branches  of  artillery  and  engineering, 
which  the  public  service  calls  for.  The  want  of 
such  characters  is  already  sensibly  felt,  and  will 
be  increased  with  the  enlargement  of  our  plans  of 
military  preparation.  The  chief  engineer,  having 
been  instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  pro- 
pose an  augmentation  which  might  render  the  es- 
tablishment commensurate  with  the  present  circuoi- 
stances  of  our  country,  has  made  the  report  which 
I  now  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  congress. "f 
The  plan  of  the  chief  engineer.  Col.  Williams, 
contem^ated  the  creation  of  an  academical  staff, 
oonsisting  of  the  chief  engineer  as  superinteodant 
ex-officio ;  a  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy ;  a  professor  of  mathematics ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  with  a  drawing  teacher, 
French  teacher  and  German  teacher  under  him ; 
which  were  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
»  Milit.  Affairs,  i.,  148.  f  Mil.  Affairs,  i..  22a 
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acftderay.  In  addition,  profesaors  of  architectare 
and  ehemistry,  and  fencing-masters  were  to  be 
employed  temporarily,  to  whom  per  diem  allow- 
ances were  to  be  granted,  and  quarters  when  en- 
gaged at  the  academy.* 

The  act  of  congress  of  April  12th,  1808,  provi- 
ded for  the  appointment  of  156  additional  cadets, 
bat  they  were  not  attached  to  the  Military  Academy 
and  no  provision  was .  made  for  their  instruction. 
Indeed  no  good  result  followed  it,  a»only  fifty-two 
cadets  were  appointed  frotn  its. passage  to  1813. 

The  annual  message  of  President  Madison,  in 
181(V  contained  a  recommendation  for  the  revision 
of  the  preceding  laws,  "  with  a  view  to  a  more 
enlarged  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  institutions,  by  providing  professor- 
ships for  all  the  necessary  branches  of  military  in- 
struction, and  by  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
MUitary  Academy^  at  the  seat  of  government,  or 
elsewhere.  The  means  by  which  wars,  as  well 
for  defence  as  offence,  are  now  carried  on,  render 
these  schools,  of  the  more  scientific  operations,  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  adequate  system." 

This  recommendation  of  President  Madison  was 
repeated,  with  equal  force,  the  following  year,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  29th  April,  1812,  the  ^t  was 
passed  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Mili- 
tary Academy.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  already 
authorized,  it  provided  for  one  professor  of  natural 
philosophy;  one  professor  of  mathematics;  and 
one  professor  of  engineering ;  with  an  assistant 
professor  from  the  officers  of  the  army,  or  cadets, 
to  each  department.  The  number  of  cadets  was 
limited  to  250,  who  might  be  attached  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  students,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  act  further 
specified  the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  appointment  as  cadets,  their  period  of  service 
and  compensation  ;  and  provided,  '^  that  when  any 
cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
academical  staff",  afler  going  through  all  the  classes, 
he  shall  be  considered  among  the  candidates  for 
conmiission  in  any  corps,  according  to  the  duties 
he  may  be  judged  competent  to  perform." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  Military 
Academy  from  its  first  inception  in  1783  to  the  pas- 
eage  of  the  act  of  1812,  by  which  its  organization 
was  nearly  perfected.  •  We  have  shown  with  what 
force  and  earnestness  the  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution  was  urged  by  Presi- 
dents Washington,  Ad&ms,  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son ;  and  that  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  abso- 
lotely  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  our  mili- 
tary defences.  It  will  be  our  object  now,  to  prove 
that  the  Military  Academy  has  fully  answered  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  and 
that  now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  it  deserves 
the  highest  approbation  and  support  of  our  govern- 
mrat  and  people.  And  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
*MiL  Avoirs,  L,  229. 


refer  to  the  messages  of  our  various  Presidents, 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and 
other  public  officers,  which  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  laid  before  congress. 

The  act  of  March  3rd,  1815,  reducing  the  army 
to  10,000  men,  made  no  reduction  in  the  Military 
Academy ;  but,  on  the  contrary.  President  Madison, 
in  his  message  of  Dec.  5,  1815,  says,  I  "recom- 
mend, also,  an  enlargement  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my, already  established,  and  the  establishment  of 
others  in  other  sections  of  the  country  ;"  in  con- 
formity to  which  recommendation,,  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  representatives  in  1815 
and  1817,  for  creating  additional  Military  Acade- 
mies ;  but  they  were  not  definitely  aeted  on.  In  a 
communication  from  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  1819,  an  additional  Military  Acadenvy 
is  strongly  recommended,  in  which  he  says,  *'  The 
establishment  of  Military  Academies  is  the  cheap- 
est and  safest  mode  of  producing  and  perpetuating 
this  knowledge  (of  military  defence.)  The  cadets, 
who.  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  army,  will  return 
to  private  life ;  but  in  the  event  of  war,  their  know- 
ledge will  not  be  lost  to  the  country."* 

These  communications  show,  that  the  Military 
Academy  must  have  been  favorably  regarded  by 
those  in  authority  at  this  time. 

The  act  of  1821,  redocing  the  army  to  6,000,  did 
not  affect  the  Military  Academy,  although  an  ef- 
fort was  made  in  the  next  year  to  abolish  it.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine. 
These  proceedings  drew  from  President  Monroe 
the  following  opinion  in  his  annual  message  in  1822: 
"  Good  order  is  preserved  in  it  (the  Military  Acade- 
my,) and  the  youth  are  well  instructed  in  every 
science  connected  with  the  great  object  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  are  also  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  the  practical  parts  of  the  profession. 
•  ••••• 

*'  The  Military  Academy  forms  the  basis,  in  re- 
gard to  science,  on  which  the  military  establish- 
ment feests.  It  furnishes  annually,  after  due  ex- 
amination, and  on  the  report  of  the  Academic  Staff, 
many  well-informed  youths,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  occur  in  the  several  corps  of  the  army ; 
while  others,  who  retire  to  private  Hfe,  carry  with 
them  such  attainments  as,  under  the  right  reserved 
to  the  several  states  to  appoint  the  oflScers  and  to 
train  the  militia,  will  enable  them,  by  affording  a 
wider  field  for  selection,  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  power  Tested  in  congress  of  providing 
for  the  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia." 

The  annual  message  of  President  Jackson,  in 
1835,  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  Acade- 
my :  '*  The  present  system  of  military  education 
has  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long  to  test  its 
usefulness,  and  it  has  given  to  the  army  a  valuable 
body  of  officers.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  improve- 
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ment,  discipliDe  and  operation  of  the  troops  that 
these  officers  are  employed.  They  are  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  administration  and  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  various  matters  confided  to  the 
war  department.        •  •  •  • 

''These  diversified  functions  embrace  very  heavy 
expenditures  of  public  money,  and  require  fidelity, 
science  and  business  habits  in  their  execution ;  and 
a  system  which  shall  secure  these  qualifications  is 
demanded  by  the  public  interest.  That  this  ob- 
ject has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  obtained  by  the 
Military  Acadeipy,  is  shown  by  the  state  of  the 
service,  and  by  the  prompt  accountability  which 
has  generally  followed  the  necessary  advances.'! 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visiters,  appointed 
by  President  Van  Buren,  to  inspect  the  Academy 
in  1838  closes  as  follows  :  "  No  one,  how  invete- 
rate soever  his  prejudices  may  have  been,  can  ap- 
proach the  institution  without  a  lively  admiration 
of  the  fitness  of  the  location,  |md  will  hardly  be 
expected  to  leave  it  without  a  conviction  of  its 
utility.  *  •  *  Entertaining  these  views,  the 
Board  of  Visiters  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  an  insti- 
tution well  worthy  the  fostering  patronage  of  go* 
vernment.  Thoy  see  nothing  in  its  continuance, 
that  conflicts  with  the  republican  character  which 
all  our  public  institutions  should  possess.  Admis- 
sion to  it  is  open  to  every  condition  of  fortune  and 
of  birth ;  no  favoritism  is  known  to  have  been 
practised  in  giving  admission  into  it ;  and  the  great- 
est impartiality  is  apparent  in  the  administration 
of  its  justice,  as  well  as  the  award  of  its  privi- 
leges." 

"  The  present  condition  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my," says  secretary  Poinsett,  in  1839,  "is  very 
satisfactory.  The  importance  of  the  institution, 
to  the  future  character  of  the  army,  is  folly  under- 
stood by  the  department,  and  its  interest  will  be 
watched  over  with  vigilance  and  care." 

IVe  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  these  quota- 
tions. Enough  have  been  presented  to  show,  that 
but  one  feeling  has  pervaded  our  government  since 
our  revolutionary  struggle,  in  relation  to  the  ur- 
gency of  our  need  for  such  an  institution  as  the 
one  at  West  Point ;  while  the  testimony  is  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  the  mode,  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and  of  the  benefits  which  haVe  resolted 
from  it. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  in  this  place,  to  re- 
view the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Academy.  We  enter  upon  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  with  great  caution,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned.  As 
an  alumnus  of  this  great  institution,  we  feel  too 
proud  of  its  fame,  and  are  too  solicitious  for  its  con- 
tinued prosperty  to  do  aught  intentionally  to  injure 
either.  We  would  not,  however,  blind  ourselves  to 
its  defects ;  but,  conceiving  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  iDstitution  itself^  so  mach  as  to  the  mode  in 


which  it  is  conducted,  we  would  endeavor  to  re- 
move thera.  We  believe  that  the  Academy  has 
been  injured  in  this  respect  by  the  ultra-zeal  of  its 
friends.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been  m<^8t  grosdy  slaD- 
dered,  and  it  shall  be  our  object  to  expose  the  false 
charges  that  have  been  laid  against  it.  But  there 
are  points  in  its  government  and  discipline  which 
need  correction,  and  we  hope  our  position  may  be 
understood,  and  our  views  appreciated,  whilst  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  such  suggestions  as  we 
believe  calculated  to  advance  its  interests. 

The  first  objection  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  are  enti- 
tled to  precedence  in  appointments  into  the  army. 
And  why  not  ?  Woald  any  man  hesiute  to  prefer 
the  practised  skill  of  the  physician  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  quack ;  or  would  it  be  the  dictate  of 
prudence  to  commit  the  cause,  in  which  thoosaBde 
of  dollars  are  involved,  to  the  direction  of  a  tyro 
at  the  bar  1  The  strength  of  nature  might  over- 
come the  quackery  in  the  first  case,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  jury  the  want  of  professional  skill  in 
the  second  ;  but  ii  the  testimony  of  those,  who  have 
led  armies  to  battle  and  to  victory,  be  worth  any 
tbiog,  it  will  assure  us  that  tbe  science  of  war  will 
not  authorize  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  What 
was  the  experience  of  Washington  on  this  subject ! 
"  Whatever  argument,"  says  that  great  and  good 
man,  '*  may  be  drawn  from  partiealar  examples, 
superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  complicated ;  that  it  demands  muck 
previous  study;  and  that  the  possession  of  it  in 
its  most  improved  and  perfect  state  is  always  of 
great  moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation."* 

It  is  argued,  that  the  expense  of  the  .Military 
Academy  is  exorbitant.  Compared  with  similar 
institutions  in  Europe,  the  expense  of  West  Point 
is  trifling.  The  cost  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  a  cadet  is  about  $400  a  year,  a  sure 
which  will  favorably  compare  with  the  amount  re- 
quired in  the  higher  institutions  of  this  country. 

It  is  said,  the  Academy  has  failed  to  answer  the  , 
ends  of  its  institution.  The  copious  extracts  which 
we  have  made  from  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
war  and  Board  of  Visiters  sufllciently  answer  this 
objection.  But  it  is  said,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  leave  the  service  is  so  great  that  the  army 
cannot  be  supplied  with  the  material  necessary  for 
its  discipline.  If  there  be  any  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, it  has  been  met  by  the  law  of  congress  of 
1838,  which  requires  the  graduates  to  serve  four 
years  in  the  army  after  graduation,  and  this  period 
may  be  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  congress.  But 
are  the  services  of  the  graduates  lost,  when  they 
leave  the  army  ?  By  no  means.  They  carry  wiUi 
them  into  civil  life  their  professional  skill ;  they 
aid  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  militia;  they  are 
engaged  in  conducting  seminaries  of  learning,  con* 
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atructiDg  works  of  internal  improTement,  and,  in 
a  word,  advancing  all  those  interests  for  which 
their  education  so  pecnliarly  fits  them.  And  when 
the  emergency  shall  call  them  out,  they  will  be  found 
in  the  (Vont  ranks  of  our  army,  shouldering  the  mus- 
ket, if  not  wielding  the  sword  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  country.  To  strengthen  these 
Tiews,  we  would  again  refer  to  the  able  report  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  when  secretary  of  war,  presented  to 
th'e  house  of  repr^sentatiTes  in  January,  1819. 
While  urging  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  ad- 
ditional Military  Academy  he  says,  "  The  cadets 
who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  army,  will  return 
to  priTate  life ;  but  in  the  event  of  war,  their  know- 
ledge wilLnot  be  lost  to  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment may  then  avail  itself  of  their  military  sci- 
ence, and  though  they  may  not  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  the  duty  in  the 
army,  they  will  acquire  it  io  a  much  shorter  time 
than  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
military  education.  No  truth  is  better  supported 
by  history,  than  that  other  circumstances  being 
nearly  equal,  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  the  best  instructed  officers.*'* 

Nor  could  the  Military  Academy  be  advanta- 
geously replaced  by  a  number  of  military  schools, 
established  throughout  the  country  and  supported 
either  by  the  general  or  state  government.  Be- 
sides the  increased  expense  which  would  result 
from  such  a  substitution,  such  institutions  would 
lack  those  peculiar  advantages  which  would  seem 
to  result  from  a  single  national  military  school. 
The  military  organization  and  control  of  the  army, 
should  be,  as  is  most  wisely  provided  by  the  con* 
stitution,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government. 
Uniformity  in  discipline  and  greater  energy  in 
action  are  thus  secured.  A  single  national  school 
tends  to  harmonize  the  different  portions  of  the 
Goantry,  and  make  those  from  the  north  and  south, 
the  east  and  west,  look  upon  each  other  with  bet- 
ter feelings,  and  as  possessing  a  common  interest. 
No  one  who  has  ever  entered  the  Military  Acade- 
my can  have  failed  to  notice  this  happy  result. 
And  whUe  the  spirit  of  faction  would  attempt  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  go- 
Ternment,  and  array  the  prejudices  of  one  section 
of  the  country  against  the  other,  it  is  no  unirapor- 
tani  object  scoured  which  shall  blend  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  whole  community  together, 
and  break  down  those  sectional  jealousies  which  do 
so  unhappily  exist. 

But  the  objection  which  is  most  relied  upon,  and 
which*  is  urged  with  the  most  effect  against  the 
Military  Academy  is,  that  appointments  into  the 
Academy  are  conferred  upon  political  favorites. 
We  know  that  the  friends  of  the  institution  have 
denied  this  charge,  and  the  reports  of  the  Boards 
of  Visiters  have,  at  various  times,  examined  and 
pronoanced  it  unjust.  But  with  all  this,  we  can- 
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not  shut  our  eyes  against  the  fact,  that  the  largest 
number  of  appointments  have  been  conferred,  as 
government  patronage  usually  is,  upon  political 
favorites.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do 
not  side  with  those  who  would  make  this  a  reason 
for  abolishing  the  Academy.  But  we  would  ac« 
knowledge  that  this  evil  does  exist,  and  we  would 
endeavor  to  remove  it.  The  objection  is  not  met 
by  the  new  arrangement,  which  gives  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  members  of  congress.  They, 
of  all  men,  are  generally  most  influenced  by  the 
principle  which  is  here  objected  to,  and  the  prac- 
tice now  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  as  it  was  before. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not  persona] 
merit,  but  political  position  which  secures  admis- 
sion into  the  Military  Academy.  It  was  so  in  our 
day,  and  candor  compels  us  to  say,  it  is  so  now. 
But  this  evil  can  be  removed,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Academy  should  be  active  in  doing  it.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  simple  one.  The  present  law  entitles 
each  state  to  as  many  cadets  as  it  has  members  in 
the  lower  house  of  congress.  Let  the  secretary 
of  war  immediately  afler  each  January  examina- 
tion, notify  the  governor  of  the  states  of  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies  existing  in  each  stale,  and  let  the 
appointment  be  left  with  the  state  legislatures.  We 
would  suggest  that,  if  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
the  primary  schools  were  required  to  report  to  the 
governors  of  their  respective  states  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  most  apt  scholars,  the  appointments 
might  be  most  advantageously  made  from  these  can- 
didates by  lottery.  As  appointments  are  now  made, 
at  least  ttoo  thirds  of  each  class  admitted  are  una- 
ble to  graduate.  The  proportion  would  not  be  so 
great  by  the  plan  recommended. 

We  will  not  stop  to  answer  the  idle  objection 
which  is  sometimes  presented,  that  justice  is  not 
awarded  to  all  the  cadets  by  the  officers  of  the 
Academy.  This  is  generally  the  subterfuge  of 
unworthy  characters,  who  would  attempt  thereby 
to  cover  their  own  deficiences  and  misconduct. 
Such  excuses  are  too  well  understood  now  to  be 
any  source  of  injury  to  the  institution.  They 
rather  speak  in  its  &vor,  by  indicating  a  whole- 
some discipline.  But  we  pass  to  another  and  more 
serious  question,  which  we  would  examine  with 
more  care,  as  we  deem  it  one  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  involves  the  present  character  and  future 
usefulness  of  the  Academy.  We  allude  to  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  its  government. 
We  de  not  intend  to  argue  the  question,  whether 
the  discipline  at  West  Point  is  the  best  safe-guard 
against  the  indiscretions  and  vices  of  youth.  No 
unprejudiced  mind  can  doubt  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Military  Academy  is  perfect  in  this  respect, 
and  that  the  peculiarity  of  its  military  government 
gives  it  advantages  which  no  other  institution  can 
command.  But  more  than  this  is  needed.  A  de^ 
cided  moral  and  religious  influence  must  be  added 
to  this,  or  the  institution  will  be  nothing  more  than 
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a  whited  sepalchre,  fair  indeed  without,  but  full  of 
corruption  within.  It  is  the  settled  conviction  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  moral  and  religious 
culture  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  intellectual. 
The  heart,  as  well  as  the  head,  must  be  trained ; 
jind  the  institution  cannot  long  enjoy  the  public 
favor  which  acts  upon  a  contrary  principle.  How 
has  the  West  Point  Academy  stood  in  this  respect  ? 
It  has  its  chaplain,  and  the  cadets  are  required  to 
attend  Divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  But  has 
the  influence  of  the  institution  been  in  favor  of  re- 
ligion t  We  cannot  forget,  nor  would  we  do  injus- 
tice to  the  blessed  example  and  laborious  efforts  of 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,*  nor  would  we  omit  to  notice 
the  happy  influence  of  Dr.  Empie  and  Mr.  Picton. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  Bishop  McIIvaine  was  op- 
posed by  the  government  of  the  institution,  and 
the  argument  urged  that  West  Point  was  intended 
for  a  "  military  not  a  theological  school  V  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  from  1828  to  1838  neither  chap- 
lain nor  professors  exercised  an  influence  in  favor 
of  religion  t  We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  a  most 
decided  change  for  the  better  is  apparent  in  these 
respects  under  the  ministry  of  the  present  chap- 
lain. But  religious  instruction  should  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  exercises  at  the  Academy.  The  Bi- 
ble and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  should  be  sys- 
tematically taught.  Its  excellent  scientific  library 
should  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  works  of 
Scott,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Alleine  and  the  like,  that 
the  cadets  may  have  free  access  to  books  of  a  de- 
votional character.  The  soldier,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  needs  the  consolations  of  religion. 
His  profession  requires  him  to  expose  his  life  in 
times  of  danger,  and  its  forfeit  is  often  the  conse- 
quence. Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Academy  and 
for  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  partake  of  its 
privileges,  when  the  standard  of  the  cross  shall 
wave  over  every  head,  and  when  those  who  are 
preparing  thunders  for  the  uncertain  contests  of 
this  world,  shall  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of 
Him,  who  has  promised  to  all  of  his  followers, 
victory^  in  advance. 

A. single  further  observation,  and  we  are  done. 
We  have  oflen  thought  that  the  influence  of  the 
Academy  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  its  enemies,  in  a  great  degree,  silenced, 
by  combining  a  class  of  pay  with  free  cadets. 
There  are  many  parents  who  would  prefer  the 
military  education  which  West  Point  afibrds,  and 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  Acade- 
my could  then  extend  its  privileges  to  all  classes  of 
our  citizens,  by  aflbrding  a  gratuitous  education  to 
the  worthy  son  of  the  poor  man,  while  the  rich 
could  enjoy  all  of  its  advantages  by  defraying  the 
actual  expenses  of  their  sons.  The  condition  of 
the  gratuitous  education  should  be,  that  the  cadet 

*  It  is  a  gratifying  faet,  that  from  10  to  12  cadets  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  affected,  under  the  teaching  and  preach- 
ing of  Bishop  Msllvaine,  have  entered  the  sacred  office. 


should  be  obligated  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years 
after  graduation,  while  it  might  be  left  optional 
with  the  pay  cadet  to  enter  the  army  or  not.  If 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  be  not  too 
old  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  its  little  nursling 
in  our  own  state,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  a 
principle  which  has  been  most  successfully  adopted 
in  it,  might,  with  equal  benefit,  be  carried  oot  by 
the  general  government.  With  all  of  its  defects, 
as  American  citizens  we  should  be  proud  that  we 
have  such  an  institution  as  that  at  West  Point,  and 
low  indeed  roust  be  the  patriotism  of  that  indi- 
vidual who,  in  view  of  all  the  good  it  has  done, 
and  all  it  is  still  destined  to  do,  cannot  give  it  his 
hearty  God-spibd.  F.  H.  S. 


THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

raOM  THE  OBSMAN  OP  FB.  BBUCKBBT. 

Hope  you  yet  may  live  to  see 
The  kindly  spring  return  once  more ; 
Hope  remains  to  eveiy  tree 
Which  the  autamn  blast  swept  o*er. 
Hope  sleeps  in  the  silent  strength 
Of  their  buds  the  winter  through, 
Spring  will  stir  their  sap  at  length 
And  their  greea  leaves  spread  anew. 

"  Ah  !  1  am  not  like  the  trees. 
Which  a  thousand  summers  stand  ; 
Which,  when  the  dream  of  winter  flees, 
In  spring's  poetry  expand. 
Tra  the  flower,  weak  and  low, 
Opened  by  the  kiss  of  May ; 
Once  enshrouded  in  the  snow 
1  am  traceless,  gone  for  aye." 

Be  the  flower  weak  and  low, 
Cheer  thyself  and  bear  thy  doom; 
Kindly  nature  doth  bestow 
,    Future  seed  on  all  that  bloom. 
Let  the  storm  of  winter  then, 
Strew  thy  vital  dust  around, 
Hundred  fold  thou  wilt  again 
Rise  in  beauty  from  the  ground. 

"Others,  which  resemble  me, 
May  Moom  again  when  1  am  lost ; 
Ever  green  will  Nature  be. 
But  each  plant  must  fall  to  dust 
Let  them  be  what  I  have  been, 
1  myself  shall  be  no  more  \ 
Now  alone  I  can  be  seen, 
Never  afVer,  ne*er  before. 

*^  When  that  son,  which  flames  through  roe, 

Shall  one  day  wake  them  to  light, 

Can  this  soothe  my  misery, 

Which  condemns  me  then  to  night  T 

See,  he  fondly  would  beguile 

£*en  the  future  bud  to  birth ; 

Still  from  high,  why  doth  thy  smile 

Fall  on  me  with  scornful  mirth  ? 

^  Trusting  to  these  smiles  so  bright, 

I  spread  my  bosom  to  thy  ray. 

Gazing  on  that  fatal  light. 

Till  it  stole  my  life  away. 
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Lest  thy  pityshould  disgrace 
What  of  life  remains  in  me. 
Shrunk  within  myself,  my  face 
Will  I  turn,  and  hide  from  thee. 

«*  But  you  melt  the  rigid  ire 
Of  my  anger  into  tears, 
Take  my  life  and  let  me  rise, 
Glorious  God,  up  to  thy  spheres ! 
Yes,  you  even  sun  away 
Sorrow  from  my  fading  brow, 
For  all  I  ever  got  from  thee. 
Dying  will  I  thank  thee  now. 

**  All  the  breeses  of  the  skies, 
Which  have  fanned  my  summer  life, 
All  the  sports  of  butterflies, 
Hovering  round  in  wooing  strife ; 
Eyes  my  beauty  would  revive. 
Hearts  my  fragrance  charmed  to  glee». 
Hues  and  odors  all  my  life — 
Ay,  for  sll  be  praise  to  thee ! 

**  As  an  ornament,  tho'.  low, 
Was  it  given  me  to  shine, 
Like  a  star  on  Heaven's  brow, 
In  this  beauteous  world  of  thine. 
One  breath  I  have  yet  to  breathe. 
Let  that  breath  be  not  a  sight- 
One  look  on  this  earth  beneath, 
And  my  last  look  on  thy  sky. 

"  WorM*s  heart  of  eternal  light, 
Let  me  perish  in  thy  blaze, 
Be  thy  azure-tent  still  bright. 
Though  to  dust  my  robe  decays. 
Spring,  oh  spring,  I  bless  thy  light, 
Morning  breeze,  I  bless  thy  breath, 
Grieflese  sink  I  now  to-night, 
Hopeless  e*er  to  rise  from  death." 


THE  SPIRIT  0¥  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  WM.  MAXWELL  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  NAVY. 

Too  frequently  is  the  remark  made  by  those  who 
are  disgusted  by  the  turbulence  of  party  contests, 
and  the  energies  of  republican  emotions,  that  a 
changed  form  of  government,  productive  of  quiet 
and  repose,  would  be  desirable ;  and  the  attractive 
splendors  of  tho  external  circumstances  of  aristo- 
cratic governments,  the  pomp,  elegance  and  pride 
of  life,  the  sublimity  of  cultivation  and  refinement 
there  seen,  too  often  draw  sighs  for  the  equally 
diffused  plainness  of  our  own  country.  But  we 
think  a  contemplation  of  the  under  acting  influen- 
ces, in  both  eases,  would  reconcile  our  pride,  phi- 
lanthrophy  and  patriotism,  not  only  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  institutions  of  out  country,  but  to 
regard  their  ultimate  extension  and  promulgation 
as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  moral  designs  of 
Providence. 

That  influence  which,  next  to  and  confederate 
ipvitb  Christianity,  has  done  most  for  the  dignity  of 
hnman  nature,  and  contributed  most  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  family,  is  the  spirit  of  democ- 


racy. It  is  an  influence  springing  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  both  blind  and  vain  is  any  contest  be- 
tween the  narrow,  selfish  and  exclusive  institutions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few,  and 
that  steadily  advancing  principle  which  is  a  law 
of  God,  and  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object,  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  human  race.  History  has 
done  much  to  conceal  the  influence  of  this  spirit, 
in  effecting  the  iq^provements  in  man^s  condition 
which  have  marked  advancing  ages;  for,  in  re- 
cording the  deeds  of  prominent  individaals,  it  has, 
too  often,  forgotten  to  point  ont  how  far  those  in- 
dividuals were  the  creatures  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  how  far  their  characters  were  mould- 
ed and  controlled  by  that  of  the  masses  whose 
movements  they  appeared  to  direct  or  lead.  Such 
individuals  are  but  the  points  upon  which  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  age  concentrates  itself,  and 
are  the  levers  through  which  the  moving  power 
acts.  Even  the  glorious  character  of  our  own^ 
Washington,  the  most  perfect  model  of  individual 
greatness  which  history  presents,  was  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  diffusing  and 
extending  itself  among  the  people,  from  the  time 
when  the  refugees  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  first  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  oqr 
continent. 

What  have  individuals,  who  hare  been  sustained 
by  all  the  institutions  of  despotism,  and  had  con- 
trol of  its  forces,  done  for  the  people  ?  How  have 
they  directed  these  influences  otherwise  than  against 
the  interests  of  the  people,  save  when,  from  weak- 
ness or  danger  threatening  themselves,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  to  popular  privi- 
lege, for  the  aid  and  support  asked  of  the  mass. 
The  first  acknowledgment  of  popular  rights,  the 
charters  and  immunities  granted  to  ancient  cities, 
were  concessions  to  the  popular  power  concentra- 
ted in  those  cities.  Monarchs  and  aristocracies 
have  made  brilliant  contributions  to  national  glory, 
but  not  in  contests  to  establish  principles  beneficial 
to  the  people  at  large,  so  much  as  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, to  sustain  their  own  personal  interests  which 
they  have  regarded  as  those  of  their  nation.    * 

The  spirit  of  democracy,  which  lurked,  a  hidden 
spark,  among  the  people  in  their  darkest  days,  has 
won  every  human  right  from  despotism,  in  despite 
of  the  powers  of  despotism,  and  contrary  to  the 
habits,  thoughts  and  education  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Who,  then,  shall  calculate  its  influence, 
when  it  no  longer  lurks  a  hidden  spark,  but  from 
almost  an  entire  continent,  in  open  blaze,  sheds  its 
light  upon  the  world,  and  even  where  it  is  forbid-, 
den  to  manifest  itself,  burns  with  scarce  controlla- 
ble force  beneath  the  institutions  which  seek  to 
suppress  and  extinguish  it  t  The  spirit  of  democ- 
racy has  never  receded ;  every  political  convul- 
sion, no  matter  what  the  result,  has  tended  to  the 
healthful  advancement  of  democratic  principles. 
Ev6n  the  splendid  drama  of  Napoleon's  history 
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baa  been  subordinate  to  this  end.  It  swept  from 
the  mind  of  Europe  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
legitimacy,  and  showed  that  the  people  could  erect 
from  ihemseUes  a  throne,  mocking,  by  its  power 
and  splendor,  that  of  regal  descent,  and  the  changes 
which  ha^e  followed  the  empire  have  been  marked 
by  an  increasing  peroeption  and  acknowledgment 
of  popular  rights. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  point  to  its  turbulent 
outbreaks,  as  evidence  of  its  unhappy  influences 
upon  domestic  existence,  and  stigmatize  democracy 
as  mobocracy.  We  are  far,  very  far,  from  advo- 
cating or  defending  any  violations  of  law  and  order, 
and  we  deny  that  such  violations  are  the  conse- 
quence of  democracy ;  but,  before  condemning  any 
organization  for  its  imperfections,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  if  greater  imperfections  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  opposing  organizations. 

The  outbreak  of  a  mob,  not  being  a  systematic 
violation  of  human  rights  and  justice,  to  which  ob- 
servation has  become  accustomed,  strikes  the  at- 
tention prominently  and  forcibly,  while  outrages 
upon  right  and  justice,  beyond  all  comparison  far 
more  extensive,  may  be  committed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  legalized  despotism,  without  attracting 
general  remark,  and  with  this  great  difference ; 
the  injuries  of  a  mob  are,  in  lime  and  place,  limited 
and  local,  those  of  a  despotism  wide  as  its  domain, 
end  ever  acting-,  night  and  day.  What  injury  to 
life  and  property  can  be  committed  by  any  mob,  to 
be  measured  by  those  horrible  outrages  which  rob 
a  whole  people  of  their  sustenance,  and  drive  them 
to  vice,  jails,  and  alms  houses,  that  a  favored  few 
may  riot  in  splendid  pageantry,  and  laugh  in  luxury 
at  surrounding  misery  1  Again,  the  legal  outrages 
of  despotism  are^  in  most  cases,  the  deliberate 
result  of  studied  vice  and  selfishness ;  the  irregu- 
lar outrages  of  a  mob  are  the  spontaneous  rush  of 
many  minds  to  one  point,  and  that  point  a  principle 
of  virtue.  No  matter  what  the  violation  of  law 
and  order,  no  matter  how  degraded  the  agents,  the 
purpose  of  a  mob  is  ever  to  vindicate  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  some  violation  of  law,  right,  or  virtue : 
the  motive  is  good,  is  proof  of  the  purity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  democratic  spirit,  though  the  mode  of 
its  exhibition  is  bad,  and  is  to  be  deplored.  Better, 
however,  that  this  spirit  in  its  exuberance  should 
occasionally  storm  the  law  under  virtuous  impulses, 
than  that  an  uniform  quiet  should  be  produced  by 
a  systematic  violation  of  virtue,  human  rights  and 
human  happiness.  The  recent  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  insult  oflfered  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  cultivated  minds,  reli- 
gious principles,  and  national  courtesy,  finds  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  republican  mobs,  and 
shows  that  a  spirit  of  mobocracy  may  actuate  the 
most  refined  aristocracy,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the 
exclusive  reproach  of  a  democracy. 

The  enemies  of  democraoy  also  contend  that  the 


necessarily  uneducated  condition  of  the  mass  is 
adverse  to  their  capability  for  self  government. 
Such  persons  have  looked  but  superficially  to  the 
influences  of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Those  who 
live  under  it^  institutions,  even  though  without  the 
acquirements  of  letters,  are  not  uneducated.  From 
their  earliest  youth  they  are  thrown  into  unre- 
strained rivalry  and  collision  with  each  other,  which 
brings  into  play  all  their  resources  and  developes 
their  faculties,  under  the  stimulus  that  success,  in 
any  pursuit,  depends  more  upon  individual  merit, 
than  upon  adventitious  circumstances.  Each  one 
feels  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  and  control  in 
the  policy  of  his  country ;  its  principles  are  dis- 
cussed before  him  and  by  him ;  they  are  submitted 
to  his  judgment  and  decision.  Hence  the  citizens 
of  a  republic,  however  illiterate,  coarse  and  unre- 
fined, are  educated ;  have  their  faculties  under  con- 
tinual cultivation,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Increasing  time  will  proportionally  mark  the  ef- 
fects of  this  education,  as  our  national  character 
is  yet  forming  under  the  influence  of  our  instita- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  has,  likewise,  a  favo- 
rable and  humanizing  effect  upon  the  manners  of 
those  within  its  influence.  The  manners  of  a  de- 
mocratic people  may  not  be  marked  by  the  con- 
ventional forms  and  ceremonies,  which  characte- 
rize a  courtly  or  aristocratic  society,  but  there  are 
principles  at  work  which  give  a  general  diffusion 
to  a  courtesy  springing  from  the  heart,  although  it 
may  be  sometimes  ungracefully  manifested.  In  a 
country  where  people  are  divided,  by  political  in- 
stitutions, into  ranks  and  castes,  peculiarity  of 
manner  will  attach  to  those  divisions ;  and  those 
who  pride  themselves  upon  belonging  to  the  higher 
orders  will  naturally  seek  to  mock  their  position 
by  a  reserve  or  even  rudeness  toward  those  un- 
known to  them,  or  known  to  be  beneath  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  inferior  rank,  when 
with  admitted  superiors,  will  display  an  humiliating 
subserviency,  for  which  they  will  endeavor  to  com- 
pensate themselves,  when  their  true  position  is 
unknown,  by  vulgar  imitations  of  the  arrogance  of 
their  superiors,  and  henoe,  in  the  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse of  society,  manner  will  be  marked  by  the 
polished  assumption  and  arrogance  of  pride,  or  its 
coarse  and  vulgar  imitations.  But  in  a  country 
of  political  equality,  the  highest  social  rank  is  that 
of  gentleman,  and  this  being  defined  by  no  station 
or  pursuit,  all  feel  that  they  have  a  claim  to  it,  and 
will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, cultivate  corresponding  manners,  ma- 
king affability  and  courtesy  general,  as  has  been 
testified  to  by  foreign  writers  upon  our  country. 

The  literature  of  our  country  will  take  its  tone 
and  character  from  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
will  again  have  a  reflected  and  stimulating  influ- 
ence upon  that  spirit.  The  influence  of  hereditary 
usages  and  authority, — of  superior  and  excloaiTe 
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classes,  is  to  give  weight  to  dogmas  and  doctrines ; 
to  make  the  precepts  of  individaals  and.  the  dicta 
of  schools  superior  to  the  principles  of  truth  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  such  influence  that  these  usages^  au- 
thority and  exclusive  classes  can  maintain  their 
position,  and  hence  it  is  inculcated  as  a  greater 
merit  to  adhere  to  long  established  and  prescribed 
views,  than  to  be  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  showing 
forth  their  weakness  or  error.  The  continuance 
of  despotic  governments  and  governmental  reli- 
gions depends  upon  the  suppression  of  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  investigation.  The  influence  of 
democracy,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  send  forth  all 
minds  boldly  in  search  of  those  truths  and  facts 
which  contribute  most  to  the  general  good  and  hap- 
piness. So  untrammelled  are  men's  minds,  that 
many  strange  and  novel  ideas,  theories  and  plans 
may  be  presented,  as  is  seen  in  the  sphere  of  me- 
chanical invention^  but  none  will  become  perma- 
nent but  such  as  stand  the  test  of  the  general 
welfare. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
will  notice  another  charge  often  brought  against 
the  practicability  of  democratic  governments ;  the 
want  of  permanency  and  stability  in  their  mea- 
sures. We  think,  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
democracy;  its  being  a  law  of  God,  established 
among  men ;  and  the  same  in  all  ages ;  having  at 
all  times  the  same  ultimate  object  in  view ;  and 
that  object  the  universal  good  of  the  human  race, 
that  its  measures  are  those  alone  which  will  be 
permanent  and  stable.  True,  measures  and  policy 
must  be  experimental  and  varying  until  those 
which  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  democracy  are  discovered,  and  none  can  exist 
but  those  which  have  thisi  accordance.  Measures, 
which  are  now  the  settled  and  permanent  policy 
of  our  country,  have  had  to  struggle  into  existence 
through  the  discord  of  opposing  influences ;  and 
measures,  which  are  now  subjects  of  doubt,  con- 
test and  opposition,  will  eventually  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  true  fruit  of  democratic  principles 
and  claim  a  general  reception.  The  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy is  ever  onward,  it  cannot  recede,  and  none 
can  see  its  limits  or  its  end.  The  influences,  at 
which  we  have  glanced,  are  constantly  acting  and 
re-acting  upon  each  other,  imparting  new  impulses, 
and  giving  and  receiving  new  strength.  Every 
elevation  and  every  dignity,  won  for  the  mass,  gives 
it  a  claim  to  higher  elevation  and  higher  dignity. 
Already  is  conceded  to  the  people  a  respect  and  a 
position  which,  in  former  days,  would  not  have 
been  conceded  to  many  of  the  influential  and  ex- 
clusive classes.  As  the  advance  of  democracy 
tends  to  the  general  welfare  of  man,  and  as  this 
welfare  is  founded  in  virtue  alone,  no  human  power 
can  rise  superior  to  it,  and  it  must  finally  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  laws  and  usages  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  virtue. 
The  spirit  of  democracy  has  a  fitting  temple  in 


the  architecture  of  our  cojintry ;  and  while  con- 
templating our  mountain  ranges,  vast  rivers,  with 
their  teeming  vallies ;  our  ocean  lakes,  broad  and 
fertile  prairies,  or  listening  to  the  thunders  of 
Niagara's  flood,  may  every  member  of  the  repub- 
lic he  urged  to  make  our  country's  noble  architec- 
ture the  type  of  its  future  moral  and  political 
destiny. 


THE  ICELAND   LETTER. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

FVau  Stoben  possessed  the  handsomest  estate 
in  the  whole  country.  She  was.  fond  of  retire- 
ment, but  for  a  whole  month,  had  her  castle  now 
been  the  rendezvous  of  the  gay  world.  A  high 
festival  was  being  held  therein,  and  Frau  Stoben 
appeared  in  the  joyous  tumult  to  grow  young  again. 
But  it  was  neither  the  feast,  the.  garlands,  nor  the 
dance,  that  refreshed  her  heart  and  spirit ;  these 
were  always  within  her  reach,  for,  as  we  have- 
already  hinted,  she  was  the  richest  person  in  the 
whole  place. 

She  was  more  than  rich,  she  was  a  tender  and 
a  happy  mother.  Her  son,  Theodore,  had  just 
come  home  from  his  travels ;  for  three  long  years 
had  he  been  absent,  and  she  had  begun  to  fear  that 
his  love  of  roaming  would  prevent  his  ever  return- 
ing to  her  again ;  for  no  other  desire  appeared  to 
possess  him  but  that  of  visiting  strange  and  distant 
lands.  She  therefore  exhausted  her  invention  for 
means  to  inspire  him  with  love  for  his  ancestral 
abode,  and  left  nothing  untried  which  she  thought 
would  bind  him  to  his  home. 

But  the  noisy  festivities,  the  glittering  assem- 
bly attracted  him  not ;  he  was  enchained  by  that 
gentle  aqd  devoted  mother-heart,  for  such  a  heart 
he  had  never  found  in  any  zone,  among  dark  men 
or  white,  olive,  or  copper  colored. 

"Oh,  mother!  dear  mother,  I  am  so  happy 
here,''  cried  he,  as  he  ardently  kissed  the  precious 
hand  which  caressed  him ;  "  who  could  wish  for 
more  than  a  love  so  pure,  so  sincere,  so  ardent  \ 
Never  will  I  leave  you  again." 

This  was  repeated  many  times,  yet  did  his  mo- 
ther doubt,  and  thought  to  herself,  "  ah  !  this  is  but 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  when  that  wears  oflf  he 
will  again  wish  to  roam  \*^  and  all  her  observations, 
only  served  to  confirm  her  suspicions.  How  could 
she  otherwise  account  for  his  fixed  and  earnest 
attention,  when  the  oiinversation  turned  upon  fo- 
reign lands !  How  otherwise  explain  the  fact,  that 
from  the  whole  library  of  Herr  Habbakuk,  (the 
pastor  of  the  neighboring  village,)  he  would  select 
only  the  travels  and  leave  the  rest  unread,  although 
comprising  the  most  moral  and  entertaining  works 
of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 
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Therese,  (her  daughter  and  wife  of  the  Lair- 
dratli  Kulnif)  had  also  been  with  her  some  weeks. 
Her  husband  and  herself  had  come  the  distance  of 
fiAeen  miles  to  partake  in  the  general  hilarity ;  and 
both  endeavored  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
anxious  parent. 

"  Let  Theodore  marry,"  said  the  Laodrath,  "  and 
then  he  will  certainly  remain  with  you ;  nothing 
fetters  one  more  effectually  to  home  and  fatherland, 
than  a  happy  marriage." 

•*  If,"  remarked  Therese,  "  he  has  not  fallen  in 
love  with  some  fair  Laplander,  he  will  not  fail  to 
settle  here." 

"  But  think,  my  child,"  said  Frau  Stoben,  ^'  be 
has  for  the  last  month  seen  all  the  maidens  in  our 
vicinity,  far  and  near,  and  they  all  pass  before  him 
like  so  many  paper  dolls.  He  is  meanwhile  very 
melancholy,  and  if  you  would  have  him  converse 
at  all,  you  most  talk  to  him  of  Norway,  or  some 
far  distant  region." 

"  Melancholy  is  he  ?"  asked  Therese,  ''  do  you 
know  whether  the  Lapland  girls  are  pretty  or  not  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  answered  her  husband,  "  remarka- 
bly so  for  people  who  love  to  drink  train  oil." 

Frau  Stoben  pondered  over  these  suspicions 
words  of  her  son-in-law,  and  sought  in  vain  for  a 
clue  to  unravel  this  entangled  skein. 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  they  who  are  fond  of 
drinking  train  oil  1"  asked  she.  ^'  You  must  take 
me  for  an  ignorant  old  woman,  thus  to  mock  me, 
my  son." 

"They  are  Laplanders,  mother,"  replied  the 
Landrath,  as  he  laughingly  threw  back  his  head. 

"  Are  there  none  but  Laplanders  who  are  food 
of  that  delightful  beverage  1"  inquired  Therese. 

The  Landrath  again  laughed :  but  the  Frau  Sto- 
ben retired  to  her  chamber  sadly  disquieted,  and 
summoned  to  her  presence  the  faithful  Amos,  who 
had  been  the  trusty  servant  and  travelling  compa- 
nion of  her  son. 

"  Amos,"  said  she,  as  she  laid  her  hand  familiarly 
on  his  shoulder,  "  thou  knowest  thy  master  well ; — 
thou  knowest  him  better  than  I  do ;  thou  hast  seen 
him  daily  for  several  years,  while  he  has  been  ab- 
sent from  me." 

*'  Seen  and  conversed  !"  answered  Amos. 

"  Thou  wast  with  him  in  Lapland  1" 

**  Yes,  by  Heaven !  and  a  sorry  life  it  was ;  I 
sometimes  thought  we  had  reached  the  lower  re- 
gions." 

"  And  what  thought  thy  master  ?" 

"  He  could  scarcely  be  moved  from  the  place ; 
he  would  creep  into  their  buts,  in  comparison  to 
which,  our  hog-styes  are  lordly  castles,  and  at 
other  times  guided  the  sleigh,  in  which  I  frequently 
lay  like  a  log  and  half  frozen  besides." 

"  And  tell  me,  are  the  Lapland  maidens  hand- 
some." 

"  I  cannot  praise  their  beauty  much." 


"  Does  your  master  Iotc  train-oil !" 

"  How  do  you  mean  madame  V* 

"  Does  he  drink  it  V 

"  Eh !  Heaven  forbid !  not  a  drop  ever  weot 
over  his  lips,  or  mine." 

**  Are  you  in  earnest  1" 

^*  If  yoa  would  prove  it,  madame,  place  the  oil 
flask  before  him." 

"  But  when  he  turned  his  foot-steps  home,  did 
you  observe  no  discontent,  no  disquiet  in  him  1  Was 
be  entirely -satisfied  1  Ajb  he  neared  his  fatherland 
did  not  his  heart  sometimes  wander  to  the  strange 
countries  he  had  left  ?" 

**  You  have  guessed  rightly,  Madame  Stoben ; 
he  was  very  of^en  sorrowful,  and,  at  such  times, 
nothing  appeared  to  give  him  pleasure.  He  re- 
gretted, too,  not  having  visited  leeland,  or  Green- 
land, but  Iceland  seemed  to  run  most  in  his  head. 
There  was  a  certain  lady  there  who  had  somehow 
warmed  his  heart." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"  I  only  know  her  name  was  Ottilia." 

"Was  she  handsome?  Does  be  still  sigh  for 
Iceland  1" 

"  Only  yesterday,  madam, — *  worthy  sir,'  observ- 
ed I,  *  is  not  everything  kbont  us  here,  much  bet- 
ter than  in  Iceland  ?  if  the  lords  of  that  Island 
would  crown  me  emperor,  I  would  make  them  a 
low  bow — and  run  away.'  Upon  this  my  master 
grumbled  very  discontentedly  and  said,  *■  1  shall, 
during  my  whole  life,  regret  being  so  near  and  not 
visiting  it.' " 

"  Thou  shouldst  not  remind  him  of  Iceland." 

"  £h  !  if  Ottilia  does  not  remind  him  of  it,  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  particularly  careful  not  to  do  so." 

"  Is  she  married  or  single  V 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  he  occasionally  receives 
letters  from  her,  and  she  must,  sometimes,  write 
very  sorrowfully  to  him.  I  cannot  read,  but  I  know 
her  writing,  envelope  and  seal,  for  upon  the  last 
there  is  an  altar,  with  a  flame,  such  as  you  see  in 
the  Bible,  where  Abraham  is  offering  up  Isaac ; 
and  when  my  master  receives  one  of  these  letters, 
his  whole  countenance  glows  with  joy,  and  the 
bright  tears  come  into  his  eyes ;  had  I  learned  to 
read  or  write  I  should  certainly  obtain  letters  from 
Iceland." 

"  Does  my  son  still  receive  letters  from  there  ?" 

"Aye!  Blessed  Heaven  !  certainly.  One  came 
only  last  Sunday,  and  he  was  so  happy  the  whole 
day,  you  would  have  supposed  the  shoemaker  had 
pot  wings  to  the  soles  of  his  shoes ;  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  tread  the  earth.  Ah,  my  dear  lady, 
Iceland  must  be  a  noble  place,  at  least  to  judge 
from  the  letters.  Could  I  but  read,  I  would  re- 
ceive such  or  none  at  all ;  and  one  can  get  them 
here  so  cheap  too ;  in  Kaarlstrong  I  had  to  pay  as 
many  guilders,  as  I  have  to  give  kreutsers  here. 
The  post  is  much  better  arranged  in  this  place, 
than  in  Norway,  or  Lapland. 
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Frau  Stoben  dismissed  the  chatteringr  Amos,  but 
her  soul  was  deeply  troubled.  She  had  heard  only 
too  mach  :  the  letters  from  Iceland  destroyed  her 
peace. 

Therese  first  drew  from  her  mother  the  secret 
of  the  Iceland  correspondent,  then  determined  to 
8oWe  the  mystery ;  and  intent  on  this  purpose,  one 
momiog  entered  her  brothers  apartment,  and  as 
Theodore  sprang  to  meet  her,  she  threw  her  arms 
axoand  his  neck,  while  she  said,  in  a  caressing 
tone,  "  you  will  remain  with  us,  will  you  not  1  are 
you  not  free  to  do  so  ?  Does  any  magnet  draw  you 
hence  1" 

Theodore  colored,  but  Therese  still  held  him 
fast  in  her  arms,  and  fixed  her  eyes  searchingly 
upon  his  face,  till  he  looked  down  and  smiled; 
♦'  Thou  hast  answered,"  continued  she. 

"  How  1  I  understand  you  liot  *•' 

"  Then  I  am  cleverer  than  you.  Thou  lovest ; 
I  know  it." 

♦*  You  are  mocking  me  Therese." 

"  No,  indeed  !  but  why  bringest  thou  not  thy 
lady  love  with  thee  ?" 

••Who?" 

"The  fair  letter- writer  in — where  is  the  place? 
Iceland,  I  think ;  confide  in  me,  Theodore,  I  am 
a  woman  ;  I  too  have  loved,  but  have  not  certainly, 
from  that  cause,  been  forced  to  travel  in  Lapland." 

Theodore  gazed  upon  his  sister  with  astonish^ 
ment,  but  she  went  on.  "  Now,  dear  Theodore, 
discard  this  mystery,  our  mother,  all  of  us  wish  to 
see  you  happy.  Thou  lovest — well — make  the 
maiden  thy  wife  ;  only  giveup  this  unhappy  desire 
of  going  to  Iceland.  Our  mother  would  die  of 
grief,  and  I  should  not  survive  her  loss.  Theo- 
dore thou  wast  ever  a  good  son,  a  good  brother, 
wilt  thou  be  so  no  longer  1  tell  me,  thou  art  in 
love ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  know  n<»t." 

"  That  is  indeed  amusing,  our  young  man  knows 
not  whether  he  loves  or  not !  I  can  tell  better-— if 
I  were  to  present  you  a  letter,  sealed  with  a  flaming 
altar,  would  you  not  at  least  blush  ?" 

He  did  so  as  she  spoke,  and  she  kissed  his  glow- 
ing cheek  and  laughed. 

"  Ah,  Therese !  it  is  nothing  after  all,  but  folly." 

"What  is?" 

"  This  love  affair  of  which  thou  speakest." 

•*  Oh  you  lords  of  creation,  of  what  follies  are 
yoa  not  guilty,  when  once  we  poor  women  bewitch 
you." 

"You  will  not  laugh  at  me,  Therese,  if  I  tell 
yoa." 

"  No !  I  will  pity  you." 

**  Then  you  shall  know  all ;  but  you  will  laugh ; 
I  myself  feel  that  the  whole  affair  is  preposterous, 
romantic,  foolish." 

••  You  are  too  reasonable  for  a  lover ;  a  love 
that  has  nothing  in  it  preposterous,  romantic,  or 


foolish,  is  no  longer  love.    *•  But  on  with  your 
story ;  was  not  my  own  wooing  like  a  fairy  tale." 

'*  I  will  tell  thee  all,  and  thou  shalt  advise  me ; 
perhaps  thou  knowest  the  maiden." 

'•  Then  she  cannot  belong  to  Iceland." 

",No,  Therese,  to  the  city  of  Grauenburg." 

"  Where  is  that  1  not  certainly  in  Norway." 

**  Thirty  hours  ride  from  here, — fifteen  from  the 
metropolis." 

"  And  where  have  yon  met  her  ?" 

"  No  where." 

"No  where !  So  then,  yen  are  not  acquainted 
with  her?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly — she  is  an  angel !" 

"  Now  I  comprehend  you  ;  I  hope  she  has  not 
wings ;  and  I  presume  she  still  inhabits  this  earthly 
vale  of  woe." 

"  She  resides  in  Grauenburg.  It  is  her  heart, 
her  mind,  that  has  fascinated  me,  for  she  is  neither 
fair  nor  wealthy." 

"  Not  fair !  Oh  that  is  nothing ;  you  say  you 
have  never  met,  and  if  thy  Donna  is  merely  an 
ideal  being,  it  remains  with  your  fancy  to  make  her 
fair  or  otherwise." 

"  She  is  pale  and  marked  with  the  small  pox." 

"  In  Heaven's  name !  how  do  you  know  ?  you 
have  never  seen  her." 

^*  Never ;  but  this  is  her  likeness,"  and  Theo- 
dore drew  from  his  bosom  an  ivory  minature. 

Therese  looked  at  it  a  long  time ;  her  brother 
had  truly  spoken. 

"  There  are  a  variety  of  tastes,"  said  she  at  last, 
and  some  of  them  are,  indeed,  surprising,  dear 
brother  ;  thy  saint  is  certainly  fao  beauty,  but  there 
is  a  look  of  amiability,  which  is  rather  attractive  ; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  what  you  love  in  this  picture." 

'•  No !  no !  I  do  not  love  any  thing  in  this  pic- 
ture ;  but  sit  down  on  this  sofa ;  it  is  yet  early, 
and  we  can  converse  without  interruption.  You 
will  be  secret." 

"  As  a  fish." 

Therese  seated  herself,  and  Theodore  began. 

"  When  our  father  died,  now  nearly  four  years 
since,  thou  kndwest  that,  for  the  consolation  of  my 
mother,  as  well  as  ourselves,  I  composed  a  monody 
to  his  memory,  and  the  music  thereto.  They  were 
printed,  and  six  months  subsequently,  I  received  a 
letter  which  came  from  a  lady,  signing  herself 
Ottilia  Wangen  ;  but  you  must  hear  the  letter,  that 
you  may  not  falsely  judge  the  maiden,  and,  saying 
this,  Theodore  drew  from  his  desk  the  following 
epistle." 

"  8ir :  It  is,  perhaps,  roost  unbecoming  in  me 
thus  to  address  you ;  but  pardon  a  maiden  who,  in 
the  overflow  of  her  gratitude,  forgets,  for  once, 
what  is  due  to  propriety.  You  have  saved  my  life ; 
I  have  lost  my  adored  father!  I  loved  him  too  well ; 
I  became  ill,  my  mind  became  deranged,  and  the 
physicians  feared  that  my  distraetioQ  would  remaia 
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incurable.  My  soul  dwelt  in  dreama,  and  I  wan- 
dered through  a  chaotic  world,  seeking  the  clear 
morning  light,  which  I  never  could  reach.  Much 
did  I  suffer.  The  realities  that  surrounded  me  I 
knew  not,  and  the  forms  which  I  thought  encom- 
passed me,  glided  about  like  spirits,  and  fettered 
and  hindered  me  from  reaching  the  holy  light,  the 
light  of  a  better  world.  Once,  in  my  deep  sor- 
row, I  heard  music ;  I  will  only  tell  you  it  was  the 
requiem  you  composed;  Ah!  you,  too,  have  lost 
a  father ;  you  too  have  suffered  like  myself.  The 
music,  which  I  believed  came  from  heaven,  en- 
tirely subdued  me,  I  dissolved  in  tears,  and  as  they 
fell,  the  deep  anguish  of  my  frozen  heart,  thawed 
beneath  their  genial  influence,  the  winter  world  of 
my  dream  vanished,  all  became  bright,  and  the 
morning  red  beamed  nearer  to  me ;  the  wandering 
spirit  shapes  transformed  themselves  into  my  weep- 
ing relatives ;  fever  ensued,  but,  through  the  usual 
remedies,  I  was  easily  cured. 

"  But  you,  sir !  you  have  saved  me ;  your  filial 
offering  to  the  dead,  recalled  my  soul  from  the  dark 
midnight  of  mute,  overwhelming,  despairing  mad- 
ness. Often  since  then,  have  I  relapsed  into  deep 
sorrow,  but  even  in  my  grief,  I  am  happy.  I  live 
in  your  music,  amid  your  reflections ;  perhaps  it  is 
only  a  new  mania.  Be  it  so,  my  father  deserved 
it  all ;  ah !  that  my  ashes  were  laid  with  his.  These 
are  the  first  lines  I  have  written  for  one  year ;  I 
made  a  vow,  and  now  I  have  fulfilled  it.  I  thank — 
only  forgive  me. 

Ottilia  Wanoen." 

'*  This  is  not  so  bad,**  said  Therese  smiling, 
'*  we  women  might  possibly  weep  over  such  a  let 
ter  as  this,  but  you,  with  your  stern  souls,  are  more 
philosophical.** 

"  One  courtesy  brought  on  another ;  could  I  be 
silent  to  the  address  of  so  loving,  so  sensitive  a 
creature  t  I  answered  her  letter,  T  mourned  with 
her,  I  consoled  her  and  myself.  This  drew  a  short 
answer  from  her ;  I  wrote  again,  and  we  became 
engaged  in  so  many  questions  and  answers,  that 
there  appeared  no  end  to  our  correspondence.  Un 
consciously  we  won  each  others  love,  each  new 
letter  was  a  new  step  to  confidence ;  our  spirits 
harmonized,  and  formed  an  union  whfch  differed 
wholly  from  all  the  common  connections  of  life. 
For  us  was  no  worldliness,  no  selfishness,  no  pas- 
sion. If  the  dwellers  in  heaven  loved,  and  told 
their  love ;  their  feelings  and  affections  could  not 
be  purer  than  were  our  own.  It  is  true,  this  spi- 
ritual communion,  this  pore  love  of  soul,  differs 
wholly  from  that  which  the  world  calls  friendship, 
love,  intimacy ;  it  is  something  onknown,  differ- 
ent,— perhaps,  as  thou  sayest,  romantic ;  be  it  so, 
a  name  neither  elevates  nor  degrades  it ;  each  feels 
it  in  his  own  way,  and  calls  it  after  his  own  sensa- 
tions. Oh !  Therese,  this  unknown  Ottilia  has 
taken  from  me  all  inclination  for,  all  susceptibility 
to  the  charms  of  those  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 


ed. I  have  known  many  maidens,  but  none  who, 
for  an  instant,  could  make  me  forget  my  charming 
invisible.  What  did  I  find  among  them  all!  Beings 
more  bone  and  flesh  than  spirit ;  beings,  the  love 
of  whom  but  fires  the  fancy  and  consumes  the 
heart  even  when  the  torch  of  Hymen  is  bat  newly 
lighted.  Beings  who,  after  the  first  novelty  of 
love  has  passed,  dream  only  of  coquetry,  and  think 
of  the  equipage  and  fortune  of  man,  more  than  of 
his  heart.*' 

"  And  who  are  not  one  jot  better,  or  worse,  than 
man,"  interrupted  the  Landrathine ;  "  I  must  mere- 
ly, in  passing,  remark  to  you,  Theodore,  that  yon 
are  very  rude,  and  remind  you  that  you  must  not 
forget,  while  seated  by  your  sister,  that  she  is  a 
woman ;  but  I  will  allow  you  to  proceed." 

"  I  said  but  the  truth.** 

"And  I  too,  dear  brother;  thon  lovest  the  image 
thy  fancy  has  created,  and  no  spirit ;  thou  ravest, 
and  in  so  doing,  form  no  exception  to  the  legion  of 
lovers,  who,  year  after  year,  and  under  every  silver 
moon,  rave  of  a  new  object.  Believe  roe,  Theo- 
dore, thon  art  no  an^el,  as  little  is  thy  sainted  Ot- 
tilia one;  mankind  has  been  the  same  from  aU 
eternity, — following  the  same  round  which  power- 
ful nature  compels  them.  What  you  imagine,  have 
many  others  also  fancied,  and  each  believed  him- 
self a  remarkable  being,  who  alone  made  the  grand 
exception  to  all  others  of  his  kind.  We  are  all 
wrong,  only  each  one  errs  with  regard  to  the  other; 
but  you  understand  not  what  I  preach,  Mr.  Phi- 
losopher, and  to  do  so,  you  must  become  a  married 
roan.** 

"  And  you,  in  your  turn,  do  not  comprehend  me. 
Think  what  yon  will,  I  know  Ottilia;  yon  shall 
read  her  letters,  and  then  yon  will  change  yoar 
opinion.  Do  you  think  I  should  love  Ottilia  less, 
if  she  were  married  ?  Do  you  think  my  affection 
for  her  would  be  diminished,  if  I  this  day  stood 
before  the  altar  with  another  V 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  both  enthusiasts,  and  en- 
thusiasm is  a  fire  that  must  consume  itself;  rain 
but  refreshes,  the  wind  but  increases  its  flames. 
And  neither  of  you  has  ever  felt  any  wish  to  see 
the  other  V* 

"  I,  you  know,  travelled  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
but  we  remained  correspondents,  and  were  always 
sinoerest  friends.  Here  is  the  copy  of  my  letter, 
wherein  I  informed  her  of  my  departure,  but  it  is 
too  long ;  I  will  read  only  the  most  important  part, 
that  yoQ  may  become,  in  some  measure,  acquainted 
with  the  sphrit  of  our  friendship. 

*-"  But  though  I  take  a  long  and  distant  joorney, 
loved  Ottilia,  still  I  part  not  from  thee.  How  part 
from  that  from  which  I  cannot  be  separated !  if 
thirty  or  a  thousand  hours,  if  a  brook,  or  an  ocean 
separate  our  persons,  our  souls  still  remain  uni- 
ted. Distance  can  but  delay  the  exchange  of  our 
feelings,  we  lose  something,  but  not  all ;  we  are  at 
least  certain  that  our  spirits  «re  together,  and  let 
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118  DOW,  in  the  moat  aolemo  maoner  in  which  the 
lifeless  lines-of  a  letter  can  convey  it,  whisper  to 
each  other,  *  I  love  thee  now  and  forever !'  Yes, 
Otillia,  thou  incomparable  maiden,  I  love  thee! 
Ah !  permit  me  when  I  address  thee,  to  ase  the 
simple  familiar  *  thoa ;'  I  am  mistaken  indeed  if  I 
have  not  raised  the  veil,  which  concealed  the  whole 
soul  of  Ottilia.  I  love  only  thee,  think  only  of 
thee  ;  the  farther  I  Temove,  the  more  strongly  am 
J  bound  to  thee ; — yes,  Ottilia,  be  whom  thou 
mayest,  remain  only  what  thou  appearest  to  be. 
A  prophetic  spirit  whispers  me,  that  we  shall  meet, 
that  I  shall  see  thee,  that  we  shall  see  each  other ; 
Oh,  beloved  Ottilia !  I  tremble  for  that  moment,  I 
almost  wish  that  it  may  never  arrive.  Ottilia,  we 
are  human,  we  are  now  happy  in  each  other,  but 
woA !  if,  when  we  meet,  we  should  not  please ;  if 


we  have  involuntarily  created  an  image  in  our 
thoughts,  and  find  in  each  other  something  which 
OUT  imaginations  had  not  taught  us  to  expect,  shall 
we  not  then  be  the  destroyers  of  our  own  happiness? 

^'  We  love  each  other,  we  are  united  as  brother 
and  sister,  the  secret  of  our  sj^mpathy  is  known  to 
US,  our  hearts  are  exhibited,  without  veil  or  con- 
cealment ;  think  then,  Otlillia,  of  our  personal  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time— how  then  t  We  have  never 
seen  each  other  before,  and  we  suddenly  become 
strangers ;  I  should  not  venture  to  approach  the 
unknown  form,  which  contains  the  fair  soul  which 
I  love,  and  which  loves  me ;  the  familiar  *  thou' 
which  we  use  with  the  pen,  would  die  anuttered 
on  our  lips,  and  we  should  find  meeting  hand  to 
hand,  far  different  from  meeting  soul  to  soul. 

**  Ottilia,  were  we  personally  to  see  each  other, 
it  would  be  with  us,  as  with  two  lovfrs,  whose 
spirits  meet  in  another  world,  under  another  form; 
we  should  see  each  other  and  sull  be  strangers; 
I  should  ask  if  thine  were  the  mouth  from  which 
spake  the  spirit  I  had  loved  ?  and  would  you  recog- 
nize in  me  the  being  I  had  before  appeared  to  youl 

"  Certainly  our  destiny,  Ottilia,  is  a  singular 
one ;  we,  full  of  tenderness  and  truth,  shun,  with 
terror,  the  moment  which  all  others  anticipate 
with  intense  eagerness.  We  are  spirits  brought 
into  contact,  and  who  tremble  for  the  body,  that  con- 
tains them ;  farewell  Ottilia,  if  I  dwell  on  this  theme 
I  shall  grow  melancholy." 

Theodore  ceased,  and  Therese  laughed  as  she 
said,  "  your  spiritqad  love  is  a  very  charming  piece 
of  nonsense ;  but  how  did  the  spirit,  Ottilia,  bear 
thy  absence ;  did  it  not  become  a  little  vexed  V 

''  I  shall  have  to  read  you  the  whole  of  our  vo- 
Inmiiions  correspondence  ;  but  now  sister,  our  time 
is  too  short ;  I  will  say  but  one  word,  and  then  I 
will  go  hence  to  Grauenburg ;  I  will  see  Ottilia, 
she  does  |not  know  that  I  have  returned,  nor  do  I 
intend  that  she  shall,  but  she  shall  see  without 
knowing  me,  for  I  will  assume  a  false  name.  Her 
letters,  though  directed  to  Copenhagen,  went  always 
first  to  Ii.|  where  dwells  my  friend  Mttller,  who 


forwarded  them  to  me,  wherever  I  might  be,  and 
he  always  sent  her  mine  which  were  invariably 
dated  from  the  same  place.'' 

**  I  perceive  that  your  innocent  spirits  appear 
pretty  well  versed  in  manoeovering,  but  sir,  you 
have  not  advanced  quite  so  far  as  you  suppose. 
You  have  called  on  me  as  adviser  in  yoor  spiritaal 
adventure,  and  I  have  therefore  an  inclination  to 
be  heard,  and  thou  shalt  take  no  step  without  my 
knowledge  and  approval.  Thou  art  in  my  power ; 
thou  hast  given  me  the  address  of  thy  unknown 
one ;  I  have  a  messenger,  and  can  write." 
"Wilt  thou  betray  me!" 
"  Thou  hast  met,  Theodore,  the  fate  of  all  great 
personages.  Thou  must  either  be  advised,  or  be- 
trayed ;  in  the  former  case  I  will  stand  faithfully 
by  you,  but  proceed  cautiously,  in  order  to  go  se- 
curely. The  happiness  of  thy  life  hangs  upon 
what  thou  wouldst  do  precipitately.  Thou  lovest 
no  maiden,  only  the  created  image  of  thy  phan- 
tasy. Thy  lordly  highness  knows  not  woman ;  our 
hearts  must  have  something  to  engage  them,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  thine  ethereal  Ottilia  is  a 
very  different  person  in  her  home,  from  what  she 
is  in  her  letters,  which  are  easily  written,  and  as 
easily  defaced.  This  heavenly  spirit,  which  has 
inspired  you  with  such  divine  enthusiasm,  eats  and 
drinks  like  every  other  human  being,  aye,  and 
thinks  too  of  marriage,  her  mirror  and  the  altar." 
"  In  Heaven*s  name  !  Therese,  I  beseech  yon, 
you  will  drive  me  away." 

'  "But  belie  vest  thou  truly,  that  the  good  Ottilia 
is  composed  entirely  of  air  and  light  1  My  heavens! 
why  should  not  a  maiden  think  of  marriage  t  it  is 
so  natural :  but  we  will  not  quarrel,  I  am  out  of  all 
reason  curious  to  hear,  how  Ottilia  received  the 
news  of  your  departure,  let  me  at  least  hear  what 
she  says  on  that  point."  , 

Theodore  obediently  opened  his  port-folio,  bat 
with  a  gloomy  countenance,  and  read  as  follows : 
"  You  depart  on  your  journey,  and  expect  to  be 
absent  for  two  or  three  years ;  my  beloved  friend, 
how  much  will  our  correspondence  be  increased. 
I  do  not  permit  myself  to  question  your  proceed- 
ings, but  if  I  dared— I  would  not  have  it  thus — my 
heart  is  used  to  deprivations.  Ah,  dear  friend, 
would  I  were  severed  from  all — would  I  were  with 
my  father !  1  am  a  poor  creature,  yet  still  possess 
too  much ;  I  would  loosen  all  my  worldly  ties,  I  have 
no  longer  the  wish  to  win  love,  for  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  lose  it.  Go,  and  be  happy, — ^you  will 
be  so :  ah  !  my  friend,  you  were  an  angel  who  de- 
livered me  from  darkness ;  you  have  finished  your 
good  works,  your  letters  abound  in  consolation  and 
instruction  ;  you  remain  the  same  to  me,  ^hat  you 
appeared  even  in  my  terrible  madness ;  my  har- 
rassed  spirit,  with  a  sisterly  tenderness,  inclines 
itself  to  yours.  W^hat  difference  can  it  make 
where  you  abide  t  Write  to  me  distant  or  near,  I 
shall  know  then  that  you  do  not  forget  me,  know 
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that,  even  in  your  hoar  of  death,  you  will  love  me, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  Hves,  that  could  cause 
me  to  become  indifferent  towards  you.  If  we  do 
or  do  not  see  each  other  in  this  world,  it  will  be 
all  the  same  at  last :  will  it  be  a  misfortune,  should 
we  die  ftr  apart,  without  ever  having  met  1  It  will 
only  be  the  history  of  two  souls,  which  met  in  the 
vast  universe,  loved,  made  known  their  existence 
to  each  other,  though  separated,  loved  faithfully, 
without  even  beholding  the  form  in  which  each 
one  was  enshrined.  It  is  better  so ;  you  are  now 
all  to  me,  you  would  only  become  less,  in  attempt- 
ing to  become  more.  If  ever  you  marry  show  my 
letters  to  your  wife,  they  will  not  make  her  jeal- 
ous. Go — and  be  happy — I  remain  ever  thine, — 
we  never  can  be  annihilated.  Lost  to  thee  here,  I 
shall  brighten  elsewhere,  and  ever,  Theodore,  for 
thee.  I  weep— wherefore  am  I  thus  miserable  ? 
I  have  one  only  pleasure,  ever  to  think  on  thee— of 
this  no  one  can  deprive  me,  and  when  I  no  longer 
dwell  in  thought  on  thee,  then  I  am  no  longer  my- 
self, Ottilia." 

"  And  is  this  thread  spun  any  finer  V*  asked  The- 
rese. 

**  Most  assuredly ;  we  wrote  frequently  to  each 
other,  we  felt  that  we  were  necessary  one  to  the 
other ;  after  many  entreaties,  she  sent  me  her  pic- 
ture— ^I  dared  not  send  mine  in  return,  for  she  posi- 
tively declared  she  would  not  behold  my  likeness, 
no,  not  even  my  shadow. 

"  Meanwhile  she  made  no  secret  of  her  daily 
increasing  interest  in  me  ;  as  time  passed  on,  she 
became  more  cheerful,  the  remembrance  of  her 
father  was  less  distressing,  but  she  now  began  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  my  return  home.  '  I  be- 
seech you,  Theodore,*  said  she,  in  one  of  her  last 
letters, '  do  not  endeavor  to  see  me,  you  would  cru- 
elly, and  with  your  own  hand,  destroy  our  elysium ; 
we  can  only  be  happy,  while  we  remain  as  we  are.' " 

•*  Truly,"  said  Therese,  laughing,  "  such  a  ro- 
mance, is  really  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
through ;  I  do  not  understand  this  lady,  but  I  doubt 
if  a  personal  acquaintance  would  increase  your 
happiness.  Both  deceive  themselves,  and  each 
other ;  your  ideas  and  expectations  are  entirely  too 
exaggerated  ;  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves, 
that,  with  all  our  spirituality,  we  are  still  creatures 
of  flesh  and  bone.  Til  wager  that  your  fancy,  (not- 
withstanding you  have  her  miniature)  presents  to 
you  a  lovely  maiden,  beaming  in  roseate  light; 
now,  if  thou  really  meetest  in  thine  Ottilia  only 
a  sickly,  sallow,  nervous  womati,  who  thinks  of 
her  writing  desk,  instead  of  her  domestic  duties, 
wouldst  thou  not  bless  thyself  and  turn  away  ?  I 
am  not  malicious,  I  only  love  thee  too  well,  not  to 
prepare  thee,  somewhat,  for  the  disappointment, 
which  must  inevitably  attend  this  whim  of  yours, 
and  indeed,  Theodore,  I  do  not  think  that  you, 
yourself,  can  anticipate  much  good  therefrom. 
She  beseeches  thee,  not  to  seek  her  personal  ac- 


quaintance. M^dens  will  he  maidens,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  have  a  most  wonderful  curiosity ;  mean- 
while, I  hold  you  to  your  word ;  in  a  fortnight,  I 
return  with  my  husband  to  the  Residence,  you  shall 
accompany  qs,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill-timed 
discovery,  yoa  shall  take  another  name ;  we  can 
easily  hear  from  Grauenburg,  and  take  our  mea- 
sures accordingly;  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"lam.^' 

"  Truly  mamma,"  said  Therese  to  Fran  Stoben, 
**  there  remains  but  one  course,  we  must  find  Theo- 
dore a  wife." 

^  That  is  true,  my  child,"  answered  the  tender 
mother,  **  but  remember  the  Iceland  letter." 

'*  Certainly,  and  for  the  very  reason,  that  this 
correspondence  will  render  him  unhappy,  must  we, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  procure  for  him  a  diversion 
of  iJeas.  We  shall  not  fail  to  do  this  in  the  Resi- 
dence, where  we  will  keep  him,  for  two  months  at 
least,  and  I  think  we  shall  banish  not  only  his  pre- 
sent infatuation,  but  his  thirst  for  travelling  like- 
wise !" 

'*  Oh  my  child !  couldst  thou  but  accomplish 
this !" 

As  soon  as  Frau  Stoben  had  signified  her  wil- 
lingness that  Theodore  should  depart  for  the  Resi- 
dence, Therese  hastened  to  her  husband,  and  with- 
out the  least  scruple  initiated  him  into  Theodore^'s 
mystery.  The  Landrath  scarcely  knew  what  to 
think  of  this  adventure  of  his  hrother-in-law,  whose 
judgment  and  intellect  he  had  hitherto  held  in  high 
estimation,  but  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  plan 
of  sending  Theodore  incognito  to  Grauenburg,  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  his  cure. 

A  fortnight  quickly  elapsed,  and  Amos  was  or- 
dered to  pack.  "  Oh,  my  master !"  cried  he,  "  I 
hope  not  for  Iceland,  letters  are  much  cheaper  here, 
the  air  is  milder,  I  should  not  this  time  return 
alive." 

*'  I  shall  not  go  so  far,"  answered  Theodore,  '*  I 
accompany  my  brother-in-law ;  but  one  thing  yoa 
must  promise  me  on  your  sou],  Amos ;  you  most, 
in  future,  tell  no  one  how  far  we  have  travelled, 
or  where  to ;  you  are  to  let  no  one  know  who  I 
really  am,  but  must  give  out  that  I  am  a  distant 
relation  of  the  Ijandrath  Kulm :  you  are  to  call 
me  Ludwig  Hohenheim,  and  you  are  to  remember 
this,  till  I  withdraw  my  command." 

Amos  saw  everything  in  order  for  his  master, 
the  party  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  in  a 
short  time,  our  friends,  with  the  exception  of  Fran 
Stoben,  found  themselves  in  the  Residence,  where 
the  Landrath  Kulm  had  an  elegant  establishment. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  stHl  Theo- 
dore, or  rather  Ludwig,  had  never  thought  of  going 
farther.  There  were  so  many  visits  to  make  and 
receive,  balls  and  banquets  were  continually  ex- 
changed, the  society  was  various  and  agreeable, 
abd  at  the  same  time  so  well  chosen,  that  a  tone  of 
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friendship  and  confidence,  such  as  we  meet  with 
io  a  family  circle,  pervaded  the  whole,  so  that  not 
only  the  balls,  and  the  banquets,  but  the  people 
themselves,  were  delightful.  The  pleasure  of  this 
social  life,  had  one  great  advantage  for  Theodore, 
it  never  wearied,  it  only  refreshed  him,  and  he  had 
Dot  anticipated  so  much  from  his  visit.  He  was 
always  present  at  his  sister's  parties ;  soon,  one  of 
their  most  important  members.  Intelligent,  well- 
informed  and  amiable,  he  quickly  became  a  gene- 
ral favorite  and  feh  himself  happy — and  yet — 

**What  is  the  matter  now,  simpleton  V*  asked 
hia  sister  when  they  were  alone,  for  she  never  ad- 
dressed him  thus  in  public,  "  what  troubles  thee  ? 
what  is  wanting  to  thy  dissatisfied  heart  ?  Do  we 
no  longer  please  you  ;  or  is  it  only  thy  discontented 
sein" 

"  It  is  only  my  discontented  self" 

**  My  husband  has  news  from  his  correspondent 
in  Grauenburg." 

"  What  writes  he  V 

**  Thou  canst  get  ihe  letter  and  see;  Ottilia,  the 
spirit,  has  travelled  to  Leipzig,  and  it  is  not  known 
when  she  will  return ;  there  is  mention  too  of  a 
Saxon  officer,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  be  engaged ; 
I  advise  you,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  her 
return,  to  go  to  Grauenburg." 

**  She  cannot  be  engaged." 

"  I  have  not  read  the  letter,  my  husband  men- 
tioned it  lo  me,  but  he  patient,"  and  Therese  left 
the  room;  she  returned,  however,  after  awhUe, 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  found  her  brother 
sitting  in  his  chair,  in  a  most  melancholy  mood, 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

'^  Good  news,"  cried  she*  Id  less  than  a  week 
Ottilia  will  be  here,  she  comes  to  visit  some  distant 
relations,  and  will  pass  through  on  her  way  back 
to  Grauenburg.'* 

Ludwig  Hohenhelm  (for  so  we  shall  now  call 
Theodore)  took  the  letter,  but  laid  it  noread  upon 
the  table.  \ 

"This  does  not  please  you  then,  you  really 
plague  me  with  your  caprices,  brother." 

"  Ah,  sister !  do  not  be  thaa  tormenting ;  I  feel 
truly  that  I  am  a  fool.  Leave  me,  I  pray,  I  will 
seek  Ottilia,  will  see  her,  but  I  pray  thee  speak  to 
me  no  more  of  her ;  can  she  after  such  oaths  of 
eternal  fidelity-^ 

"  Enthusiast !  shall  she  for  thy  sake  enter  a 
cloister!" 

"  I  cannot  believe  her  unfaithful,  she  loved  me, 
she  cannot  forsake  me — and  if  she  could — by  Hea- 
ven !  I  would  never  trust  woman  again." 

"  Not  even  me,  brother  ?  for  I  am  a  woman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word." 

"  Yoa  torment  me." 

"  And  the  fair  young  widow,  Von  Saar,  would 
you  not  trust  her  ?  You  blush,  01^,  Ludwig — Lud- 
wig, look  to  thyself  before  thou  blamest  another." 

*'  What  are  you  dreaming  of,  sister  ?" 


**  I  do  not  dream  :  I  would  willingly." 

**  I  tell  you,  sister,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Then  there  is  her  cousin,  Fridoline  Bornet,— 
were  I  a  man,  I  should  be  pozzled  which  to  choose. 
Fridoline  dances  like  an  angel,  and,  moreover,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  dances  with  no  one  more 
willingly  than  yourself." 

"  Yon  are  perfectly  intolerable." 

"  So  were  you  yesterday  evening  ;  was  it  polite 
not  to  address  one  word  to  me  1  and  to  go  off  with 
Fridoline  to  the  theatre  after  having  made  an  en- 
gagement with  myself?" 

».But"— 

'^  But,  indeed !  she  was  thinking  of  yon,  and 
you  were  dreaming  of  her,  and  meanwhile  I  was 
entirely  forgotten ;  indeed,  sir,  you  deserve  some 
punishment,  but  I  ^ill  forgive  you,  if  you  should 
fall  into  the  same  error  to  day  at  the  Frau  Von 
Saar's." 

"  I  go  not  thither." 

"  Ha !  that  would  be  beautiful !  She  counts  upon 
thee  and  expects  thee  to  tea  this  aflernoon  in  her 
garden  ;  we  come  later,  but  beware !  she  is  charm- 
ing, and  all  the  spirituality  of  thy  invisible  Ottilia 
will  assist  thee  little."  And  so  saying  Therese 
left  the  room. 

Ludwig  Hohenheim  was  an  altered  man,  and 
his  sister  knew  it ;  at  one  time,  he  desired  only  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  then  again,  ito  bis  rest, 
less  impatience,  wished  himself  back  in  retirement 
with  his  mother.  In  his  heart  he  bestowed  on  Ot- 
tilia the  bitterest  reproaches,  yet  he  did  kiot  find  her 
fickleness  altogether  displeasing.  He  became  lost 
io  a  labyrinth  of  hitherto  unknown  thoughts ;  since 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Ottilia,  her  name 
alone  had  filled  his  heart ;  for  three  long  years  had 
he  believed  sacredly  in  her  truth — ah  !  this  belief 
had  made  him  happy  in  Finland  and  in  Lapland, 
and  now  here,  in  his  home,  in  his  beloved  mother- 
land, even  on  the  very  way  to  see,  to  surprise  her, 
to  cast  himself  on  her  true  and  noble  heart,  now ! — 
and  there  suddenip  arose,  in  his  bosom,  a  wish— a 
thought,  that  would  not  be  controlled.  He  sought 
to  banish  it ;  he  read  Ottilia's  tender  letters,  but 
the  dimmed  star  of  this  sacred  being  was  in  its 
decline,  and  no  endeavors  could  arrest  its  course. 
Another  planet  reigned  and  brightened  in  its  place. 
Lud\(ag  threw  himself  on  an  Ottoman  and  hid  his 
face.  It  seemed  as  if  Ottilia's  spirit  stood  before 
him,  he  heard  it  murmur  her  plaintive  wish,  "  Oh ! 
that  I  could  break  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  this 
world  !"  After  some  time,  he  recollected  the  letter 
of  the  Landrath's  correspondent  in  Grauenburg 
and  hastily  seized  it :  near  the  conclusion  came  the 
few  lines  relative  to  Ottilia. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  myself 
am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  lady,  she 
belongs  to  the  literary  set, — you  understand  me ; 
but  she  is  highly  born,  and  is  at  present  in  Leipzig, 
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where  she  has  a  relation,  who  is  aa  officer  in  the 
Saxon  service.  In  a  few  weeks,  she  will  pay  a 
visit  to  sonoe  relations  who  live  in  the  Residence. 
I  will  endeavor  shortly  to  give  you  some  further 
information." 

''  Not  a  syllable  here  of  betrothal !  of  falsehood ! 
that  was  Therese's  own  invention  ;  she  loves  me 
yet !  she  is  still  true  to  me  !'*  sighed  Lodwig,  and 
walked  slowly  ap  and  down  the  room.  "  And  what 
does  this  pitiful  creature  mean  by  saying  sh6  '  be- 
longs to  the  literary  set  V  Is  a  woman  then  con- 
demned to  be  only  a  species  of  upper  servant? 
Who  shall  bound  the  intellectual  powers  of  this 
oppressed  sex  ?  Man's  sole  vocation  on  earth  is  not 
in  leathern  apron  or  robe,  with  pen  or  plough  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  and  as  little  is  it  woman's  only  be- 
hest to  be  when  maidens,  playthings,  when  wives,  to 
serve  but  as  nurses.  Woman's  spirit  looks  to  God 
and  eternity  as  well  as  man's ;  wherefore  should 
they  not  rise,  if  their  wings  will  bear  them.  It  is 
a  miserable  thing,  this  degradation  of  Heaven's 
fauest  work ;  this  amiable  Ottilia,  a  poor  orphan 
flower,  placed  beneath  the  thistle's  leaves,  blooms 
among  weeds,  unseen  and  unknown,  and  ah !  like 
them  to  be  trampled  an^^stroyed !" 

While  Ludwig  thus  resented  the  unfortunate 
phrase  of  the  Grauenburg  correspondent,  a  young 
lad  entered  the  apartment  and  presented  him  with 
a  packet.  '*  The  artist  has  sent  these  pictures  to 
the  Frau  Landrathine^^'  said  he,  bowing,  and  im- 
mediately withdrew. 

The  parcel  contained  several  miniatures,  first 
that  of  the  Frau  Yon  Saar,  exactly  like  her,  sweet 
and  sedueing  as  herself;  then  that  of  Therese, 
his  sister — and  Ihen — ^then — Ludwig  started,  gazed 
more  closely,  blushed,  trembled,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  staggering  to  the  ottoman,  he  sank 
with  his  burning  forehead  against  the  pillow,  the 
unlucky  picture  pressed  to  his  glowing  lips.  The 
kiss  he  gave  to  the  cold  glass,  might  surely  be 
forgiven,  for  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did,  while 
his  heart  beat  as  tuniultuously  as  if  he  were  com- 
mitting a  sin.  Ottilia,  thy  friend  wavers!  At  this 
instant  Therese  returned;  Ludwig  knew  it  not, 
heard  her  not,  while  so  still  did  he  lay  there,  that 
she  believed  he  slept.  She  placed  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  started,  she  bad  taken  the  other 
two  pictures  from  the  table,  and,  amazed  at  his 
bewildered  appearance,  inquired,  "  what  is  the 
matter!" 

"  I  am  not  well,"  he  stammered. 

"  And  in  such  good  company  too  1  have  you  ex- 
amined these  likenesses  V 

"  No." 

"  But  the  third,  where  is  that  of  Fridoline  Ber- 
net !  has  the  painter  forgotten  to  bring  it  ? 

"  No,"  and  with  averted  eyes,  Ludwig  drew 
forth  the  picture  from  under  his  hand  and  gave  it 
to  her. 

'*  It  is  she  to  the  very  life !''  exclahned  the  Lan- 


drathine,  'Mt  is  Fridoline  herself!  and  between 
ourselves  thy  sainted  Ottilia,  with  her  golden  hair 
shining  like  a  glory  round  her  head,  cannot  com- 
pare with  this  lovely  sinner  with  her  chesnut  curls.** 
Ludwig  started  up,  but  his  sister  seized  him — 
"  stop,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  wicked,  can  you  not 
take  a  jesti  give  me  a  kiss  this  instant."  He 
kissed  her.  **  Now  choose,"  said  she,  and  held 
behind  her  the  pictures  of  the  Frau  Von  Saar  and 
Fridoline ;  **  one  of  these  I  will  give  thee."  Lad- 
wig  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  "  no,"  said  he,  and 
suddenly  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  June,  the  sun  was 
near  its  setting,  and  when  Ludwig  entered  the 
summer  house  of  the  Frau  Von  Saar  he  found  the 
company  already  assembled.  During  tea,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  goods  and  ills  of  life. 
Ludwig  added  his  comments  thereto,  but  he  felt  in 
no  humor  for  exertion  or  argument,  he  knew  not 
why — but  we  are  better  informed.  Among  the 
fair  forms  assembled  there,  one  was  missing,  Fri- 
doline Bernet  was  away — no  one  had  noticed  her 
absence,  and  an  old  gentleman  was  the  first  to 
spe^  of  her. 

"Where  is  she  1"  then  inquired  some  one  else. 

"  She  went  into  the  garden  with  the  Herr  Yon 
Shau,"  replied  Frau  Von  Saar. 

**  A  very  charming  young  man,"'  observed  a  lady 
who  sat  at  the  card  table. 

"He  has  profited  very  much  by  his  travels," 
again  remarked  the  old  gentleman.  "  Let  him  tell 
you  of  the  dangers  he  encountered  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Robespierre.  He  beheld  the  fall  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  you  cannot  hear  him  relate 
that,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
sorrow." 

"  How  speaks  he  of  the  Corday  1"  asked  a  lovely 
blonde. 

"  With  perfect  ecstasy,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
truly  her  heroism  deserves  admiration.  Resolved 
to  rid  her  country  of  a  monster,  she  gloried  in  her 
Roman  death.  I  am  aware  of  all  the  reproaches 
and  censures  to  which  the  deed  of  that  noble  mai- 
den has  given  rise,  but  her  name  must  eventually 
be  revered  and  hallowed  by  mankind." 

The  old  gentleman  involuntarily  grew  warm  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  earnestness  communicated 
itself  to  the  whole  company,  producing  quite  a 
fierce  argument,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Frau 
Yon  Saar.  Ludwig  alone  remained  neuter :  he  stood 
in  the  circle,  with  gloomy  brow  and  folded  arras, 
and  heard  nothing  of  the  disputants.  "  So," 
thought  he,  "  she  went  with  Herr  Yon  Shau,  and 
he  is  so  very  agreeable  is  he  t  and  yet  she  knew 
that  I  was  to  be  here,  and  she  herself  requested 
me  to  come  early,  and  make  no  other  engagement, 
and  now  she  has  gone  with  him — and  yet  only  yes- 
terday during  the  dance  how  she  trembled  and 
cast  down  her  eyes,  stood  silently  before  me  for  an 
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ioittntt  and  then  baatily  rejoined  her  companions. 
Adoo, — when  the  laughing  and  talking  grew  loud 
and  general,  did  I  not  see  her  approach  the  place 
where  I  stood  ?  good  Heaven !  and  this  was  only 
coquetry!  ah,  Innocence!  what  formt  what  look 
mnst  thou  now  assume,  when  coquetry  takes  thy 
shape  only  to  betray !  No— no — FridoUne  is  no 
coquette  ;  where  is  the  harm  of  going  into  the  gar- 
den, with  any  one  V^  and  as  he  finished  this  solilo- 
quy, he  turned  his  back  on  the  company  and  stood 
at  the  open  door._ 

**  She  does  not  appear  to  tire  of  him  very  soon, 
truly  I  will  not  interrupt  so  tender  a  tete-ii-tete,  I 
might  intrude  at  a  roost  inconvenient  moment,'*  and 
thinking  thus,  Herr  Ludwig  entered  the  garden  and 
followed  a  path,  leading  among  flowers  and  fruit 
trees.  ''  Why  should  I  be  thus  interested  %  what 
matters  to  me  her  eager  look-out  for  a  husband  % 
no,  mademoiselle,  lov4^  whom  you  will,  it  makes 
little  odda  to  me,*'  and  he  drew  towards  an  opening 
in  the  hedge,  and  looked  earnestly  through,  both  to 
right  and  leA,  no  doubt  after  the  flowers.  He  was 
standing  near  a  luxuriant  rosebush,  and  broke  off 
a  beautiful  rose,  whose  half  opened  boaom  glowed 
with  the  richest  carmine.  "How  lovely!"  he 
exclaimed  ;  ''  I  will  carry  this  to  the  Frao  Von 
Saar,  and  will  find  a  time  when  mademoiselle  Ber- 
net  is  observing  me  to  present  it ;  she  shall  at  least 
know  she  is  not  quite  so  near  my  heart  as  she  be* 
lieves  herself  to  be.'* 

Our  hero  now  proceeded  through  a  kind  of  wil- 
derness, laid  out  after  the  English  fashion^  and  fol- 
lowed a  small  path  that  led  through  the  bushes  to  a 
high  and  rocky  precipice  and  there  sat  alone  Fri- 
doline  Bernet. 


Who  would  not  have  pardoned  that  charming 
culprit,  as  she  there  reclined  against  a  rock, 
shaded  by  the  drooping  ivy,  and  the  flexile  boughs 
of  the  alder,  covered  with  its  snow-white  blossoms? 
any  one  but  Ludwig,  the  unmerciful !  ah !  and  per- 
haps at  that  instant  she  was  thinking  of  him,  who 
was  without  pity.  There  were  no  traces  of  Herr 
Von  Sbau.  Ludwig  determined  to  act  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  her,  and  turn  into  another  walk ;  he 
did  so  and  found  himself  standing  suddenly  and 
tremblingly  before  her. 

FridoUne  was  really  frightened  at  his  unexpected 
appearance,  and  Ludwig  only  followed  his  true 
feelings,  when  he  stammered  his  apology  for  having 
alarmed  her. 

"  It  is  so  delightful  here,"  she  replied,  '<  that  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  myself." 

*'  And  I  am  distressed  to  have  brought  you  back 
from  a  fairer  world." 

"A  fairer  world!  yes" — she  paUsed,"  I  was 
thinking  on  a  friend." 

"  The  happy  one  has  cause  to  be  angry  with 


"  No !  we  should  not,  in  thoughts  of  the  dis- 
tant, forget  those  who  are  near." 

**  Permit  me  to  hope,  I  am  among  those  who  are 
thought  of  as  near." 

"  So  long  as  you  would  wish  it  to  be  so." 

"Can  you  doubt  that  wishi  Oh  that  I  might 
prove  it  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  singular ;  why  give  proof  where 
there  is  no  mistrust  ?" 

"  No  mistrust ! — ^you  will  then  believe  that  I 
plucked  this  rose  solely  for  you  1" 

"I  believe  you  willingly,  and  receive  the  proof." 

Ludwig  held  out  the  flower  to  her,  it  trembled 
in  his  grasp,  and  as  Fridoline  timidly  smiling  look- 
ed her  friend  in  the  eyes  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
receive  it,  I  know  not  whose  fault  it  was,  but  the 
bud  broke  from  the  thorny  stem,  and  fell  to  tlie 
ground  between  them." 

Frijdoline  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  Ludwig 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  faUen  flower." 

"  An  unlucky  omen,"  said  the  maiden  with  a 
smile. 

"  Not  for  thee,"  ^aid  Ludwig, "  take  thou  the 
rose,  I  will  myself  retain  the  thorn." 

"  Friends  should  sooner  share  them,"  replied 
Fridoline. 

"  Thus  will  we  do  it  then,  for  when  the  thorn 
wounds  me,  will  you  not  consent  to  heal  the 
wound  1" 

Fridoline  was  silent)  but  she  placed  her  arm  in 
his,  and  both  went  towards  the  rosebush,  which 
gi:ew  in  the  garden  walk.  The  way  was  short, 
and  yet  they  were  long  in  accomplishing  it,  for 
they  often  paused,  and  at  last  their  glances  met  in 
one  long  look.  The  aspen  and  the  weeping  birch, 
moved  by  the  evening  breeze,  waved  gently  over 
them — not  a  word  was  uttered,  but  Lud wig's  eyes 
said  softly,  "  I  am  already  wounded  by  the  thorns, 
wilt  thou  be  my  physician  V^  and  Fridoline's  re- 
plied, "  traitor,  you  gave  me  not  only  the  rose,  the 
thorns  are  also  mine."  They  moved  slowly  on,  a 
gentle  gliding  motion  impelled  them  forward,  so 
slowly,  it  was  almost  imperceptible.  The  aspen 
and  the  birch  still  whispered  sweetly  above  them, 
and  they  still  lingered  beneath  their  shadows ;  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  cast  down  their 
eyes,  their  souls  eommuned ;  for  them  was  no  hea- 
ven, no  earth,  nothing  near,  nothing  distant,  there 
was  no  .present,  no  future.  Am  in  arm  they  gli- 
ded through  the  walks.  So  glide  the  happy  spirits 
beneath  the  elysian  palms. 

When  they  reached  the  rosebush,  they  paused 
again,  and  Ludwig  longed  to  say  "  Here,  love,  I 
plucked  the  rose  for  thee ;  here  I  myself  first  ielt 
the  thorn,"  while  Fridoline  thought,  "  Ah !  how 
few  the  flowers,  how  numerous  the  thorns,  and 
when  the  leaves  fall  to  the  mother-earth,  the  tbonis 
only  remain,  and  they  endure  ever,  and  survive  aU 
joy." 

Her  beaotiful  head  drooped  sonrowfiilly,  and 
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a  aigh  trembied  on  her  lip.  Lodwig  pfucked 
a  fresh  rose,  and  agitated,  as  if  committing  high 
treason,  took  her  band,  but  a  slight  pressure  from 
those  delicate  fingers,  reassured  him,  and  bowing 
down,  he  kissed  them  with  rapture.  The  roses 
around  appeared  to  him  to  glow  with  richer  bloom  ; 
he  no  longer  felt  the  thorns — above  him  burned  the 
evening  heaven,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
shrubs  and  flowers,  bathed  in  a  roseate  light,  re- 
flected back  its  glories,  and  appeared  to  hallow  the 
hoiir  of  happiness  bestowed  upon  two  mortal  beings. 
They  moved  slowly  on  to  join  the  guests,  how 
gladly  would  they  have  remained  in  solitude  ? 

"Fridoline,"  whispered  Ludwig,  softly.  She 
answered  not,  but  her  arm  leaned  more  heavily  on 
his,  and  her  name,  pronounced  thus  for  the  first 
time,  by  his  lips,  sent  the  warm  blood,  with  a  new 
gush  to  the  heart.  The  sweet  sound,  '*  Fridoline,*' 
was  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  when  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  summer  house,  and  heard  suddenly 
a  loud  voice  behind  them.  ^  Herr  Hohenheim, 
Herr  Hohenheim,  a  letter  from  Iceland — a  letter 
from  Iceland."  Ludwig  started,  as  Amos  came, 
breathless,  through  the  garden,  holding  up  the 
aforesaid  epistle.  *'  Fool,"  said  his  master,  as  he 
« hastened  to  meet  him,  '*  why  raise  such  a  tumnlt  t" 
"  But  see,  sir,  it  comes  direct  from  Iceland,  only 
see!" 

Hohenheim  recognized  OttiIia*s  writing  and  seal, 
but  the  letter  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  un- 
fortunate moment ;  he  grew  pale  and  red,  and  has- 
tily retired,  leaving  Fridoline  somewhat  astonished 
at  his  abrupt  retreat.  "  From  Iceland !"  repeated 
she,  turning  to  the  honest  Amos,  who  was  gazing 
aAer  his  master,  whose  change  of  countenance  he 
bad  observed.    "  Yes,  Ma'amselle,  from  Iceland." 

"  Has  your  master  any  acquaintance  there  ?  You 
surely  do  not  mean  from  Iceland  V 

"Yes,  madam,  I  do  certainly  mean  from  Iceland." 

"  Has  your  master  ever  been  there  1" 

"  Never  in  his  life,  madam,  but  you  must  not 
talk  to  him  of  such  a  thing,  for  he  has  the  most 
intense  desire  to  go  there." 

"  I  can  scarcely  belicTe  that,  it  is  a  little  too 
distant." 

"  Hem !  it  is  a  mere  walk  for  us,  madam,  we 
haye  been  much  farther." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  we  1" 

"  Myself — only  myself,  madam." 

"  And  your  master  of  course  ?" 

"  No  madam — by  no  means." 

"  How  came  your  master  to  hare  a  correspon- 
dent in  Iceland  if  he  has  never  been  there  ?" 

"  Hem — ^yes — this  is  the  reason,  my  master  is — 
is — ^my  master  is  a  very  learned  gentleman,  and  in 
Iceland, — there  are  high  schools  and  learned  men 
also,  and  they  write  to  my  master;  I  know  all 
about  Rome  and  Venice  on  the  Adriatic  sea." 
And  Amoe,  who  was  much  puzzled  by  the  qneetions 


of  the  young  lady,  made  a  low  bow,  and  hastened 
away  in  pursuit  of  Hohenheim.  He  found  him  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  was  or- 
dered to  await  his  commands  at  the  garden  gate. 

Amos  departed,  and  Ludwig  threw  himself  on  a 
broken  bench ;  he  read  over  Ottilia's  letter,  at  least 
three  times,  but  we  only  extract  a  few  sentences 
from  many  which  majde  our  friend  tremble  with 
emotion. 

"  Theodore  !  Theodore !  I  long  for  your  return  : 
forgive  me — I  am  not  what  I  formerly  was,  a  dream 
this  morning  has  changed  me  entirely.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  intoxicated,  despise  me  not,  I  love  yoa 
unspeakably.  To  me  thou  hast  ever  appeared  ex- 
cellent and  good,  far  better  than  myself, — what 
more  can  I  say-^but  that  I  love  thee  %  Thou  hast 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  I  met  thee  on  the  shores 
of  thy  northern  ocean,  among  the  dark  rocks* 
thoo  hast  described  to  roe  so  oAen  in  thy  letters. 
The  heavens  blazed  with  the  bluish  rcxl  of  the 
northern  lights,  and  the  stars  gleamed  but  dimly 
in  the  fiery  horizon.  I  trembled  with  a  secret  fear, 
I  longed  for  some  living  being ;  Theodore,  I  have 
seen  thee,  thy  arms  were  around  me.  Ah,  mock 
me  not  f  I  am  a  drean>er,  I  was  so  even  in  my 
childhood,  and  was  but  too  happy  in  my  world  of 
fancies  and  imaginations,  more  so  than  in  the  real 
one ;  in  that  I  found  peace,  and  youth  and  love,  in 
this  I  met  only  perishing  beauty,  and  peris4iing  art. 
Return — I  will  see  thee.  Shall  I  die  without 
having  known  the  man  who  is  so  inexpressibly  dear 
to  me  !  who  saved  my  life.  I  will  love  thee  as  a 
sister,  be  thou  my  brother.  I  shudder,  for  I  feel 
that  my  hopes  are  doomed  to  wither,  my  wishes 
to  bloom,  but  bear  no  fruit.  Alone,  amidst  earih^s 
millions,  I  seek  for  a  happier  planet ;  no,  Theo- 
dore, I  ought  never  to  meet  thee ;  oh !  that  my  guar- 
dian angel  had  extinguished  my  torch  of  life,  even 
while  I  dreamed  of  thee." 

Ludwig  was  beside  himself;  he  wept,  he  kissed 
the  letter,  "  no,  Ottilia,"  cried  he,  "  no,  thou  celes- 
tial innocence !  I  will  never  forsake  thee,  I  will 
see  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee,"  and  he  has- 
tened to  the  garden  gate,  where  Amos  awaited  him. 

'^Amos,  pack  my  port-manteau,  and  bespeak 
port  horses — to-morrow,  at  four  o'clock,  we  travel 
forth." 

*•  To-morrow !  at  four  o^clock !"  cried  Amos, 
putting  on  a  very  long  face. 

'*  That  is  delightful !"  said  the  Landrathine,  who 
just  then  entered  the  garden  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  and  who  had  overheard  her  brother's  direc- 
tions. *'No,  Herr  Hohenheim,  you  go  not  so 
quickly,"  and  with  these  words  she  seized  his  arm 
and  drew  him  into  the  summer-house. 

"  Thou  hearest,  Amos  V*  called  out  Ludwig. 

"  Thou  hearest  not,  Amos,  upon  my  responsi- 
bility," said  the  laughing  Therese. 

'*I  mast  go,  indeed  I  must,"  said  Ludwig,  '*  I 
will  go  to  Leipzig." 
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"  Only  think,'*  said  Therese,  as  she  drew  him 
towards  the  circle  of  guests,  '*  only  thiok,  Hen 
Hohenheim  will  leave  us  in  the  rooniing,  and  has 
ordered  post  horses  for  Leipzig." 

The  whole  compaoy  rose  unaniiDonsly  and  sar- 
roonded  poor  Ludwig — beseeching  him  with  prayers 
and  entreaties  to  remain.  Fridoline  alone  stood 
quietly  at  a  distance,  and  rentured  not  among  the 
petitioners.  They  spared  no  caresses,  no  threats, 
each  and  all  had  so  much  to  say  to  him,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  contest  among  them,  who  could 
use  the  most  flattery,  the  most  eloquence. 

'*  That  Iceland  letter  is  to  blame  for  this,'*  said 
the  Fraa  Von  Saar  with  a  most  mischteTOUs  smile, 
"  who  knows  from  what  beloved  hand  it  corneal" 

**  A  letter  from  Iceland  V^  said  the  amazed  The* 
rese,  **  bow  so  1  when  ?  where  ?'* 

**Amos  announced  it,"  answered  the  young 
widow. 

This  produced  a  new  storm,  but  Ludwig  remain- 
ed unmoved,  and  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  de- 
parting in  the  morning.  There  was  now  a  general 
call  for  the  Iceland  letter,  and  their  ttischievons 
mirth  bad  risen  to  a  great  height,  when  the  an-' 
nouncem  ent  of  supper  induced  them  to  postpone 
the  cause  till  after  that  important  meal. 

Each  gentleman  selected  a  lady  and  led  her 
across  the  garden  t»  the  house.  Ludwig,  however, 
remained  leaning  against  the  window,  till  remark- 
ing that  Fridoline  was  left  without  an  escort  he 
silently  offered  her  his  arm. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  ere  Frido- 
line, disengaging  herself  from  biro,  took  out  her 
handkerchief,  and  pressed  it  to  her  eyes ;  Ludwig 
bent  over  her,  ^'  You  weep,"  said  he  with  an  un- 
certain voice.  She  answered  not.  He  attempted  to 
take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it,  and  said, ''  I 
pray  you  leave  me,  Herr  Hohenheim." 

**  Are  yon  angry  with  me  dearest  1" 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  also  wish  me  to  give  up  my  Journey 
to-morrow  ?" 

'*  No,  by  all  means  go  to-morrow — to-night." 

'*  And  is  it  then  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  you  1" 

"  No,  yet  go,  indeed  you  must,  it  will  be  plea- 
sant to  me,  very  pleasant." 

^  Well,  since  it  is  so  agreeable  to  yon,  I  will  go ; 
Oh !  Fridoline,  would  I  had  never  known  you.  I  am 
most  unfortunate,  you  know  not  how  I  am  situated ; 
I  am  very,  very  unhappy.  The  thorns  indeed  are 
mine ;  I  must  depart,  my  destiny  calls  me,  I  am 
deceived  through  my  own  folly,  an  extraordinary 
capriee  of  fate  has  destroyed  me ;  I  make  thee 
but  one  prayer  Fridoline,  only  one,  do  not  think  me 
false,  continue  in  my  absence  to  cherish  at  least  a 
feeling  of  kindness  for  me." 

Still  no  answer. 

"  Look  on  me,"  continued  he,  in  a  supplicating 
voice :  then  after  another  pause,  *'  are  you  indeed 
so  displeased  with  me  1" 


Fridoline  let  her  hands  fall  from  before  her  face. 
At  this  instant,  the  full  moon  bursting  through  the 
scattering  clouds,  shed  her  mild  glance  through 
the  twilight  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
over  the  fair  form  of  Fridoline,  as  she  stood  like  a 
gentle  angel  before  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
their  glances  full  of  love  and  grief,  "  Go  and  for- 
ever," said  she,  after  awhile,  "  go  and  be  happy." 

"  No,  Fridoline !  that  I  can  never  be." 

"  And  I" — she  could  say  no  more. 

'*  I  remain,  I  go  not,"  cried  Hohenheim,  as  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  pressed  Fridoline  suddenly  to 
his  heart.  She  looked  in  his  face,  beheld  his 
tears,  ^  dear  Hohenheim,  I  pray  you  go,  yon  must, 
yon  shall,  T  pray  you  go,  or  if  yon  will  not" — 

"Speak  on  Fridoline." 

**  Then  must  1  myself  depart." 

"  And  wherefore  ?  can  you  not  endure  my  pre- 
sence? will  you  not  look  on  me?  how  have  I 
angered  you  thus  ?" 

*  You  have  not  angered  me,  Hohenheim,  never, 
but  this  must  not  be :  remain  till  Sunday  evening, 
it  will  only  be  tliree  days  longer ;  then  I  also  go : 
ask  me  not  why,  mention  it  not  to  the  guests — ^will 
you  promise  me  ?" 

"I  will." 

"  And  you  stay  till  Sunday  evening  ?" 

"Certainly." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
heart,  and  they  rejoined  the  company. 

[To  be  coHtimud.] 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

BY  MARr  B.  HSWITT. 

O'er  a  bright  bloomiog  isle  in  the  far  lodimii  seas, 
Soars  aloft  a  gay  bird,  in  the  (Ace  of  the  breese — 
Soars  aloft,  while  the  air  with  his  glad  voice  outrings, 
As  the  wind  rashing  by  smoolhs  his  gossamer  wings. 

Away  throagh  yon  ether  thy  pathway  doth  lie, 
High  upward,  and  onward,  brave  bird  of  the  sky ! 
He  who  guideth  the  tempest,  aid  to  thee  doth  impart, 
Giveth  force  to  thy  pinion,  and  strength  to  thy  heart. 

Where  the  strong^plumed  eagle  soars  up  a/id  away, 
'Mong  the  bright  clouds  of  moming,  tby  mates  are  at  play ; 
Then  mount  ihee  in  gladneas !  swell  thy  clear  notes  on  high — 
Ah  !  why  hast  thou  wandered  thus  down  from  the  sky  ? 

Thy  gay  wing  is  drooping,  tby  plume  wears  a  stain, 
Thou  hast  stooped  thee  to  earth— thou  may'st  ne'er  rise 


How  like  is  the  spirit  that  soars  to  be  free. 
In  its  flight— in  its  fall,  oh,  thou  bird !  unto  thee. 
NeuhYork, 


SHE  IS  THE  lAST. 

She  is  the  last  of  ail  that  God 

Hath  given  to  oar  hearth. 
Two  brothers  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 

They  perished  at  their  birth ; 
Ah  1  fondly  did  we  hope  that  she 
Would  live  through  her  sweet  infancy. 
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Sb«  b  the  kst,  mod  tbere  slia  lies, 

BeiMAth  the  locust  tree. 
We've  laid  to  rest  with  strearoiDg  eyes 

The  last  of  all  the  three : 
WeVe  heaped  the  clay  above  her  breast. 
And  left  her  sleepiog  with  the  rest. 

She  is  the  last, — we  gire  her  up, 
With  silent  lips,  to  Heaven : 

Sabinissively,  we  take  the  cnp, 
Tis  biuer,  hat  tis  given : 

Enduring  still,  with  faithful  tmsf, 

We  yield  our  last  hope  to  the  dust. 


TOGA  CIVILtS  TO  AN  ^ <  OFFICIAL  MILITARY  S€AMAN.» 

OK  THE  BULBS  AND  BBGULATIONS  FOR  TBB  60YSRN- 
MCMT  OF  THE  NAYT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

August  S8lA,  1843. 
To  THE  Editor  of  trb  Sou.  Lit.  MBtsBROBR. 

Dear  Sir : — ^I  have  jast  re»d  "  »  reply  to  Togra 
Civilis,**  contained  in  the  '^  MBssBiraBit,"  for  An- 
gnat,  which  I  hasten  to  remark  opon,  althoogh  I 
t»reeaiiie  any  comnanication  now  made  mnat  reach 
yon  too  late  to  appear  in  the  number  for  September. 

The  writer  of  the  *'  reply"  misrepresents  my 
Tiews  on  the  tebjeet  onder  consideration,  not  in  a 
single  particular,  but  in  every  respect  and  gene- 
rally ;  and  presuming  he  loves  troth  better  than  suc- 
cess in  a  bad  cause,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
what  1  believe  to  be  the  errors  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  Notwithstanding  the  gentleman  shows  some 
irritation  of  feeling,  and  occasionally  soothes  it  by 
a  flippant  and  personal  allusion  to  my  vanity,  bad- 
spirit,  rudeness  to  captains,  qneruloosoess,  &c., 
and  although  he  complains  of  my  verbal  criticisms, 
and  finds  it  a  fault  that  I  quoted  Johnson^s  Dic- 
tionary, (and  I  quoted  accurately  too !)  I  will  let  it 
all  pass.  If  he  had  overturned  a  single  position  or 
important  assertion,  made  by  me,  I  really  believe 
he  would  have  done  the  cause  of  the  Surgeons  in 
the  Navy  more  injury,  and  himself  more  credit, 
than  by  gratifying  himself  in  personal  attacks  upon 
myself,  or  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton.  Thus  far,  in 
spite  of  its  effort,  the  exercise  of  bis  wit  has  proved 
to  be  a  harmless  amoseroent ;  I  shall  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  his  indulging  in  a  pleasure  so  innocent 
as  this  seems  to  be. 

I  am  proud  of  the  notice  an  "  Official  Military 
Seaman,'*  has  taken  of  my  tiny  effort ;  and,  if  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  discuss  the  differences  of  opinion 
existing  between  us.  If  he  prove  me  to  be  in 
error,  I  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  it,  and  profit 
by  his  instruction ;  but  let  us  avoid  personal  epi- 
thets and  citations  from  witty  authors  in  foreign 
tongues,  for  we  may  not  be  equally  expert  in  the 
use  of  such  weapons ;  a  rifleman,  with  choice  of 
distance,  ought  not  to-  match  himself  against  a 
Emall-swerds-man. 


In  his  "reply,*'  the  gentleman  has  not  ofieicd  a 
single  tenable  objeeixmi  to  any  position  I  have  wm^ 
snmed.  He  has  not  *'  oome  te  bis  feet**  in  a  cool 
and  candid  spirit ;  but  he  has  permitted  pre|iidioe  or 
ignorance  to  warp  bis  views  aod  lead  him  to  otter 
sophistry  for  argument.  His  attacks  upon  the  ooc 
much  loved  medical  chief  I  care  not  for:  that 
person  will  meet  his  deserts  one  of  these  days,  (if 
he  has  them  not  at  this  moment,)  but  the  injary 
he  has  done  will  not  be  soon  repaired.  The  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  Navy,  however^  is  not  and  should 
not  be  made  responsible  for  his  acts:  in  justice,  we 
ought  to  look  to  the  power  that  appointed  and  sus- 
tained him. 

There  is  evidently  an  attempt  made  by  the  ao- 
thor  of  the  ^  reply,*'  to  convey  the  idea  that  Dr. 
Barton  is  the  originator  of  the  discontent  existiog 
in  the  medical  corps ;  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
cause  for  complaint  in  any  respect  by  the  medical 
corps,  and  in  support  of  this  view  we  are  tsld, 
(page  457)  but  ootruly  told,  *^  it  is  the  deligfatfoi  pri* 
vilege,  and  even  blessing,  of  the  Surgeon  of  a  ship- 
of-war,  that  he  moves  in  a  path  of  duty,  where  no  one 
has  either  the  detire  or  the  capacity  to  interfere, 
and  that  he  is  thus  exempted  from  a  participation 
in  the  personal  conflicts,  jealousies  and  aonoyaoces, 
that  beset  the  subject  of  an  ever  present  and  active 
military  rule,"  implying  that  the  Surgeon  it  not 
^'  the  subject  of  an  ever  present  and  active  military 
mle :"  it  is  also  charged  that  the  medieal  corps, 
(part  of  it,  at  least  1)  by  the  prompting  of  this  same 
unfortunate  chief,  is  striving  to  attain  entire  inde- 
pendence of  all  military  rule  and  sabordinatioo— 
that  it  is  selfish  and  striving  to  advance  itself  aft  the 
expense  of  all  other  grades,  and  finally,  that  it  is 
hostile  to  the  whole  service  without  motive. 

In  support  of  these  serious  charges,  the  gentle- 
man has  not  alleged  a  single  "fiict  or  oireunastance 
in  proof,  and  has  totally  failed  to  show  that  his 
statements,  that  is,  opinions,  are  even  plausible. 

The  troth  presents  a  different  pictore.  Very 
many  members  of  the  medical  corps  hare  per- 
formed duty,  both  ashove  and  afloat,  without  meet- 
ing many  obstacles  from  commanders  of  vessels, 
and  have  deservedly  gained  the  approbation  of  all 
with  whom  they  were  assomted.  No  one,  per- 
haps, manifested  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  path 
of  their  doty ;  and  we  have  heard  "  Oflicial  Mili- 
tary Seamen"  take  credit  to  themselves  on  this 
point,  in  language  something  like  this— ^When- 
ever the  Surgeon  reported  to  me  that  any  thing 
was  necessary  for  the  sickj  it  was  instantly  granted 
and  got,  if  money  would  procure  it — ^if  be  said  it 
was  necessary  to  send  a  man  to  a  hospital,  he  had 
it  his  own  way.'*  This  i^  emphatically  true,  and 
how  lowly  sunk  must  humane  feeling  be  if  it  were 
untrue :  humanity  to  his  patients  is  advanced  to 
prove  that  the  Surgeon  himself  has  no  reasonable 
wish  ungratified !  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  if 
there  be  one  trait  of  character  more  strongly  marked 
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thu  aiMfther,  among  *'  Olictiil  iMilituy  Seamen'^ 
■Aott,  it  is  their  disposition  to  oomfort  and  saocor 
the  sick.  Sorgeons,  who  hare  craieed  mach,  know 
bow  nnexoeptionable  the  eustom  is  to  farnish  deli- 
cacies to  the  sick  from  the  officers*  stores.  If  a 
balance  were  atrock  between  credits  of  this  kind, 
and  the  anboly  charges  contained  in  the  inftuDons 
**'Iiqaor  civenlar,*'  the  Nary  Bepftrtment  woald  be 
deeply  in  debt. 

To  retarn  to  the  point^be  kindness  of  officers, 
10  siding  the  Snrgeon  to  procnre  q>pltanees  for  the 
relief  of  their  suffering  shipmates,  certainly  has 
Httle  bearing  npon  the  question  of  the  Surgeon's 
personal  rights  and  priTilegee— it  woold  not  be 
srged,  that,  beeoose  the  pnblic  etote-roonis  of  the 
ship  contain  all  the  toels  the  exercise  of  his  trade 
requires,  the  carpenter  himself  is  eariably  situated ! 

Military  subordination,  on  duty,  was  not,  aa4  is 
not  offeosiTe ;  nor  has  much  complaint  been  made 
on  the  score  of  physical  privations.  Medical  offi^ 
eers,  in  the  Nary,  are  placed  in  a  position  to  see 
men,  n<»t  nofreqoently  inferior  •  to  Chemeehres  ia 
every  aaental  accomplishment,  pass  them,  by  be- 
eeming  lieutenants,  hj  becoming  coimnandeiEs,  by 
becoming  captains — ^time  advances  all  their  asso- 
ciates, hot  leaves  them  fixed.  They  are  denied 
asHmUated  rattk^ ''  a^  distinction  putelp  nominal ;" 
and  ibr  the  want  of  it  they  are  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  to  all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  toeial 
inferiority,  in  a  coromiinity  where  the  apartment 
slept  in,  the  place  occupied  at  table,  the  precedence, 
(or  in  their  case  sequence,)  in  leaving  and  entering 
a  ship,  the  place  of  promenade  on  deck,  and  even 
the  fashion  and  decoration  of  his  clothes,  are  defi- 
nitely determined  by  the  grade  or  rank  of  every 
man  on  board.  This  community  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  men  trho  are  drilled  from  youth  upwards  to 
these  arietocratie  ^tinctiooe;  they  are  taught  to 
read  a  man's  worth,  officially,  by  the  buttons  and 
bullion  on  his  coat,  and  to  respect  him  aecerdtngly. 
This  is  traly  the  very  foundatoin  of  discipline.  But 
the  medical  offioei^  are  admitted  to  this  aristocracy, 
at  an  average  age  of,  perhaps,  four  and  twenty ; 
tiiey  have  been  cast  in  the  faith  of  democracy,  and 
have  stiffened  in  the  mould — they  cannot  bend  and 
ue  not  readily  taught  to  feel  socially  inferior  to 
their  new  companions,  who  treat  them  aa  inferior 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  because  their  butlons^- 
hieroglyphics  of  the  military  profession — do  not 
indicate  -ai^  rank  whatever.  To  be  without  rank 
in  the  midst  of  an  aristocracy  is  worse  than  being 
without  money  any  where ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
medical  officers  to  feel  themselves  worthy  of  a 
nearer  approach  to  social  equality  with  their  fellow 
servants  of  the  people.  But'  medical  officers  have 
no  rank.  Every  privilege  depends  upon  the  cour- 
tesy of  their  associates;  and  if  the  Surgeon  be 
fbitnnaie  in  his  shipmates,  he  may  have  no  cause  to 
complain,  but  if  not,  he  win  break  the  bread  of 


nothing  as  a  right ;  while  all  in  the  vessel,  whether 
above  or  below  him,  have  rights  which  can  be  al- 
ways sustained  on  the  ground  of  law  or  usage. 

The  freqoent  occurrence  of  instances,  showing 
the  want  of  rank  in  a  naval  or  military  commonity« 
created  a  dislike  to  the  sea-service  and  a  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  most  Medical  officers,  whieh 
was  not  lessened  by  comparing  their  own  with  the 
sitaation  of  their  professional  brothers,  either  in 
other  services  or  in  our  own  army.  On  the  neces- 
sity of  an  estaUished  rank,  and  of  the  justice  of 
okiming  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  vrith 
Medical  officsta  of  the  army  in  this  respect,  the 
corps  became  gradually  unanioMNis  in  opinion.  The 
want  of  a  head,  a  representative  of  the  corps,  had 
long  been  felt ;  and  a  majority  of  the  corps  be- 
lieved, that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
advanced  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  '^  Snr- 
geon  General  of  the  Navy,'^and  years  past.  Con- 
gress had  been  asked  to  create  it,  and  many  be- 
lieved this  mast  be  the  first  step  towards  improving 
the  position  of  Surgeons  m  the  Navy.  This  pro- 
ject, however,  was  most  wantonly,  furioosly  and 
insanely  opposed  by  the  veiy  man,  who  was  (eare- 
fully  t)  ^  selected'' "  from  among  sixty  Surgeons  of 
the  Navy,**  to  fill  the  office  the  moment  it  was  in^- 
stituted,  although  he  declares  in  an  address  ^  To  the 
House  of  Representatives,*'  (Feb,  98, 1843,)  that  it 
is  an  office  *'  he  neither  sought,  wished  for,"  nor  ap- 
proved*— ^and  his  sentiments  remain  unchanged. 

The  corps  was  disappointed  :  the  Navy  has  been 
disgusted  by. the  mental  antics  of  this  chief  who 
has  neither  the  S3nupathy  nor  approbation  of  his 
corps.  Even  in  creating  the  Bureau  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  a  stamp  of  inferiority  was  set  npon 
the  whole  corps,  if  not  upon  the  whole  medical 
profession ;  its  chief  was  assigned  a  salary  of  a 

The  reaaoDfl  n-hy  he  did  net  wish  the  office,  are,  pei^ 
baps,  contained  in  Uie  following;  extract,  from  **  a  polemical 
^eroonstrence  against  the  project  of  creating  the  new  office 
of  Surgeon  General  in  the  Na?y  of  the  United  States,** 
addressed  to  the  naval  committees  of  both  houses  in  Con- 
gress, '*  by  William  P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D.,  a  senior  Saigeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy,"  dec.  ice. 

**  Should  this  dynamic  office  be  created,  with  all  its  spe- 
ciously projected  utilities,  it  and  its  incumbent  will  soar 
like  the  balloonist,  by  inflation  and  the  levity  of  the  air 
within,  to  a  great  height.  On  its  first  rising,  the  community 
would  gaze  at  it  in  wonderment—  commend  the  boldness  of 
tbe  aeronaut  who  conld  ventore  to  ascend  in  so  fragile  and 
unsubstantial  a  machine.  He  will  soar  still  higher  and  higher, 
until  be  shall  become  dimly  seen  in  reduced  dimensions, 
and  will  finally  be  lost  tight  of,  obscured  from  vision- 
instruments,  advantages,  life-preservmg  apparatus  and  all — 
in  clouds  of  disappointment.  The  gazers  would  disperse 
and  he  be  not  heard  of  again,  until  we  should  learn, iiy  the 
public  prints,  that  he  had  precipitately  descended,  aAer  many 
and  precarious  attempts  to  direct  his  baloon  on  a  straight 
course  in  his  aerial  voyage,  at  a  place  of  landing,  fardistant 
from  its  rise,  or  perhaps  that  he  shall  have  met  with  inju- 
ries, oi  loss  of  property  or  life,  in  the  venturesome  feat." 
Believing  in  his  own  prophecy,  be  was  too  modest  to  with 
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thotisand  dollars  a  year  less  thao  the  salaries  of 
the  coordinate  bureaux  of  the  Navy  Department. 
To  call  attention  to  this  invidious  distinction,  a 
memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  signed  by  all  the  Medical  officers  who  were 
at  home ;  and  how  strongly  the  corps  felt  this  dis- 
tinction is  shown  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  signers  of  that  paper  were  personally 
hostile  to  the  very  man  who  was  to  be  earliest  bene- 
fitted by  the  success  of  4heir  petition. 

Now,  when  the  voice  of  the  corps  just  begins  to 
make  itself  heard,  and  its  cries  are  responded  to 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  profession ;  when  it 
asks  fur  what  cannot  be  reasonably  dented — to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  army  Medical  Corps, — 
after  it  has  won  applause  in  all  quarters,  and  re- 
ceives it  liberally  from  the  hand  of  its  warm  oppo- 
nent, (the  author  of  the  "  reply,")  its  members  are 
denounced  as  "  disorganisers,**  as  selfish,  and  are 
falsely  charged  with  seeking  their  own  advance- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Navy.  We  are 
told  to  be  content ;  and  to  make  ns  so,  we  are 
{uraised,  flaUered,  threatened,  and  appealed  to  in 
all  ways.  But  I  tell  the  gentleman  it  is  vain  :  we 
must  have  a  hearing ;  and  after  we  have  been  pa- 
tiently beard,  we  will  abide  the  decision — not  of 
the  Navy  alone — ^but  of  the  nation. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  medical  service  in 
the  Navy  is  so  very  popular,  in  the  profession,  that 
it  will  be  always  in  demand  1  How  many  resigna- 
tions are  now  taking  place  1  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  of  the  five  to  whom  commissions  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  have  been  recently  sent,  three  only  have 
accepted  \  Unless  there  is  reform,  the  Medical  Corps 
cannot  be  kept  filled  by  properly  qualified  men ;  and 
the  result  wUl  be  the  destruction  of  the  system  of 
examinations,  there  will  be  no  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  it  requires  very  little  discernment  to  fore- 
eee  who  will  be  the  sufferers,  or  who  will  become 
to  sea* officers  '*  the  companions  of  their  minds  and 
the  guardians  of  their  health.*' 

Of  the  importance  of  a  highly  qualified  corps  of 
Medical  officers  for  the  Navy  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  devising  the 
means  of  obtaining  and  of  keeping  such  a  coi;p8. 
Offer  as  easy  a  position  as  proper  discipline  will 
permit  and  an  adequate  pay  to  tempt  poor  men  of 
talent  from  the  beaten  professional  course,  and  the 
matter  is  accomplished,  provided  always  that  the 
Boards  of  Examination  carefully  discharge  their 
duties  to  the  government. 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  some  of  the 
positions  and  assumptions  of  an  **  Official  Military 
Seaman." 

The  *'  reply"  states  that  the  paper  of  Toga  Ci- 
vilis '*  places  in  open  view  the  new  and  alarming 
hostility  which  some  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  under  the  guidance  of  its  present 
representative,  the  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau, 
have  imbibed  towards  the  aearofficers  of  the  ser- 


vice— a  hostility  without  reason  or  provocation; 
and  which,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  not  likely 
of  itself  to  advance  the  views  or  interests  of  those 
who  take  it  as  a  principle  of  action.**  {Page  463 
of  Messenger,) 

This  is  error,  and  some  may  be  disposed  to  chsr- 
racteriae  it  by  a  stronger  term.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  members  of  the  Medical  Corps  entertain 
hostile  feelings,  recent  or  old,  against  "  the  sea-of- 
ficers of  the  service,**  in  the  sense  here  implied, 
and  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  writer  hioiself 
seriously  entertains  such  a  notion.  But,  the  Sur- 
geons of  the  Navy  have  long  felt,  there  is  some 
undisclosed  reason,  perhaps  of  a  personal  natore, 
why  their  claims  to  consideration,  on  several  occsr 
sions,  when  Regulations  have  been  proposed,  have 
been  unceremoniously  and  disrespectfully  cast 
aside.  This  very  ^  paper"  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  sneering  tone  of  the  replies  heretofore  made  to 
their  petitions  for  amendment.  The  Surgeons  ask 
for  nothing  that  is  calculated  to  injure  any  one 
grade  in  the  Navy,  or  in  any  respect  leeseo  disci- 
pline ;  but  they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  interests  of  the  Navy  geoen^y,  or 
any  grade  or  grades,  that  they  alone  of  all  classes 
in  the  Navy  should  remain  without  rank  or  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges,  and  continue  to  receive 
every  thing  as  a  personal  favor  from  the  Captain  or 
first  Lieutenant  of  a  ship ;  a  Medical  officer  was 
once  told  by  a  captain,  in  reply  to  a  petition  he 
preferred  at  sea,  to  have  a  place  assigned  him  to 
sleep,  (stating  that  midshipmen  occupied  the  state- 
rooms, usually  occupied  by  officers  of  his  grade, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  deck  or  in  the 
beds  of  officers  while  they  were  on  watch,)  that  he 
had  all  the  law  allowed  him — "  show  me,  sir,  any 
Regulation  which  entitles  you  to  a  room,  and  yon 
shall  have  it— if  you  do  not  like  your  situation  you 
may  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  don't 
trouble  me  any  further  on  the  subject."  Yet,  your 
correspondent  tells  his  readers  that  "  no  one  has 
either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  interfere"  with 
the  Medical  officer  "in  a  path  of  duty."  Tell  your 
correspondent  that  it  happened  once :  a  Fleet  Sur- 
geon, a  man  much  loved  and  universally  respected, 
on  account  of  bis  official  as  well  as  his  private 
qualities,  waiB  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  visit  a  vessel  of  the  squadron  on  special  duty. 
He  reported  the  Commodore's  order  and  requested 
the  first  Lieutenant  (now  a  commander)  to  give 
bjm  a  boat  to  enable  him  to  obey  il.  The  "  Offi- 
cial Military  Seaman,"  replied,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation, "  I  have  just  ordered  aix>at  for  the  ward- 
room steward,  and  you  can  take  a  seat  with  him." 
The  Surgeon  declined  the  honor,  not  that  he  ob- 
jected to  sitting  in  a  boat  with  the  ward-room 
steward,  but  there  was  something  annoying  in  be- 
ing associated  in  "a  path  of  duty"  with  a  ser- 
vant. The  seaman  rejoined, "  Then  sir,  I  shall  give 
you.  no  other  boat."    At  this  momeat,  the  Com- 
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modore  appeared  on  deck,  and  the  Sargeon  staled 

that  Mr. refused  to  give  him  a  boat,  unless 

he  would  share  it  with  the  steward.  **  Give  the 
Doctor  a  boat,  sir."  It  may  be  well  to  stale,  there 
was  no  personal  unkind ness  existing  between  these 
gentlemen ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  friends. 

I  roast  add  for  your  information,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
*<  the  first"  would  not  have  said  the  same  thing, 
either  to  a  Commander  or  a  Lieutenant,  or  asso* 
elated  any  "  Official  Military  Seaman,'' — I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  likes  this  appelatiTS — '*  in  a  path  of 
daty/^  with  a  ward-room  steward ;  and  I  humbly 
believe  that  the  Fleet  Surgeon  would  have  been 
spared,  on  that  occasion,  had  there  been  an  assimi- 
lated or  correlative  rank  established  for  Medical 
officers.  It  is  soeh  instances  that  has  driven  Medi^ 
eal  officers  to  seek  for  the  establishment  of  laws 
and  Regulations  to  protect  them  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  petty  exercise  of  petty  tyranny ;  and 
when  they  see  an  attempt  made,  either  wilfully  or 
through  ignorance,  to  fasten  upon  them  the  '*  abuses 
of  the  service,'*  can  you  be  surprised  if  they  re- 
sist, even  at  the  cost  of  being  charged  with  *'  a  hos- 
tility, without  reason  or  provocation*'  "  towards  the 
sea-officers  of  the  service."  Instances  of  a  simi- 
lar character  can  be  cited,  almost  without  number; 
yet  your  correspondent  assures  you,  *'  any  complaint 
of  former  ill-treatment  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from 
Medical  officers,"  {page  458.)  Why  ?  Because, 
says  *'  an  Official  Military  Seaman,"  ^*  They  were 
the  first  to  have  their  pay  increased,  and  the  double 
examination,  regulated  by  their  ovm  wiU,  gives  se- 
curity and  permanency  to  the  honor  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  corps."  Does  the  gentleman  really 
think,  because  they  were  the  first  to  obtain  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  a  very  small  ad- 
dition to  an  almost  contemptibly  small  pay,  they 
should  bear  ill-treatment  in  silence,  whether  pre- 
sent or  past — or  does  he  think  they  should  submit 
to  injustice,  because  they  pointed  out  and  secured 
the  way  of  making  the  Medical  Corps  honorable 
and  intelligent,  by  causing  Medical  officers  to  be 
twice  examined  before  receiving  the  commission  of 
Surgeon,  and  consequently  securing  for  the  '^  Offi- 
cial Military  Seameu"  and  others  in  the  Navy, 
when  sick  and  hurt,  efficient  professional  assis- 
tance— ^not  only  that,  but  protecting  them  from  the 
fatality,  ever  following  in  the  track  of  ignorant 
(misnamed)  physicians.  Because  they  have  done 
this,  they  are  called  upon  to  submit,  nay,  not  only 
so,  but  to  submit  quietly  to  injustice  from  the  very 
men  who  are  most  benefitted  by  their  successful 
efiTorts  to  elevate  the  standing  and  increase  the  in- 
telligence of  medical  men  in  the  Navy ! 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  '*  reply,"  gives  us 
some  very  significant  information  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  these  said  Rules  and  Regulations ; 
and  of  coarse  this  information  is  to  be  relied  on,  for 
the  reason,  that  an  '*  Official  Military  Seaman" 
speaks  as  if  he  himself  were  present  and  took  part 


in  t^e  formation  of  these  RegulatioDs,  or  he  speaks 
under  instruction  of  some  one  who  was  there. 

"  This  Board  was  informally  called  together,  by 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Rules,  &c.,"  previously  pre- 
pared by  himself  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  *'  In  the  progress  of  their  re- 
vision, the  Board  found  it  more  convenient,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department  (Qu  ?  Secretary,) 
to  adopt  a  neto,  (the  present)  form,^^ 

Again,  says  the  "  reply,"  "  when  the  Board  con- 
cluded to  enter  upon  its  duties,  it  was  immediately 
observed  and  regretted,  that  no  Surgeon  was  pre- 
sent— (why  1)  but,  upon  inquiry,  h  was  ascertained 
that  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Bureau  was  prepar- 
ing a  system  of  Rules  for  the  government  of  his 
own  corps.  The  Board  would  have  preferred  the 
personal  codperation  of  an  intelligent,  sea-going 
Surgeon." 

The  *'  Reply"  further  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  approved  of  the  labors  of  the  Board  and 
recommended  its  work  to  the  protection  of  Con- 
gress, and  urges  this  as  a  reason  why  every  body 
should  be  content  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
thus  prepared;  and  the  Secretary  thought  they 
roust  be  good  because  the  Board  approved  of  its 
own  work  ! — at  least  so  he  says  in  his  report — but 
the  reply  says,  **  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
desirous,  that  the  code  drawn  up  by  them  should 
be  suspended  for  another  year,  in  order  that  the 
accumulation  and  comparison  of  professional  opi^ 
nions  might  improve  what  they  had  done  in  a  short 
time,  and  under  the  pressure  of  other  duties." 

In  his  report  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatiyes,  the  Secretary  does  not  mention 
the  Attorney  General  as  having  participated  in 
drawing  up  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  but  he  says, 
distinctly,  that  "  the  code  now  presented  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  (the  Board)  conjointly  with  my 
otwi" — but  the  reply  says,  *•  the  Board  found  it 
more  convenient  to  adopt  a  new  form." 

The  reply  tells  us  there  was  no  Surgeon  on  the 
Board,  and  it  was  regretted  ;  but' the  Secretary  de- 
clares '*  the  different  grades  of  the  service  were 
engaged  in  this  duty,^^  adding,  ^  the  fact  that  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  as  now  preeented,  are  ap^ 
proved  by  all  of  them,  affords  a  strong  presuroptioD 
that  they  are  right." 

Besides  the  contiadiction  of  the  parties  quoted, 
it  is  worth  remarking  the  manner  of  obedience 
accorded  by  the  high  functionaries  of  the  land  to 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  dated  24M  May^ 
1842.  One  of  them,  delegated  his  share  of  the 
work  to  four  others,  in  opposition  to  the  implied 
will  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  as  expressed  in 
the  debate  on  the  proposition  for  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, and  the  other  one,  as  far  as  report  g^oes,  neg- 
lected the  subject  altogether.  It  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  to  ask  here,  what  has  become 
of  the  answer  to  a  resohtion  of  Congress^  (sessieii 
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1841-S,)  calliog  npon  the  Nary  Department  for  a 
Btatement  of  the  total  amoatit  of  sea  and  shore 
doty  performed  by  every  officer  in  the  Navy ! 

We  have  been  assared  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
read  the  code  prepared  by  the  Board,  wlien  his  re- 
port vrent  to  Congress,  and  that  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  in  it — and  we  were  led 
firmly  to  believe  that  all  the  lead  pencil  writing  in 
Br.  Barton's  code  was  done  by  the  Board.  Since 
the  statements,  both  written  and  verbal,  touching 
the  action  of  thie  board  and  others  on  the  Regnla- 
lioos  are  so  contradictory,  I  am  willing  to  suspend 
my  jadgment  until  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
my  information. 

It  is  a  republican  doctrine  that  the  public  acts  of 
public  men  are  open  to  public  discussion,  for  ap- 
proval or  condemnation.  Official  position  ought 
not  to  sanctify  either  the  etrors  or  crimes  of  men, 
unless  we  admit  the  practical  truth  of  the  assertion, 
"  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn."  The 
bare  fact  of  a  man  being  either  sailor,  saint  or  Sec- 
retary, should  not  protect  him  from  ridicule  or  re- 
buke, if,  unfortunately,  bis  conduct  merit  either. 
What !  shall  a  Secretary  deliberately  tell  Congress 
what  he  ought  to  know  was  incorrect,  and  no  man 
be  permitted,  even  in  self-defence,  to  point  out  the 
error  1 

The  members  of  that  Board,  we  are  told,  con- 
sole tbemselvee  with  the  reflection  that  they  left 
the  Medical  Corps  precisely  where  they  found  it — 
never  was  a  Board  more  easily  consoled — its  sin  is 
of  omission.  '*  We  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  done,^'  they  may  truly  re- 
peat in  concert ;  and  ^*  it  may  enlighten  some  of 
your  readers  to  learn"  that  the  only  grades  in  ser- 
vice, contented  with  the  proposed  Regulations,  are 
those  of  Captain  and  Purser--^*'  the  sword  and 
purse" — and  there  are  a  good  many  of  both  these 
who  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

We  confess  *'  it  would  be  impossible  for  tlie  au- 
thors of  those  complaints  (Surgeons)  to  show  that 
the  grade  to  which  they  belong,  has  suffered  in  any 
one  respect,  however  trifling,  or  lost  any  portion  of 
their  rights^  privileges,  dignity  or  independence, 
which  the  permanent  usages  of  the  service  have 
sanctioned :"  we  confess  this,  because  the  usages  of 
the  service  have  never  permitted  Medical  officers 
to  hold  rank,  rights^  privileges  or  independencey 
and  in  many  instances  their  personal,  individual 
dignity  alone  has  screened  them  from  many  annoy- 
ances— we  confess  it  in  humiliation  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Medical  officers  in  the  Navy,  as  far  as  rank, 
rights,  privtlieges  or  independence  are  concerned, 
cannot  be  worse.  They  are  now  at  the  mercy  and 
discretion  of  men  whose  leading  trait  is  not  per- 
haps forbearance ;  and,  though  we  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  many  '*  Official  Military  Seamen," 
who,  like  the  author  of  the  *'  reply,"  are  too  chival- 
rous, too  generous,  too  gentlemanly  to  abuse  the 
power  entrusted  in  their  hands,  yet  the  author  of 


the  '*  reply"  will  not  deny  there  have  been,  and  may 
again  be  exceptions. 

Your  correspondent  tells  us  the  Board  was  "  aware 
of  the  morbid  sensibility  which,  unhappily,  at  pre* 
sent  affects  a  part  of  the  Medical  Corps."  I  think 
that  it  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  corps  that  is 
free  from  this  condition,  which  he  somewhat  sneer- 
ingly  denominates  "  morbid  sensibility,"  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  cured  by  the  treatment  received  at 
the  hands  of  an  "  Ofiicial  Military  Seaman."  I 
respectfully  suggest,  if  he  would  imitate  Sgansr- 
relle,  (the  clown  in  the  French  play  he  refers  to, 
who  was  forced  to  prescribe  in  spite  of  his  own 
honest  protest,)  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  cause  and  remove  it,  he  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  by  laughing  or  sneering  at  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  patienU.  If  we  should  take  the  "  re- 
ply" as  an  embodiment  of  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  the  '*  sea^Kiffieers"  on  the  worth  and  claims 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  we  might  retort  the  sneer 
about  morbid  sensibility. 

When  speaking  of  rank,  (page  453)  the  author 
misrepresents  os  through  an  error  of  conception. 
He  says,  *'  Hence  arises  another  objection,  that 
the  Surgeon  gains  nothing  for  the  time  he  serves 
as  assistant  or  passed-assistant  Surgeon.  There 
is  no  evident  reason  why  he  should  J*^  Did  the  gen- 
tleman seek  for  one  ?  No  \  but  be  offers  a  reason 
why  he  should  not,  and  here  it  is — "  The  Lieate- 
nant  is  not  permitted  to  count  the  years  he  passes 
in  the  grades  of  Midshipman  and  Passed  Midship- 
man* The  condition  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is 
one  of  apprenticeship^  or,  to  use  a  more  delicate 
word  to  sensitive  ears,  a  novitiate,  in  which  the 
peculiar  practice  and  uses  on  board  ships  are  leam^ 
ed — aAd  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of 
the  novice  are  tested.  The  requirements  of  the 
second  examination  prove  this  view  to  be  correct  1" 
Indeed  T  The  premises  are  untrue,  and  the  concki- 
sions  drawn  from  them  are  necessarily  false. 
When  a  gentleman  accepts  a  commission  as  an 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Navy,  he  is  neither  an 
apprentice,  nor  a  novitiate  in  the  profession, — be  has 
already. passed  through  that  condition;  he  earries 
with  him  the  credentials  of  a  master ;  and  com- 
paratively, in  a  professional  point  of  view,  he  is  as 
far,  if  not  farther  advanced,  the  day  be  passes  his 
examination,  than  when  the  Identenant  receives  his 
commission.  The  Assistant  Surgeon  enters  the 
Navy  a  full  grown,  educated  gentleman,  ready  to 
exercise  a  profession ;  but  the  embryo  Lieutenant 
comes  to  our  notice  a  boy  of  £rom  fourteen  to 
sixteen,  untaught,  frequently  igncnnnt  of  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education,  and  we  have  heard  of 
youngsters  who  were  enabled  to  write  to  their  pa- 
rents only  through  the  kindness  and  superior  scholar- 
ship of  their  messmates — and  even  those  who  have 
been  most  carefully  taught,  are  professionally  in 
total  ignorance ; — and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  young  Navy  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
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advance  itaelf  ia  **  poike  letters/^  though  Dot  enough 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  naval  school.  Be- 
tween the  newly  appointed  Midshipman  and  Assis- 
tant Sorgeon,  in  point  of  age  and  profession,  there 
is  as  much  difference  as  between  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Midshipman  and  the  young  Lieutenant, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a  graduate  in  his  profes- 
sion. The  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and 
medicine  are  not  so  much  modified  by  being  exer- 
cised within  the  confines  of  a  ship  or  Navy  yard, 
as  to  require  five  years  apprenticeship  to  become 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  such  influences.  Nor 
is  the  second  esamination,  (which  occurs  five  years 
after  the  first,)  designed  to  test "  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  novice."  The  author 
of  the  ^'  reply"  knows  perfectly  well  there  are  sur- 
geons now  in  the  Navy  who  never  were  Assistants ; 
and  there  is  one  «till  living  who  wae  in  a  brilliant 
**  action"  three  months  aAer  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion.* Why  does  the  gentleman  tell  us  gravely  that 
Assistant  Surgeons  are  professional  apprentices  to 
learn  the  peculiar  practice  and  uses  on  board  ships  1 
He  mu8t  sorely  feel  that  he  does  himself  injustice, 
to  resort  to  such  ioventfon  for  arguments ;  his  cause 
ought  to  be  worthy  of  better  defence  than  this. 
After  arguing,  that  because  Midshipmen  and  Ams- 
tant  Surgeons  are  alike  apprentices,  there  is  no 
evident  reason  why  Surgeons  should  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  time  passed  as  Assistant  Sur- 
geons, when  they  are  ranked  corselatively  with  Pur- 
sers, Chaplains,  &c.,  he  very  seriously  adds,  **  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  tihe  chaplain,  purser, 
&c.,  that  they  are  considered,  at  the  moment  of 
admission,  qualified  to  perform  ail  their  duties. 
They  assume,  at  once,  the  position  which  they 
permanently  retain — and  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
show  any  cause  why  these  croil  officers  of  respec- 
table standing,  being  distinctly  separated  Arom  the 
Surgeons  ui  their  duties,  should  be  placed  under 
them  in  nominal  rank." — Indeed  !  Let  us  try  this 
difilculty ;  if  the  gentleman  was  not  so  skittish  when 
strong  language  is  used,  perhaps  the  difficulty  might 
be  readily  overcome.  However,  some  reason  is 
better  than  no  reason. 

Among  military  men  seniority  is  conceded  to  be 
entitled  to  precedence ;  we  eay  Army  and  Navy, 
because  the  Army  ia  oldest.  On  this  ground,  seni- 
ority, precedence  would  be  given  to  the  oldest  com- 
mission. 

Assistant  Surgeons^  under  the  name  of  Surgeons* 
mates,  were  commissioned  officers  bng  before  the 
creation  of  the  Navy  Department.  They  were 
eommiesiooed  ^  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,"  as  early  as  March,  1794;  (see 
Act  to  proride  a  naval  armament)  and  the  Navy 
Department  iteelf  was  not  instituted  aatil  April, 

*  Thomas  Harris.— See  ReliquisB  Baldwinian» :  Selec- 
tions from  the  correspondence  of  the  late  William  Baldwin. 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy— By  William  Darling- 
ton, M.  D.,  1843. 


1798.  It  remains  for  the  author  of  the  "  reply" 
to  tell  us  when,  as  he  asserts,  '*  Assistant  Sur- 
geons were  once  warrant  officers  under  the  title  of 
'Surgeons'  matea:V'  we  question  whether  this 
commisaion  is  not  as  old  as  the  present  Navy. 

Surgeons  and  Chaplains  always  were  commis- 
sioned in  our  Navy ;  but  Pursers,  as  stated  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  were  warrant  officers  until  the  Act 
of  March  30,  1812,  (  an  Act  concerning  the  naval 
establishment,)  which  provided  for  them  a  commis- 
sion. 

On  the  ground  of  seniority  of  commissitm,  Chapr 
lains,  as  well  as  Snrgeone  and  AsststantSurgeons, 
are  entitled  to  precedence  of  Pursers ;  but  as  their 
duties  axe  distinct,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  connecting  them  '*  in  a  state  of  relative  subor- 
dination." 

As  we  deny  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Chaplain 
and  Purser,  and  do  not  consider  them  better 
qualified  professionally  than  Assistant  Surgeons 
at  the  moment  of  admission,  we  think  we  have 
reason  to  claim  precedence  for  Surgeons  over  Pur- 
sers without  regard  to  the  respectability  of  their 
standing. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  "  libersd  and  cour- 
teous spirit"  of  the  Board ;  it  found  the  Medical 
Corps  without  any  right  or  privilege  of  any  kind, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  liberality,  it  took  nothing  away. 
But  let  us  see  the  gentleman's  code  of  ethicff ;  it 
is  embraced  in  the  following  words,  (page  454)—' 
'^  What. law  and  custom  have  settled  and  approved 
is  no  longer  the  Jit  subject  of  jealousy  and  offence^ 
If  this  berths  sentinoent  of  a  republican  of  1843» 
it  was  not  approved  July  4,  1776,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  We  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  sanc- 
tions no  law  or  custom  which  is  in  opposition  to 
rational  freedom  or  improvement.  Where  would 
such  a  creed  have  put  the  gentleman  at  the  Boston 
tea-party,  or  the  baUle  of  Bunker  Hill  ?  This 
contention  for  the  perpetQation  of  ''  custom"  aad 
law  is  purely  aristocratic,  and  becooiee  the  no- 
ble member  of  an  aristocratic  government,  or 
aristocratic  institution;  bat  it  is  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  interests  of  the  people.  This 
has  been  contended  for  by  tyrants  of  all  kinds, 
whether  soldier,  saint,  sailor  or  demagogue,  in  all 
ages;  it  was  the  existence  of  this  false  notion, 
which  gave  glory  to  the  reformation,  and  lighted 
our  revolutionary  fathers  to  success ;  and  it  was 
this  false  notion,  this  efifort  to  maintain  "  what  law 
and  custom  have  settled,"  that  cost  Spain  her  colo- 
nies, the  Popes  millions  of  subjects,  and  brought 
many  a  king  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  a  stubborn 
adherence  to  this  dogma  of  monarchists  that  leads 
to  lynch  law ;  it  opposes  improvement  of  every 
kind'  and  stands  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  not  American  doctrine : 
we  cobtftody  that  while  we  respect  whatever  laws 
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and  cttstoom  exist  in  oar  land,  we  have  a  right 
to  point  out  their  errors,  declaim  against  them,  and 
petition  for  their  repeal.  The  source  of  all  law  is 
the  will  of  the  people;  and  the  power  that  makes  the 
law  can  also  repeal  it— and  thanks  to  our  forefathers, 
that  power  can  always  be  approached  by  petition. 

I  would  not  notice  this  fallacy,  if  it  did  not 
usher  in  *•*'  novelty*'  as  an  objection  to  assigning 
rank  to  Medical  officers — ^^  this  new  and  unheard 
of  claim,"  as  the  gentleman  is  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate it. 

The  gentleman  refuses  rank  to  Medical  offi- 
cers (because  he  thinks  and  says  it  is  novel ;)  be- 
cause it  would  not  improve  medical  practice 
ashore  or  afloat,  and  as  it  is  *'  a  distinction  purely 
nominal**  at  best,  it  would  only  entitle  the  bearer 
to  precedence  on  some  occasions  of  ceremony ! 
If  these  were  the  honest  sentiments  of  the  Board, 
what  prevented  its  "  liberal  and  courteous  spirit,** 
previously  boasted,  from  granting  this  "  distinction 
purely  nominal*'— this  empty  shadow  of  power — 
why  should  sensible,  liberal,  courteous,  chivalrous, 
generous  gentlemen  refuse  so  very  a  trifle  (in  their 
own  estimation)  to  those  who  sought  it  eagerly. 
The  whole  corps  is  asking  for  this  **  purely  nomi- 
nal** distinction — and  this  corps,  so  much  praised 
for  its  skill  and  intelligence,  is  told  that  '*  rank  is 
a  public  trust,**  and  to  give  even  its  semblance^  in  a 
purely  nominal  shape,  could  have  no  other  possible 
effect  than  to  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
members  of  the  Medical  corps.  If  this  be  true, 
and  this  is  the  weakness  and  the  vanity  of  these 
intelligent  gentlemen,  why  not  gratify  it  ^  It  will 
cost  nothing.  It  will  not  injure  any  body ;  and 
why  not  gratify  the  vanity  of  one  class  in  the  Navy 
as  well  as  another— or  wiU  the  vanity,  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  sea-officers  be  wounded,  or  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  be  excited  by  granting  '*  rank'*  to 
a  corps  so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as  the 
Medical  corps  of  the  Navy  ?  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  this  highly  respected  corps,  made  up  of 
men  in  whom  "  the  sea-officer  recognizes,  through 
his  long  wanderings,  the  instructive  companions 
of  his  mind,  and  the  watchful  guardians  of  his 
health"— does  the  gentleman  candidly  believe  this 
corps  would  be  united  to  a  man  on  this  subject  of 
rank,  if  it  were  the  mere  bauble,  he  would  lead 
your  readers  to  believe  %  He  tells  us  that  all  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposed  Regulations,  be- 
cause a  judge,  a  civil  jurist,  approved  them — a 
man  who  tells  us  he  is  ignorant  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  service  and  therefore  relied  upon  a  few 
friends.  And  does  it  go  for  nothing  that  upwards 
of  a  hundred  educated  men,  some  of  whom  have 
served  ten  and  even  fifteen  years  in  cruising  ships, 
in  war  and  in  peace,  whose  heads  have  whitened 
in  the  naval  service,  tell  you  they  cannot  approve 
any  thing  so  improper  as  these  said  Regulaiionsi 
The  Medical  corps  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
details  and  technicalities  of  the  service ;  and  ordi- 


nary minds  would  presume  the  joint  opinion  of  this 
body  on  the  subject  would  be  equal  at  least  to  the 
opinion  of  a  single  individual,  who,  though  in  s 
high  place,  honestly  tells  us  he  '*  did  not  venture 
to  rely  upon  his  own  views  in  regard  to**  the  Regu- 
lations because  they  ^'  related  to  matters  so  purely 
technical." 

Mr.  Editor,  your  correspondent  insists,  that  the 
idea  of  rank  for  Medical  officers  is  entirely  new 
and  unheard  of.  Tell  him,  for  me,  there  is  not  a 
Medical  officer  in  our  own  Army  without  a  defined 
rank;  and  further,  that  Medical  officers  of  a  post 
are  subject  to  the  orders,  are  subordinate  only  to 
the  commander  of  the  post — and  are  not  subject, 
as  on  board  ship,  to  the  command  of  a  half  dozen 
superiors. — ^TeH  him  further,  the  correlative  rank 
of  Medical  officers  in  the  French  Navy  rises  as 
high  as  that  of  Vioe-Admiral — ^that  the  Medical 
officers  of  the  British  Navy  have  recently  been 
pot  on  a  footing  with  the  Army.  In  short,  the 
anamolous  condition  of  the  Medical  officers  in  the 
American  Navy  is  exceptionable,  by  comparison 
with  other  services  which  are  analogous,  without 
any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  merits  or  propriety  of 
this  novel  claim  far  rank.  The  gentleman  is  seem- 
ingly behind  the  age  in  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Does  be  believe,  in  truth,  that  this  argument  of  no- 
velty  would  make  as  strongly  against  the  question 
of  the  rank  of  Admiral  in  our  Navy,  which  wilj  be 
certainly  new  when  created,  as  he  supposes  it  does 
against  correlative  rank  for  Medical  officers  ? 

The  Medical  corps  will  go  as  far  as  any  corps 
in  the  Navy,  or  even  as  far  as  the  gentleman  him* 
self,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  service  gen^ 
rally  ;  but  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  Surgeons  seek 
any  thing  for  themselves  which  is  not  also  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  good ;  nor  do  they  ask  any 
thing  that  has  not  already  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience. The  Surgeons  will  be  content  to  be  placed, 
as  respects  the  sea-officers,  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Surgeons  of  the  Army,  as  respects  officers  of 
the  line.  But  their  *'  morbid  sensibility**  will  not 
be  cured  by  any  thing  less — not  even  by  the  advice 
of  the  gentleman  who  vainly  arrogates  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  saying  to  Medical  ofllcers  "  thus 
far,  and  no  farther.*" 

*'  With  regard  to  hospitals,"  says  the  reply  ^  the 
mistaken  claim  of  a  Surgeon  to  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive control  over  them  is  easily  answered,  by  saying 
that  public  hospitals  are  miHlary  establishments, 
component  parts  of  military  commands ;  and  their 
inmates  are  the  subjects  of  military  authority. 
They  must^  therefore,  have  a  military  organization 
and  discipline."  The  gentleman  ought  to  have 
been  a  little  more  explicit,  for  what  he  thinks  he 
has  so  easily  answered  he  has  not  answered  at  all. 

Let  us  admit,  that  naval  hospitals  are  military 
establishments,  does  it  follow,  therefore,  a  Surgeon 
is  incompetent  to  control  one ;  or  does  the  gentle- 
man contend  that "  Official  Military  Seamen**  only 
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arc  offieera  in  the  Navy,  the  only  persons  to  be  en- 
trusted with  rank,  and  the  only  persons  to  exercise 
oommand  ? — Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the  Army 
hospitals  of  all  kinds  are  nnder  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  Medical  officers  ? — and  may  I  ask  him  how 
moch  the  Lieatenant's  superintendence  of  the  Nor- 
folk hospital  eontribates  to  its  order  and  admirable 
discipline?  And  what  would  be  its  condition,  if 
the  Surgeon  were  to  trust  the  order  and  discipline 
ef  the  establishment  to  the  Lieutenant  t  How  long 
an  apprenticeship  is  required  to  make  a  young 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  competent  to  discipline 
and  control  a  large  hospital^  and  its  old  Surgeon 
iaclnded  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  saying  it 
is  a  "military  establishment,*'  and  therefore  the 
Lieutenant  must,  6f  course,  understand  the  whole 
subject  without  special  study ;  but  a  fully  educated 
physician,  according  to  the  reply,  must  serve  five 
years  apprenticeship  before  he  can  safely  practice 
his  profession  afloat ;  and  although  he  may  have 
nanaged  a  mad- house  before  he  was  an-  assistant 
Surgeon,  he  will  never  be  trusted  to  control  a  naval 
hospital  without  the  supervision  of  some  Lieuto- 
nant  or  other  sea-officer !  Are  the  Surgeons  in  the 
Navy  to  be  eternally  held  in  a  state  of  minority^  to 
be  supervised  by  men  who,  (it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  expect  it,)  know  not  as  moch  as  themselves 
about  any  part  of  their  duty,  whether  relative  to 
the  discipline  of  a  hospital  or  a  sick-bay.  The 
discretion,  relative  to  the  admission  of  men  into  a 
hospital,  or  discharging  them  from  it,  and  the  afiair 
of  their  comfort,  may  be  as  well  lodged  with  the 
Surgeon  as  a  sea-officer:  the  Surgeon  ought  to 
know  what  a  sick  man  requires  better  than  a  sea- 
officer. 

The  author  of  the  "  reply,*'  after  characterising 
the  idea  of  placing  hospitals  under  the  control  of 
Surgeons,  as  a  "  palpable  absurdity,"  (which  he  fails 
to  touch)  he  says — it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
new  claim,  which  wars  with  the  paramount  custom 
of  our  own  and  of  other  naval  services,  is  a  most 
unfriendly  attack  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sea-officers  J  and  particularly  of  such  as  have  merit- 
edf  by  their  services  ^  the  gratitude  of  thetr  country, ^^ 

Here  is  liberality  and  courtesy.  The  control  of 
hospitals,  which  most  persons  would  consider  as 
more  germane  to  the  capacity  of  Medical  men,  is 
claimed  as  the  right  and  privilege  of  sea-officers, 
particularly  after  they  are  maimed  or  worn  out  in 
service.  Can  the  gentleman  cdl  to  mind  any  in- 
stance where  a  hospital  was  commanded  by  an  old 
sea-offieef)  who  received  a  pension  of  $300  a  year, 
for  a  mere  scratch,  and  at  the  same  time  $4,500  a 
year  in  pay,  tesides  house  room,  lights,  furniture 
and  fuel,  and  this  five  thousand  a  year — the  grati- 
tude of  his  country — was  obtained  by  a  man  who 
had  not  served  at  sea  five  years  out  of  forty-five, 
and  who,  during  the  existence  of  war,  never  saw 
a  man-of-war  of  the  enemy,  or  of  his  own  coun- 
try ?  If  the  same  hospital  had  been  under  the  con- ' 


trol  of  a  Surgeon  it  would  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  less ;  bat 
this  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  though 
we  may  get  to  that  after  a  time.  If  the  control 
of  hospitals  be  claimed  as  the  eleemosynary  right 
of  sea-officers  exclusively,  what  does  the  gentle- 
roan  leave  for  Medical  ofiicers  who  merit  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country— or~  are  they  incapable  of 
meriting  any  thing  from  their  country  by  faithful 
services  ! 

Although  a  system  has  been  devised,  and  since 
the  23rd  of  April,  1800,  in  operation,  providing 
''  pensions  and  half  pay,  should  the  same  be  here- 
after granted"  to  officers  and  seamen  "  who  may 
merit,  by  their  bravery,  or  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, the  gratitude  of  their  country,"  the  "  Official 
Military  Seaman"  claims  for  himself  and  those  of  his 
class,  when  meritorious,  the  control  and  governor- 
ship of  hospitals  as  a  part  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Besides  the  manifestation  of  the  country's 
gratitude  in  the  form  of  pension,  (half  pay  is  an 
obsolete  term),  we  find  a  claim  set  op  for  the  crea- 
tion and  continuation  of  sinecures  in  the  naval 
service,  that  the  country  may  have  them  to  give  as 
grateful  demonstrations  to  worn  out  sea-officers. 

Did  the  Dales,  and  Decaturs,  and  Hulls,  and 
Bainbridges  of  the  service  ever  look  forward  to 
the  command  of  hospitals,  that,  when  the  frailties 
and  imbecility  of  age  should  fall  upon  them,  the 
subjects  of  their  power  should  be  only  such  as 
were  prostrate  by  disease,  and  thus,  without  risk, 
the  *'  ruling  passion"  (said  to  be  strong  in  death) 
might  be  gratified  to  the  last  ?  Let  us  contrast  the 
naval  hero,  his  "brows  bound  with  victorious 
wreaths"  with  the  same  individual,  now  shifted 

"  hito  the  lean  and  slipper'd  paotnloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  tide ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  .wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  tremble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound," 

but  still  clinging  to  command,  still  a  cormorant  of 
power,  marshalling  and  ordering  and  controlling  a 
troop  of  worn,  wan,  wasted  sailors,  who  were  like 
himself  once  young  and  athletic — but  now  the  com- 
mander and  the  commanded,  equally  consuming 
under  nature's  law  and  time's  noiseless  tread,  are 
fading  away  in  the  illusion,  that  their  power  and 
strength,  and  rank  and  subordination  are  in  the  end 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  and  therefore  they 
preserve  the  "  mimic  show"  of  what  was  once 
reality.  Who  does  not  pity  such  a  hero  command- 
ing such  a  crew ;  all  approaching  near  to,  or  actu- 
ally in  the  state — 
^*  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sanji  everything.** 
Who  would  not  censure  a  custom  that  exposed 
him  to  vulgar  gaze,  instead  of  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  peaceful  retirement,  where  his  ma- 
tin slumbers  should  not  be  broken  by  the  drum- 
beat or  morning  gun  of  a  "  military  eatahUahment." 
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The  heroes  of  the  Americao  Navy  are  patriots 
and  not  mercenary  aeameo.  They  are  too  loAy 
in  their  moral  tone,  under  any  cireomstances,  to 
aocept  increase  of  emolument  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  their  ability  to  render  service.  What 
species  of  patriot  is  he  who,  after  age  and  sick- 
ness have  rendered  him  unfit  for  duty,  would  draw 
from  the  treasury  of  a  generous  people,  besides 
pension  for  past  services,  full  pay  and  perquisites, 
under  the  bald  pretence  of  watching  the  Surgeon 
of  a  naval  hospital,  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
sick  and  wounded  sailors !  I  do  not  think  there  is 
such  an  one  in  service ;  further,  there  is  not  more 
than  two,  even  if  there  be  one,  who  would  claim  the 
right  and  privilege  of  having  even  the  opportunity 
of  occupying  such  a  position.  If  there  be  such  an 
one  the  people  ought  to  know  his  name. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  corps  that  naval  hospi- 
tals are  the  legitimate  commands  for  Surgeons; 
and  they  should  superintend  their  **  government  and 
police,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  subordinate  officers  perform  their  res- 
pective duties.**  The  proposed  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations (for  the  medical  department  of  the  Navy, 
Art.  48)  direct  that  "  He  will  receive  no  patient 
into  the  hospital  without  the  written  request  of  the 
Surgeon  of  a  Navy-yard  or  vessel,  or  order  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  station^  or  Navy  De- 
partment."* 

The  above  extracts  from  the  proposed  Rules 
and  Regulations  show  that  an  "  Official  Military 
Seaman'*  misconceives  the  wishes  of  the  corps  on 
the  subject ;  and  they  also  answer,  I  trust  satisfac- 
torily, the  assumed  difficulty,  that  if  a  hospital 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Surgeon  "The 
commandant  (of  a  station),  then,  must  consult  his 
inferior,  the  Surgeon,  if  the  commander  of  a  fo- 
reign man-of-war  asks  for  a  temporary  convenience 
for  his  sick."  As  the  other  remarks  of  an  "  Offi- 
cial Military  Seaman"  on  this  subject  are  founded 
in  error  of  conception,  we  let  them  pass.  Although 
the  gentleman  seems  to  feel  a  horror  at  the  idea 
of  a  commandant  being  forced  to  "corwu//  his 
inferior,  the  Surgeon,^^  as  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting foreign  sick,  no  matter  whether  from  conta- 
gious disease  (small  pox,  for  example)  into  the 
hospital  of  a  station,  at  the  risk  of  all  in  the  insti- 
tution, be  uses  an  opposite  argument  to  secure  the 
control  of  Surgeons*  requisitions  to  Captains : — he 
says  the  "  idea"  (of  making  Surgeons  alone  res 
ponsible  for  their  requisitions) — "  this  idea  seems 
tq  suppose,  that  the  commander  has  no  right  tu 
apply  to  the  Surgeon  for  information  to  guide  his 
judgment — that  it  would  be  inadmissible  for  them 
to  interchange  opinions  upon  the  state  of  the  funds 

*  The  Rules  and  Regulations  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Surgeons,  it  is  said,  were  never  even  looked  at  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  but  now  constitute  a  part  of  the 
lumber  of  the  Bereau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Navy  DepanmenL 


and  the  necessities  of  the  ship, — that  they  have  no 
such  common  interest  and  motive  of  action,  as  the 
public  service — but  that  they  stand  to  each  other, 
in  the  relation  of  mutual  personal  hostility,"  (page 
455.)  Why  does  the  gentleman  entertain  such  op- 
posite notions  t  I  trust  his  opinions  are  not  made 
up  on  these  subjects.  Would  he  force  a  com- 
mander to  '*  consult  his  inferior,  the  Surgeon^^  as 
to  "  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  necessities  of 
the  ship,"  on  the  ground  that  both  have  the  inte- 
rest of  their  country  as  the  motive  of  action,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  indignant  with  the  Captain  if 
he  should  consuit  his  inferior,  the  Surgeon,  when 
"  the  commander  of  a  foreign  man-of-war  asks  for 
a  temporary  convenience  for  his. sick !"  because  in 
the  latter  case  he  *' seems  to  suppose  the  com- 
mander has  no  right  to  apply  to  the  Surgeon  for 
information  to  guide  his  judgment,"  especially 
should  the  question  of  contagion  and  the  extent  of 
accommodation  in  the  hospital  arise,  as  "  they  have 
no  such  common  interest  and  motive  of  action  as 
the  public  service  t" 

This  attempt  of  an  "  Official  Military  Seaman," 
through  misconception  and  misrepresentatioo,  to 
prevent  Surgeons  from  controling  naval  hospitals, 
"  must  be  admitted,"  warring  as  it  does  against  the 
custom  of  our  own  army  and  other  military  servi- 
ces, **  is  a  most  unfriendly  attack  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of'  Medical,  officers  of  the  Navy, 
*'  and  particularly  of  such  as  have  merited,  by 
their  services,  the  gratitude  of  their  country."  I 
presume  the  gentleman  will  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Surgeon  meriting  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  even  though  he  would  cut  him  off  from 
its  fruition. 

He  has  the  thanks  of  the  corps  for  the  very  hand- 
some manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it.  He  says, 
**  Upon  the  professional  ability  of  the  naval  Sur- 
geons as  a  class,  any  praise  that  can  be  offered 
here  is  of  disproportionate  value.  The  statistics 
of  our  public  ships,  which,  during  their  protracted 
absences  upon  the  great  ocean,  encounter  every 
variety  of  climate,  and  are  visited  by  every  form 
of  disease,  bear  the  highest  testimony  to  their 
knowledge  and  unwearied  assiduity." 

Whether  the  gentleman  will  obtain  the  praise  of 
his  fellow  officers,  for  the  manner  and  ability  he 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  is  very  doubtful,  for  we 
are  almost  sure,  that  the  number  in  the  service 
who  think  and  feel  as  he  does  is  very  small.  Per- 
haps he  misrepresents  the  ^'  Official  Military  Sea- 
men" of  the  Navy  as  much  as  the  admired  Sgana- 
relle  do^s  a  true  physician;  it  nuist  be  remem- 
bered,, however,  that  this  picture  of  Le  medecin 
mtdgre  lui  is  a  mere  burlesque,  designed  to  rebuke 
unfounded  pretension,  and  bears  a  considerable  lati- 
tude of  application  ;— it  is  a  fine  piece  of  humor^ 
and  the  gentleman  may  discover  it  can  be  made  to 
cut  botli  ways. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  my  snggestioo  of  8ab> 
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milting  the  Rules  and  Regolations  again  to  a  mixed 
commisaion  has  been  echoed,  though  imperfectly, 
in  the  reply  ir—it  calls  for  the  same  officers  who 
formed  the  informal  Board,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Sargeon,  but  bitterljf  opposes  the  idea  of  any  Sur- 
geon being  assigned  to  this  duty  who  has  either 
written  or  spoken  on  the  subject.  But  why  not  ? 
Has  not  every  member  of  that  Board,  as  well  as 
its  defender,  (perhaps  himself  a  member?)  com- 
mitted himself  to  "  angry  discussion,"  at  least 
since  it  has  been  found  their  work  was  not  univer- 
sally approved  ?  Have  the  members  of  that  Board 
been  quiet  and  silent  as  regards  the  claims  of  the 
the  Medical  corps — have  not  tiiese  claims  been  the 
subject  of  much  talk  among  these  very  gentlemen  ? 
And  why  should  the  act  of  discussion  disqualify  a 
Surgeon  but  not  a  Purser  or  sea-officer  T  Excuse 
the  coarse  vulgarity  of  the  expression,  but  I  must 
insist  upon,  "  what  is  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for 
gander."  Therefore,  as  '*  the  case  of  the  Medical 
corps  was  one  of  hardship" — and  is  still — to  be 
misrepresented,  "  by  a  person  practically  ignorant 
of  their  wants  and  duties,"  (in  which  ignorance 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  author  of 
the  "reply"  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau)— -"  and  if 
a  recommendation  from  an  humble  and  nameless 
source  would  avail  any  thing,  it  might  be  respect- 
fully suggested,"  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Toga 
Civilis,  (page  377,  vol.  ix,  June,  1843,  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger")  be  carried  out.  But  let  the 
Board  consist  of  men  who  have  served  in  their 
respective  grades  at  least  five  years  at  sea — (as 
there  is  no  commander  on  the  list  who  has  served 
BO  long  as  that,  I  Would  say  for  that  grade,  at  least 
three  years)— let  Mr.  Upshur's  suggestion  be  tried, 
of  making  this  Board  consist  of  two  from  each 
grade  of  comission  officers.  If  every  one  of  these 
members  had  served,  within  fifteen  years  past,  five 
years  at  sea  in  the  grade  he  represents,  the  Board 
would  probably  include  a  fair  representation  of 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  ser- 
Tice. 

If  such  a  commission  be  formed, — ati  act  of  Con- 
gress is  not  necessary  for  it — as  suggested,  and 
the  members  of  it  come  to  their  duty  in  a  spirit  of 
candor  and  willingness  to  benefit  the  country  by 
improving  the  Rules  of  the  Navy,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  every  grade  in  the  service  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  its  labors:  and  it  will  be  found 
that,  although  there  may  be  at  first  wide  difl!er- 
ences  of  opinion,  warmly  expressed,  there  is  no 
grade  in  the  Navy  that  entertains  hostile  feelings 
towards  other  grades ;  all  will  yield  up  something; 
selfishness  will  sacrifice  itself  for  the  common 
good  and  harmony  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  the  Medical  corps  of  the 
Navy  seeks  for  nothing  that  will  thwart  discipline 
or  is  not  designed  for  the  general  good  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  entertains  no  feelings  of  hostility  to  any 
branch  of  the  service  :  it  asks  to  be  placed  on  a 


footing  with  the  Medical  corps  of  the  Army ;  and 
to  attain  its  object  it  will  openly  resort  to  every 
honorable  means. 

That  this  honorable  body  has  many  more  able 
and  accomplished  advocates  of  its  views  than  I  am, 
thfere  is  but  little  doubt ;  but  the  cause  seemed  to  me 
80  reasonable,  so  just,  requiring  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  ability  to  plead,  that  I  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  venture  my  small  skill,  and  if  I  have  totally 
failed  in  my  object,  I  can  console  myself  in  the  re- 
flection that  I  have  labored  honestly  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  standing  and  professional  skill  of 
the  Medical  officers  of  the  Navy,  without  a  wish 
to  injure  any  class  in  the  service.  In  the  interest 
I  take  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
advancement  of  our  country  towards  excellence  in 
all  things,  I  yield  to  no  man. 

Toga  Ciyilis. 
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Turkey  Island.— This  is  a  beautiful  old  place  on 
James  River,  known  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Randolphs  of  Virginia.     Having  heard  that  there 
were  some  old  tomb-stones  of  that  family  there, 
and  a  monument,  I  had  the  curiosity  some  time 
ago,  to  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them* 
I'he  monument  seems  to  have  been  erected  partly 
as  a  cenotaph  and  partly  to  commemorate  an  ex- 
traordinary fresh  that  occurred  in  1771.     It  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  about  a  mile  back  from  the 
river,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  woods  grown  up 
since  its  erection.     The  top  of  the  monument  has 
been  broken  off  by  the  fall  of  a  tree.     It  is  of  obe- 
lisk form, — present  height  about  18  feet, — base, 
six  feet  square.     It  is  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
Portland  stone,  which,  of  course,  was  imported 
from  England. 
The  Inscriptions  on  it,  are  as  follows  : 
[South  Side.] 
The  Foundation 
of  this  Pillar  waa  laid 
in  the  calamitous  year 
JT71. 
When  all  the  great  Rivers 

of  this  Country 

Were  swept  by  Inundations 

Never  before  experienced : 

Which  changed  the  face  of  Nature 

And  left  traces  of  their  Violence 

That  will  remain  • 

For  Ages. 

[For  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  fresh,  see 
Virginia  Gazette,  for  May  30th,  1771-^also  the 
Scots  (Edinburgh)  Magazine,  for  July,  of  the  same 
year.] 

[North  Side.] 
Oh  Earth  to  him  indulgent  be 
Who     •    «    bestowed  on  thee 
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*  •      *      with  awful  shade 

*  •    bubbling  rills  each  silent  glade 

♦  ♦    *    wear  a  thoughtful  gloom. 

♦  •        ♦        ♦        ♦        bloom. 

[Western  Side.] 

In  the  year  1772 

This  monument  was  raised 

To  the  memory  of  the  first  Richard 

and  Jane  Randolph  of  Curies 

by  their  third  son 

To  whose  parental  affection 

Industry  dc  (Economy 

He  was  indebted 

For  their  tenderness  in  infancy 

And  good  education  in  youth 

and  ample  fortune 

at  mature  age. 

[East  Side.] 

This  monument  is  erected 

in  memory  of 

Elisabeth  Randolph 

late  wife  of  William  Randolph 

of  the  county  of  Henrico,  Gent : 

de  seoond  Daughter  of  Peter 

Beverley  of  the  county  of 

Gloucester  Esq  by  Elizabeth  his  wife 

who  was  Daughter  of  Robert  Peyton 

of  an  Antient  Family  in 

Norfolk,  Gent : 

She  was  bom  the  1st  day  of  Jan :  1691 

Was  married  22d  day  of  June  1709 

And  died  the  2dth  day  of  Decem :  1723 

Much  lamented  by  her  Husband  dc 

all  that  knew  her. 

In  the  grave-yard  at  Turkey  Island  : 
The  HoDle.  William  Randolph  Esq. 
Here  lieth  the  Honourable  William  Randolph 

Esq  eldest  Son  of  Col.  William  Randolph 

of  this  place  and  of  Mary  his  Wife  who  was 

of  the  Antient  dc  Eminent  family  of  Northampton— 

~-there  hairing  been  introduced  early  into  Business 

and  passed  through  many  of  the  inferior  offices 

of  Government  with  great  Reputation  6c  eminent  capacity, 

He  was  at  last 

By  his  Majesty's  happy  choice  &  the  universal 

approbation  of  his  Country  advanced  to  the 

Council.    His  experience  in  men  &  business 

the  native  gravity  &  dignity  of  his  person  dc  behaviour 

his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  country 

knowledge  of  the  laws  in  general  6c  of  the 

laws  &  constitution  of  this  Colony  in  particular 

bis  integrity  above  all  calumny  or  suspicion 
the  acuteness  of  bis  parts  &  the  extensiveness 
of  his  genius  together  with  that  soHdity  of 
sense  &  judgment  which  was  ever  predom- 
inant in  all  he  said  or  did — rendered 
him  not  only  equal  but  an  ornament 
to  the  high  ofllce  he  bore  &  have  made 
him  universally  lamented  as  a  roost 
able  and  impartial  judge  &  as  an  upright 
&  useful  magistrste.    In  all  other  respects 
neither  was  he  less  conspicuous  for 
a  certain  Majestic  plainness  of  sense 
6c  honour  which  carried  him  through 
all  parts  of  private  life  with  an  equal 
dignity  dc  reputation  6c  deservedly  obtained 
him  the  character  of  a  just  good  man 


in  all  the  several  dutys  &  relstions 

of  life.    NatusNovrieei.    Mortuus  Octob  19. 1742. 

Anno  JStalis  61. 

Col.  John  Randolph,  in  the,  grave-yard  at  Tar- 
key  Island : 

8acred  to  the  Memory 

of  Col.  John  Randolph, 

of  Dunginess  in  Goochland  County 

Adjutant  General  of  this  Colony 

He  was  the  third  son  of  William  Randolph 

and  Mary  his  wife. 

The  distinguishing  qualities  of  the 

Gentleman  he  possessed  in  an 

eminent  degree :  To  justice 

probity  6c  honour  so  firmly  attached 

that  no  view  of  secular  interest  or 

worldly  advantage,  no  discouraging 

frowns  of  fortune  could  alter  his 
steady  purpose  of  heart.     By  an  easy 
compliance  and  obliging  deportment 
he  knew  no  enemy  but  gained  many 
friends  thus  in  his  life  meriting  an 
nniversal  esteem.    He  died  as  uni- 
versally lamented  Novr  1742  aged  57. 
Gentle  Reader  go  6c  do  likewise. 

Col.  Wm.  Randolph,  at  Tarkey  Island : 
Colo.  Wm.  Randolph  of  Warwickshire  bat 
late  of  Virginia  Gent,  died  April  11th,  1711. 

[Coat  of  Arms.] 

Mrs.  Mary  Randolph  his  only  wife 

died  ♦  ♦ 

She  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Hen :  Isham 

by  Katherine  his  wife  ;  he  was  of  Northamptonshire ; 

but  late  of  Virginia  Gent : 

Epitaph  of  the  Honorable  Mann  Page,  Esq.,  who 

lies  buried  at  Roaewell,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Here  lye  the  remains  of  the  Hon*ble  Mann 

Page  £Sq  one  of  his  majestie's  councel 

of  the  collooy  of  Virginia  who  departed 

this  life  the  4lh  dsy  of  January 

1730  in  the  40lh  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon*ble  Matthew 

Page  Esq  who  was  likewise  a  member  of 

his  majesties  councel.    His  first  wife 

was  Judith  daughter  of  Ralph  Wormeley 

Esq  Secretary  of  Virginia  by  whom  he 

had  two  sons  6c  a  daughter.    He  afterwards 

married  Judith  daughter  of  the  Hon'ble 

Robert  Carter  Esq  President  of  Virginia 

with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most  tender 

reciprocal  affection  for  12  years  leaving 

by  her  5  sons  &  a  daughter.    His  public 

trust  he  faithfully  discharged  with 

candour  6c  discretion  6c  truth.    Nor  was 

he  less  eminent  in  his  private  behaviour. 

He  was  a  lender  husband  and  indulgent  father,  a  gentle 

master  6c  faithful  friend  being  to  all  courteous,  beneficent 

kind  6c  affable.    This  monument  was  piously  erected  to  his 

memory  by  his  mournfully  surviving  Lady. 

At  Rosewell. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Mary  Page 

wife  of  the  Hon'ble  Matthew  Page  E^q  one  of  her 

Majesty's  Councel  of  this  Collony  of  Virginia 

and  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Man  of  this 
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Collony  who  departed  this  life  ye  24th  day 

of  March  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1707  in 

ye  thirty  sixth  year  of  her  age. 

At  Rosewell. 

Hera  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of  ye  Honourable 

Colonell  Matthew  Page  Esq  one  of  his 

Maj'ies  most  Honourable  cooncel  of  the 

parish  of  Abington  in  the  county  of  Glocester 

in  the  Collony  of  Virginia  son  of  the  Honourable 

Colonell  John  &  Alice  Page  of  the  parish 

of  Burton  &  ye  county  of  Yorke  in  the  aforesaid 

Collony  who  departed  this  life  the  9th 

day  of  January  Anno  Dom  1703  in  the 

45th  year  of  his  age. 


Matoax. — Matoax  is  sitaated  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Appomattox  river,  above  the  falls  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  of  Petersbarg.  Matoax,  (or 
Matoaca)  it  is  said,  was  the  private  appellation  of 
Pochahontas,  this  last  having  been  merely  titular. 
It  is  well  known  that  Powhatan  was  the  title  of 
the  great  chief,  and  that  his  individual  name  was 
Wahansonacock.  John  Randolph,  Sr.,  of  Roan- 
oke, father  of  John  of  Roanoke,  the  orator,  resided 
some  time  at  Matoax  and  died  there  in  1775.  His 
widow,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Frances  Bland,) 
married  secondly  St.  George  Tucker,  whereby 
Matoax  fell  Soto  his  possession,  and  he  came  to 
live  there  during  the  revolutionary  war.  January 
5lh,  1781  f  upon  the  approach  of  the  British  towards 
Petersburg,  Mr.  Tucker  was  compelled,  suddenly, 
to  remove  his  lady  from  Matoax,  she  having  been 
but  five  days  mother  to  Henry  St.  George  Tucker. 
John  Randolph,  it  has  been  said,  alluded  to  this  in 
Congress,  upon  occasion  of  replying  to  Mr.  Tucker 
then  likewise  a  member,  thus,  **  The  first  time,  sir, 
I  can  recollect  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
that  gentleman,  we  were  trying  to  get  oat  of  the 
way  of  the  British." 

John  Randolph  (the  orator)  was,  as  I  believe,  not 
born  at  Matoax,  but  certainly  passed  his  boyhood 
there.  It  is  said  that,  in  after  years,  when  involved 
in  the  turmoil  of  politics,  he  was  heard  to  recur  with 
fond  regret,  to  his  early  days  spent  at  Matoax,  and 
in  particular  to  his  angling  amusements  there. 

To  the  East  of  the  site  of  Matoax  house,  on  a 
rising  ground,  under  a  clump  of  oaks,  are  to  be 
seen  the  tombstones  of  the  parents  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, the  orator,  from  which  the  floliowing  inscrip- 
tions have  been  copied : 

Johannes  Randolph.  Arm. 

Ob.  zxviii  Octo. 

MDCCLXXV 

^t  nxiv 

Non  oasibus  uma,  nee  mens 

Virtutibus  absiU 

[Translated.] 
John  Randolph  Esq  died  28th  October  1775  aged  34. 
Let  not  a  tomb  be  wanting  to  his  ashes,  nor  memory 

to  his  virtues. 


J.  H.  S. 

FrancescsB  Tueker  Blandas 

Conjugis 

Sti  Georgii  Tucker 

Quis  desiderio  sit  modus  T 

Obiit  xviii  Januarii, 

MDCCLXXXVIIl. 

Ml  zxxvL 

[Translated.] 

Jesus  Saviour  of  mankind. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  mourn  for  Frances  Bland  Tucker 

wife  of  St.  George  Tucker T-  She  died  16ih  January 

1788,  aged  36. 

The  tomb  of  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Above  the  railings  of  the  vault,  and  upon  a  cor- 
nice of  white  marble,  are  the  following  lines  in 
golden  letters : — 

<*  Within  this  aNCLOsuBS  bbst, 

the  remaiiu  of 

GEN.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

Upon  the  lid  of  the  marble  sarcophagus  is  sculp- 
tured the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  brief,  but  sufficient,  epitaph  : 
"  WASHINGTON." 

To  the  right  of  Washington's  remains,  repose 
those  of  his  Lady,  in  a  similar  sarcophagus,-  bear- 
ing the  fallowing  inscription : 

"MARTHA,  CONSORT  OF  WASHINGTON." 

From  the  bnrying-ground  on  Pembroke  fann» 
neat  Hampton : 

Here  lyes  ye  body  of  John  Nevilt  Esq 
Vice-Admiral  of  His  Majesty's  fleet  and  com- 
mander in  chiefe  of  ye  squadron  cruising  in  ye 
West  Indies,  who  died  on  board  ye  Cambridge, 
ye  17  day  of  August,  1G97,  in  the  ninth  yeare 
of  the  reign  of  King  William  ye  third,  aged 
57  years. 

This  Stone  was  given  by  his  Excellency 

Francis  Nicholson  Esq  Lieutenant  dc 

Governor  General  of  Virginia  in  Memory  of  Peter 

Heyman  esq  Grandson  to  Sir  Peter  Heyman  of 

Summerfield  in  ye  county  of  Kent— he  was 

collector  of  the  customea  in  ye  lower  district  of 

James  River  and  went  voluntarily  on  board  the 

king's  Ship  Shoreham,  in  Pursuit  of  a  pyrate 

who  greatly  infested  this  coast— after  he  had 

behaved  himself  7  hours  with  undaunted 

courage,  was  killed  with  a  small  shot,  ye  29 

day  of  April  1700.    In  the  engagement  he  stood  next 

the  Governor  upon  the  Quarter  deck  and  was  here 

honorably  interred  by  his  order. 

The  two  stones  from  which  the  above  were  tran- 
scribed, are  of  black  marble,  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
near  each  other,  being  six  fiset  long,  and  three  feet 
wide,  and  each  surmounted  with  a  coat  of  arms. 

Of  the  capture  of  the  pirate  referred  to,  Bever- 
ley, in  his  history  of  Virginia,  gives  a  circnmstan^ 
tial  account. 
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Lake  George. 
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Epitaph,  copied  from  a  marble  slab,  inserted  in 

the  wall  of  the  old  church  at  Williamsburg. 

Near  this  marble  lyes  ye  Hon'bie  Daniel  Parke 

of  ye  county  of  Essex,  Esq,  who  was  one  of  his 

ma*ties  counsellors  and  sometime  Secretary  of 

the  Colony  of  Virginia.    He  dyed  ye  6th  of  March 

Anno  1679.     His  other  felicities  were  crowned  hy 

his  happy  marriage  with  Rebbecka  the  daughter 

of  George  Evelyn  of  the  county  of  Surry,  Esq. 

He  died  the  2d  of  January  Anno  1672  at 

long  Ditton,  in  ye  county  of  Surry  and  left 

behind  him  a  most  hopeful!  progeny. 

Epitaph  copied  from  the  old  church  at  Williams- 
burg. 

MDCCLU. 
Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  William 

Cocke,  an  English  physician,  born  of 

reputoble  parents  MDCLXXII  at  Sudbury 

in  Suflfolk  &  educated  at  Queen*s 

College  Cambridge.    He  was  learned 

6l  polite,  of  undisputed  skill  in  his  profession, 

of  unbounded  generosity  in  his  practice, 

which  multitudes  yet  alive  can  testify. 

He  was  many  years  of  the  Council  &  Secretaiy 

of  State  for  this  Colony  in  the  reign 

of  Queen  Anne  &  King  George. 

He  died  suddenly  sitting  a  judge 

upon  the  bench  of  the  General  Court 

in  the  Capitol. 
His  Hon  friend  Alez'r  Spotswood  Esq 
the  Gov'r  with  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  country  attended  his  funeral  & 
weeping  saw  the  corps  interred  at  the 
West  side  of  the  alter  in  this  Church. 

The  Virginia  Coat  of  Arms. — There  were  three 
designs  for  a  Coat  of  Arms  of  Virginia  proposed, 
one  by  Dr.  Franklin,  another  by  M.  De  Cimetiere 
of  Philadelphia,  the  third  by  George  Wythe.  This 
last  was  adopted.  The  figures  were  taken  from 
Spencers  Poly  metis.    The  Coat  is  as  follows : 

Virtue^  the  genius  of  the  Commonwealth,  dressed  like  an 
Amazon,  resting  on  a  spf'ar  witli  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
sword  with  the  other,  and  treading  on  Tyranny^  represen- 
ted by  a  man  prostrate,  a  crown  fallen  from  his  head,  a  bro- 
ken chain  in  hia  left  hand  and  a  scourge  in  his  right.  In 
the  exergon.the  word  Virginia  over  the  head  of  Virtue,  and 
underneath  "  Sic  temper  tyrannis.'*  On  the  reverse,  a  group ; 
Libertaa  with  her  wand  and  Pilens  in  the  middle  ;  on  one 
side,  Ceres  with  the  Cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of 
wheat  in  the  other;  on  the  other  side,  etemilas  with  the  Globe 
and  Phoenix.     In  the  exergon,  "  Deus  nobis  hasc  otia  fecit." 

In  October  1779,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  authorising  the  foregoing  to  be  en- 
graved, only  changing  the  motto  on  the  reverse  to 
Perseverando. 

Inscription  taken  from  the  yard  of  the  Old  Church 
at  Williamsburg.     Epitaph  of  Thomas  Ladwell, 

Esq. 

Under  this  marble  lieth  the  body  of  Thomas  Lttdwell  Esq. 
Secretary  of  Virginia,  who  was  bom  at  Bruton,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  in  the  kingdom  of  England  and  departed  this 
life  in  the  year  1698  :  and  near  this  place  lye  the  bodies  of 
Richard  Kemp  Esq,  his  Predecessor  in  ye  Secretary*8  office, 


and  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  Kt,  in  memory  of  whom  tbia 

marljle  is  placed  hy  order  of  Philip  Ludwell  Esq  [Son]  of 

the  said  Thomas  Ludwell,  Esq,  in  the  year  1727. 

c.  c. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  1843. 


LAKE  GEORGE. 


It  was  about  an  half  hour  after  sunset,  one  of 
the  finest  days  in  August,  that  I  alighted  at  the 
"  Lake  House,^^  from  the  Saratoga  stage  covered 
with  dust  and  disappointment.  We  had  left  the 
springs  soon  after  breakfast  and  made  twenty-seven 
miles  of  the  sandiest  road  I  ever  remember  en- 
countering. The  way-bill  had  promised  a  more 
expeditious  ride,  and  we  had  wished  to  see  Lake 
George  burnished  with  the  shifting  splendors  of 
the  sun's  golden  decline.  But  so  it  was.  Stage 
^ents  are  sanguine,  the  Swiftsure  was  a  misno- 
mer, and  we  probably  arrived  with  better  appetites 
for  supper  in  consequence. 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  Lake  was  from  the  top 
of  the  coach  (I  always  ride  with  the  driver,)  on  a 
gentle  eminence  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Caldwell.  What  had  before  been  to  me  but  an 
exquisite  engraving  in  the  scenery  of  America  was 
now  a  beautiful  reality,  stretching  away,  engirdled 
by  mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  the 
fading  hues  of  twilight.  I  had  little  time,  bow- 
ever,  for  observation.  Rattle  went  the  stage  with 
the  rapidity  it  assumes  in  entering  a  viUage;and  in 
ten  minutes  more,  the  waiters  at  the  hotel  were 
making  with  the  clothes-brush  as  many  sixpences 
as  usual. 

The  traveller,  in  New- York,  is  struck  with  the 
never-ending  variety  of  its  lovely  landscapes,  at 
one  time  presenting  the  blue,  bold  majesty  of  the 
Catskills,  at  another,  the  undulating  region  of  the 
Genesee.  On  its  western  border  he  is  overpowered 
with  the  indescribable  sublimity  of  stupendous 
Niagara,  while  to  the  north,  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
winding  through  his  "Thousand  Islands/'  The 
glassy  loveliness  of  the  Hudson,  contrasted  with 
the  wildness  of  its  banks  and  highlands,  has  eli- 
cited from  some  tourists  a  warmer  admiration  than 
the  castellated  Rhine.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  broad  dominions  of  the  Empire  State,  we  feel 
the  force  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  couplet,  that 

** art  by  Nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true." 

The  sun  was  just  dissipating  the  mist  which  hung 
above  the  tree-tops,  as  if  detained  by  their  branches, 
when  I  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  the 
morning  after  my  arrival.  The  prospect  was  en- 
chanting. Below,  the  lake  lay  like  a  sheen  of 
silver,  the  dark  mountains  mirrored  on  its  surface. 
The  village  seemed  reposing  in  the  stillness  of 
primeval  solitude,  a  chosen  spot  where  man  might 
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retire  from  the  turmoil  pf  cities  and  the  agitation 
of  conflieting  interests  to  meditate  in  silence.  But 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  reflections  by  the  break- 
fast bell.  So  I  went  down  and  ate  heartily  of 
troat  taken  two  hours  previous  from  the  blue  depths 
of  their  native  element. 

At  8,  A.  M.,  we  embarked  on  a  little  steamer 
of  graceful  proportions  to  ascend  the  lake :  wCt 
that  is,  a  party  consisting  of  four  Southern  gentle- 
men en  route  for  Canada,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
New- York  City,  a  family  from  New- England  and 
a  Northern  youth  just  from  the  recitations  of  the 
Lecture- Room, 

**  Ten  precious  souls  and  all  agog 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin." 

On  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  sociable 
set  that  was  ever  thrown  together  by  accident. 

The  scenery,  on  the  Lake,  becomes  more  and 
more  bold  as  you  ascend.  The  views  change  as 
with  the  rapidity  of  phantasmagoria.  Wildness 
and  serenity  seemed  blended  together  in  sweet 
onion.  When  the  French  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, they  gave  this  Lake  the  name  of  Sacrament, 
from  the  singular  purity  of  its  waters,  which  they 
Bsed  for  the  purposes  of  the  chapel  and  made 
""  holy''  by  the  Catholic  Ritual.  The  idea  is  scarce- 
ly  less  poetic  than  the  Indian  fancy  that,  like  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  Lake  Horicon  extended  a  heal- 
ing and  sanative  influence  over  those  who  bathed 
in  it.  Surely  if  the  fountain  of  rejuvenescence  be 
ever  discovered,  its  stream  cannot  be  more  pellucid. 
The  pebbly  bottom  could  be  seen  frequently  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamboat  as  we  glided  along,  and 
the  fish  were  sporting  in  conscious  security  around 
us.  To  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  this  placid  expanse 
was  added  all  the  grandeur  which  mountains  ever 
infuse  into  a  picture.  Towering  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  gleam  of  the  water,  they  serve  to 
remind  us  forcibly  of  our  own  insignificance,  and 
inspire 

" a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man;*' 

which  leads  us  from  the  music  of  the  ripple  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  lofty  crag  to  the  contemplation 
of  Him  who  made  them  all. 

What  struck  me  particularly,  on  Lake  George, 
was  its  tideless  tranquillity.  Its  965r  Islands  are 
covered  with  verdure  to  the  brink,  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  it  maintains  invariably  the  same  level 
and  is  never  rufiled  by  waves.  The  water-lily 
expands  her  snowy  petals  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  and  seems  to  spread  oot  a  fairy  carpet.  It  is 
said,  that  when  wintry  winds  are  howling  around 
the  adjacent  hills,  the  Lake  is  still  as  ever,  and  so 
continues  until  locked  up  by  the  fetters  of  frost. 

NeaiP  the  northern  extremity  is  the  remarkable 
echo.    A  swivel  was  fired  and  the  eflfect  was  like 
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a  continued  discharge  of  artillery.     The  rumbling 
noise  leaped 

"  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  cmgs  among,** 
when  suddenly  it  died  away  and  some  seconds  in- 
tervened, followed  by  an  explosion,  apparently  at  a 
great  distance,  and  as  loud  as  at  first. 

One  would  suppose  that  by  the  margin  of  Lake 
George,  the  turbulent  passions  of  men  would  be 
softened  and  subdued ;  that  he  must  be  callous,  in- 
deed, who  feels  not  *'  an  impulse  from  a  vernal 
wood/*  and  who  could  disgrace  humanity  by  his 
oflences  in  view  of  such  exquisite  scenery. 

But  no  rock  breaks  opon  the  eye,  that  is  not  in- 
timately connected  with  some  legend  of  battle,  or 
story  of  crime.  Here  were  fought  engagements 
of  the  most  sanguinary  character.  The  butchery 
of  Montcalm  was  enacted  neat  the  sweetest  cove  of 
the  Lake  and  the  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered  mai- 
den, Jane  McRea,  for  mercy  rang  through  the 
woods  which  surround  it.  Deeds,  which  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history  for  atrocity,  were  here  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  French  war. 

A  book  is  kept  on  the  steamboat  for  the  contri- 
butions of  travellers,  which  contains  much  that  is 
poetical,  and  more  that  is  ridiculous.  .  Our  colle- 
giate friend  was  deeply  engaged  in  ito  perusal, 
and  pointed  out  Kjeu  d" esprit,  at  which  he  was  much 
diverted.  Some  wag,  as  an  instance  of  the  bathos, 
had  written,  •*  Tourist  gaze  with  me  into  this  eme- 
rald Lake  and  say — can  you  see  anything  green.'* 
The  reply  of  some  other  wit  was  "  Yourself  re- 
Jlected  there.'*  We  added  our  quota  to  the  bulky 
volume  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  should 
come  after  us. 

The  sail,  occupying  three  hours  over  a  distance 
of  thirty-six  miles,  was  one  that  I  shall  not  easily 
forget.  May  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  improvement  (t) 
erect  no  factories  to  mar  the  banks  of  Horicon,  but 
in  America  let 

** Each  lake  and  rill. 


Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
In  unimagined  beauty  shine, 
Mor  lose  one  ray  of  glory.** 


"HOW  CHEERING  THE  THOUGHT!" 

The  first  two  of  the  following  stanzas  are  b)*  Cunning- 
ham and  hnve  been  set  to  appropriate  music,  by  Professor 
Webb  of  New-York.  The  lust  four  atanxas  have  beea 
added  by  a  Southern  gentleman,  under  the  inspiration  of 
an  accomplished  young  larly,  who  thought  the  song  too 
abrupt  in  its  termination.— [£2i. 

"  How  cheering  the  thought  that  the  spirits  in  bliss. 
Will  bow  their  bright  wings  to  a  world  such  as  this ; 
Will  leave  the  bright  joys  of  the  mansiona  alwve. 
To  breathe  o*er  our  bosoms  some  message  of  love. 

**They  come;  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  they  come. 
Impatient  to  bear  some  poor  wanderer  home ; 
Some  pilgrim  to  snatch  from  this  stormy  aliode, 
And  lay  him  to  rest  is  the  anus  of  his  God." 
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They  come,  when  that  pilgrim  has  rested  from  woe, 
To  gild  the  dark  sky  of  the  mourner  below  \ 
They  smile  on  the  weeper— and  brightly  appears 
A  rain-bow  of  hope  through  the  prism  of  tears. 

Their  pinions,  now  fanning  the  fever  of  Care, 
Are  winnowing  fragrance  from  gardens  of  air: 
Now,  brushing  from  Gladness  each  hasty  alloy. 
Bright  sparkles  they  shed  on  the  dew-drops  of  joy. 

Prayer  mounts  on  their  wings  in  its  bearenward  flight, 
And  blessings  flash  back  on  their  pinions  of  light; 
Each  moment  distih  on  some  soul,  as  they  rove, 
Ueart-nectar  from  Heaven's  alembic  of  Love. 

Oh !  blessings  upon  fhem,  wherever  they  fly. 
To  flower  the  earth,  or  set  stare  in  the  sky  ; 
Heaven  plume  as,  when  parted  from  time  and  its  cares, 
For  rapturous  flights  and  glad  missions  like  theiM ! 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  PERI- 
ODICALS. 
For  the  sake  of  diffusing  the  current  news,  political  and 
commercial,  a  liberal  Government  has  deemed  it  right  to 
allow  the  Editora  of  Newspapers  to  receive  all  their  pa- 
pers free  of  postage.  This  favor,  however,  is  so  closely 
restricted  to  political,  commercial  and  general  news,  that 
even  newspaper  Editors  are  compelled  to  pay  postage  on 
all  periodicals  that  they  receive.  It  can  not  be  believed, 
that  the  Government,  if  appealed  to,  would  continue  to 
make  this  unworthy  distinction  between  Literature  and  the 
returns  of  elections  and  the  price  of  produce.  If  it  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  conductore  of  the  news- 
press  should  enjoy  this  privilege ;  may  it  not  be  said,  even 
much  more  is  it  due  to  the  public  to  grant  the  same  facility 
and  immunity  to  those  who  diffuse  Literary  intelligence  and 
sound  knowledge  amongst  the  people.  It  is  indispensable 
that  every  periodical  publisher  should  receive  periodicals 
and  papers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  newspa- 
pers are  bis  necessary  coadjutors  in  his  work  and  must  be 
taken  to  carry  out  his  plans,  Thus  a  heavy  tax  is  con- 
stantly laid  upon  him,  diminishing  his  reward  and  often  in- 
juriously, to  himself  and  his  patrons,  restricting  the  range 
of  his  general  intelligence.  The  next  Congress  would  not 
fail  to  remove  this  tax,  and  to  this  end,  an  united  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  periodical  publishers  is  here  respect- 
felly  proposed  to  be  made. 

PLUS  AND  MINUS. 

Be  not  afraid,  most  gentle  readers,  of  a  prosing  disquisi- 
tion upon  Algebraic  signs.  Such  a  bugbear  can  not  be  far- 
ther from  your  wishes  than  it  is  from  oor  intention.  The 
plud  and  minus  of  the  Mathematician  are  but  the  pro  and 
con  of  the  Logician,  the  for  and  against  of  every  judicious 
man,  the  upa  and  dawns  of  human  life. 

We  have  high  authority  for  the  wisdom  of  building  no 
tower  without  first  counting  the  cost.  This  must  hold  good 
whether  the  tower  be  of  porcelain,  substantial  brick,  or  un- 
substantial paper ;  whether  spiritual  or  material.  Which 
plainly  meanetli,  whether  you  build  a  church  steeple,  or 
publish  a  magazine,  **  count  the  dost." 

But  here  the  French  adage  comes  with  its  proffered  con- 
solation, **  c*est  premier  pas  qui  coute."  But  what  is  **  the 
irst  step"  ?  "  Ah !  there's  the  rub."  Has  it  not  been  taken 
already  ?  We  have  succeeded  to  a  "  tower'*  reared  by  others. 
Shall  it  tumble  about  our  ears?    All  ye  builders  and  props 


forbid !  Our  delicate  senses  qpnldn't  possibly  stsnd  the 
shock.  Then  come  with  your  tools  and  timber,  your  Gre- 
cian art  and  "  Roman  cement,"  and  let  ns  rather  improve, 
adorn  and  extend  it  up  into  the  regions  of  fame.  From  its 
summit,  what  a  commanding  view  will  then  be  had  of  the 
rich  and  varied  fields  of  Literature,  laid  off  with  parest 
taste,  smiling  in  perennial  beauty  and  fragrant  as  the 
Southern  isles !  Their  flowers  it  will  not  only  be  yours  to 
look  upon  and  admire ;  but  you  can  dip  yonr  vases  into  the 
"pure  wells  of  English  undefiled"  and  sprinkle  them  with 
the  dews  of  fresh  thought,  until  they  assume  new  and  more 
beauteous  forms  and  shed  richer  fragrance  upon  the  bouy- 
ant  air. 

in  our  late  excursion  to  the  North,  we  were  delighted  at 
finding  that  the  Messenger  had  quite  a  toxoering  reputation 
there ;  and  some  of  the  Literati  and  excellent  judges  said 
it  was  about  the  best  periodical  in  the  Country.  **  It  is 
true,**  they  said,  "  it  has  not  the  ran  of  some  others,  and 
doesn't  go  for  pleasing  with  pictures,  but  its  matter  is  so- 
lid, its  aims  are  high,  and  its  literature  is  pure."  This  was 
the  style  that  some  of  ihe  most  sensible  ones  used,  from 
Washington  to  Boston.  This  didn't  redound  to  our  credit, 
for  we  did  not  wish  to  appropriate  what  was  due  to  o«r 
worthy  predecessor.  So  with  a  good  word  to  his  memory, 
we  very  modestly  declared  that  we  thought  it  the  best  in  the 
Union,  from  Georgia,  where  it  haajts  base,  to  Maine,  where 
its  summit  rises  up  among  the  new  settlers  on  the  Arostook. 

We  had,  too,  some  agreeable  chat  with  those  enterprising 
Editors,  in  Philadelphia,  who  sell  so  many  pictures  every 
month.  **  What  are  the  prospects  of  your  work?  Wont 
your  Southern  people  sustain  suxh  a  magazine  ?  l*m  sure 
they  ought."  How  could  we  differ  from  such  just  opin- 
ions? Those  were  our  sentiments  exactly.  But  **  what  are 
your  prospects,"  has  been  sounded  in  onr  cars  by  every 
friend,  who  has  cared  to  inquire  about  oor  enterprise.  This 
put  us  to  calculating,  and,  shuddering  one  day  at  the 
thoajcht  of  recurring  to  the  dreaded  "  Calculi,"  we  cast  a 
startled  glance  at  divers  mathematical  books  reposing  in 
hitherto  undistuihed  dust  upon  the  shelf.  Our  eye  fell  upon 
the  "  DifferenUaT*  and  we  were  horror  struck  at  the  vision 
of  the  "  ghosts  of  departed  quantities."  What  a  differ- 
ence, thought  we,  will  *' departed  quantities"  speedily  make 
in  the  subscription  list !  But  close  by  the  side  of  the  Dif- 
ferential was  its  companion  and  the  restorer  to  life  of  its 
departed  shades,  which  soon  called  Hope  back  to  her  abi- 
ding place.  It  seemed  to  assure  us,  that  if  we  would  only 
perform  the /vnc^toiu  of  an  industrious  and  active  Editor, 
we  would  receive  an  expansion  far  beyond  Taylor's  or 
Maclauren's  conception.  From  that  time  was  formed  the 
determined  resolution  to  **  go  the  Integral,**  You  must  not 
wonder  at  our  beitig  so  Scientific,  in  these  mstters,  for  we 
always  had  a  passion  for  the  mixed  mathematics  only,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  we  had  no  tact  at  separating  its 
quantities  which  often  disturbed  our  temper.  We  had, 
however,  an  important  problem  to  soUe.  Before  us  stood 
in  bold  phalanx  many  items  pretty  well  known,  and  some 
others  rather  strongly  anticipated,  whilst  opposite  to  them 
were  drawn  up  wJcnoum  ones,  whose  name  was  **  Legion." 

Well,  this  grand  problem  was  to  be  solved  and  we  tried 
it,  for  some  time,  in  vain ;  when  suddenly  a  snaile  of  joy 
Jit  up  our  lengthened  phiz,  and  a  loud  rupqxa  (Eureka)  pro- 
claimed a  brilliant  thought.  Plus  and  Minus  will  settle 
the  difficulty ;  the  question  shall  be  stated  and  propounded 
"  to  all  whom  it  may  concern." 

On  the  side  of  minus  must  be  placed  all  the  known  and 
anticipated  things,  which  constitute  deductions  and  dimw- 
backs;  in  other  worde  the  visible  obstacles  in  the  field  of 
oor  prospects.  On  the  other  side  must  be  arrayed  what  is 
positively  unknown,  though  strongly  desired  and  hoped  for. 
To  begin,  then,  vviih  the  negativest  the  most  pregnant  is  the 
large  indebtedneas  to  printers,  binders,  paper  dealers,  laad* 
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lords,  (who  despise,  the  common  Law  privilege  of  'Henniit 
by  the  courtesy,")  and  other  classes  of  worthy  citizens, 
which  is  necessarily  incurred ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  debt 
to  one's  self,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  when 
be  labors  diligently  and  finds  himself. 

The  supposed  indtflference  and  supinencss  of  Southern- 
ers to  enterprises  liiie  that  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
another  negative.  We  have  no  disposition  to  libel  you,  and 
therefore  will  not  subscribe  to  any  such  notion.  Your 
blood  is  too  warm  and  your  pride  too  justly  great  for  this 
to  be  true.  Those  in  the  North,  who  would  very  willingly 
afford  you  a  substitute,  all  say  that  the  South  ought  to  have  a 
magazine  of  its  own.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  can  see 
your  interest  and  honor  more  plainly  than  you  do.  We 
do  not  dread  that  supineness,  which  when  it  wishes  to  in- 
dulge itself  will  take  the  Messenger  in  its  hand,  to  sweeten 
its  elegant  ease. 

One  of  the  things  we  anticipated  was  the  withdrawal  of 
many  subscribers.  To  be  sure  some  have  discontinued ; 
but  not  near  so  many  as  we  feared,  or  even  expected, 
which  proves  that  the  atuchment  of  its  patrons  to  the 
Messenger  is  decidedly  stronger  than  we  had  imagined; 
and  that  it  has  a  firm  hold  upon  many  hearts.  Another 
mimu  is  the  absence  of  engravings.  There  i»  a  great  rush 
at  present  made  alter  pictures.  The  absence  of  them  is 
a  minimum  with  us  ;  but  they  are  a  Tnanmum  with  others. 
Some  of  our  most  enterprising  publishers  have  many  capi- 
tal writers  and  the  influence  of  some  great  names — ^yet 
they  are  running  the  engraver's  tooU  into  the  ground. 

We  are  fond  of  pictures  and  like  to  see  iho  beautiful  art 
of  engraving  encouraged.  Bat  we  go  for  improving  your 
Bind.s,  not  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  Still  the  ill-natured 
may  say  **  the  grapes  are  sour."  Such  grapes  are  beyond 
our  reach,  we  admit,  and  yet  some  kinds,  at  eertain  sea- 
sons, are  very  sweet,  and  We  would  like,  now  and  then,  to 
add  them  to  the  feast  we  endeavor  to  prepare.  But  to  be 
plackingthem  in  every  sL^e,  ripe,  green  and  shrivelled, 
and  offering  them  as  a  taste  of  the  fine  arts,  is  not  to  our 
taste. 

Another  minus  is  the  sharp  competition  between  the  nu- 
merous periodicals,  of  every  grade  of  price  and  of  every 
possible  plan,  from  weeklies  to  quarterlies,  original  and  se- 
lected, with  and  without  Illustrations.  Hence,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Messenger  in  the  North,  even  to  a  limited  ez 
tent,  is  most  flattering.  Its  merits  alone  can  force  its  way 
among  the  muUitude  of  attractive  publications  to  be  met  on 
every  hand.  The  class  of  its  readers  there,  too,  is  a  source 
of  pride.  We  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, in  the  reading  rooms  of  flourishing  Library  Associa- 
tions, in  Athenaeums  and  University  Libraries.  W^e  found 
it  at  Cambridge  and,  before  this,  Brown  University  has  pro- 
bably added  it  to  its  catalogue  of  foreign  and  ^iomestic  pe- 
riodicals. The  glory  of  the  North  is  her  public  and  private 
Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  k do w  ledge.  In  some  of 
her  cities  all  classes  ha<re  the  opportunity  of  attending 
courses  of  lectures,  such  as  few  of  our  Colleges  alTord. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  positive  side  and  ascertain  how 
the  balance  is  likely  to  result.  To  meet  the  indebtedness 
spoken  of,  the  snbscription  list  must  be  amply  sufficient,  or 
oar  tower  will  be  like  that  of  Siloam;  and  the  subscrip- 
tions must  come  in  according  to  the  **  terms,**  in  order  for 
financial  matters  not  to  embarass  the  intellectual  labors  of 
the  Editor.  The  whole  plus  side  of  the  question,  then,  is 
resolved  into  an  inquiry  concerning  future  patronage. 

"  E  pluribuM  unum"  i.  e.  one  of  the  pluses^  is  the  "  cloud 
capped"  reputation  of  the  work.  Can  this  be  sustained  ? 
Give  it  a  trial  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

The  ablest  of  Southern  writers  are  manfully  enlisting  in 
her  behalf.  The  stars  of  the  Sunny  clime  shine  benig- 
nantly  and  brightly  on  her  path.  We  can  confidently  pro- 
Buse  contributions  from  the  best  writers  from  the  Potomac 


to  the  Gulf:  they  alone  could  give  splendor  enough  to  please 
the  most  fastidious.  But  theirs  is  not  all  the  light  that  will 
be  shed  upon  our  pages.  Some  of  the  Northern  galaxy  will 
lend  their  lustre.  But  the  most  celebrated  Northern  wri- 
ten  are  profession^  authors,  and  must  be  remunerated,  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  their  productions  in  the  Messenger 
must  supply  the  quid  pro  quo.  The  Messenger,  so  long  as 
we  have  the  control  of  it,  shall  be  a  distinctive,  but  not  ez* 
elusive.  Southern  periodical.  As  saeh,  the  North  can  be 
expected  the  more  readily  to  receive  it ;  whilst  the  South 
will  uphold  it,  as  identified  with  herself.  To  our  owb 
loved  region  we  look  principally  for  support ;  from  her  we 
desire  to  receive  it.  We  heard  that  a  gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia expressed  a  fear  that  we  we  were  not  a  true  South- 
erner. His  feara  are  groundless,  as  we  will  demonstrate. 
We  have  only  been  out  of  the  Old  Dominion  enough  to 
know  bow  to  prise  her  and  her  sisters.  We  invite  that  gen- 
tleman and  all  others  to  assist  us  in  giving  our  northern 
friends  some  hearty  whacks,  whenever  they  deserve  it,  and 
in  repelling  the  onsets  made  upon  us  from  whatsoever 
quarter.  We  wish,  however,  our  contests  to  be  literary  and 
conducted  with  faimes,  and  all  the  mildness  consistent 
with  true  boldness.  In  these  views  we  look,  for  a  conside- 
rable offset  to  the  aforesaid  negatives. 

Next,  as  to  the  discontinuances :  they  have  been  already 
nearly,  if  not  quite  neutralized  tiy  new  comers.  A  friend 
meets  us  and  says,  "  send  me  the  Messenger."  Now,  we 
reason,  that  as  the  friends,  with  whom  we  have  met,  take 
this  sensible  view  of  the  matter,  why  will  not  those  at  a 
distance?  They  are  only  waiting  for  the  commencement  of 
a  new  year.  Then,  in  will  come  their  names  with  those  of 
the  new  recruits  enlisted  by  their  zeal. 

Upon  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  young  men,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Education,  expectations 
have  been  founded.  Entering  into  our  new  pursuit  with 
an  ardor  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  theirs,  incited 
once  by  the  same  instructor*  and  now  by  the  same  induce- 
ments, we  felt  authorized  to  calculate  upon  their  aid  and 
influence.  Will  they  not  give  them  T  Flattering  evidences 
of  their  willingness  have  been  received  from  some  and 
many  others  may  have  been  preparing  a  response  to  our 
first  appeal.  Let  it  come  in  speedily,  and  may  it  be  worthy 
of  themselves  and  the  cause  of  Letters. 

Our  next  dependence  is  upon  the  press,  which  hrs  such 
vast  influence  in  our  free  country.  Its  conductors  have  al* 
ready  been  exceedingly  generous  and  have  given  us  even 
more  titan  we  deserve.  They  will  doubtless  continue  their 
cooperation  and  will  ever  receive  our  thanks.  The  young 
politician,  too,  who  is  ambitious  of  oratorical  fame,  can  mount 
the  stump  and,  with  his  Literary  documents  in  his  hand,  ha- 
rangue the  people  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  we 
have  nominated,  for  the  Presidency  and  Vicepresidency 
of  the  Rb PUBLIC  or  Letters.  There  is  a  virtue  in  this 
nomination  that  no  other  possesses.  It  will  suspend  the 
heated  contests  between  the  friends  of  the  different  candi- 
dates, allay  the  asperities  and  bickerings  of  party  and  har- 
monise with  the  feelings  and  principles  of  'all. 

And  now,  what  are  our  prospects  I  Not  so  bright  as  they 
lately  appeared  in  a  dream  to  a  friend ;  bat  there  is  before  us 
a  fair  field  of  laudable  exertion,  in  endeavoring  to  call  forth 
the  powers  of  the  genius  of  the  South,  and  to  improve  her 
literature.  To  this  honorable  task  we  cheerfully  devote 
ourselves ;  and,  forgetting  its  difficulty,  shall  strive  for  its 
accomplishment.  These  exertions  can  not  but  be  appre* 
ciated,  and  whilst  success  and  usefulness  will  be  their 
chosen  reward,  a  generous  public  will  not  suffer  them  to 
want  that  which  is  neoessary  to  perpetuate  them.  Why 
should  not  the  Messenger  have  ten  thousand  patrons,  aa 
easily  as  one.  Ten  thousand,  ^'ust  such  persons  as  those  who 
now  encourage  the  work,  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  circulates  and  it  addresses  to  ihcm 
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the  same  appeals,  and  affords  the  same  inducements.  It 
can  and  oogbt  to  have  a  constant  circulation  of  at  Uast 
that  number.  From  this  time  forth,  we  have  a  standing  re- 
ply to  all  who  enquire  about  **  the  prospects  of  the  Messen- 
ger," that  she  has  ten  thousand  subscribers,  mart  or  U»»; 
which  we  hope  to  change  to  phu  ten  thousand. 

It  has  been  laid  down  an  a  rule  never  to  write,  '*  Minenrft 
invitA;*'  but  nn  Editor  has  often  to  heed  the  printer's  demand, 
in  spite  of  sll  the  unwillingness  of  the  Goddess.  The  month 
is  closing  and  with  it  the  next  month's  number  ,*  and  as  the 
year  is  also  near  its  close,  we  have  made  this  statement  and 
appeal  to  our  patrons.  It  may,  at  first,  seem  premature ;  but 
we  hsve  alwsys  to  Keep  beforehand ;  and  the  distance  of 
many  places  to  whicJi  our  message  goes  requires  a  long 
time  for  any  intercommunication.  It  is  highly  important  to 
know  early  in  December  how  many  numbers  to  issue  for 
January.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the  issue  corr^pond 
very  nearly  with  the  subscription.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  new  subscribers,  of  whom  we  expcot  a  great  number, 
will  send  in  their  orders  immediately,  that  a  new  set  of 
books  may  be  prepared  in  time.  Next  month  some  of  these 
matters  may  be  repeated.  In  the  mean  time,  they  sre  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  friends  of  in- 
tellectual improvement. 
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WyANDOTTE,  OR  THE  HuTTED  Knoll,  by  James  Fenni- 
more  Cooper.  2.  vols.  Lea  &  Blanchard :  Philadel- 
phia, 1843.     Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond. 

It  was  our  intention  to  notice  this  novel,  a  month  ago, 
when  we  might  have  spoken  of  its  existence.  Now,  it 
only  remains  to  record  its  death  ;  for  we  suppose  that,  by 
this  time,  it  is  as  dead  as  wns  Captain  Willoughby  after 
the  fatal  knife  of  the  treacherous  Wyandotte  had  passed 
into  his  heart.  Few  books,  indeed,  can  enjoy  long  life  as 
matters  in  literature  stand  at  present,  and  to  allow  a  month 
to  "  Mr.  Cooper's  last,"  would  l>e  highly  to  exult  it  in  Lite- 
rary biography ;  but  it  deserves  quiddy  to  perish,  and  we 
come  now  only  to  inscribe  an  epitaph  on  its  tomb,  that  we 
may  not  appear  wanting  in  due  reverence  to  its  memory. 
The  novellist  possesses  great  influence,  which  he  can  wield 
for  good,  or  evil,  according  to  the  disposition  of  his  heart 
and  the  principles  by  which  he  is  guided.  When  imbued 
with  the  sentiments  of  a  pure  morality  and  an  elevating 
philoaophy,  he  seizes  upon  our  love  of  the  imaginative  and 
instils  useful  lessons  into  our  minds.  He  can  almost  wield 
the  wand  of  the  enchantress  and  make  us  do  his  bidding 
implicitly,  yielding  our  hearts  and  minds  to  every  impulse, 
which  he  chooses  to  call  forth.  If  be  be  a  true  patriot  and 
desirous  of  giving  to  his  country  a  name  and  a  glory,  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  may  thrill  the  heart  of  every  reader 
with  the  story  lof  her  exploits  and  fill  all  his  aspirations, 
by  pointing  him  to  her  glory  and  her  destiny.  Have  we 
not  seen  a  Scott  writing  his  "  bonnie  land"  into  greater 
and  more  enduring  fame  than  the  deeds  of  a  Wallace,  or  a 
Bruce  could  have  won,  filling  every  glen  and  mountain  with 
interest,  and  drawing  strangers  from  afar  to  the  scenes  con- 
secrated by  his  genius?  And  surely  America  is  a  land  wor- 
thy of  these  efforts  of  genius  :  the  more  lofty  the  Inspira- 
tion the  better  would  it  become  the  theme.  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  of  one,  who  forgets  the  themes,  which  gained 
him  his  first  celebrity,  and  turns  to  clip  the  wings  of  Na- 
tional pride,  lest  it  should  perchance  soar  a  little  too  high. 
Away  with  the  author  of  any  kind,  who,  in  any  way,  would 
intimate  to  us,  that  we  are  too  proud  of  our  Country  and 
that  we  are  materially  mistaken  in  our  high  estimate  of 
her  grandeur  and  natural  beauty  and  magnificence.  Swell 
the  tide  of  national  eXtiltation ;  and  without  impeding  its 


flow,  seek  only  to  purify  and  elevate  the  hearts  from  which 
it  gushes.  If  the  morale  of  our  people  could  only  be  brought 
to  accord  with  the  beautiful  and  s<jblime  natnral  advanta- 
ges  of  our  Country,  we  would  forever  remain,  as  we  now 
sre,  the  happiest  nation  in  the  world :— and,  if  those  who 
aim  at  Literary  fame,  would  direct  their  efforts  to  raising 
us  to  the  height  of  our  exultation,  they  would  do  them- 
selves more  credit  and  the  people  more  good,  than  by  all 
the  pretended  truth-loving  clippings  of  our  "pseudo-pa- 
triotism." 

Judging  this  common  production,  then,  by  the  test  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  has  not  a  sufficient  •*  odour  of  nalionality** 
to  give  it  any  savor  to  our  taste.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  among 
other  things,  that  **  there  is  a  wide  spread  error  on  the  subject 
of  American  Scenery  !"  Except,  we  suppose,  the  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  **  hutted  knoll,"  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  is  much  afraid  that  noliody  but  himself  will  know 
that  the  Indians  were  ever  cheated  out  of  their  land,  that 
there  were  pseudo-patriots,  such  as  Joel  Strides,  and  inte- 
rested i>6r8ons  in  the  revolution,  and  is  very  much  averse 
to  having  any  such  thing  in  our  history  as  the  ••Battle"  of 
Lexington,  preferring  to  dignify  it  with  the  more  truthful 
and  therefore  more  patriotic  litlo  of  "Skirmish."  The 
tale  is  trite,  the  stjle  careless  and  miserable  and  the  whole 
preeminently  trashy.  What  little  interest  there  is  in  it  is 
terribly  delayed.  Maud,  who  will  do  tolerably  well,  does 
very  little  towards  redeeming  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
hasty  pudding,  the  ingredients  tumbled  in  and  the  whaie 
miserably  done  up. 

It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  the 
same  author  in  press  again,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  sqneeae  something  better  out  of  him  next 
time.  If  "  Ned  Myers"  have  not  a  better  constitution  than 
the  Tuscarora,  who  died  so  suddenly  on  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  captain,  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  the  pub- 
lishers had  better  call  in  the  aid  of  all  their  distinguished 
medical  advisers.  We  do  not  expect,  however,  that  the 
"  excitement"  will  be  sufficient  to  kill  him  also. 

The  Keybs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heavbw,  and  Power 
thereof,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  by  that  Learned 
and  Judicious  Divine,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  &c  London.  1644. 
Boston,  Tappan  and  Dennet,  1843.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris,  Richmond. 

The  object  of  this  work,  when  first  published,  was  to 
"  quell  the  disorders  which  Ann  Hutchinson  had  introdu- 
ced," and  "also  to  defend  and  systematize  Congregation- 
alism." "  The  Keyes"  are  by  no  means  those  of  St.  Peter. 
To  many  the  antiquity  of  the  work  will,  be  a  recommenda- 
tion ;  the  "  ancient  spelling,  punctuation  and  style  are  stu- 
diously preserved,  as  a  curiosity,"  and  tlie  publishers  pro- 
mise more  of  the  same  kind,  if  they  meet  with  sufficient 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Cotton  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  learning,  having  been  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
England,  and  afterwards  having  lectured  there  with  high 
honor.  When  he  died  in  1652,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  the 
first  graduate  of  Harvard,  wrote  an  elegiac  poem,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  Franklin  took  the  idea  of  bis  celebra- 
ted epitaph  on  himself.    Cotton,  says  the  poet,  was 

"  A  living,  breathing  bible ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were ; 
Gospel  and  law  in's  heart  had  each  its  column. 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume. 
His  very  name  a  title  page,  and  next 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
Oh !  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When  in  a  new  Edition  he  comes  forth. 
Without  erratas,  may  we  thuik  heMl  be, 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  Eternity !" 
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Tbibtt  Ybaes  prom  Homb  ;  ob  ▲  Yoicb  fbom  thb 

Main  Dbck,  bbinq  thb  bipbbibmcb  op  SamdblLbbcu, 

lis  yeaii  in  the  Britwh  and  American  naTies, 

mbellished  with  Engravings.    Boston,  Tap- 

:nnbt,  1843.    Mr.  Leech  went  through  many 

d  comes  with  "  recommendations"  before  the 

le  them.    He  foaght  for  and  against  os  and 

he  late  war ;  and  was  in  the  engagement  be- 

aited  States  and  the  Macedonian,  bis  descrip- 

.b  has  gone  the  rounds  of  some  of  the  newspa- 

h,  Drinker  and  Morris  have  the  book  for  sale  ;— 

following : 

ON  THB  Book  op  Proverbs,  topically  arran- 
g  a  system  of  practical  ethics,  for  the  use  of 
shools  and  Bible  classes.     Boston,  Tappan  & 
1843.    In  this  neat  little  work,  the  wisdom  of 
i  systematised,  under  separate  heads,  and  ill  us- 
enforced  by  questions  and  references  to  scrip- 
ture *cjLi«.    "With  all  thygettings  get  wisdom."    These 
vorks  of  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Dennet,  whose  circular  we 
have  also  received,  should  have  had  an  earlier  notice; 
but  we  were  absent  from  our  post  at  the  close  of  the  last 
month,  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  Boston,  New 
Haven  and  other  Northern  Cities. 

Alison*!  History.  No  15.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York:  Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond.  This  is  a 
yrery  interesting  number  of  this  extensive  History,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  closing  struggles  and  successes  o( 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  his  defeat  and  downfall.  It  also  con- 
tains a  short  portion  of  the  seventy  sixth  chapter,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  United  States.  1  o  this  portion  of  the  work, 
the  Harpers  have  procured  notes  to  l)e  prepared,  to  correct 
the  misukes  and  errors  of  the  author  and  to  impair  the 
force  of  his  disparagement  of  Democratic  Institutions.  So 
far  as  Mr.  Alison's  views  of  government  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  append  notes  to  the  whole  work,  for 
it  is  throughout  a  labored  defence  of  the  inequalities  and 
injustice  of  Aristocratical  establishments.  He  publicly  so- 
licited information  that  his  ignorance  might  be  enlightened, 
and  has  been  induced  to  make  some  alterations  himself. 
Chancellor  Kent  undertook  the  task  and  some  of  his  com- 
munications are  given  in  the  notes.  The  author  opens 
with  a  high  wrought  description  of  the  West  India  islands 
mnd  of  this  western  world,  drawing  his  bright  pictures  from 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  he  could  find,  and  some- 
times  bordering  close  on  that  £1  Dorado,  once  fancied  to 
exist  on  this  continent. 

The  United  Sutes  are  quite  extensive  and  have  vast 
lesouices  and  advantages,  and  the  Missouri  is  a  prodigious 
river;  but,  then,  Canada  is  the  country,  excepting  its  bar- 
rens and  icebergs ;  and  *'  the  St.  Lawrence,  fed  by  the  im- 
mense inland  seas,  which  separate  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  is  the  great  commercial  artery  of  North  Ameri- 
ca," commencing  beyond  lake  Winnipeg;  when  the  waters, 
•s  stated  by  Judge  Kent,  run  westward,  even  from  this 
side  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Mr.  Alison  would  easily 
connect  this  '* great  artery**  with  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Pacific,  by  leaping  over,  or  running  through  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Whenever  this  barrier  is  overcome,  the  restUts 
ac<mty  of  Americans  will  have  achieved  it. 

He  says,  "  Nature  has  marked  out  this  country  (Canada) 
for  exalted  destinies  ;  for  if  she  has  not  given  it  the  virgin 
mould  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  giant  vegetation 
and  prolific  sun  of  the  tropics,  she  has  bestowed  upon  it 
a  vast  chain  of  inland  lakes,  which  fit  it  one  day  to  become 
the  great  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
interior  of  America  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia."  Mr.  Ali- 
son is  cerUinly  *'  out  of  his  latitude."  One  day  !  But  it 
uiU  be  as  a  day  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  a  thoutoMd  yeart. 


The  contrast  in  the  History,  as  soon  as  Canada  is  intro- 
duced, immediately  reminded  os  of  Dickens  when  speak- 
ing of  Halifax  and  the  United  States.  In  former  parts  of 
the  work,  there  were  sofficient  evidences  of  his  strong 
national  bias ;  but  upon  the  broad  theatre  of  European  poli- 
tics and  warfare,  we  were  compelled  to  trust  mostly  to  his 
statements.  When  he  enters  upon  our  own  country,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  better  opportunity  of  Judging  for  ourselves, 
and,  though  a  European  writer  is  likely  to  be  more  correct 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  that  continent,  yet  we  must 
make  allowance  throughout  for  any  strong  bias  which  we 
detect  in  any  portion  of  his  works.  "  Democratic  ambi- 
tion" and  "  the  fervor  of  innovation"  have  been  Mr.  AU- 
son^s  bugbears  throughout  his  voluminous  history.  The  sta- 
tistics, which  he  presents,  are  important  and  interesting 
and  are  brought  down  to  the  period  of  our  last  census. 
The  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent,  for 
every  ten  years,  since  1790,  when  it  amounted  to  3,929,326, 
In  1840,  it  was  17,068,666.  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  the 
population  has  increased,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  from  112,000 
to  5,385,000,  near  fifly  fold.  The  picture  of  immigration 
is  vivid  and  in  its  main  features  true ;  but  Mr.  Alison,  in 
his  occasional  grandiloquence,  exaggerates  a  little.  The 
more  bustling  and  restless  traits  of  our  character  are  well 
portrayed,  but  much  truth  may  yet  make  a  false  impression. 
We  are  represented  as  having  no  local  attachments ;  but 
when  we  smash  in  the  east,  set  out  for  the  inviting  west, 
transferring  the  quondam  daughters  of  ease  and  luxury  to 
the  homely  dwelling  in  the  lone  backwoods.  Of  course, 
there  are  solutions  provided  for  all  that  is  described— some- 
times not  a  little  amusing.  The  most  so  is  the  following : 
to  the  extensive  circulation  of  bank  paper  maintaining  the 
industry  of  the  citizens,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  "  the 
superior  cultivation,  wealth  and  population  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lakes,  to  that  which  appears 
on  the  British  side  of  those  noble  estuaries,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted." This  is  probably  ungrammatical  as  well  as  un- 
sound. The  difl^erence  alluded  to  was  as  striking  yeare 
ago,  before  the  paper  system  could  have  produced  any 
effect,  yea  before  it  was  even  introduced.  Again,  one  rea- 
son why  our  people  are  so  little  attached.to  the  soil  and  so 
readily  leave  their  former  homes, is  that  "agriculture being 
the  general,  and  in  many  places  almost  only  profession,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  vtdgar  occupation ;  the  aristocracy,  except 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carol inas  where  primogeniture  has 
more  strongly  taken  root,  is  never  to  be  found  among  the 
land-owners,  any  more  than  among  the  merehants."  The 
last  clause  might  be  true  without  proving  the  first.  Mr. 
Alison  frequently  introduces  these  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions into  his  history,  but  they  are  sometimes  more  oratori- 
cal than  philosophical. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
October,  1843. 
The  second  number  of  the  XLV.  volume  of  this  able 
journal  comes  to  us  freighted  with  its  usual  valuable  con- 
tributions of  Science  and  Art  It  is  a  souree  of  regret  to 
learn  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  appeal  which  iu 
learned  Editors  Make  for  increased  patronage.  They  as- 
sure their  friends  that  the  work  is  in  jeopardy  and  moat  be 
discontinued,  unless  the  well  wishers  of  Science  come  to 
its  support.  The  scientific  class  of  the  United  Slates  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  this  journal  affords  them  not  only 
useful  information  in  the  various  departments  of  Science 
and  Art,  but  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  their  speculations, 
investigations  and  discoveries.  Up  to  this  time,  it  hss  been 
sustained  with  great  ability,  and  we  understand  has  elici- 
ted high  commendation  from  distinguished  men  of  science 
abroad.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  work  will  be 
supported,  for  it  is  certainly  an  honor  to  the  country.  One 
baa  but  to  read  the  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  pro* 
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oeedings  of  the  '*  Society  of  American  geologists  and  nstu- 
nlists"  to  see  what  advances  science  is  making  among  ns, 
under  the  aaspices  of  her  zealous  votaries. 

The  number  of  the  journal  before  us  contains  the  remain- 
ing part  of  their  proceedings  and  important  and  abstruse 
discussions  are  found  to  have  been  conducted  with  a 
warmth  and  interest,  that  might  have  been  expected  only 
in  a  political  assembly.  Among  those  who  took  an  able 
and  active  part  in  these  discussions,  last  Spring,  two  are 
now  no  more,  Prof.  Hall,  a  sealous  Mineralogist  and  bene- 
factor of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Nicol- 
let, "  the  favorite  pupil  and  friend  of  La  Place."  We  can 
not  dive  deep  into  Scientific  matters ;  but  will  mention  a 
few  items  of  more  general  interest. 

**  Specimens  of  various  seeds  were  exhibited  to  the  As- 
sociation, nbich  demonstrated  the  presence  of  phosphates 
in  the  cotyledons  only.  This  was  stated  to  be  a  general 
fact  in  every  case  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried. 
The  presence  of  the  salts  above  noticed  is  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery.  It  explains  the  origin  of  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. 

*'  Around  the  cotyledon  of  Indian  com,  Mr.  Hayes  dis- 
covered a  layer  of  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  was 
also  demonstrated  by  examples  shown  to  the  Association. 
This  iron  shield  around  the  cotyledon  of  corn  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  the  source  of  the  oxide  of  iron  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood 
of  animals. 

**  Indian  com  also  contains  a  fat  oil  which  exists  in  the 
transparent  hard  portion  of  the  corn,  combined  with  starch 
and  a  peculiar  nitrogenixcd  body  called  zeine.  This  serves 
to  form,  the  fat  of  animals,  and  the  starch  and  zeine  form 
the  carbonaceous  compounds  of  the  muscles  and  tissues.*' 
•  •  •  • 

**  Dr.  Owen  read  a  paper  on  fossil  Palm  Trees,  found  in 
Posey  County,  Indiana. 

"  They  were  discovered  above  twelve  miles  from  New 
Harmony,  in  excavating  in  a  slatv  clay  on  the  banks  of  Big 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  for  the  puroose  of  lay- 
ing the  foundstion  of  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  ana  forming  a 
rag  dam.  The  stratum  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  one 
of  the  upper  members  of  the  Illinois  coal-field. 

**  From  the  first  commencement  of  the  excavation  from 
twenty  to  twenty-fire  fossil  stumps  have  been  seen.  Dr. 
Owen  has  disinterred  only  three  himself.  These  were 
found  standing  erect,  with  from  five  to  seven  main  roots  at- 
tached, and  ramifying  in  the  surrounding  material.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  to 
expose  the  others,  all  would  have  been  found  provided  with 
rooU." 

*'  Dr.  Owen  supposed  from  the  present  position  of  these 
trees,  that  tney  have  been  quietly  submerged  and  now  oc- 
cupy the  spot  where  they  originally  grew. 

'*  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  locality  of  fossil  palm 
trees  will  probablv  appear  hereafter  in  this  Journal." 

"  Prof.  If.  D.  tiogerM  communicated  to  the  Association 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  relation  to  the  recent  carth- 
c^uakes,  and  gave  an  outline  of  a  theory  of  earthquake  ac- 
tion, by  which  he  and  his  brother,  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  pro- 
pose to  explain  the  forces  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
anticlinal  flexures,  and  to  account  for  several  other  dyna- 
mic phenomena  in  geology." 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  find  our  State  Unirenity  repre- 
sented in  the  association.  We  have  heard  of  this  magnifi- 
cent theory  before,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  eloquent 
authors.  They  suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in 
a  state  of  complete  fusion,  "  that  fluid  lava  underlies  lai^ge 
regions  of  the  earth's  crust  and  that  the  crust  is  of  very 
moderate  thickness."  This  cmst  itself  is  formed  and  thick- 
ened by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  melted  mass ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, large  portions  of  it  give  way  from  the  arched 
earth  and  fall  violently  into  the  burning  gulf  beneath.  This 
great  force,  operating  upon  the  liquid  lava,  tbiows  it  into 
terrible  commotion,  producing  immense  billows,  undulating 
along  its  surface  and  imparting  their  motion  to  the  superin- 
cumbent earth.  At  the  same  time,  the  steam  rushes  forth 
and  produces  the  tremendous  dislocations  of  formations  and 
strata,  which  the  geologist  has  discovered.  By  these  up- 
beavings  of  the  glowing  sea  within  the  eatth|  the  waters 


have  been  thrown  upon  it,  overwhelming  it  with  their  ilood, 
the  mountains  and  vales  have  been  formed  as  also  the  ''drift" 
of  the  Northern  Latitudes,  concerning  the  origin  of  which 
there  was  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  association  a  very 
animated  discussion.  Prof.  Rogers  also  gave  some  calcu- 
lations of  the  Telocity  of  earthquakes ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  travel  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  miles  a  minute, 
moving  in  a  pamlel,  linear  direction  like  an  advancing 
wave.  A  great  many  new  memben  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  society,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  much  for 
the  cause  of  science  from  the  individual  and  united  efforts 
of  this  honorable  and  learned  body. 

There  are  many  interesting  papers  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Journal — and  among  ihem  an  account  of  Piof. 
Morse's  experiments  with  his  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph ; 
and  an  article  on  "  Vilrating  Dams,"  by  Prof.  Loomis. 

The  Dams  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio ;  at  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut ;  at  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hartford,  &c., 
were  found  to  vibrate  quite  violently,  sometimes  even  cau- 
sing annoyance  to  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  by  the  jarring 
of  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  houses.  It  was  obser- 
ved, singularly  enough,  that  when  the  water  was  highest, 
the  jarring  of  the  window-s,  &c.,  ceased,  and  was  greatest, 
when  the  water  ran  over  the  dams,  in  a  sheet  three  or  four 
inches  thick, — and  was  prevented  by  placing  obstructions 
on  the  dams,  so  as  to  divide  the  sheet  of  water. 

Prof.  Loomis  thinks  the  vilrations  are  produced  liy  the 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  Dam,  as  it  passes  over.  His 
inferences  are  not  conclusive ;  but  with  the  modesty  and 
caution  of  a  trae  lover  of  science  he  admits  that  he  may 
soon  have  reason  to  change  his  opinions. 

We  will  conclude  our  imperfect  notice  of  this  learned 
journal,  to  which  we  felt  the  more  desirous  of  inviting  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  appeal  of  its  Editors,  by  alluding 
to  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Couthouy. 
It  appears  that  Science  has  its  bickerings  and  personal 
strifes  as  well  as  Politics ;  but  the  general  tone  of  Mr. 
Couthouy's  reply  is  highly  commendable.  Mr.  Dana  char- 
ged Mr.  C.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  association,  with 
having  purloined  from  his  portfolio,  which  he  had  confi- 
dentially laid  open  to  Mr.  C.  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
results  of  his  investigations  as  to  the  formation  of  Coral 
reefs,  about  the  Gallepagos  and  Bermudas.  Mr.  C.  denies 
and  lebuts  the  charge  and  promises  to  disprove  it  incontes- 
tibly  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association.  It  will  torn 
out,  perhaps,  that  both  are  entitled  to  credit  and  the  genuine 
scientific  spirit  is  to  share  honor  and  to  combine  effort  and 
information  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  Such  conflicts 
are  much  to  be  regretted  and  we  trust  this  will  be  amica- 
bly adjusted,  without  much  unpleasantness  between  the  par- 
ties. The  subject  of  dispute  is  quite  novel  snd  interestmg. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  corals  do  not  exist  in  water 
below  66°  of  temperature.  About  the  Gallepagos,  though 
nearly  under  the  Equator,  Corals  do  not  exist, — **  whilst 
growing  reefs  have  formed  the  Bermudas  in  latitude  33^, 
four  or  five  degrees  beyond  the  usual  Coral  limits."  The 
solution  of  this  anomaly  is  what  Mr.  Dana  charges  Mr.  C. 
with  having  surreptitiously  taken  from  him  and  it  is  this. 
The  cold  Southern  current  along  the  South  American  coast 
reduces  the  temperature  about  the  Gallepagos  to  60**  during 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  the  wsrm  Gulf  stream 
raises  that  about  the  Bermudas. 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  complete,  the  sixteenth  num- 
ber having  come  out  with  the  title,  contents,  &c.  It  contsins 
also  two  plates,  the  one  exhibiting  various  kinds  of  En- 
glish and  Scotch  ploughs  ;  and  the  other  different  breeds  of 
British  Horses.  Farming,  one  of  the  most  honorable,  use- 
ful and  important  oconpations,  which  engage  the  energj 
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and  attention  of  man,  is  one  of  the  most  difiicnU  to  porsue 
profitably  and  judicioinly.  It  has  many  more  followers 
than  adepts ;  and  there  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  lacking 
amongst  its  "  independent"  ones  much  of  that  emulation  and 
ambition  which  stimulate  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
It  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  because  of  the  almost  entire 
want  of  collision,  or  aaaociation  between  the  farmers.  Each 
one  thought  of  making  as  good  crops  as  he  well  could,  with 
his  force  and  land  of  the  fertility  of  his  own ;  but  of  ma- 
king the  beat^  or  crops  beyond  what  might  usually  be  ex- 
pected, few  seemed  to  have  any  care.  It  is  cheering,  how- 
ever, to  the  well  wishers  of  the  vast  agricultural  interest, 
to  witness  a  new  order  of  things  rapidly  springing  up,  and 
farmers  cultivating  and  adorning  their  land  with  all  the 
ardor  and  emulation  which  have  hitherto  been  peculiar  to 
other  employments.  Agricultural  periodicals,  popular 
treatises  explaining  the  applications  of  science  to  ag- 
riculture and  Agricultural  Societies  and  exhibitions  have 
given  this  excellent  impulse,  from  which  every  com- 
munity, in  which  it  is  felt,  may  expect  great  benefits.  Our 
most  distinguished  men,  Politicians  and  Professors,  are 
engaged  in  these  Agricultural  movements.  Farmers  from 
many  states  recently  assemliled  at  the  great  Fair  at  Roche8< 
ter,  and  we  met,  in  the  North,  with  a  large  planter  from 
South  Carolina,  who  wished  to  attend  the  exhibition  of 
the  American  Institute,  in  order  to  see  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  inventions  before  he  made  his  purchases  of 
farming  utensils,  &c. 

And  a  short  time  since,  we  beheld  New-Haven  filled 
with  farmers,  and  the  State  House  of  Connecticut  loaded 
with  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  works  of  Art  an<*'  do- 
mestic Industry ;  whilst  Professor  Silliman,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  Yale,  was  moving  actively  about 
amongst  the  plain  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  zealous  president 
of  an  agricultural  society.  Crowds,  too,  pressed  to  see  a 
ploughing  match,  with  oxen,  with  an  eagerness  which  some 
reserve  for  the  contests  of  Boston  and  Fashion. 

Around  us,  here,  evidences  of  Agricultural  improvement 
are  no  less  striking  than  gratifying ;  and  we  are  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  our  farmers,  florists  and 
gardeners  have  been  doing.  When  we  see  the  spirit  of 
emigration  sitting  down  upon  lands  it  once  thought  of  de- 
serting, and  tobacco  growing  on  fields  lately  deemed  en- 
tirely too  poor  to  produce  it,  it  excites  the  highest  hopes 
and  the  sincerest  pleasure.  By  associations  properly  or- 
ganized and  zealously  sustained.  Southern  farmers  may 
enjoy  many  of  those  advantages,  which  density  of  popula- 
tion, smallness  of  farms  and  their  own  labor  give  the  Nor- 
thern farmers. 

Farming  is  now  becoming  a  profession  and  it  must  be 
studied,  as  well  as  practised.  Though  there  are  no  licenses, 
or  diplomas  necessary,  yet  much  knowledge  is  requisite, 
and  very  many  might  find  it  difficult  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion. Certainly  there  are  many  under-graduates,  some  of 
them  reversing  the  celebrated  passage,  by  making  one 
blade  of  grass  where  two  grew  before.  To  those,  who  are 
not  afraid  of  being,  in  part,  book-farmers^  the  Encyclopsedia 
presented  to  their  consideration,  by  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, Carey  &  Hart,  must,  from  its  plan  and  matter,  be 
very  useful.  The  publishers  have  outdone  themselves,  by 
giving  more  than  they  promised.  May  our  farmers  meet 
a  similar  return  from  their  lands  improved  by  judicious 
management. 

Lives  of  thb  QuBKifs  op  England,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  wiih  anecdotes  of  their  courts,  now 
first  published  from  official  records  and  other  authentic 
documents,  private  as  well  as  public.  By  Axnes  Strick- 
land. Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1843.  Smith, 
Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond,  Va. 
This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Ladies'  Cabinet  Series, 


without  doubt  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  though  never  a  favorite,  she  has  always  com- 
manded our  highest  admiration.  Her  reign  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  intellectually  the  most  splendid  record- 
ed in  history.  Queen  Anne*s  throne  was  illuminated  by 
the  brilliance  of  great  genius ;  but  she  herself  was  not 
much  fascinated  by  its  powerful  charms.  Elizabeth  had  a 
far  higher  intellect  and  went  through  a  different  prepara- 
tion. She  made  the  gigantic  minds  of  her  day  cooperate 
with  her  and  herself  inspired  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Spenser, 
whilst  she  employed  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  a  Bacon, 
a  Harrington  an(i  a  Sidney.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
write  a  dull  book  on  Queen  Bess;  hut  Miss  Strickland 
seems  to  have  adorned  the  theme.  The  anecdotes  are  nu- 
merous and  highly  interesting,  and  we  have  full  accounts 
of  all  her  virgin  majesty's  numerous  beaux.  Owing  to  the 
mass  of  inedited  mattej,  the  life  will  not  be  completed  till 
another  volume  appears. 


Ataulntis,  a  story  op  the  sea  ;  in  three  parts. 
J.  &  J.  Harper,  New-York,  1832. 

This  poem,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  its  distinguished 
author,  has  been  long  since  owned  by  Mr.  Simms  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  its  merits  are  too  well  known  to  the  Lite- 
rary world  for  us  to  descant  upon  them.  His  subsequent 
productions  have  borne  it  upon  their  front  as  their  title  to 
public  favor. 

Donna  Florida.  A  tale,  By  the  Author  of  "  Atalantis," 
"  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,"  &c.  Charleston : 
Burges  &  James — 1843. 

This  is  a  successful  attempt  by  Mr.  Simms  to  imitate 
the  style  of  Don  Juan,  at  the  same  time  discarding  its  im- 
purity. Southern  Literature  is  invariably  pure.  It  is 
shocking  and  distressing  to  witness  the  licentiousness  al- 
ready introduced  into  New  York,  chiefly  by  the  chean  pub- 
lications. The  Tribune  has  felt  itself  bound  to  apologize 
for  suffering  a  certain  work  even  to  be  advertised  in  its 
columns.  Donna  Florida  is  dedicated  to  James  Lawson  of 
N.  York,  "for  Auld  Lang  Syne"— a  just  tribute  to  his  Scotch 
friendship  and  hospitality.  A  premium  on  thepoliey,  that  turns 
from  the  calculations  and  per  centage  of  an  insurance  office 
to  the  delights  of  Literature !  It  insures  the  mind  and  heart 
from  the  perils  of  life.  As  we  cannot  now  even  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  Poem,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
heartily  commending  Ponce  Do  Leon,  his  loves  and  adven- 
tures to  the  Lovers  of  Poetry. 

The  Banker's  wife,  or  Court  and  City.  A  novels 
by  Mrs.  Goore.  Mrs.  Goore  has  already  acquired  repu- 
tation as  the  authoress  of  **  Mothers  and  Daughters"  and 
"  Mrs.  Armytage."  She  is  a  pleasant  writer  and  her  novels 
are  quite  readable.  The  one  before  us  is  one  of  the  Har- 
per's cheap  books,  and  cauibe  had  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker 
and  Morris. 

Life  and  Adventures  op  Martin  Chczzlewit,  hi» 
relations,  friends  and  enemies.  Comprising  all 
bis  wills  and  his  wavs :  with  an  historical  record  of 
what  he  did  and  what  hedid'nt ;  showin|C,  moreover,  who 
inherited  the  ftimily  plate,  who  came  in  for  the  silver 
spoons,  and  who  for  the  wooden  ladles.  The  whole 
forming  a  complete  key  to  the  house  of  Chuzzlewit. 
Edited  by  Boz.  With  illustrations  by  Phiz.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82,  Cliff  street.  Part  HI.  Price  6^ 
cents.  To  be  completed  in  seven  parts,  each  part  con- 
taining three  numbers  of  the  English  Edition  and  two 
steel  engravings. 

Now,  ain't  there  foorpence  worth,  without  any  of  the 
funny  doings  on  the  outside,  or  any  of  the  fine  writing 
and  good  things  inside  ?  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  bare  title 
didn't  send  the  vessel,  that  brought  it  over,  to  join  the  ill- 
fated  President  in  the  ocean's  depths.  Boz'  attenuated 
wit,  thus  wasted  in  funny  title  pages,  would  have  exhaust- 
ed itself  in  **  the  Pickwick  Papers,"  had  it  not  Ijeen  one  of 
his  wills  and  ways  slyly  to  appropriate  a  little  American 
humor.  To  rob  a  Philadelphia  editor  is  what  he  did;  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  is  what  he  didnU  ;  but  we  must 
suppose,  in  charity,  that  this  will  yet  be  done  in  Martin'* 
last  '^teiir  and  testament,  or  perhaps  in  the  posthumous 
memoirs  of  the  Chuzzlewits. 

A  beautiful  and  consistent  advocate  of  an  International 
copy-right  Law  was  that  Boz :  or  did  he  do  this  merely  to 


and  contoins  the  life  of  wonderful  Queen  Bess.    She  was  give  a  practical  illustraUon  of  how  things  are  managed 
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now  ?  No  doubt  this  last  was  his  object  and  that  he  wiH 
make  d  le  amends — by  appropriating  also  the  forthcoming 
numbers  of  the  "Charcoal  Sketches."  But  Martin  saw 
things  strange  and  rare  as  his  own  fancies,  in  **  Ameriky," 
and  those  who  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  can  hare 
it  gratified,  at  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris',  for  a  few  four- 
pences. 

The  Opal— a  Oi/t  for  the  Holy  Days,  New-York.  J.  C. 
Rickert.  1844. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  beautiful  Annual  that  it  bears 
the  name  of  N.  P.  Willis,  as  editor,  a  gentleman  whose 
taste  in  belles  letlres-as  well  as  the  fine  art2  is  well  known. 
AVe  leajrn  that  the  enterprising  publisher  of  this  work  de- 
signs to  continue  it  from  year  to  year,  \»ith  increasing  at- 
tractions, both  in  regard  to  illustrations  and  the  letter  press. 
The  distinction  of  the  work  is  its  Religious  character.  In 
the  present  number,  we  find  numerous  articles  of  great 
merit  and  interest.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Scba  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Embury  have  furnished  excellent  papers.  We  think 
Che  Opal  inferior  to  no  Annual  of  the  season  in  p<jint  of 
literary  merit,  and  its  serious  and  elevated  tone  will  com- 
mend it  to  a  large  class  of  readers  who  cannot  approve  the 
more  frivolous  specimens  in  this  department  of  literature. 
Mr.  Willis  has  contributed  a  beautiful  poem.  There  are 
two  articles  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  and  the  volume  alto- 
gether, besides  several  fine  engravings,  contains  an  admi- 
rable variety  of  prose  and  verse. — Communicate. 

We  have  received,  through  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  & 
Morris,  the  following  serial  publications. 

ENCYCLOPiCDU  or  Geography,  By  Hugh  Murray,  F. 
R.  S.  E.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia.  This  valuable 
work  will  be  completed  in  twenty  four  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each.    It  is  already  issued  as  far  as  the  twentieth  number. 

McCulloch's  UnriTERSAL  Gazeteer.  Part  IV.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.  To  be  completed  in  18  or  20 
parts,  at  25  cents  each. 

Medical  News  and  Library.  Published  monthly,  by 
Lea&  BUnchanI,  at  the  low  rate  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Lea  &  Blanchard  are  most  extensively  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  standard  medical  works,  whicn  they  have 
carried  on  with  unabated  enterorise,  whilst  the  cheap  pub- 
lications have  greatly  interfered  with  tbeir  issues  of  rois- 
cellanoous  >»orks.  But  they  still,  now  and  then,  dress 
Mr.  Cooper  off  very  neatly  for  the  public  inspection,  and 
their  "  Ladies'  cabinet  series"  are  among  the  neatest  and 
moat  entertaining  of  the  cheap  paper-backs.  We  do  wish 
that  publishers  would,  could  get  back  to  binding  books,  and 
usinx  larger  type.  A  gentleman  in  the  North,  we  think 
Mr.  Lea  himself,  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  likely  to 
be  produced  upon  the  eyes  as  a  serious  objection  to  the 
overdone  cheap  publication,  at  present  carried  on.  The 
occulist  and  the  apothecary  mav  receive  from  many  a  reader 
more  money  than  would  pay  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
more  costly  books,  besides  enduring  the  pain  of  some  of 
the  most  acute  diseases  *'  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  The 
cheapness  of  books  must  induce  many  apprentices,  clerks 
and  others,  whose  daya  are  occupied,  to  read  at  night,  and 
often  by  economics!  and  insufficient  lieht.  Thus,  the  dan- 
ger, to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  greatly  increased,  and  to 
classes  of  persons,  too,  who  can  least  dispense  with  even 
the  temporary  use  of  their  eyes.  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, among  the  leaders  of  the  great  publishing  revolution, 
would  do  well  to  consider  this  matter.  Works  of  refer- 
ence principally  might  be  printed  in  small  type,  but  those 
intended  for  successive  reading  should  have  an  rye  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  history  of  these  en- 
terprising Brothers.  Commencing  with  a  capital  of  one  or 
two  hundred  dollars,  they  solicited  employment,  in  vain, 
from  many  "  a  made  man,"  and  received  scarcely  the  con- 
solaiion  of  a  seat,  or  one  kind  word.  Discouraged  and 
mortified,  it  was  hard  to  make  any  more  efforts;  but  with 
that  perieveranre  which  has  been  the  mother  of  their  suc- 
cess, one  of  them  again  sallied  forth  and  soon  prevented 
their  card  to  a  worthy  old  Dutchman.  From  him  fell  the 
first  words  of  encouragement !  even  he  had  no  employment 
for  them — "  But,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "go  try  what  you  can 
do  and  if  you  can  find  nothing,  come  back  again,  and  I'll 
see  if  I  can't  help  you."  The  young  publisher  was  forced 
to  return  and  received  from  this  Dutchman,  an  order  to 
print  ••  Seneca's  Morals."    From  this,  ihcy  have  gone  on, 


and  prospering,  until  they  have  bandreds  td 
ands,  near  a  dozen  prestea,  and  thousands  of*  doUmrs  con- 
stantly employed  in  tbeir  active  book  trade.  Every  week 
they  consume  $2000  worth  of  paper;  and  have  stored  ia 
subterranean  va>ilts  stereotye  plates  to  the  ralae  of 
8250,000.  Verily  it  is  a  good  thing  for  yooog  men  to 
begin  with  moraU. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  splendid 
illustrated,  or  pictorial  Bible,  to  be  issued  in  numbers. 
Mr.  Sears  has  already  presented  a  pictorial  Bible  to  tlie 
public.  The  Harpers  have  commenced  tlie  publication  of 
Gibbon's  celebrated  History  of  the  Fall  and  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  fifteen  numbers,  at  25  eenU  encii. 
We  commend  the  work  to  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  the 
above  treatise  on  the  eyes  to  the  attention  of  the  publishers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  public. 

Robinson's  Reports— Vol.  I.  A  new  volume  is  about 
to  be  added  to  the  Virginia  Reports,  by  the  State  reporter, 
Conway  Robinson,  Esq.  Mr.  Robinson's  valuable  aerri- 
ces  to  the  Legal  profession,  especially  in  ?ir^nia,  are  well 
known.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunilr  he  now  has  of  ex- 
tending his  well  earned  reputation.  We  are  tempted,  in 
this  connection,  to  offer  a  small  tribute  to  another  gentle- 
man, a  tribute  the  nK>re  merited  from  its  being  so  constantlj 
and  sincerely  deprecated  by  him.  The  Reports  are  prefa- 
ced by  a  brief  history  of  the  previous  Reports  and  of  the 
jurisdictions  and  systems  under  which  the  respective  deci- 
sions were  made.  There  ia  one  circumstance  to  which  we 
will  advert.  After  a  State  Reporter  has  completed  his 
work,  he  has  to  buy  it  from  the  State,  unless  he  can  secure 
a  copy  from  the  proof  sheets  sent  in  during  publicatioo. 
The  Legislature  might  change  this  for  the  mere  sake  of  ap- 
pearances. But  the  State  ought  to  extend  to  the  Reporter 
the  compliment  that  every  publisher  pays  his  author. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Mametism  of  the  Human  Bodvt  delireied 
before  the  Apprentices^  Li braiy  Society  of  Charleston.  B^ 
Robert  W.  Qihbes^  M.  2).,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Gibbes  has  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  upon 
the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  thinks  that  the  hu- 
man brain  possesses  polarity,  he  having  performed  several 
experiments  to  prove  it.  Mesmerism  has  given  employ- 
ment to  many  humbuggcrs ;  but,  as  the  author  contends,  it 
is  certainly  worthy  of  scientific  investigation.  No  man 
who  does  not  reject  all  testimony  can  disbelieve  it. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Social  Principle :  The  true  wvrte  of  National  Perma- 
nence.— An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Erosophic  Society 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  its  twelfth  Anniversary, 
December  13lh,  1842.     By  William  Gilmore  Simnu. 

Matter,  Inttinct,  Mind,  their  Nattare  and  Relationa:  the 
closing  lecture  of  the  second  annual  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  Maryland  Institute  of  Education.  By  N.  C. 
Brooke,  A.  M. 

An  Address  on  the  great  points  of  difference  between  Ancient 
and  Modem  CivUization ;  delivered  Ibefore '  the  Demosthe- 
nian  &  Phi  Kappa  Societies  of  Franklin  College,  Ga.,  on  the 
3rd  August,  1843.  By  Hon,  F.  W.  Pickens,  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Ahmmi  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  upon  the  4lh  July,  1843.  X^ 
Wm.  W.  Crump  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Discnurse  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  celebrated  May  15th,  1843,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Maryland.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Carry,  A.  M.,  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Latin. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  two  LUerary  Societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carditia,  in  June,  1843,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Dialectic  Society.     By  Doctor  John  Hill. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  TullijAeboian  Society  of  St. 
JohrCs  Literary  Institution  at  their  annual  commencement, 
August  1st,  1843.     By  John  Henry  O'Neil,  Esq. 

An  Oration  delivered  before  the  PhUodemic  Sodety  of 
Georgetown  College,  D.  C.,  February  22, 1841.  By  Geo. 
Columbus  Morgan,  of  Maryland,  to  which  are  prefixed  the 
remarks  of  Wm.  G.  Wynn  of  Georgia. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  gentlemen,  societies  and  **  an 
ardent  admirer,"  respectively,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  foregoing  excellent  addresses,  highly  honorable  to  their 
authors  and  instructive  and  stimulating  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 
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A  PARTING  WORD  TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  Messenger  thanks  you  for  yonr  favors  and  bids  you  adieu.  To  some 
of  you,  this  is  a  final  cxeeting ;  but  why  should  it  be  1  Most  of  you  we  hope  soon  to  salute  with  a 
•'  happy  new  year."  For  the  next  year,  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  high,  as  our  efforts  will  be 
great.  We  have  already  announced  that  we  aim  at  Ten  Thousand  subscribers.  Could  not  Ten 
Thousand  Southerners,  who  aught  to  sustain  this^  and  every  other  similar  Southern  Enterprise^ 
be  readily  counted  out?  If  so,  why  will  they  not  lend  us  their  aid  ?  Nothing  is  truer  than  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  every  subscriber  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Work,  The  more  patrons,  the  more  in- 
fluential and  the  more  excellent  the  Messenger  can  and  will  be  made.  Let  every  subscriber^  then^  en- 
list one  or  two  of  his  friends ^  and  our  number  is  obtained  at  once.  Won't  the  friends  of  the  Messen- 
ger set  about  this  thing  T  When  the  Messenger  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde  obtained 
near  100  subscribers,  in  Augusta  alone,  and  for  several  years  collected  and  remitted  every  stiver  of 
their  subscriptions.  Here  was  a  gentleman,  whose  genius  has  explored  foreign  and  domestic  Litera- 
ture, who  thought  the  success  of  the  Messenger  identified  with  the  cause  of  Southern  Literature  and 
ardently  enlisted  in  its  behalf.     The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  have  sent  off  a  few  extras  to  some  of  our  patrons.  The  number  was  too  great  to  send  them  to 
all ;  but  we  wish  every  one  to  consider  it  as  addressed  to  him,  and  to  act  accordingly.  He  will  find  it 
all  in  the  November  number. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  you  to  remit.  You  thereby  save  us  a  vast  discount,  without  loss  to 
yourselves.  We  do  not  see  how  any  can  have  the  unfairness  to  discontinue  without  paying  up.  Yet 
some  do  and  give  us  much  trouble. 

As  a  great  inducement  to  subscribers,  3  vols.  (1842,  1843,  1844)  will  be  furnished  for  <miy  $9  :— 

vols.  (1843  and  1844)  for  $7,50.     Our  terms  are  always  in  advance. 
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Nta  York,  Sept.  28,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  friendly  note,  requesting  someihiog 
from  my  pen  for  the  columns  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  came  to  hand  during  a  temporary  absence  from 
the  city,  which  I  trust  will  account  for  my  answer  having 
been  delayed  so  long.  For  years  [  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Messenger,  and  having  always  regarded  it  as 
among  the  very  first  of  our  periodicals,  was  not  a  little  re- 
joiced, that  notwithsUnding  the  death  of  its  late  indefati- 
gable and  worthy  proprietor,  the  work  was  not  only  to  be 
continued,  but  was  in  hands  every  way  worthy  and  compe- 
tent to  sustain  the  high  sundard  of  its  well  earned  repu- 
tation. Jn 

The  torrent  of  reprints,  poured  out  in  diluting  streams 
by  the  mighty  figency  of  steam,  is  not  always  calculated 
either  to  refipf  the  taste,  or  strengthen  and  improve  the 
public  roind,.and  still  less  to  encourage  and  build  up  a  na- 
tional literature.  Tndeed,  there  is  altogether  too  much  of 
such  reading  at  present,  and  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  not 
always  sufficient  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  selecting 
that  which  is  read.  Jt  is  a  hard  contest  for  a  periodical  to 
compete  in  the  market  with  these  reprints  soM  at  a  shil- 
ling per  volume.  We  are,  however,  much  mistaken  if  the 
worst  has  not  already  come;  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
and  a  better  day  is  near  at  hand. 

As  to  contributing  to  your  columns,  I  fear  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  but  little  in  that  way,  being  at  present  wedded  to  the 
law :— af  a  certain  kind  of  raw  material,  in  the  way  of  Rough 
Sketdus  of  Rough  Advmtwa,  I  have,  however,  an  abun- 
dant supply  on  hand ! 

Wh.<K  the  scheme  of  the  South  Sea  Expedition  in  1829 
was  laid  aside  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  reviving  it  with  success,  for  some 
years  to  come,  i  embarked  in  a  private  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  my  knowledge  of  regions,  as  yet  but 
little  known,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  of  bringing 
that  knowledge  to  bear  on  my  return,  to  the  consummation 
of  an  enterprise  I  had  so  much  and  so  deeply  at  heart. 
The  mere  making  of  a  book,  therefore,  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  that  preliminary  gymnasium-excursion,  and  the 
notes  1  took  have  remained  in  my  desk  to  the  present  time 
almost^  they  came  from  my  pen  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
adventure.  After  having  cruised  for  months  in  oar  tiny 
barks  amid  ''thick  ribl)ed  ice"  in  the  regions  along  the  An- 
tartic  circle,  and  afterwards  in  the  milder  climes  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  1  left  the  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  explo- 
ring the  interior  of  that  almost  classic  region  occupied  by 
the  unconquerable  Araucanian  tribes,  and  lying  South  of 
the  Republic  of  Chili.  The  conquering  armies  of  Spain, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  after  overrunning  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Central  America,  were  vanquished  and  driven 
back  by  the  invincible  Araucanian,  who,  with  naked  valor, 
triumphed  over  the  steel  clad  warrior.  Of  this  region  bat 
liule  was  ever  known  even  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  two 
hundred  yeara  past,  it  has  remained  a  kind  of  terra  incog- 
nila  to  the  civilized  world. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  that  I  had  penetrated,  no  matter 
how,  into  the  interior  of  this  country — among  the  richest 
on  the  globe ;  proceeding  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  had 
reached  the  Andes  in  40*^  south  latitude,  had  commenced 
the  ascent  of  a  volcano,  and  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  its  base,  had  encamped  for  the  night,  in  com- 
pany with  Grandon,  who  combined  the  rare  qualities  of 
eompanion,  friend  and  servant,  some  Indian  guides  and 
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Spanish  interpreters ;— let  the  reader  imagine  this  and  he 
will  be  able  to  follow  me  in  my  journey  through  such  scenes 
as  you  will  find  roughly  sketched  in  the  leaves  I  send  you, 
and  which  I  only  regret  my  want  of  leisure  to  clothe  in 
more  becoming  attire. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  renewal  of  my  best  wishes 
for  success  in  the  laborious  task  before  you ;  tardily  indeed 
may  be  your  reward,  but  with  constancy  of  purpose,  it  is 
sure  to  come.  Editors  of  literary  works,  as  well  as  wri- 
ters, should  bear  in  mind  that  "  Fame  is  a  dowerless  virgin, 
to  be  wooed  for  Love  and  not  for  lucre.** 
Yours  traly, 

J.  N.  Rbtnolds. 
B.  D.  MiNOR,  Esq.,       ) 

Ed.  S.  L.  Messenger.  ) 


ROUGH   NOTES  OF   ROUGH  ADVENTURES. 

BT  J.  N.  REYNOLDS. 

Recommence  ascending  the  Volcano.  The  Araucanian 
Pine.  Deserted  by  our  companion.  Fissures  in  the 
mountain  and  emissions  of  sulphurous  steam.  Region 
of  perpetual  snow  and  mode  of  making  our  way  over  the 
slippery  surface.  Appearance  of  the  crater.  Magnificent 
prosprct  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Descent 
and  arrival  at  the  residence  of  the  Cacique.  An  Arau- 
canian banquet.  Getting  out  of  a  dilemma.  Sickness 
of  Curillanca  and  its  advantage  to  as.  Playing  the  phy- 
sician. Unexpected  difficulties.  Visit  to  the  ruins  of 
Villa  Rica.  Cure  of  Curillanca  and  establishment  of 
our  reputation  as  a  great  medicine.  Journey  southward 
along  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Beautiful  lakes.  Visit 
Legen  Pangi,  or  the  White  Lion.  Crossing  the  Valdivia 
en  chevaL  Visit  to  the  ooromissaiy.  Arrival  at  Valdivia. 
Situation,  &c.  of  that  city.  Productions  and  trade  of 
the  province.  Tour  northward.  Progress  op  the  Tol ten. 
Journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Imperial.  Respect 
shown  us  by  the  Indians.  Remains  of  the  city  of  Im- 
perial. 

We  were  too  mach  excited  to  sleep  soundly 
daring  the  night  and  were  up  with  the  dawn,  im- 
patient to  proceed.  Rousing  Grandon,  we  direct- 
ed him,  in  company  with  the  friendly  Indian,  to 
return  with  the  horses  to  a  spot  we  had  passed  the 
preceding  day,  where  they  could  find  water  and 
pasture  ;  and  there  to  remain  till  we  should  rejoin 
him.  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  enable 
us  to  make  our  way  over  the  rough  lava,  we  re- 
commenced the  ascent,  accompanied  only  by  the 
commissary.  He  set  out  in  high  spirits,  express- 
ing his  determination  to  accompany  us  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  volcano,  should  we  succeed  in  reach- 
ing that  elevation.  The  rise  was  very  gradual  for 
the  first  league,  as  we  took  an  oblique  direction  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  inclining  to  the  south. 
The  piles  of  lava  scattered  around  were  of  vast 
size,  but  not  apparently  of  so  recent  formation  as 
those  at  the  volcano  of  Antuco. 

We  were  now  entering  on  the  highest  region  of 
vegetation,  covered  exclusively  by  groves  of  the 
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Araucanian  pine,  which  extended  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  grew  on 
a  soil  consisting  entirely  of  decomposed  lava.  We 
had  never  before  seen  such  fine  specimens  of  this 
singular  tree.  The  trunks,  in  many  instances,  shot 
up  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  80,  or  100  feet, 
almost  without  any  diminution  of  their  thickness, 
(which  in  the  largest  was  about  two  feet  diameter 
at  the  base,)  and  then  sent  forth  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal branches,  the  ramifications  from  which,  run- 
ning out  in  the  same  direction,  formed  a  sort  of 
natural  roof,  which  had  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  fVuit  of  the  Araucanian  pine  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  natives,  and  often  constitutes  an  im- 
portant article  of  subsistence.  It  consists  of  nuts, 
contained  in  a  large  external  covering  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  which  sometimes  holds  many  hundreds; 
they  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  chesnut. 

From  the  region  of  pines,  we  ascended  at  an 
angle  with  our  former  route  which  brought  us  far- 
ther to  the  north  and  west.  Having  reached  an 
additional  elevation  of  1000  feet,  we  observed  an 
immense  fissure  in  the  rocky  side  of  the  volcano, 
as  if  a  portion  had  been  blown  ofi*  by  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. From  this  chasm  issued  a  dense  volume 
of  steam,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
that  we  could  not  inhale  it  for  a  moment  without  a 
sense  of  suffwcalion.  The  quick  rise  of  the  ther- 
mometer on  the  proceding  evening  was  now  ac- 
counted for.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  had  brought  it  in  contact  with  this  and  siAni- 
lar  emissions  of  hot  vapor  before  it  reached  us,  and 
hence  the  sodden  increase  of  temperature  which 
bad  alarmed  the  interpreter  and  excited  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  our  native  guide.  At  a  mnch 
greater  altitude,  on  the  same  side  of  the  mountain, 
we  observed  other  fissures,  from  which  currents  of 
steam  appeared  to  be  constantly  escaping.  These 
openings  doubtless  act  as  safety  valves  to  the 
volcano. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  we  had  made,  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  still  at  avast  distance, 
and  our  companion,  disheartened  at  the  prospect 
and  greatly  fatigued,  declined  persevering  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  it.  Finding  persuasion  of  no  avail, 
we  pursued  our  way  alone,  while  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  edge  of  the  pine  grove,  there  to  await 
our  return.  After  surmounting  several  craggy 
points,  we  at  length  stood  on  the  main  body  of  the 
snow,  which  was  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  our 
weight  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  smooth  as  to 
render  our  foothold  insecure.  Half  a  mile  above 
this  point  it  spread  out  in  vast  beds  of  dazzling 
whiteness  which  seemed  as  if  coeval  with  the 
mountain  it  covered.  The  cold  increased  and  the 
surface  became  still  harder,  as  well  as  more  slip- 
pery and  difficult  of  ascent,  as  we  advanced.  We 
found  the  easiest  mode  of  progression  was  to  dash 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
then  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  braced  and  sup- 


ported by  the  strong  stafi>— indispensable  for  such 
excursions — with  which  we  were  provided.  But 
new  and  more  serious  impediments  than  we  had 
yet  encountered  were  before  us.  These  consisted 
of  immense  channels,  or  ravines  in  the  snow,  some 
of  them  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  varying 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  The  frequency 
of  these  fissures  continually  obliged  us  to  make 
long  circuits  in  order  to  get  round  their  extremi- 
ties, and  rendered  our  progress,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  tediously  slow. 

Immediately  above  this  region  of  abysses  the 
snow  presented  a  firm  and  even  surface,  but  to 
reach  it  we  were  obliged  to  pass  for  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  con- 
necting ridge,  in  some  places  not  more  than  six 
feet  in  width,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  deep 
ravines,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  single  false  step 
would  have  precipitated  os.  Having  made  our 
way  over  this  obstacle  without  accident,  we  pro- 
ceeded for  the  next  two  hours,  unobstructed  by  any 
thing  except  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity  and  the 
occasional  smoothness  of  the  encrusted  soow.  It 
was  now  11  o^clock;  the  sun  shone  forth  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  but  the  thermometer  stood  at  only 
38^  and  the  wind  was  chill  and  piercing.  Our  path 
now  inclined  toward  the  south-east  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  main 
chain  of  the  Andes.  Here  we  found  the  ascent 
less  abrupt,  while  fissures  in  the  snow  were  no 
longer  observable ;  the  intensity  of  the  cold  en- 
tirely counteracting  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
rain,  which  produced  these  phenomena  in  less  ele- 
vated positions.  As  we  continued  to  mount,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  28^,  while  a  strong  south  wind, 
sweeping  over  the  wintry  peaks  of  the  intermina- 
ble Andes,  gave  additional  effiect  to  the  keenness 
of  the  air.  It  is  probable  that  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  its  paralyzing  influence,  but 
for  the  increased  circulation  of  the  blood,  occa- 
sioned by  our  inoessant  toil,  and  the  mental  ex- 
citement arising  from  a  survey  of  the  evidences, 
scattered  on  every  side,  of  the  awful  convulsions 
which  had  once  taken  place  around  us  and  beneath 
our  feet.  The  explosions,  however,  could  scarcely 
have  been  so  violent  here,  as  at  the  volcano  we 
had  visited  on  the  mountain  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Conception.  The  latest  eruption  had 
been  in  the  year  1818,  when  cinders  and  ashes  only 
were  sent  forth ;  but  these  in  such  vast  quantities 
as  to  cover  the  country  and  almost  entirely  to  de- 
stroy vegetation.  A  shower  of  ashes  fell  even  ia 
Valdivia.  Immense  masses  of  cinders  still  lay 
around  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  all  of  late  origin 
as  contrasted  with  the  lava,  the  whole  of  which  is 
very  old.  Indeed,  on  no  portion  of  the  mouotaio, 
or  of  the  country  at  its  base,  did  we  see  any  thing 
resembling  recent  escoria.  With  reference  to  the 
north  side  of  the  volcano  we  cannot  however  speak, 
as  we  did  not  examine  it,  and  the  war,  which  wa9 
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then  raging  between  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
plain  in  the  same  direction  and  some  of  the  more 
northern  tribes,  prevented  our  exploring  that  sec- 
tion of  country. 

At  half  past  eleven  o^clock  we  had  reached  the 
extreme  elevation,  which  appeared  to  us  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Antuco.  We  were  much  ex- 
hausted, though  on  the  whole  suffering  less  from 
fatigue  and  oppressed  respiration  than  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  benumbing  effect  of  the  keen  pier- 
cing wind  prevented  us  from  making  our  observa- 
tions as  minutely  as  we  could  have  desired ;  we 
bad,  however,  a  good  view  of  the  mouth  of  the 
crater,  which  we  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  thou- 
sand yards  in  diameter — probably  considerably  more. 
From  this  orifice  smoke  issued  at  intervals,  with 
much  impetuosity  ;  but  in  rushing  out  did  not  fill 
the  entire  opening.  Sometimes  the  wind  caused 
it  to  roll  back,  when  the  dark  column  would  divide 
into  several  branches,  which  curled  upward  as  if 
rising  from  various  apertures,  but  were  afterwards 
reunited  in  one  volume  as  at  first.  The  internal 
explosions  appeared  to  be  very  light ;  but  the  air 
around  the  summit  was  surcharged  with  the  efllu- 
via  of  sulphur. 

What  a  view  did  the  pinnacle  we  had  gained  com- 
mand !  Surely  the  traveller  receives  an  ample  re- 
ward for  his  labors  in  the  magnificent  spectacles 
they  enable  him  to  contemplate.  To  the  south, 
the  high,  craggy  points  of  rock,  towering  in  un- 
clothed grandeur  far  above  the  beds  of  snow  and 
ice,  as  well  as  the  main  ridges  of  the  mountain, 
frowned  in  dreary  contrast  with  the  white,  glitter- 
ing covering  which  sheeted  the  acclivity  imme- 
diately below,  and  with  the  region  of  vegetation  still 
farther  down.  When  M.  Charles,  the  Icarus  of 
his  day,  ascended  from  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
beheld  the  city  of  Paris  fading  from  his  view ; 
when  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees  were  lost  to  him ; 
when  all  he  could  behold  of  Europe  was  but  a 
speck  in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  he  thought 
he  was  quitting  the  atmosphere  of  Earth  for  that 
of  the  moon ;  he  was  not,  even  at  his  loftiest  ele- 
vation, on  a  level  with  the  platform  of  Upper  Pern, 
or  muoh  more  than  mi  J  way  to  the  height  of  the 
pinnacle  from  which  we  now  looked  down.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  silent  and  awful  grandeur  of 
that  scene.  To  the  N.  W.  by  W.,  lay  the  lake 
of  Villa  Rica — its  bosom,  smooth  and  bright  as  a 
shield  of  silver,  and  the  river  Tolten,  which  thence 
takes  its  rise,  winding  like  a  glittering  thread  from 
its  margin.  To  the  South  were  two  other  large 
and  beautiful  lakes,  which  we  had  discovered  in 
ascending,  embanked  on  the  east  by  the  eternal 
mountains,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  the  first 
range  of  secondary  formation,  clothed  with  trees  in 
full  foliage.  For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  we 
enjoyed  the  sublime  prospect ;  and  then  warned  by 
the  intense  cold  and  recollecting  the  distance  we 
had  to  return,  commenced  our  descent;  having 


previously  planted  our  staff,  with  a  flag  attached, 
rude  in  construction,  but  still  bearing  the  stripes 
and  stars,  on  the  summit  of  the  volcano  of  Villa 
Rica— /anwary  15th,  1833. 

In  going  down,  we  adhered  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  track  by  which  we  had  ascended.  At 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pine  grove  we  found  our 
interpreter  waiting,  as  he  said,  with  much  solici- 
tude, for  our  re-appearance.  Proceeding  forward 
without  delay,  at  half  past  6  o*clock  we  reached 
the  spot  whither  Grandon  had  been  sent  with  the 
horses.  Mounting  one  of  them  we  hurried  on  at 
a  brisk  pace,  and  by  8  oVlock  in  the  evening  arri- 
ved at  the  dwelling  of  the  Cacique,  much  wea- 
ried, though  greatly  delighted  with  our  excursion. 
A  little  grove  of  apple  trees,  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  residence,  we  selected  as  the  place  for 
our  encampment  at  night.  * 

Having  given  a  little  entertainment  to  the  chief 
before  setting  out,  we  found  him  preparing  to  make 
tho  return  courteous.  He  had  ordered  a  small 
beef  to  be  killed,  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  dressed, 
was  served  up  a  V  Araucania,  at  about  half  past 
8  o'clock — half  an  hour  afler  our  arrival.  The 
feast  consisted  merely  of  the  beef,  boiled,  and  a 
few  roasted  pines,  served  in  large  wooden  trenchers. 
We  sat  on  skins  spread  in  a  circle  upon  the  cleanly 
swept  area  before  the  door,  the  food  being  placed 
in  the  centre.  We  should  have  mentioned  that,  in 
addition  to  the  solid  viands,  each  individual  was 
supplied  with  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  neat  wooden 
spoon.  The  Araucanian  host  considers  it  a  mark 
of  respect  in  his  guest  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before 
him  ;  to  omit  doing  so  is  not  unlikely  to  give  of- 
fence. The  task  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
discouraging,  though  I  doubt  if  appetites  could 
have  been  readily  found,  better  fitted  to  accomplish 
it.  There  were  certainly  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  provisions  to  be  discussed,  and 
though  Grandon  offered  to  bear  his  full  share  of 
the  burden,  it  was  still  a  doubtful  undertaking. 
The  commissary,  however,  volunteered  to  get  us 
out  of  the  dilemma,  having,  he  said,  frequently  ex- 
tricated himself  from  similar  embarrassments  on 
former  occasions.  The  place  we  had  selected  as 
our  resting-place  for  the  night  was  about  300 
yards  from  the  chiers  lodge.  At  this  point  were 
placed  Grandon  and  the  interpreters,  while  we  sat 
down  to  partake  of  the  banquet  in  front  of  the 
wigwam  and  send  supplies  to  our  outlying  friends. 
Making  a  beef-bearing  Ganymede  of  our  Indian 
servant,  trencher  aAer  trencher  did  we  dispatch  to 
them,  which  still  returned  empty,  ranch  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  hospitable  entertainer.  A  por- 
tion of  this  food  was  packed  away  for  the  morrow's 
fare,  and  the  residue  either  eaten,  or  earefolly 
concealed  among  the  bushes. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  gravity  observed  by  the 
Caciques  in  their  intercourse  with  visiters,  espe- 
cially on  occasions  of  festivity.    In  aU  their  ae- 
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tioDB,  in  giving  directions  to  their  wires  and  aer- 
▼ante,  the  moat  calm  and  dignified  deportment  is 
preserved.  This  chief  had  only  fonr  wires,  who 
all  resided  in  the  same  hoase,  and  were  all  in  at- 
tendance at  the  feast.  Their  manners  were  modest 
and  unobtrosire,  and  their  cookery,  though  simple, 
was  clean  and  palatable. 

Considering  that  onr  fatigues  of  the  prerions 
day  had  entitled  us  to  some  indulgence,  we  did  not 
rise  until  the  sun  was  an  hour  and  a  half  high  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  even  then  Grandon, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  poncho— for  the  fellow 
cared  little  about  his  feet  if  his  upper  works  were 
but  well  covered — insisted  that  it  was  scarcely 
daylight. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  our  negotiation  with 
the  Cacique  was  yet  to  come.  The  site  of  the 
ill-fated  town  of  Villa  Rica,  which  it  was  our  ob- 
ject to  reach,  had  not  been  visited  by  any  white 
man  since  the  destruction  of  the  place.  No  part 
of  the  Araucanian  territory  had  been  guarded  with 
such  scrupulous  care.  The  natives  had  seldom 
been  even  willing  to  talk  about  it  in  their  inter- 
views with  their  neighbors  at  Valdivia.  In  our 
journey  from  that  place,  the  interpreters  had  uni- 
formly been  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  succeed 
in  this  portion  of  our  design.  While  deliberating 
on  the  best  means  of  opening  the  subject,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  we  made  the  instrument  of 
forwarding  our  views.  This  was  the  sickness  of 
the  Cacique.  About  8  A.  M.  he  paid  us  a  visit 
and  complaining  of  being  very  unwell,  requested 
us  to  cure  him ;  a  feat  which  he  deemed  we  could 
easily  perform,  as  we  had  procured  medicine  from 
the  volcano  to  cure  so  many  invalids  in  Valdivia. 
Here  was  a  requisition  on  our  professional  skOl 
which  we  had  neither  expected  nor  were  very  well 
prepared  to  meet.  Having,  however,  assumed  the 
character  of  doctor  it  was  necessary  we  should 
endeavor  to  support  it,  so  with  great  seriousness 
we  proceeded  to  count  the  pulse  and  examine  the 
tongue  of  our  illustrious  patient ;  asking  him  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  questions,  with  all  the 
minute  particularity,  if  not  with  the  scientific  acu- 
men, of  a  true  son  of  Escnlapius.  We  then  sat 
down  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  we 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  This 
over,  we  informed  him  that  he  was  sick,  very  sick, 
and  that  if  a  remedy  were  not  speedily  adminis- 
tered, we  could  not  answer  for  his  life  :  that  we 
bad  not,  unfortunately,  any  medicine  with  us  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  what  we  had  brought 
from  the  volcano  was  only  applicable  to  a  certain 
class  of  diseases  altogether  different  from  his  com- 
plaint: but,  nevertheless,  being  anxious  to  save 
him,  on  account  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
treated  us,  we  had  determined  to  make  an  effort 
in  his  behalf.  Before  we  could  render  him  any 
assistance,  however,  it  would  be  necessary,  we 
told  him,  to  seek  the  borders  of  a  lake,  aboot  three 


leagues  distant,  in  order  to  procure  certain  plants 
that  grew  there,  the  healing  virtues  of  whieh,  if 
properly  extracted  and  applied,  would  doubtless 
restore  him  to  health.  On  the  shore  of  this  lake 
we  knew  the  town  of  Villa  Rica  had  formerly 
stood,  and  had  hit  upon  this  plan  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  its  remains.  The  confidence  which  the  patient 
reposed  in  our  medical  skill,  added  to  his  alarm  at 
what  we  had  told  him,  completely  overcame  the 
instinctive  jealousy  of  the  Indian ;  or  perhaps  pre- 
vented such  a  sensation  from  arising  in  his  mind, 
for  he  not  only  unhesitatingly  assented  to  onr  pro- 
position, but  directed  his  son  to  prepare  the  horses, 
and  accompany  us  wherever  we  chose  to  go,  if  it 
were  entirely  round  the  lake. 

Aware  that  a  slight  circumstance  might  indoce 
the  chief  to  alter  his  mind,  we  lost  not  a  moment 
in  availing  ourselves  of  his  permission,  leaving  the 
Commissary  to  entertain  him  in  our  absence.  One 
of  the  other  two  interpreters  positively  refused  to 
go  with  us,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  forfeit 
the  emoluments  of  his  appointment  under  the  go- 
vernor, which  were  seventy  two  dollars  per  year, 
than  risk  his  life  in  attempting  to  visit  the  old  town 
of  Villa  Rica.  His  companion,  Pasquales,  less 
timid,  or  perhaps  more  avaricious,  consented  to 
go,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  few  dollars  as  a 
douceur,  which  we  readily  agreed  to  give  him : 
insisting,  however,  that  as  we  had  by  this  addi- 
tional pay  virtually  efiiocted  an  insurance  on  his 
life,  he  was  bound  to  lose  it,  if  necessary,  in  onr 
service.  Grandon  said  he  was  too  sick  to  ride 
that  day,  and  imploringly  besought  us  to  leave  him 
behind;  he  also  delicately  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  what  line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue,  in 
the  event  of  our  parting  proving  a  final  one.  We 
do  not  state  these  hets  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying the  dangers  of  the  little  adventure  we  had 
then  in  yiew ;  but  rather  as  a  sample  of  the  dis- 
trustful feeling  which  the  history  of  the  past  has 
tended  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  borderers, 
with  reference  to  their  Araucanian  neighbors. 
Afler  formally  making  over  to  Grandon  the  mule 
and  the  divers  little  nick-nacks,  intended  as  pre- 
sents to  the  Indians,  contained  in  our  trunks,  we 
took  horse,  and  accompanied  by  our  interpreter 
set  off  for  Lake  Lanquon,  on  the  western  bank  of 
which  Villa  Rica  once  stood.  A  narrow  path 
bearing  off  to  the  N.  £.  led  us  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  tract  of  country,  streaked,  here  and  there, 
with  little  strips  of  prairie,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  very  base  of  the  Cordilleras.  We  had 
proceeded  some  distance,  and  were  moving  along 
at  an  easy  pace,  when  our  Indian  guide  suddenly 
reined  up  his  horse  and  said  he  could  not  proceed 
farther.  On  demanding  an  explanation,  the  man- 
ner of  the  interpreter  satisfied  us  that  he  had  been 
playing  false.  We  taxed  him  with  his  duplicity. 
He  became  still  more  confused,  and  finally  con- 
fessed that  the  chiefs  son  had  acted  from  his  sag« 
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gestion ;  h^i  adroitly  added,  that  be  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  solicitude  for  our  safety ;  that  as  regarded 
his  own  fate  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  bat 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  our  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  barbarous  savages.  He  was  evi- 
dently frightened  at  the  |)ossible  consequences  of 
what  his  cupidity  alone  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take, and  anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
dilemma  by  any  means  he  could  devise. 

The  letter,  or  passport,  we  had  received  from 
the  Governor  of  Valdivia  was  imperative.  It  com- 
manded all  persons  holding  office  in  the  province 
to  give  08  whatever  aid  we  should  require,  and 
empowered  us  to  take  with  us,  at  a  mementos  warn- 
ing and  to  any  point  however  distant,  one  or  more 
of  the  regular  interpreters  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Referring  to  this  authority,  we  told  him  to 
beware  how  he  acted ;  that,  by  persisting  in  such 
conduct,  he  would  forfeit  all  claim  to  compensa- 
tion from  us,  and  lose  his  commission  and  salary 
from  the  Governor ;  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  subject 
himself  to  punishment  more  direct  and  severe. 
These  threats  had  the  desired  effect ;  matters  were 
arranged,  and  we  again  moved  forward  at  a  brisk 
canter,  meeting  Indians  at  every  pass,  but  holding 
on  our  way  without  speaking  to  any  of  them. 

By  10  A.  M.  we  were  in  sight  of  the  lake,  and, 
as  we  supposed,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins 
of  Villa  Rica.  Report  had  said,  that  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Indians  prevented  them  from  resi- 
ding on  the  tragical  spot :  we  had  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  a  chief  lived  near  the  suburbs  of  the 
once  populous  town,  and  we  directed  our  guide  to 
conduct  us  at  once  to  his  residence,  which  the 
young  warrior  did  at  half  speed  of  his  horse.  We 
knew  that  this  Cacique  was  inferior  in  rank  to  Cu- 
rillanca,  whose  son  was  with  us.  This,  however, 
was  of  little  importance  under  present  circumstan- 
ces. In  time  of  peace,  their  natural  impatience 
of  control  renders  the  different  chiefs  of  the  same 
tribe  or  district,  independent  of  each  other ;  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  favor  of  this 
petty  prince,  as  well  as  of  his  superior.  On  our 
arrival  at  his  dwelling,  instead  of  going  through 
the  usual  formalities  so  scrupulously  observed  by 
this  grave  people,  we  alighted  without  ceremony, 
and  desired  the  interpreter  at  once  to  inform  the 
Cacique  that  we  wanted  instant  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  gather 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  Curillanca,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  disease,  and  expected  our  speedy  return 
to  afford  him  relief.  Our  interpreter,  having  made 
the  communication  as  requested,  though  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  the  Cacique,  UaiquimiUa,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  fixed  his  keen  penetrating  eye  upon  us ; 
seeming  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  speech  of  our 
companion.  He  was  a  warrior  of  some  celebrity, 
and  appeared  to  be  about  the  middle  age,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  those  contradictory  traits  of 
character,  which  often  render  the  aspect  of  the 


savage  as  admirable  as  it  is  appalling.  His  de- 
meanor bad  little  of  the  dignity  for  which  Curil- 
lanca was  so  much  distinguished.  He  appeared 
indisposed  to  hear  explanations,  and  manifested  no 
concern  at  the  illness  of  his  superior.  Without 
any  circumlocution,  he  pronounced  us,  at  once, 
an  enemy,  and  affirmed  that  we  came  thither  with 
interested  views.  Our  late  visit  to  the  rolcano 
was  not,  he  said,  unknown  to  him,  and  now  we 
wished  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country.  He 
walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  evidently  under 
great  excitement,  shaking  his  head  incredulously 
in  answer  to  our  statements,  which  he  soemed  to 
consider  mere  subterfuge.  Finally  he  told  us  we 
could  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  lake,  or  proceed 
farther.  The  manner  of  this  chief  throughout  was 
hurried  and  passionate,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree 
characterized  by  that  impurturbable  gravity  under 
which  the  Indian  usually  conceals  his  most  bitter 
emotions.  As  if  to  heighten  our  difficulties  at  this 
moment,  our  foolish  interpreter  acknowledged  to 
Uaiquimilla  that  we  were  a  stranger  from  a  far 
country ;  a  fact  we  had  always  considered  it  im- 
portant to  conceal.  At  this  announcement,  the 
splenetic  Cacique  evinced  stiU  greater  excitement, 
continuing  to  traverse,  with  rapid  steps,  the  little 
area  before  bis  wigwam,  and  muttering  something 
which,  as  far  as  the  interpreter  could  understand, 
related  to  the  former  wars  of  his  people  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  belief  that  we,  like  them,  were 
come  to  search  for  gold  and  silver.  By  this  time 
a  bevy  of  teu  or  a  dozen  Indians,  who  resided  near, 
had  assembled  round  us.  The  young  native,  who 
had  acted  as  our  guide,  looked  on  without  uttering 
a  word,  silenced  probably  by  the  presence  of  su- 
perior authority. 

We  allowed  the  chief  to  go  on,  without  inter- 
ruption in  his  soliloquy,  for  such  it  appeared  to  be, 
until  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  species  of 
frenzy.  How  far  the  others  participated  in  his 
feelings  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  an  occa- 
sional low,  guttural  murmur  of  assent  was  the  only 
token  of  interest  they  exhibited.  The  matter  now 
began  to  wear  a  somewhat  unpleasant  aspect,  and 
we  thought  it  best  to  act  with  decision.  Fixing 
our  eye  steadily  on  the  exasperated  chief  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  then  walked  up  to  him  and  laid  our  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  brought  him  to  a  parley. 
We  then  called  Alonzo,  our  interpreter,  and  put- 
ting on  a  resolute  air,  directed  him  to  inform  Uai- 
quimilla of  our  astonishment  at  his  conduct.  We 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  though  he  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  our  regard  by  his  violent  deportment, 
we  were  still  his  friend  ;  that  our  motives  in  visit- 
ing his  country  were  good ;  that  we  wanted  nei- 
ther silver  nor  gold,  but  only  came  at  the  request 
of  the  head  Cacique,  in  confirmation  of  which 
statement,  we  pointed  to  his  son ;  and  that  if  he 
stopped  us  it  must  be  at  his  own  peril,  as  life  and 
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death  were  dependent  upon  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  oar  journey. 

The  testy  little  fellow  was  evidently  un.prepared 
for  such  a  salutation  ;  his  countenance  relaxed,  his 
tone  changed,  and  he  stood  apparently  bewildered 
and  uncertain  what  to  do.  We  took  adranta^^e  of 
this  state  of  indecision  to  proceed  ;  and  telling  the 
chief  that  we  should  not  return  without  procuring 
the  medicines  we  required,  mounted  our  horse  and 
dashed  off*  toward  the  lake,  accompanied  by  Alonzo, 
and  followed  at  some  distance  by  the  young  Indian. 
On  reaching  the  water,  we  made  our  way  through 
the  thick  grove  of  trees  which  skirted  its  margin, 
until  we  came  to  the  spot  where  once  rose  the  ill- 
fated  town  of  Villa  Rica.  The  remains  of  the 
place  were  still  visible,  consisting  chiefly  of  shape- 
less heaps  of  stones;  the  outlines  of  what  was  once 
the  public  square  might,  however,  be  distinctly 
traced,  but  trees,  two  feet  in  diameter,  grew  in  all 
directions  on  the  sites  of  the  demolished  edifices. 
Here  had  once  been  heard  the  busy  hum  of  com- 
mercing multitudes ;  here  had  sounded  the  ham- 
mer of  the  artizan  by  day,  and  the  soft  music  of 
the  serenade  by  night ;  here  had  echoed  the  tramp 
of  the  mailed  squadron  as  it  paraded  forth,  clothed 
in  the  **  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ;" 
here  too  had  been  worked  those  rich  mines  which 
gave  the  town  its  name,  and  rendered  the  situation 
so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  avaricious  Spaniards. 
Now  the  city,  where  the  treasure  had  been  stored 
and  the  source  whence  it  was  gathered  were  alike 
mute ;  and  the  spot  where  they  once  rose  joyously 
was  shunned,  even  by  the  rude  Indian,  with  super- 
stitious terror. 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  take  a  more  lei- 
surely survey  of  a  locality  so  famous  in  the  records 
of  border  war,  but  this  was  impossible,  as  the 
jealous  gaze  of  the  Indians  was  continually  fixed 
upon  us.  The  situation  had  been  judiciously  se- 
lected. A  lake  at  least  30  miles  in  circumference 
stretches  away  from  the  ruins  to  the  very  base  of 
the  Andes,  and  beyond  it  rises  the  high  conical 
peak  of  the  volcano.  Near  the  middle  of  the  lake 
is  a  small  island — then  richly  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion—on which  it  is  said  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  town  made  their  last  stand  when  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  walls  against  their  fierce  assail- 
ants. In  this  island  it  is  supposed  that  immense 
treasures  were  buried  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  In- 
dians it  was  stated,  declined  holding  any  conversa- 
tion about  it,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  at 
their  conference  with  the  authorities  at  Yaldivia. 
The  surrounding  country,  though  fine,  did  not  equal 
our  expectations,  raised  as  ihv.y  were  by  the  ex- 
travagant stories  we  had  heard  of  its  surpassing 
beauty.  The  river  Toltcn  rises  from  this  lake  and 
makes  its  way,  by  a  circuitous  course,  to  the  ocean ; 
into  which  it  empties  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Imperial.  We  stood  for  some  time 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  oppressed  by  the  solemn 


quiet  which  pervaded  the  whole  scene,  from  the  far 
stretching  Andes  in  the  distance,  to  the  mouldering 
fragments  of  the  ruined  city. 

We  did  not,  however,  deem  it  prudent  to  linger 
very  long  on  this  spot  \  so,  after  plucking  a  few 
herbs  from  the  abundant  variety  which  grew  at  the 
water^s  edge,  we  remounted  our  horse  and  rode 
back  at  full  speed  to  the  dwelling  of  Uaiquimilla, 
before  whose  door  we  alighted  with  an  air  as  un- 
concerned as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred. 
More  than  twenty  natives  had  assembled  there 
during  our  absence,  most  of  them  noble  specimens 
of  the  human  form,  but  wild  in  their  bearing  and 
appearance.  We  now  assumed  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner, and  exhibiting  the  herbs  which  were  to  restore 
Curillanca  to  health,  invited  Uaiquimilla  to  follow 
us  to  the  residence  of  that  chief,  where  we  pro- 
mised to  have  every  thing  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction as  well  as  to  make  him  some  presents. 
This  seemed  once  more  to  render  him  dubious 
what  course  to  pursue,  and  we  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  retreat.  While  in  view  we 
rode  along  at  a  slow  pace,  but  as  soon  as  we  en- 
tered the  woodland  about  half  a  mile  from  the  eaci- 
que^s  habitation,  we  thought  fit  so  to  increase  our 
speed  that  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  little  warrior  or  any  of  his  horsemen  to  over- 
take us  before  we  reached  our  old  encampment, 
which  we  did  a  short  time  before  sunset. 

We  found  Curillanca  calmly  awaiting  our  return, 
but  still  indisposed,  his  complaint,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  high  fever,  being  evidently  bilious. 
We  had  already  imposed  entire  abstinence  upon 
him,  and  he  had  implicitly  obeyed  our  injunction. 
Promising  him  some  medicine  prepared  from  the 
herbs  we  had  brought  with  us,  on  the  ensuing  day, 
we  administered,  ad  inlerimy  a  gentle  aperient  and 
directed  him  to  take  some  warm  soup  early  in  the 
morning.  The  unhesitating  confidence  with  which 
he  followed  our  advice,  and  his  full  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedies  we  gave  him,  greatly  interested 
our  feelings  in  his  behalf,  and  we  returned  to  our 
bivouac,  with  sincere  wishes  for  his  speedy  re- 
covery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we  were  up  before 
the  sun  and  paid  an  early  visit  to  our  patient.  He 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  being  under  the  Influence 
of  a  medicine  with  the  effect  of  which  he  was 
previously  unacquainted ;  but  we  had  informed  him 
he  would  be  worse  during  the  night,  and  this  assu- 
rance had  lessened  his  uneasiness. 

A  bowl  of  soup  having  been  prepared,  we  sprin- 
kled into  it,  with  an  air  of  professional  mystery,  a 
few  leaves  of  wild  mint.  He  drank  copiously  of 
the  beverage,  and  by  8  o^clock,  A.M.,  pronounced 
himself  well.  The  fever  had  entirely  left  him, 
and  our  reputation  as  a  great  Machis  was  firmly 
established. 

While  preparing  for  a  move,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  seeing  our  Utile  acquaintance  of  Villa 
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Bica,  with  a  dozen  attendants,  ride  up  at  fall  speed. 
He  was  soon  informed  by  Curillanca  that  we  were 
a  great  medicine,  and  that  all  we  had  said  with 
reference  to  oar  motives  for  visiting  Villa  Rica  was 
true.  The  little  chief  was  not  only  satisfied,  but 
appeared  desirous,  in  his  turn,  to  propitiate  our 
favor.  We  received  his  advances  cordially,  and 
made  him  some  presents,  with  which  he  was  much 
delighted.  Matters  being  thus  amicably-  settled, 
we  all  sat  down  and  had  a  smoke  together ;  Gran- 
don  figured  largely,  from  the  reflected  importance 
he  had  acquired  as  mozotonc  of  the  great  doctor. 
In  looking  back  on  our  past  journey  we  could  not 
bat  feel  that  the  obstacles  to  reaching  the  point  we 
had  attained  had  been  marvellously  overrated.  It 
had  been  confidently  asserted,  both  at  Conception 
and  Yaldivia,  that  we  should  never  reach  Villa  Rica. 
Whatever  other  portions  of  the  Indian  territory  we 
might  be  permitted  to  explore,  there,  it  was  said, 
we  should  be  prohibited  from  going.  These  state- 
ments had  magnified  in  our  eyes,  the  importance  of 
oar  undertaking,  and  rendered  us  more  ambitious 
of  success.  To  obtain  access  to  a  spot  more 
jealously  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  the  stran- 
ger's foot  than  any  other  within  the  Indian  boun- 
dary, was  to  prove  that  no  part  of  Araucania  was 
impenetrable.  This  we  had  done,  and  we  felt  in 
consequence,  the  gratification  which  the  human 
mind  ever  experiences  in  overcoming  what  has 
been  represented  to  be  an  impossibility.  The 
numerous  interpreters  we  had  employed,  who  from 
their  border  life  were  familiar  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  natives  and  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  among  them,  doubtless  were  of  con- 
siderable service  in  facilitating  and  giving  security 
to  our  movements ;  nevertheless  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  Cacique's 
illness  contributed  more  to  the  attainment  of  our 
principal  object  than  any  other  cause. 

As  the  road  we  now  intended  to  take  was  such 
as  would  be  impassable  to  a  mule  burdened  with 
baggage,  we  determined  to  send  Grandon  with  the 
latter  animal  and  his  load  back  to  La  Cruz,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  dismiss  the  two  interpreters  Alonzo 
and  Pasqnales,  whose  attendance  we  no  longer 
needed.  Accompanied  only  by  the  commissary 
and  his  Indian  servant,  it  was  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed southward  along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  several  large  lakes  in  that 
quarter,  which  we  had  seen  a  few  days  previous 
while  ascending  the  Volcano. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Grandon  departed 
under  convoy  of  the  two  interpreters,  who  had 
agreed  to  conduct  him  to  La  Cruz  by  the  same 
route  we  had  followed  in  coming  from  thence. 
We  now  took  leave  of  the  two  friendly  chiefs,  and 
struck  off  on  a  small  trail  which  led  in  nearly  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  our  former  com- 
panions. Our  path  lay,  as  it  were,  between  the 
base  of  the  Andes  and  the  first  hill  or  moantain  of 


secondary  formation,  running  parallel  with  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.  Pursuing 
this  track  we  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Witagg, 
a  sheet  of  water  about  eight  leagues  in  length,  bor- 
dered on  its  western  side  by  a  forest  of  very  heavy 
timber.  A  number  of  beautiful  islands,  covered 
with  evergreen,  rested  on  its  placid  bosom.  Oa 
the  East,  its  waters  washed  the  base  of  the  princi- 
pal range  of  the  Andes,  whose  peaks,  hoary  with 
the  snow  of  ages,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  lovely  landscape  of  island,  lake  and  woodland 
which  l&y  smiling  below. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  we  came 
upon  a  large  settlement  of  Indians,  whose  farms 
displayed  a  perfection  of  agriculture  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  civilized  people.  The  In- 
dians in  this  quarter  had  been  less  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Spaniards  than  any  we  had  yet  seen. 
Indeed  from  Villa  Rica  to  this  point,  and  even  far- 
ther south,  are  to  be  found  the  best  specimens  of 
genuine  Araucanian,  a  circumstance  which  im- 
parted a  double  interest  to  all  we  saw  or  anticipated 
seeing  in  this  part  of  our  tour.  Neither  the  disas- 
trous wars  of  the  early  conquerors,  nor  the  latter 
struggles  of  the  revolutionizing  colonists  against 
the  mother  country,  had  ever  been  carried  on  in 
this  portion  of  Araucania ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  only  more  friendly, 
but  failed  to  evince  that  jealonsy  and  distrust  which 
had  occasioned  us  so  much  difficulty  among  the 
northern  tribes.  At  night  fall  we  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  an  Indian  dwelling,  one  of  a  considerable 
cluster  in  sight.  Its  master  at  once  surrendered 
his  little  Rancho  for  our  exclusive  use,  and  with- 
drew, with  his  family,  to  the  habitation  of  a  neigh- 
bor ;  thus  paying  us  the  highest  mark  of  respect  in 
his  power. 

Our  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze  without  oar 
feeling  any  dread  of  losing  them ;  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  meat  and  vegetables,  sent  by  the  hands 
of  the  commissary's  Indian  servant,  furnished  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  hospitality  of  oar  courteous 
host.  Our  fare  consisted  of  lamb  and  green  peas—* 
a  supper  by  no  means  to  be  despised  even  by  less 
hungry  guests — for  cooking  which  the  house  con- 
tained an  ample  supply  of  earthen  utensils.  No 
natives  made  their  appearance,  and  we  lay  down  to 
repose  with  a  sensation  of  perfect  security.  Early 
in  the  night  a  heavy  rain  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued, with  slight  intermissions,  until  dawn. 

Our  kind  entertainer  paid  us  a  visit  at  sunrise, 
the  Indians  being  universally  early  risers.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  how  we  had  rested,  and  if  we 
had  wanted  any  thing.  When  informed  that  we 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  our  entertainment 
and  lodging,  he  appeared  pleased  and  still  more  so 
on  receiving  a  trifling  present  in  the  shape  of  gew-p 
gaws  for  his  papooses.  Next  came  the  neighbor- 
ing Cacique  and  after  him  more  than  twenty  other 
natives,  who  all  inquired  if  we  had  passed  the  night 
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agreeably.  After  smokiDg  a  cigar  and  enjoying  a 
pleasant  conference  with  the  chief,  oar  generous 
host,  and  their  single  hearted  coni{>anion8,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  route.  Farms,  which  gave  pronaise 
of  abundant  crops,  interspersed  with  gtoves  of 
wild  apple  trees,  diversified  the  country  through 
which  we  were  passing ;  while  the  adjacent  inland 
hills  were  crowned  by  forest  trees  of  gigantic 
growth.  The  wind  was  from  the  north  and  though 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  bushes  by  the  way-side 
were  still  dripping  with  water.  The  lake,  which 
was  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  have  permitted 
the  evolutions  of  a  fleet,  roughened  by  the  breeze, 
broke  in  heavy  surges  upon  the  shore.  Leaving 
its  margin  we  ascended  a  piece  of  high,  rolling 
ground  separating  it  from  another  sheet  of  water 
to  the  south,  called  Lake  Wanigue.  The  waters 
of  the  two  lakes  are  united  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
channel.  Lake  Wanigue  ranges  longitudinally  E. 
S.  £.  and  W.  S.  W.,  and  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  varying  from  one  to  three  leagues  in  breadth. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  river  Valdivia,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  course,  is  a  large  column  of 
Vf^Ltet  forced  along  a  contracted  channel  worn  in 
the  rocks.  It  descends  by  a  rapid  fall  of  several 
hundred  feet,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  we 
could  hear  the  roar  and  see  the  spray  occasioned 
by  its  tumultuous  commotion,  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues.  The  Indian  settlement  here  was 
large  and  dense,  every  eligible  spot  appearing  to 
be  occupied.  These  people  have  seldom  permitted 
any  of  their  number  to  go  to  Valdivia.  They  not 
only  kept  aloof  from  the  colonial  contests,  but, 
what  is  better  and  more  wonderful,  they  have  con- 
tinued almost  from  time  immemorial  at  peace  with 
all  their  neighbors.  They  lived  comfortably  on 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  farms  affording 
them  abundance  of  wheat,  corn,  pulse,  with  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  and  they  were  well 
clothed  :  indeed  we  had  not  seen  an  Indian  poorly 
clad  since  crossing  the  river  Imperial.  The  live 
stock  on  these  farms  comprised  fine  sheep,  horses, 
and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle. 

At  the  southwest  side  of  Lake  Wanigue,  on  an 
elevated  position  commanding  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting view,  was  the  residence  of  Legen  Pangi, 
which  in  the  Indian  tongue  signifies  The  White 
Lion.  This  chief,  though  not  less  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  still  vigorous  and  active.  His 
hair,  white  as  the  snow  on  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, hung  in  long  heavy  folds  upon  his  shoulders, 
while  his  face  had  all  the  ruddy  hue  of  health.  He 
was  by  birth  and  rank  a  Cacique,  but  had  never 
assumed  the  duties  or  responsibilities  belonging  to 
that  station.  On  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood 
he  had  waived  all  claims  to  authority,  in  favor  of 
his  younger  brother  Catrinen.  Legen,  however, 
continued  to  be  treated  with  rfispect  and  deference 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  we  were  told  that  his  in- 
fluence was  supreme;  his  counsel  being  always 


sought  after  and  acted  upon  in  matters  of  general 
interest.  He  was  considered  the  Corocolo  of  his 
day,  and,  like  his  great  prototype,  was  distinguished 
for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  We  were  informed 
that  he  was  the  first  Indian  of  note  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  colonies  might  succeed  in 
their  struggle  for  independence ;  though  he  never 
sanctioned  any  interference  en  the  part  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  policy  of  his  brother,  the  actual  Cacique, 
had  ever  been  modelled  by  that  of  Legen,  and  per- 
fect harmony  subsisted  between  them.  When  any 
of  the  surrounding  tribes  manifested  a  disposition 
to  go  to  war,  the  chief,  by  the  advice  of  his  elder 
brother,  sent  them  word  that  it  was  better  to  lire 
in  pe^e ;  he  neither  desired  to  rob  nor  kill  bis  neigh- 
bors, nor  would  he  ever  go  in  search  of  them  for 
such  a  purpose :  but,  should  they  come  into  his 
territory  with  hostile  views,  they  would  find  every 
cane  tree  a  lance,  and  plenty  of  warriors  with  stout 
hearts  to  wield  the  weapon.  The  consequence  of 
this  wise  conduct  had  been,  that  for  more  than  fifly 
years  his  nation  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  fight 
a  single  battle. 

"  The  White  Lion"  appeared  to  be  a  true  philoso- 
pher of  Nature^s  school,  though  without  any  mix- 
ture of  the  Stoic  or  Anchorite  in  his  composition. 
He  had  ten  wives,  of  various  ages  from  twenty  to 
sixty,  all  of  whom  we  saw  bustling  about  their  little 
fires.  Whatever  other  qualities,  good  or  bad,  they 
might  possess,  we  can  at  least  testify  to  their  culi- 
nary skill,  which  was  very  satisfactorily  displayed 
in  preparing  an  excellent  meal  of  roast  beef,  pota- 
toes and  peas,  to  which  we  did  ample  honor.  Le- 
gen, as  well  as  his  brother,  was  very  rich^  owning 
many  fine  farms  and  more  than  two  thousand  head 
of  cattle.  Notwithstanding  his  wealth,  however, 
he^had  always  been  a  moderate,  and,  for  an  Indian, 
temperate  man.  His  chief  delight  was  to  pass  day 
after  day  on  the  banks  of  his  favorite  lake,  and 
occasionally  to  ride  out  and  look  at  his  fine  herdd. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  royalists 
made  great  efforts  to  enlist  Legen  and  his  brother 
in  their  cause,  but  their  bribes  and  persuasions 
were  alike  ineffectual.  Nor  were  the  patriots  more 
successful  in  attempting  to  attach  them  to  the  re- 
publican side ;  although  that  party  had  their  sym- 
pathy and  good  wishes.  Catrinen  had  several 
times  visited  Valdivia ;  Legen  never ;  though  the 
city  was  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey 
from  his  residence.  This,  he  said,  had  not  arisen 
from  any  hostile  feelings  towards  his  white  neigh- 
bors, but  from  his  dislike  of  change  and  love  of 
a  quiet  life.  We  sat  for  hours  by  the  side  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  conversing  with  him.  through 
our  interpreter,  on  various  interesting  subjects,  of 
which  we  shall  speak,  in  connexion  with  other  mat- 
ters, in  our  concluding  chapter. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Cacique  and  his  brother,  we 
set  out  in  a  direction  more  westerly  than  we  had 
previously  pursued,  with  the  intention  of  striking 
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the  river  Valdivia  at  a  point  where  we  should  have 
leas  difficulty  in  crossing  than  we  had  before  expe- 
rienced. The  day  proved  very  unpleasant;  the 
clouds  which  had  been  hovering  about  in  the  morn- 
ing, gathered  and  thickened  into  an  unbroken  mass, 
and  a  heavy  rain,  rendered  doubly  disagreeable  by 
a  strong  wind,  set  in  and  continued  without  a  mo- 
ment's cessation  until  night.  Our  route  lay  over 
an  immense  chain  of  mountains  of  secondary  for- 
mation, covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  a  thick  under- 
growth of  vines  and  cane,  which  was  almost  im- 
penetrable. We  were  obliged  to  keep  our  heads 
on  the  necks  of  the  horses  to  prevent  being  dragged 
from  the  saddles ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ceaseless 
pelting  of  the  rain,  were  almost  deluged  by  tor- 
rents of  water  shaken  from  the  overhanging  foliage. 
Our  progress  was,  of  course,  slow,  and  the  day 
passed  most  uncomfortably ;  nor  did  its  conclusion 
bring  us  any  consolation,  as  we  were  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  among  the  mountains.  The  storm 
did  not  abate  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and,  as 
we  were  close  under  the  Andes,  the  wind  was  ex- 
cessively cold  and  benumbing.  We  set  Qot  early 
in  the  morning,  the  weather  having  become  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  at  10  A.  M.  reached  the  river 
Valdivia.  The  only  method  of  crossing  appeared 
to  be  on  horseback,  which,  as  the  stream,  though 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide, 
was  swollen,  rapid,  and  enclosed  between  steep 
banks,  seemed  a  somewhat  perilous  adventure. 
The  commissary's  Indian  servant,  however,  offered 
to  lead  the  way,  and  gallantly  urged  his  horse  down 
the  bank.  The  first  plunge  nearly  si^merged  both 
man  and  steed,  leaving  little  more  than  the  head  of 
the  former  above  water.  Our  pioneer,  however, 
landed  safely  on  the  opposite  side,  after  being  car- 
ried down  some  distance  by  the  current,  and  setting 
up  a  yell  of  delight,  turned  to  enjoy  the  sport  he 
expected  to  witness  in  our  transit.  The  animal 
we  rode  was  a  fine  one,  and  no  stranger,  probably, 
to  this  mode  of  navigation.  The  bridle  bits  having 
been  taken  from  his  month,  and  the  lasso  put  round 
his  nose,  so  as  to  guide  him  if  necessary,  we  gave 
him  the  spur  and  dashed  into  the  river,  experien- 
cing of  course  the  same  fate  as  our  guide,  viz :  a 
yery  sufficient  ducking.  The  Commissary  followed 
and  we  both  reached  the  bank  on  the  other  side 
without  accident. 

During  the  afternoon  we  came  to  several  streams, 
tributary  to  the  Valdivia,  which,  being  swollen  by 
the  recent  heavy  rains,  we  had  to  cross  in  like  man- 
ner ;  but  as  they  were  najrow  and  easily  passed,  this 
was  rather  an  amusement  than  otherwise.  After 
pursuing  for  some  distance  a  circuitous  route,  and 
visiting  several  considerable  Indian  villages  or  set- 
tlements, we  made  for  the  sea-coast,  and  arrived  at 
the  city  of  Valdivia  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 
The  whole  extent  of  country  lying  between  the 
rivers  La  Cruz  and  Valdivia,  though  in  some  parts 
mountainous,  would  bear  cultivation  even  on  the 
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tops  of  the  mountains  as  well  as  on  their  sides  and 
in  the  valleys.  For  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  up 
the  latter  river,  there  are  many  Spanish  families 
who  live  in  harmonious  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
and  to  whom  the  soil  affords  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence with  little  toil.  They  raise  a  few  cattle, 
make  and  drink  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  cider, 
and  in  short  revel  in  all  the  easily  acquired  luxu- 
ries of  a  lazy  border  life.  South  of  Lake  Wan- 
igue,  bordering  on  the  base  of  the  Andes,  there  was, 
we  were  told  by  the  natives, — for  we  did  not  visit 
it — another  lake  called  Ranco,  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  we  had  seen  to  the  north.  This 
piece  of  water,  it  was  said,  contained  an  island, 
about  three  leagues  in  length,  thickly  peopled  by 
Indians.  From  Lake  Ranco  issues  the  Dueno,  a 
deep  and  narrow  river  which  receives  in  its  course 
the  waters  of  the  Pilmaiquen,  a  tributary  stream 
flowing  from  Lake  Pueque.  The  Bueno  sweeps 
through  that  delightful  portion  of  the  province 
called  Los  Llanos,  or  the  plains,  where  there  is  a 
thriving  Spanish  settlement ;  the  soil  being  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  most 
other  kinds  of  grain.  This  isolated  outpost  of 
civilization  lies  between  Valdivia  and  Chiloe.  The 
river  Rane  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lake  Hanquive, 
still  farther  south,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Negro, 
and  also  passes  through  the  country  of  the  plains. 

On  our  way  to  Valdivia  we  stopped  for  one  day 
at  the  house  of  the  Commissary  General  of  the 
Indians,  the  father  of  our  interpreter,  who  resided 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  He  owned 
a  fine  tract  of  land  in  that  region,  and  was  com- 
paratively wealthy.  We  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  at  his  bouse,  all  daily  guests  at  his 
table.  He  possessed  great  influence  with  the  tribes, 
and,  from  all  we  could  learn,  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him. 

We  have  hitherto  said  but  little  of  the  city  of 
Valdivia,  nor  do  we  design  more  than  a  brief  notice 
of  it  here.  It  was  founded,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  by  Don  Pedro  Valdivia,  and  is  situated  in 
39^  47'  South  Latitude.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
alluvial  plain,  and  is  distant  from  point  Galvia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  three  and  a  half  or 
four  leagues.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  almost 
surrounded  by  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  La 
Bana,  or  Valdivia,  the  recipient  of  the  other  nume- 
rous inferior  streams ;  which  all  disembogue  through 
its  capacious  channel  into  the  bay  of  Mancera.  In 
the  bay,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
are  the  three  beautiful  islands  of  Constantino,  Va- 
lenzuela  and  Mancera.  The  Port  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
English  in  1624  and  of  the  Hollanders  in  1643 ; 
each  party  in  turn  having  made  strenuous  exertions 
to  gain  permanent  possession  of  it.  It  was  well 
fortified  previous  to  the  revolution  and  became  the 
theatre  of  some  gallant  exploits  on  the  part  of  the 
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patriots,  daring  their  contest  for  liberty.  The  soil 
of  the  province  of  Valdivia  is,  generally,  well 
suited  to  the  calture  of  wheat,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
The  country  was  celebrated  in  early  times  for  the 
richness  of  its  mines ;  but  they  have,  of  late.years, 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Lumber  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  item  in  its  trade;  the 
mountains  furnishing  the  material  in  abundance,  and 
the  rivers  affording  easy  channels  for  its  convey- 
ance to  the  town,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Valpa- 
raiso and  the  various  ports  of  Peru. 

Our  arrangements  permitted  but  a  short  sojourn 
among  the  hospitable  Valdivians.  The  northern 
interior  of  Araucania  was  yet  to  be  explored,  and 
we  were  impatient  to  recommence  our  tour.  Hav- 
ing  obtained  from  the  Governor  an  order  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  an  experienced  guide  and 
interpreter  residing  near  the  river  Quol6,  and  taking 
leave  of  our  host  Don  Pedro  Smith,  (an  Irishman 
by  birth,  who  had  married  in  the  country  and  been 
settled  there  ior  thirty  years,)  we  once  more  set 
out  on  our  pilgrimage.  A  small  boat  conveyed  us 
up  the  river  to  La  Cruz,  where  we  found  Grandon 
edifying  the  inhabitants  with  marvellous  narratives, 
*^  wherein  he  spake  of  moving  accidents  by  flpod 
and  field,"  himself  the  hero  of  every  story, — the 
lion  of  every  circle.  As  soon  as  our  horses  were 
in  readiness  we  pursned  our  way  northward.  On 
arriving  at  Qnol6  we  returned  the  animal  we  had 
hired  from  the  Indian  and  received  our  own.  In 
this  neighborhood  we  remained  several  days,  du- 
ring which  time  we  made  an  excursion  up  the 
river  in  company  with  a  Cacique  named  Callupu- 
pangi,  or  Blue  Lion.  The  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  this  chief  was  small  and  his  people  were 
remarkably  peaceable  and  well-disposed. 

The  Indians  think  nothing  of  swimming  rivers  on 
horseback :  twice  during  our  excursion  we  crossed 
the  Quol6  in  this  manner.  The  horses  of  the 
country  are  well  trained  to  the  exercise;  we,  how- 
ever, who  were  not  quite  so  much  au  fait  to  this 
equestrian  system  of  navigation  as  the  natives, 
sometimes  got  laughed  at  for  our  want  of  dexterity 
in  managing  them.  Soon  afler  our  return,  we  set 
out  for  the  Token,  which  we  repassed  at  about  a 
day*s  journey  from  its  mouth.  This  route  brought 
us  into  the  district  of  the  great  Cacique,  Uaiqoi- 
milla,  or  Lance  of  Gold,  who  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  time-worn  Indian  warrior.  He  had 
fought  for  the  royalists  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Chili,  during  which  he 
had  been  uniformly  distingaished  for  his  military 
skill  and  determined  bravery.  We  had  heard  seve- 
ral anecdotes  of  this  chief  from  the  Governor  of 
Valdivia  who  had  met  him  while  in  the  army.  On 
one  occasion,  the  Governor  stated,  a  troop  of  lan- 
cers led  on  by  this  gallant  Indian  had  charged  up 
to  the  very  mouths  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  trans- 
fixed the  artillery  men  with  their  spears;  and  then, 
throwing  their  lassos  roqnd  the  guns,  ftctaally  sac- 


ceeded  in  overturning  several  of  them.  The  na- 
tives of  Token,  with  their  respective  chiefs,  had 
always  fought  under  this  Cacique.  Having  many 
years  ago  made  peace  with  the  new  Government, 
he  had  ever  since  continued  faithfully  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  His  intercourse  with  the 
whites  had  long  been  familiar  and  confidential,  and 
he  treated  us  with  great  kindness.  Like  almost 
all  his  countrymen,  however,  he  was  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  having 
had  information  of  our  visit  to  Villa  Rica,  was 
anxious  to  know  if  our  errand  were  to  search  for 
gold  and  siver. 

Still  farther  up  the  river,  where  it  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  Andes,  resided  Pelnifguen,  the 
young  and  interesting  chief  whom  we  had  seen  on 
our  way  up  to  the  La  Cruz.  The  Token  is  nsTi- 
gable,  for  small  craft,  for  more  than  sixty  miles, 
and  the  country  bordering  upon  it  throughout  the 
whole  extent  appeared  rich  and  productive.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  abounded  on  the  fine  pastures,  bat 
the  natives  did  not  appear,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  bogs, 
of  which  animals  we  saw  comparatively  very  few. 
A  Cacique  named  Wenchucico  had  his  residence 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  was,  at  that  time, 
absent  on  a  visit,  with  about  twenty  of  his  mounted 
attendants. 

Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Token  we  proceeded 
across  the  country  to  the  Imperial,  where  we  again 
fell  in  with  our  old  friend  Antepan,  or  Loving  Lion. 
We  afterwards  had  interviews  with  several  inferior 
chiefs  of  that  district,  whom  we  found  less  difiiculty 
in  conciliating  than  at  our  first  visit.  Here  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  to  ascend  the  Impe- 
rial ;  our  object  being  to  visit  the  site  of  the  old 
city  of  that  name,  though  we  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  make  this  avowal.  The  remains  of  old 
Spanish  settlements  frequently  attracted  our  notice 
as  we  proceeded,  and  especially  the  embankments 
of  a  fort  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  An 
immense  number  of  Indians  inhabit  the  borders  of 
this  river.  A  cluster  of  them  was  continually  virith 
us,  and  the  dwelling  of  a  Cacique  was  pointed  out 
at  every  interval  of  a  few  miles.  With  each  of 
these  petty  princes  we  had  a  formal  pow-teow  or 
talk.  Our  journey  at  this  period  might  be  said  to 
resemble  a  triumphal  march,  a  messenger  or  escort 
invariably  accompanying  us  from  the  residence  of 
one  chief  to  that  of  another,  to  bespeak  for  as  hos- 
pitable treatment  and  a  safe  conduct.  Thus  plea- 
santly we  wended  on  our  way  till  we  arrived  at  the 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Imperial,  the  scene  of  many 
a  by-gone  tragedy.  The  crumbling  remnants  of 
the  honses,  with  the  ditches  and  ruined  ramparts  of 
the  town,  still  remained,  but  the  place  was  utterly 
deserted ;  the  Indians  being  deterred  from  taking 
up  their  abode  within  its  precincts  by  the  same 
feeling  of  superstitions  awe  which  influenced  their 
countrymen  near  Villa  Rica.    We  remained  about 
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a  week  in  this  neighborhood,  holding  conferences 
with  the  chiefs,  witnessing  the  amnsements  of  the 
people,  and  studying  their  institutions.  Of  these 
natters,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  treat 
separately  in  another  chapter. 

We  had  now  been  near  seven  months  within  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Arancanian  country;  had 
succeeded  in  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  territory, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Andes;  had  ascended  its 
principal  rivers,  and  visited  its  lakes  and  the  wild 
recesses  of  its  mountains,  so  long*  deemed  inacces- 
sible to  the  foot  of  civilized  man.  We  had  seen 
the  haughty  tenants  of  the  soil,  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilized  influence,  exhibiting  their  true  character 
in  the  common  routine  of  their  simple,  we  will  not 
say  savage,  life ;  and  we  felt  that  while  the  jealousy 
which  had  sometimes  annoyed  and  retarded  us  was 
attributable  to  the  remembrance  of  ancient  outrage, 
the  hospitality  we  had  so  freely  and  frequently  ex- 
perienced was  the  natural  offspring  of  a  noble 
generous  nature. 


MATHEWS'  POEMS. 

I.  Poems  on  Man.  in  his  various  aspects  under  the  Ame- 
rican Republic.  By  Cornelius  Mathews,  author  of  the 
*♦  Motley  Book,"  &c.  New  York ;  Wiley  &  Palnam, 
1843. 

IL  Wakondah  ;  the  Master  of  Life ;  a  Poem.  [By  the 
same.]    New  York :  Geo.  L.  Carry,  1841. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  a  young  American  writer,  who 
is  Tery  little  known  to  Southern  readers.  Indeed, 
as  a  Poet  he  is  comparatively  little  known  to  the 
pablic  in  his  own  neighborhood ;  his  chief  suc- 
cesses having  been  obtained  in  a  very  different  field 
of  letters.  It  is  our  purpose,  for  reasons  which, 
we  trust,  will  make  themselves  apparent  as  we 
proceed,  to  introduce  him  to  a  better  and  more 
extended  acquaintance  among  us.  We  shall  en 
deavor,  by  a  proper  examination  of  his  credentials, 
to  show  that  be  deserves  our  confidence  and  should 
be  admitted  to  our  hospitality.  We  are  dis;  osed 
to  think,  when  our  task  is  ended,  that  our  readers 
will  acknowledge,  with  due  gratitude,  that  we  have 
brought  them  acquainted  with  a  very  acceptable 
companion. 

Mr.  Mathews  has  taken  a  very  active  share  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  measure  known  to  the  public 
as  the  International  Copyright.  He  has  delivered 
one  or  two  very  spirited  lectures,  and  written  one 
or  more  pamphlets  upon  the  subject.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  "  Arcturus,"  a  magazine  of  cri- 
ticism and  general  letters  in  New  York,  which, 
while  it  was  continued,  occupied  a  very  high  rank 
in  connection  with  its  brethren.  Subsequently, 
lie  has  become  more  distinguished  as  the  author  of 
a  satirical  story,  after  the  loose  slip-shod  manner 
of  Dickens  and   other  popular  writers,  entitled 


**  Pufier  Hopkins" — a  work  which  has  encountered 
more  praise  and  blame,  in  equally  extravagant  pro- 
portions, than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
performances ;  and  by  which  alone,  were  there  not 
other  sufficient  reasons  for  the  same  opinion,  we 
should  be  disp<»sed  to  think  Mr.  Mathews  a  writer 
of  some  stamina  and  substance.  It  is  not  your 
tame,  nerveless  and  common-place  productions  that 
provoke  people  to  quarrel  aboiu  them.  There 
are  sundry  other  writings  by  the  same  author,  which 
are  not  now  before  us.  We  are  pleased  to  see, 
however,  that  an  uniform  edition  is  in  preparation, 
which,  when  complete,  and  in  our  possession,  it 
will  give  us  pleasure  to  examine,  critically,  and  for 
the  equal  benefit,  we  hope,  of  author  and  reader. 
We  confess  frankly  that  we  regard  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Mathews  as  valuable  rather  for  the  pro- 
mise which  they  hold  forth — the  incipient  powers 
which  they  indicate,  than  for  their  intrinsic  and 
finished  value.  We  do  not  yet  consider  him,  (in 
poetry  at  least,)  a  practised  writer.  He  has  evi* 
dently  not  yet  acquired  that  perfect  mastery  of  his 
weapon,  which  achieved  greatly,  and,  in  the  happy 
line  of  a  master— 

**  Snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.** 
But  he  has  the  materials,  the  endowment,  and  evi- 
dently possesses  a  happy  confidence  in  himself, 
which,  even  now,  prompts  him  to  attempt,  and  may 
hereafter  hurry  him  on  to  achieve  great  things. 
His  topics,  themselves,  in  poetry  at  least,  are  such 
as  require  considerable  resources  of  imagination 
and  thought ;  and  their  very  selection  seems  to 
betray  that  sort  of  ambition  in  their  author,  which, 
per  se,  is  a  partial  guaranty  for  the  possession  of 
high  intellectual  endowment.  It  is  seldom  that 
unendowed  men  choose  original  or  difficult  sub- 
jects. They  are  generally  content  to  follow  on  in 
the  beaten  paths,  to  toil  upon  the  masses  already 
thrown  up  from  the  quarry,  to  elaborate  known 
outlines,  grow  eloquent  upon  the  common-place, 
and  profound  upon  the  familiar-^eep  in  shallows, 
and  furious  only  when  there  is  no  sort  of  provoca- 
tion. It  was  this  very  boldness  of  object  which 
first  drew  our  attention  to  Mr.  Mathews  as  a  writer; 
and  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  fully 
meets  our  wishes  in  what  he  has  performed,  we 
are  not  unwilling  td  admit  that  his  labors  have  been 
such  as  will  justify  very  high  hopes  of  what  he 
may,  in  the  future,  be  destined  to  achieve.  We 
discern  in  his  writings  the  strong  and  struggling 
conception  seeking  utterance  in  new  and  original 
forms,  and  only  failing,  or  faltering,  in  consequence, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  of  insufiicient  training — 
an  impediment  which  the  practice  of  a  few  years 
will  easily  and  thoronghly  remove.  Mr.  Mathews 
is  still  a  very  young  man,  though  he  has  written 
much ;  and  the  pains  taking  which  is  always  the 
sign  of  modest  genius — and  the  industry  and  devo- 
tion which  are  equally  the  signs  of  an  honorable 
ambition,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  enable  him  to 
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overcome  those  qaalifyiog  and  baffling  influences, 
which,  his  best  friends  may  readily  admit,  keep  him 
back  at  present  from  his  true  performances,  and 
prevent  him  from  being  now,  what  we  do  hot  doubt 
he  will  hereafter  become,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  literaleurs  of  the  young  America. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  or  at  this  time, 
any  elaborate  or  general  notice  of  the  intellect  or 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Mathews.  This  task  may  fall 
to  our  pen  at  some  future  day.  Our  present  exami- 
nation will  be  con6ned  wholly  to  the  two  poetical 
works,  the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article, — in  both  of  which  we  recognize  that 
choice  of  subject  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
indicates  resources  and  an  ambition,  in  the  author, 
of  a  superior  order.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  misfortune 
of  this  indication,  that  it  also  leads  to  large  expec- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  reader,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  young  writer,  whose  experience  in  the 
use  of  his  instruments  is  almost  always  inferior  to 
the  genius  which  impels  them,  is  very  apt  to  lead 
to  disappointment.  The  captious,  or  shallow  critic, 
in  such  case,  happening  upon  a  clumsy  verse  6r 
sentence,  a  thought  crudely  conceived,  or  clumsily 
expressed,  is  very  apt  to  fling  aside  the  volume, 
and  dismiss  the  writer  with  a  contemptuous  decision 
of  his  claims. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  real  genius  that  it 
knows  how  to  resent  this  injustice,  and  appeals  in 
the  bnd  to  more  conscientious,  and  to  less  fallible 
tribunals.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  our 
brother  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  more  circum- 
spect, and  we  have  that  sympathy  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  poet,  which  makes  us  look  with  more 
unreasoning  faith  into  his  tasks — ^to  dwell  upon  the 
purposes  which  seem  to  fill  his  mind,  and  to  endea- 
vor to  discern,  through  the  sometimes  imperfect 
and  inferior  setting  of  his  muse,  the  jewel  of  thought 
or  sentiment  by  which  he  would  infuse  it  with  life 
and  shape  it  to  a  form  of  beauty.  Such  be  the 
task  before  us  now. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  what  has  been  called  a  meta- 
physical poet.  He  borrows  his  inspiration  rather 
from  his  thoughts  than  his  feelings.  His  mind, 
rather  than  his  heart,  is  apparent  in  his  verse.  He 
thinks  in  rhythm.  He  deals  in  bold  and  artful, 
rather  than  in  tender  images.  He  is  more  sublime 
than  sentimental — ^lofty,  rather  than  touching. 
"  Wakondafa,  the  Master  of  Life,"  "  Poems  on 
Man,"  "  Behemoth,  the  Mound  Builders" — these 
are  his  subjects ;  these  indicate  a  very  great  de- 
gree, by  their  choice,  the  tendencies  of  his  intel- 
lect. They  are  subjects  calling  especially  for 
thought — for  elevation  of  sentiment — for  boldness 
of  conception,  for  sublimity  of  idea.  They  re- 
quire, on  the  part  of  the  author,  the  presence  of  a 
quick  imagination,  rare  powers  of  invention,  and 
resources  in  reading  and  reflection,  for  vivid  illus- 
tration and  comparison.  "  Wakondah"  is  a  name 
conferred  upon  the  Deity  by  some  of  the  Aborigi- 


nal tribes  of  our  country.  To  the  poetical  mind 
it  is  suggestive  of  various  uses.  That  we  find 
nothing  in  Indian  History  to  render  our  application 
of  this  choice  of  subject,  instantaneous — that  we 
can  lay  no  hand  upon  the  theme  in  connection  with 
the  name,  is  a  proof  how  completely  the  author 
relies  upon  his  own  resources — a  proof,  at  least, 
of  his  confidence  in  them,  which  invites  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader.  We  are  anxious  to  see  what 
use  he  makes  of  his  subject.  Unhappily,  so  far, 
our  author  gives  us  no  opportunity  of  estimating 
his  creative  powers ;  and  our  analysis  most  be  sim- 
ply confined  to  the  character  of  his  individual  verse. 
^^  Wakondah"  is  a  fragment,  to  be  finished  only  in 
the  event  that  the  public  judgment  is  favorable. 
Here,  however,  a  misfortune  awaits  him,  which  be 
has  scarcely  taken  into  consideration.  The  public 
judgment,  (in  our  country  at  least,)  is  not  likely  to 
be  passed  upon  metrical  labors  of  any  kind — par- 
ticularly those  which  involve  the  higher  standards 
of  criticism.  The  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  particu- 
larly poetry,  is  in  very  low  condition  in  our  coun- 
try. The  only  poetry  which  takes  the  popular  ear, 
is  that  which  never  tasks  the  popular  thought. 
Simple  common-places,  gracefully  expressed,  like 
those  of  Longfellow,  or  clumsy  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  such  as  Mrs.  Sigourney  gives  us  in  seldom- 
ceasing  profusion — things  which  we  read  as  we 
run — which  never  arrest  us  on  the  highway,  are 
prefen-ed  far  before  Milton.  A  select  circle,  a 
sacred  few,  indeed,  expect  better  things  and  occa- 
sionally find  them ;  but  these  seldom  utter  them- 
selves in  print.  The  ordinary  critic  of  the  Re- 
views and  Magazines  is  one  who,  if  unprompted 
by  private  interest  or  friendship,  rarely  runs  coun- 
ter with  popular  taste ;  and  the  poem  to  which  the 
vulgar  million  give  the  go-by,  he  is  also  prepared 
to  pass,  either  with  similarly  contemptuous  indif- 
ference, or  with  an  hostility  which  deems  itself 
perfectly  safe  in  its  assault  upon  a  performance, 
which  the  great  majority  will  never  read,  for  the 
revision  of  his  judgment.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Mathews  may  wait  long  before  he 
receives  such  an  answer  to  his  application  which 
shall  encourage  him  to  conclude  his  poem.  We, 
ourselves,  favorably  disposed  as  we  are  to  him,  if 
we  based  our  judgment  upon  what  he  has  given  us 
of  a  plot  in  ^*  Wakondah,"  should  be  loth  to  do  so. 
Our  approbation  is  yielded  to  the  occasional  verse — 
the  eloquent  phrase  and  image,  the  original  thought 
and  fancy,  and  not  to  the  sketch  before  us,  consi- 
dered as  a  whole.  Thus  considered,  we  are  con- 
strained to  object  to  it,  as  too  obscure  in  its  design 
and  utterance ; — and  this  obscurity,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  defects  of  our  author, 
the  less  pardonable,  indeed,  as  we  conceive  it  to 
be  the  result  of  deliberation.  His  verses  are  stu- 
diously involved,  and  call,  in  frequent  instances,  for 
more  than  one  reading  before  we  arrive  at  the  idea 
which  he  would  convey.     Now,  whea  we  speak 
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slightly  of  common-place  poetry,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  our  saDCtion  to  that,  the  study  of 
which  too  much  fatigues  us.  Clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  thought,  are  among  the  neces- 
sary essentials  of  good  poetry.  If  Mr.  Mathews 
thinks  to  elevate  his  standard  by  his  obscurities, 
be  commits  a  blunder,  and  cannot  with  justice 
complain  of  those,  who,  regarding  poetry  as  one 
of  the  luxuries  that  we  meant  to  sweeten  the  toils, 
and  solace  the  leisure  hours  of  life,  are  unwilling 
to  find  it  enumerated  among  its  tasks  and  labors. 
But  let  us  turn  to  tire  poem  itself,  and  give  our 
readers  some  .opportunity  of  revising  our  judgment 
as  we  proceed.  "  Wakondah"  seems  to  us  to  open 
very  beautifully. 

r. 

"  The  moon  ascends  the  vaulted  sky  to-night ; 
With  a  alow  motion  full  of  pomp  aaeends  : 
Bat  mightier  than  the  moon  that  o*er  it  bends, 

A  Form  lb  dwelling  on  the  mountain  height 

That  boldly  intercepts  the  struggling  light, — 
With  darkness  nobler  than  the  planet's  fire  : 
A  gloom  and  dreadful  grandeur  that  aspire 

To  match  the  cheerful  heaven's  far-fining  might." 

This  is  a  very  stately  verse,  full  of  noble  images 
and  a  solemn  beauty.  The  line  which  we  have 
italicised,  presents  the  picture  of  a  royal  progress. 
The  verse  which  follows  is  one  of  more  ambition, 
and  perhaps  not  so  successful.  The  third  line  is 
rhythmically  faulty,  and  materially  affects  the  har- 
mony of  its  connection.  But  the  images  are 
equally  vivid  and  imposing.- 
II. 

*'  Great  God  !  how  fearful  to  the  gazing  eye  ! 
Behold  the  bow  that  o'er  his  shoulder  hangs. 
But  ah !  winged  with  what  agonies  and  pangs 

Must  arrows  from  its  sounding  bowstring  fly  j — 

An  arc  of  death  and  warfare  in  the  sky. 
He  plants  spear  upon  the  rock  that  clangs 
Like  thunder ;  and  a  blood  red  token  hangs, 

A  death-dawn,  on  its  point,  aspiring  high." 

We  proceed  with  the  passages, — though  the  very 
first  line  of  the  next  verse  is  faulty  (literally)  be- 
yond measure : 

III. 
**  Upon  his  brow  a  garland  of  the  woods  he  wears ; 
A  crown  of  oak-leaves,  broader  than  their  wont. 
Above  his  dark  eye  waves  and  dims  its  brwUf-^ 
Its  feathers  darker  than  a  thousand  fears,^ 
A  cruel  eagle's  plume  :  high,  high  it  rears, 
Nor  ever  did  the  bird's  rash  youth  surmount 
A  pitch  of  power  like  that  o'er  shade w'd  front. 
On  which  the  plume  its  storm-like  station  bears." 

There  are  fine  things  in  this  verse,  bating  what 
we  think  its  obscurities.  The  images  are  pictu- 
resque and  bold,  and  the  central  figure  is  a  grand 
one  ;  but  we  note  as  a  defect  the  comparison  of  the 
literal  and  actual,  with  the  metaphysical,  as  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  line  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  what  sense  the  author  uses  the  word  brunt 
at  the  close  of  the  third.    The  description  proceeds : 


IV. 
"  Fill'd  with  the  glory  thus  above  him  roU'd— 

How  would  some  Chinook  wandering  through  the  night, 

In  cedem  helm  and  elk  skin  armor  dighl. 
Be  pierced  with  blank  amazement  dumb  and  cold  ; — 
How,  fear-struck,  scan  the  spirits  awful  mould ; — 

The  gloomy  front,  the  death-dispelling  eye, 

And  bulk  that  swallows  up  the  sea-blue  sky — 
Tall  as  the  unconcluded  tower  of  old." 

We  do  not  object  to  the  qoaintness  which  some- 
times marks  our  anthor^s  utterance.  The  employ- 
ment of  obsoletisms  harmonizes  very  well  with 
such  a  description  as  that  upon  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. The  passage  is  a  sustained  one ;  but  we 
object  to  the  employment  of  the  word  unconcluded 
in  the  last  line,  as  not  only  inharmonious  in  its  pre- 
sent connection,  but  as  absolutely  improper  in  the 
sense  of  unfinished ;  at  the  same  time  we  confess 
ourselves  not  satisfied  with  the  comparison. 

The  next  verse  is  a  very  forcible  one.  We  are 
not  pleased  with  that  which  succeeds  it,  but  tho 
whole  passage  is  well  sustained. 

V. 

"  Transeendant  shape !  But  bark,  for  lo  f  a  sound. 

Like  that  of  rivers  and  of  mingled  winds 

Through  forests  raging  'till  the  tumult  finds, 
Or  makes,  an  outlet  free  from  hedge  or  bound, — 
Breaks  from  the  Holder  of  the  mountain  ground.  ^ 

Oh  !  listen  to  the  sadly-uiigent  cry  ! 

No  mightier  shadow  of  a  strength  gone  by. 
Through  the  whole  perishable  earth  is  found ! 

VI. 
**  The  spirit  lowers  and  speaks :  *  Tremble  ye  wHd  woods. 

Ye  cataracts  !  your  organ-voices  sound  ! 

Deep  crags,  in  earth  by  massy  tenure  bound. 
Oh  !  Earthquake,  level  flat !  The  peace  that  broods 
Above  this  world  and  steadfastly  eludes 

Yourpower,  howl  winds  and  break  ;  the  peace  that  mocks 

Dismay,  mid  silent  streams  and  voiceless  rocks — 
Through  wildernesses,  cliffs  and  solitudes  I 

VIL 
"  •  Night-shadowed  rivers !— lift  your  dusky  hands 

And  clap  them  harshly  with  a  sullen  roar ; 

Ye  thousand  pinnacles  and  steeps  deplore 
The  glory  that  departs  !  Above  you  stands — 
Ye  lakes  with  azure  waves  and  snowy  strands^ 

A  Power  that  utters  forth  his  loud  behest 

'Till  mountain,  lake  and  river  shall  attest, 
The  puissance  of  a  Master's  large  commands  !' 

VIII. 
"  So  spake  the  spirit,  with  a  wide-cast  look 

Of  bounteous  power  and  cheerful  majesty ; 

As  if  he  caught  a  sight  of  either  sea 
And  all  the  subject  realm  between.    Then  shook 
His  brandish'd  arms ; — bis  stature  scarce  could  brook 

Its  confine; — ^s welling  wide,  it  seem'd  to  grow, 

As  grows  a  Cedar  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
By  the  mad  air  in  ruffling  breezes  took, 

IX. 

*'  The  woods  are  deaf  and  will  not  be  aroused ;— 
The  mountains  are  asleep  and  hear  him  not. 
Nor  from  deep  founded  silence  can  be  wroughtt 

Though  herded  bison  on  their  steeps  have  browsed  ; 

Beneath  their  banks  in  darksome  stillness  housed 
The  rivers  loiter  like  a  calm-bound  sea ; 
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In  anchored  nuptials  to  dumb  apathy, 
Cliff,  wilderness  and  solitade  are  spoused  !** 

The  power  of  the  Indian  God  has  departed  in 
the  advent  of  a  superior  divinity.  The  inanimate 
world  no  longer  shows  the  old  allegiance.  He 
has  survived  his  sovereignty.  The  idea  is  a  bold 
and  beautiful  one,  and  the  passages  which  follow, 
in  which  Wakondah,  deplores  the  departure  of  his 
power,  and  predicts  the  future,  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  conception.  But  we  have  no  room  to  give 
them.  In  the  preceding  passages  which  we  have 
selected  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  poem,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  with  much  that  is  forcible  and  beau- 
tiful, much  that  is  inartificial  and  obscure.  The 
epithet  '*  wil<r*  in  the  first  line  of  verse  VI.  is  in- 
troduced at  the  expense  of  the  rhythm.  The  word 
"took^'  at  the  close  of  verse  VIII,  proves  the  au 
thor  to  be  quite  too  unscrupulous  in  regard  to  gram- 
mar where  the  interests  of  the  rhyme  seem  to  re- 
quire its  sacrifice ;  and  there  is  a  confusion  of  meta- 
phor in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  verse,  which 
greatly  impaires  its  merit.  This  epithet  anchored 
is  a  strained  one — will  apply  very  well  to  the  fet- 
tered sea,  but  does  not  so  well  harmonize  with  the 
nuptial  ceremony  in  which  it  is  made  to  figure. 
But  these  are  minor  objections — to  be  mended  if 
possible,  but  not  suffered  to  prejudice  the  reader 
against  what  is  really  meritorious  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  author.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  two 
stanzas  more  from  this  poem — those  in  which  Wa- 
kondah describes  the  descent  of  the  new  and  supe- 
rior divinity. 

XVII. 

"  Lo!  where  our  foe  up  through  these  vales  ascends, 

Fresh  from  the  embraces  of  the  swelling  sea, 

A  glorious,  white  and  shining  Deity. 
Upon  our  strength  his  deep  blue  eye  he  bends. 
With  threutnings  full  of  thought  and  steadfast  ends, 

While  desolation  from  his  nostril  breathes, 

His  glittering  rage  he  scornfully  unsheathes, 
And  to  the  startled  air  its  splendor  lends ! 

XVIII. 

**  The  nation-queller  in  their  length  of  days,— 
The  slaughterer  of  the  tribes  art  thou  ! — The  rude, 
Remorseless,  vengeful  foe  of  natural  blood, 

And  wood-bom  strength,  rear'd  up  amid  the  maae 

Of  forest  walks  and  unimprison'd  ways ; — 
The  dwellers  in  unsteepled  wastes ;  the  host 
Of  warriors  stark  and  cityless,  wbos^  boast 

Was  daring-proof  'gainst  torture  that  betrays." 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  personification  of 
tlie  genius  of  the  European  is  very  finely  carried 
out ;  but  the  verse  which  follows  and  which  aims 
to  embody,  in  apt  parallelism,  the  nature  of  the  In- 
dian is  very  feeble,  and  stuff'M  to  repletion  with 
disjointed  and  unmeaning  epithets.  We  had  mark- 
ed other  passages  in  this  poem  for  selection,  but 
our  space  denies  them  admission  to  this  notice. 
They  are  not  inferior  to  what  has  been  here  chosen 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author^s  muse,  and  indeed,  we 
are  not  sure  that  some  of  them  are  not  very  much 


superior,  particularly  verses  23, 23, 24 — 32  and  33 ; 
some  of  them  blurred  by  the  defects  indicated  in 
the  preceding,  but  all  of  them  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  boldness,  a  vigor  of  conception,  a  majesty 
of  utterance,  which,  however  impaired  by  occa- 
sional obscurities,  is  yet  wanting  in  little  to  make 
the  strains  in  which  it  is  found  worthy  of  very  high 
place  among  the  best  achievements  of  the  Ameri- 
can muse. 

The  poems  on  man  are  more  recently  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and,  though  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  rank  them  as  quite  equal,  in  an  exclusively 
poetical  point  of  view,  with  "  Wakondah,"  they 
betray  more  practice,  and,  in  merely  mechanical 
respects,  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  artist. 
They  are  entitled  "  Poems  on  Man,  in  his  various 
aspects  under  the  American  Republic, — but  this 
latter  part  of  the  title  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted,  since  they  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  same  animal  under  any  existing  government. 
The  poems  are  nineteen  in  number,  are  generally 
short,  seldom  extending  beyond  the  fourth  verse. 
The  first  of  these,  "  The  Child,"  we  give  at  length. 
THE  CHILD. 

"  Calm,  in  thy  cradle  lie,  thou  little  Child, 
Thy  white  limbs  smoothing  in  a  patient  sleep. 
Or.  garoboIlinK  when  thou  wakest  at  the  peep 

Of  the  young  day — as  clear  and  undefiled 

As  thou!  Around  thy  fresh  and  lowly  bed 
Look  up  and  see,  how  reverent  men  are  gathered, 
in  wonder  at  a  babe  so  greatly  fathered 

Into  life,  and  so  by  influence  fed. 

"  They  watch  the  quiet  of  thy  deep  blue  eye — 
Where  all  the  outward  world  is  born  anew. 
Where  habit,  figure,  form,  complexion,  hue 

Rise  up  and  live  again  in  that  pure  sky ; 

At  every  lifting  of  thine  arms,  they  feel 
The  ribbed  and  vasty  bulk  of  Empire  shake. 
And  from  the  fashion  of  thy  features  take 

The  hope  and  image  of  the  common-weal. 

"  See !  through  the  white  skin  beats  the  ruddy  tide  ! 

The  pulses  of  thine  heart,  that  .come  and  go, 

Like  the  great  circles  of  the  ocean-flow, 
And  dash  a  continent  at  either  side. 
Thou  wield 'st  a  hopeful  Empire,  large  and  fair. 

With  sceptred  strength  :  about  thy  brow  is  set 

A  fresh  glad  crown,  with  dewy  rooming  wet. 
And  iroon-day  lingers  in  thy  flaxen  hair ! 

"  Kingdom,  authority  and  power  to  thee 
Belong ;  the  hand  that  frees,  the  chain  that  thralls — 
Each  attribute  on  various  man  that  falls. 

Strides  he  the  globe,  or  canvass-tents  the  sea : 

The  sword,  the  staff,  the  judge's  cap  of  death, 
The  ruler's  robe,  the  treasurer's  key  of  gold. 
All  growths  the  world-wide  scope  of  life  may  hold. 

Are  formed  in  thee  and  people  in  thy  breath. 

"  Be  stirred  or  still,  as  prompts  thy  beating  heart ! 

Out  of  thy  slumbering  calmness  there  shall  climb, 

Spirits  serene  and  true  against  the  Time 
That  trumpets  men  to  an  heroic  part; 
And  motion  shall  confirm  thee,  rough  or  mild 

For  the  full  sway  that  unto  thee  belongs. 

In  the  still  house  or  'mid  the  massy  throngs 
Of  life— thou  gentle  and  thou  sovereign  Child  l^ 
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This  is  a  fine  poem,  yet  we  mark  in  the  very 
first  Terse,  the  line  which  we  have  italicised,  as 
an  instance  of  that  carelessness  with  regard  to  all 
the  laws  of  harmony,  into  which  Mr.  Mathews  so 
frequently  falls,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  very 
worst  fault  of  his  verse.  The  second  and  third 
Terses  are  particularly  happy,  and  the  images  are 
symmetrical,  appropriate  and  well  managed.  Our 
next  extract  shall  present  the  quatrains  devoted  to 
the  citizen.  These  are  plain,  manly  and  sensible — 
some  of  the  lines  strong  and  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. There  is  possibly  a  want  of  the  easy 
flow  of  verse — there  is  a  ruggedness  about  the  ex- 
pression which,  indeed,  seems  to  us,  to  be  the  par- 
ticular affectation  of  the  author,  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  injurious,  in  half  the  number  of 
instances,  to  his  success ;  but  we  do  not  dwell  on 
this.  We  object  to  the  word  "  forthright"  in  the 
second,  and  the  word  "  up"  in  the  third  verses,  as 
being  unnecessary,  and  simply  employed  to  fill  out 
the  measure.  The  latter  word  is  in  fact  an  ugly 
blemish, 

THE  CITIZEN. 
•*  With  plainess  in  thy  daily  pathway  walk — 

And  disencumbered  of  excras :  no  other 
Jostling — servile  to  none,  none  orerstalk, 

For,  right  and  left,  v>ho  pastes  it  thy  brother, 

<*Let  him  who  in  thy  countenance  looks, 
Find  there  in  meek  and  softened  majesty, 

Thy  Country  writ,  thy  Brother  and  thy  God ; 
And  be  each  motiony  forthright,  calm  and  free. 

"Feel  well,  with  the  poised  ballot  in  thy  hand, 
Thine  unmatched  sovereignty  of  right  and  wrong— 

'T  is  thine  to  bless,  or  blast  the  waiting  land, 
To  shorten  up  its  life  or  make  it  long. 

**  Who  looks  on  thee,  not  hopeless,  should  behold, 

A  self-delivered,  self'SUpported  Man; 
True  to  his  being's  mighty  purpose — true 

To  a  wisdom-blessed— a  God-given  plan. 

*<No  where  within  the  great  globe's  skyey  round — 
Cans't  thou  escape  thy  duty,  grand  and  high, 

A  man  unbadgcd,  unbonneted,  unhobnd^ 
Walk  to  the  Tropic— to  the  Desert  fly. 

'*A  full  fraught  Hope  upon  thy  shoulder  leans. 
And  beau  with  thine,  the  heart  of  half  the  world  ; 

Ever  behind  thee  voaiks  the  shining  Peut, 
JBeJore  Hiee  bums  the  star-stripe^  high  unfurled." 

The  '*  Poor  Man"  which  furnishes  our  next  se- 
lection, contains  some  good  verses.  We  have 
italicised  the  fourth  and  fifth  because  of  the  healthy, 
cheerful  morality  which  they  inculcate.  The  lines, 
besides,  are  very  happ3f. 

THE  POOR  MAN. 

**  Free  paths  and  open  tracks  about  us  lie, 

'Gainst  Fortune's  spite,  though  deadliest  to  undo : 

On  him  who  droops  beneath  the  saddest  sky, 
Hopes  of  a  better  time  must  flicker  through. 

'*No  yoke  that  evil  hours  w^ould  on  him  lay. 

Can  bow  to  earth  his  unreturning  look ; 
The  ample  fields  through  which  he  plods  hii  way 

Are  but  his  better  Fortune's  open  book. 


*'  Though  the  dark  smithy's  stains  becloud  his  brow. 
His  limhs  the  dank  and  sallow  dungeon  claim ; 

The  forge's  light  may  take  the  halo's  glow. 
An  angel  knock  the  fetters  from  his  frame. 

**  In  deepest  needs  he  never  ahould  forget 
7^  patient  TViumpA  that  beside  him  walks. 

Waiting  the  houtt  to  earnest  labor  set, 
Wheritface  to  face,  his  merrier  Forttme  talks. 


**  Plant  in  thy  breast  a  measureless  content. 

Thou  Poor  Man,  cramped  vtith  uxmt  or  racked  unth  paint 
Good  Providence,  on  no  harsh  purpose  bent. 

Has  brought  thee  there,  to  lead  thee  back  again, 

"  No  other  bondage  is  upon  thee  cast 
Save  that  wrought  out  by  thine  own  erring  hand; 

By  thine  own  act,  alone,  thine  image  placed — 
Poorest  or  President,  choose  thou  to  staifd. 

"  A  man— a  man  through  all  thy  trials  show ! 

Thy  feet  against  a  soil  that  never  yielded 
Other  than  life,  to  him  that  struck  a  rightful  blow 

In  shop  or  street,  warring  or  peaceful -fielded  !" 

We  must  still  couple  our  applause  with  censure. 
The  antithesis — "Poorest  or  President" — which 
we  have  italieised  in  verse  sixth,  is  very  clumsy  and 
inartificial.  "  Pauper  or  President,"  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose,  and  quite  as  appropriate. 
The  word  "  rightful"  in  the  seventh  verse,  though 
necessary  to  the  sense,  is  fatal  to  the  rhythm.  The 
verse  might  have  run  thus : — 

"  A  man — a  man  though  all  thy  trials  show ! 

Thy  feet  against  a  soil  that  nought  hath  yielded 
Save  life  to  him  that  struck  a  rightful  blow, 

In  shop  or  street,  warring  or  peaceful-fielded.** 

We  should  not  dwell  so  earnestly  upon  these 
instances  of  erring  versification,  in  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  but  that  lie  seems  to  regard  them 
with  such  wholesale  indifference.  They  are  recur- 
ring constantly  in  his  lines,  to  the  grievous  injury 
of  many  of  his  best  passages. 

We  can  afford  but  one  more  selectgm  from  this 
volume,  the  last  that  it  contains  and  not  the  hap- 
piest. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  up  con 
amore.  It  is  "  the  Poet" — a  theme  which  should 
have  been  equally  dear  to  Egotism  and  the  Muse. 
Mr.  Mathews  has  evidently  been  at  some  pains 
with  it,  but  he  should  have  made  the  moment  of 
labor  wait  upon  the  mood. 

THE  POET. 

**The  mighty  heart  that  holds  the  world  at  full. 
Lodging  in  one  embrace  the  father  and  the  child, 
The  toiler,  reaper,  sufferer,  rough  or  mild 

All  kin  of  earth,  can  rightly  ne'er  grow  dull ; 

For  on  it  tasks,  in  this  late  age,  are  laid 
That  stir  its  pulses  at  a  thousand  points ; 

Its  ruddy  haunts  a  thousand  hopes  invade, 
And  Fear  runs  close  to  smutch  what  Hope  anoints. 

On  thee,  the  mount,  the  valley  and  the  sea. 

The  forge,  the  field,  the  household  call  on  thee. 

"  Men— bountiful  as  trees  in  every  field. 
Men— striving  each,  a  separate  billow,  to  be  seen, 

Men— to  whose  eyes  a  later  truth  revealed 
Dazzling,  cry  out  in  angui^  ^vidk  and  keen. 

Ask  10  be  ehaa^wied  m  tksir  new-bom  thoughts. 
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To  have  an  fOteranee  adequate  and  bold — 
AMk  ttua  the  age'a  dull  eepuickral  etone 

Batkfrom  their  Saviour* e  burial-place  be  roUed: 
All  pressing  to  be  heard— «11  lay  on  thee 
Their  cause,  and  make  their  lore  the  joyful  fee. 

"  There  sit*  not  in  the  wildemeaeet*  edge. 

In  the  duek  lodges  of  the  unntry  Norths 
Nor  crouches  m  the  rice-fidd's  slimy  sedge — 

Nor  on  the  eold^  wide  waters  ventures  forth-^ 
Who  waits  not  in  the  pauses  of  his  toil, 

With  hope  that  spirits  in  the  air  may  sing  ; 
Who  upward  turns  not,  at  propitious  times, 

Breathless,  his  silent  features  listening: 
In  desert  and  in  lodge,  on  marsh  and  main, 
To  feed  his  huugry  heart  and  conquer  pain. 

"  To  strike  or  bear,  to  conquer  or  to  yield. 

Teach  thou  !  O,  topmost  croum,  of  duty,  teach 
What  fancy  whispers  to  the  listening  ear^ 

At  hours,  when  tongue  nor  taint  of  care  impeach 
The  fruitful  calm  of  greatly  silent  hearts  ; 

Wfien  all  the  stars  for  happy  thought  are  set. 
And,  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul. 

All  blessed  powers  of  joyful  truth  are  met. 
Though  calm  and  garlandless  thou  may'st  appear, 
The  world  shall  know  thee  for  its  crowned  seer. 

*'  Mirth  in  an  open  eye  may  sit  as  well, 

As  sadness  in  a  close  and  sober  fiice : 
In  thy  broad  welcome  both  may  fitly  dwell, 

Nor  jostle  either  from  its  nestling-place. 
Tears,  free  as  showers,  to  thee  may  come  as  blessed. 

As  smiling,  of  the  happy  sunshine  bom, 
And  cloaked'Up  trouble,  in  his  turn,  caressed 

Be  taught  to  look  a  little  less  forlorn. 
Thy  heart-gates,  mighty,  open  either  way. 
Gome  they  to  feast  or  go  they  forth  to  pray. 

**  Gather  all  kindreds  of  this  boundless  realm 

To  speak  a  common  tongue  in  thee  I  Be  thou — 
Heart,  pulse  and  voice,  whether  pent  hate  o'erwhelm 

The  stormy  speech  or  young  love  whisper  low, 
Cheer  them,  immitigable  battle-drum ! 

F<lith,  truth-mailed,  to  the  old  unconquered  field — 
And  ldi%  them  gently  to  a  laurelled  home. 

In  notes  softer  than  lutes  or  viols  yield. 
Fill  all^h^ftps  of  life  with  tuneful  breath. 
Closing  their  lids,  bestow  a  dirge-like  death !" 

There  are  fine  thoughts  and  good  lines  in  this 
poem,  yet,  as  a  whole,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  we  do  not  rank  it  highly — possibly,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  because  we  looked  confidently  to 
find  the  whole  strength  of  the  author  in  it.  But 
this  is  a  comparative  judgment  based  only  upon  what 
we  consider  the  superiority  of  other  pieces  in  the 
collection,  whose  topics  were  of  inferior  interest 
and  susceptibility.  We  shall  not  insist  upon  our 
objections,  and  are  not  unwilling  that  our  judg- 
ment shall  be  disputed.  Reading  the  verses  again, 
we  are  prepared  to  think  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
They  evidently  improve  on  better  acquaintance, — 
and  this,  par  parenthese,  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
our  author's  writings  generally.  The  tone  of  this 
production  is  very  much  like  that  which  distin- 
guishes some  of  the  more  lyrical  and  less  contem- 
plative of  Wordsworth's  verses.  Some  of  the 
lines  that  please  us  most  we  have  underscored. 
There  are  others  again  for  which,  we  are  free  to 


say,  an  author  should  himself  be  scored.  In  the 
first  verse,  for  example,  he  makes  an  unpleasantly 
abrupt  transition  from  the  third  to  the  second  per- 
son ;  a  transition  which  might  have  been  avoided 
with  great  care,  and  which  is  wholly  unpardonable. 
The  second  line  of  the  same  verse  is  stretched  out 
one  foot  beyond  its  true  dimensions.  A  similar 
inaccuracy  occurs  in  the  second  line  of  the  second 
verse.  These  are  the  defects  which  discourage 
the  ordinary  critic  and  reader,  whose  ear  the  very 
organ  to  which  poetry  makes  its  first  appeal,  if 
once  ofifended,  instantly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  author 
escape  attention  in  the  prejudice  which  is  thus 
occasioned.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Mathews  will  give 
more  heed,  hereafter,  to  this  matter.  We  can 
assure  him  that  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  Poet  and  his  cause,  than  he  seems  just 
now  to  consider  it.  We  can  tell  him  that  he  has 
taken  more  liberties  with  rhythm  than  Milton,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Byron,  or  Campbell,  or  Scott,  or 
Moore  ever  ventured  upon,  and  he  may  deem  him- 
self a  fortunate  person  if  other  critics  let  him  ofif 
so  easily  as  we.  Nay,  were  it  not  for  his  real 
merits,  and  the  superior  resources  which  we  think 
are  to  be  found  in  his  mind,  we  should  have  dealt 
in  the  more  unsparing  language  of  censure.  He 
will  find  that,  however  the  critic  may  be  disposed 
to  esteem  the  genius  of  the  muse,  he  will  not  the 
less  denounce  her,  who  shows  the  holes  in  her 
stocking. 


"LONG  IN  SORROW'S  GLOOMY  NIGHT." 
A  SONG. 

BT  A.  B.  MBBk. 

Ijong  in  sorrow's  gloomy  nighl. 

Had  my  heart  deserted  lain. 
When  thy  face  like  sweet  moonlight, 

Brightened  all  its  sky  again ! — 
There  was  'round  thee  such  a  glow, — 

Like  the  air  where  angels  move, — 
That  my  heart  dawned  from  its  woe, 

And  all  was  beauty, — all  was  love ! 

Once  I  knew  a  silver  tone. 

Sweeter  than  an  angel's  hymn, — 
It  from  earth  methought  had  flown, — 

Flown  to  join  the  seraphim  !— 
But  thy  voice  recalled  the  spell, — 

Melody  unknown  above ! — 
On  my  heart  its  influence  fell. 

And  all  was  music,— all  was  love ! 

Shall  that  gloom  again  return  ? 

Shall  this  music  cease  from  me  7 
Is  my  heart  aye  doomed  to  leam 

Beauty's  shade  is  Misery  ? 
Lady  fair, — the  answer  thine, — 

Thine  the  destiny  to  prove,— 
Frown, — my  heart  will  cease  to  shine, — 

Oh !  smile,— 'tis  music,  light  and  love ! 
Alabama. 
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THE  ICELAND  LETTER. 

TRANSLATED  EROH  THE  OBBMAK. 

(Continued.) 

"  And  this  is  thy  firm  resolve  V  asked  Frau  Von 
Saar  of  Fridoline  on  the  following  day. 

**  My  serious  determination  :  I  esteem  the  yoang 
man  it  is  true,  he  is  pleasant  in  society,  intelligent, 
witty,  what  you  will,  but  1  lind  it  impossible  to  love 
him." 

"  Do  you  speak  of  Ludwig  Hohenheim,  Frido- 
line V 

"  Of  him  and  of  no  other." 

"  You  are  inexplicable  :  if  I  were  a  maiden,  and 
Hohenheim  offered  me  his  hand,  I — " 

"Very  likely,"  interrupted  Fridoline,  "many 
things  are  possible  to  a  widow  of  twenty-five,  that 
are  impossible  to  a  maiden :  he  will  suit  you  well, 
he  cannot  be  more  than  thirty." 

"  But  understand  Fridoline,  it  is  you  he  loves 
and  not  me.'? 

"  You  are  mistaken,  but  if  he  had  taken  a  whim 
to  prefer  me  a  little,  you  will  own  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  fascinated  with  him.  Enough : 
as  a  friend  and  companion  Hohenheim  is  welcome, 
as  a  lover,  he  would  be  intolerable." 

"  You  rare  dear  girl,  what  great  difference  can 
there  be  in  the  same  person,  as  a  lover,  or  a  very 
delightful  friend  ?  You  must  not  my  dear,  expect 
men  to  be  so  agreeable  so — Heaven  knows  how,  as 
you  find  them  in  romances ;  and  even  if  you  do,  have 
yoQ  nevier  seen  a  novel,  whose  hero  was  a  mar- 
ried man  ?  I  do  not  see  any  thing  unbearable  in  the 
race ;  you  appear  to  consider  men,  when  husbands, 
very  insignificant  beings,  they  only  interest  you  it 
seems,  through  their  various  follies  as  lovers. 
You  will  be  very  apt  to  find  that  the  agreeable 
friend  and  companion  before  marriage  will  con- 
tinue so  after  the  wedding ;  but  the  romantic  lover, 
lays  aside  his  foolscap,  as  soon  as  you  assume  the 
bridal  wreath.  I  do  not  say  but  that  they  remain 
fools  even  though  they  put  off  the  cap,  for  some- 
times Heaveu  knows,  they  become  tiresome,  ill- 
natured,  disagreeable  sinners  enough." 

"  Do  you  speak  from  experience  ?" 

"  Alas  !  my  old  man.  Heaven  help  him,  was  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  notwithstanding  his  dread- 
ful cough,  as  foolish  an  Adonis,  as  one  could  meet 
with.  My  parents  thought  much  of  my  beauty, 
and  had  great  expectations  for  me,  blessed  Hea^ 
ven!  well,  I  was  a  good  child,  and  barkened  to 
their  projects,  ah !  after  the  wedding,  I  beheld  my 
old  man  with  quite  different  eyes;  the  cough  I 
could  have  forgiven,  but — " 

"  So  be  it,  no  doubt  you  are  right,  only  do  not 
desire  me  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  and  to 
love  Hohenheim  is  indeed  quite  so  with  me :  I 
cannot  bear  him,  it  is  distressing  to  me  to  be  civil 
to  him ;  yesterday  evening  I  was  forced  to  do  much 
violence  to  my  feelings." 
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"  You  are  surely  jesting." 

"  I  never  spake  more  truly,  and  I  will  prove  it 
to  you,  for  I  will  not  join  the  party  to-day ;  perhaps 
he  may  be  there ;  I  have  promised  the  Landrathine 
Kulm  to  pass  Sunday  evening  with  her,  and  can- 
not retract,  but  I  shall  thank  Heaven  when  it  is 
over." 

"  I  have  completely  deceived  myself,"  said  Fraa 
Von  Saar. 

"  I  know  not  why ;  I  have  spoken  to  you  openly, 
and  I  have  only  one  favor  to  request — promise  me 
never  more  to  speak  of  Hohenheim,  I  give  the 
conquest  of  him  up  to  you." 

*'  Be  honest  with  me  Fridoline,  thou  lovest  ano- 
ther," 

"  I  do-— I  speak  to  thee  without  disguise — and 
now  not  another  syllable  on  this  subject.  I  love, 
and  love  unhappily." 

"  Just  one  word  more — if  thy  affections  were  not 
engaged,  would  Hohenheim  then  I" — 

"  No,  never," 

When  Fridoline  entered  her  chamber,  she  found 
on  her  toilet  a  likeness  of  Hohenheim,  and  near  it 
the  withered  rose,  she  had  received  from  him  the 
evening  previous.  Her  mischievous  friend  had  not 
yet  done  teazing  her.  Fridoline  remained  motion- 
less before  the  picture,  at  length  took  it  up.  and 
moved  trembling  to  the  door.  "  I  shall  certainly," 
said  she,  "  be  married  off  here  whether  I  will  or 
not,"  but  just  then  the  Frau  Von  Saar,  who  wished 
to  surprise  her,  laughingly  entered  the  room. 

"  Take  this,"  said  Fridoline  in  a  sad  and  broken 
voice. 

"What  ails  thee?"  cried  Frau  Von  Saar  in 
alarm  at  her  friend^s  looks — thou  art  as  pale  as 
death,  has  my  jest  1 — thou  art  not  well." 

"  Take  this  away ,"  repeated  Fridoline,  and  sank 
down  upon  a  chair*  Madame  Von  Saar  rang  for 
her  maid,  and  ordered  fresh  water. 

"  You  should  not  have  done  this,"  sighed  poor 
Fridoline. 

"Good  heaven!"  answered  Frau  Von  Saar,  "I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  antipathy— or, 
what  shall  I  call  it  J  can  exist  between  two  people. 
It  is  unheard  of,  you  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
each  ether ;  I  have  seen  you  now  daily  for  three 
weeks  and  have  observed  that  you  appeared  to 
seek,  rather  than  avoid  one  another." 

"  Thou  hast  promised  me  never  more  to  speak  of 
Hohenheim." 

Frau  Von  Saar  at  this  lost  all-composure.  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  apartment,  casting  looks 
of  deep  compassion  upon  her  companion ;  now  she 
attempted  to  speak  with  her,  then  turned  abruptly 
away,  rang  again  for  the  chambermaid,  and  ordered 
her  carriage,  intending  immediately  to  seek  the 
Landrathine  Therese. 

Fridoline  heard  the  command,  and  discontentedly 
shook  her  head.    Her  suspicions,  that  there  was  a 
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plan  to  draw  Hohenbeim  and  herself  into  aa  engage- 1 
ment,  gathered  strength ;  many  things  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  Fran  Yon  Saar  and  the  Landrathino 
were  now  explained  to  her.  Now  did  she  com- 
prehend, how  it  happened  that  Hohenlieim  and  her- 
self had  been  constantly,  as  if  by  accident,  part- 
ners at  the  card-table.  Her  womanly  pride  was 
roQsed,  she  could  scarcely  conceal  her  mortifica- 
tion, and  her  oppressed  heart  relieved  itself  by 
tears. 

The  Frau  Von  Saar  continued  to  pace  the  room 
in  deep  thought :  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and 
the  silence  was  yet  unbroken.  The  carriage  came 
to  the  door,  Frau  Von  Saar  drew  near  Fridoline 
and  took  her  hand  in  her's.  "  I  am  grieved,"  said 
she,  **  thus  unintentionally  to  have  distressed  thee, 
thou  wilt  hereafter  see  that  I  only  intended  thee 
good." 

**  I  thank  thee  little  for  thy  kind  intentions," 
said  Fridoline,  all  her  displeasure  again  aroused 

Frau  Von  Saar  appeared  much  disturbed,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears :  Fridoline^s  plaintive  voice, 
however,  gave  her  courage  once  more  to  ventnre 
on  the  forbidden  subject. 

^^I  implore  thee  beloved  girl,"  cried  she  in  a 
most  supplicating  tone,  "I  beseech  thee  by  our 
sisterly  friendship  to  be  candid  with  me.  Is  it  thy 
unalterable  determination!  can  you  not  love  the 
amiable  Hohenheim?" 

"  I  cannot,"  sobbed  Fridoline. 

"  Unhappy  child !  I  pity  thee !  he  was  the  man — " 

Fridoline  interrupted  her-—"  not  a  word  more  of 
him,"  said  she  as  she  threw  herself  weeping  upon 
a  couch. 

The  Landrathine  Therese  had  a  similar  conver- 
sation with  her  brother,  almost  at  the  same  hour, 
and  with  nearly  as  little  success  as  the  Frau  Von 
Saar  had  met  with  in  her  friend. 

'^  You  may  listen  or  not,"  said  she,  **  but  I  must 
speak  to  you  of  Fridoline,  t  wish  nothing  better 
than  that  she  may  please  you«  she  is  a  charming 
girl,  and  knows  how  to  win  all  hearts.  Til  wager 
she  loves  thee. 

"  I  know  to  the  contrary,"  paid  Ludwig,  "  and 
even  if  she  did  it  were  impossible  that  I — I  beseech 
thee  and  every  one  else  to  leave  me  in  quiet." 

"  No  Ludwig,  thou  deceivest  thyself,  Fridoline 
has  just  as  much  intellect,  just  as  much  sensibility 
as  thy  Ottilia,  and  if  thou  woaldst  but  confess  it, 
she  is  far  more  beautiful  than  thy  invisible  friend 
I  can  carry  the  comparison  between  them  yet 
further,  and,  moreover,  I  will  prove  what  I  say, 
only  have  patience ;  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  to 
day." 

"  From  whom  V 

«  From  the  Frau  Von  Saar." 

"  Does  she  know  Ottilia  ?  does  she  know  her  ?" 

"  She  has  told  me  news  of  her ;  she  will  shortly 
make  her  appearance  in  our  little  circle." 


Well  sister,  then,  and  not  before,  will  I  give  yoa 
a  decided  answer." 

^'  It  is  useless ;  you  love  an  imaginary  being,  and 
will  find  her  so  ordinary  a  maiden,  that  you  will 
involuntarily  turn  away  from  her.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  man  of  sense,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  experience,  can  so  grossly  deceive  himself! 
How  many  maidens  might  fall  in  love  with  poets 
and  authors,  if  they  were  fools  enough  so  to  do. 
But  they  know  that  Bards  do  not  always  conTorse 
in  poetry,  that  their  lips  do  not  always  speak  the 
language  of  the  muses,  that  in  common  life  they 
are  very  prosaic  persons,  and  only  divine,  while  at 
their  writing  desks.  There  is  something  more  than 
poetry,  fancy  or  sentiment,  required  in  married  life. 
A  sound  healthiness  of  mind  and  body,  good  humor, 
gentle  forbearance  towards  each  others  faults, 
smiles  where  there  might  be  tears ;  these  are  the 
gifls  that  throw  the  magic  of  beauty,  the  charm  of 
enduring  novelty  over  the  uniformity  of  domestic 
life,  and  strike  springs  of  water  from  the  most 
barren  rocks." 

"  Listen  to  the  philosopher !"  said  Ludwig  smi- 
ling. 

"  Laugh  if  you  will,  I  know  you  can  say  all  this 
better  than  I  can,  but  if  the  skilful  physician  is 
sick,  will  he  not  take  medicine  from  the  hand  of 
his  pupils  ?  I  am  not  learned,  but  I  know  from  the 
experience  of  others,  that  treachery  destroys  the 
head  and  heart,  and  we  are  traitors  to  ourselves. 
You  are  an  unconscious  imitator  of  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. You  cannot  be  what  they  are,  and  you 
aim  at  being  much  more  than  we  every  day  mor- 
tals. Weak  in  reality,  you  would  glitter  with  false 
hues  :  you  find  the  world  base  and  unfit  for  you,  be- 
cause you  can  discover  nothing  therein,  but  pure 
hearts  and  good  sound  mother  wit.  I  know  mai- 
dens who  will  weep  their  eyes  red  over  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  novel,  and  thrust  aside  the  poor  beg- 
gar in  the  street,  who  solicits  their  pity ;  I  know 
mothers  who  write  moet  beautiful  cradle  songs, 
while  their  children  are  neglected  and  dirty." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  come  nearer  home,  Therese  1" 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  know  men,  who  from  a  passion  for 
the  wonderful  and  romantic,  discard  the  quiet  hap- 
piness of  domestic  life." 

"  And  /  know  women,"  said  Honenfaeim,  *'  who 
notwithstanding  they  are  very  intellectual,  amiable 
and  clever,  scold  and  quarrel,  because  they  require 
that  every  shoe  should  be  made  on  the  same  last, 
whether  it  fits  every  one  or  not ;  who  insist  that 
every  person  shall  think  and  feel  as  they  do,  and 
call  every  honest  man  who  does  not  say  ABC 
afler  their  fashion,  a  hero  of  romance." 

"  You  do  not  vex  me  Ludwig ;  only  be  true  to 
thyself;  thou  lovest  Fridoline,  and  will  not  confess 
it,  because  you  would  remain  true  to  Ottilia ;  is  it 
not  so  1" 

'*  I  declare  to  thee  Therese,  truly  and  for  the 
last  time,  that  to  Fridoline  I  am  perfectly  indif- 
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feient.  My  heart  feeU  nothinf^  for  her ;  a  betrothal 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  much  Jess  a  wedding.^' 

Frau  Yon  6aar  being  announced,  Therese  has- 
tened away  to  receive  ber,  and  Huhenheim  was 
alone.  A  third  person  had  best  not  interfere  be- 
tween two  lovers  in  afiairs  of  the  heart;  for  lovers 
have  singular  humors,  caused  by  the  sickness  of 
the  mind  nnder  which  they  labor,  and  are  very  apt 
to  go  exactly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  friends. 
This  was  veil  known  both  to  Therese  and  the  Frau 
Yon  Saar ;  but  the  healed  are  very  apt  to  forget 
what  their  feelings  were  before  their  convalescence, 
and  it  was  from  this  very  cause,  that  these  two 
ladies,  who  thought  they  were  conducting  things 
admirably,  had  well  nigh  ruined  all. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Hohenheim  was  very  far  from 
obtaining  as  great  a  victory  over  himself  as  pos- 
sibly he  believed  he  had,  but  he  was  very  anxious 
to  do  so,  and  banish  Fridoline's  image  entirely 
from  his  heart.  He  tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
himself  that  her  grace  and  beauty  had  for  an  in- 
stant only,  surprised  and  dazzled  him.  He  found 
his  manly  honor,  bis  firmness  of  character  inade- 
qnate  to  the  trial.  He  thought  of  his  love  and 
troth  to  a  maiden,  who  for  three  long  years  had  con^ 
stitnted  his  happiness,  betrayed  by  a  slight  acquain- 
tance with  another,  whom  he  had  only  known  for 
as  many  weeks,  and  whom  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  was  only  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
in  outward  charms.  But  all  this  trouble  was  in 
▼ain ;  in  vain,  too,  did  he  draw  Ottilia's  picture 
from  his  bosom,  and  hold  it,  in  this  dangerous  mo- 
ment, before  him.  Her  blue  eyes  smiled  as  saint- 
like as  ever,  her  golden  ringlets  still  glittered  like 
a  glory  around  her ;  but  involuntarily  his  ootward 
vision  darkened,  and  before  his  inward  sight  glided 
Fridoline's  image,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  which 
love  and  youth  can  bestow.  Her  dark  eyes,  full  of 
the  deepest  feeling,  were  fixed  on  him,  and  the 
radiance  of  Ouilia's  curls  were  eolipsed  by  the 
brown  ringlets  of  ber  rival. 

At  one  moment,  she  appeared  to  him,  as  in  the 
garden,  surrounded  by  the  soil  light  of  the  moon  ; 
now  in  the  dance,  sweeping  past  him  in  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  a  hundred  lamps,  her  whole  being  radiant 
with  enjojrment. 

"  And  she  loves  me !  Oh,  she  loves  me !"  ex- 
claimed he  with  an  odd  mixture  of  ecstasy  and  sor- 
row; again  he  gazed  upon  Ottilia^s  picture,  and 
read  in  those  innocent  eyes  the  silent  reproof  of 
his  fickleness.  He  blamed  himself  severely,  found 
the  torture  intolerable,  and  a  thousand  times  wished 
himself  in  the  winter- world  of  Lapland,  where  he 
slept  more  soundly  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  poorest 
hut,  than  he  could  now  do  on  pillows  of  the  softest 
down. 

Therese,  w^ith  womanly  cunning,  and  not  with- 
out pleasure,  watched  this  secret  struggle ;  "  well 
brother  dear,"  said  she,  when  she  returned  to  his 
apartment,  "  I  see  thou  remainest  as  faithful  to  thy 


fair  one  as  a  knight  of  the  round  table,  so  I  will 
not  play  the  part  of  a  malicious  fairy  in  thy  niagic 
story,  and  separate  two  tender  hearts.  Heaven 
forbid!  my  plans,  indeed,  are  entirely  destroyed, 
bat  thy  happiness  shall  be  my  only  desire ;  be  tran- 
quil, you  have  judged  Fridoline  rightly,  and  I  was 
deceived. 

"  How,  Fridoline !'-  said  Ludwig  hastily. 

"  She  loves  thee  not,  but  is  secretly  engaged  to 
another.*' 

Ludwig  lost  at  once  sight,  hearing,  and  fueling  ; 
he  knew  not  whether  he  stood,  or  walked,  or  sat ; 
Therese  spake  on,  but  her  brother  remained  like  a 
lifeless  statue,  and  understood  not  one  word  of  the 
rest  that  she  said. 

"  You  are  intolerable,"  exclaimed  she,  suddenly 
shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  as  if  she  would  wake 
him  from  a  slumber,  "  are  these  the  thanks  for  my 
good  news  ?  I  wish  Ottilia  joy,  but  she  may,  per- 
haps, prefer  a  lorer  who  is  deaf;  I  expected  nothing 
less  than  that  thou  woold'st  in  thy  happiness  have 
fallen  at  my  feet,  kissed  my  hands,  sprang  up 
booted  and  spurred,  and  enquired  *  where  is  she  V  " 

"  Why  ?  Fridoline  ?  what  is  she  to  me  V 

"  You  are  unjust  to  her,  she  is  a  lovely  giri ;  pooh ! 
but  we  will  speak  of  her  some  other  time,  I  meant 
not  her  just  now." 

"  You  said  she  was  secretly  engaged  to  another." 

"  Yes — but  I  said,  too,  what  you  did  not  appear 
to  hear,  that  Ottilia  had  arrived ;  was  here — here 
in  the  Residence,  and  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  angel." 

"  Ottilia  here." 

"  Now  what  a  frozen  tone  is  that  1  truly  Ludwig 
your  caprices  about  one  maiden  would  serve  a 
dozen." 

"  Where  does  Ottilia  dwell  r 

'*  I  know  not — I  know  not  sir,  thou  shah  see  her 
in  the  succeeding  week,  with  twenty  others,  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  which  she  is,  but  if 
upon  the  first  glance  you  should  know  her,  then 
will  I  believe  in  sympathy  of  sools,  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  spirits,  and  that  marriages  are  some- 
times made  in  Heaven. 

**  I  hope,"  said  the  Frau  Yon  Saar  to  Fridoline, 
^*yoo  were  only  jesting  about  your  departure  hence  ?" 

**  No — my  uncle  insists  that  I  shall  return  home," 
murmured  Fridoline. 

'*  Poh !  if  your  uncle  should  get  vexed,  I  can 
easily  pacify  him  ;  you  will  make  me  sick  if  you 
leave  me  so  suddenly.  I  shall  believe  that  you  are 
still  angry  with  me  for  my  little  innocent  jest ;  had 
I  known  earlier  what  I  now  know  of  Hohenheim, 
I  would  not  have  carried  the  joke  so  far." 

"  What  knowest  thou  ?" 

**  The  Landrathine  spoke  to  me  yesterday,  but 
entirely  in  confidence." 

"  You  surely  beard  no  ill  of  him  V 

*^  Certainly  not — bat  I  imagined  Hohenheim 
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loved  thee,  and  mistook  mere  courtesy  for  feeling, 
and  simple  admiration  for  the  trace  of  a  deeper 
sentiment;  it  is  entirely  otherwise,  Hohenheim 
lores  thee  not." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  in  fact,  yoxx  only  tell  me 
"what  I  have  already  known  for  some  time ;  the  man 
who  admires  all — loves  none." 

"  Not  BO,  fair  maiden,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
Hohenheim,  he  has  already  chosen,  and  is  faithful 
to  his  lady  love." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  She  is  a  lovely  creature,  a  blonde  with  heavenly 
eyes." 

'*  It  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

"  All  the  same  to  you,"  repeated  Frau  Von 
Saar,  as  smiling,  she  placed  herself  before  her,  and 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Certaioly,"  said  Fridoline,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  '*did  you  think  otherwise." 

''  I  am  exceedingly  curious,"  continued  Frau 
Yon  Saar,  "  to  become  acquainted  with  this  golden 
haired  Magdalen.  She  will  reside  near  us,  and  you 
must  stay,  if  it  is  only  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
taste  Hohenheim  possesses." 

"  Truly  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  I  go  to- 
morrow at  all  events ;  he  may  worship  ten  blondes, 
if  he  pleases;  I  wish  him  all  happiness.*' 

*'  Thy  face  dear  child  looks  anything  but  pleased ; 
Ha !  what  a  knitting  of  thy  brows ;  is  it  then  true, 
that  you  really  are  as  indifferent  as  you  pretend 
tobel" 

Fridoline  was  silent,  and  endeavored  to  free  her- 
self from  her  friends'  grasp. 

"  Are  you  again  displeased  with  me  1"  enquired 
the  latter. 

'*  Certainly  not." 

'*  Look  at  me  in  my  eyes  then." 

Fridoline  looked  up,  but  her  eyes  were  blinded 
by  tears ;  she  started  suddenly  away,  sobbing  bit- 
terly, and  rushed  hastily  to  her  chamber  to  hide 
herself  from  every  eye.  Taking  the  remains  of 
the  withered  rose  which  she  had  placed  as  some- 
thing sacred  in  a  casket,  among  her  jewels,  she 
tore  the  poor  faded  leaves  apart,  and  opening  the 
window,  scattered  them  to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

On  Sunday,  Ludwig  accompanied  his  sister  to 
divine  service.  He  went  seldom,  but  never  without 
feelings  of  pious  devotion,  particularly  when  his 
heart  was  saddened  by  grief.  The  dim  shadow  of 
the  pillars,  the  high  arches  and  gothic  cloisters, 
the  solemn  majesty  of  the  hymns  which  rose  to 
the  Father  of  all,  the  first  holy  sound  of  the  organ, 
which  always  recalled  to  his  mind  the  innocent 
feelings  of  childhood ;  all  had  a  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  his  feelings,  and  he  never  left  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  without  finding  his  heart 
comforted,  his  whole  nature  happier  and  more 
tranquil. 

It  was  during  a  magnificent  chorus,  that  an  un- 


expected object  attracted  and  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion. At  one  side  of  the  church,  on  a  bench  uDder 
the  window,  among  sot eral. well-dressed  females, 
sat  one,  whose  face  was  hidden  by  a  black  veil, 
which  also  fell  down  over  her  shoulders.  His 
glance  had  accidentally  been  attracted  by  the  gloomj 
color  of  the  crape ;  but  when  the  unknown  threw  it 
back,  he  believed  he  should  have  fainted,  for  be 
beheld  a  pale  countenance  surrounded  by  ringlets 
of  the  brightest  gold.  The  distance  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  distinguish  her  features,  but  the  general 
appearance  was  that  of  Ottilia. 

He  gazed  long — "  it  is  she,"  whispered  an  in- 
ward voice,  and  an  involuntary  shudder  came  over 
him,  ''it  is  she!"  His  agitation  increased  as  he 
became  aware  that  the  unknown  turned  her  looks 
upon  him,  then  spoke  to  her  companions,  who  ia 
their  turn,  directed  their  attention  towards  him. 

"  Do  you  know  yonder  person  1"  whispered  he  to 
Therese. 

*'  Which  1"  asked  the  Landrathine. 

"  There,  on  the  seat  by  the  window,  near  the 
last  pillar,  the  lady  in  the  black  crape  veil." 

Therese  smiled ;  '*  I  know  her  not,"  said  she. 

This,  "I  know  her  not,"  only  strengthened 
Lud wig's  suspicions.  It  was  absolute  conviction 
to  him.  The  golden  curls  vanished  from  his  sight ; 
he  felt,  he  knew  not  what,  a  mixture  of  love,  fear 
and  pleasure ;  in  one  respect,  however,  Ottilia  an- 
swered not  his  expectation ;  she  appeared  entirely 
too  lively;  sometimes  she  would  stand  up,  and, 
leaning  against  the  window,  gaze  all  round  the 
church ;  then  converse  with  her  neighbor ;  then 
laugh  with  some  young  gentlemen  who  stood  be- 
hind her ;  whisper  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
next  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  prayer-book,  and, 
finally,  find  something  to  do  in  arranging  the  folds 
of  her  veil  now  thrown  wholly  back,  and  so  kept 
herself  in  a  constant  state  of  activity.  Lodwig 
had  not  thus  pictured  Ottilia  to  himself;  her  quiet 
Madonna  graces  and  face  of  gentle  resignation, 
rose  up  before  him,  and  the  gay,  frivolous  being, 
who  appeared  so  wholly  regardless  of  the  holiness 
of  the  place  she  was  in,  was  certainly  an  entire 
contrast,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  charming 
plaintiveness  of  her  whole  correspondence. 

"  Can  I  have  been  so  utterly  deceived  %  can  that 
be  my  heavenly  enthusiast  ?  can  she  think  of  me 
as  she  writes  1"  During  this  soliloquy,  his  eyes  in- 
voluntarily wandered,  from  her,  to  the  place  where 
Fridoline  and  the  Frau  Von  Saar  (the  latter  of 
whom  also  wore  a  black  crape  veil,)  sat  in  deep 
meditation.  The  fair  Fridoline's  eyes  were  fixed 
with  nun-like  severity  upon  her  prayer-book,  as 
she  joined  her  gentle  voice,  with  sweet  eamest- 
DBBS,  to  the  rich  strain  of  music,  which  rose  to 
the^vaulted  roof.    The  verse 

<*  There  is  yet  a  rest  for  thee, 
Arouse  thee,  troubled  heart,*' 

toached  many  a  responsive  chord  and  hroaght 
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forth  many  a  sigh ;  Fridolioe's  head  sank  lower, 
perhaps  to  hide  her  tears  from  the  sarroanding 
singers,  but  the  white  handkerchief,  pressed  to  her 
eyes,  betrayed  her  to  Hohenheim.  He  trembled, 
his  breath  became  qaicker,  '*  She  grieves,  she  is  not 
happy !  ah !  and  am  II  she  loves  another,  loves 
unfortunately,  and  1 1  what  a  world,  where  hie 
severs  congenial  souls  that  seek  each  other  !*'  Just 
then  commenced  the  hymn, 

**  Soon  their  grievous  course  is  ended, 

Soon  their  bitter  trial  o*er . 

Then  to  heavenly  rest  thon  goest,**  etc. 

This  appeared  to  apply  entirely  to  himself :  he 
sank  back  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  heard 
but  little  of  the  sermon ;  Ottilia  and  Fridolioe  occu- 
pied all  his  thoughts.  He  compared  them  together 
as  they  sat  there  before  him,  unconscious  of  the 
influence  they  both  possessed  over  him.  Ottilia 
appeared  to  look  at  him  often  and  earnestly ;  Frido- 
line  never  raised  her  eyes,  and  her  imperturbable 
devotion  to  her  prayer  mortified  more  than  Ottilia^s 
attention  to  himself  flattered  him ;  "  not  one  look 
this  way,  though  she  knows  I  am  here,  and  we  are 
at  least  friends.^'  He  then  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  all  she  did,  and 
that  he  absolutely  hated  her  for  her  extraordinary 
conduct.  He  turned  himself,  so  as  to  see  only 
Ottilia  and  endeavored  to  excuse  her  frivolity ;  pro- 
nounced her  much  more  charming  than  Fridoline, 
looked  again  at  the  latter,  and  saw  with  bitter  grief, 
that  she  had  no  glance  for  him.  When  the  ser- 
vice ended,  Therese  laughingly  said,  **  Beats  not 
thy  heart  1  Ottilia  is  in  the  church." 

"  Is  she  V  answered  Ludwig,  and  perceiving,  in 
the  same  instant,  that  the  blonde  had  arisen  with 
her  companions,  and  was  about  to  depart,  curiosity, 
love,  hope,  and  perhaps  also  a  little  desire  for  re- 
venge against  Fridoline,  spurred  him  on  to  watch 
and  wait  at  the  door  for  the  approach  of  the  fair 
unknown.  He  flew  foward ;  the  human  mass  crowd 
ed  together  in  the  portico  of  the  church,  and  he 
mingled  with  impatience  among  them.  A  lady 
covered  with  a  black  crape  veil,  stood  near  him ; 
the  dim  light  caused  by  the  thick  pillars  and  carved 
arches,  prevented  his  seeing  her  face  ;  she  turned 
towards  him,  he  felt  his  hand  seized  by  the  delicate 
one  of  a  female,  a  soft  pressure !  he  returned  it, 
and  was  scarcely  conscious  that  he  lived.  **  Is  it 
possible !  she  has  known  me  in  the  church,  and 
hence  her  joy,  her  restlessness,  her  gayety.  But 
how  could  she  recognize  me  ?  no  one  here  knows 
who  I  really  am,  my  name  is  changed — perhaps, 
Therese" — and  thinking  thus,  he  entered  the  por- 
tico of  the  church,  still  holding  that  small  hand  in 
his.  A  carriage  waited  at  the  door :  oh !  Heavens, 
what  a  discovery !  that  fatal  veil  had  seduced  him 
from  bis  happiness !  It  was  not  the  blonde,  but  only 
the  Frau  Yon  Saar ;  he  led  her,  however,  to  the 
carriage  and  beheld  with  considerable  embarrass- 
meot,  Fridoline,  already  seated  therein.    Frau  Von 


Saar  also  entered  and  insisted  upon  Ludwig^s  do- 
ing the  same. 

Frau  Von  Saar  appeared  to  enjoy  all  this  highly. 
Fridoline  sat  with  quiet  gravity  opposite  to  the 
man  she  had  declared  she  so  much  disliked,  and 
to  conceal  her  embarrassment,  asked  twenty  idle 
questions,  and  received  as  many  idle  answers. 

**  Children,"  said  Frau  Von  Saar,  wickedly  laugh- 
ing, ^'  I  am  somewhat  malicious— I  know  you  are 
sworn  foes.  Heavens !  what  fearful  glances  yoa 
throw  on  one  another — I  am  almost  afraid  to  be  ia 
the  same  carriage  with  you ;  conceal  your  hatred 
a  little,  till  you  are  again  at  liberty." 

'*  But  madam,"  stammered  poor  Ludwig,  "  how 
can  you  believe — that — I — perhaps — that — Made- 
moiselle Bemet — I  am  innocent." 

**  Ah !  dont  tell  me  of  innocence ;  yon  become 
scarlet  from  chagrin,  every  time  you  look  at  Fri- 
doline ;  did  I  not  perceive  your  irritability  at  the 
church-door  ?  you  were  ready  to  quarrel  with  me, 
before  the  whole  assembly :  I  was  absolutely  obliged 
to  hold  you." 

*'  Can  ffou  believe  this  of  me  t"  asked  Ludwig  of 
Fridoline. 

"  You  know  how  fond  Frau  Yon  Saar  is  of  mis- 
chief," said  she  turning  away. 

The  carriage  stopped  and  they  alighted ;  Lud- 
wig must  of  course  accompany  the  ladies  to  the 
house,  at  least  for  an  instant.  Frau  Yon  Saar 
withdrew  on  pretence  of  business,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  Fridoline. 

The  mortification  and  distress  of  the> latter  were 
only  increased  by  this  mischievous  conduct  of  her 
friend  and  she  uttered  not  one  word ;  Hohenheim 
lost  all  courage,  and  was  only  conscious  how  unut- 
terably precious  this  maiden  had  become  to  him. 
He  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself,  that  be 
loved  her  far  beyond  the  sainted  Ottilia :  he  tried 
more  than  once  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  upon 
his  lips. 

**  Then  you  were  also  in  church,"  said  Fridoline, 
at  length,  merely  by  way  of  saying  something. 

"  You  saw  me  not,  you  would  not  see  me.  How 
have  I  thus  excited  your  displeasure,  or  do  yoa 
hate  me  without  cause  1" 

"  I  do  not  hate  you ;  who  says  I  do,  Hcrr  Hohen- 
heim V 

'*  Yourself,  though  not  in  words.  Oh !  Fridoline, 
if  I  may  yet  address  you  by  that  familiar  name,  it 
was,  indeed,  an  evil  omen,  when  the  rose  fell  and 
I  retained  the  thorns,  and  yet  I  treasured  them 
among  my  most  precious  relics." 

"  Herr  Hohenheim,  recollect  yourself,  and  do 
not  speak  thus ;  a  dearer  friend  preserves  the  rose 
for  you,  why  trouble  yourself  about  the  thorns?" 

"For  me,  Fridoline,  there  are  no  more  roses, 
this  is  our  last  day,  let  me  then  open  to  you  my 
whole  heart.     I  am  unhappy,  wretched." 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid !  Herr  Hohenheim  you 
will  be  happy  when  away  from  here,  forget,  that  for 
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one  InotaDt,  we  were  both  betrayed  ioto  wemkneat ; 
your  heart  belongs  to  another ;  we  will  banish  all 
memory  of  each  other :  cast  away  the  thorns,  yoar 
rose  is  mine  no  longer,  I  have  it  not/* 

Fridoline  said  all  this,  with  qoiet  esmestneaa, 
bot  Ludwig  trembled  with  emotion,  he  pressed  a 
hot  kiss  on  her  hand,  turned  hastily,  and  left  her. 

After  this  bitter  interview,  there  was  for  Hohen- 
heim,  no  ^ore  joy  in  this  world ;  he  returned  to 
his  sister*8  house  with  a  distracted  countenance, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  and  refused  to  join 
the  mid-day  meal.  *'  I  love  her  !'*  he  cried,  *^  and 
only  her !  Unhappy  infatuation  which  drew  me  to 
Ottilia,  whom  I  knew  not,  with  Fridoline  I  could 
have  been  happy.  I  have  wasted  my  happiness 
on  a  chimera,  a  chimera !  a  pitiful,  paltry,  extrava- 
gant folly ;  and  I  must  now  renounce  a  Heaven, 
even  while  its  portals  open  to  receive  me.  There 
is  nothing  now  for  me  on  earth,  but  misery ;  these 
wounds  must  ever  bleed.  Love  can  never  mora 
bless  me,  once  only  can  he  enchain  the  heart :  our 
life  has  only  one  spring,  the  rest  is  but  a  feeble, 
insipid  after  sunmier,  that  wearies,  but  never  re- 
freshes. Ottilia !  I  have  sworn  thee  fidelity,  and  I 
will  not  break  the  presumptuous  oath.  I  will  be 
thine  as  much  as  so  miserable  a  man  can  be, — if 
one  so  wretched  can  make  another  happy." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  company  assembled 
at  the  Frau  Landrathine^s ;  Fridoline  alone  came 
late,  she  had  been  engaged  in  preparations  for  her 
journey,  on  the  ensuing  morrow ;  at  least  this  was 
the  excuse  under  which  she  passed  some  bitter 
hours  of  that  trying  day.  Hohenheim  was  equally 
tardy ;  he  feared  the  teazing  of  his  sister,  he  feared 
to  meet  Fridoline's  eyes,  he  dreaded  the  hour  of 
separation. 

They  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Each 
read  in  the  looks  of  the  other  the  sorrow  that 
was  in  their  hearts ;  they  mingled  with  the  other 
guests,  and  approached  each  other  not,  but  their 
thoughts  were  together,  and  their  glances  sought 
one  another  through  the  crowd.  The  lamps  were 
lighted;  Therese  and  the  Frau  Von  Saar  were 
gayer  even  than  usual,  the  very  spirit  of  joy  seemed 
to  possess  them.  Fridoline  and  Ludwig  alone  ap- 
peared silent  and  as  if  they  belonged  not  to  that 
party  of  happy  persons. 

Therese  at  length  drew  her  brother  to  the  piano, 
'*  Will  you  not  play  V  asked  she,  "  will  you  not 
give  us  one  song  T" 

*'  Plays  he  on  the  piano  V  exclaimed  Frau  Von 
Saar,  "truly  you  keep  your  accomplish  me  nts  very 
secret,  let  us  hear  you — we  pray — we  entreat ;  you 
have  been  very  naughty  to  day  and  should  make 
some  atonement  V* 

Hohenheim  seated  himself  at  the  instrument. 
'*  Fridoline  will  hear  thee,  perhaps  be  attracted  by 
thy  music,'^  whispered  love,  hope  and  vanity. 

He  preluded  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  melan- 


choly ntanner,  the  whole  company  drew  in  a  circle 
around  him :  Fridoline  alone  remained,  standing  al 
a  distance.  His  melancholy  mood,  ioTolnntarily, 
brought  to  his  mind  his  requiem  to  bis  father's 
memory,  through  which  he  had  won  the  notice  of 
Ottilia.  He  played  the  symphony,  then  the  lay 
itself;  he  sang,  and  his  heart  gave  free  vent  to  its 
feelings  in  the  sad  lament,  wherein  a  noble  soul 
mourned  over  the  perishing  happiness  of  this  world 
and  religion  drew  aside  the  golden  Tcil  of  eternity. 

A  death-like  stillness  shewed  the  sympathy  of 
the  hearers.  Hohenheim's  music  found  the  way  to 
all  hearto;  a  mild  sadness  spread  itself  around, 
which  no  one  felt  more  deeply  than  Fridoline,  who, 
weeping  bitterly,  softly  withdrew  from  the  saloon. 

This  disturbed  not  the  musician,  but  another  cir- 
cumstance attracted  his  attention ;  he  had  finished ; 
the  last  tone  was  yet  ringing  in  the  ear,  when  Amos 
rushed  through  the  circle  of  listeners.  "Mein 
Herr,"  cried  he—"  a  letter  from  Iceland  !'* 

"  Another  letter  from  Iceland,'*  murmured  the 
whole  company. 

"  Is  the  address  in  the  Iceland  tongue  V*  enquir- 
ed a  professor,  peeping  at  the  same  time  over 
Amos's  shoulder. 

Ludwig  trembled,  without  knowing  why,  "  But 
to  day  is  not  post-day,  how  came  it  hither  V* 

"  Oh — ^ha ! — some  one  brought.it  here  to  the  house : 
that  it  comes  from  Iceland  I  will  venture  my  head : 
no  one  can  tell  me  anything  about  the  letters  from 
that  quarter,**  was  Amos*s  reply  to  his  masters  en- 
quiry. Ludwig  took  the  letter,  he  knew  Ottilia's 
hand  :  the  envelope  was  without  post-mark,  but  the 
direction  was  to  Copenhagen.  Therese  drew  her 
brother  aside.  "  These  Iceland  letters**  said  she, 
"  seldom  make  you  happy :  go  here  into  this  cabinet 
and  withdraw  your  gloomy  oonntenance  from  the 
view  of  my  guests.*'  And  with  these  words,  shs 
pushed  him  mischievously  ioto  a  neighboring  apart- 
ment, and  leaving  him,  he  opened  the  letter  with  a 
trembling  hand — recogniaied  Ottilia's  writing,  and 
read  as  follows : 

"  I  am  in  the  Residence,  beloved  Theodore,  but 
to-morrow  I  leave  it.  I  came  here  to  get  tidings  of 
you,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  your  sister : 
one  of  my  young  friends  has  introduced  me  to  her 
under  a  feigned  name,  that  she  might  not  betray 
me  to  yon.  I  now  betray  myself;  from  you  will  I 
have  no  reserves.  I  will  never  deceive  you  on 
any  subject,  and  thus  compel  you  to  show  me  equal 
generosity.  I  am  unhappy,  dear  Theodore,  but  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  my  situation. 
Judge  me  not,  without  having  more  than  once,  and 
coolly  and  dispassionately  read  these  iii^es,  written 
under  deep  anguish.  To  myself  have  I  sworn, 
though  never  to  you,  that  I  would  give  my  hand  to 
no  one,  before  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
yourself,  and  I  also  bound  myself  by  a  vow,  to  give 
myself  to  you,  if  I  found  you  worthy  of  me.  Yon 
onee  requested  my  miniature:  I  sent  you  a  false  one, 
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thftt  I  might  yet  have  the  satisfaction  to  see^to 
know  you  without  your  knowledge.  Theodore,  I 
confess  all,  every  little  innocent  manceuvre.  Ah ! 
I  have  yet  more  to  tell :  I  hare  become  acquainted 
with  a  noble  young  man,  already  engaged  to  another. 
I  heard  too  late  of  his  earlier  love :  he  is  an  honora- 
ble man,  I  saw  his  secret  struggle :  BtiU  he  remains 
faithful  to  his  betrothed,  but  his  heart  is  no  longer 
hers :  he  permitted  me  to  see  his  sorrow,  and  I — 
Theodore,  I  too,  was  weak !  yes,  Theodore,  I  have 
loved  him,  yet  he  remains  true  to  his  former  engage- 
ment. I  remain  true  to  you.  I  have  told  yon  all, 
you  know  him  surely-^he  is  a  distant  relation  of 
your  own,  his  name  is  Ludwig  Hohenheim.  He 
knew  me  under  the  feigned  one  of  Fridoliae  Ber- 
net :  he  has — " 

Theodore  read  no  further — "  Oh  my  God !  she 
then  is  Ottilia  T'  cried  he,  and  sank  almost  senseless 
beside  a  chair.  Therese  and  the  Fran  Yon  Saar, 
who  had  left  the  door  of  the  cabinet  open  in  order 
to  watch  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  saw  him  fall. 
The  former  shrieked  loudly  and  rushed  towards 
him  ;  he  appeared  perfectly  lifeless,  his  face  as  pale 
as  the  face  of  death.  The  alarm  became  general 
and  the  company  pressed  into  the  cabinet.  The- 
rese threw  herself,  weeping,  on  the  body  of  her 
brother, "  Theodore !  "  Theodore !"  cried  she, "  Oh 
my  brother,  my  brother!**  Her  screams  brought 
back  his  fainting  spirits  ;  some  of  his  friends  raised 
and  supported  him  in  their  arms,  while  his  sister 
continued  to  weep  loudly  and  call  upon  bis  name. 
Fridoline,  who  just  then  returned  to  the  saloon, 
was  amazed  to  find  no  one  there  but  the  Fran  Von 
Saar,  who  was  wringing  her  hands  in  the  utmost 
distress.  She  heard  Therese*s  exclamation,  and 
repeated  call  of  "  Theodore — my  brother,  my  bro- 
ther !*'— a  shudder  passed  through  her.  ''  In  God*s 
name  !**  cried  she,  seizing  earnestly  on  the  Frau 
Von  Saar,  "what  is  the  matter  1  What  is  it  I 
heart" 

**  Ah  \  dear  Ottilia !  it  was  meant  but  as  a  jest, 
bat  it  has  totally  failed — go  in  Ottilia,  he  is  Tbe- 
rese's  brother — ^Theodore  and  Hohenheim  are  one.** 
The  company  had  now  gathered  in  confused  groups, 
and  with  lights  in  their  hands,  surrounded  Hohen- 
heim ;  joy  had  returned  to  their  countenances,  for 
ha  was  recovering  rapidly;  but  Therese  still  wept 
upon  his  breasL 

*'  Lead  me  to  Ottilia,**  said  he  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"lead  me  to  her." 

His  sister  started  up  and  flew  to  the  saloon, 
where  alone  and  powerless,  stood  poor  Fridoline. 
"  Ah  !  Ottilia !  dear  Ottilia,'*  cried  she,  while  she 
cast  herself  sobbing  on  her  neck,  do  not  forsake  my 
brother."  The  astonished  guests  (who  now  re- 
turned to  the  saloon)  were  perfectly  amazed  and  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  whole  scene.  Therese 
led  Ottilia  through  the  row  of  spectators.  Theo- 
dore recognized  her  beloved  form,  he  staggered 
towards  her  and  stammered,  "  I  am  Theodore.'* 


'*  Ottilia,**  said  Therese,  *'  you  will  not  abandon 
himl" 

"  Ah !  Theodore  !**  sobbed  Fridoline,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  she  sank  on  the  heart  of  her  beloved. 

"  Ottilia !  Theodore  !"  were  the  only  words  ut- 
tered by  those  happy  ones. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  Ottilia !" 

"  Ever — ever  thine,**  was  the  answer. 

Therese  with  tears  in  her  eyes  triumphantly  em- 
braced the  Frau  Yon  Saar,  "  no  more  such  come- 
dies,*' cried  she. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  faithful  Amos,  (who  full  of 
sorrow  and  alarm  had  been  standing  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  watching  the  whole  scene)  "  I  will  never 
as  long  as  I  live  bring  him  another  letter  from  Ice- 
land." 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  SKY-LARK. 

Alanda  Alpestris.— AuduAon. 

BY   BBNRY  B.  HIBST. 

Far,  far  away. 

With  the  blae  bearens  around  thee,  in  th«  light 
The  red  min  abeda  upon  thy  plaoiage  grey, 
Thoo  Uk'at  thy  flight. 

And.  like  a  strain 

Of  moaic  poured  from  lips  of  seraphim. 
Thy  song  descends  upon  the  smiling  plain, 
A  gentle  hymn, 

To  where  thy  mate, 

Amid  the  springing  speara  of  emerald  grass. 
Sits  on  her  nest,  whilst  thou,  with  heart  elate. 
Dost  upward  pass. 

To  wait  the  hour, 

When,  with  her  gentle  yoang,  shell  seek  again 
With  swelling  soul  and  wing  of  freshened  power 
Yon  asure  plain. 

Sweet  bird,  farewell ! 

Thine  is  the  flight  of  Genius,  that  awhile 
Doth  Lark-like  mount  beneath  Fame's  sunny  spell 
And  Fortune's  smile : 

But  soon  the  storm  I  then 

Then,  with  the  swiftness  of  thy  downward  flight. 
It  passes  from  the  vision,  and  its  charm 

U  lost  in  night. 
FhOaddpkiay 


TO  HELEN. 

BY    JOHN    TOMLIN,    ESQ. 

I  will  not  tell  thee,  that  thou  art 
A  Pleiad  shining  o*er  my  heart ; 
A  glorious  hrer  that  doth  roll 
A  mighty  current  thro'  the  soul. 

But  ah  !  thou  art  to  me  those  lights. 
Which  Morning  breaks  on  mountain  heights  ;- 
An  Eden  full  of  joys  and  smiles. 
An  Ocean  full  of  summer  isles. 
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When  dire  disease  imparts  ils  glowing  hue, 
Its  victim  feels  his  danger  come  and  past ; 

But,  foUowiog  flattery  in  her  transient  trail, 
Death  steals  along  to  seize  his  prey  at  lasL 

And  when  a  mother  presses  to  her  heart, 
With  many  a  holy  prayer  and  holy  sigh, 

The  boon  so  dear— affection^s  still  voice  speaks, 
*'  Tis  far  too  bright  and  beautiful  to  die !" 

The  child  is  dead—and  who  shall  call  it  back  ? 

Fond  parents  weep — hut  who  shall  dry  their  tears  f 
When  one  so  young  and  innocent  has  left. 

Why  should  sighs  echo  to  alarming  fears  ? 

Hark !  comes  a  message  from  the  world  above — 

"  Religion  is  the  glorious  minister" — 
It  speaks  of  death  as  sleep— the  grave  a  bed, 

Where  sweet  repose  has  drowned  each  mortal  care. 

It  tells  of  waking  in  a  land  of  rest — 
Of  bathing  in  the  founts  of  ehristal  light — 

Of  one  eternal  day,  without  a  cloud 
To  change  its  lustre  into  gloomy  night 

It  speaks  of  infants  too— so  like  their  own — 
Of  sinless  spirits,  smiling,  happy,  sweet ! 

But  most  of  all  assures  the  sorrowing  ones, 
"  The  living  and  the  dead  shall  one  day  meet." 

This  was  the  balm  that  staunched  the  bleeding  wound, 
That  healed  the  mother's  lacerated  soul. 

That  dried  the  father's  tears,  and  t\imed  his  eyes, 
With  holy  longings,  to  the  blissful  goal. 

Then  all  was  calm :  the  slumbering  infant  slept ; 

Its  little  hand  lay  gently  on  its  breast ; 
No  weeping  there,  for  every  living  saint 

Feit  it  had  gone  to  its  eternal  rest. 

•Twas  borne  away  to  yonder  burial  ground, 
Where  every  eve  the  fainting  sunbeams  die, 

(Happy  to  die  where  one  so  lovely  sleeps) 
And  watching  angels  keep  their  vigils  nigh. 

Oh  !  let  a  rose  be  planted  on  its  grave, 
A  spotless  emblem,  that  shall  bud  and  bloom, 

And  let  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  live. 
To  guide  the  wanderer  to  the  infant's  tomb. 
Petersburg,  Sept.  I,  1843. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Mr.  Editor: — If  you  have  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  late  events,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
me  to  remark  that  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  is  every  day  assuming  a  deeper 
interest.  Scarcely  can  you  open  a  newspaper, 
printed  in  the  North,  or  coming  from  across  the 
ocean,  but  you  find  it  teeming  with  accounts  of  its 
agitation  in  some  form  or  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  signal  defeat  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  abolition  encountered  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1837,  and  upon  every 
other  occasion  when  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  has  been  discussed  in  that  body — 
we  still  find  them  persi.««ting,  with  a  zeal  which  noth- 
ing but  fanaticism  could  sustain  in  their  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  this  most  invaluable  of  the  institutions 


of  the  aotttb.  I  say  the  most  invaluable  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  sonth,  because  most  closely  and 
indiseolubly  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  her 
social  and  political  systems.  A  powerful  press  at 
the  north,  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause,  is  flood- 
ing the  country  with  publications  of  the  most  in- 

flamatory  character  directed  mainly  to  the  object  of 
exciting  in  the  citizens  of  the  non-slave-holding 
states  an  abhorrence  for  the  institutions  of  their 
southern  brethren.  Societies — thoroughly  orga- 
nized— having  for  their  avowed  object  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  Stales,  are  to  be  foand 
in  most  of  the  Northern  Cities.  Orators,  Junscru- 
pulous  in  their  statements,  and  armed  with  the 
blackest  calumnies,  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
verbial blindness  of  fanaticism,  are  travelling  the 
country  in  every  direction,  poisoning  the  public 
mind  with  false  and  exaggerated  acconnts  of  the 
barbarous  cruelties  growing  out  of  the  reUtion  of 
master  and  slave.  Conventions,  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  more  thorough  organi- 
zation among  the  Northern  Abolitionisu,  and  for 
giving  harmony  and  union  to  their  future  action, 
have  convened  at  several  points.  But  lately,  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  a  great 
Convention  which  assembled  at  London  under  the 
imposing  name  of  the  '*  Word^s  Slavery  Conven- 
tion." The  wealth,  intelligence  and  character  of 
the  principal  individuals  composing  that  assembly — 
many  of  them  the  first  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England — have  lent  a  dignity  to  the  subject  which 
it  has  never  before  assumed.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited  of  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which 
the  spirit  of  abolitionism  is  spreading  itself— were 
it  deemed  necessary.  It  has  already  seized  upon 
the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
press  in  many  of  our  sister  states,  those  mighty 
instruments  by  which  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  rising  generation  are  formed  and  directed. 
Under  their  influence,  unless  this  spirit  be  checked 
in  its  career,  a  few  years  will  behold  one  portion  of 
the  union,  and  that  holding  tlie  preponderance  of 
representation  in  the  Federal  Covernmeni,  in- 
habited by  a  population  educated  in  a  false  philan- 
thropy, inspired  by  a  blind  fanaticism,  and  with 
minds  and  feelings  embittered  against  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  other.  The  next  step  will  then  be  to 
seize  upon  the  BaUot-box.  And  when  this  comes 
to  pass,  I  fear  the  end  will  not  be  far  oflf.  In  vain 
will  the  weaker  portion  seek  protection  for  its  do- 
mestic institutions  behind  those  constitutional  bar- 
riers, which  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our 
government  has  erected  around  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  states.  In  vain  will  it  revert  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  under  which  we  live — to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  government  of  limited  powers, — 
that  the  powers  not  granted  are  expressly  reserved 
to  the  states,  and  that  among  those  reserved  to 
them  is  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation  over  their 
domestic  institutions.    In  vaia  will  the  South  hold 
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up  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  show  that  it 
grew  ap  amidst  the  conflict  of  antagonist  interests 
which  could  be  brought  te  harmonize  only  after 
months  of  arduous  toil — that  the  subject  of  slavery 
interposed  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  for- 
mation, and  that  wlien  the  Southern  States  be- 
came parties  to  it,  it  was  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion, that  the  relation  then  existing  between  the  two 
races  inhabiting  their  territory  should  remain  for 
ever  undisturbed  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government.  Arguments  such  as  these 
will  avail  nothing.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  fanati- 
cism to  be  considerate.  Its  rashness  is  not  less 
proverbial  than  its  blindness.  Setting  out  with 
some  abstract  idea,  it  rushes  on  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  its  end  without  reflecting  that  it  inflicts  in 
its  wild  career  evils  ten-fold  greater  than  those  it 
would  correct.  We  have  little  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  false  to  its  true  character  in  this  case. 
Assuming  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  it  will  commence 
at  once  the  mad  work  of  its  abolition,  without 
stopping  to  reflect  that  such  a  course  involves  a 
breach  of  faith  plighted  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sion, a  gross  violation  of  the  fundaroental  law,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  social  and  political  relation 
which  has  existed,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
between  two  distinct  races  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  with  much  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
both.  I,  therefore,  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
shonld  the  evil  day  ever  arrive  when  the  spirit  of 
abolition  shall  prevail  in  that  section  of  the  country 
which  holds  the  preponderance  of  representation  in 
the  General  Government,  the  Southern  States  will 
look  in  vain  to  the  Constitution  to  protect  their  do- 
mestic institutions.  Then  they  will  have  presented 
to  them  the  alternative,  the  dreadful  alternative,  of 
either  a  surrender  of  the  Institution  of  Slavery, 
or  a  dissolution  of  the  happy  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  States. 

The  view,  which  has  been  presented  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Abolitionism  is  extending  itself, 
and  of  the  imminent  danger  with  which  the  Institu- 
tion of  Slavery  is  thereby  threatened,  is  believed 
to  be  in  no  wise  exaggerated.  Any  one  who  will 
observe  events  of  daily  occurrence,  and  reflect  upon 
their  necessary  tendency,  must  assent  to  the  justice 
of  what  has  been  stated.  How,  then,  is  the  fatal 
apathy  which  seems,  at  this  critical  period,  to  have 
seized  upon  the  entire  South  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
How  happens  it,  that  while  assault  after  assault, 
the  most  cruel  and  unprovoked  is  directed  against 
her  domestic  institutions,  no  arm  is  raised  in  their 
defence — that,  while  the  fanatic  of  New-England, 
the  philanthropist  of  Europe  and  men  holding  high 
places  in  governnoent,  whose  position  alone  lends 
authority  to  their  opinions,  are  daily  and  hourly 
pouring  upon  her  head  floods  of  the  bitterest  denun- 
ciation, and  doing  all  they  can  to  brand  her  as  in- 
human in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  no 
voice  ia  heard  vindicating  her  character — that,  with 


so  many  able  men  within  her  borders  whose  fame 
is  identified  with  hers,  and  to  whose  eloquent  pens 
she  might  so  well  intrust  the  guardianship  of  her 
ancient  renown,  she  is  yet  mute  ?  This  should  not 
be.  Her  inaction  lends  countenance  to  her  revi- 
lers.  If  she  is  attacked,  she  should  defend  herself. 
If  her  assailants  use  arguments,  she  should  refute 
them — if  calumnies,  she  should  expose  them — if 
denunciation,  she  show  how  unfounded  it  is.  Above 
all,  if  they  come  to  her  in  the  name  of  a  false  phi- 
lanthropy, let  her  remind  them  that  charity,  though 
it  need  not  end,  shpuld  begin  at  home,  and  that 
while  they  are  sweeping  the  distant  horizon  for 
objects  of  compassion,  wretchedness  and  destitu- 
tion in  their  worst  forms  abound  at  their  own  doors. 
Silence — inaction — -at  this  crisis,  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  South — if  she  would  preserve  her  institu- 
tions and,  at  the  same  time,  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.* 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Editor,  accomplished  the  object 
which  I  h^d  in  view  when  I  took  my  pen  in  hand — 
which  was  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested to  the  danger  which  seemed  to  me  to 
threaten,  at  no  great  distance,  the  Institution  of 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  I,  therefore, 
might,  and  probably  should  stop  at  this  point ;  but, 
assuming  that  it  is  your  intention  to  devote  the 
Messenger,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  South,  and  to 
the  vindication  of  her  institutions  and  believing  that 
it  is  your  wish  that  it  should  reflect  her  peculiar 
opinions  and  feelings  upon  the  vital  question  under 
discussion,  I  have  been  induced  to  trouble  yon 
with  one  or  two  views  which  I  have  long  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject  which  heads  this  article, 
hoping  that  you  will  at  once  discard  them,  shonid 
you  deem  their  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper, 
for  any  reason  impolitic. 

The  remarks  which  I  am  aboat  to  submit  upon 
the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
naturally  distribute  themselves  under  three  heads. 
First. — The  grounds  upon  which  the  Southern 
master  rests  his  Right  to  hold  his  slave  in  bondage. 
Secondly. — The  Difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern 
States.    Thirdly. — ^The  Effects  growing  out  of 

*  The  South  has  not  been  so  silent  and  inactive  as  our 
correspondent  alleges.  Professor  Dew,  Judge  Beverly 
Tucker,  Judge  Harper,  Doctor  W.  G.  Simms,  Doctor  Ark- 
right  and  many  others,  besides  the  Editors  of  Southern 
newspapers,  have  triamphantly  vindicated  the  institution 
of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  Sutes ;  assuming  and  main- 
taining much  higher  ground  than  our  correspondent  has. 
The  South  should  occupy  the  very  highest  ground  on  so 
important  a  subject,  yielding  nothing  to  her  opponents  and 
revilers;  but  we  are  willing  to  present  the  arguments  in 
our  favor  in  any  proper  form,  for  some  will  be  c<Hivinced  by 
one  mode  of  reasoning,  who  woald  not  by  .another. '  If  W. 
would  refer  to  some  back  numbers  of  the  Southern  Review, 
or  of  the  Messenger,  he  would  learn  how  ably  and  success- 
fully the  Institution  of  Slavery  among  us  has  been  sustained. 
His  remarks,  however,  seem  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  present  state  of  thin88.~£d.  Mess. 
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the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  eihibited  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

First. — As  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  South- 
ern master  rests  his  Right  to  hold  his  slave  in 
bondage.  This  is  an  important  question,  and  it 
meets  us  in  the  threshold.  What,  then,  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  a  Right  is  asserted — 
a  right  which  involves  a  forfeiture  of  the  liberty 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
is  admitted  to  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
natural  law  1  I  answer,  unhesitatingly,  Necessity. 
The  stern  necessity  of  the  case  constitutes  the 
title  which  the  Southern  master  holds  in  his  slave 
as  against  the  slave  Aimj^i/'— overruling  his  natural 
right  to  liberty.  It  is  that  necessity  which  justi- 
fies and  which  alone  can  justify  imprisonment — 
which  vindicates  the  law  when  it  offers  up  the  life 
of  its  victim  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  security, 
or  the  victor  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  putting  to 
death  the  captive  who  has  yielded  to  his  prowess. 

In  two  of  the  cases  which  have  been  cited  as  il- 
lustrations, it  is  true  that  some  crime  roust  be  com- 
mitted by  him  whose  life  or  liberty  is  forfeited  and 
it  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  that  circumstance 
distinguishes  the  case  of  the  criminal  from  that  of 
the  slave.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  to 
avenge  but  to  prevent  crime — that,  therefore,  crime, 
as  it  involves  a  breach  of  the  moral  law  merely,  is 
not  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  forfeiture 
to  the  state  of  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  citizen,  but 
that  it  is  instrumental  in  producing  that  result  so 
far  only  as,  by  endangering  the  security  of  society, 
it  induces  a  necessity  for  its  suppression — which  is 
the  true  ground  of  the  forfeiture.  Necessity  is 
the  justification,  and  its  very  nature  excludes  all 
inquiry  into  its  origin.  When  it  exists,  whether 
criminally  or  innocently  induced,  it  constitutes  a 
justification  complete,  ample,  indisputable.  The 
fact  that  the  slave  is  himself  innocent,  and  that  the 
necessity  which  holds  him  in  bondage  is  the  fruit 
of  the  inhuman  policy  of  others,  may,  indeed,  elicit 
additional  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  but  it  cannot 
make  the  justification  on  the  part  of  his  master 
less  perfect.  It  is  known  to  all,  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  that  slaves  were  im- 
posed upon  the  Southern  States,  while  colonies, 
against  their  repeated  remonstrances,  by  the  cruel 
policy  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  also  known 
that  those,  who  were  most  instrumental  in  giving 
effect  to  that  policy,  were  the  ancestors  of  our 
Northern  brethren,  who  imported  large  numbers  of 
the  African  race  from  their  homes  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  sold  them  ''  as  slaves*^  in  the  Southern 
colonies — realizing  large  profits  by  the  t rafiic .  1 1  is 
farther  known,  that  after  the  Revolution  which 
separated  us  from  the  mother  country,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  General  Government  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
In  the  meantime  an  immense  African  popolation 


had  collected  in  the  Southern  colonies  almost,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  the  European  race  inhabiting  the 
same  country.  Between  these  two  races  there 
exist  organic  distinctions  destined  never  to  be  ef- 
faced, and  the  influence  of  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  education  and  habiL  From  the  earliest 
history  of  the  colonies,  the  relation  which  has  existed 
between  these  two  races  has  been  that  of  master 
and  slave.  To  attempt,  at  this  day,  to  change  that 
relation  would  be  to  disorganize  and  revolutionize 
the  social  and  political  systems  of  the  entire  South, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war  which  could 
only  result  in  the  expulsion  or  extermination  of 
one  of  the  races.  In  the  necessity  growing  out  of 
this  state  of  things,  the  Southern  people  find,  as 
they  conscientiously  believe,  d,  full  justification  for 
slavery  as  it  exists  among  them. 

Secondly. — As  to  the  Difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Sou- 
thern States.— The  first  difficulty  which  I.  will 
mention,  because  it  is  paramount  with  me,  is  the 
utter  absence  of  all  power  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  effect  the  purpose.  If  the  Abolitionists 
propose  to  accomplish  their  ends  constitutionally ^f 
there  is  here  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier. 
But  I  fear  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  sur- 
mounting this  impediment.  I  have  already  said — 
that  should  the  evil  day  ever  arrive  when  the  Abo- 
litionists shall  wield  tbe  power  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, the  Southern  States  will  look  in  Tain  to 
the  Constitution  to  protect  their  domestic  institu- 
tions.* 

The  next  difficulty  which  I  will  mention  has,  in 
some  degree,  been  anticipated.  It  grows  out  of 
the  fact,  believed  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  only 
relation  which  can  peaceably  exist  between  two 
races,  nearly  equal  in  number,  separated  by  con- 
stitutional distinctions  which  are  indellible,  and  in- 
habiting the  same  country,  is  that  of  master  and 
slave.  Let  fanaticism  disguise  it  as  it  may — the 
true  issue  is,  which  of  the  two  races  shall  be  mas- 
ters and  which  slaves.  To  suppose  that  they  can 
live  together  harmoniously,  upon  terms  of  social 
and  political  equality,  is  to  betray  a  blindness  to 

♦  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  prevails  among  these 
men,  and  of  the  reverence  in  which  ihey  hold  the  Consti- 
tution, I  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  Nor- 
thern paper,  *'  The  AbolitionisU  held  a  meeting  last  week 
at  Buffalo,  at  which  James  G.  Bimey,  of  Michigan,  was 
nominated  as  candidate  for  President,  and  Tbonas  Morris, 
of  Ohio,  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President.  A  resolution 
was  passed,  in  which  they  assert  that  they  do  not  feci 
bound  to  respect  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  whenever  applied  to  the  case  of  fqgiiive 
slaves.  They  say  they  will  treat  \l^a»  uUerhfmH  arndtfoid, 
and  cmsequentlyt  as  farming  no  part  vf  ike  ConsHtuiian  of  the 
United  StaUs,'  whenever  called  upon,  or  sworn  to  support 
it."  The  paper  slates,  that  "  All  the  most  distinguished 
Abolitionists  in  the  country  were  present/*  We  have  here 
a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect,  should  the  event  sup- 
posed, ever  come  to  pass.  Constitutional  barriers  will  be 
but  slight  impedimants  in  tbe  path  of  tbe  AboUtionisu. 
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the  past  and  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  human  heart. 
The  incapacity  of  a  people,  long  habituated  to  ser- 
vitude, for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty  is  pro- 
verbial. The  close  of  the  last  century  furnished 
a  lesson  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  long 
remembered.  We  then  saw  a  great  nation,  farther 
advanced,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  Europe  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  throwing  aside  all  the 
restraints  of  religion  and  law,  and  running  riot  to 
sttch  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  that  the  friends  of 
good  order  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  human  race 
were  glad  to  find  refuge  from  anarchy,  even  in  the 
blackness  of  despotism.  We  have  little  reason  to 
hope  that  the  experiment  of  emancipation  in  the 
Southern  States  would  result  mote  favorably.  In 
France,  the  conflict  was  between  classes — ^the  one 
assailing  and  the  other  defending  the  ancient  bar- 
riers of  exclusion  and  prerogative.  Here  the  con- 
flict would  be  between  rtices, — the  one  but  poorly 
tolerating  equality  where  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieve there  should  be  subordination,  and  with  diffi- 
culty suppressing  instinctive  repugnances  which 
education  and  habit  have  confirmed — the  other,  in- 
censed by  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs  and  riot- 
ing in  the  recovery  of  iheir  natural  birth- right— -en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  extermination — a  war  which,  to 
say  the  least,  must  involve  the  annihilation,  subju- 
gation, or  expulsion  of  one  of  the  races.  Such  a 
result  would  be  inevitable.  No  power  upon  earth 
could  prevent  it.  The  causes  frdm  which  the  con- 
flict would  spring  are  laid  deep  in  our  natures. 
As  soon  might  I  believe  that  the  waters  of  Arethusa 
would  mingle  with  the  ocean,  as  that  the  European 
and  African  races — nearly  equal  in  numbers,  in- 
habiting the  same  country  and  enjoying  social  and 
political  equality,  would  harmoniously  blend  to- 
gether, and  peaceably  codperate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government. 

I  pass  to  another  difficully.  It  grows  out  of  the 
amount  of  capital  involved.  An  almost  insupera- 
ble barrier  would  here  seem  to  spring  up  in  the 
path  of  the  Abolitionist ;  but  great  as  it  is  I  do  not 
attach  to  it  that  overruling  importance  which  re- 
suits  from  the  relation  existing  between  the  races. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  slave  property 
in  the  Southern  States  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
certainly  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  This  capital  has  long  since  distributed 
itself  through  all  the  channels  of  Southern  indus- 
try. It  constitutes  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the 
agricultural  operations  of  one  entire  section  of  the 
Union.  It  enters  familiarly  into  all  the  multifa- 
rious interests  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor.  It  is  tlie  subject  of  mortgages,  of 
deeds  of  trust,  and  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
credit.  Upon  it  old  age  and  infancy,  widowhood 
and  orphanage  rely  for  subsistence.  To  annihilate 
it,  without  compensation  and  without  indemnity, 
would  spread  ruin  through  all  the  varied  depart- 
ments of  society,  destroy  the  happiness  of  fami- 


lies, and  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  future  production 
of  those  great  staples  which  constitute  almost  the 
only  exports  of  the  country.  To  suppose  that  such 
a  revolution  could  be  effected  peaceably,  or  with- 
out the  production  of  vast  and  incalculable  misery, 
is  to  betray  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
nature  of  property,  and  of  the  important  part  it 
enacts  in  human  affairs. 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  difficulty  which  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  Abolitionist,  and  that  arises  out 
of  the  cruel  policy  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 
If  he  believes  that  denunciation  and  calumny,  and 
the  attempts  which  he  is  daily  making  to  excite  in 
one  portion  of  the  Union  antipathies  against  the  / 
other,  will  promote  his  ends — provided  he  proposes  | 
to  accomplish  them  peaceably  and  constitutionally^ 
he  could  not  commit  a  greater  error.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  persecution  to  strengthen  the  cause 
against  which  it  is  directed.  Never  was  that  ten- 
dency more  forcibly  exhibited^than  in  the  present 
case.  For  the  agitators  of  the  North,  instead  of 
having  Southern  allies  as,  in  all  probability,  they 
would  have  had  under  the  auspices  of  a  wiser 
policy,  (for  false  philanthropy  has  no  local  habitar 
tion,)  have,  by  the  fanatical  course  which  they 
have  pursued,  united  the  Southern  people  as  one 
man  in  a  determined  resistance  to  the  assaults 
which  have  been  made  upon  their  rights.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  1  speak  too  strongly  when  I  say, 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  is — that,  if  indeed  the 
Institution  of  Slavery  is  destined  to  fall  before  the 
tide  of  blind  fanaticism  which  is  rolling  against  it, 
it  will  carry  with  it  the  pillars  of  the  Union. 

Having  now,  I  hope,  demonstrated.  First — That 
the  Southern  States  have  a  full  and  perfect  ^W^i/i- 
cation  for  slavery  as  it  exists  among  them,  and 
Secondly — ^That  the  </t^ctt//t>^  which  present  them- 
selves to  its  abolition  are  almost  insurmountable,  I 
propose,  in  the  Third  place,  to  submit  some  few 
remarks  upon  the  Effects  of  Slavery  as  exhibited 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  two  races  inhabiting 
the  Southern  States. 

And  First — As  to  the  European  race.  What 
has  been  the  Effect  of  SUvery  as  exhibited  in  the 
European  race  inhabiting  the  Southern  Stated? 
Has  tliat  race  degenerated  morally,  intellectually, 
or  physically  \  No  one  will  assert  it.  That  *'  com- 
parisons are  odious*'  has  grown  into  a  proverb ; 
but  they  may  be  yet  justified  when  used  for  the 
purposes  of  self-defence.  Besides,  character  is 
relative  and  must  be  measured  by  some  standard. 
Let  us,  then,  take  our  Northern  brethren.  I  se- 
lect them  because  they  furnish  a  high  standard. 
Their  many  excellencies  are  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, and,  if  we  can  stand  in  the  comparison 
with  them,  it  will  afford  pretty  strong  evidence 
that  we  are  not  irretrievably  lost.  In  what  one, 
then,  of  the  manly  virtues  is  the  South  inferior  to 
the  North  ?  Is  it  in  courage  ?  I/et  the  annals  of 
the  Revolution  answer  the  question.     Is  it  in  pa^ 
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irioHsm  ?  I  appeal  again  to  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Is  it  in  wisdom  ?  I  hold  op  the  records  of 
the  country  and  ask — who  were  most  instranoental 
in  erecting  the  beautiful  fabric  of  government  under 
which  we  live,  and  in  vindicating  its  title  to  the 
lofty  stand  which  it  has  assumed  among  the  na> 
tions  of  the  earth  1  Is  it  in  chivalry  ?  That  will 
scarcely  be  selected  as  the  point  of  comparison. 
In  what,  then,  is  the  European  race  inhabiting  the 
Southern  States  inferior  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
North  1  In  the  arts  of  gain,  they  may,  indeed, 
concede  a  superiority ;  but  that,  as  they  believe,  is 
properly  attributable,  not  to  the  existence  of  sla- 
very among  them,  but  to  the  fiscal  action  of  the 
General  Government.  In  nothing,  then,  fairly 
attributable  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  are  they 
inferior.  In  some  things,  indeed,  were  h  becoming 
to  do  so,  they  might  assert  a  superiority.  To  those 
lofty  virtues  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantaga- 
nets — the  old  Baronial  days  of  England — when 
the  feudal  system  was  in  its  full  vigor,  grew  out  of 
the  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal,  between  which 
and  the  relation  existing  between  master  and  slave 
in  the  Southern  States  no  slight  resemblance  may 
be  traced — they  lay  an  especial  claim.  A  chival- 
rous daring — a  spirit  that  may  break  but  never 
bend — an  estimate  placed  upon  individual  honor 
which  counts  all  else  as  dust  in  the  balance — ^vir- 
tues, such  as  these,  are  the  peculiar  birthright  of 
the  Southern  people.  They  hold  them  as  a  direct 
inheritance  from  that  bold  race  of  cavaliers  who 
emigrated  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  settled  in 
the  Southern  colonies.  Nor  have  they  been  im- 
paired in  the  transmission.  But,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  South  disserts  no  superiority,  she  only  re- 
fuses to  yield  it.  And  here  I  close  this  chapter  of 
comparisons,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  only 
for  the  purposes  of  vindication. 

Secondly. — As  to  the  African  race.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  slavery  as  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  African  race  inhabiting  the 
Southern  States.  The  views  which  I  am  about  to 
submit  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  will,  I  fear, 
be  deemed  heretical  by  many ;  but  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe,  that  when  truth  shall  have  had 
time  to  vindicate  itself,  and  the  thick  mists  in  which 
fanaticism  has  enveloped  this  subject  shall  have 
dispersed,  their  justice  will  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged. I  will,  then,  lay  down  two  propositions, 
which,  if  they  have  any  truth  in  them,  constitute 
a  perfect  vindication  for  the  South,  and  shoold  for 
ever  silence  that  intrusive  humanity  and  trans- 
atlantic benevolence,  with  which  she  has  of  late 
been  so  much  persecuted.  The  first  of  those  pro- 
positions is — That  the  present  condition  of  the 
African  race  in  the  Southern  States  is  superior  to 
that  which  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  laboring 
classes  throughout  the  world.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misapprehension  upon  this  point,  it  may 
be  well  to  premise  what  will  not  be  disputed — that 


labor  is  the  common  destiny  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  human  race — that  there  is  now,  and  has  been, 
waging  incessantly,  in  every  age  and  clime,  since 
the  infancy  of  society,  a  war  between  labor  and 
capital ;  and,  that  at  no  period  of  the  world,  has 
labor  received  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  its 
own  products.  It  would  be  easy,  were  it  deemed 
necessary,  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
war  between  labor  and  capital,  which  has  always 
resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  labor,  and  to  point 
oot  the  forms  which  this  servitude  has  assumed  at 
different  periods  of  the  world.  But  this  would  be 
apart  irom  my  purpose.  All  that  I  have  now  to 
deal  with  is  the  fact,  which  is  indisputable,  that 
capital  has,  in  all  ages,  held  labor  in  subjection, 
and  that  labor  has  never  received  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  its  own  products.  W?iat  that  pro- 
portion is,  and,  by  a  fixed  principle  of  our  Dature, 
must  be,  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the 
present  inquiry.  This  is  the  question,  and  its  solu- 
tion is  not  difilcult.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  the  tremendous  principle  so 
ably  developed  by  Malthas  in  his  **  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation." The  deduction  may  be  startling,  as  is  the 
principle  itself;  but  the  one  has  commanded  an  al- 
most universal  acknowledgment  of  its  troth,  and  the 
other  is  believed  to  be  indisputable.  In  that  essay 
the  great,  but  long  neglected  truth  flashes  forth 
with  a  fearful  vividness—^that  along  the  whole  line 
of  human  progress,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  popa- 
lation  of  every  nation  or  community  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  which  its  own 
territory  can  supply.  Nor  have  we  the  consola- 
tion, as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  misery  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  this  tendency  in  popula- 
tion to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence — ^to 
suffocate  itself  by  its  own  too  great  fecundity,  is 
an  evil  of  some  remote  indefinite  period,  in  all  pro- 
bability never  to  be  experienced ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  anthor^s  speculations, 
that  time  has  long  since  arrived.  The  pressure  is 
now  felt— has  been  felt  from  the  earliest  period  to 
which  the  records  or  traditions  of  the  human  race 
extend,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  until  some 
organic  change  is  effected  in  the  constitotion  of 
our  nature.  But  let  the  author  speak  for  him- 
self. 

"  If  the  proportion  between  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  food,  which  was  stated  in  Uie 
beginning  of  this  essay,  and  which  has  received 
considerable  confirmation  from  the  poverty  that  has 
been  found  to  prevail  in  every  stage  and  depart- 
ment of  human  society,  be  in  any  degree  near  the 
truth,  it  will  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  period 
when  the  number  of  men  surpass  their  means  of 
subsistence  has  long  since  arrived,  and  that  this  ne- 
cessary oscillation,  this  constantly  subsisting  cause 
of  periodical  misery,  has  existed  ever  since  we 
have  had  any  histories  of  mankind — does  exist  at 
present  and  will  forever  continue  to  exist,  unless 
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some  decided  change  take  place  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  oar  nature." 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  jmneiple,  fixed 
in  the  *'  constitution  of  our  nature,"  which  has  been 
operating  from  the  beginning,  which  is  now  opera- 
ting, and  which  is,  in  ail  probability,  destined  to 
operate  through  all  time,  by  which  population  is 
always  held  at  the  utmost  point  of  repletion  At 
which  it  can  sustain  itself,  and  that  it  would  long 
since,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  its  progression, 
have  pressed  by  this  point,  were  it  not  checked  by 
an  absence  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  We  have, 
then,  arrived  at  this  important  truth— that  the  want 
of  subsistence  is  all  which  prevents  population  from 
rushing  on  at  a  ratio  of  increase  which  must  soon 
stifle  the  world  with  the  excess  of  its  own  prolific 
progeny.  With  this  datum  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  solving  the  problem  which  we  have  in  hand, 
viz :  What  proportion  of  its  own  products  is  al- 
lotted to  labor.  For  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  premises ;  if  population — that  is  labor — is, 
by  a  fixed  principle,  always  held  at  the  utmost 
point  of  repletion  at  which  it  can  sustain  itself,  with 
a  tendency  still  to  press  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio 
of  increase,  which  tendency  is  only  checked  by  a 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  if  you  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  you 
remove  the  only  obstacle  to  its  almost  infinite  pro- 
duction 1  Here,  then,  we  have  the  solution.  It  is 
founded  in  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Sub- 
sistence* is  all  that  labor  receives  out  of  its  own 
products,  because,  with  subsistence,  any  amount  of 
labor  may  be  commanded.  To  show  Chat  I  am 
sustained  in  the  result  to  whiofa  I  have  arrived  by 
the  highest  authority,  I  will  here  insert  an  extract 
from  "  Say's  Political  Economy." 

'*  Simple,  or  rough  labor  may  be  executed  by 
any  man  possessed  of  life  and  health ;  wherefore, 
bare  existence  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  insure  a 
supply  of  that  class  of  industry.  Consequently, 
its  wages  never  rise  in  any  country  much  above 
what  is  absolute^  necessary  to  subsistence :  and 
the  quantum  of  supply  always  remains  on  a  level 
with  the  demand  ;  nay,  often  goes  beyond  it ;  for 
the  difficulty  lies  not  in  acquiring  existence,  but  in 
supporting  it.  Whenever  the  mere  circumstance 
of  existence  is  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  any 
kind  of  work,  and  that  work  affords  the  means  of 
supporting  existence,  the  vacuum  is  speedily  filled 
up."--p.  287. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  author  qualifies  this 
proposition  to  some  extent  by  stating  in  effect — that, 
inasmuch  as  labor  must  soon  become  extinct  with- 
out the  means  of  perpetuating  itself,  it  necessarily 
derives  from  its  products  a  portion  sufficient,  not 
merely  for  its  present  maintenance,  but  likewise 
for  the  recruiting  of  its  numerical  strength.  Al- 
lowing this  qualification,  it  thus  appears  that  a  bare 

*  Under  which  term  1  include  present  subsistence,  to- 
gether with  the  means  of  perpetuating  itself. 


subsistence^  with  the  addition  of  just  enough  to 
enable  it  to  perpetuate  itself,  is  all  that  simple  labor 
receives,  or  is  ever  destined  to  receive  through  any 
prolonged  period  of  time.  This  presents,  indeed, 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
race.  But  it  is  not  less  true  than  melancholy. 
What  an  awful  and,  at  the  same  time,  literal  ful- 
filment does  it  furnish  of  the  curse  inflicted  upoa 
man  at  the  fall—"  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake, 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life-^in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  onto  the  ground!" 

With  this  view  of  the  present  eondition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  laboring  classes  throughout 
the  world  before  them,  I  appeal  to  that  portion  of 
our  Northern  brethren  who  have  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  the  institutions  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  South,  and  beseech  them  to  pause  in  their 
wild  career.  I  call  upon  them,  in  all  candor,  to 
say  whether  that  philanthropy  is  not  false  and  that 
fanaticism  blind  which  would  disturb  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  in  the  Southern  States — a  re- 
lation which  insures  a  certain  subsistence  to  nearly 
three  millions  of  laboring  men.  In  being  furnished 
with  subsistence,  together  with  the  means  of  per- 
petuating his  race,  the  slave,  as  we  have  seen, 
stands  upon  a  common  platform  with  the  working- 
man  every  where.  In  having  that  subsistence 
secured  to  him — in  being  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  want — in  having  the  assurance  that  in  old  age 
and  infancy,  in  sickness  and  in  accident,  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life  will  be  supplied  him,  he  is 
advanced  a  step  farther  in  the  amelioration  of  his 
condition.  How  incomparably  superior  is  it  to 
that  of  the  peasant  of  Ireland — the  pauper  of  En- 
gland, the  serf  of  Russia,  or  the  lazarone  of  Italy. 
But  I  here  forbear,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
up  the  views  which  have  been  presented — some- 
what speculative  in  their  character,  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  from  which  it  will  appear^  if  I  be  not 
greatly  deceived, 

Secondly ; — That  the  condition  of  the  African  I 
race  in  the  Southern  States  will  compare  advanta- 
geously with  that  of  the  working  classes  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  submitted,  we 
were  lead,  by  a  course  of  speculative  reasoning, 
to  the  conclusion  that  labor  in  no  country  can  com- 
mand, for  a  prolonged  period,  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence,  together  with  the  means  of  perpetua- 
ting itself.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  and  revert- 
ing to  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  slave  in  the 
Southern  States  was  furnished  both  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  of  propagating  his  race,  the 
farther  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that  his  condi- 
tion is  at  least  equal  to  that  which  is  the  common 
destiny  of  labor  throughout  xhe  world.  Let  us 
see  how  this  conclusion  is  sustained  by  facts.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  I  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  my  firm 
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conviction,  deliberately  entertained  af^er  bavingc 
bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in ^otber  countries,  that  nowhere  is 
the  distribution  of  wealth  more  favorable  to  the 
laborer  than  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union — 
nowhere  is  a  larger  share  of  his  own  products  al- 
lotted to  him,  or  less  exacted  from  him.  To  take 
each  country  separately,  and  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  its  laboring  classes  and 
that  of  the  slave,  would  be  a  task  for  which  the 
writer  has  neither  time,  material,  nor  ability.  His 
purpose  is  to  take  one  country  only  and  institute 
the  comparison  as  to  that.  England  is  selected 
for  many  obvious  reasons.  Her  Parliamentary 
Reports  furnish  us  with  information  on  the  subject 
which  we  do  not  possess  in  reference  to  other  coon- 
tries — the  laborer  of  England  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fair  representative  of  his  class  throughout  Europe; 
her  peasantry,  as  she  boasts,  are  the  happiest  in 
the  world,  and  from  her  philanthropists  come  to  as 
the  most  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  Let  us,  then,  see  how  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  in  the  Southern  States  com- 
pares with  that  of  tUe  peasantry  of  England — "  the 
happiest  peasantry  in  the  world."  What  follows 
rests  principally  on  English  authority.  The  West- 
minster Review  for  January  1843,  says — 

*'  There  is  not  a  step,  but  simply  a  hand^s  breadth 
between  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  laborers 
and  pauperism  !  For  though  the  labor  of  our  parish 
yards  and  Unions  is  more  dependent  and  less  re- 
munerated than  that  of  the  free  labor  of  those  who 
keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  parish,  yet  such 
is  the  actual  condition  of  the  farming  men  of  this 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  that  if  only 
sickness  during  a  few  weeks  assail  them,  or  they 
lose  employment  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  large 
district  receptacles  for  the  sick,  the  famishing  and 
the  infirm.  *  ■  *  *  * 

"  Misery  every  where  exists — vast  and  incalcu- 
lable misery !  but  it  is  more  obvious,  condensed, 
palpitating,  and  fuller  of  interest  to  a  mere  casual 
observer,  in  the  great  towns  and  cities,  than  in  the 
fields,  moors,  fens  and  mountains  of  our  land. 
Misery  in  the  country  is  less  obvious  to  the  passer- 
by, to  the  votary  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and 
even  to  the  man  of  leisure  and  reflection  :  but  it 
is  not  less  real.  The  cottagers  of  England,  once 
so  cheerful  and  gay,  are  melancholy  and  mourn fnl. 
The  voice  of  singing  is  never  heard  within  their 
walls.  Their  inmates  vegetate  on  potatoes  and 
hard  dumplings,  and  keep  themselves  warm  with 
hot  water  poured  over  one  small  teaspoonfbl  of  tea 
that  barely  colors  the  water,  and  which  is  admin- 
istered to  the  fretful  children  by  their  anxious  and 
impoverished  parents." 

Mr.  Lester,  in  his  late  book  on  the  Condition  and 
Fate  of  England,  has  the  following  paragraphs — 

*'  In  giving  an  account  of  the  investigation  into 


the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Devonshire,  the 
garden  of  England,  the  editor  of  the  anti-corn  cir- 
cular says:  *We  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Devonshire  pea- 
santry given  in  this  number.  It  appears  that  the 
average  wages  paid  to  the  laborers,  who  till  the 
soil  of  that  garden  of  England,  are  under  eight 
shillings  a  week !  Tens  of  thousands  of  heads  of 
families  are  there  toiling  for  a  shilling  or  fourteen 
pence  a  day  each,  which,  supposing  them  to  have 
a  wife  and  three  children,  will  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  pence  a  head ;  leas  by  sixpence  than  is 
allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  pauper  in  the  Man- 
chester work-bouse ;  nay,  less  than  is  paid  for  the 
food  and  clothing  of  the  criminals  confined  in  our 
New  Bailey  prison!  Such  are  the  peasantry  of 
beautiful  Devonshire.  Truly  may  it  be  said,  God 
created  a  paradise  and  man  has  surrounded  it  with 
an  atmosphere  of  misery,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
wretched  victims  of  a  selfish  legislation.' " 

How  completely  do  the  facts  here  developed  con- 
firm the  speculative  views  which  have  been  present- 
ed. It  appears,  then,  that  the  peasantry  of  ''beau- 
tiful Devonshire,"  "the  garden  of  England,"  de- 
rive from  their  labor  haiti  bare  subsistence,  together 
with  the  means  of  rearing  a  family,  that  is,  just 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  themselves  and  to 
perpetuate  their  race  !  So  that,  were  their  condi- 
tion one  jot  or  tittle  worse  and  that  cooditio.. 
universal  and  of  sufficient  duration,  the  human 
race  must  gradually  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
replenishing  the  vacuum  which  death  is  daily  and 
hourly  making  in  its  ranks.     But  again : 

"The  editor  of  the  Somerset  county  Gazette 
expressed  great  surprise  that  such  a  state  of  things 
prevailed  in  Devonshire,  arid  eoogriUulated  the 
peasantry  of  Somerset  on  their  independence.  A 
committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  make  a  simi- 
lar inquiry  into  their  condition.  In  reference  to  it 
the  editor  says :  At  the  Board  of  Guardians  on 
Wednesday,  however,  we  received  painful  evidence 
that  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Somerset  are,  if 
it  be  possible,  worse  off  than  those  of  Devonshire. 
One  case  will  be  sufficient. 

"  '  A  woman  applied  for  relief  on  iiccount  of  the 
ill  health  of  herself  and  children,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  medical  officer  stated  her  to  be  suflferiog 
fr6m  want  of  sufficient  nourishment.  She  bore 
two  children  in  her  arms,  one  of  them  having  in* 
flamed  eyes.  The  case  was  strictly  examined,  and 
with  a  view  to  information  on  the  real  state  of  our 
boasted  peasantry — the  happy  children  of  oar  soil— 
the  pride  of  our  land, — as  they  are  called  by  poets 
and  landlords,  we  put  several  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  filled  us  with  surprise.  The  following  is 
the  substance  of  her  statement :  Her  husband  is  a 
farm  laborer,  working  for  a  farmer  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Taunton.  His  wages  are 
seven  shillings  a  week  oniy^  with  an  allowance  of 
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cider  for  himself.  We  ascertained  that  these  were 
the  wages  generally  given  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  family  consists  of  the  pea- 
sant, his  wife  and  five  children  under  ten  years  old. 
The  farmer  sells  them  wheat,  not  the  best,  but  still, 
she  said,  very  good,  at  eight  shillings  a  bushel. 
She  bought  half  a  bushel  a  week,  which  consumed 
four  out  of  the  seven  shillings.  She  paid  eighteen 
pence  a  week  for  house  rent ;  it  cost  her  sixpence 
a  week  for  grinding,  baking  and  barm,  to  make  the 
wheat  into  bread ;  and  another  sixpence  was  con- 
sumed in  firing,  and  only  a  solitary  sixpence  was 
left  to  provide  the  family  with  the  luxury  of  pota- 
toes^ clothes  and  other  necessaries^  for  comforts 
they  had  none.  And  t^iis  is  the  condition  of  the 
English  laborer.' 

"  These  and  similar  accounts  of  the  peasantry 
of  England  were  published  more  than  two  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  state  of  things  has  been 
growing  worse  and  worse  every  day.  The  price 
of  food  has  greatly  increased.  Commercial  em- 
barrassment has  carried  a  distress  hitherto  unknown, 
through  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  most 
undoubted  authorities,  Quarterly  Reviews,  Mem 
bers  of  Parliament,  London  and  Provincial  Jour- 
nals, have  all  confirmed  the  sad  truth,  that  although 
the  peasantry  have  been  surrounded  with  overflow- 
ing granaries,  yet  '  those  who  till  the  earth  and 
make  it  lovely  and  fruitful  by  their  labors,  are  only 
allowed  the  slaveys  share  of  the  many  blessmgs 
they  produce.' 

"I  might  crowd  facts  together,  and  accumulate 
evidence,  but  the  case  would  be  no  more  strongly 
made  out.  Our  Republican  travellers  have  said 
little  about  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  any  class ;  much  less  have  they  thought  of 
looking  for  distress  in  the  English  cottage.  *  Little 
has  been  known,  even  in  England,  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  agricultural  distress  until  re- 
cently, and  they  have  cared  still  less  than  they 
knew.  All  hear  the  groans  of  the  factory  ope- 
ratives who  are  congregated  in  dense  masses  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns.  But  from  the 
scattered  and  isolated  position  of  the  country  la- 
borers, their  sufiferings  are  less  likely  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Poets,  who  vegetate  in  Grub  street 
attics,  may  sing  of  '  vine-clad  cottages,'  and  Re- 
publican tourists,  who  struggle  to  gain  admittance 
to  aristocratic  circles  abroad,  (and  this  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  any  foreigner,)  and  who  are  there 
flattered,  not  only  out  of  their  Republicanism,  but 
their  humanity,  may  say  a  thousand  soil  things  to 
lords  and  ladies,  and  England  being  a  paradise ;  it 
will  nevertheless  remain  true,  that  *  there  is  not  a 
step,  but  simply  a  hand's  breadth  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  agricultural  laborer  and  pau- 
perism.' " 

And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  "  happiest  pea- 
santry in  the  world."  And  it  is  from  the  midst  of 
this  mass  of  human  misery  and  destitution  that  a 


voice  comes  to  us  interceding  for  the  slave.  Strange 
infatuation  that  men  should  cross  the  ocean  for  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  when  wretchedness  and  sufier- 
ing,  in  their  worst  forms,  lie  at  their  own  doors, 
and  theories  of  starving  millions  are  ringing  thiough 
their  halls.  Let  our  reply  to  England  and  to  those 
other  nations,  which,  in  the  name  of  a  false  phi- 
lanthropy, would  tear  down  our  most  valued  domes- 
tic institutions,  be,  in  the  language  with  which  the 
Founder  of  our  faith  rebuked  this  blind  spirit  of 
intrusion,  '*  Hypocrite,  first  cast  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  mote  from  thy  brother's  eye." 

•The  quotations  which  I  have  made  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  Agricultural  laborers  for 
two  reasons — ^first,  because  most  of  the  Southern 
slaves  are  agricultural  laborers,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  compare  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  laborers  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries,  and  secondly,  because  there  seems 
to  prevail  here  a  very  mistaken  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  happy  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  En- 
gland. Were  it  deemed  necessary,  I  might  go  to 
the  collieries  and  there,  from  their  dark  depths,  fill 
up  the  picture  with  scenes  of  such  ineffable  horror, 
that  the  heart  sickens  at  the  recital.  I  might  go 
to  the  factories,  with  their  hecatombs  of  youthful 
victims,  sacrificed,  without  remorse  or  sympathy, 
upon  the  altar  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  policy.  But 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  I  pass  by  these  two  great 
marts  of  human  misery  with  but  one  citation  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec.  1840 :  "  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  behold  the  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  operative 
classes,  more  especially  that  which  is  found  in  the 
crowded  lanes  and  courts  of  the  larger  towns — the 
charnel  houses  of  our  race.  Emerging  from  their 
lairs  of  filth  and  disorder,  the  young  workers,  'ri- 
sing early  and  late  taking  rest,'  go  forth  that  they 
may  toil  through  ^/een,  sixteen,  nay,  seventeen  re- 
lentless  hours,  in  sinks  and  abysses,  oftentimes 
even  more  ofifensive  and  pernicious  than  the  holes 
they  have  quitted ;  enfeebled  in  health  and  exas- 
perated in  spirit,  having  neither  that  repose  which 
is  restorative  to  the  body,  nor  that  precious  medi- 
cine which  can  alone  tranquillize  the  soul,  they  are 
forced  to  live  and  die  as  though  it  were  the  inte- 
rest of  the  state  to  make  them  pigmies  in  strength 
and  heathens  in  religion." 

We  have  here  a  faithful  view  of  the  true  founda- 
tion upon  which  is  reared  the  colossal  grandeur  of 
the  English  nation.  Crime, poverty  and  ignorance 
are  the  pillars  which  support  the  most  stupendous 
monopoly  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  En- 
gland has  boasted,  and  still  boasts,  that  her  **  mer- 
chants are  princes."  Let  her  not  forget  that  her 
laborers  are  paupers.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
most  gorgeous  throne  in  Christendom  live  a  star- 
ving population. 
Why,  then,  should  the  slave  repine  at  liis  condi- 
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tion,  or  be  the  peculiar  object  of  sympathy !  He 
is  well-fed,  well-clolhed,  well-housed,  and  enjoys 
the  substantial  comforts  of  life.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  is  doomed  to  labor  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  realize  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  products  of 
his  labor.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  in 
herilance  of  the  working-man  every  where.  One 
portion  of  the  community  always  has,  and  always 
will  live  upon  the  labor  of  the  other  portion.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  African  slave  and  the 
European  operative  stand  upon  a  common  platform. 
Slavery — that  slavery  in  which  capital  has  held 
labor  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  is  the  irre- 
trievable destiny  of  both.  The  only  question  with 
the  operative  is — what  form  his  slavery  shall  as- 
sume 1  Shall  he  be  the  slave  of  a  mastery  whose 
interest  will  nurture  him  in  infancy,  and  whose  hu- 
manity will  provide  for  him  in  old  age ;  or  shall  he 
be  the  slave  of  the  community ^  which,  after  having 
by  its  cruel  exactions  made  him  a  "pigmy  in  strength 
and  a  heathen  in  religion,"  bequeaths  to  him,  in 
the  decline  of  his  days,  as  a  remuneration  for  a 
life  of  arduous  and  unremitted  toil  spent  in  its  ser- 
vice, the  happy  alternative  of  starvation,  or  the 
parish  ?  One  of  these  two  forms  of  servitude  is  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  throughout  the  world. 
Which  entails  the  least  sufiering  upon  its  victim  1 
This,  disguise  it  us  you  may,  is  the  true  question ! 
Let  the  actual  present  condition  of  the  African 
race  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  that 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  operatives  of 
England  answer  it.  W. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  eth.  1843. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  BARDS. 

Br$.  p.  COOKK. 

1  love  the  verse  of  England, 

Her  consecrated  lays, 
Which  tell  the  faithful  atory 

Of  life,  in  ancient  days. 

The  past  is  barred  by  siiadows, 
But  the  minstrels  march  before, 

And  guide  us,  with  their  music, 
To  the  breathing  life  of  yore. 

They  raise  up  clearest  visions 

To  greet  us,  every  where, 
And  they  bring  the  brave  old  voices 

To  stir  the  sunny  air. 

We  see  the  ships  of  conquest 

White  on  the  narrow  sea ; 
We  look  from  Battle  Abbey, 

On  the  hosts  of  Normandy. 

We  hear  the  horns  of  Rufus 

Out  on  the  dewy  mead  ; 
We  see  Wat  Tyrell's  arrow. 

And  the  dead  king's  flying  steed« 


We  go  with  gallant  Henry, 
Stealing  to  Woodstock  BoWer, 

To  meet  his  gentle  mistress, 
In  the  gentle  twilight  hour. 

We  see  Blondel  and  Richard, 
We  hear  the  songs  they  sing; 

We  mark  the  Dames  adjudging 
Betwixt  the  bard  and  king. 

We  see  the  iron  Barons 
Doing  that  famous  deed — 

Wringing  the  great  old  charter, 
From  John,  at  Runnymedc. 

We  ride  with  Eastcheap  Harry 
On  his  first  bloody  plain  ; 

We  hear  the  fat  knight's  moral 
On  Percy  Hotspur  slain. 

We  mark  the  waving  banners 
Of  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White, 

And  the  crookbaek,  on  his  charger. 
In  the  haze  of  Barnet  fight. 

We  see  the  eighth  King  Henry 

To  royal  Windsor  ride. 
And  the  fair  necked  Boleyn  reigning 

A  palfrey  al  his  side. 

We  join  Queen  Bess,  the  Virgin, 

And  prancingly  go  forth. 
To  hold  that  stately  revel 

In  stately  Kenil  worth. 

We  join  the  ruder  revels, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Where  outlaw  songs  are  chaunted. 
And  cans  clink  merrily. 

We  join  the  curtal  friar, 

And  doughty  Robinhood, 
And  Allan,  and  the  miller, 

At  feast  in  green  Sherwood. 

We  greet  maid  Marian  bringing 

The  collops  of  the  deer, 
And  pitchers  of  metheglin 

To  crown  the  woodland  cheer. 

We  lie  down  with  the  robbers 

At  coming  of  the  dark  ; 
We  rise  with  their  uprising 

At  singing  of  the  lark. 

We  rise  to  hear  the  ringing 
Of  the  abbey  bells  at  prime — 

The  bells  of  the  stately  abbeys 
Of  the  proud  old  priestly  time. 
♦  ■«  ♦  ♦ 

And  owe  we  not  these  visions 
Fresh  to  the  natural  eye — 

This  presence  in  old  story. 
To  the  sacred  art  and  high  ? — 

To  the  high  art  of  the  Poet, 

The  maker  of  the  lays  ? 
Doth  not  his  mighty  music 

Charm  back  the  ancient  days  ? 

Forever  more  be  honor 
To  the  voices  sweet  and  liold, 

That  thus  can  charm  the  shadows 
Fjpom  the  breathing  lif«  of  old  ! 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

, Delivered  before  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  of 
Alabama^  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Anniversary  of 
American  Independence, 

WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  CAROLINB  LIB  HENTZ. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Messenger  docts  not  admit  public 
addresses ;  but  as  not  many  of  ihem  are  in  the  poetical 
style,  and  the  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  and  pos- 
sesses much  poetical  merit,  an  exception  is  made  in  its 
favor.  The  subject  of  temperance,  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
intctcsting  and  exciting  that  now  engages  the  attention  of 
lar^e  portions  of  the  people  of  this  Country,  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  and  perhaps  we  owe  the  cause  an  offset  to  the 
*•  Familiar  Letters  to  my  readers,"  in  which  the  writer 
rather  threw  cold  water  upon  the  efforts  of  the  tetotallcrs. 

[Ed.  Mes». 
Is  there  a  freebom  heart,  that  does  not  burn 
With  patriot  fires,  to  meet  this  day's  return  ? 
That  does  not  feel  each  lx>unding  life-pulse  thrill, 
As  the  loud  paeans  roll  from  hill  to  hill — 
And  echoing  as  thoy  thunder  on  the  gale, 
In  jubilation  sweep  from  vale  to  vale? 
No ! — in  this  living  mass,  there  is  not  one, 
Who  does  not  glory  as  Columbia's  son, 
More  proud  such  lofty  ancealry  to  own. 
Than  claim  the  lineal  grandeur  of  a  throne — 
For  every  name  recorded  on  the  scroll 
Of  seventy-tix^  is  blazoned  on  the  soul. 
In  characters  of  strength,  and  depth,  and  tight, 
Resplendent  stars  of  a  despotic  night! 
Yes !  on  this  great  commemorative  day, 
Memento  of  a  race  now  passed  away, 
Gathering  around  our  country's  altar,  we, 
The  children  of  the  dauntless  and  the  free. 
Would  consecrate  the  memory  of  our  sires, 
Where  once  they  knelt,  round  Freedom's  vestal  fires — 
Oh  !  men  of  eagle  souls  and  lion  w  ill- 
Are  ye  not  present,  warm  and  conscious  still  f 
Has  not  a  mighty,  an  o'er  mastering  power 
Waked  your  death-slumbers,  this  inspiring  hourT 
How  can  ye  sleep,  wlien  myriad  banneis  wave. 
Like  star-gemmed  rainbows  o'er  each  ancient  grave  T 
When  the  four  winds  your  names  in  triumph  bear. 
And  freedom  calls  you,  from  your  lonely  lair? 
Hark  !  to  a  voice,  like  galeu  through  forest  gloom. 
Deep,  sweet  and  solemn,  from  our  father's  tomb. 

Wo  are  coming,  we  are  coming. 

Not  in  winding  sheet,  or  shroud — 
Nor  with  burnished  arms,  illuming. 

Lightning-like,  the  battle  cloud. 

As  the  wind,  with  viewless  motion. 

In  the  spirit's  power  we  come — 
Sweeping  back,  o'er  Time's  dark  ocean. 

Mystic  travellers,  we  roam. 

We  have  heard  the  cannon's  thunder. 

As  o'er  every  hill  it  burst- 
Peal  on  peal,  it  rent  asunder 

Chains  that  locked  our  slumbering  dost ; 

We  hare  seen  our  flag  unfolding. 
To  the  freebom  breath  of  heaven-^ 

While  the  glorious  sight  beholding, 
Lo !  Death's  marble  gates  were  riven. 

By  the  bosom's  deep  pulsation. 
By  the  hushed  and  trembling  breath. 

Mingling  with  a  living  nation. 
Glide  the  shadowy  sons  of  death. 


We  are  gliding,  we  are  gliding. 

In  your  midst  an  unseen  band — 
Feet,— once  waves  of  war  dividing. 

Hands, — ^that  grasped  the  battle  brand. 

We  have  tossed  on  couches  gory, 
That  yovr  brows  in  peace  might  sleep — 

We  have  toiled  in  fields  of  glory, — 
You  the  golden  harvest  reap. 

We  haye  borne  the  heat  and  burden. 

Of  a  day  of  wrongs  and  fears ; — 
Be  ir  yotirt,  to  watch  the  guerdon 

We  have  won  through  blood  and  team. 

Tis  yon  banner,  proudly  floating, 

Freedom's  oriflammc  of  stars— 
For  those  stripes  our  veins  were  spouting, 

Every  beam  was  bought  with  scars. 

Should  that  banner  meet  pollution, 

From  a  tyrant's  crushing  tread. 
Crimson  deep  be  the  ablution. 

O'er  its  sullied  honors  shed. 

If  disunion's  fingers  rending 

Tear  the  mingling  lines  apart- 
Let  the  folds,  with  grave-like  winding. 

Shroud  a  nation's  broken  heart. 

As  rolls  the  war-drum  o'er  a  chieftain's  bed- 
So  dies  away  the  anthem  of  the  dead. 

Years  following  years  are  past,  since  first  this  day 
Was  hallowed  thus,  and  years  will  pass  away, 
O'er  countless  years,  and  still  this  annual  rite 
Shall  be  the  time-mark  of  their  pauseless  flight— 
A  pillar,  towering  through  the  mist,  to  tell 
To  unborn  ages,  what  the  past  befell. 

Ye've  read  in  holy  page*  the  wondrous  theme 
Of  Israel's  pilgrimage, — how  Jordan's  stream 
Rolled  refluent,  and  disclosed  its  rocky  bed. 
Bared  by  the  arm  of  God,  for  man  to  tread — 
And  how  the  tribes,  at  Joshua's  command. 
Heaved  twelve  grey  stones  upon  the  promised  land. 
What  said  the  chief,  when  'mid  the  waves,  they  bore 
Those  rocks,  as  dry  as  Arab's  burning  shore  ? — 
*^  Take  them,"  he  said,  "  and  a  memorial  raise 
Of  granite  strength,  to  everlasting  days — 
And  when  your  locks  are  white,  and  round  your  knees 
Your  children's  children  cling,  then  point  to  these. 
And  tell  them  how  the  God  of  Israel  dried 
Beneath  your  feet,  dark  Jordan's  conscious  tide,'* 

People,  more  favored  than  those  men  of  old. 
Back  from  your  feet  oppression's  waves  have  rolled  : 
The  same  high  Power,  that  severed  Jordan**  flood, 
Has  led  our  country  safe  through  paths  of  blood — 
Sustained  the  arm;  which  Freedom's  ark  upheld. 
Though  storms  assailed  and  threatening  billows  swelled. 
What  monument  is  reared?  Each  bosom  shrine 
In  this  broad  land  bears  a  memorial  sign — 
A  sign,  that  shall  unperishing  remain. 
When  Time  has  crushed  the  rocks  on  Gilgal's  plain. 

But  there  are  nobler  triumphs  for  the  page. 
Rich  with  the  records  of  the  present  age. 
What,  though  the  British  Lion  crouched  below 
The  conquering  Eagle, — still  another  foe. 
More  deadly,  lingered  on  our  forest  soil. 
Hiding  in  ambush  its  envenomed  coil— 
A  moral  Python,  terrible  in  strength. 
Trailing  with  stealthy  pace,  its  slimy  length— 
With  scorching  breath,  and  poison-dripping  fangs. 
Piercing  vitality  with  those  dire  pangs, 
A  foretaste  of  the  immortal  fiires  of  hell. 
The  deathless  worm,  tlie  flame  unquenchable. 
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This  serpent  monster,  swelling,  lengthening  crept 

Even  o*er  the  graves,  where  our  forefsthers  slept ; 

Diirted  *mid  Lore's  sweet  flowers  iia  forked  tongue, 

Mingled  its  hiss  with  strsins  bj  rapture  sung — 

Glided  around  the  household  heanh,  and  Kpread 

Its  hideous  volume,  by  the  dying  bed. 

Surely  man  turned  with  horror  and  disgust. 

And  crushed  the  demon  reptile  in  the  dust, 

Or  fled  in  wild  and  impotent  dispair. 

Far  as  ihe  winds  of  Heaven  bis  flight  could  bear. 

No !  with  bland  smiles,  he  hailed  the  loathsome  guest — 

Hugged  in  his  arms,  and  to  his  bosom  prest,^ 

Fed  it,  a  vampire,  from  his  life's  best  vein— 

And  laughed  to  see  its  thirst  his  being  drain — 

Then  woman's  trusting  heart  was  made  to  yield 

A  fountain,  in  its  inmost  depths  unseal'd— 

And  infant  innocence,  in  beauty's  bud, 

Was  offered,  bathed  in  iu  own  spotless  blood. 

Oh  !  for  the  arm  of  Washington,  to  stem 

The  waves  of  woe,  that  must  our  land  o'erwbelm ! 

Oh !  for  the  mind  of  Franklin,  to  unwind 

The  lightning  chains,  which  man's  great  spirit  bind! 

Oh  !  for  the  might  of  that  departed  race, 

That  once  redeemed  our  nation  from  disgrace  I 

But  listen— a  voice  like  the  silver-tongue'd  bird. 
Over  mountain  and  valley,  in  music  is  heard — 
And  a  step  like  the  tread  of  a  night-falling  shower, 
Soft,  stilly  and  light,  steals  the  dew  from  the  flower- 
Through  the  mist  there's  the  gleam  of  a  crystalline  rod — 
The  face  of  an  angel— the  hand  of  a  God — 
One  touch  of  that  wand,  and  the  monster  is  laid, 
At  the  feet  of  the  captives,  his  dark  coils  have  made : — 
The  victor  is  vanquished — the  victim  is  free — 
And  millions  rejoioe  in  one  deep  jubilee. 
The  land,  which  once  drank  of  the  blood  of  the  brave. 
Is  cleansed  from  its  stains,  by  the  pure  sparkling  wave; 
The  goblet  is  dashed  from  the  bacchanal's  lip. 
Who  leans  his  hot  brow,  where  the  cool  fountains  drip — 
The  cup  of  the  drunkard  is  filled — but  the  hue 
Is  no  longer  of  wine — but  the  paltf,  pearly  dew, 
And  water,  cold  water  now  flows  in  the  liowl. 
Where  the  fire-current  burnt  into  body  and  soul — 
Oh !  guard,  ye  ruiVre- ransomed  from  bondage  and  shame. 
From  future  pollution  your  glorious  narne-^ 
Your  lip  to  the  streamlet,— your  hand  to  the  blade. 
Then  death  to  the  foes  that  your  bosom  invade— 
For  bold  be  the  band,  whose  strong  sinews  are  nursed 
By  drops,  that  from  rocks  of  the  mountain  side  burst — 
And  dauntless  the  heart,  that  by  passion  assailed. 
Has  triumphed,  iQ  truth's  golden  panoply  mailed. 

CONCLVDINO  OPS. 

Oh !  sound  the  loud  anthem,  exultingly  sound, 

From  bis  slumbers  inebriate  the  giant  is  waking. 
He  has  broken  the  withes,  that  around  him  were  bound, 
The  wiles  of  the  syren  indignant  forsaking — 
Though  the  locks  he  has  worn 
Of  their  glory  are  shorn. 
They  shall  once  more  the  brow  of  his  manhood  adorn  ; 
Then  sound  the  loud  anthem,  round  Liberty's  shrine, 
And  pour  a  libation,— but  not  the  red  wine ! 

Rejoice— for  the  land  of  the  martyrs  of  old 

Has  heav'd  the  foul  weight  that  its  bosom  was  crushing^— 
O'er  the  stains  of  pollution  a  bright  wave  is  roU'd — 
And  springs  lately  dry  are  with  melody  gushing, — 
O'er  the  silver-fac'd  tide, 
See  the  swan  gently  glide. 
And  fold  its  white  wings  by  the  proud  Eagle's  side** 
Oh!  sound  ibe  loud  anthem,  round  Liberty's  shrine, 
And  pour  a  libation,— bat  not  the  red  wine. 


As  the  gems  of  the  night  more  resplendently  glow 

When  their  beams  in  the  mirror  of  ocean  are  shining, — 
So  the  stars  of  our  Freedom  more  brightness  shall  throw 
When  their  rays  with  the  gleam  of  the  waves  are  com- 
bining ; — 

May  they  ever  unite. 
In  their  beauty  and  light. 
And  chase  from  this/itr  land  the  shadows  of  night; 
Oh !  sound  the  loud  anthem,  round  Liberty's  shrine. 
And  pour  a  libation,— but  not  the  red  wine. 


A  VISIT  TO  LUTHER'S  CELL.* 

By  T.  C.  Rbynolds,  LL.  D.  Heidclbergensis. 

Leaving  the  church,  the  Sacristan  conducted  me 
through  a  narrow  street  of  very  ancient  buildings, 
called  the  Collegien  Gasse,  or  College  Street,  to 
the  ancient  Augustine  Convent  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  town  near  the  Elster  Gate.  In  going  thither 
we  passed  an  antiquated  building  very  unimposing  in 
its  appearance,  and  not  very  large,  on  which  was 
placed  a  tablet  with  the  inscription : 

Hier  wohnte,  lehrte  and  starb  Melancthon. 
Here  dwelt  and  taught  and  died  Melancthon. 

Nothing,  as  I  was  told,  remained  which  connected 
the  building  with  its  great  occupant  of  yore,  aud 
I,  therefore,  to  my  subsequent  great  regret,  did  not 
enter  it.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  the  market- 
place, in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  building  not 
remarkable  in  any  respect.  In  this  market-place 
stands,  under  a  canopy  of  cast  iron,  a  statue  in  the 
same  metal,  of  Luther  in  his  usual  costume,  a  monk's 
dress,  and  the  open  Bible  in  his  hand.  It  was  exe- 
cuted very  recently  by  Schadow,  one  of  the  first 
living  sculptors  of  Germany,  for  the  Prussian 
Government,  which  gave  it  its  present  location. 
On  the  pedestal  are  inscribed  the  words 

*•  I&t's  Gottes  Werk,  so  wird's  bestehn, 
Ist's  Menschen  Werk,  wird's  untergehen." 

If  work  of  God,  'twill  ever  stand, 
'Twill  perish  if  from  man's  weak  hand. 

The  sun  was  now  about  an  hour  high  and  the  mar- 
ket-place was  filled  with  peasants  from  the  country, 
loaded  with  heavy  burthens  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  women  kept  up  a  continued  chatter  in  the 
singing  Saxon  dialect,  and  the  men,  with  true  rustic 
curiosity,  were  chiefly  employed  in  watching  the 
movements  of  my  strangership.  Around  the  base 
of  the  statue  a  few  flower-girls  were  collected, 
proffering  their  treasures  with  a  grace  of  entreaty 
'twas  impossible  to  resist. 

A  few  moments  more  brought  us  to  the  gate  of 
the  Convent.     This  building  was  purchased  by 

*  In  the  "  Visit  to  the  Graves  of  Luther  and  Melancthon," 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Messenger,  the  following 
errata  (which  aflfect  the  sense)  are  to  be  noted :  on  p.  642, 
for  Russia  read  Prussia^  for  and  mHea  read  and  three  or  four 
miles;  on  p.  643,  for  variety  read  rarity;  on  p,  644,  for  South" 
em  read  Lutheran. 
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Luther's  childreQ  after  his  death,  and  devoted  to 
the  as^  of  the  once  famoas  University  of  Witten- 
berg— which  some  of  my  readers  may  recollect  is 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare  as  the  place  where  Ham- 
let studied.  The  University  was  united  by  the 
Government  about  twenty  years  ago  with  that  of 
Haile,  in  disregard  of  the  associations  connected 
with  its  name  as  the  nurse  of  the  Reformation^  and 
despite  the  murmurs  of  its  Saxon  subjects.  It  is 
now  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  theological  institute 
faere^  but  the  Faculty  has  been  transferred  to  Halle, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  now  ranks  as  the  first 
theological  school  in  Germany. 

The  entrance,  through  an  antiquated  arched  gate- 
way under  the  North  wing,  conducts  into  a  spa- 
cious court.     This  is  open  to  the  East,  where  it 
borders  on  the  city  ramparts,  but  surrounded  with 
buildings  two  stories  high  on  all  the  other  sides. 
We  crossed  over  to  the  South  wing  and,  on  the 
South-east  corner  of  the  court,  passed  up  a  wind- 
ing stair-case  in  a  small  tower  jutting  out  of  the 
line  of  building.     Arrived  at  the  top,  we  entered  a 
dark,  narrow  ante-chamber:  the  old  oaken  door 
creaked  upon  its  hinges  as  the  Sacristan  solemnly 
opened  it  and  we  were  ushered  into 
LUTHER'S  CELL. 
^Twas  in  this  apartment  he  meditated  a  change  in 
the  religion  of  Europe  and  formed  his  plans  of  re- 
sistance to  the  Pope.     Tlie  room  stands  just  as  he 
left  it.     'Tis  about  12  or  15  feet  square  and  about 
10  feet  in  height — a  small  space,  but  large  enough 
to  think  great  thoughts  in.     The  oaken  walls  and 
iioor  are  black  with  age  and  a  part  of  the  latter  is 
almost  completely  rotten — 'tis  the  plank  upon  which 
the  Monk  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  and  fro  in 
his  meditative  moments.'   Against  the  West  wall 
is  an  old  oaken  bench  in  front  of  which  is  a  large 
and  clumsy  oaken  table.     On  this  bench  the  Re- 
former used  to  sit  and  on  this  table  once  lay  his 
Bible  and  writing  materials :  thd  ink-spots  are  still 
to  be  discerned.     I  wished  for  a  moment  to  cut  one 
of  these  spots  out  with  my  pen  knife,  but  I  hesi- 
tated to  commit  such  a  sacrilege  until  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so  had  passed.     A  young  lady  of 
Weimar,  who,  on  a  visit  to  the  Library  of  that 
city,  had  slily  cut  out  a  small  piece  of  Luther's 
gown,  the  veritable  Simon  Pure  monk's  dress  itself, 
ofiered  me  a  thread,  or  ravelling  from  it.     As  the 
theft  was  already  committed,  I  felt  few  scruples  of 
conscience ;  but  my  gallantry  did  not  permit  my 
taking  advantage  of  the  lady's  kindness  to  lesson 
the  value  of  her  relic.     'Twas  the  severest  test 
my  gallantry  has  been  put  to,  and  since  I  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  such  trifles,  I  would  not  insure  its 
resisting  a  similar  temptation  now. 

To  return  to  my  subject :  as  Luther  sat  on  this 
bench,  before  him  was  the  outer  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, and  on  his  left  hand  was  the  solitary  large 
window  through  which  the  light  poured  full  upon 
the  sacred  page  he  was  perusing.    The  talkative 


Sacristan  pointed  out  to  me  the  curious  panes  of 
glass  in  the  window  and  the  coarse  but  strong  archi- 
tecture of  the  room.  This  window  is  in  the  old 
Gothic  form,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top.  The 
panes  of  glass  are  round  and  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  thin  at  the  edges  and  gradually 
thickening,  like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  towards  the 
middle  which  was  rough  and  broken  on  the  surface. 
Thus  each  distinct  pane  must  have  been  separately 
manufactured,  and  not  cut  out  of  a  larger  plate,  as 
at  the  present  day;  and,  doubtless,  economy  too  in- 
fluenced the  monks  in  selecting  such  small  glasses, 
inasmuch  as  when  one  was  unluckily  broken  it 
wonld  cost  less  to  replace  it  than  if  it  were  larger. 
These  small  panes  or  plates  of  glass  are  soldered 
into  metal  frames  and  the  window  opens  in  the 
middle,  each  side  opening  and  closing  like  a  shutter. 
The  windows  in  all  Continental  houses  are  con- 
structed in  this  manner  to  this  day,  and,  to  give  a 
strange  instance  of  difference  in  taste,  the  people 
of  the  Continent  look  upon  our  mode  of  raising 
our  windows,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  as  barbarous, 
antiquated  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide  the  matter,  but  leave  it  with  the 
expression  of  my  preference  of  the  Continental 
windows,  simply  because  such  a  window  can  be 
thrown  entirely  open  from  top  to  bottom,  while  at 
least  one  half  of  our  windows  must  be  always 
closed  and  be  useful  only  in  admitting  light. 

Two  coarse,  clumsily  made  oaken  chairs  stand 
facing  each  other  by  the  window.  In  these,  Lu- 
ther's visitors  and  select  disciples  sat  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips. 
The  closets  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  also  the 
stove,  made  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  of 
baked  clay  and  having  on  its  sides  rude  figures  in 
basso  relievo  of  the  four  Evangelists.  'Tis  a  large 
and  clumsy  afi^air,  but  in  character  with  the  room. 
Just  such  stoves  are  used  by  the  Germans  at  the 
present  day — so  stereotype  and  unchanging  are  the 
habits  of  that  nation — 'twere  well  for  them,  if  in 
their  religious  opinions,  at  least  in  those  of  a  large 
number  of  their  educated  men,  they  had  departed 
as  little  from  the  paths  of  their  forefathers.  His 
book-case  was  shown  me.  I  doubt  if  it  could  con- 
tain the  works  of  the  Fathers  alone,  but  the  sturdy 
and  soaring  genius  of  Luther  probably  little  re- 
lished those  pious  but  prosy  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
In  this  apartment  are  kept  full-length  portraits 
of  Luther  and  Melanethon  in  their  monastic  dress, 
and  on  either  side  similar  portraits  of  their  friends 
and  protectors,  Frederic  the  Wise  and  John  the 
Steadfast  in  their  costume  as  Electors  of  Saxony 
and  Arch-Marshalls  of  the  Empire.  All  these  por- 
traits are  by  Cranach.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  covered  with  names,  the  most  remarkable 
among  which  is  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  written 
with  his  own  hand  over  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
dormitory.  It  is  written  with  chalk,  in  the  Rus- 
sian character  (which  resembles  the  Greek) — Petr. 
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For  its  preserratioa  it  has  been  covered  with  a 
glass-case. 

We  proceeded  through  the  dormitory,  (an  apart- 
ment rendered  worthy  of  notice  solely  by  the  fact 
that  in  it  the  Reformer  was  accustomed  to  sleep,) 
and  a  passage  without  a  window,  into  Luther^s 
lecture  room,  which  he  used  until  the  concourse  of 
his  hearers  became  so  great  that  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  to  a  larger  hall.  It  is  now  not  much 
more  capacious  than  his  cell,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  then  included  a  room  adjoining,  now  filled 
with  rubbish.  With  that  room  it  would  form  an 
apartment  about  20  feet  by  50.  In  it  stands  the 
chatechistry  which  Luther  used  for  chatechising 
and  for  lecturing :  Uis  ornamented  with  portraits  of 
Luther  and  the  first  Rector  of  the  University,  and 
also  with  the  arms  of  the  University  encircling  a 
portrait  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  its  founder.  The 
chatechistry  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  pulpit  of  plain 
oaken  wood  painted.  On  one  side  of  it  stand 
against  the  wall  fulMength  portraits  of  Luther  and 
the  Elector  just  named,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
similar  likeness  of  the  unfortunate  John  Frederic 
the  Magnanimous,  or  more  properly,  the  Great- 
Bouled,  the  last  of  the  Ernestine  Electors  of  Saxony. 
These  portraits  are  all  by  Lucas  Cranach,  whose 
also  is  the  altar  piece  preserved  in  this  room  and 
representing  Christ  upon  the  cross — an  old,  but 
otherwise  not  remarkable  painting,  far  inferior  to 
most  of  the  works  of  this  excellent  artist,  nearly 
all  of  which,  in  my  various  journeys  during  a  four 
years  sojourn  in  Germany,  I  have  seen.  There  is 
also  here  an  old  wood  engraving  on  wood,  instead 
of  on  paper.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Luther,  very  accu- 
rate, and  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  in 
its  infancy.  In  a  case,  in  this  room,  are  preserved 
several  relics  of  the  Reformer ;  his  beer  can,  of 
earthen-ware,  is,  as  is  well  known,  quite  capacious : 
it  would  hold  a  little  more  than  two  quarts.  Here 
is  also  a  piece  of  embroidery  by  his  wife,  represent- 
ing the  emblems  of  Christ^s  passion,  the  cross,  spears, 
crown  of  thorns,  &c. 

In  a  corner  of  this  portrait  of  Luther,  as  if  more 
in  mockery  than  in  pride,  stand  his  family  coat  of 
arms  and  one  which  he  framed  for  himself.  The 
former  I  did  not  particularly  notice,  but  the  latter, 
as  the  Reformer's  own  design,  deserves  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  made  in  complete  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  Herald's  Office  and  is  rather  a  mystic 
emblem  than  a  wordly  ensign  of  nobility.  In  the 
centre  is  a  cross,  lying  on  a  heart,  which  again  lies 
on  a  rose  floating  in  a  sea  of  blood,*  bonnded  by  a 
golden  ring.  The  explanation  is  this :  the  heart 
bearing  the  cross  of  Christianity  and  resting  on 
the  rose  (the  emblem  of  Truth)  will  reach  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  an  eternity  of  supreme  bliss, 
(the  boundless  ring  being  the  emblem  of  eternity, 
and  gold  representing  all  that  is  valuable  and  ex- 
cellent.) 
*ln  restoring  the  painting  this  by  mistake  was  painted  blue, 


We  retraced  onr  steps,  and  from  a  window  in 
the  tower  containing  the  stair-case,  the  Sacristan 
pointed  out  to  me  the  tree  which  now  marks  the 
spot,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  Elster  gate, 
to  the  East  of  the  town,  where  Luther  publicly 
burnt  the  Papal  Bull  by  which,  Leo  the  X.  con- 
demned his  doctrines  and  excommunicated  him  as 
an  obstinate  heretic,  Dec.  1 0th,  1520. 

We  descended  the  steps  and  were  met  by  a  party 
of  travelling  journeymen,  anxious  to  see  the  cell  of 
Luther.  The  good  Sacristan  did  not  seem  over- 
pleased  at  their  apparition,  for  they  usually  visit 
such  places  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  their  means 
do  not  permit  them  to  renumerate  the  Sacristan 
for  his  trouble  on  any  liberal  scale.  Nevertheless 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  this,  in  Europe  so  needy 
class,  even  a  germ  of  higher  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, and  where  a  taste  for  the  elevated  and  for 
something  above  the  common-place  in  life  has  not 
existed  before,  His  often  engendered  by  the  sight  of 
works  of  art,  or  the  mysterious  influence  which  the 
scenes  of  great  events  exercise  over  every  soul  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  slipped  his  fee  into  the 
Sacristan*s  hand,  and  exchanging  our  adiea  with 
uncovered  heads,  as  the  good  old  custom  in  Ger* 
many  still  requires,  we  parted  and,  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  for  ever.  The  memory  of  that  wan 
and  melancholy  old  man  still  lingers  in  my  bosom 
and  gives  the  tombs  which  he  guarded  even  a  still 
greater  hold  upon  my  aflfection  and  my  remem- 
brance. 

I  returned  rapidly  to  the  Post-Hoose,  and  was 
soon  again  on  my  way.  The  clumsy  old  diligence 
rattled  along  the  roughly-paved  streets,  the  sen- 
tinel threw  open  the  ponderoos  gates  of  the  pas- 
sage under  the  Southern  ramparts,  the  draw-bridge 
was  quickly  passed,  and  I  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  ^*  abounding  and  rejoicing"  Elbe.  Be- 
fore me  lay  the  plain  on  which  Charles  V.,  three 
centuries  ago,  encamped  with  his  powerful  besieg- 
ing host. 

The  Spaniard  caone  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
His  cohorts  all  glittering  in  purple  and  gold, 

aided  by  the  crafly  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to 
crush  the  last  hopes  of  the  captive  Elector.  Be- 
hind me  were  the  ramparts  which  the  brave  citi- 
zens of  Wittenberg,  under  the  heroic  Sybella  of 
Cleves,  defended  against  the  concentrated  might  of 
the  German  Empire  under  its  greatest  Emperor, 
until  Charles,  by  threatening  the  life  of  the  Elector, 
obtained  from  the  fears  of  an  aflfectionate  wife  what 
he  had  failed  to  gain  in  honorable  combat.  My 
fancy  bringing  all  these  things  before  my  mind's 
eye  was  fast  carrying  me  back  into  those  martial 
times,  when  the  merry  notes  of  the  postillion^s  hom 
roused  me  from  my  reverie,  and  the  heated  dust 
rushing  into  the  windows  of  the  coach  soon  con- 
vinced me  of  the  disagreeable  reality  that  I  was 
rolling  along  one  of  the  most  sandy  and  dusty  roads 
in  all  his  Prussian  Majesty's  dominions. 
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An  able  writer,  in  a  late  nnmber  of  the  Southern 
Review,  has  remarked  "  The  Hebrew  nation  fur- 
nishes the  only  instance  in  which  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  torch  of  the  world^s  advance  has  proved 
a  curse  to  the  bearers :  again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fate  and  destinies  of  Cain,  though  tho  judg- 
ment has  fallen  most  heavily  here." 

^Tis  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  same  remark 
is  strictly  true  with  respect  to  the  German  nation. 
Such  have  been  the  evils  arising  4o  that  country 
from  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Reformation, 
that  many  of  her  writers  are  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  a  fit  compeer  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
greatest  evil  ever  inflicted  on  that  people.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  dissension  and  thirty  years  of 
civil  war  are  but  items  in  this  catalogue  of  calami- 
ties. A  dismembered  Empire,  total  loss  of  pat- 
riotic feelings  the  complete  extinction  of  individual 
freedom  and  the  establishment  of  innumerable  petty, 
though  iron  despotisms,  eiL tensive  immorality  and 
irreligion  were  the  boons  conferred  on  Germany  by 
theu  religious  wars  originating  in  the  Reformation. 
The  effects  of  these  wars  are  still  distinctly  tracea- 
ble in  Germany.  The  places  which  have  been 
rendered  most  famous,  by  a  strange  coincidence 
and  fatality,  have  received  a  double  portion  of  this 
inheritance  of  evil.  Wittenberg  is  a  decayed  and 
lifeless  fortress,  Augsburg  an  impoverished  city, 
deprived  of  its  independence  and  fast  losing  its 
wealth ;  Worms  and  Spire  mere  collections  of 
lioveis  and  the  magnificent  castles  of  Heidelberg 
and  the  Wartburg  mere  heaps  of  ruins. 

But,  nevertheless,  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  good  and  the  evil,  as  well  to  the  Roman  as  to 
the  Protestant  Church,  to  the  states,  as  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  must  convince  us  that  the  former 
greatly  predominates.  The  hand  of  man,  busy  for 
two  centuries  in  repairing  the  evil  which  a  few 
years  of  war  bad  done,  has  now  restored  to  the 
Empire  its  former  prosperity,  character  and  intel- 
lectual vigor.  Evil  has  been  endured  for  a  season, 
but  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Reformation  will 
continue  to  be  felt  for  ever. 

.  I  recollect  seeing  in  the  newspapers,  several 
years  ago,  a  statement  that  Martin  Luther,  a  citi- 
zen of  Cologne,  and  the  only  remaining  descen- 
dant of  the  Reformer  had  been  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  his  poverty  and 
old  age,  the  open-hearted  and  open-handed  charity, 
for  which  that  church  has  always  been  eminent, 
was  extended  to  him,  and  gratitude  or  conviction 
induced  him  to  embrace  its  faith.  So  went  the 
tale,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct.  A 
few  years  ago,  this  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Luther 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  communion  and  faith  of 
that  church  at  which  his  ancestor  and  namesake, 
three  centuries  before,  had  aimed  so  vigorous  a 
blow.  The  blood  of  Luther  has  now  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  Melancthon  also 
no  descendant  exists  to  cherish  his  name  and  honor 


his  memory.  They  now  belong  to  us  all,  their 
characters  and  deeds  to  History,  and  their  bright 
example  to  you,  reader,  and  to  me  and  sdi  man- 
kind.* 

*  I  am  indebted  to  John  Siegling,  Esq.  of  Charleston, 
who  has  resided,  during  his  nhisence  abroad,  for  some  time  in 
Erfurt,  for  the  information  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  La- 
ther still  exists  in  that  city,  who  claim  descent  from  the 
Reformer.  As  the  information  came  to  me  after  writing  tho 
above,  the  reader  will  excuse  my  not  amending  my  perora- 
tion accordingly. 


SONNETS. 


BT  XVVA  M.  HIRST. 


LIFE. 

Alas,  alas,  alas  !  and  what  is  life? 
A  dreaming  of  dim  dreams  and  their  forgetting — 
A  star  of  beauty,  in  its  rising,  setting— 
A  white  plume  seen  and  sinking  in  the  strife 
Of  hoping — yearning  for  what  Time  will  sweep 
Away  unheeding;  and  no  more — no  more ! 
We  walk  the  earth  ;  but  on  the  shadowy  shore 
Beyond  the  stars— beyond  the  azure  deep—  " 
Beyond  the  purple  verge  of  infinite  space, 
The  immortal  Soul  of  Man  shall  iiv«  again — 
Live  where  its  glories  never  more  may  wane. 
And  where  its  nobler  memories  will  efface 
All  thoughts  which  rend  the  solemn  pall  away, 
I1iat  shrouds  the  meanness  of  its  primal  clay. 

LONELINESS. 
It  is  a  sad,  sad  thing  to  be  alone — 
Alone  within  a  world  so  bright  as  this — 
To  meet  at  night  no  light  and  welcome  kiss 
And  hear  no  answer  to  our  heavy  moan. 
Save,  loud  without,  the  solemn  organ  lone  . 
Of  the  wild  wintry  winds  about  the  eaves. 
Or  rustling  in  the  woods  the  withering  leaves — 
Alas,  alas !  for  early  hopes — lhey*ve  flown ! 
Their  song  brought  back  no  echo  and— they  died — 
(Died,  like  an  infant  sinking  into  rest. 
And  seeking  heaven  from  its  mother's  breast !) 
Leaving  me  nothing  but  my  iron  pride — 
Pride  which  I  wrap  around  mc,  as  I  tread 
The  ways  of  life,  the  living  and — the  dead. 
Phihuielphia,  November ^  1843. 


MR.  WEBSTER'S  BUNKER  HILL  ORATION. 

Josephua,  after  somewhere  enumerating  with  his 
characteristic  terseness  and  accuracy  the  leading 
features  that  should  direct  and  adorn  the  writings 
of  the  historiographer,  has  observed,  that  men  oflen 
acquire  fame  for  originality  and  invention  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  justice.  After  the  interren- 
tion  of  so  many  centuries  since  the  very  appro- 
priate application  of  this  reflection  to  the  relator  of 
historical  events,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  de- 
scended to  us  in  this  age  of  literary  warfare  and 
rivalship  with  a  peculiar  and  renewed  force  of 
truth  attached  to  it— belonging  equally  to  the  rheto- 
rician with  the  historian.  Orators  especially,  in 
their  ardor  for  literary  distinction  and  eminence 
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[December, 


sometimes  sink  the  sterner  precepts  of  the  logi 
cian  into  the  windings  of  the  sophist,  and  to  con 
form  facts  and  circumstances  to  the  illustration  of 
some  particular  end,  distort  and  blemish  by  a  mere 
creation  of  the  brain  the  more  authentic  relations 
of  stern,  uncompromising  truth.  To  declare  the 
oration  of  Mr.  Webster  at  Bunker  Hill  not  to  be  in 
many  respects  censurable  on  this  account,  would 
be  but  an  acknowledgment  that  the  other  colonies 
of  the  United  States  were  only  the  abettors  and 
assistants  of  Massachusetts  in  the  vigorous  and 
victorious  prosecution  of  the  war  of  American 
Independence,  and  not,  as  they  really  were,  sharers 
and  participants  in  the  toil,  blood  and  glory  of  that 
eventful  epoch !  For,  in  speaking  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster  is  not  alone 
content  with  asserting  the  superiority  of  the  motive^ 
that  induced  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  Western  world,  beyond  that  of  all 
other  emigrations  of  a  similar  character,  but  his  posi- 
tions establish  the  principle  that  one  of  the  battles 
of  Massachusetts  was  of  itself  the  achievement  of 
our  liberty,  and  therefore,  to  draw  a  very  fair  corol- 
lary, the  efforts  of  the  other  members  of  the  "  old 
thirteen"  were  but  secondary  and  not  of  primal 
importance  to  a  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
I  include  all  other  emigrations  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter with  Virginia,  for  in  the  comparison  insti- 
tuted between  her  and  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, if  he  does  not  by  inference  refer  to  all  the 
other  colonists,  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
invidiousness  on  his  part,  in  singling  out  Virginia 
from  among  her  other  sisters  of  the  Union  as  an 
object  of  attack  and  unworthy  comparison,  not  at 
all  becoming  the  motives  that  should  influence  the 
actions  of  a  great  and  liberal  mind ;  and  would  be 
strong  presumptive  evidence  to  prove  upon  him- 
self what  he  deprecates  in  others,  that  upon  that 
day's  worship,  he  "  stood  there  with  the  strifes  of 
local  interests  festering  and  rankling  in  his  heart." 
Conceding  to  Mr.  Webster's  oration  all  those  emi- 
nently gifted  qualities  that  characterize  the  effusions 
of  his  mind  ;  combining  much  felicity  in  the  con- 
ception and  arrangement  of  its  parts  with  great 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  some  of  his  his- 
torical facts — nor  wanting  either  in  that  peculiar 
power  of  analysis  and  condensation,  by  which,  as 
with  a  wand  of  logic,  he  reduces  and  sublimates 
those  facts,  and  builds  upon  their  elemental  parts 
some  of  the  sublimest  structures  of  his  mind ;  yet 
there  is  much  to  reprehend  in  the  omission  of 
occurrences  intervening  between  the  transpiring 
of  events  related,  and  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
sequences deduced  from  those  events,  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  chain  of  proof  by  which  his  most 
important  positions  are  established.  Nor  in  the 
ardor  of  zeal  to  maintain  by  reasoning  the  excel- 
lence of  his  theme,  has  he  left  unspared  from  the 
vast  crucible  of  his  searching,  analytical  mind,  that 
greatest  axiom  of  the  logician,  not  to  seek  too  far 


back  through  a  train  of  events  for  the  '*  ultima 
ratio"  of  your  proof.  The  original  precepts  that 
bursted  with  such  loAy  grandeur  from  the  pregnant 
brain  of  Aristotle  to  sway  with  an  iron  sceptre  the 
vast  empire  of  the  human  intellect,  have  not  exer- 
cised a  more  potent  influence  on  the  past  ages  of 
the  world,  than  Mr.  Webster  now  exerts  upon 
some  classes  of  the  American  people  and  press,  by 
their  great  estimation  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 
Aristotle,  coming  down  to  us  as  a  lamp  of  genius 
through  the  twilight  of  two  thousand  years,  has 
chastened  our  thoughts  by  the  mild  effulgence  of 
his  philosophy,  shed  his  rays  on  generations  as  he 
passed  them,  and  yet  continues  descending  in 
triumph  on  the  bosom  of  Time,  uniting  and  temper- 
ing the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  ancient,  with  the 
more  useful  perfections  of  modern  science.  His 
was  a  sublimity  based  upon  originality,  confering  a 
diadem  of  power,  sparkling  with  the  births  of  ge- 
nius and  the  glories  of  intellect.  Whether  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  bursting  from  its  chry- 
salis to  soar  aloft  to  its  present  snblime  position, 
will  continue  through  centuries  of  time  to  reign 
over  the  province  of  language  and  thought  with 
the  same  absolutism  in  oratory  as  Aristotle  in  phi- 
losophy, is  a  problem  dependent  upon  the  resources 
of  talent  im matured  and  mind  unborn  for  its  solu- 
tion :  but  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's rule  for  the  present  is  no  less  firmly  estab- 
lished than  was  that  of  the  great  Stagirite  in  its 
commencement.  Hence  the  prejudice  to  combat 
in  assailing  his  positions,  and  in  exposing  the  fal- 
lacy of  their  conclusions ;  and  the  serious  impor- 
tance to  the  reputation  of  a  state  to  be  defended  by 
a  prompt  and  complete  refutation  of  the  censure, 
fulminated  through  the  almost  fatal  medium  of  such 
high  and  weighty  authority.  Local  prejudice,  such 
as  pervades  the  oration  of  Mr.  Webster,  neither 
dictates  a  syllable  of  what  is  here  written,  nor 
leads  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  enter  upon  a  de- 
fence of  one  section  of  our  country  to  impugn  the 
fair  fame  of  another  portion.  His  only  wish  is  to 
present  each  state,  as  she  is  and  has  been,  blessed 
by  the  civic  acts  of  her  statesmen,  and  crowned  by 
the  martial  deeds  of  her  soldiery,  as  the  best  shield 
to  defend  the  motives  and  patriotism  of  her  citi- 
zens against  every  invidious  comparison  inconsis* 
tent  with  her  equal  participation  in  the  toil  and 
glory  of  her  sister  confederates.  The  defilement 
of  no  gem  that  sparkles  in  that  cluster  of  glories, 
won  upon  the  purple  plains  of  the  North  by  the 
brave  sons  of  Massachusetts,  is  his  design.  It  is 
justice  which  demands  of  him  to  prove  that  the 
laurels  of  victory,  reeking  with  the  gore  of  other 
fields  of  slaughter,  have  also  had  an  agency  in  pro- 
ducing the  happy  consequences  of  the  American 
Revolution.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  that  "  in 
the  seventeen  millions  of  happy  people  who  form 
the  American  community,  there  is  not  one  who  has 
not  an  interest  in  this  monument,  as  there  is  not 
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one  who  has  not  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  that 
which  it  commemorales."  As  Americans,  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  particular  section  of  country  des- 
tiny has  placed  us  as  philanthropists  and  brothers 
in  nationality  of  sentiment^ — bound  together  by  one 
common  feeling  of  national  pride  and  glory,  we 
cannot  but  have  one  opinion,  one  interest,  '^  deep 
and  abiding"  io  its  nature,  in  whatever  tends,  by  an 
exhibition  of  festal  gratitude,  so  to  perpetuate  a  re- 
membrance of  those  men  of  heroism,  of  their  wars 
of  blood  and  trophies,  of  their  victories  of  death  and 
freedom,  achieved  as  well  upon  the  snmiy  fields  of 
the  South  as  among  the  icy  regions  of  the  North. 
Consequently,  the  gratitude  due  to  the  heroes  of 
Bunker  Hill  is  not  to  be  found  like  a  coronal  of 
beams  resting  upon  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  reared 
to  their  memory,  nor  is  its  foundation  so  infirm  as 
the  embeded  granite  upon  which  its  stately  shafl 
reposes :  it  is  rather  like  the  eternal  bosom  of  the 
earth  that  sustains  the  edifice,  indestructible  in  its 
nature  with  the  cohesive  power  of  uniting  and 
binding  into  fraternal  concord  the  jaring  elements 
that  rage  around  its  circle.  The  sons  of  the 
South,  viewing  its  spiral  summit  lost  in  the  clouds, 
are  kindled  into  emotion  and  filled  with  gratitnde, 
because  the  soil  over  which  it  towers  was  watered 
by  the  flowing  of  blood,  which  afterwards  mingled 
copiously  with  the  streams  that  poured  from  their 
Fathers*  veiits  on  the  sunny  plains  of  their  own 
native  clime.  But  whilst  conceding  that  the  beros 
of  Bunker  Hill  have  an  equal  claim  upon  our  grati- 
tude with  the  other  colonists  of  the  United  States 
for  services  rendered,  we  never  can  consent  to  re- 
main quiet  and  have  it  contended  that  those  services 
were  in  themselves  productive  of  such  important 
consequences  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
hardy  and  daring  exploits  of  our  ancestors  subse- 
quently performed,  when  liberty  or  slavery  was  yet 
to  be  determined  as  the  price  of  their  achievements, 
I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
following  propositions  which  he  gravely  lays  down 
as  the  basis  of  his  speech,  upon  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  much  that  follows  depends : 

"  Bat  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  conflict  between  the  hostile  armies 
of  the  European  Powers.  It  was  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  revolution ;  and  not  only  the  firat  blow  but  the  blow 
which  determined  the  contest  *  *  and  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  afier  the  New-England  troops  had  shown  themselves 
able  to  face  and  repulse  the  regulars,  it  was  decided  that 
peace  never  could  be  established  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
independence  of  the  colonies." 

Now  we  would  have  supposed,  after  perusing  the 
many  sublime  productions  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  his 
genius,  soaring  above  the  hyperbole,  had  long  since 
lost  a  relish  for  those  ideal  imaginings  so  opposite 
to  the  light  of  truth  and  reason.  But  in  the  above 
declarations,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  talents 
the  most  lof\y,  when  impelled  by  zeal  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  favorite  thesis,  can  disregard  the  ob- 
fltinate  truth  of  history,  and  pervert  the  meaning 


of  stubborn  facts,  to  form  a  basis  of  admitted  pre- 
mises by  which  a  proposition  sought  to  be  proven 
is  seemingly  sustained  by  historical  accuracy  and 
logical  deduction.  If  nothing  else,  Mr.  Webster's 
subsequent  effort  to  prove  that  the  **  origin  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution  lay  back 
two  centuries  in  English  and  American  history,^' 
should  at  least  have  caused  him  to  pause  before 
asserting  that  **  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  are  greater  than  those  of  any  conflict 
between  the  hostile  armies  of  the  European  powers.^' 
For  my  own  part,  I  might  concede  the  magnitude 
of  the  consequences  as  claimed,  but  did  I  entertain 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
revolutionary  principles,  I  should  deny  the  bearing 
of  every  consequence,  that  would  tend  to  prove,  by 
an  indefinite  limitation  of  Time,  Space  and  Action, 
the  negative  of  my  own  proposition  by  my  own  prin- 
ciples. But  Mr.  W.  does  not  limit  the  Timey  which 
has  given  birth  to  Actions,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  to  be  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  consequently,  they  are  left 
by^him  to  be  sought  from  history  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  our  revolution.  And  the  grand  theatre 
of  European  warfare  is  the  Space  from  which  we 
may  select  actions  of  comparison  with  that  of  Bun- 
ker Hill.  Mr.  Webster  speaks  philosophically  in 
deducing  the  consequences  of  an  action,  and,  there- 
fore, means  to  include  every  nation  affected  or  in-  - 
fluenced  by  them.  Being  then  unlimited  as  to 
time,  and  there  are  actions  momentous  in  their 
consequences,  which  have  taken  place  since  our 
revolution,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Webster's  assertion,  estimate  the  effects 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  upon  that  freedom, 
which  we  are  gravely  told  was  picked  up  two  cen- 
turies back  in  English  history.  We  will  then  ima- 
gine that  momentous  conflict  undecided.  Napoleon, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
takes  the  field  at  the  head  of  legions,  hitherto  al- 
most unconquerable — warriors,  who  were  but  nurs- 
lings of  the  camp,  with  spirits  sharpened  by  every 
conflict,  nor  born  to  lanquish  under  the  severity 
of  any  disaster.  The  same  Imperial  Eagle,  that 
spread  its  hovering  pinions  over  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz  and  a  hundred  other  scenes  of  glory,  whose 
course  defied  the  burning  isands  of  the  desert 
march,  until  triumphing  in  the  victories  of  the  Great 
Gallic  Leader,  it  streamed  from  the  Pyramids  of 
Menenos,  again  floats  from  the  standards  of  France, 
cheering  her  soldiery  beneath  its  folds,  now,  as 
heretofore,  to  lay  tribute  Uie  exhaustless  glory  of 
the  world  to  immortalize  their  valorous  achieve- 
ments. The  sovereignty  of  Europe  is  the  prize 
for  which  the  Rulers  of  Nations  dare  to  contend. 
If  Napoleon  should  be  successful,  the  free  institu- 
tions of  Holland,  the  democratic  spirit  that  breathes 
through  the  Swiss  Cantons,  Mr.  Webster's  boasted 
freedom,  transmitted  through  the  English  constitu- 
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tion  to  its  millions  of  subjects  in  every  climate  and 
land  beneath  the  light  of  Heaven,  woald  perhaps  be 
held  in  feudal  durance  by  some  haughty  Premier  of 
St.  Clouds  as  the  consequences  of  subjection  and 
defeat.  But  the  great  Emperor  saw  his  star  of 
glory  descend  beneath  the  horizon,  carrying  with  it 
the  lustres  of  its  former  splendor,  and  the  diadem 
of  his  £mpire.  The  destiny  of  nations  was  se- 
cure, and  Europe  again  dispensed  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  government  to  its  millions  of  human 
beings.  The  consequences  of  this  eventful  con- 
flict were,  first,  the  repose  of  Christendom ;  second- 
ly, the  security  and  perpetuation  of  British  institu- 
tions by  the  defeat  of  the  only  foe  that  sought 
their  annihilation.  Granting  with  Mr.  Webster 
that  the  "  origin  of  our  government,  forms  of  society 
and  political  sentiments  lay  back  two  centuries  in 
English,"  as  well  as  "  American  history,"  which 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  speoies  of  freedom  en- 
joyed by  both  nations  is  the  same,  and  assuming 
(which  is  far  from  true)  that  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  "  the  blow  which  determined  the  contest" 
for  liberty  with  us,  as  that  of  Waterloo  secured 
the  perpetuation  of  British  freedom,  we  then  ^nd 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  of  the  former 
battle  as  compared  with  those  of  the  latter,  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  as  the  population  of 
the  United  States  does  to  that  of  the  whole  Bri- 
•tish  Empire,  taking  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
the  times  of  the  respective  battles  as  the  ratio 
of  computation.  For  the  species  of  freedom  se- 
cured by  the  two  actions  in  both  countries  being,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Webster,  the  same,  the  standard  value 
of  either  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  comparative 
number  of  people,  who  possess  that  freedom  as  the 
consequence  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  namber 
of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  about  3,000,000,  whilst  the  British 
Empire  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  exclusive  of 
the  vast  and  thickly  populated  foreign  dependen- 
cies under  its  dominion,  numbered  not  less  than 
25,000,000 :  then  the  consequences  of  Bunker  Hill 
were  to  the  consequences  of  Waterloo  as  three  is 
to  twenty-five,  in  other  words,  by  the  effects  of  the 
latter  twenty-five  persons  participated  in  the  bles- 
sings of  freedom  to  every  three,  who  enjoyed  it 
through  the  influences  of  the  former !  Such  is  the 
false  and  very  erroneous  conclusion  involved  in 
Mr.  Webster^s  Statement.  But  does  he  perceive 
the  unenviable  position  assigned  to  our  revolu^ 
tionaiy  fathers  by  strictly  pursuing  his  mode  of 
reasoning.  For  if  English  and  American  **  princi- 
ples" at  the  time  of  our  revolution,  and  two  cen- 
turies anterior,  were  the  same,  then  there  was  no 
just  cause  to  compel  their  separation  from  the 
mother  country;  and  consequently  our  ancestors 
were  illegally  and  wrongfully  opposing  a  legitimate 
government ;  and,  therefore,  were  of  necessity  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  society,  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  should,  by  the  customary  usage  of 


nations,  have  undergone  an  ignominious  execution 
as  such. 

Mr.  Webster  continues :  '^  It  was  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  revolution;  and  not  only  the  first 
blow,  but  the  blow  which  determined  the  contest." 
In  the  nature  of  things  every  event  of  importance, 
requiring  time  and  toil  for  its  accomplishment, 
must  have  had  some  beg^inning,  to  which  its  ter/ru' 
nation  or  end  can  be  referred  ;  otherwise  any  act, 
the  most  trivial,  could  not  be  performed.  But  to 
argue  that  the  termination  of  a  contest  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  could  not  take  place  without  a  be- 
ginning, and  that  therefore,  that  beginnjgf  gave  it 
both  being  and  end,  is  a  mode  of  logic  reversing 
every  established  rule  of  the  science  by  reasoning 
from  particular  to  general  circumstances,  instead 
of  reversely.  The  "primum  principium"  of  his 
proposition  is  loo  far  removed  from  its  **  consequen- 
tia,"  by  the  commitment  of  which  error  the  most 
absurd  propositions  might  be  successfully  main- 
tained. The  sublimest  demonstrations,  that  mind 
and  genius  could  conceive,  would  no  longer,  by 
such  reasoning,  be  considered  the  rightful  produc- 
tions of  their  authors.  Copernicus,  with  his  "  de 
orbium  coelestium  revolutionibus,"  explaining  upon 
the  firm  basis  of  the  Pythagorian  hypothesis  t)ur 
solar  system,  could  be  legally  robbed  by  logic  of 
every  theorem  so  firmly  established  by  his  clear, 
demonstrative  reasoning.  And  Newton,  his  great 
compeer  in  mathematical  discovery,  sharing  a  like 
fate  with  himself,  might  have  had  the  mortification, 
after  the  toil  of  years,  to  hear  the  immortal  *'  Pri«- 
cipia,"  containing  the  grandest  discovery  in  all 
science,  referred  back  for  its  existence  or  beginning 
behind  the  great  intellect  of  its  author  to  his  (per- 
haps) brainless  ancestors,  and  so  on  descending 
down  the  stream  of  generations,  in  search  of  a  be- 
ginning or  cause  of  being,  to  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  contained  within  its  limits  the  seminal  ori- 
gin from  which  Copernicns  and  Newton,  in  com- 
mon with  mankind^  had  a  being  or  beginning. 
These  are  absurdities  similar  to  those  involved  in 
strictly  reducing  to  its  consequences  Mr.  Webster's 
assertion,  that  **  the  first  blow"  of  our  revolution 
"  determined  the  contest."  For  he  here  evidently 
prepares  for  himself  a  dilemma — either  to  main- 
tain that  the  beginning  of  our  contest  for  liberty 
by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  established  our  Inde- 
pendence, or  to  contend  that  the  brilliant  series  of 
exploits  sustained  by  the  treasure,  and  consecrated 
by  blood  from  the  noblest  of  his  countrymen,  from 
the  plains  of  Abraham  to  the  fields  of  Yorktown 
and  Cowpens,  were  of  no  substantial  benefit  in 
prosperously  terminating  that  long  and  arduous 
contest.  The  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma,  I  ima- 
gine, Mr.  W.  has  no  ambition  to  seize  upon ;  the 
former  I  have  shown  to  be  absurd  in  its  nature  and 
consequences,  and,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  not  "  the  blow  which  determined 
the  contest,"  but  only  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
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The  following  passage  coald  not  have  been  con- 
ceived in  language  more  culpable  for  historical 
omissions  and  disregard  of  historical  truth : 


"  And  one  thing  is  ceruin,  that  after  the  New-Englaml 
troops  had  shown  themselves  able  to  face  and  repulse  the 
regulars,  it  was  decided  that  peace  never  could  be  estab- 
lished but  upon  the  basis  of  the  Independence  of  the  colo- 
nies." 


The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  June  1775,  afler  which  time  the  colonies 
*' decided,"  according  to  Mr.  W.,  not  to  accept 
peace  but  upon  the  basis  of  Independence.     In  this 
assertion  is  exhibited  one  of  two  things-r-either  a 
gross  and  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
one^s  country,  or  (which  is  the  most  probable)  a  dis- 
position to  establish  his  declaration  by  perverting 
and  omitting /ac/«  indispensably  important  to  truth. 
But  to  the  proof  for  a  refutation.     I  find  by  Ram- 
say's History  of  the  United  States,  v.  2,  p.  26, 
that  the  colonies*  instead  of  contending  for  Indepen- 
dence unconditionally  after  the  memorable  17th  of 
of  June  1775,  proclaimed  and  observed  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  20th  of  the  following  July  of  the 
same  year,  a  day  of  public  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  "  to  bless  their  rightful 
sovereign,  King  George,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
wisdom  to  discern  and  pursue  the  true  interest  of 
his  subjects ;  *  *  *  that  America  might  soon  be- 
hold a  gracious  interposition  of  Heaven,  for  the  re- 
dress of  her  many  grievances,  the  restoration  of 
her  invaded  rights,  a  reconciliation  with  the  parent 
state,  on  terms  constitutional  and  honorable  to 
both."    And  never,  as  observed  by  the  historian, 
since  the  &sts  of  the  Ninevites,  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  was  one  so  universally  kept,  or  observed  with 
such  manifestations  of  deep  and  solemn  affliction  of 
spirit.     Thus,  not  one  month  after  the  very  "  blow," 
which  Mr.  W.  says  "determined  the  contest,^ 
when  the  colonists  were  buoyant  with  expectation 
of  future  success  from  the  results  of  that  engage- 
ment, we  find  them  bowed  down  with  grief  and 
Goncern  before  the  throne  of  Heaven,  deprecating 
a  separation  from  the  Mother  Country.    They  had 
not  recourse  to  humiliation  and  prayer  only :  but 
immediately  after  "  the  New-England  troops  had 
shown  themselves  able  to  face  and  repulse  the 
regulars,"  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  States,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  connection  with  their  father-land, 
were  promulgating  subtle  arguments  and  .distinc- 
tions more  suited  to  the  tedious  closet  of  the  dia- 
lectic Disputant,  than  to  the  care-worn  brow  of  the 
Patriot.     For  I  find  also,  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  author,  that  a  nice  distinction,  founded  on 
law,  between   the  king  and   his  ministers,  was 
instituted  and  urged  by  the  colonial  orators  and 
writers.     The  king,  it  was  contended,  had  done  no 
wrong,  but  his  ministers  were  guilty  of  treason  for 
using  the  royal  name  to  enforce  unconstitutional 
measures,  "  the  phrase  of  a  ministerial  war  became 
common  and  was  used  as  a  medium  for  reconciling 


resistance  to  allegiance. ^^  Thus  did  the  colonies, 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  resort  to  every 
pretext  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  to 
whom,  with  astonishing  pertinacity,  they  clave, 
even  whilst  condemning  his  acts  performed  through 
his  ministers,  evidently  proving  that  "  peace,  upon 
the  basis  of  Independence,"  was  then  neither  de- 
manded nor  desired  by  them. 

Again  :  it  is  not  only  in  the  face  of  this  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  W.  asserts  the  seeking  of  Indepen- 
dence unconditionally,  but  in  total  forgetful oess, 
or  wilful  omission  of  that  masterly  and  sublimely 
written  petition,  from  the  pen  of  the  acutely  intel- 
lectual and  metaphysical  Dickinson  of  New  Jersey, 
which  even  wrung  an  encomiastic  notice  from  the  un- 
complimentary parsimony  of  the  critical  and  deeply 
learned  Chatham,  estimating  it  as  a  state-paper  un- 
rivalled in  the  diplomacy  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world,  and  as  a  composition,  concise  and  energetic 
beyond  even  that  master-model  of  style,  Thiicyi- 
des.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  they 
had  made  their  solemn  appeal  to  the  God  of  Ar- 
mies, and  appointed  George  Washington  to  lead 
them  to  victory,  the  colonists  were  even  then  so 
desirous  of  reconciliation,  that  the  cluster  of  sages, 
who  assembled  as  their  representatives  in  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia  sent  that  celebrated  peti- 
tion to  the  British  Parliament,  containing  the  unani- 
mous declaration  and  prayer  of  the  colonies,  that 
the  Mother  Country  would  not  force  them  by  her 
acts  to  a  separation.  This  petition,  containing  the 
most  devotional  attachment  that  affection  and  prin- 
ciple could  inspire  for  his  majesty's  person,  family 
and  government,  proclaiming  the  colonies  bound  to 
Britain  by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  unite  society, 
deploring  every  event  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
or  disunite  them,  desiring  not  only  most  fervently 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries,  but  that 
a  concord  between  them  might  be  established  upon 
so  firm  and  lasting  a  basis,  as  to  perpetuate  its 
blessings  uninterruptedly  by  either  to  succeeding 
and  endless  generations,  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  memorable 
1st  of  September,  1775. 

Thus,  by  the  recorded  testimony  of  history,  I 
have  proven,  first,  that  not  one  month  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  the  colonies  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served a  day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Mother  Country ;  secondly,  that, 
when  their  rights  were  invaded  by  their  king  through 
his  ministers,  they  endeavored  "  to  reconcile  resist- 
ance to  allegiance"  by  the  speeches  of  their  ora- 
tors and  the  publications  of  their  writers ;  thirdly, 
that  they  drew  up  and  sent  to  parliament  a  petition, 
couched  in  language  the  most  respectful,  depreca- 
ting the  evils  of  a  separation,  in  which  was  feel- 
ingly evinced  their  affliction  of  spirit  at  the  ap- 
proach of  such  an  event.  Either  of  which  three 
proofs  is  a  conclusive  negative  to  Mr.  Webster's 
assertion. 
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I  have  been  thus  particular  in  adducing  these 
historical  facts,  because  the  assertion  of  Mr.  W., 
as  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  being  deeisire  in 
Tegard  to  the  result  of  our  Independence,  peems 
to  give  somewhat  of  an  air  of  precipitancy  to  the 
eommencement  struggles  of  our  Fathers  for  free- 
dom. If  such  had  been  the  case  in  the  incipient 
progress  of  that  contest,  the  bedimroed  part  of  oar 
ancestral  character  would  greatly  preponderate, 
though  the  remainder  shall  be  illumined  by  a  series 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  ;  for,  in  what  age  or 
country  can  we  find  displayed  such  forbearance  in 
the  midst  of  revoUilion,  such  wisdom  in  the  rage 
of  exasperated  feeling,  and  such  unfaltering  cou- 
rage in  redressing  the  endurance  of  every  wrong, 
as  was  exhibited  by  the  Heros  of  '76,  both  in 
council  and  in  battle!  Their  wrongs,  endured  in 
their  unwillingness  to  throw  off  and  revolutionize 
their  government,  is  a  theme  of  harrowing,  yet 
proudly  exciting  interest.  And  shall  it  be  pro- 
claimed by  oorselves  that  this  beantiful  trait  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  midst  of  revolution  no  longer  sparkles 
in  the  tiara  of  virtues  that  they  wreathed  for  them- 
selves by  an  unsullied  career  of  glory?  Repel  the 
assertion  that  would  cast  even  an  air  of  suspicion 
upon  this  envied,  admired  and  noble  trait  of  revo- 
lutionary character !  It  was  the  prudent  discretion, 
they  displayed  to  the  world  in  their  three  acts,  I 
have  quoted  from  history,  which  put  them  in  the 
riffht,  and  cave  them  power  to  appeal  to  "  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their 
intentions,''  and  to  ask  assistance  from  the  Princes 
of  Europe  :  and  the  knowledge  of  a  rightful  cause 
bade  them  firmly  and  unbendingly  defy  the  power 
of  an  empire  walled  in  by  its  Navy  and  garrisoned 
by  its  millions.  And  shall  the  effects  of  these  three 
memorable  events  of  revolutionary  performance, 
producing  a  spectacle  more  sublimely  grand  than 
all  the  victories  that  have  showered  their  rivers  of 
blood  upon  earth,  be  weakened  or  erased  from  his- 
torical belief  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster? Should  defilement,  obliteration,  or  the  assev- 
eration of  man,  ever  expunge  the  golden  page  that 
truthfully  treasures  these  three  noblest  acts  of  our 
ancestors,  their  most  exalted  trait  of  character 
will  be  forever  unknown  to  the  world,  and  their 
enviable  example  lost  to  posterity.  Again ;  an 
authority  revered  by  the  American  people  is  pro- 
duced to  weaken  and  destroy  the  effects  of  these 
events — that  of  the  immortal  Commander-in-chief 
According  to  Mr.  W.,  the  memorized  statement  of 
some  surviving  Centenary  makes  him  exclaim, 
after  hearing  some  particulars  relative  to  the  bat- 
tle, that  "  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe." 
Before  this  can  become  testimony  to  falsify  history, 
we  must  first  define  what  was  then  meant  by  the 
term  "  liberties  of  the  country."  The  colonies 
were  at  tlutt  time,  as  I  have  shown,  opposed  to 
separation  from  England.  All  they  asked  for  was 
^'  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  English 


subjects,  and  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  En- 
glish constitution."  Here  is  the  very  word  "  liber- 
ties*^  used  by  tbem  in  the  signification  then  given 
to  it ;  and  the  idea  ineaot  by  the  term  *'  liberties  of 
the  coantry,"  could  not  have  been  other  ibaa  the 
preservation  of  every  right  guarantied  by  the  r&- 
quireroents  in  tbe  sentence  above  quoted,  and  in 
this  sense  did  General  Washington  speak.  For  a 
man  of  Washington's  prudence  and  discretion, 
whatever  his  own  private  feelings  may  have  been, 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  coontry^s  so- 
licitude for  reconciliation,  and  necessarily  of  their 
solemn  declarations  to  that  effect,  which  had  been 
and  were  yet  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King  and  Par- 
liament of  England,  conid  never  have  been  so 
nntoise  as  to  let  fall  from  his  lips  an  observation, 
the  meaning  of  which  would  impair  the  pledged 
faith  of  his  countrymen ;  and,for  all  he  knew,  destroy 
their  anxions  and  fondest  anticipations  of  a  redress 
of  grievances.  But  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  observation  was  then  used  io  tbe 
sense  of  Mr.  Webster's  construction,  is  it  not  more 
safe  to  rely  upon  the  facts  of  an  accurate  historian 
as  our  guide,  and  the  lamp  of  recfson  as  oar  crite- 
rion in  ascertaining  the  probability  of  an  observa- 
tion, than  to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  the  other  with  the  firail  nar- 
rations of  interested  persons,  and  this,  too,  when 
their  statement  would  blacken  the  most  shining 
quality,  that  interests  the  contemplation  of  revola- 
tionary  character  ? 

Another  of  Mr.  Websters  statements,  and  I  have 
done  with  this  branch  of  his  oration.  '*  The  con- 
sequences of  this  battle,"  he  says,  ^  were  of  the 
same  importance  as  the  Revolution  itself." 

By  testimony  and  proof  above  cited  I  have  shown 
that  ^  this  battle**  in  its  consequences  did  not  hring 
Independence y  as  before  asserted  by  Mr.  W.,  or  if 
it  did,  that  the  people  destroyed  its  effects  by  three 
of  their  subsequent  actions  ;  but  the  revohUum  dkt 
bring  in  its  consequences  Independence,  conse- 
quently Mr.  Webster  is  in  error,  when  he  asserts, 
that  "  the  consequences  of  "  this  battle  were  jost 
of  the  same  importance  as  the  revolution  itself." 
[To be  continued] 


THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVEL 

BY   A.  B.   MEEK. 

Sure  Love  wan  born  in  these  orange  bovvers, 

Though  they  fnble  him  child  of  Eastern  clime  ? 
Sure  here  he  first  played  wiih  ihe  rosy  Hours^ 

And  cheated  the  count  of  that  gray-beard.  Time! 
The  odors,  that  float  on  the  morning  breeae, 

The  soft,  purple  sky,  that  smiles  from  above. 
The  swan  on  the  watersr  tlw  wren  in  the  trees. 

And  ihe  flush  of  this  Bright  Land  gave  birth  to  Love  ! 

Ob  yes !  'twas  here  in  the  glowing  South, 
Where  Nature  is  dressed  in  bridal  array, 

Where  ihe  sun  aye  kisses,  witli  fervent  mouth. 
The  ftniis  mmI  flowers  th4t  blush  ia  his  way. 
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Where,  'neath  the  magnolia,  bright  waters  gleam, 
And  ever  you  list  the  low  plaint  of  the  dove, — 

Where  all  is  divine  as  Endymion's  dream, — 

Oh,  here  in  this  Bright  Land  was  the  birth  of  Love ! 

Here  then  let  as  build,  for  the  Spirit,  a  shriae : 

In  his  native  bowers  his  worship  prolong : 
The  orange  and  myrtle  and  jesKamine  twine, 

And  hail  him  ever  with  incense  and  song ! 
The  birds  will  bring  music,  the  flowerets  sweets, — 

The  angel-eyed  stars,  fond  ministrants  prove, 
And  our  hearts  brim  with  bliss,  as  each  one  repeats 

Oh,  here  in  this  Brighi-Laod  was  the  birth  of  Ijove ! 
Alabama^ 


MR.  SIMMS  AS  A  POLITICAL  WRITER. 

TAB  60CUL  principle; 

The  True  Source  of  National  Permanence.  Ab  Oration, 
delivered  before  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  at  its  Twelfth  Anniversary,  December  13, 
1842.  By  William  Gilmore  Simmaof  South  Carolina, 
Tuscaloosa :  published  by  the  Society,  1843,  pp.  55. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  notion 
that  a  novelist  must  necessarily  be  nothing  else 
but  a  novelist.  More  particularly  is  it  considered, 
that  eminence  in  political  life,  or  political  science 
ia  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
as  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  same  feeling  exists 
with  regard  to  many,  if  not  most,  other  pursuits  : 
'twould  seem  as  if  the  envy  of  mankind  will  not 
readily  yield  to  one  man  the  merit  of  being  great 
in  more  than  one  thing.  Even  erudition  and  in- 
tellectual superiority  in  the  theory  of  a  science  have 
too  frequently  been  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
practical  ability  in  the  exercise  of  its  concomitant 
profession.  The  friends  of  that  gifled  scholar  and 
great  lawyer,  the  late  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  will  remember  how  frequent  and 
well-grounded  were  his  complaints,  that  because  he 
was  a  jurist,  men  supposed  he  could  not  be  a  law- 
yer, and  we  have  heard  from  his  lips,  bat  a  short 
period  before  his  death,  the  remark  that  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  whose  affecting  tribute  to  his  memory 
will  long  be  counted  among  the  most  noble  pro- 
ducts of  a  noble  liead  and  a  noble  heart,  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  aame  ordeal  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  bench,  and  the  vulgar  mob  of  our  de- 
generate bar  presumed,  at  first,  at  times  to  deny 
the  excellence  of  his  decisions — because  he  was 
infinitely  more  learned  than  they.  But  such  preju 
dices,  (for  they  deserve  no  better  name,)  have  do 
other  foundation  than  the  disinclinatiuD  alluded  io 
which  men  feel  to  acknowledge  the  universal  power 
of  Genius.  Milton^s  political  writings  can  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  his  Paradise  Lost ;  and  in  our  own 
day  the  late  Marquis  of  Wellesley  has  shown  to  us 
that  the  roost  eminent  qualities  as  a  statesman  can 
be  united  to  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  while  the 
parliamentary  abilities  of  M.  de  la  Maitine  leave 
us  in  doubt  whom  most  to  admire,  the  author  of 
the  Chute  d*  un  Ange  or  the  leader  of  the  Cham- 


ber of  Deputies.  The  historical  novelist  indeed, 
Uwould  seem,  must  necessarily  be  a  deep  thinker 
on  matters  of  Government  and  Political  Science. 
**  Richelieu"  and  "  Darnley"  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  political  judgment  and  soundness  of 
views  which  we  have  noticed  in  such  high  degree 
in  the  conversation  of  their  gifted  author.  Bulwer, 
too,  may  safely  trust  to  the  political  wisdom  con- 
tained in  his  romances  to  bear  his  name  up  as  it 
floats  down  the  stream  of  time,  though  the  im- 
moral dross  which  they  contain  may  be  justly 
thrown  aside  and  forgotten ;  to  him  also  was  it  re- 
served to  shame  the  professed  scholars  of  Britain 
by  rescuing  the  fame  of  the  Great  Democracy  of 
Athens  from  the  aspersions  of  the  mere  philolo- 
gists and  giving  us  the  be^t  history  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people  which  our  language  contains.  The 
occupations  of  the  historical  novelist,  his  proleg^ 
mena,  (to  give  an  old  word  a  new  ap|))ication,)  fit 
him  for  the  duties  of  an  historian  and  a  political 
writer.  To  use  a  remark  in  the  Oration  before 
us,  (though  there  in  a  different  connection,)  "to 
account  for  the  successes  of  individual  mind  will 
go  far  to  account  for  those  of  the  community  ;"  to 
describe  the  individual  character  of  his  hero,  and 
the  aspect  of  his  times,  to  dissect  the  human  heart 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  its  inmost  recesses 
so  as  to  paint  the  personages  in  his  story  true  to 
nature,  true  to  their  historic  character,  and  true  to 
their  times,  constitute  ample  preparation  for  the 
task  of  the  political  writer — the  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  present  events  and  the  mfiairs  of  na- 
tioQS  and  society  generally.  With  these  views, 
we  cannot  approach  Mr.  Simms*  Oration  but  with 
expectations  of  finding  it  of  as  high  excellence  ia 
its  line  as  his  romances  are  ia  theirs,  even  had  oot 
his  History  of  South  Carolina,  and  an  article  of 
singular  ability  on  Slavery,  in  the  Messenger  of 
November,  1837,  prepared  us  to  expect  an  essay  of 
the  very  first  order  of  merit.  Nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  Oration  :  nor  would  we  be  justified 
in  forestalling  and  marring  the  pleasure  which  our 
readers,  who  have  not  seen  it,  may  be  induced  to 
seek  from  its  perusaL  We  propose  merely  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  which 
we  think  timely  and  such  as  cannot  te  too  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  public  view  at  a  period  whea 
educated  barbarism  is  making  rapid  strides  in  our 
land,  and  when  the  good  old  principles  of  o«ir  fathers 
«re  giving  place  to  an  adoration  of  Mammon  and 
the  deification  of  the  most  grovelling  and  abomina- 
ble Utilitarianism — a  period  when  men  are  counted 
by  hands  and  not  by  souls,  and  a  stearo-engise  ia 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  our  Mythology,  the  St.  Sal- 
vator  of  our  Calendar, — a  period  rife  with  social 
heresies,  which,  did  not  the  common  sense  of  our 
people  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  becoming 
universal  among  us,  would  introduce  a  stale  o£ 
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things  in  which  all  the  higher  and  better  feelings 
of  oar  nature  would  be  smothered,  taste  and  art 
disappear,  and  in  which  Raphael  would  paint  signs, 
Michael  Angelo  be  a  master-carpenter,  and  Shaka- 
peare  and  Dante  starve. 

Mr.  Simms  says  with  great  truth  of  the  English 
settlers  on  this  continent : 

"  They  came  to  colonize  and  not  to  conquer,  though,  in 
effecting  the  one  object,  they  necessarily  secured  the  other. 
In  this  simple  fact  consists  the  great  secret  of  their  suo- 
cess."  (p.  9.) 

In  another  part  he  corrects  some  too  common 
errors  which,  however  trivial  and  merely  historical 
they  may  appear,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  heresies 
which  infect  the  minds  of  the  abolitionists  and 
many  other  fanatics  at  the  North  and  at  the  South : 

»*  It  is  well  to  remark  that,  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  wrongs  done,  the  provocations  suffered,  are 
spoken  of  only  as  so  many  aggressions  upon  society  ;  and 
the  understanding  is  never  for  a  moment  outraged  or  of- 
fended by  a  single  abstraction  about  that  liberty,  which, 
save  in  name,  is  nothing  more  than  a  spirit  of  refined  so- 
ciety. They  shook  themselves  free  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  same  reason  which  first  prompted  them  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  wilderness,— the  comfort  and  the  secu- 
rity of  home.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  to  the  assertion 
of  an  abstract  principle,  the  neglect  of  which  might,  at  some 
future  day,  have  involved  them  in  probable  loss  of  right  or 
privilege,  but  because  of  absolute  present  abuses  and  usur- 
pations." (p.  12.) 

In  the  following  sentiment  we  fnlly  concur  with 
Mr.  Simms,  (he  is  speaking  of  the  by-gone  times 
of  "  Merrie  Englonde :") 

"  I  confess,  the  hearty  and  generous  nature  which  spoke 
out  in  those  days,  dashed,  it  might  be,  by  a  little  excess  of 
that  rustic  simplicity  which  became  rudeness,  has  a  charm 
for  contemplation,  which  makes  it  half  doubtful  whether 
civilization,  in  refining  top  much  on  this  character,  has  not 
impaired  some  of  its  roost  valuable  virtues."  (p.  20.) 

In  the  following  remarks,  M,  Simms  has  hit  upon 
the  true  cause  of  John  BuIPs  surliness,  whenever 
he  gets  out  of  his  "  sea-girt  isle  :" 

"It  is  in  consequence  of  this  unquestionable  social  supe- 
riority, that  the  Englishman,  let  him  go  where  he  will  from 
home,  is  always  a  discontent.  His  most  ordinary  and  in- 
dispensable requisites  are  denied  him  in  other  lands,  and 
the  substitutes  which  are  offered,  only  remind  him,  as  if  in 
mockery,  of  the  superior  value  and  attractions  of  those 
which  he  has  abandoned.  Doubtless,  in  the  clamor  which 
he  makes,  be  not  only  betrays  some  feebleness  of  character, 
but  is  unjust  to  other  people.  But  that  he  attaches  tqo  high 
a  value  to  those  things  which  make  his  home  more  dear  to 
him  than  any  other, — which  make  him  love  his  country 
with  an  individual  passion  that  seems  to  swallow  up  all 
others,— cannot  well  be  said  by  those  who  behold,  in  this 
very  attachment,  the  true  secret  of  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's eminence."  (p.  22.) 

The  following  remark  indicates  a  penetrating 
glance  into  the  secrets  of  **  that  strange j)hilosophi- 
cal  romance,  the  progress  of  society,"  (as  Mr. 
Simms  graphically  designates  it  on  p.  7 :) 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  say  how  .much  of  the  law- 
lessness and  violence  which  now  disgrace  our  country,  and  ' 


with  which  we  are  reproached  by  the  modern  British,  is 
due  to  the  reckless  and  detestable  ambition  of  their  ances- 
tors—their greedy  avarice— their  insatiate  thirst  of  power, 
and  their  total  disregard,  in  that  prolonged  warfare,  of  all 
those  redeeming  usages  of  war,  which  sometimes  entitle  it 
to  the  applause  of  humanity."  (p.  30.) 

How  much  more  complete  an  answer  to  the 
calumnies  and  crude  notions  of  idling  British  tou- 
rists does  one  such  philosophical  reflection  afford, 
than  whole  cart  loads  of  such  trash  as  the  ^'  change 
for  American  Notes !" — a  book,  by-the-by,  which 
looks  very  much  as  if  it  was  **  made  to  order**  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  remarks  deserve  to  be  deeply 
weighed : 

"  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  this  discipline  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  boy,  in  his  tender  years,  from  the  restraints  of 
the  maternal  household— from  the  guidance  of  the  parental 
hand  and  eye — from  the  pure  and  sobering  influences — the 
regular  habits  and  the  cheering  smiles  of  the  domestic 
hearth  and  habitation.  Nothing  so  soon  prompts  the  boy  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance  to  years,  to  station,  to  worth  and 
virtue,  as  the  capacity  of  earning  money  for  himself.  Money 
is  the  sign,  among  us,  unhappily,  of  the  highest  social 
power, — and  the  possessor  of  it  soon  learns  to  exercise  it 
as  a  means  of  authority.  It  is  a  new  doctrine,  certainly,  in 
aur  country — but  not  the  less  true  for  that — to  teach  that 
the  longer  a  boy  is  kept  from  earning  money  for  himself,  the 
better  for  himself— for  his  real  manhood— for  his  morals— 
his  own,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  him,"  (p.  44.) 

Yes>  we  exclaim  with  Mr.  Simms,  not  the  less 
true  for  that. 

We  designed  noticing  some  of  the  many  other 
striking,  deep  and  philosophical  remarks  with  which 
the  Oration  literally  teems ;  but  we  have  already 
found  difficulty  in  selecting,  from  among  the  many 
good,  the  best.  Remarking  then  that  Mr.  Simms, 
by  this  Oration,  (not  to  mention  his  other  works,) 
has  fully  legitimated  himself  as  a  political  writer, 
we  will  close  this  notice  by  the  following  ex- 
tract, (italicising  some  sentiments,  which  cannot 
be  too  of  ten  pondered  in  a  country  sach  as  ours  at 
present  is :) 

"  After  what  has  been  already  said,  I  need  scarcely  repeat. 
Gentlemen,  how  very  wretched  and  dangerous  I  think  our 
whole  social  system.  We  are  all  wrong,  even  as  regards 
the  search  after  fortune, — for  where  are  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  have  been  most  searching,  and,  as  they  fancied, 
most  successful?  We  are  still  more  in  error,  as  regards 
our  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  lack  too  many  qua!Uus  of 
training  and  education,  to  succeed  well  in  either  of  these 
objects.  We  lack  fortitude  as  well  as  patience — modesty  and 
vencrotum- gentleness  of  behavior  and  industry  of  habit. 
We  neither  know  how  to  toil  nor  how  to  endure.  We  re« 
gard  labor  as  slavish,  and  endurance  as  a  sort  of  baseness. 
We  indulge  in  the  moet  cpnfident  assertion,  at  one  moment, 
and,  in  the  next,  repine  in  the  most  dastardly  complaint; 
and  in  all  our  promises  and  performances,  prove  ourselves 
aingvlarly  insensible  to  the  true  objects  of  delight  or  happiness. 
These,  I  have  shown,  are  to  be  found  in  a  more  devout  ad- 
herence to  the  laws  of  domestic  comfort.  But  these  laws 
we  do  not  admire  and  do  not  obey.  We  have  no  faith  in 
one  another.  Our  tastes  are  purely  animal.  Our  appetites 
master  us.  We  lack  the  simpiicity  of  a  truthful^  earnest  ns' 
tvre.  We  suUtitute  rudeness  for  frankness.  We  look 
upon  a  gentlemanly  deportment  as  a  proof  of  imbecility, 
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and  we  are  more  pleased  with  the  swagger  of  the  ruffian,  who 
yields  nothing,  than  with  the  courtly  grace  of  the  gentleman, 
who  knows  what  a  noble  thing  it  is  to  yield  gracefully. 
These,  it  will  not  be  denied,  are  too  much  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  social  life.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  find  all 
our  deficiencies.  Viewed,  externally,  as  a  mere  nation,  we 
are  a  surprising  people,  and  our  vanity  is  sufficiently  de- 
lighted in  being  called  so.  We  obey  the  laws  of  progress 
as  promptly  as  any  other  nation — perhaps  much  more  so — 
in  all  those  concerns  which  regard  man  as  a  machine  capa- 
ble of  certain  physical  performances,  or  those  only  besides, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  physical,  concern  nothing  so  much 
as  physics.  Bui  thete^  Mieve  me,  are  email  triumphe^vot  to 
be  counted  in  ike  kietory  of  progress  m  a  great  Christian  nation. 
The  powers  of  steam — the  facilities  of  railroads — the  capa- 
city to  overcome  time  and  space,  are  wonderful  things,— 
hut  they  are  n(U  virtvee,  nor  duties,  nor  laws,  nor  affections. 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  steam  power  in  the  world  can  bring 
happiness  to  one  poor  human  heart.  Still  lesscan  I  believe  that 
all  the  railroads  m  the  world  can  carry  one  poor  soul  to  heaven. 
And  these  are  the  real  objects  op  life— to  bve  well,  and 
do  well,  in  preparation  for  the  future,^*    (p.  51.) 

Alas !  His  a  great  mistake,  as  Mr.  Simms  ob- 
serres  io  another  place,  "  to  confound  the  idea  of  a 
cunning  or  an  ingenious  with  a  great  pkoplb.'^ 

R. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LITERARY  EXCHANGES. 

We  wished  to  call  attention  to  this  interesting  subject  in 
our  last  number,  but  were  compelled  to  defer  it.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  briefly  noticed  by  many  of  the  Public 
Prints ;  but  its  importance  and  utility  justify  a  more  ex- 
tended consideration.  Indeed,  Mr.  Vattemare's  plan  of 
International  Exchanges  of  works  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art  has  been  long  and  oden  before  the  Public ;  and  has 
received  the  high  sanction  which  it  deserved,  of  both  word 
and  deed.  The  Messenger  has  been  its  advocate  long 
since.  What  gives  occasion  to  this  notice,  at  this  time,  is 
the  receipt  of  a  neat  pamphlet  from  Paris,  containing  the 
■*  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
i  n  Paris,  at  the  Ath6n6e  Royale,  March  27, 1843,  embracing 
an  address,  by  Alexandre  Vattemare."  Letters  of  invita- 
tion were  issued  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies  of  distinction  assembled.  Nathaniel  Niles  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  Benjamin  P.  Poore  appointed  Secretary. 
Mr.  Vattemare^s  address  is  highly  interesting,  animated, 
chaste  and  appropriate.  He  shews  how  readily  bis  scheme 
was  embraced  in  Europe  and  immediately  acted  upon  by 
several  nations.  At  length,  he  undertook  "  the  self-impo- 
sed task"  of  visiting  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  it  here.  He  was,  at  first,  discouraged  at  find- 
ing no  public  Institutions  here,  that  would  be  suitable  and 
convenient  depositories  for  the  works  which  the  adoption 
of  his  system  would  secure  to  us.  But  still  he  persevered 
and  found  Congress,  as  far  as  they  could  constitutionally, 
and  the  people  ready  to  adopt  and  carry  out  his  laudable 
and  magnificent  design.  Truly  it  is  a  noble  design,  that  of 
breaking  down  every  barrier  to  the  free  interchange  of 
works  of  Intellect  and  Art,— to  the  fullest  extension  of 
their  triumphs;  of  establishing  between  all  nations  one 
universal  currency  of  thought.  -^  It  is  an  honor  to  have  sug- 
geated  such  a  scheme.  Nothing  but  the  narrowest  national 
prejudice  can  raise  objections  to  it,  and  one  of  its  glories  is 


that  it  will  destroy  these  prejudices,  by  promoting  both  in* 
dividual  and  national  intercommunion. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Vattemare  shows  with  what 
success  his  efforts  here  were  attended.  Dr.  Chapman,  he 
says,  prescribed  his  plan  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 
He  returned  to  France  with  the  works  of  our  anthon, 
mechanics,  artists  and  to  a  number  of  whom  he  makes 
acknowledgments  in  his  address.  The  two  Chambers  of 
France  readily  enacted  a  law  to  carry  Literary  Exchanges 
into  effect,  and  "  have  already  sent  340  volumes  to  enrich 
the  Library  of  the  Capitol.**  Maine,  New- York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  have  also  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these 
Exchanges.  Why  should  not  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  share  them  ?  They  all  have  something  to  give^their 
Statutes,  Law  Reports,  Journals,  Maps,  Histories  and 
Historical  and  other  Documents.  Many  of  the  works  which 
Virginia  put  up  at  auction  lately  and  sold  for  a  song  woold 
be  suitable  for  tlfts  generous  international  barter,  in  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  her  and  her  sisters  engaging.  They 
all  have,  in  their  archives,  much  that  is  worth  offering  to 
other  nations.  Upwards  of  3,000  volumes  have  already 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  France  to  the  United  States,  and 
authors,  artists,  musicians,  engravers,  &c.,  are  rapidly  for- 
warding their  productions  to  be  distributed  amongst  us. 
When  Mr.  Vattemare  had  concluded  his  address,  the  Comte 
Castellans,  President  of  the  Royal  Athennum,  Mr. 
Glade,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Hippeau,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  M.  Julian  de  Paris,  made  a  few  remarks  appro- 
ving the  scheme  and  highly  flattering  to  Mr.  Vattemare. 
The  Compte  said,  "  He  was  glad  to  see  the  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent countries  thus  united  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  one, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  both  France  and  America,  and 
hoped  that  the  Literary  acquaintance,  thus  auspiciously 
commenced,  would  ultimately  end  in  an  intimate  intellec- 
tual union.**  Mr.  Van  Zandt  offered  several  resolutions, 
among  which  was  one,  that  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  appoint  an  agent  at  Paris  to  effect 
Literary  Exchanges,  to  receive  and  to  distribute  works  of- 
fered for  Exchange  and,  of  course,  recommended  Mr.  Vatte- 
mare as  the  person  to  receive  the  appointment. 

The  Pamphlet  also  contains  an  appendix  in  which  ap- 
pear the  various  Legislative  reports  approving  Mr.  Vatte- 
mare*s  scheme  and  the  letters  of  the  ministers  presenting 
works,  from  their  respective  departments,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government.  Heartily  approving  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Vattemare  and  having  been  highly  interested  by  the  perusal 
of  "  the  proceedings,**  -Sec,  we  were  near  publishing  his 
Address  to  extenso;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
abstract. 

The  Americans,  at  Paris,  have  established  a  reading 
room,  where  will  be  collected  the  literary  and  scientific 
Journals  of  the  U.  Sutes.  Mr.  Vattemare  was  also  the 
Yriend  of  this  laudable  Institution— we  think  a  mover  in  it. 
We  have  seen  a  letter  to  our  worthy  predecessor  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  Messenger  for  this  reading  room.  His  sick- 
ness, perhaps,  prevented  him  from  attending  to  it;  but  we 
will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  Messenger  and  in  doing 
all  we  can  to  promote  every  such  undertaking.  We  hope 
never  to  be  indifferent  to  any  thing  that  savors  of  mental 
improvement  and  an  American  spirit. 


Ned  Mykrs,  or  Lifb  Bbfork  thk  Mast.    Edited  by 
Fenimore  Cooper.    Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia, 
1843. 

This,  the  Editor  avows  to  be  the  veritable  history  of  an 
old  "  shipmate,**  with  whom  he  sailed  previoos  to  his  enter- 
ing the  Navy.  Ned  once  wrote  to  know  if  the  author  of 
the  Pilot,  &c.  was  not  his  old  comrade,  and  learning  that 
he  was,  a  meeting  took  place,  in  the  course  of  events ;  then  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Cooper's  "Romantic**  residence,  during  which 
Mr.  Cooper  proposed  the  publication  of  Ned*s  adventures. 
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The  work  before  us  ia  the  consequence.  Ned  was  a  very 
premising  boy,  as  mijjht  have  been  inferred  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  standing  as  his  Sponsor,  whilst  he  was  with  the 
British  troops  in  Canada,  where  Ned  was  bom—his  father 
being  in  the  British  service  and,  perhaps,  adjutant  to  the 
Prince.  Ned,  with  genuine  sailor-like  prodigality,  threw 
away  all  his  great  expectations  from  the  favor  of  his  father's 
noble  friend,  and  bribing  the  mate  of  a  Halifax  vessel,  with 
the  fowling  piece  the  Prince  had  given  him,  ran  off  and 
•ailed  for  New-York.  After  remaining  there  awhile  and 
poorly  requiting  the  kindness  shewn  him,  he  ran  off  again, 
telling  a  falsehood  to  effect  his  purpose.  But  we  have 
neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  inclination  to  re-write  Ned's 
history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  shipwrecked  and  all 
that  and  made  a  complete  "shipwreck  of  a  good  con- 
science ;'*  that  he  sailed  in  more  than  one  hundred  vessels, 
was  twenty-five  years,  during  his  numerous  voyages,  out  of 
sight  of  land ;  saw  many  sights,  endured  ttany  sufferings, 
became  a  great  rogue  and  an  abandoned  sol  \  and  was  a 
pretty  genuine  scamp.  Of  all  this,  however,  he  has  re- 
pented and  now  preaches  very  good  morality,  especially  to 
sailors.  Much  good  may  it  do  them ;  and,  indeed,  we  hope 
it  will  benefit  tliem.  Certainly  sailors  call  loudly  for  the 
efforts  of  the  reformer  and  the  philanthropist.  Ned  in  the 
noble  exploit  of  stealing  a  dog,  for  the  sake  of  a  sixpence 
tied  round  bis  neck,  once  fell  into  the  Dock  and  would  have 
been  drowned  but  for  the  timely  rescue  of  Mr.  Cooper;  and 
DOW  the  same  kind  friend  is  endeavoring  to  rescue  his  name 
from  a  Literary  death.  Whether  he  succeedsor  not  does'nt 
matter  much.  But  if  Ned  was  in  the  water  again,  we  think 
his  book  is  light  enough  to  buoy  him  up  like  a  swimmer's 
cork. 

It  would  be  curious  to  asceruin  how  often  Mr.  Cooper  is 
referred  to  and  spoken  of  as  the  Editor.  This  interesting 
fact  is  recurring  from  beginning  to  end.  It  appears  on  the 
cover  and  the  title  page ;  in  the  preface ;  on  page  0  \  on  page 
10 — twice  on  page  11,  and  so  on,  to  page  230— and  twice  in 
one  paragraph  on  page  231.  Don't  forget  to  honor  the  Edi- 
tor.   Oh!  no. 

Ned  had  a  far  stfonger  constitution  than  the  unfortunate 
Tusoarora  of  the  Hutted  Knoll ;  for  repeated  attacks  of  the 
awful "  horrors"  could*nt  kill  him.  After  all,  we  hardly  think 
that  Ned  will  eclipse  Mr.  Dana.    Drinker  and  Morris  have 


THE  GUARDIAN. 

This  excellent,  though  unpretending  monthly  magazine 
is  always  gladly  welcomed.  There  are  special  reasons 
why  we  should  receive  it  ever  with  a  smile  \  but  its  merits 
must  commend  it  to  all.  It  is  "  a  family  Journal,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  female  education  on  Christian  Principles  ; 
edited  at  the  female  Institute,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  by  the^ 
Rector,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
visitor.  Bishop  Otey,  and  of  the  tutoresses."  Its  matter  is 
pure  and  choice,  original  and  selected.  The  young  ladies 
of  the  "  Institute"  often  appear  with  much  credit  in  its 
pages.  It  is  also  the  organ  of  communication  between  the 
Institute  and  its  patrons,  containing  a  monthly  report  of  the 
standing  of  all  the  pupils,  so  arranged  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  their  parents  only.  It  must  incite  the  young  ladies 
a  to  greater  diligence,  enticing  them  to  read  and  to  exercise 
their  pens.  Indeed,  in  the  Institue,  particuUr  attention  is 
paid  to  composition,  a  too  much  neglected  branch  of  edu- 
cation in  the  South.  This  whole  Institution  seems  to  be 
conducted  on  a  most  liberal  and  judicious  plan,  and  affords 
unwonted  facilities  for  a  polished  as  well  as  solid  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  Tennessee  and  the  mere 
structure  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  pleasant  and  healthy 
town  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  building  is  a  handsome 
model  of  the  Gothic  order  and  surmounts  a  gentle  eminence, 


on  the  Western  border  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
grove  of  magnificent  oaks,  Ijenealh  whose  shade  we  once 
beheld  a  most  enchanting  scene  presented  by  more  than  a 
hundred  bright  and  joyous  maidens  paying  homage  to  their 
Queen  of  May.  In  front  of  the  institute  rises  a  ragged 
and  barren  hill,  which  the  classic  and  undaunted  imagina- 
tions of  the  lasses  have  styled  Mt.  Parnassus.  In  a  few 
years  the  grounds  about  the  building  will  be  adorned  and 
improved  with  much  taste.  The  wonder  is,  that  in  so  short 
time,  so  noble  and  extensive  an  Institution  should  be 
reared  and  kept  in  successful  operation.  In  short,  we 
know  of  no  Institution  where  superior  provision  is  made 
for  the  intellectuaU  moral  and  bblioious  culture  of  the 
female  mind.  A  description  of  it,  together  with  an  engra- 
ving of  the  building,  appeared  in  the  Messenger  a  year  or 
two  since ;  which  many  of  our  readers  may  remember.  It 
is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  having  over  Uoo  fa»- 
dred  pupils  and  twenty  persons  engaged  in  the  various  de- 
partments  of  instruction.  From  such  an  Institution,  the 
Guardian  issues  and  is  published  in  the  large  folio  form, 
sixteen  pages  monthly,  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  one 
dollar  per  annum,  in  advance. 

An  Elemkictart,  Practical  and  Theorbtical  Trea- 
tise ON  Navigation:  with  a  new  and  easy  plan  for 
finding  Dift.,  Lat.,  Dep.,  Course  and  Distance,  by  pro> 
jection.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Philadelphia :  Edward 
C.  Biddle,  1843. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  Students  of 
any  branch  of  Knowledge  should  be  provided  with  suitable 
text  lx>oks.  When  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  know- 
ledge which  their  spirit  of  inquiry  demands,  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources,  gathering  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  it 
may  indeed  often  happen,  that  they  derive  much  benefit 
from  their  researches,  and  the  very  difficulties  which  they 
encounter  impress  results  upon  their  minds. 

But  much  precious  time  is  thus  often  wasted  and  the 
mind  is  much  perplexed  and  harassed  by  fruitless  inves- 
tigations. Indeed  the  number  of  books  to  be  consulted, 
oflen  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  the  tediousness  of  the 
research  too  frequently  deter  many,  who  have  some  desire 
to  learn ;  and  especially  ia  this  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
mathematical  atudies.  The  young  midshipman  enters  the 
Navy,  at  an  age  when  he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  mas- 
tered much  Science ;  and  yet  he  has  constantly  to  deal  with 
some  of  its  most  beautiful  results  and  to  apply  some  of  its 
most  important  principles.  From  what  the  votaries  of  Sci- 
ence have  accomplished  for  him,  the  navigator  may  readily 
apply  even  abstruse  principles  and  guide  his  frail  bark  in 
safety  over  the  dangerous  deep,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  or  the  properties  of  the  mag- 
net But  this  mechanical  method  should  not  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  bold  mariner.  It  will  not  at  all  suffice  for  the 
members  of  a  gallant  profession,  who  are  welcomed  into 
every  circle  and  should  be  as  great  adepts  in  the  learning 
as  the  chivalry  of  their  corps.  Indeeri,  they  are  required 
to  make  certain  advances  in  Science  and  are  subject  to 
careful  examinations ;  but  those  ambitious  of  distinction 
will  not  be  content  with  the  mere  requisitions  of  the  Law 
and  the  examiner.  Of  these  was  the  author  of  the  valua- 
ble treatise  before  us.  But  in  pushing  his  inquiries  with 
that  noble  ardor  which  still  charncierises  him,  he  met  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  which  impeded  his  progress  and  con- 
sumed his  time.  Hence  he  conceived  the  design  of  the 
Treatise  under  notice,  with  the  view  of  assisting  his  bio- 
thets  of  the  Navy  and  of  furnishing,  in  one  work,  the  prin- 
ciples and  demonstrations,  which  it  was  important  for  them 
to  understand.  The  student,  instead  of  following  him 
through  his  tedious  course,  can  now  pass  by  regular  and 
easy  steps  from  the  first  principles  of  Algebra  to  the  more 
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abstruse  learning  in  his  most  honorable  profession.  Whilst 
the  work  is  so  well  calcalated  to  be  of  service  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Navy,  having  originated  in  the  wants  and 
experience  of  one  of  them,  it  is  no  less  adapted  to  all  those 
who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ahips"  and  who  eare  to  ander- 
atand  the  rules  by  which  they  guide  their  way. 

The  author  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  from 
many  competent  judges,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
work  being  adopted  in  the  examinations  held  for  members 
of  the  Navy.  Another  officer  in  the  Navy  was  led  by  the 
same  wants  and  difficulties  to  form  the  plan  of  a  similar 
work ;  but  having  been  anticipated  by  Lieut.  Maary  and 
finding  his  work  supply  every  deficiency  and  well  adspted 
to  the  wants  of  the  Navy,  he  immediately  abandoned  his 
intention.  Navigation  is  both  a  beautiful  Science  and  an 
'  Art.  Those  who  have  to  practise  the  Art  are  led  by  the 
lucid  arrangement  of  the  author  to  an  easy  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Science.  The  zeal  and  ardor  which  induced 
him  at  so  early  an  age  to  devote  himself,  whilst  in  ac- 
tive service,  to  the  prosecution  of  such  studies  and  the 
preparation  of  so  necessary  and  useful  a  Work  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise  and  imitation.  It  has  already  reached  its 
Second  Edition  and  been  adopted  in  several  of  the  Naval 
schools.  Let  those  who  have  the  authority,  see  that  Naval 
students  are  provided  with  it ;  and  let  them  do  all  in  their 
power  to  foster  the  spirit  which  produced  it. 

The  Complktb  Works  of  Hannah  Mobs,  in  8  num 
bers,  at  25  cents  per  number.    The  first  complete  Ameri 
can  Edition.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York— 1843. 
The  fiflh  number  of  this  valuable  series  has  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Drinker  &  Morris.    It  contains  **  Hints  to- 
wards forming  the  character  of  a  young  Princess,"  the 
well  known  treatise  on  Education  written  and  designed  for 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales ;  and  also  part  of  "  Chris- 
tian Morals."    The  leaven  of  Mis.  More*s  writings  should 
be  well  infused  into  society. 

Gibbon's  Dbclinb  and  Fall  op  the  Roman  Empike. 
With  notes,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  With  Maps. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York— 1843.  Drinker  &  Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 

We  announced  in  our  last  number,  that  the  Harpers  were 
about  to  publish  in  serial  form  this  splendid  work.  The 
repuhlication  of  such  standard  productions,  besides  the 
valuable  works  of  reference,  is  the  chief,  almost  the  only 
benefit  from  cheap  literature.  Even  voluminous  works  are 
thus  bought  and  read  by  those  who  would  turn  away  from 
the  array  of  a  complete  edition— even  though  it  should  cost 
DO  more  than  in  the  present  form.  We  are  among  those 
who  are  glad  to  have  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  Editor.  Reli- 
gious sentiment  should  pervade  every  History.  The  Bible 
furnishes  the  model  and  embodies  rules  to  guide  the  Histo- 
rian's pen. 

When  the  most  philosophical  and  unprejudical  minds  of 
the  age  see  in  Christianity  the  powerful  and  purifying  agent 
of  Modem  Civilization  and  the  indispensable  bond  of  human 
society,  it  c4mnot  be  too  much  regretted,  that  its  value  and 
its  triumphs  should  have  been  so  disparaged  by  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  the  learned  Gibbon,  it  is  true  that  the 
antidote  to  the  Historian's  poison  is  to  be  found  on  every 
band  and  therefore  some  have  preferred  the  inedited  His- 
tory. But  so  faul  a  poison  should  have  its  antidote  con- 
stantly by,  lest  some  hapless  reader  should  imbibe  its  venom. 
Besides,  farther  researches  have  proved  that  the  author's 
statements  needed  correction  and  annotation.  We  can  not 
better  conclude  this  brief  notice  than  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  biography  of  the  author,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  present  edition  of  his  masterly  Work. 

"  Considered  as  an  historical  writer,  Mr.  Gibbon  is  un- 


questioAably  of  eminent  rank ;  but  he  would  have  been 
more  commendable,  if  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  adapt* 
ing  bis  language  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  passing  with 
facility  from  a  bold  and  dignified  strain,  into  the  minor 
graces  of  narrative  and  simple  detail.  His  fondness  for 
French  authors  had  imperceptibly  led  him  to  adopt  their 
po(etie  and  figurative  style,  and  he  describes  the  puerile 
transactions  of  his  youthful  days,  in  the  same  splendid  * 
manner  as  he  records  the  fates  of  kingdoms,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  warlike  chiefUins.  But  the  pen  of  criticism  has 
been  sufficiently  exercised,  upon  former  oeeasions,  in 
pointing  out  some  defects,  and  eulogizing  the  great  and 
numerous  excellencies  of  our  celebrated  Author:  it  is 
hanlly  necessaiy  that  the  task  should  be  renewed. 

"  The  Work,  again  submitted  to  the  public,  has,  for  a  long 
period,  been  universally  acknowledged  as  remarkable  for 
great  depth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  information ;  and, 
in  these  respects,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  regsrded  as  an 
invaluable  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  suited  to  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  calculated  to  afiford  both  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  schdar." 

Pbbilous  Adtentubbb  ;  or  Remarkable  instances  of  Con* 

rage.  Perseverance  and  Suffering.    By  R.  A.  Davenport. 

New  York  :  Harper  dc  Brothers— 1841. 
•  We  have  not  much  of  a  passion  for  the  perilous,  or  the 
marvellous,  though  we  remember  some  books  of  this  de- 
scription with  affection.  There  is  not  often  much  instruc- 
tion in  them  and  their  effect  is  to  render  useful  reading 
tame  and  dull  in  comparison.  In  so  far  as  the  mind  can 
be  incited  and  enticed  by  presenting  to  it  deeply  interest* 
ing  matters,  it  is  well  to  indulge  it.  Hence  intensely  ex-  . 
citing  books  and  even  fairy  tales  have  often  produced  a 
fondness  for  reading,  which  has  afterwards  sought  whole- 
some mental  food. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absorbing  than  the  Romance  of 
History.  Indeed,  Fiction,  to  be  natural  and  entertaining 
to  a  mind  at  all  regulated,  must  derive  her  creations  from 
some  existence.  Historical  novels  are  not  only  the  most 
instructive,  but  the  most  thrilling.  But  to  separate  all  the 
Romance  of  History  from  the  more  sober  parts,  however 
real  and  true  it  may  be,  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. The  unity  and  consistency  of  History  are  thereby 
destroyed,  and  in  fact  its  reality,  because  only  parts  are 
given,  which,  however  true,  oflen  appear  distorted  from  the 
absence  of  those  incidents  intimately  connected  with  them. 
The  work  before  us  contains  **  perilous  adventures"  in  the 
lives  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  of  England ;  of  CassanoTa, 
who  was  confined  in  the  State  prison  of  Venice ;  Charles 
II. ;  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  Stanislaus  Leczinski  and  Cortes. 

A  work  has  been  recently  published  containing  the  letters 
and  despatches  of  Cortex,  whilst  engaged  in  his  conquests 
in  Mexico;  which  many  of  the  public  prints  pronounce 
very  entertaining. 

A  CouBSB  OF  Lbctubbs  on  the  Constitutional  Ju- 
BisPRUDBNCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  delivered  an- 
nually in  Columbia  College,  New-York,  by  William 
Alexander  Dner,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  that  Institu- 
tion.   New -York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1843. 
The  motto  of  this  work,  whilst  it  proclaims  a  great  truth, 
explains  its  object ;  "  Est  omnibus  necessaruim  nosse  rem- 
publicam."    Cir.   The  lectures  were  prepared  and  delivered 
with  a  view  of  supplying  a  defect  in  the  Education  of  Ame- 
rican youth,  by  giving  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  Country.    Partisan  newspapers  are  too 
often  the  only  instructors  that  our  young  men  have ;  and 
many  aspire  to  become  politicians — have  become  such  and 
enjoyed  considerable  iafluence— without  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Constitution.    With  minds  igno- 
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rant  of  its  fundamental  doctrines  and  unimbued  with  its 
spirit,  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  great  Fncedent  fixed  by 
the  people,  to  restrain  themselves  as  well  as  any  body  else ; 
but  are  prepared  to  make  it  whatever  they  deem  the  people 
desire  it.  Thus  they  construe  it  according  to  the  will  of 
the  existing  majorities  and  not  according  to  the  intention 
and  understanding  of  its  framers. 

With  the  peculiar  views  of  President  Duer  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  political  instruction  which  we  advo- 
cate should  be  as  general  as  possible,  illustrating  the  His- 
tory of  the  Constitution  and  the  adjudications  upon  it, 
without  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  any  political  school. 
This  work  and  the  foregoing  fonn  Nos.  150  and  160  of  the 
Family  Library  and  can  be  procured  from  Drinker  and 
Morris. 

The  Rose,  ob  Apfbction's  Gift,  for  1844.    Edited  by 
Emily  Marshall.    Illustrated  with  ten  highly  finished 
Steel  Engravings.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  is  a  very  nieat  and  handsomely  bound  volume,  con- 
taining a  very  sweet  and  pure  piece  of  poetry,  "The  Poor 
Man's  Children,"  by  Mary  Howitt,  and  several  tales  tolera- 
bly interesting.    Too  many  of  our  annuals  are  like  some  of 
our  flowers  that  bloom  only  once  a  year.    Their  bloom  is 
pretty,  but  their  perfume  faint.     Books  that  take  a  year  to 
grow  should  be  very  good.    Call  on  Drinker  dc  Morris.     • 

Kbndall^s  Lipb  of  Gbn.  Andebw  Jackson. 

The  Harpers  have  commenced  the  publication  of  this 
work,  to  be  completed  in  15  numbers.  Mr.  Kendall  had 
before  him  all  the  public  materials,  which  are  very  abun- 
•  )dant,  for  the  biography,  and  also  the  private  papen  of  the 
General  himself.  His  intellectual  ability  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  we  do  not  doubt ;  his  disposition  to  exalt  and  cele- 
brate his  hero  is  known  to  all.  A  better  selection  of  a 
biographer,  who  would  present  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  distinguished  ex -president  in  a  favorable  light,  could 
scarcely  have  been  made.  To  be  impartial  will  no  doubt 
be  his  aim ;  but  that  he  will  be  successful  is  very  ques- 
tionable. It  is  useless,  however,  to  expect  much  impar- 
tiality in  such  productions ;  and  the  best  way  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  after  all,  is  to  compare  and  balance  the  state- 
ments uf  friends  and  opponents.  It  is  remarked,  by  Prof. 
Tucker,  in  the  outset  of  his  "  Life  of  Jeflfersoo,"  that  few 
men  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  praise  from  his  friends 
and  of  obloquy  from  his  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  is 
destined  to  be— nay  has  been,  rivalled  by  Genl.  Jackson. 
Were  not  different  histories  of  the  life  and  times  of  the 
Hero  of  Orleans  and  the  author  of  the  Proclamation  writ- 
ten, it  would  prove  him  conclusively  not  to  lie  the  great 
man  he  has  always  been  considered.  The  character  of 
none  of  our  Public  men  would  assume  such  various  shades, 
according  to  the  political  affinities  and  sentiments  of  the 
painter.  Mr.  Kendall's  work  will  probably  be  laudatory 
throughout  Many  othera  would  produce  one  essentially 
opposite.  One  of  the  Calhoun  school  proper  might  give 
him  all  credit  for  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  for  his  con- 
duct at  New  Orleans  and  for  high,  heroic  endowments ; 
but  what  would  be  his  estimate  of  the  Removal  of  the 
Depositcs,  of  the  Proclamation  and  the  force  bill  ?  He 
would  be  again  brought  back  by  the  Sub-treasury  and  coin- 
cide generally  with  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Bancroft  would  certainly  advocate 
the  remission  of  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Hall  and  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  the  Judge  as  harah  and  arbitrary. 
Many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  able,  too,  to  make 
very  good  historians,  (a  late  eminent  Senator  of  Virginia, 
for  example,)  would  give  an  entirely  different  coloring  to 
the  whole  transaction.  We  conclude,  then,  that  there  must 
be  various  histories  of  Genl.  Jackson,  from  all  which  truth 


and  fairness  must  be  gleaned.  One  will  create  a  necessity 
for  the  othera.  Mr.  Kendall  seems  to  be  too  near  the  per- 
son and  times  of  his  hero,  too  clooely  identified  with  him 
and  too  long  engaged  in  his  partisan  defence,  to  be  as  im- 
partial as  even  a  friend  and  admirer  might  justly  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  But  this  will  doubtless  lend  a  greater  inte- 
rest to  his  memoir.  We  found  the  firat  number  quite  in- 
teresting. Genl.  Jackson's  ancestry  came  firat  from  Scot- 
land to  Ireland,  whence  bis  father  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  fixed  his  family  in  the  Waxhaw  settlements 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  there  that  the  "  Old  Roman" 
was  bom,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767. 

He  and  his  brother,  at  a  very  early  age,  were  frequently 
with  Ijands  of  patriot  soldiere ; — at  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
in  a  battle  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  saved  a  party  of 
whigs  from  surprise; — running  out,  and  posting  himself 
behind  a  tree  he  fired  through  the  crotch  and  killed  one  of 
the  advancing  party.  His  nx>ther,  left  a  widow  whilst  he 
was  very  young,  was  a  warm  whig  and  patriot  and  was 
several  times  forced  by  the  inroads  of  the  British  soldiers 
to  retreat,  with  the  rest  of  the  settlera,  into  North  Carolina. 
The  author  takes  occasion  to  interweave  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Revolution  with  his  memoir :  and  the  exploits 
of  Sumter,  Marion,  Morgan  and  Gates  lend  much  interest 
to  the  work.  We  hoi>e  that  this  feature  will  be  preserved 
in  the  future  numbers.  Though  this  repetition  of  History 
may  be  useless  and  tedious  to  those  already  familiar  with 
it,  yet  many  will  read  the  Life  of  General  Jackson  who 
would  not  s  History  of  the  United  States.  Every  Ame- 
rican should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  deeds  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  patriot  fathera ;  and  none  were  performed  or 
endured  more  honorable  than  those  in  South  Carolina,  da- 
ring the  ravages  and  inroads  of  Cornwallis  and  Tarleton. 

The  firat  number  is  embellished  writh  a  very  good  full 
length  engraving  of  the  General  and  a  map  of  the  seat  of 
the  war  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  for  sale  at 
Drinker  dc  Morris*. 

The  Complete  Cook.    Plain  and  Practical  Direetions 
for  Cooking  and  Housekeeping;  with  upwards  of  six 
hundred  receipts,  d&c,  dec,  &c.    With  additions  and 
alterations  by  J.  M.  Sanderaon  of  the  Franklin  House. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard. 
If  we  were  to  copy  the  whole  tittle  page  of  this  "  com- 
plete" and  philosophical  treatise,  it  would  put  all  the  Stoics' 
tn/o  a  «feio,  by  converting  the  world  into  Epicureans;  and 
certainly  the  Peripatetics  would  cease  their  perambulations 
to  take  a  seat  at  Sanderson's  Table.    We  have  had  some 
experience  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Franklinian  Editor  and 
pronounce  him  decidedly  competent.    The  work  is,  indeed, 
very  useful,  as  some  folks  we  wot  of  have  already  found  it. 
The  best  recommendation  is  that  Drinker  and  Morris  sold 
two  or  three  supplies  before  we  could  notice  it.    The  ssme 
publishera  intend  to  issue  in  the  same  cheap  form  the 
Baker  and  the  Confectioner.    They  will  be  on  in  time  for 
Christmas  pies.    They  are  good  books  to  send  an  Editor ; 
they  show  him  how  to  make  puffs. 

The  ENCTCLOPiBOXA  of  Gbooraphy,  comprising  a  Com- 
plete Description  of  the  Earth,  physical,  statistical,  civil 
and  political,  &c. ;  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political 
Institutions  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.   Br 
HcroH  Murray,  F.  &.  S.  £.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and 
Blanchard.    Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond,  Va. 
This  extensive  work  is  now  completed,  forming  three 
large  volumes,  embracing  1,900  pages  of  useful  matter, 
1,100  illustrations  and  80  maps.    We  have  copied  the  greater 
part  of  the  title  page  as  containing  the  most  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  work.    In  its  prepara- 
tion the  author  was  assisted  by  Professora  eminent  in  their 
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respective  departmeaUi  and  it  is  adapted  to  the  United 
States  by  Tbos.  G.  Bradford,  £sq.  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  entirely  rewriktea  the  chapter  upon  our  Country*  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  parts,  and  inserted  the  latest  statis- 
tics that  were  at  bis  comoMttd.  The  rapid  increase  and 
intprorement  of  the  U.  States  seems  to  baffle  the  Coat- 
pileES  of  Statistical  works,  rendering  an  annual  change 
necessary.  But  the  American  Almanac  and  other  nsefiil 
publications  obriate  this  difficulty.  It  is  wonderful,  that 
the  small  sum  of  six  dollars  can  command,  for  every  one, 
the  labor,  study  and  ability  of  so  many  eminent  Professors 
and  the  employment  ef  such  a  vast  amount  of  Capital,  as 
have  been  indispensable  for  the  preparation  of  this  stupen- 
dous work. 

In  the  same  rank  we  may  place  Bbandb*8  Enctolo- 
Pi£DiA  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art  and  McColloch's 
Gazktbkr,  published  by  Haiper  and  Brothers,  New-York. 
The  V.  part  of  the  Gaseteer  we  have  received  from  Messis, 
Drinker  and  Morris. 

EcCLKSiASTBs  Anolicanus  ;  being  a  treatise  on  Preach 
ing  as  adapted  to  a  Church  of  England  congregation  :  in 
a  series  of  letters  torn  yoang  clergyman.  By  the  Rev, 
W.  Gresley,  M.  A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  First 
American  from  the  Second  English  Eklition,  with  sup< 
plementary  notes  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev, 
Benjamin  1.  Haight,  M.  A.,  dec,  dec.  New  York.:  D. 
Appleron  6l  Co.  Philadelphia ;  Oeo.  S.  Appleton~1843. 
Drinker  6l  Morris,  Richmond,  Va.  pp.  310. 

Rhetoricians  have  pointed  out  many  of  the  requisites 
and  peculiarities  of  Pulpit  Eloquence ;  but  none  have  re- 
duced into  one  system  the  rules  applicable  to  it ;  and  the 
young  preacher  has  been  compelled  to  trust,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  li^ht  which  a  general  education  afforded  him. 
To  these  he  may  confidently  trust ;  but  may  certainly  often 
be  guided  by  the  experience  of  others  digested  into  well 
considered  precepts,  taking  warning  from  their  errors  and 
encouragement  from  their  success.  Mr.  Gresley  sensibly 
felt  the  want  of  Rhetorical  guides  in  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  and  for  aeveral  years  past  carefully  noted 
whatever  he  met  in  his  reading,  tending  to  illustrate  his 
subject;  which  notes,  together  with  his  own  reflections,  he 
has  arranged  into  the  treatise  before  us ;  a  treatise  at  once 
instructive,  plain  and  learned.  He  seems  to  be  very  fami- 
liar with  Aristotle  and  other  writers  upon  Rhetoric,  ancient 
and  modem,  to  whose  works  he  frequently  refers,  and  illus- 
trates his  views  with  anecdotes  and  eztrseCs  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  A  just  view  of  the  ia^witaace  and 
difficulty  of  the  preacher*s  mission  shows  us  how  essential 
at  is  for  him  to  be  fully  armed  for  the  contest,  and,  having  a 
proper  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  study  every  means 
that  may  convince  and  persuade  men.  The  treatise  is 
more  particularly  adapted  to  a  Church  of  England  Con- 
gregation because  their  Clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
their  discourses ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  adapted  to 
every  preacher— and  much,  indeed,  to  every  public  speaker. 
That  psrt  of  Rhetoric,  which  treats  of  the  philosophy  of 
feeling  and  the  association  of  ideas,  is  common  to  every 
Orator.  The  Art  of  Oratory  is  a  beautiful  and  a  high  one, 
aiming  at  the  loftiest  achievements,  involving  ofien  eternal 
conseqoences  and  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult principles  of  mental  philosophy.  FVom  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Gresley*s  work,  the  laity  would  derive  much  instruc- 
tion; but,  by  producing  a  higher  appreciation  of  good 
preaching,  improving  their  judgments  and  calling  forth  their 
critical  powers,  it  might  diminish  their  enjoyment  of  that 
which  they  are  often  compelled  to  hear.  The  American 
Editor  has  added  notes  and  collected,  in  an  appendix,  ex- 
tracts pertinent  to  the  text  from  many  learned  authors  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  Ameiieaa  Student;. 
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LiTBS  OP  THB  QoBBNS  OT  EvoLANB,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  with  anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  dec.,  dec, 
By  Agnes  Strickland :  vol.  111.  Philadelphia :  Lea  dc 
Blanchard--1843.    Drinker  dc  Morris,  Richmond. 

Thife  neat  and  iiiteMsting  vdume  contains  llie  liv«t  of 
[sabellt  of  Valoia,  sumamed  the  **  little  Queett,**  seoaad 
Queen  of  Richard  If.;  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Queen  of  Henry 
IV. ;  Katharine  of  Vatois,  surnamed  the  Fair,  consort  of 
Henry  V.;  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI.; 
Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  Queen  of  Edward  IV, ;  and  Anne  of 
Warwick,  Queen  of  Richard  III.  The  lives  of  these  dis- 
tinguished pevsonsges  must  interest  and  instruct  every 
reader.  How  remarkable  was  the  change  that  took  place 
in  the  character  of  Margaret  of  A^jou  !  At  one  period,  we 
find  her  possessing  all  the  timidity  of  the  weaker  woman, 
even  seducing  her  sovereigit  from  his  duty  and  by  the  en- 
treaties of  affection  enticing  him  away  from  his  army, 
thereby  imparting  courage  to  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers 
and  bringing  defeat  to  the  Royal  Generals  and  disgrace 
upon  Henry.  At  another  period,  we  find  her  as  bold  and 
warlike  as  an  Amazon,  braving  danger  and  daring  as  a 
hero.  This  change  became  perceptible  from  the  birth  of 
her  son.  Maternal  fondness  and  ambition  then  saw  the 
danger  of  a  timid  and  vacillating  course  to  the  hopes  and 
grandeur  of  her  boy  ;  and  Margaret  began  to  display  some- 
thing of  that  spirit  for  which  she  afterwards  became  so  very 
conspicuous. 

Shakspeare  has  given  a  curious  scene,  ia  the  Court- 
ship of  Riehaid  III.  and  Anna  of  Warwick.  He  meets 
her  whilst  mourniag  over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Heniy  Vl.,  and,  by  flattery  and  hypocrisy,  disarms  herrage 
and  succeeds  in  virtually  procuring  the  promise  of  bar  ' 
hand,  whilst  avowing  the  murder  of  her  lamented  husband 
and  his  father.  Improbable  and  untrue  to  Hiatory!  Ia 
troth,  the  priooess  Anne  did  not  follow  the  body  of  Henry 
as  Chief  Mourner,  and  was  forced  to  marry  Richard  against 
her  wiM.  She  is  said  to  have  even  disguised  herself  and 
served  as  a  maid,  in  order  to  avoid  his  importunity.  Re 
had  in  early  youth  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  her; 
which  she  never  in  the  least  reciprocated.  Though  the 
curses  she  invoked  upon  Richard  and  whomever  might  be 
his  wife  were  not  literally  fulfilled,  yet  she  lived  to  see  her 
cup  of  sorrow  running  over.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  illegality  in  their  maniage,  caused  by  her  refusal ; 
and  Parliament,  lest  she  should  diaom  the  King,  passed  a 
law  entitling  him  te  all  her  estates  and  providing  for  a  re- 
auurriage,  which  never  teek  place.  Afterwards  "  the  eross- 
baok"  thought  of  availing  himself  of  the  illegality  of  their 
union.  But  disease  relieved  him  from  this  necessity,  though 
her  decline  was  not  rapid  enough  for  his  impatience. 
Richard  is  said  to  have  ahed  tears,  at  her  funeral,  which 
we  concur  with  the  authoress  in  thinking  not  to  have  beea 
as  hypocritical  as  they  were  generally  deeused.  She  says^ 
*'  but  those  who  knew  that  he  had  beea  brought  up  with 
Anne  might  suppose  that  he  fek  some  instinctive  yearnings 
of  long  companionship,  when  he  saw  her  laid  in  that  grave 
where  hie  amfaitioos  intensts  had  cauaed  him  to  wish  her 
to  be.  Human  nature,  with  all  iu  oonflieting  passions  and 
instincts,  abounds  with  such  inconsistencies,  which  are 
often  sUrtlingly  apparent  in  the  hardest  characters."  The 
details  too  personal  and  minute  for  general  History  con- 
tained in  these  works  give  them  a  peculiar  charm. 

Thb  Twin  BBorBsna.  Harper  and  Bmthen.  New- 
York,  1843:  Drinker  and  Morns,  Richmond. 
This  is  a  very  readable  little  book,  describing  the  con- 
duct and  fate  of  two  brothers,  who  so  strongly  resembled 
each  other,  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Their  career, 
however,  was  rather  a  trsgedy  than  a  **  comedy  of  errors.** 
The  tendeaoy  and  moral  lasson  of  the  book  seemio  be  good. 
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AMERICAN  ALMANAC.  1844.   D.  H.  WilUams,  Boston. 

This  most  Taluable  of  our  annuals  baa  now  been  pub- 
lished for  fifteen  years  and  has  been  gaining  faror  every 
year,  and,  by  some  new  improTement,  increasing  in  value. 
The  present  volume  has  several  new  features.  It  contains 
in  addition  to  its  old  stores,  a  list  of  all  the  members  of 
Congress  from  1789  to  1843,  with  their  terms  of  service, 
and  an  abstract  of  all  the  public  Laws  passed  by  the  last 
Congress.    Call  on  J.  W.  Randolph. 

Protbrbial  Philosopht:  A  Book  of  Thoughts  and 
Arguments  Originally  Treated  By  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper,  M.  A,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Two  series  in 
one  vol.  Herman  Hooker,  Philadelphia,  1843 :  Joseph 
Gill,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Hooker  has  presented 
the  American  public  with  the  rare  treat  which  this  exquisite 
work  affords.  We  advise  all  our  readers  to  get  it  and  read 
it ;  but  lest  they  should  not,  they  shall  hear  of  it  again.  It 
is  a  mine  of  gems,  sparkling  with  beauty  and  truth ;  and 
was  too  long  hidden  from  the  American  reader,  except  in 
the  few  copies  of  a  costly  English  Edition. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RBVXBW,  OCTOBER,  1843. 

This  able  Review  has  been  received  from  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph the  agent.  It  contains  nine  able  articles  upon  Ame- 
rican, English  and  Oennan  subjocis,  besides  many  chaste 
and  judicious  critical  notices.  The  Editor,  Mr.  Bowen, 
ever  wields  a  graceful  and  a  nervous  pen,  and  is  aiming 
with  most  laudable  spirit  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  al- 
ready high  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  N.  American. 

The  Mysteries  op  Paris.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New- 
York,  1843 :  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond. 
We  expected  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  critical  notice 
of  this  exciting  work,  from  another  pen ;  but,  being  disap- 
pointed, must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  words.  Its 
great  characteristic  is  ita  fullness  of  incident  and  the  inten- 
stCy  of  its  interest.  Whilst  these  have  procured  and  will 
procure  for  it  thousands  of  readers,  they  render  it  objec- 
tionable to  a  pure,  moral  taste.  Though  the  revelation  of 
such  *'  mysteries"  may  be  nothing  uncommon  in  Paris  and 
may  be  designed  to  incite  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  legislator;  yet  this  thrilling  work  must  produce 
someihing  of  the  evil,  that  would  flow  from  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  characters  described.  Its  moral  tendency 
can  only  be  sustained  upon  the  principle,  which  would  in- 
troduce the  young,  the  pure  and  virtuous  into  all  the  haunts 
of  vice,  debauchery  and  infamy  with  which  the  world 
abounds.  The  parent  who  is  willing  for  his  children  to 
enter  these,  even  once,  may  put  "  the  mysteries  of  Paris' 
and  its  associates  into  their  hands.  We  have  also  received 
a  portion  of  the  New  World  edition ;  but  with  the  Transla- 
tion Controversy  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Harpers 
have  issued  **  Gerolstein,"  a  Sequel  to  the  Mysteries,  by  the 
same  authgr. 

Alison's  History  of  EufiOPE.  No.  XYI. 
The  Harpers  have  now  completed  this  great  and  volum- 
inous History.  Whilst  it  is  an  avowed  justification  and 
defence  of  Aristocracy  and  Monarchy,  and  exhibits  De- 
ifaocracy  only  in  its  worst  aspecte,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
and,  in  many  respects,  most  valuable  labors  of  modern 
Mind.  That  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  value  to  England 
and  all  the  upholders  of  liirones  and  the  friends  of  a  cer- 
tain  Suuu  quo  Lil^erty,  renders  it  objectionable  to  Ameri- 
cans. But  its  copiousness  of  detail,  its  careful  compilation, 
its  important  tables,  its  vast  range,  its  stores  of  inaccessi- 


ble materials,  its  noble  speculations  render  it  valuable  to 
the  civilised  world.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolo- 
tion  and  the  bemUtful  and  Uvdy  pictures  of  foreign  travel- 
lers in  America,  give  character  to  its  estimate  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions :  the  author  should  be  ashamed  of  having 
indulged  in  sober  history  in  a  spirit  and  language,  in  regard 
to  this  country,  that  ought  to  be  confined  to  Reviews  and 
slip  shod  Travels.  However,  were  we  a  Historian,  we 
would  glorify  the  United  States,  as  he  does  England.  The 
copious  Index  furnished  by  the  Haipers  is  of  inekimable 
▼aloe. 

WHAT'S  DOING. 

It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  hereafter  into  each  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger  a  general  summaij  of  Literary  In- 
telligence. Our  own  judgment  and  that  of  several  judicious 
friends  strongly  commend  it.  Owing  to  the  index  and  nu- 
merous bibliographical  notices  this  month,  we  are  restricted 
to  a  very  few  items.  Captain  Marryatt's  last  work,  **  Tra- 
vels and  Adventures  of  Mons.  Violet,"  is  chieflv  stolen  from 
Kendall's  Santa  F(>  Sketches.  A  letter  from  Mr.  K.  to  the 
New  York  Courier  &  Enquirer  points  out  the  larreny. 
Wro.  B.  Hodgson,  Es(^.,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Mo- 
gadore,  is  about  to  publish  a  curious  and  learned  work  upon 
the  condition  of  the  FouUh  race  in  Africa.  Some  account 
of  this  extraordinary  people  has  been  already  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  National  Institute,  at  Washington. 
Col.  Trumlaill,  the  celebrated  Historical  painter,  and  Cle- 
venger,  tlie  Sculptor,  have  followed  Allston  to  the  tomb. 
Thus  two  of  the  Muses  are  weeping  over  the  loss  of  their 
devotees,  whilst  their  sisters  and  the  lovera  of  the  Arts 
are  sorrowing  in  sympathy  with  them.  Col.  Trumbull  vras 
the  aid  of  M^ashington  in  the  Revolution—and  firsf  aUract- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  his  skill 
in  drawing.  Leaving  the  army,  in  dissatisfaction,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  study  painting  in  London  under  Mr. 
West.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  imprisoned,  in  a  spi- 
rit of  retaliation,  by  the  English  Government ;  hot  was 
shortly  afterwanis  liberated  and  continued  bis  studies. 
His  paintings  are  less  valuable  for  their  finish,  than  their 
historic  interest.  Most  of  the  portraits  in  his  works  are 
true  to  nature.  His  paintings,  illustrating  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  Revolution,  adorn  the  Capitol 
of  Washington.  Copies  of  them,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to- 
gether with  many  other  pieces,  miniatures,  &c.  are  in  the 
Trumbull  gallery  at  Yale  College,  which  we  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining.  A  neat  and  suitable  bnilding  has 
been  erected  for  them,  and  they  are  exhibited  for  a  small 
charge,  which  is  applied  to  the  Education  of  poor  young 
men.  During  his  life,  the  College  paid  him  an  annuity 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  whole  gallery  is  vested 
in  the  Institution. 

The  New  World  announces  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Simros  ''Count  Julian,  or  the  last  of  the  uolhs."  The 
Langleys  have  probably  issued,  by  this  time,  the  life  of 
Sumter  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  Prescott's  History  of 
Mexico  will  soon  be  issued — but  he  is  anticipated  by 
Brants  Mayer,  Esq.,  with  a  work  upon  the  same  in- 
terestmg  country.  An  ex-congressman  of  North  Caro- 
lina  and  a  gentleman  of  Virginia  are  engaged  upon  Lives 
of  the  distinguished  and  eccentric  Roanoke  orator.  The 
new  Mirror  has  been  publishing  many  reminiscences  ot 
the  same.  MarshaP  Bertrand  will  publish  a  History  of 
the  Campaiin  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  dicuted  by  the  Em- 
peror himself  and  containing  his  views  of  the  politics  of 
Europe  at  ibe  same  period.  Mr.  Paine  of  Leicester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  achieved  a  new  triumph  for  American  Art* 
in  the  construction  of  a  magnificent  tellescope  of  unrivHlJed 
oower.  Mr.  Adams  is  enjoying  an  ovation  through  the 
West,  lecturing  on  science,  temperance  and  every  thing 
else.  "  The  old  man  eloquent"  is  ready  upon  all.  A  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  embracmg  an  account  of  her  vast  ioaprove- 
ments  and  rps»ources,  is  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Day  of  N.  Ha- 
ven, lately  an  engineer  on  the  public  NVorka  of  the  Key- 
stone SlHte.  The  New  World  copies  "  Moral  and  Mental 
Pert  raits"  of  Bryant  and  Halleck  from  the  Messenger.  We 
are  glad  to  sec  it  appreriates  so  highly  our  **  distinguished 
periodical.  *  Our  AtiU  about  postage  is  not  "an  echo"  o( 
the  New  World's ;  or  it  would  have  been  acknowledged.  Let 
us  have  the  Reforms  ;  It  may  have  the  credit  for  the  good 
service  it  has  done.  We  would  gladly  continue,  but  are 
afraid  of  the  summary  proceeding  of  the  oomposilor. 
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TO  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 
The  Messenger  will  be  furnished  to  members  of  Congress  during  the  session,  at  the  subscription 
rate.    Many  members  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  as  one  of  the  papers  furnished  them  by  Government. 
They  will  please  send  in  their  orders  immediately,  that  extra  copies  may  be  struck  off  in  time. 

WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS,  LL.  D. 
It  gives  ns  sincere  pleasure  to  annonnce'to  the  Patrons  of  the  Messenger  and  to  the  Public,  that 
Mr.  Simms  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Messenger,  for  the  ensuing  year.    Mr.  Simms  is  too 
well  and  too  favorably  known,  as  a  Poet,  Novelist  and  Historian,  to  need  any  thing  more  than  a  bare 
announcement.    Many  other  distinguished  writers  have  promised  contributions. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The  following  respectfally— some  reluctantly,  declined.  **  Reflections  on  a  Rose  Bud,"  &c. ;  "  A  Walk  Aboat 
Town,"&c.;  "Clara;"  "Emma;"  Lines  by  " S.  R.  W. ;"  "The  Isle;"  TransUlions  from  Gellert;  "To  Miss—," 
by  "X  ;"  "The  Fall  of  Spain ;"  "  Southern  Girls,"  ("  Sawney's"  subject  good  and  his  i)raises  just.)— "  SwedenliorK," 
"  God,"  "  Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,"  and  "  The  Return"  under  consideration.  The  rest  accepted,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Magnolia,  for  several  aiticles  intended  for  that  Journal.  No  room  for 
more,  though  many  remarks  to  make.  All  favors  kindly  received.  "A  Dream"  by  "  C.  8." — well  written ;  but  declined. 

THE  PRIZE  FOR  THE  BEST  TALE  will  be  awaided  by  James  E.  Hbath,  G.  A.  Mybes  and  Wh.  B. 
Chittendbn,  Esq'rs. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER. 
117*  The  namoB  of  many  of  the  former  Agents,  who  have  not  declined  acting  for  us,  are  retained 
and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  names  of  several  others,  which  they  will  please  ander* 
stand  to  be  a  request  to  act  as  Agents.  We  hope  that  wherever  we,  the  Messenger,  or  the  cause  of 
Literature,  have  a  friend,  he  will  use  his  influence  for  the  increased  circulation  of  the  work,  and  all 
Agents  are  requested  to  do  all  the  canvassing  they  can.    Agents  will  please  remit. 

VIBOINIA.  NEW  YORK.  FLOBIDA. 

Wm.  Gouldin,  General  Agent  and  Col-    Buikcss  &  Stringer,  New  York  City.      Geo.  F.  Baltzel,  P.  M.,  Apalachicola. 

W.  C.  Little,  Albany.  ~        

B.  R.  Peck,  Syracuse. 


lector  for  Virginia, 
Capt.  Wm.  A.  Jackson,  Fredericksburg. 
John  J.  Young,  Fredericksburg. 
Judge  B.  Tucker,  Williamsburg. 
John  B.  Minor,  Charlottesville. 

Wm.  Wirtenbaker,  University. 
'James  P.  Holcombe,  Fincaslle. 
Edwin  Cook,  Liberty. 
Joseph  S.  Mellon,  Wheeling. 
The  Postmaster,  Staunton. 
.Richard  H.  Toler,  Lvnchburg. 
President  Landon  C.  Oariand,  Boyd- 

ton. 
Rev.  H.  RuflTner,  D.  D.,  Lexington. 
Th,  Johnston,  Jr.,  Wheeling. 
J*.  G.  Van  Winkle,  Parkersbuig. 


'^' 


KOHTH  CAROLINA. 

ames  M.  McCorkle,  Wadesborough. 

V.  H.  Jones,  Raleigh. 
George  W.  Granbery,  Sunsbury. 
Editors  of  the  Observer,  Fayetteville. 
W.  H.  Owen,  Chapel  HilL 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

William  B.  Johnston,  Camden. 
T.  W.  Bacot,  Charleston. 

MARYLAND. 

Knight  &  Colburn,  Baltimore. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

J.  C.  Montgomery,  Philadelphia. 
Israel  E.  James,  Philadelphia. 
Lindsay  &;  Blackiston,  Philadelphia. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Franck  Taylor,  for  the  District  of  Col 
Bell  &  Entwisle,  Alexandria. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Jordan  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Judge  Joseph  Story,  Cambridge. 

GBOROIA. 

Young  L.  G.  Harris,  Elberton. 
Editor  of  the  Sou.  Banner,  Athens. 
Charles  E.  Ryan,  Milledgeville. 
James  H.  Burnet,  Sparta. 
W.  F.  Pemberton,  Augusta. 
G.  W.  E.  BedeU,  Columbus. 
R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Monticello. 
James  W.  Armstrong,  Eatonton. 
G.  L.  McCleskey,  Stewart  county. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowman,  Greensborough. 
Savannah. 

ALABAMA. 

D.  B.  Turner,  P.  M.,  Huntsville. 
H.  B.  Gwathmey,  Mobile. 
W.  D.  Marrast,  P.  M.,  Tuscaloosa, 
Fergus  P.  Ferris,  Courtland. 


Benj.  W.  Gause,  Tallahasse. 
£.  J.  Hardin,  St.  Joseph's. 

TENNESSEE. 

Paul  H.  Otey,  Columbia. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Robards,  Columbia. 
Rev.  Mr.  Cressy,  Clarksville. 
Thomas  Booth,  La  Grange. 
Benjamin  F.  Riddick,  Oakland. 
Berry  &  Tannehill,  Nashville. 
Wm.  B.  Hamlin,  Somerville. 
Cajvpbell  Wallace,  KnoxviUe. 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Tuck,  Memphis. 
John  Tomlin,  Jackson. 

KENTUCKY. 

Gen.  James  Taylon  Newport. 
E.  D.  Anderson,  Maysville. 
Thomas  S.  Kennedy,  Louisvilla 

OHIO. 

C.  W.  James,  Cincinnati. 
G.  G.  VHiite,  Oxford. 
W.  fi.  Faircbild,  Xenia. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

George  M.  Mullen,  Columbus. 
T.  A.  S.  Doniphan,  Natchez. 
J.  B.  Clausel,  Holly  Springs. 
A.  C.  Baine,  Granada. 

LOUISIANA. 

George  W.  Baynard,  Clinton. 
L.  B.  Landnr,St  Francisville. 
Charles  S.  Leckie,  Alexandria. 


Thomas  L.  Jones  is  our  General  Collector  fiti  the  Sutesof  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Louisiani. 

Israel  E.  James  is  our  General  Collector  for  Ihe  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georeia  and  Flori va,  Mary-, 
land,  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  States,— assisted  by  Henry  M.  Lewis,  James  K.  Whipple,  wm.  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P. 
Stem  and  Henry  Piatt. 

C.  W.  James  is  our  General  Collector  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Moses  Meeker, 
James  R.  Smith,  J.  B.  Humphreys,  J.  T.  Dent,  and  G.  Comstock. 
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TENTH  VOLUME 

OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

FOR  1844. 

The  present  namber  completes  the  IXth  volame  of  the  Messenger ;  and  the  time  has  arrived  foir 
announcing  the  Xth  to  its  Patrons  and  to  the  Public.  The  character  and  objects  of  the  wiork  are  now 
fully  known,  and  also  how  far  these  objects  have  been  attained.  The  test  of  nine  years  has  conclu* 
sively  shown,  that  Southern  energy,  talent,  taste  and  liberality  can  sustain  a  Literary  journal,  inferior 
to  none,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  impartial  judges,  superior  to  all  of  the  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States.  What  assurance  does  not  this  give  for  the  future!  That  energy  shall  not  flag-;  that 
talent  is  improved  by  past  exercise,  invigorated  and  polished  for  yet  higher  triumphs ;  sparks  are  kin- 
dled that  once  appeared  to  be  extinguished ;  and  new-born  genius  is  spreading  its  wings  for  noble 
flights.  That  Liberality  is  nourished  by  renewed  prosperity  ;\nd  men,  lately  stintwl  in  mental  luxuries, 
or  having  learned  in  adversity  the  cheapness  and  blessedness  of  Literary  solaees  and  delights,  will 
open  purse  and  heart  to  receive  every  pure  intellectual  offering.  The  Messenger  solicits,  nay  shall 
claim  their  patronage ;  for  its  character  and  contents  shall  ever  be  worthy  of  encouragement  and  appro- 
bation.  Relying  upon  its  own  excellence,  as  it  always  has  done,  it  must  and  shall  prove  itself  most 
worthy  of  support.  Its  contributors  always  have  been  of  the  first  order  of  talent,  native  and  cultivated, 
vigorous  and  polished ;  and  such  they  will  continue  to  be.  A  list  of  the  avowed  wTiters  for  the  work 
will  soon  be  published ;  and  the  public  can  then  see  by  what  names  and  what  pens,  the  Messenger  has 
been  sustained,  adorned  and  honored.  Its  matter  shall  be  choice,  embracing  prose  and  poetical  articlcK, 
of  the  first  beauty  and  merit,  mostly  original,  sometimes  selected.  Pleasure  shall  ever  be  combined 
with  utility  and  moral  improvement ;  and  the  characteristic  solidity  of  its  matter  shall  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  still  preserved.  This  must  arise  necessarily  from  the  character  of  its  contributors  and  the 
lofty  aims  of  the  work.  Rejecting  the  foam  and  froth,  it  will  present  the  pure  clear  waters  of  the 
fountain.  Where  the  waters  fall,  with  noise  and  clamor,  the  froth  is  found ;  but  the  Messenger  dips 
where  they  flow  off  gracefully  in  a  pellucid  stream. 

Measures  of  public  policy  and  general  otility  have  always  been  discussed  with  eminent  ability  in 
the  Messenger,  which  has  even  had  the  honor  of  originating  measures  for  the  action  of  Congress. 
The  people  of  the  West  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Depot,  at  Memphis,  and 
commissioners  have  recently  arrived  there  to  carry  the  plan  into  operation.  They  should  not  forget, 
that  the  Messenger  was  the  advocate,  and  one  of  her  ablest  contributors  the  author  of  the  scheme. 

The  West  is,  in  many  essential  circumstances,  identified  with  the  South,  and  both  require  an 
agent  like  tli^  Messenger,  to  vindicate  their  institutions,  to  maintain  their  interests,  to  reflect  their  sen- 
timents and  to  illustrate  and  uphold  their  Literature.  In  all  the  wide  spread  West  and  South,  there 
are  few  Literary  periodicals ;  (though  many  of  the  newspapers  display  a  good  deal  of  literary  taste,) 
whilst  in  the  JMorth,  there  are  multitudes  and  new  ones  springing  up  every  week. 

The  Messenger  claims  and  intends  to  be  a  distinctive,  but  not  an  exclusive  Southern  Work. 

The  Price  of  the  Messenger  has  been  objected  to  by  some.  Five  dollars  is  a  very  convenient 
sum  for  many  reasons ;  but  convenience  is  no  ground  for  demanding  it.  There  is  no  monthly  in  the  U. 
States  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  Messenger,  that  does  not  charge  five  dollars ;  whilst  many, 
North  and  South,  charge  more  in  proportion.  If  one  attend  five  or  six  fashionable  concerts,  take  five 
or  six  box  tickets  to  the  theatre,  or  subscribe  to  one  ball,  or  one  political  or  club  dinner,  he  cheerfully 
spends  five  dollars.  Shall  he  not  much  more  readily  spend  it  for  the  Messenger !  If  it  be  worth  having, 
it  shall  be  worth  the  full  price  that  has  always  been  asked.  The  terms  could  not  be  reduced  without 
greatly  disparaging  the  work. 

A  portion  of  each  number  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  and  notices  of  new  works,  and  the  circulars 
of  extensive  publishers ;  and  readers  will  be  presented  with  the  current  Literary  intelligence. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  trust  to  this  progranmie  of  Vol.  X.  can  send  in  their  orders  immedi- 
ately, according  to  the  Conditions  prescribed. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


1.  Thb  Socthebn  Literary  Messenger  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive quality. 

2.  The  "Messenger"  hereafter  will  be  mailed  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume,— '-and  the  price  of  subscription  is 
S5  per  volume,  payable  in  advance.  EI?* THE  YEAR 
COMMENCES  WITH  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 
NO  SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN 
A  YEAR.  BUT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  ANY 
TIME  DURING  THE  YEAR..£H 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will  be 

KT-POST  MASTERS  will  please  send  OFFICIAL  NOTICES  of  discontinuances,  as  the  Law  directs,  and 
not  return  the  Messenger.    The  notice  is  free.    The  other  is  not. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Blanks,  Cards  and  Xiabels 

NEATLY  PRINTED  AT  THE  >  MESSENGER  OFFICE. 


assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  subscriber  thus  trans- 
mitting payment,  is  rer^uested  (besides  taking  proper  evi- 
dence ot  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  memo- 
randum of  4he  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note  sent. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  publisbeJ,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  vear. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $20  current  bill,*at  one  time, 
with  the  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  shall  receive 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER  for  one  year. 

6.  No  subscription  will  be  discontinued  while  anything 
remains  due  thereon,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  1643. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  18 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE 
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